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Cisapaqpi  of  i793.^Yal,es<rieiuies  aod  Cqpad6  taken  b;  tho  /^Din^^iiHytpct  mwiea^tf^ 
to  Pnusia. — Duke  of  York  besieges  Dunkirk.~The  siege  raised.— 'Insi^rrectioa  at 
Lyon  agaiut  the  Convention.^— 8iege  and  anrtendjEnr  of  Lyon  to  the  republican  ahniai. 
— Doom  of  the  dty^— Tbal4nr->-Xhe  Royi^t^'RCgociaite  with  ItnA  Hp<>d,  adounkl  of 
the  fleet  off  Toulon.— The  Fj^pqh  fleet  and  hprboi^r  s^^'eodere4^  ^  ^e  cocnbined 
forces. — Declaration  of  the  British  govepiivent. — ^Toulon  besieged  'l)y  republi$:»n 
armies.— KapoleoQ  Bonaparte.^-Iiia  plan  tot'  taknig'Toulon. — Evacuation  of  Totdon. 
•^p-DiBptnictipa  of  theFr^ndt  fleet  Aod-ars^aisi^-lgiTirgy  and  aitrodtiM  of  the  Jaoofain 
gSffttnmeaU—y^ttf  m  La  Vei];d^,T-Th9  JBri^tiahjai^  to  the  Vendf^na  cfme^.to^  la^. 

At  tbe  dose' of  the!  SeAsfon  of /ParftaTnent  oii  %e  '^tt'st  of 
June,  tlrere  was  an  exuMng' iiotice  in  the  King's  Speech  of  "tffe 
rapid  smd  Mgnal  S'iccesses  which,  5fx  an  early  period '6f  the  cath- 
paigir,  have  attended  the  operationaf  of  the  combined  armies."  TKe 
successes,  at  that  moment,  were  scarcely  of  a  nature  to  call  for 
such  congratulation.  After'  the'  defection  of  Dumouriez,  general 
Dampierre  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 'the  republican  irmy 
on  the  Flemish  frontier.  The  Allied  iarmy,  under  the  prince  of 
Cobourg,  took  no  advantage  of  the  alann  produced  amofigst  thre 
French  forces  when  the  commander  who  had  defended  tlie 
Argonne,  and  won  the' battle  of  Jemappes,  went  over  to  their 
enemil[<s.  There' was  a  mlonth  of  inactivity  whRst  k  t'bn^ss  was 
deliberating  at  Antwerp  upon  the  plian  of  a- caitipaigh;  Iii  ^e 
entrenched  cam^  of  Famars,  whifch  covered  Valenciennes,  Dam- 
pierre received  reinforcements.  He^  thought  himself  sth>ng 
enough  bA  the  ith-5f'  NTay  to  niakeaW  attack  'on  the  esrtended 
lines  of' the  Allies.  Oil  {his  iiay,'the  EnglisH  GuArdsj  ufttfef '  tHe 
duke  ^  York,  were  fif-st  brought  into  actibii ;  and  their  bravely 
contritMitedmuth  tothe  result  of  the  ^ngagem^nt*  The  Fre«»ch 
were  driven  6ack  to  their  can4),  with  a  ^iiMifre  loss,  and  geter&l 
]>amplefre  was  killed.  Ori  tlife  23rd  the  citfip  of  FamarsXwys 
atta!ck6d>an4  carried  by  the  Allies ;  and  the  Fr^hch  fell  badt  t(>^He 
camp  of  Ctesar^  leaving  Valencie'ftnes  uttc<>vei^ed.    The  i^^  6i 
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that  city  commenced  on  the  14th  of  June,  the  besieging  forces 
being  commanded  by  the  duke  of  York.  A  fierce  bombardment 
went  on  till  the  28th  of  July,  when  the  garrison  capitulated,  and 
were  allowed  to  retire  to  France,  on  condition  of  not  again  serving 
against  the  Allies.  Their  arms  were  turned  against  their  fellow- 
countrymen  in  La  Vend^e^  Cond^  alsQ  .<;apip^lated  in  July.  On 
the  Rl^ne,  thfl  fprces  of  Prussia  had  deviated  the  Ftench  ia.several 
considerable  actions.  The  great  success  was  the  surrender  of 
Mayence  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  after  a  protracted  siege,  on  the 
22nd  of  July ;  the  garrison  of  twenty  thousand  men  being  allowed 
to  retire  to  France  upon  the  same  condition  as  the  garrison  of 
Valenciennes.  The  king  of  Prussia,  having  thus  secured  the 
safety  of  his  own  frontier,  left  the  Allies  to  pursue  their  course 
without  any  further  effectual  co-operation.  He  sent  the  greater 
part  of  his  army  to  occupy  Dantzic  and  Thorn,  upon  which  he  had 
seized  as  his  spoil  in  the  new  partition  of  Poland. 

After  the  surrender  of  Valenciennes  and  the  surrender  of 
Conde,  there  was  no  fortified  place  sufficiently  strong  to  have 
arrested  the  march  o£  the  allied  armies  to  Paris  had  a  vigorous 
and  united  policy  been  resolved  upon.  At  the  beginning  of 
August,  the  republicans  were, driven,  fropi  their  stroi^old,  the 
.  campt>f  Caesar,  to  a  position  behind  Uie  Scarpe,  in  front; r 9;$  Arras. 
.  But  there  was  little  vigour  amongst  the  Allies,  and  there  was  less 
«.,umon.  The  combined  armies  separated.  The  Austriansi  wiUi 
forty-five  thousand  men,  commeDced  the  siege  of  Quesnoy,  which 
fortress  they  took.  The  British,  and  their  Hanoverian  contingents, 
under  thecomraafuiof  the  dukeol  Yorkj  marched  to  attack  Dunkirk, 
and- were  joined  by  a  detachment  of  Austrians.  This  movement,  for 
an  object  as  selfish  as.th^  policy  o^  Prussia,  was  dictated  by  the  minis- 
try of.  Mr.  Pitt,  under  the  BuseraJb^e  traditional  desire  to  maintain 
our  n>aritimQ  ascendancy  by  the  possession  or  the  destruction  of  this 
.  French  navaj  (entrep6t.  ,  The  duke  had  thirty-sevea. thousand  Qien 
^.undi^if  his^command.  On  the  i8th  ql  August  an  engagement  took 
place  at  Lincellcs,  and  the  brave  Guards  carried  a  strong  redoubt. 
Dutch  troops  also  advanced  against  Dunkirk.  Great  preparations 
had  been  made  in  England  for  this  enterpriz^.  Eleven  battalions 
wpre  sent  from  the  Thames,  with  a  bombarding  flotilla ;  but  they 
arrived  too  late.  The  besieging  army  had  not  only  failed  of  assist- 
ance fron^  honie^;  but  in  their  encampment. near  the  sandy  shore 
t]^y  were  expoiied  rto  the.  fire  of  the  enemy's  gun-boats.  Whilst 
tbey  vere  preparing  for  active  operations  during  three  weeks,  the 
Frei^cb,  by  tfa^  energetic  direction  of  Camot,  who.  had  Ixrought  the 
miU^aify  a^lairs  of  tl^  republic  under  the  contro;)'  oi  one  power£tiI 


will/ had  rapidly  marched  ttovs  the  ^fo^eUe,  and  finally  compelled* 
the  duke  of  York  to  raise  the  siege.    Th^  covering  army  of  thOy 
Aostriaas  was  defeated  on  the  8th  of  Sept^be^,  by  the  French 
general  Houchard,  near  Hondscoote.     The, garrison  of  Dunkir]^, 
made  a  sally  on  the  besiegers  at  the  same  time.   ■  The  duke  of 
York  was  placed  in  a  position  of  imminent  danger ;  and  he  re- 
solved, on  that  night  of  the  8tb,  tp  withdraw  from  his  Unes^  aban- 
doning his  heavy  artillery  and  ammunition.     The  king's  son,  who 
possessed  the  bravery  of  his  iamily,  and  was  not  altogether  de6cient 
in  the  rarer  qualities  of  a  commander,  was  not  to  be  blamed  for 
this  reverse.     The  French  general  Houchard  was  submitted  to  a 
more  terrible  criticism  tha^n  the  reproaches  of  the  journalists  who 
libelled  the  duke  of  York.    The  Convention  put  their  general  to 
death  because  he  had  not  been  vigilant  enough  to  prevent  the 
retreat  of  the  English.     In  the  affair  of  Dunkirk  the  duke  of  York' 
manifested  a  generous  forbearance  towards  those  who  were  chieflyi 
to  blame.    Lord  Malmesbury^  on  his  way  to  B^rhn,  saw  the  duke . 
on  the  6th  of  December ;  who  said  his  army  was  iU  provided ;  and 
he  condemned  the  who)e  measure  of  Dunkirk,  and  separation  of 
the  armies.    '^On  my  hinting,''  says  lord  Malmesbury^  "  a  possi- 
bility, or  rather  a  certainty,  that  Grey  would  make  Dunkirk  the . 
first  object  on  the  opening  of  the  Session,  the  duke  said  he  trusted 
none  of  Jkis^iriends  would  be  so  over  zealous  as  to  defend  him  at , 

the  expense  of  others He  should  be  very  sorry  indeed, 

that  any  blame  should  be  thrown  on  any  particular  measure,  or 
any  particular  minister, as  -it  certainly  would  go  to  censure  the. 
principle  of  the  war  and  produce  the  worst  consequences."  *    On 
the.  first  night  of  the  Session  (January  21,  1794),  Mr.  i^ox  did  de- 
fend the  dujce  of  York,  and  did  blame  the  minister.     He  wished  to 
know  who  was  the  wise  man  who  planned  the  expedition,  and- 
advised  the  division  of  the  combined  forces  in  Flanders?    He  ex- 
claimed, "What  must  have  been  the  feelings  of  a  gallant,  British, 
prince,  who,  through  dangers  and  difficulties,  had  approached. the 
sea,  the  natural  dominion  of  his  country^  and  expected  to  find  the 
whole  coast  a  fortress  for  him,  at  beholding  his  troops  destroyed 
by  the  gunrboats  of  the  enemy  commanding  the  shore."     Fox  did 
point  at  the  "  particular  minister*'  whom  he  held  accountable  for 
this  and  other  miscarriages  :    "  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
possesses  great  talents  and. great  eloquence ;  and  the  long  period . 
during  which  he  has  had  the  opportunity  of  displaying  these  talents, 
in  office  has  no  doubt  added  to  the  number  of  his  admirers  :  but  he 

must  now  pi^^k  from  the  very  lowe!^  class  of  his  flatt^ers  before 

'  t 

*  tiahatAnry — '*  Diaries  and  Correspondence,*'  vol.  lii.  p.  i  jr. 
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1^  <kn'66Qettth\h^  men  'iroQt/d  His>}^  ^atjle  wh6  will  'tell  >fej' 
tHa^h'6'ista  greatw^hife^s^er.'^'*'-  '    '■ ; 

The^f^flfare'3  in  the'  Hoi-th  <!)£■  France  ^re  compfeiisat^d  !h"  ttt^' 
WW  of  the  British  government  by  great  events  in  the  Sotith.  Lord 
Grenvilie  wrote  to  his  brother  on  the  15th  September,  lamenting 
that  the  bad  accounts  overbalance  the  good  fn  Flanders.  But,  h^ 
adds,  "I  am  much  mistaken  in  my  speculation  i^  the  business  at 
Toulon  is  not  decisive  of  the  war.  Only  let  your  own  mind  follow 
up  a!I  the  consequence  of  that  event,  atid  you  will,  J  believe,  agree 
with  me  that  the  expression  I  have  used  Js  not  too  sanguine,  f  The 
English  Secretary  of  State  beheld  the  outbreak  of  civil  war  when 
the  Girondtes  had  been  proscribed  by  the  Jacobins ;  and  {is  the. 
probable  end  of  a  civil  war  he  anticipated  the  restoration  of  the 
Monarchy,  i  In  the  sstme'  letter,  Jn  which  h'fe  rejoices  over  "th^ 
bu^irte^^  at  Toulon," lie  says,  "we  have  ne^s  that  the  .pebf)]e  of' 
typil  hkve  defeated  Dubois  Cradic^.  .  .  ,1  The  next  month  or 
sbt'wfeeks^  Wiirbe'knirixiiou^  peHpcl,' ^ntf  big  with  events."  'Lyoii, 
Toulon,  La'Vdhfed','diiriti*g 'that  ^Ut^mn,  We're  the  scenes  of  some 
of  the  most  stiniiig- and  tertibil^  Events,  in  >i6derrt  history.  We' 
wfere  not  content^ ^6  look  on.  We  did  Kttl6  gdofl*  if  n6t  positive 
hirm,  by  otiV  interference!  The  British  government  was  far  too 
wealk  effectually  to  control  thfe  issues  of  the  fearful  struggle  between 
the  factidtik^of'trte  Revolutiotj."  GrenVillesa'w  this:  *'We  have* 
nbtbing  like  force  enough  for  all  the!  objec^ts  that  present  themselves, 
aJid  you  know  my  settled  aversion  to  undertaking  little  points  of 
d'etlil;  some  o]f  which  might  succeed,  biit  f he  result  of  the  vyhole 
nl\ist  be  to  ctlt  to  pieces  the  small  force  we  have,  without  adequate 
subeess.'*J 

]  Lyon,  the  greit  mai>Ufacturing.city  of  the  Rhone  aiid  the  Sabne, 
iA  1793  contained  a  population'  amongst  which  were,  to  be  found 
all  the  extreme  ojjinions  engendered  by  tlie  fievolution.  There 
Were  ultra-rbyaiists,  (ponsfitutional.royalists^  moderate  republicans, 
and' republicans  that  went' to  siich  lengths  in  .the  assertion  of  anar- 
chical doctrines  that  eVen  Marat  accused  them  of  being  paid'by  the 
f preign .  e^n'e^y.  The  party  of  the  Girondins  was  the  most  numer-. 
otis  ;  that  of  the  Jacobin^  the  most  daring.  Tiiere  dwelt  in  Lyon 
a  Piedmontese  named.  Chalier,  who  had  been 'a  considerable,  travel- 
led, and  had  noted  the  oppressions  of  mankind  under  despotic  gov- 
ernments. Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution  he  went  to 
Paris;   became,  associated   with   Robespierre ;   and  returned  to 
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t  *'  Court  amd  Cabinets  of  Gepi^e  III.*'  v^l.  ii.  p.  xp. 
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Lyon  to  denounce,  in  the'C^htfaltllib  bf  that  dty,  not  only  kings 
and  nobles,  but  ^11  the  po^^fessors  of  property,  in  whoin  the  prophecy 
was  to  he  fulfilled — "  The  wealthy  sha:ll  be  despoiled,,'an)d  the  poor 
shall  T?e  enriched.'*    Chalier  and  his  brother  Gubbists  sent  for  a 
guillotine  from'  Paris ;  issued  lists  of  the  proscribed  ;  arid  having 
obtained  the   control   of   the  municipal   authority,  enforced  their 
sweeping  orders  for  the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  suspected  per- 
sons.    At  length  the  terrorists,  with  their,  revolutionary  tribunal, 
roused   the  citizens  of  Lyon  to  resistance.      A  battle  between  the 
partizans  of  Chalier  and  the  sections  of  the  city  took  place,  which. 
ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  munTcipal  tyranny,  and  the  triumph  of  the 
Gifondihs,  at  the  very  time  when  their  leaders  had  fallen'  in  Paris. 
Lyon,  however,  did  not  fear  to  oppose  the  dominant  party  in  th6 
Convention.     Chalier,  the*  disciple  of  that  party,  was  condemned  to 
death,  and  died  by  his  own  guillotine.     Froni  this  time  the  city  of 
Lyon  was  marked  by  the"  Jacobins. for  destruction,  as  the  seat  of 
counter-revolutionary  opinions.     The  city  refused  to  accept  the. new 
Constitution  decreed  by  the   Convention  ;  and  in  August  was  in 
open  revolt,  with  republican  armies  gathering  on' every  side.     At 
the  beginning  of  August  Lyon  was  surrounded  by  a  great  force 
under  the  command  of  Kellermann,  who  had  been  ordered  to  leave 
the  defence  of  the  frontiers  to  meet  this  more  pressing  danger. 
The  men  of  Lyon  had  chosen  for  their  leader  the  count  De  Prdcy, 
who  had  been  colonel  of  a  regjment,  and  had  fought  for  the  throne 
on  the  memorable  tenth  of  August.     He  was  a  brave  and  skilful 
commander ;  and  so  directed  the  armed  resistance  of  the  Lyonnese 
that  for  two  months  they  defended  the  beleaguered  city  amidst  all 
the   horrors   of  a  bombardment       The   fiercest  assaults  of  the' 
infuriated  besiegers  were  met  by  the  desperate   sallies   of  the 
stairving  besieged.      Public  edifices,  workshops  and  warehouses, 
mansions  and  hovels,  were  choking  the  narrow,  streets  with  their 
blazing  ruins.     Shelter  and  sustenance  were  at  ah  end  •  when  De 
Pr^cy  and  three   thousand   resolute  followers  went  forth  to  cut 
their  way  through  the  republican  lines,  leaving  Lyon  to  its  fate. 
The  greater  ^njuraber  of  this  b^nd  perished.     De  Pr(5cy  was  arie  of 
the  few  who  escaped.     On  the  8th  of  October  the  troops  of  the 
Convention  entered  the  town.     Kellermann,  whose  views  were  too 
merciful  for  the  Jacobin  rulers  of  France,  had  been  supersedecf  by 
Dubpis-Crancd;  and  bis  authority  was  merged,  after  the  surrender 
of  tlie  city,  in  the  superior  power  of  Couthoii  and  the  other  Com- 
missioners of  the  authorities  in  Paris,.    The  doom  of  Lyon  was 
pronounced  by  Bar^re,  of  whom  it  has  been  said,    "  He  tastecj 
blood,  and  felt  tio  loathing  :  ht  tsaied-it-^gsSti,  aad- liked  itw^lL 
Vol,  VIL— * 
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Cruelty  became  with  htm,  &'st  a  habit,  then  a  passion,  at  last  % 
madness."  *  This  clever  and  odious  man,  whose  character  is  im- 
plied in  his  nickname,  "  The  Anacreon  of  the  guillotine,"  thus 
pronounced  the  doom  of  the  great  manufacturing  emporium,  with 
its  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  inhabitants:  "  Let  the  plough  pass 
over  Lyon.  Let  her  name  cease  to  exist.  The  rebels  are  con- 
quered ;  but  are  they  all  exterminated  ?  No  weakness;  no  mercy. 
Let  every  one  be  smitten."  The  Convention  issued  its  decree ; 
Collot  d'Herbois  and  Fouch^  went  forth  to  execute  it.  Couthon 
had  not  slain  enough  men,  nor  destroyed  enough  property.  He 
had  traversed  the  city  with  a  silver  hammer  in  his  hand ;  and  when 
he  struck  a  door,  saying,  "  Rebellious  house,  I  strike  you  in  the 
name  ci  h&  v^  alls,"  the  mansion  was  quickly  gutted  and  its  walls  over- 
thrown. But  he  had  not  se  it  twenty  victims  daily  to  the  scaffold, 
by  the  sentence  of  a  Revolutionary  Tribunal.  He  had  not  dragged! 
batches  of  prisoners  from  their  dungeons  and  destroyed  them  at 
once  by  volleys  of  musketry  and. grape-shot.  This  was  the  work  of 
the  Proconsuls,  one  of  whom,  Collot  d'Herbois,  apologizes  to  the 
Convention  for  his  tardiness :  "  We  go  on  demolishing  with  the  fire 
of  artillery,  and  with  the  explosion  of  mines,  as  fast  as  possible.  But 
you  must  be  sensible  that,  with  a  population  of  150,000,  these  pro- 
cesses find  many  obstacles.  The  popular  axe  cuts  off  twenty  heads 
a  day,  and  still  the  conspirators  are  jiot  daunted.  The  prisons  are 
choked  with  them.  We  have  erected  a  Commission  as  prompt  in  its 
operations  as  the  conscience  of  true  republicans  trying  traitors  call 
be.  Sixty-four  of  these  were  shot  yesterday  on  the  spot  where  they 
had  fired  on  the  patriots.  Two  hundred  and  thirty  are  to  fall  this  day 
in  the  ditches,  where  their  execrable  works  had  vomited  death  on  the 
republican  army.''  Fouch^,  his  colleague,  disclaimed  any  participa- 
tion in  these  acts.  He  said  to  the  late  earl  Stanhope,  in  1815,  iii 
speaking  of  a  (jcrman  memoir  of  him  which  referred  to  the  san- 
guinary scenes  of  Lyon,  "  I  went  there  to  save  the  inhabitants,  all 
of  whom  would  otherwise  have  been  murdered  by  Collot  d*Her- 
hois."  His  name,  with  that  of  his  colleague,  was  appended  to 
some  of  the  letters  of  this  period ;  but  he  denied  the  authenticity  of 
his  signature.f  A  letter  written  by  Fouch^  in  Marfch,  1794,  after 
Collot  d'Herbois  had  quitted  Lyon  in  the  previous  December,  un- 
less it  be  a  forgery,  is  sufficient  evidence  of  his  guilt.  "  There 
still  remain  some  accomplices  of  the  Lyonnese  revolt.  We  are 
about  to  hurl  the  thunderbolt  at  them."  {     Six  thousand  had  per- 

•  Macaulay  in  "  Edin.  Review,"  vol.  Ixxix.  p.  279. 

t  Lord  Brougham—"  Statesmen,"  3rd  series,  p.  46,  Svo.  edit,  and  note  by  Earl  Stan* 
kope,  p.  115.' 

%  See  Louis  Blaao's  ^^  HiMoire  de.la  Ri^volution,"  tome  1*  p.  185. 
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ished  by  tlie  Imife  and  btiflet  after  the  siirrender  of  the  city.  The 
few  wretches  who  crept  out  of  their  hidirig-places  after  five  months 
were  reserved  for  the  tender  mercies  of  the  virtuous  Fouchd. 

Marseille  had  preceded  Lyon  tn  an  insurrection  against  the 
Jacobin  tyranny.  But  the  revolt  had  been  suppresstiff  by  general 
Carteaux ;  and  those  who  had  escaped  the  gaol  and  the  scaffold 
had  fled  to  Toulon.  In  that  great  Sea-port  there  was  deep  discon- 
tent ;  and  a  monarchical  spirit  was  rising  into  avowed  hatied  of  the 
excesses  of  the  republic.  The  fleet  in  TouFon  harbour  partook  of 
this  spirit,  and  its  commander,  admiral  Trogoff,  was  opposed  to  the 
course  of  the  Revolution.  In  the  middle  of  August,  admiral  lord 
Hood  was  off  Toulon,  with  twenty-one  sail  of  the  line  and  several 
frigates  and  sloops.  A  Spanish  fleet  was  on  its  passage  from  Cadiz 
to  join  lord  Hood.  The  French  fleet  in  Toulon  consisted  of  seven- 
teen sail  of  the  line,  with  frigates  and  corvettes,  besides  others  fit- 
ting and  repairing.  On  the  23rd  of  August  two  Commissioners 
from  Toulon  came  off  to  l#rd  Hood.*s  flag-ship,  to  propose  the  sur- 
render of  the  port  and  shipping  to  the  British,  They  represented 
themselves  to  be  charged  with  full  powers  from  the  sections  of  the 
Mouths  of  the  Rhone  to  negotiate,  with  a  view  to  the  restoration  of 
peace,  and  the  re-establishment  of  a  monarchical  government,  under 
the  son  of  Louis  XVI.,  according  to  the  constitution  as  accepted 
by  their  late  sovereign  in  1789.  Lord  Hood  issued  a  proclamation 
in  which  he  promised  that  If  the  people  should  declare  openly  in 
favour  of  a  monarchical  government,  and  should  put  him  in  pos- 
session of  the  harbour,  th6y  should  receive  all  the  succour  which 
he  could  afford ;  and  that  iipon  the  return  of  peace  the  fleet  should 
be  restored  to  France.  Tn  a  second  proclamation  he  referred  to 
the  solemn  declaration  of  the  Commissioners,  and  stated  that  he 
should  take  possession  of  Toulon,  as  a  deposit  for  Louis  XV 1 1, 
until  peace  should  be  re-established  in  France.  After  some  delay, 
occasioned  by  the  opposition  of  the  t^rench  admiral  St.  Julien,  a 
staunch  republican,  who  was  supported  by  the  crews  of  seven 
ships,  the  British  marines,  and  the  Spanish  forces  that  had  now 
arrived,  took  possession  of  the  forts  of  Toulon,  The  French  fleet 
removed  into  the  inner  hafbour,  and  the  British  and  Spanish  fleets 
occupied  the  outer  harbfetir.  St.  Julien  and  his  adherents  were 
permitted  to  leave  thre  ships,  and  escape  into  the  interior.  The  re- 
volt of  Toulon  was  met  by  the  same  vigour  of  the  Jacobin  rulers  as 
they  had  manifested  in  the  bombardment  of  Lyon ;  and  the  same 
principle  of  terror  was  called  into  action.  Barire  exclaimed  in  the 
Convention,  "  The  corpses  of  the  rebellious  Lyonnese,  floated  down 
the  Rhone,  will  teach' the  perfidious  citizens  of  Toulon  the  fate 
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wiiich  awaits  ^^efaJ*    Tbe  besieging  acny  of  LjKqpi  ^isas  freetp 
march  against  the  revolted  sea-port;.. general  Carteaux  moved  from 
the  subdued  Marseille  with  bis  troops ;   another  force  advanced 
from  Nice.     In  a  few  weeks  a  great  French  army  was  gathered 
round  the  walls  of  Toulpn,  animated  I^y  one  spirit  and  led  by  dar- 
ing officers.     The  garrison  of  Toulon  at.  t,h^  end  of  October  was  in 
. number  about  seventeen  thousand,  consist^g  of  a  mixed  force  of 
French  rx)j^lists,  Piedmontese,  Keapolitans,  and  Spaniards,  with 
little  more  than  two  thousand  British^     In  the  British  fleet  was  a 
.  jx)stTcaptain,  Horatio  Nelson,  who,  in  a  letter  to,  his  wife,.described 
the  surrender  of  Toulon  and  its  fleet,  ^itho^t  firingla  shoi;,  as  such 
;an  event  as  history  c^^nnot  produce  its  equal.*    Nelson  was  dis- 
.  patched  m  his  swift-bailing  ship,  the  Ag^tmemnpn,  to  procure  froip 
Naples  the  aid  o^  Neapolitan  troops ;  io^r  thousand  qf  whom 
finally  joined  thie  Allied  ^rces  under  the  temporary  oomraand  q£ 
lord  Mulgrave. .        .  .        . 

The  political  responsibilities  oi  tb^  British  commanders  at 
Toulon  were  of  a  very  difficult  and  delicate  nature.  L^rd  Mul- 
l^rave,  in  his  pl.aqe,  in.  Parliament,  stated,,  that  he  fead  refused  to  be 
.present  at  the  .hoisting  thej  white  flag  in  Tonlon*^?^  requested  liy 
the  principal  magistrate.  The  constitution  -of  I7^9»  hie  said,  was 
adopted  in  the  stipulation  between  the  people  of  Toulon  ^and  us, 
for  the  purpose  of  quieting  the  ffears  of  all  description^  of  persons, 
and  of  removing  all  appreliehsion  of  .^he  restoration  either  of  the 
anci^pt  or  .the  modern  despotism.  Lo,j:d  Mulgrave's  description  of 
the  political  opinioos  of  the  people  of  tjjis^reat  sea-pppt  may  be  re- 
ceived as,  in  all  probability,  a  tolerably  .correct  view  of  the  general 
state  of  public  opinion  in  the  provincial  towns  pf  France.  The 
inhabitant^.pf  Toulon  understood  nothing  oi  th^e.  terms  of  the  Con- 
pti^ution  for  which  they  had  stipulated :  "  Some  felt  such  detesta- 
tipn  and  horror  of  the  old  despotism, — her  bastiles,  leUres  de 
cacl>e.t,  &c., — that  they  were,  ready  to .  ^indergo  every  extremity 
rather, than  submit, to  it;  while  oth^r^  .conceiving  that  t^y.had 
.adopited  the  ancient  system,  wondered  at  the  continjuation.  of  the 
.moidern  authorities,  —  the  sectipi^s,  tribi^nes,  magistrates,  &c;, — 
when  they  had  agreed  to  the  restoration  of  monarchy,  with  all  its 
, appendages  of  nobility,  orders,  and  pjfiestbpod."  f  The  French 
before  the.  Revolution  had  lost  all  political  life  yi^^&y  had  no  practical 
acquaintance  with  the  ,  working  of  pplitical  institutions  ;  a&d  it  is 
not  therefore  surprising  that  when  the  Revolution  came  they  di^ 

•  **lQedited  lettfrs  of  Lqrd  X^^hotht*'  <OQiafnumcated  to   '*The  London' Revimr,*' 
_  fOnducted. by  Charles  Mackay. 

t  "  ^arliaijaenUry  History,"  vol.  xxxi.  col.  250— Debate,  April  xo,  1794. 
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Bot  uo(l9r^t^4ti<^  A  Constj^utjf  nal  Monarchy  was  for  them  an 
.anomaly.  In  a  Monarchy  .tj>cy^  saw  gnly  a  return  to  the  ancieni 
despotism-  A.  Republic  based  iipoa  law  and  order  seemed  to  them 
an  impossibility.  They  h^da  Republic  of  anarchical  tyranny,  before 
which  the  greater  number  trembled.  But  there  was  no  sound  pub- 
lic opinion  to  lead  to  the  middle  path  of  safety.  The  British  gov- 
ernment timidly,  appealed  to  tjhe  monarchical  spirit,  and  as  timidly 
professed  a  respect  for  the  spirit  of  freedom.  Lord  Grenville  was 
exceedingly  solicitous  about  the.  precise  term  of  a  Declaration, 
published  by  order  of  the  king,  ox^  the  29th  of  October,  1793.*  ^ 
was  written  in  prenph,  and  was  espepially  addressed  to  the  "well- 
disposed  part  of  the  pe<)pl^  of  f ranee."  It  sai4,  "His  majesty 
by  no  meiins  disputes  the  right  ,of  ^France  to  reform  its  laws,  ^t 
never  wpuld  ^lave  been  his  wish  to  employ  the  influence  of  exter- 
nal force  with  r^e-spec^t  tp.  the  particul«ir  forms  of  government  to  be 
established  in  an  independent  country.  Neither  has  he  now  th^t 
wish^  except  in. so  far  as  such  interfereope  is  become  essential  to 
the  sejc^rity  ^nd  repose  of. otlier  powers.**  His  majesty  called  upon 
the  people  of  France,  therefore,  "to  join  the  standard  of  an  heredi- 
tary mo^iarchy ;  nq(  for  the  purpose  qi  deciding,  in  this  moment 
of  disorder,  c^aniity,  and  pyblip  .danger,  on  all  the  modifications  gf 
which  this  form  pf.  government  may  hereafter  be  susceptible,  but 
in  order  to  unite  themselves  once  more  under  the  empire  of  law,  qf 
morality,  and  of  reIigion|"  The  rhetpricjan  on  the  sea-shore,  trying 
to  make,  his  voice  heard  above  the  roar  of  (he  angr^'  waves,  is  but 
a  faint  type  of  lord  Grenville  preaching  of  "external  peace,  domes- 
tic tranquillity,  a  real  and  genuine  liberty,"  tp  a  people  of  whom 
one  of  their  countrymen  has  written  the  character  in  words  of  deep 
significance :  "  Was  there  ever  any  nation  on  th^  face  of  the  earth 
so  full  of  contrasts,  and  so  extreme  in  all  its  actions;  more  swayed 
by  sensations,  Jess  by  principles  j  Jed  therefore  always  to  do  eitlier 
worse  or  better  than  was  e^pectecj.of  it,  sometimes  below  the  com- 
mon level  of  humanity,' sometimes  ^eatly  above  it;  a  people  sp 
unalterable  in  its  leading  instincts,  that  its  likeness  may  still  be 
recognized  in  descriptions  written,  two  or  three  thousand  years  agp, 
but  at  the  same  time  so  mutable  in  its  daily  thoughts  as  .to  become 
a  spectacle  and  an  amazement  to  itself,  and  to  be  as  much  surprised 
as  the  rest  of  the  world  at  the  sight  of  what  it  Jhas.done  !  "  f 

The  man  wa^  at,  Toulon  who  was  fully  to  d.evelope  the  leading; 
attribute  of  tjie.  iFrench  people, — "  apt  for  all  things,  b.ut  excellin|f 
only  in  war ;  adoring  chance,  force,  success,  spleoddur,  and  noi,se, 
ii^ore  than  true  gloryi"  t     In  th?  French  army  was  an  o^icf^r  qi 

♦  Set  '^  Court  and  Cabiixits  of  George  III."  vol.  ii.  p."a46. 
.  /  M  Twm^fin^r^  fmiciMoU.  tile  -lUTblatiaA,"  p.  364-  >      f  ^id,  '  ^ 
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artillery,  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  He  was  twenty-four  years  of  age 
had  been  educated  at  the  military  school  at  Paris ;  had  been  a  lieu- 
tenant of  artillery  in  his  seventeenth  year;  early  in  1793  had  fought 
for  the  Convention  against  Paoli  in  his  native  Corsica;  had  left 
the  island  with  his  mother  and  sisters  in  May  of  that  year;  had 
spent  a  short  time  at  Marseilles,  where  he  had  written  a  pamphlet 
exhorting  the  revolted  Marseillese  to  obey  the  Convention ;  and 
in  September  had  attained  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  of  artil- 
lery, and  had  joined  the  besieging  army  before  Toulon.  He  has 
himself  described  the  general,  Carteaux,  under  whom  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  serve,  as  a  man  utterly  incompetent.  The  artillery  offi- 
cer had  a  plan  for  conducting  the  attack  upon  Toulon,  which  he 
finally  submitted  to  a  Council  of  War,  when  Carteaux  had  been 
replaced  by  a  more  able  commander,  Dugommier.  The  success  of 
this  plan  compelled  the  British  to  evacuate  the  city ;  and  gave  to 
the  young  officer  a  reputation  which  finally  carried  him,  step  by 
step,  to  be  the  arbiter  of  the  destinies  of  Europe  ;  and,. beginning 
his  career  as  a  soldier  of  Liberty,  to  be  the  greatest  foe  of  Liberty 
that  ever  appeared  in  the  world. 

The  engineering  operations  of  the  French  appear  not  to  have 
at  first  impressed  lord  Hood  and  lord  Mulgrave  witti  an  adequate 
sense  of  their  possible  consequences.  Lord  Mulgrave  wrote  hOme 
that  Toulon  was  in  a  state  of  comfortable  security ;  when  the 
besieging  army  under  Carteaux  was  taking  up  its  positions. 
Towards  the  end  of  November,  the  plan  of  the  enemy  to  attack 
the  outer  works  which  commanded  the  harbour,  instead  of  making 
a  general  assault  upon  the  town,  was  sufficiently  developed,  by  the 
opening  of  a  battery  near  the  fort  of  Malbosquet,  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  forts  in  the  occupation  of  the  Allies.  This  was 
the  mode  of  attack  projected  by  Bonaparte.  The  fortifications  of 
Toulon  on  the  land  side  were  below  the  posts  of  the  besieging 
army  on  the  amphitheatre  of  hills  which  surrounded  the  town.  If 
batteries  could  be  brought  to  bear  on  t^ese  fortifications  from  the 
higher  ground,  they  might  be  taken  by  assault,  and  then  the  inner 
and  outer  harbour  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  besiegers,  and  the 
town  must  be  evacuated.  The  fire  of  the  French  upon  Malbos- 
quet  was  so  annoying,  that  on  the  30th  of  November  the  garrison 
made  a  sortie  with  two  thousand  three  hundred  troops  of  various 
nations,  of  which  three  hundred  only  were  British.  The  sortie 
was  ineffectual.  The  Allied  troops,  commanded  by  sir  Pavid 
Dundas  (lord  Mulgrave  having  gone  home),  were  repulsed  by  ^ 
much  stronger  body  of  the  republicans  ;  and  General  O'Hara,  the 
commander  of  the  garrison,  was  wounded  Mid- taken  prisooef.  *  On 
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the  13th  of  December  lord  Hood  sent  home  a  despatch  in,  which 
he  says,  "  Nothing  very  material  has  happened  since  the  30th  of. 
last  month,  except  that  the  enemy  has  made  approaches  nearer  to 
us  by  some   new  erected  batteries."     These  nearer  approaches 
were  something  very  material,  whose  consequences  were  soon  to 
be  determined.     In  a  week  after  his  despatch  of  the  13th,  lord 
Hood  writes,  "  It  is  my  duty  to   acquaint  you  tliat  I  have  been 
obliged  to  evacuate  Toulon."     On  the  17th  of  December,  after  a 
continued  bombardment  during   twenty-four  hours,   the  French 
forced  the  line  of  defence  in  two  of  its  most  essential  points;  and 
now,  to  use  lord  Hood's  words,  "  the  enemy  commanded  the  towa 
and  ships  by  their  shot  and  shells."     The  evacuation  was  deter- 
mined upon  by  a  counsel  of  war  held  the  same  day  ;   and  it  was 
also  resolved  that  the   French  ships  which  were  iitted  for  sea 
should  sail  out  with  the  English  fleet,  and  that  those  which  fe^ 
mained  in  the   harbour,  as  well  as  the  magazines  and  arsenalj 
should  be  destroyed.     On  the  i8th  the  troops  had  been  all  with- 
drawn from  the  forts,  and  were  concentrated  in  the  town,  ready  to 
embark  when  the  signal  should  be  given  for  the  mo§t  awful  con- 
flagration that  naval  warfare  had   ever  presented.     Sir  Sidney 
Smith  volunteered  to  conduct  the  terrible   work  of  destruction. 
On  the  evening  of  the  i  Sth  the  Vulcan  fire>ship  was  towed  into 
tlie  inner  harbour,  and  placed  across  the  tier  of  the  men-of-war. 
Preparations  had  previously  been  made  for  burning  the  arsenal 
and  the  storehouses.    At  ten  o'clock  a  rocket  flew  up  ;  and  then 
the  trains  were  fired  that  consigned  the  stores  of  this  great  naval 
dep6tto  tlie  flames;  and  the  firesbip  went  amongst  the  men-of-war 
and  the  frigates  at  their  anchorage,  and  they  were  quickly  burning 
to  the  water's  edge,  amidst  the  explosion  of  powder  magazines 
which  threatened  to  involve  tl^e  destroyers  themselves  in  the  gen- 
eral havoc.     ''The   concussion  of  air,"  says  sir  Sidney  Smith, 
*'  and  the  shower  of  falling  timber  on  fire,  was  such  as  nearly  to 
destroy  the  whole  of  us."     Napoleon  at  St  Helena  described  the 
conflagration  at  Toulon  as  a  sublime  and  unique  spectacle.     But 
that  night  presented  a  scene  of  horror  far  more  impressive  than 
the  grandeur  of  the  illumination  which  threw  its  red  light  afar 
upon  &ea  and  mountain.    The  quays  of  Toulon  were  crowded  with 
terrified  multitudes  of  both  sexes,  earnestly  impbring  a  refuge  in 
the  Allied  fleet  from  the  dreaded  vengeance  of  the  triumphant 
republicans.     Many  of  the  more  prominent  of  the  monarchical 
party  had  been  previous^ly  received  on  board   the   British  and 
Spanish  ships  which  were  about  to  mote  into  the  roads  off  Toulon ; 
but  there  was  a  helpless  Sand  of  fugitives  left  behind,  who,  haviiig 
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found  a  temporary  abiding  placft,  kne^  Aat  the  vengeailce  which 
they  had  escaped  at  Marseille  and  Lybn  would  follow  tKetin  here. 
Sonie  crowded  with  desperate  haste  into  boats  which  they  found 
ttpon  the  beach,  and  were  swamped.  Ot!iers  dashed  into  the  sea, 
hoping  to  be  picked  up  by  tlie  ships'  crews.  Sir  Sidney  Smith 
lingered  in  the  harbour — amidst  the  bewildering  glare  and  smoke, 
the  tempest  of  scorching  ashes,  even  the  fire  of  the  republican 
batteries  upon  the  port, — till  his  own  retreat  had  become  difficult, 
m  the  endeavour  to  rescue  all  who  cried  to  him  for  succour.  In 
a  debate  in  Parliament  it  was  asserted  that  the  commanders  were 
much  to  blame  in  not  having  made  dispositions  for  securing  and 
bringing  away  the  miserable  inhabitants ;  and  that,  although  a 
considerable  number  had  embarked,  that  number  was  small,  when 
Compared  witli  the  wretches  tliat  were  left  behind.*  On  the  con- 
trary, it  was  officially  asserted  that  every  one. was  taken'  from  th^ 
town  on  its  evacuation  that  feft  disj!rbfed  to  go.f  The  naval  hi^ 
torian  of  Great  Britain  says,  **  Those  who  recollect  the  massacres 
that  stained  republican  France  will  begratffied  to  learn,  thai!  14,877* 
men,  women  and  children,  of  the  loyal  T6ulonese  received  art 
asylum  on  board  the  ships  of  the  British."  J  The  refugees  at 
Toulon,  according  to  Lamartine,  were  conveyed  to  Leghorn,  and 
established  themselves  m  Tuscony.  Lamartine  paints  the  horrofi 
of  that  night,  and  the  difficulties  of  the  attempt  to  canV  away  the 
terrified  multitudes,  ©ut  he  dbes  not  distort  historical  facts,  to 
pratify  that  hatred  of  England  which  seems,  in  some  instaftces,  td 
oe  engendered  by  her  hospitality.  Anotlicr  historiah'of  the  Rev- 
ofitttion  says,  "  A  party  of  fugitives  had  found  an  asylunfv  on  board 
the  Spanish  and  Neapolitan  vessels,  wherfe  they  were  treated  with  a 
generous  sympathy.  The  English  themselves,- although  less  an'x* 
loos  {guof^ut  fnoins  empresslsy,  reCef^ed  a  ceHttift  number^  and  th^ 
•English  government  allowed  them  some  suppor%.'"  §  "  Those  "ieh* 
tSments  6f  humanity,'*  which  M.  L.  Blinc  etrfogizes  in  the  SpanfsH 
admiral,  Langara,  appear  to  have  had  some '  placie  in  the  heart  of 
the  English  admiral.  Lord  Hood,  in  his  despatch  of  the  20tH 
5>ecember,  writes,  "  It  is  a  very  comfortable  satisfaction  to  me, 
that  several  thousands  of  the  meritorious  inhabitants  of  Toulon 
were  sheltered  in  his  majesty's  ships.**  Those  were  sednlotrsiy 
cared  for  who  claimed  protection  as  being*  most  compromised. 
-Mr.  Fox,  in  the  debate  on  the  evacuation  of  Touflon,  daid,  if  Wd 

•  **  Parlinnentary  History,"  AfKl  10, 171^  vol.  sioL^odt^  i^         \  thid^  col.  346. 

t  Janio$*s"NavaJ  History,"  «iic»L-b  p.  is^ 

i  LohIs  Blanc,  "  Hjftioire  de  la  Rivoludon,"  torn.  z.  p.  lox. . 
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took  ^way  sjl  tlvose  who  were  desirous  of  CQming  away,  we  had  th^ 
less  to  lament,  our  failure ;  but  he  added,  that  ;the  oumerous  exe]- 
cutions  that  followed  ten^i^d  to  throw  a  doubt  upon  this  statement 
The  executions  were  indeed  numerous.  Bar^re  had  expressed  the 
temper  of  the  French  Convention  towai:d8  Toulon,:  "The  con- 
quest won  by  the  Mountain  over  the'  Brissotines  must  be  com^ 
memorated  by  a  mark  sg^  on  the.  place  w^ere  Toujon  pnce  stood! 
The  national  thunder  must  crush  the  hoiis^  of  every  ttader  in  that 
town."  The  Committee  of  Public  Safety  had  sent  thither  its 
commissioners,  Barras,  Frdron,  ,and  the  younger  Robespierre. 
According  to  some  accpunts  these  ministers  of  vengeance  sle.w 
ihousands  , by  their  fusillade^.  According  to.  other,  accounts,  the 
aumber.of  victims  did  not^ exceed  a  hundred  and  fifty  or  two 
nuncjred.*  The  letters  of  Frdron  himself,  if  not  forgeries,  contra- 
dict the  apolpgists  of  republican  massacres.  On  the  24th  oi 
December,  five  days  after  Toulon  had  been  evacuated  by  the 
Allies,  he  writes  to  the  Committee  in  Paris,  that  he  had  secured 
twelve  thousand  labourers  to  raze  to  the  ground  the  buildings  of 
the, town;  and  he  adds,  "  pach  day  I  ficcomplish  the  ,f fill  of  two 
hundred  he^ds  -,  and  ^^iready  eight  hundred  Toulonpse  have  been 

.  The  captur^?  ^d  d^stfjjction  of  .?i  Jarge  portion  of  the  French 
ileet  at  Toulop. jwafi  pf.considecal^le  service  to  Greajt  Britain  in.  thp 
oaval  .war,.  Buij,  lik?;  many. other  successes,  at  may  be.  doubted 
.whether  the  moral- injury  did  not  overbalance  the  material  advan- 
tage^ .  Burke,  before  the  evenJs  of  the-  i8th  of  December,  '^heard 
with  infinite  sorrow  .that  in  taking  the  king  of  France's  fleet  in  trust, 
we  insti^nUy  unrigged  and  disnlasted.  the  ships.  .  .  .  Thes^ 
ships  are  now  so  circj^mstanced,  that  if  we  are  forced  to  evacuate 
Toulpn,  they  must  f^ll,into  the  hands  of  the  .enemy,  or  be  burnt  TSv 
ourselves.  I  know  this  .is  by  some  considered  as  a  fine  thine:  for 
us.  But  the  Athenians  ought  not  to  be  J^etter  than  the  English,  <5r 
Mr.  Pitt  less  virtuous  than  Aristides.'*.f  This  reasoning  was  too 
subtle  for  the  Parliament  or, the.  people  to  comprehend  It.  Great 
Britain  was  at 'war  with  France;  and  therefore  it  was.  good  for 
Great  Britain  to  have  destroyed  fifteen  vessels  of"w^r.,at  Toulon 
and  to  hav^  brought  away  seventeen.  When  Aristides  would  not 
listen  to  the  project  of  burning  thp  Lacedaemonian  fleet,  he  said 
that  nothing  coul4  be  more  advantageous  to  the  State  or  less  hon- 
.ourable.  The. parallel  does  not^hpld^iq  all  its  circumstances.  The 
deatructioo  of.  the  Lacedaemonian  Aeet  would  hiaye  been  ah  act  of 

.   .        . .     t  "  f  olicy  pi  the  Allies.'^  .  ,      . 
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treacherj-  to  confederates.  No  one  denied  the  advantage  rf  crip, 
pling  the  Toulon  fleet ;  and  few  could  see  any  inJustTce  in  despoil- 
ing any  enemy,  whose  language  was,  "  May  England  bie  ruined! 
May  England  be  annihilated !  Such  ought  to  be  the  Concluding 
article  of  every  revolutionary  decree  of  the  National  Convention  of 
France.*'  * 

In  the  debate  on  the  Address,  when  Parliament  was  opened  on 
the  2ist  of  January,  1794,  Mr.  Fox  took  a  retrospect  of  tiie  events 
of  the  preceding  seven  months.  He  said  that  when  the  Session 
closed  in  June,  there  were  parties  existing  in  France  of  equal 
strength.  The  Girondins  occupied  Lyon,  Bourdeaux,  and  other 
places  ;  the  Royalists  possessed  La  Vendue.  The  Convention  not 
only  quelled  all  jnternal  insurrections,  but  defeated  their  foreign 
enemies.  What,  he  asked,  is  the  inference  ?  *VTh^t  there  is  n6 
probability,  nor  even  possibility,  of  overthrowing  the  Jacobin  gov- 
ernment of  France  in  another  campaign,  nor  in  another  after  that." 
The  minority  in  both  Houses  constantly  alleged,  against  Mr.  Pitt, 
that  the  establishment  of  monarchy  in  France  was  the  object  which 
he  wished  to  effectuate.  They  might  have  reproached  him  tnore 
justly  that,  if  he  really  had  this  object  at  hdart,  he  Jost  the  only  real 
opportunity  of  giving  an  energetic  support  tp  the  loyal  and  reli- 
gious spirit  which  had  been  awakened  in  a  portion  of  France  f  and 
had' neglected  thus  to  oppose  a  definite  principle  to  the  ferocious 
domination  of  the  Jacobin  governmei^t  It  has  been  siid  of  Mr. 
Pitt  by  one  who,  looking  calmly  upon  the  past,  is  not  carried  away 
by  any  anti-democratic  prejudices,  "  If  it  was  impossible  to  pre- 
serve peace,  he  should  have  adopted  the  only  policy  which  could 
lead  to  victory.  He  should  have  proclaimed  a  Holy  War  for  reli- 
jg^qn,'  morality,  property,  order,  public  law,  and  should  have  thus 
opposed  to  the  Jacobins  an  energy  equal  to  their  own;".f  tn 
March,  1793,  the  people  , of  Brittany  and  La  Vendue  rushe;,d  into 
such  a.  Holy  War ;  and  during  the  whole  of  that  year  they,  were 
fighting  with  an  energy  which  at  one  time  appeared  not  unlikely  to 
hurl  back  the  Jacobin  tyranny  to  its  chosen  seat  of  Paris,  and  give 
the  proyinces  a. chance  of  escape  from  the  Reign  of  Terror  which 
had  established  itself  after  the  fall  of  the  Girondins.  The  effort's 
of  the  poor  Vendeans  are  in  vain.  The  provinces  look  on  and 
tremble  whilst  the  guillotine  does  its  work  in  the  South  of  France  ; 
whilst  the  Queen  Marie  Antoinettc,-^sent  before  the  Revolutlort- 
ary  Tribunal,  on  the  motion  of  Bar^re,  who  calls  the  daughter  pf 
Maria  Theresa  ♦'the  Austrian  woman," — is  dragged  to  the  scaffolci 
on  the  loth  oi  October  ;  whilst  Vergniaud,  the. young  and  eloquent, 

*  Speech  of  Barire,  September  ai,  1793.  f  Macaulay,  ''Life  ol  Pitu" 
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and  twentyrone  oth^er  Girondio  deputies,  are  put  to  death  on  the 
same  day,  the  31st  of  October;  whilst  the  enthusiastic  Madame 
Roland ;  ai^d  Bailly,  once  so  venerated  as  a  patriot ;  and  the  duke 
of  OrieaASy  whose  fate  nobody  deplores^  are  executed  early  in 
November;  whilst  the. Goddess  of  Reason,  personated  by  a  harlot 
of  the  Opera,  is  inaugurated  at  Notre  Dame.  Surely,  the  outraged 
humanities  and  decencies  of  life  will  not  long  endure  these  horrors. 
They  will  be  endured ;  and  they  will  go  on  from  bad  to  worse. 
Terror  calls  out  itslevy-en-masse  to  defend  the  Republic  from  all 
internal  and  external  enemies.  Wherever  there  is  a  foe  on  the 
frontier  the  conscripts  are  hurled  against  him.  Wherever  insurrec- 
tion againsjL  the  Mountain  shows  its  head,  legions  march  to  put  it 
down.  Jourdan  drives  the,  prince  of  Cobourg  over  the  Sambre  on 
i6th  of  October.  The  Vend^ans  are  annihilated  at  Mans  and  Sa- 
venay  in  the  middle  of  December.  The  Jacobin  governnjent  is 
successful  in  all. its  military  operations.  Success  throws  a  veil 
over  its  (primes  ;  and  the  French  learn  to  believe  that  Bar^re  was 
speaking  very  reasonably  when  he  exclaimed,  *'  The  vessel  of  the 
devolution  can  float  into  port  only  on  waves  of  blood.'' 

The  excjtii^g  and  romantic  incidents  o{  the  war  in  La  Vendue 
are  familiar  to  inost  persons,  in  the  charming  Me;moir&  of  the  Mar% 
chioness  de,I^  .Roche jaquelein^  She  has  presented  to  us,  in  her 
simple  and  touching  descriptions,  the  picture  of  a  community  al- 
most wholly  different  from  any  other  French  population  at  the 
time  of  the  Revolution.  La  VendeCf  known,  also  as  Z^  Pays  du 
Bocagey — -a  tract  of  about  a.  hundred  and  fifty  miles  square,  on  the^ 
southern  bank  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Loire, — was  for  tl)e  most 
part  a  sequestered  district,  with  few  towns — a,  pastoral  district, 
where  the  resident  proprietors  lived  without  pojnqp, or  luxury,  keep: 
iog  up  an  affectionate  intercourse  with  the  peasantry ;  and  where. 
the  cur^  and  their  flocks  had  no  differences  of  opinion,  and  the 
phil^ophy  of  the  Revoj^vitton  had  not  come  to  disturb  the  old  pietyr 
^d  its  traditional  superstitions.  This  state  of  tranquillity  was  in-^ 
terruptedby  the  harsh  measures  of  the  republican  authorities,  be- 
fore the  death  of  the  king<  TJbe  murmurs  of  the  people  ^came- 
loud  against  their  oppressors.  '*  Th^  \inhappy  peasants,  ^oundcd^ 
in  every  thing  that  was  dear  to.  them — subjected  to  a  yoke  whicli 
the  happiness  the^  had  formerly,  enjoyed  made  them  feel  still 
l]Leavier^T-revolt,ed  at  last.  •.  »  .  The  insurrection  began^  from  the, 
impulse,  of  the,  mopent,  lyitjio^t  plan,  without  concert,  and  almost 
without  hopes."**  ,It.  broke  out  at  La  Florentin  Anjou,^AYhere  the 
young  men  iBade  a  iorpible  resistance  tp  the  Qomipission^ers  who 
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#fere  iiup^riiltetidtfiig  'the  baflldt  for'  th6  IbVy  of  tr66ft^,'  Jaqae^ 
Cath^lineau,  a  hawker  of  woollens,  pbt  himself  at  thef  he^  of  hl^' 
countrymen,  who  were  all  accustomed  to  fidd-sports,  arid  sdme  fa- 
rtilliar  with  the  use  of  arhis.  Their  numbers  soon  amotrihed  to  i* 
thousand ;  but  after  several  suCceS^iful  encounters  with '  ftie  repub-- 
lican  troops,  they  suddenly  dispersed;  for  Easter  was  at  hand,  aind' 
they  must  keep  the  sacred  festival  in  their  own  homes.  But  the 
Vendearis  were  soon  again  in  the  field,  mkny  under  the  command 
of  M.  de  Charette;  who  became  the  principal  chief  of  the  district 
of  Bas  Poitou.  Another  leader,  theSnOst  populnr'  of  the*  Insurgents, 
was  youiigf  Henri  de  la  RochejaqueMni  who  said  to  his  feri  thousand 
followers,  "  Follow  me  When  I  advarfcd  against  the'eiftemyj  kill' 
rtie  when  I  turn  my  back"u^6ii  them  |>  revenge  'ffie,  If  Wi^y  bnn^ 
me  down."  M.  de  Lescui^e,  the  first  husbind  of  the  fafr  historianf 
6f  La  Vettd^fe,  was  equally  beloved.  ThWre  w-ere  ptAer  t/liiefs  who 
held  6omTnands,  some  of  Wftbm  had  sfeWed'  in'the  army. '  Butthd 
dlsciiirtine  of  the'  insurgents'was^ veryihlp^rfedt;  and'  thieir  'cirgam'ia-' 
tion  still  iTidre  Ibo^eV  Tt  was  an  ai*rti<r  df 'jiarti2ans,who  fodght  well^ 
but  had  little  efFectuaT  cotitett  iti  theli*  dpei^atfons.  \  '^ 

To  trice  the  course  of  civil  waV  in  La  Vetidi^eWbuW  exceed 
the  limits  cf  thi^  festory,  and  Wduld  bd  i  d^p^ture^fdtti  its  objects;' 
After  'vlridxr^  successes  against-  th-^  I'epublicans,' the '  cofi test  as--* 
sumed'the  .thb^t  ^orinrdaMe  dim6n^!6ns.  Cathfelineku'wa^'i^ofntfed'' 
to  the  chie^'coramarid  of  the  InSurgfeTits  *;  but  was  sooiA  after  killed/ 
Generar Wb^tei^mann  was;  dbp&Kect^^by'tlhe  CoiiVeritlibnV'with^ 
orders  to  lay  wake'ifid  btirn  the  whole*  di^trttt!.  The  rbyah'^ts  at> 
ticked  Westerftlahri  at  Chatlllon ;  and  his  defeat:  Was  followed  b/ 
fearful  Thi^kcre'ii  of  the  rei)ublican's 'fntev'engfe  of  Iheir*  ^indfctlfVe^ 
abt^.  I'her  Whblrfitfiliitfy  was  in  the  agonies  of  an  interRecine  con-' 
fftfct.  Durtdg-tte  surtiin'^  the  EnglislV  government  'off^r^d'  kskiist-' 
atice-  through  kit  ertiigraht  from'  Brittirff,  M.  deTititetii&e,'''«v^ 
l^otrght  despatches  from  Mr.  Dhndks. ' "  The' ignt)ranc^  bfthe'  En^J 
lish,  in  all  that  relslte'd  to  the  position  of  the  Vcndeans;  is  described* 
is  complete;  and  M.  de  Tmtenlac,  although  he/stated  that  the 
Engits'H  government  appeared'  cHspiosed  to  assist,  atid''  thrft  all' 
s^eemed  ready  for  a  landing  br^  the  coast  of  Fiance,  c6Uld'not  help' 
sfuspecti'rtgflts  lukewarmness,  bn  iiccbunt  of  **the  totidtict  of 'tliii' 
inglish  mfhiStry  towards  the  eiAighifitsf."  the  .V<iidean  chiefs; 
propbsed'  a*'^ce  of  landing 'fbi'^a  British  fbrcfe,  arid  promised- tti' 
jil>i*  witn  ffity  t*i6usand  men,  ''f^^'Miii^s  the-TdRfj:tkhi''t^6ti0 
tMt  tM  ^'fothisetl  h^lp  W6uld  cbmt!^'  The'  wat*  went  oh'Vi^rtiit  ktif 
aiS^istitiyi^^frotti  •thr'mitirstVjr  8?'Mr.  Pllt.  II'  i;ira1s  iJt^c/ftilify  out  6*C 
bis-^oVrer-  to  i^ehder  airtf 'cfffcietiia:!  aid,  With^a  udrtbet-  e^f^'oWer 
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objects  m  h^,  «ach  requfririg  i^fH^  tfiousaiid  "AiSn.     W^  &\A  hof 
Ttaike  war,  as  Carnot  made  war;  by  thrb<ring  a'gf^dt  -foi-cc  npon  otfe^ 
point.     The   Coriveritiofl  sent  t^  hundred  thous'and'  men  tao  La 
Vendue,  with 'Orders  tliat  the  whole  inhabitants  should  be  exter-" 
mnnated  withotrt  regard  to  age  or  sex,  the  woods  in  which   they 
sheltered  cut  down,  the  h^Ttati 0ns  given  to  the^fljimes.     Terrible  ' 
was  the  resistance  to  these  Sanguinary  decrees/  Some  6t  the  Ven- 
dean  chiefe,  such  as  M.  de  Lescure  and  Henri 'dfe  la  Rochejaque- 
Icin,  were  humane  ;  oth'ers,  such  as  Ch^rette,  repaid   cruelty  by 
croelty.     The  Vendeans  obfarnfed  a  victory  over  Kleber,  at  Chol- 
lett  in   September;  but  another  battle  WAS  fought 'on  the  same 
ground,  ^hefii  the  bverwhelttih^  idttet  of  the  republfc  drove  the 
insurgents  16  thelow  cbuhtry  on  th6' bank  <)f  the  Lo<re. '  M.  tS€ 
BoBchamps,  one  ■  of  the  most  dRcieiiif  comtriandewj  i^is  nftortal- 
ly  wounded   at  CboHet;     Mv  dd' Le^Cufe 'had  b^en^'jif^ottsly^ 
wotmded,  and  met  a  lingering'  d&^<V.    ^eW^i  de  la-  R'oc*y?jaSf[Ue'^' 
lein  was  now  elek^tedto  the'chiW  ttimftahd*.''  The  "paksagie  bfthe' 
Loire  into  Brittany,  Wh^e  tft'i  peojild  frivitfed  the-  f  ilgftTvds  to  come^ 
over  ^d  jom  tfee^fe'te^'fo'fhiih'S,  ha^'be'en^^^  l!he  Mar- 

chioness-dfe  Kf  ft'6chejaqdeft/n'4vithd  jibwtri^hieh*'an  eye^\^i' 
ness  could  only  attain.  ..  S,h^  paints^  tl>/e* heights  of  St.  Florent 
forming  a  semicircular  boundary  to  a  vast  level  strand  reaching  to 
the  wide  Loire  ;  eighty  thousand  people  crowded  in  the  valley  ; 
soldiers,  women,  children,  aged,  wounded,  flying  from  destruction  ; 
the  burning  villages  behind  ;  another  multitude  on  the  opposite 
shore.  There  were  five  thousand  republican  prisoners  with  the 
Vendean  army.  It  was  proposed  to  shoot  them.  The  wounded 
De  Lescure  interfered,  and  they  were  spared.  But  another  spirit 
soon  came  over  this  devoted  royalist  almost  in  his  dying  hours. 
He  was  carried  with  the  army  in  a  carriage.  On  his  way  "  some- 
body came  and  read  to  him  from  a  newspaper  the  details  of  the 
queen's  death.  He  cried  out,  *  Ah  !  the  monsters  have  then  killed 
her !  I  fought  to  deliver  her !  If  I  live  it  will  be  to  revenge  her. 
No  more  quarter.'  This  idea  never  quitted  him."  *  The  details 
of  that  murder,  if  truly  told,  would  excuse  this  outburst.  The  long 
imprisonment  in  the  temple  ;  the  brutal  separation  of  the  mother 
from  her  son  ;  her  removal  to  the  dens  of  the  Conciergerie  ;  her 
mock  trial  and  exposure  to  the  obscene  insults  of  the  judges  of  the 
infamous  Trib^pnal ;  her  lofty  contempt  ;  her  pious  fortitude  ; — 
these  were  indeed  details  to  move  even  a  merciful  leader  of  a  royal- 
ist insurrection  to  think  only  of  revenge.  De  Lescure  died  :  but 
his  words  were  not  forgotten.    Then  came  a  series  of  battles  in 

m 

•  **  Memoirs,"  p.  3  la. 
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mfbich  no  quarter  was  given  on. either  side.  The  harassed  fugi- 
tives again  tried  to  repass  the  l^oire,  reduced  in  number  to  ten 
thousand  survivors.  The  final  destruction  of  "  the  Catholic  army  " 
soon  closed  that  first  great  struggle. of  the  Vendeans.  The  brave 
Henri  de  la  Rochejaquelein  was  killed.  The  horrible  proceedings 
of  the  Jacobin  Proconsul  Carrier  at  Nantes — his  noyadcs^  in  which 
boat-loads  of  victims  were  sunk  daily  by  this  exulting  ruffian,— ^these 
formed  the  climax  of  the  horrors  of  the  royalist  war.  The  details 
of  these  tragedies  are  heart-sickening.  *'  Cruel  is  the  panther  of 
the  woods,  the  she  bear  bereaved  of  her  whelps ;  but  there  is  in 
roan  a  hatred  crueller  than  that/'  * 

Whilst  all  these  struggles  in  La  Vend^,  heroic  but  hopeless, 
were  proceeding  during  that  eventful  year,  the  British  .goyernment 
having  twice  been  in  communication  with  the  royalists,  at  length 
rousi^d  itself  to  make  an  efEort  for  their  assistance.  At  the  moment 
when  the  Vendeans  had  re-<^pssed  the  Loire«  unable  to  maintain 
their  portion,  in  Brittanypan  eJi^pedition  under  the  command  of 
lord  Moira,  with  eight  English  battalions  and  ten  thousand  Hano- 
verians and  emigrants,  was  dispatched  to,  their  assistance.  There 
was  no  signal  from  tlie  shore.    The  help  had  come  too  late. 

•  Carlyle,  book  t.,  chap. '  "=•- 
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CHAPTER  U.       . 

The  Reign  of  Terror  in  France. — Sentence  upon  Muir  and  Palmer  in  Scotland. — Sos- 
penaion  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.— -Trials  lor  High-treason  of  Hardy,  Tuoke,  and 
TbelmlL — Invasion  threatened — National  Defeott. — State  of  the  Nary. — Howe's 
Naval  Victory  of  the  first  of  June. — French  decree  of  No  Quartex  for  Englishmen 
and  Hanoverians. — Jacobinism  recognizes  the  Supreme  Being. — The  Fall  of  Robes- 
pierre.— Rottenness  of  the  Coalition  against  France. — Successes  of  the  French. — 
Recall  of  the  Duke  of  York  from  the  command  of  the  British  forces. — Holland  lost. — 
Remnant  of  the  British  army  leaves  the  Continent.— Pdand  finally  enslaved  when 
KoBciudco  fell. — Corsica. — Siege  of  Bastia. 

On  the  opening  of  the  Session  of  Parliament  in  January,  1794, 
the  earl  of  Mormngton  (afterwards  Marquis  Wellesley)  delivered  a 
most  remarkable  speech,  in  which  he  traced  the  whole  course  o{ 
the  French  Revolution,  contending  that  it  was  impossible  to  make 
peace  with  those  who  directed  the  government  of  France.  His 
eloquent  peroration  was  in  some  degree  prophetic  of  the  vicissitudes 
that  the  then  possessors  of  revolutionary  authority  might  be  ex- 
pected to  undergo.  Would  a  great  nation  rely  upon  her  own  sword, 
or  entrust  the  whole  frame  of  her  laws,  her  liberties,  and  her  reli- 
gion, "  to  whatever  may  be  the  accidental  caprice  of  any  new  band 
of  malefactors,  who,  in  the  last  convulsions  of  their  exhausted 
country,  may  be  destined  to  drag  the  present  tyrants  to  their  own 
scaffolds,  to  seize  their  lawless  power,  to  emulate  the  depravity  of 
their  example,  and  to  rival  the  enormity  of  their  crimes  ?  "  *  As- 
suredly the  Revolution  was  then  steadily  pursuing  the  process  of 
**  eating  its  owii  children."  The  Girondins  had  all  vanished — 
some  by  the  scaffold,  some  by  starvation,  some  by  poisoh.  Other 
chiefs  of  rival  factions  wet-e  about  to  follow.  On  the  24th  of 
March,  the  Hdbertistes  were  guillotined.  On  the  3rd  of  April,  the 
Dantonists  were  guillotined.  Hdbert,--7-thc  rtiost  filthy  of' writers, 
the  most  violent  of  insurrectionists, — and  a(  sf  range  assorti'nent  of 
his  dlsciples^,  were  condemned  for  their  love  of  blood.  Danton, 
and  Camille  Desmoulins,  who  had  grown  skrk  of  revolutionary 
horrors,  sto6d  eqiially  in  the  way  of  Robespierre,  and  were  con- 
demned for  their  moderation.  The  Notabilities  of  the  Revolution 
Call  in  quick  succession  ;  but  the  guillotine  knows  no  distinction  6£ 

*  "  Parliaaaentary  History,*'  vol.  xxx*  ooL  1313. 
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persons.  It  sweeps  all  opinions  into  its  sack.  It  takes  without 
any  nicety  of  selection  the  widow  of  Hebert;  the  widow  of  Camille 
Desmoulins ;  the  princess  Elizabeth,  the  admirable  sister  of  Louis  ; 
the  duchess  de  Grarftnont,  and  the  duchess  du  Chatelet ; — famous 
members  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  D'Espremenil,  Chapelier, 
and  Thourot ; — Malesherbes,  the  generous  defender  of  the  king, 
with  his  daughter  and  grand-daughter.  For  republicans  and  royal- 
ists, for  rich  and  poor,  for  either  sex,  for  bedridden  fourscore,  and 
for  blooming  sixteen,  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal. has  its  infaljiblp 
prescription.  The  prisons  of  Paris  are  full — not  of  violators  of  the 
laws  for  tl>e  protection  of  person  and ;  property,  but  of  suspects. 
The  prisons  -must  be  emptied.  In  these  pleasant  months  of  April 
and  May,  when  the  orange  blossoms  are  smelling  sweetly  in  the 
Tuileries  gardens,  the  dread  machine  is  doing  its  daily  work  upon 
batches  of  a  dozen  or  a  score  \  and  women  sit  upon  its  steps  and 
knit — the  "  Tricoteuses  of  Robespierre  '*  who  were  paid  to  assist 
in  the  "  National  fete%l^— tjie.  prie^tes?es  of  |:he  sacrifices,  during 
those  two  months,  of  five  luindred  and  twenty-sev^f>  select  victim^ 
lout  of  seven  thousand  prisoners. 

These  things  were  not  done  in  a  corner.  Englisl?iiieahe;?j?d 
^n^  read  of  the  atrocities  of  the  Reign  of  Terror— probably. pr^ 
fiented  to  th^m  with  sonic  exaggeration.  At  t^iss^son  the.j^;Q^- 
Jish  government  .chose  to  helievj^  .thatjevqlutionary  principles  had 
an  especiaj  jittraction  ([of  ^om,e.portioi>  ojt  th^|)eoplp  of  t^is  co^ntry. 
.pbscure  quarters  pf  Lpf^fioa  jverp  srw^ming,^itr^  eipigrant  nqj^ility 
6M2d  clergy— learning,  tpi^ftbo^ir  at  some  .calling^,  or  earning  thei;- 
iwre^Vl  by.  teaching,  their  'language.  Delicately  nurtured  wome^ 
w^e  m^^ntua-m^kers  in  gai^rpts  in  the  dingy  j-egion's  pf  St,  Panpra^. 
There  might  be  ^  few  sterp-beUevers.  in  equality  who  lyQuld  rejoice 
to  se«  the  great  013^3. of  tJie  earth  humbled  in  the  dusit;  but. even 
these  plight  have  been  so£tene.din  beholding  how  cheerfully  adver- 
sity was  borne, — in  many  cases  how  piously^  ,  "^VJiat  li^nglishmen 
heard  of  the  course  of  Revolution  abroad— its  murders,  its  confisca- 
tions, its  interruptions  of  alLinfiustry,.its  conscriptions  ; — :what  they 
saw  of.  the  pri.vations  .and  , humiliations  of  those  who. had  taken 
refuge- where;  they  might  at  least  be  safe  from  j^^yless  violence-r- 
thes^.^hipga^  were  npt  c^culated  to  make  tl^em  desirous  of  such 
prg^nic  changes  as,  would  substitute,  a  sanguin9,ry  Pespotism  for  a 
limited  Monarchy,  ^.^atipxi^l  Convention  for  a  Kop^eof  (^on^mons, 
.and  a  Revolvitipnary  TriWn^  ^or  a  Priti^h  Jury.^  Nevertheless, 
(this  w.as.the  dr^?|de^  dai\ger^tp  pfocl^ina  which  Burke  first  rang  his 
jf^larm-beUr  ,AjCC9,^ding  t(^  .the  belii^f  of  the  great  pajlimehtary 
majority,  the  advocates  of  Reform  were  the^igh-priests  of  Anarchy. 
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pttt  did  not  h<^  such  extreme  views,  r  He  said,  as  he  had  a  rtght 
to  say,  that  it  was  a  dangerous  time  for  any  constitutional  change. 
But  he  was  carried  along  with  the  current ;  and  he  practically  iden* 
ti£ed  himself  with  the  pas^mis  of  (he  time,  when  he  sanctioned 
the  arbitrary  attempts  to  punish  Reformers  as  conspirators. 

The  disposition  of  the  British  government  was  exhibited  in  a 
very  striking  manner  in  the  parliamentary  proceedings  arising  out 
of  the  sentences  passed  by  the  Courts  of  Scotland  upon  Thomas 
Muir,  and  Thomas  Fysshe  Palmer.  We  are  told  by  the  biographer 
of  lord  Eldon  that  '*  the  revolutionary  poison,  distributed  by  the 
French  republicans,  had  now  begim  to  operate  extensively.  A  time 
theref<Mre  was  considered  by  the  government  to  have  arrived,  when 
the  safety  of  the  State  required  prosecutions,  which  should  involve 
heavier  consequences  than  those  attaching  under  the  English  law 
to  mere  sedition.  The  first  experiments  weremsuiein  Scotland-"  * 
These  first  experiments  were  certainly  not  greatly  to  the  honour  of 
those  who,  in  the  sister  kingdom,  contrived  to  inflict  the  punish- 
ment of  fourteen  years  transportation  upon  Muir,  a  young  advocate 
at  the  Scotch  bar,  aad  seven  years  transportation  upon  Palmer^ 
an  £nglish  clergy  in  in,  for  an  offence  which  in  England  would  have 
amounted  only  to  a  misdemeanour,  if  a  jury  could  have  been  found 
in  England  to  convict  the  accused.  They  were  agitators  for  Re- 
form to  the  represetttation  of  the  people*  The  lord- justice  clerk 
Brazfield  summed  up  violently  against  Muir ;  and,  says  lord  Camp- 
bell, ''  hardly  attempted  to  conceal  that  the  corpus  delicti  was  the 
advocacy  of  Parliamentary  Reform.''  This  specimen  of  a  past  time 
asked,  w^t  right  had  the  rabble,  who  had  been  petitioning  Parlia- 
ment, to  representation  ?  The  landed -interest  alpne  has  a  right  to 
be  represented.  In  passing  sentence  vpon  Muir  it  was  proclaimed 
that  by  the  Roman  law,  which  is  held  to  be  the  Scotch  Common 
Law,  transportation  was  amongst  the  mildest  of  penalties;  tliat 
death  was  the  proper  punishment  of  sedition— death  by  the  gal- 
lows or  by  exposure  to  wild  bejusts,  as  the  merciful  judge  set  forth 
in  iatin  quotations^  la  a  roost  learned  and  able  speech  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  where  these  arbitrary  proceedings  formed  the 
subject  of  several  debates,  Mr.  Adam  maintained  that  the  ofEence 
with  which  these  persons  wiqre  charged  In  their  indictments  was 
what  the  law  of  Scotland  termed  Ijeasing-making^  that  is,  utt^- 
ing  wordsy  or  publishing  matter,  pending  to  breed  discord  between 
the  king  and  his  people  ;  and  that  the  punishment  of  transportation 
could  not*  by.  the  same  law,  be  inflicted  for  the-  crime  of  Leasiog- 
makinc:.    The  lord  advocate  contended  that  he  had  indicted  them 

•  Twin-"  Ufa  ctf  lord  Kdon,'*  vol.  i.  p.  ajvw 
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tinder  tfie  Common  Law*/ and  that  th«  judges  m  Scotland  had  i 
discretionary  power  of  punishing  by  transiX)rtatK)n  uliat*  in  Engs- 
land  was  known  as  Sedition.  This  law  officer  liad  the  indiscretion 
to  say  that,  Mr.  Adam  having  talked  of  assimilating  the  law  of 
Scotland  to  the  law  of  England,  and  of  calling  the  attention  of  th« 
Scotch  judges  to  the'  milder  punishments  of  England  for  the  same 
offence,  "  he  saw  no  reason  for  this ;  on  the  contrary  he  saw  manx 
strong  reasons  for  bringing  the  law  of  England  up  to  that  of  Scot- 
land." The  indignation  of  Mr.  Fox  was  withering.  "  If  that  day 
should  ever  arrive  which  the  lord  advocate  seems  so  anxiously  to 
wish  for — if  the  tyrannical  laws  of  Scotland  sliouJd  ever  be  intro- 
duced  in  opposition  to  the  humane  laws  of  England,  it  tvould  theA 
be  high  time  for  my  honourable  friends  and  myself  to  settle  ou^ 
affairs,  and  retire" to  some  happier  clime,  where  we  might  at  lea.st 
enjoy  those  rights  which  are  given  to  man,  and  which  his  nature 
tells  him  he  has  a  right  to  demand."  Mr.  Pitt  had  on  this  occa- 
sion, as  in  many  other  instances,  to  endure  the  reproach  of  depart- 
ing from  the  principles  he  once  professed,  in  now  sanctioning  the 
execution  of  the  sentences  upon  these  men ;  **  whose  offence,'*  said 
Mr.  Adam,  "  might  perhaps  be  traced  to  the  doctrines  formerly  in- 
culcated by  some  of  those  who  now  held  distinguished  situations  In 
the  Cabinet."  • 

On  the  1 2th  of  May  a  Message  from  the  ktng  was  delivered  to 
the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Secretary  Dundas,  in  which  it  wis 
stated  that  upon  information  of  seditious  practices  carried  on  by 
certain  Societie!^  in  London,  their  books  and  papers  had  been 
seized  j  and  that  his  majesty  had  ordered  them  to  be  laid  before  the 
Hoiise.  A  Committee  of  Secresy  was  appointed  by  ballot  to  ex- 
amine these  papers,  and  on  the  .i6th  they  presented  their  first  Re- 
port. The  Societies  whose  papers' were  thus  e;«imineH  were  "The 
Society  for  Constitutional  Information  '*  and  "  The  London  Cor- 
responding  Societ}'.*'  f  On  the  presentation  of  the  Report,  Mr. 
Pitt  dwelt  upon  the  various  allegations  of  the  Committee ;  and  par- 
ticularly upon  their  conclusion  that  a  Conventibn  was  contem- 
plated, which  might  take  uix)n  Itself  the  character  of  a  general 
representative  of  the  people;  a  Convention  evidenth'  designed, 
said  Mr.  Pitt,  "to  exercise  legislative  and  judicial  caixicities,  to 
overturn  the  established  system  of  government,  and  wrest  from 
the  Parliament  that  power  which  the  people  aiid  the*  constitution 
had  lodged  in  their  hands."  He  then  moved  "That  leave  be  giv^n 
to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  empower  his  majesty  to  secure  and  detain  su^h 
persons  as  his  majesty  shall  suspect  afe  Cohspirirtg  against  his  p6r- 

•  "Parliamentary  MUtovy,"  vol.  xxx.  col.  ^496  to  1576.        t  See  anUg  vol.  vi.  p.  563, 
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son  and  government''  The  proposed  measure  ^wa^  raSuspeosionX  "|  ^ 
of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  i  *  and  its  necessity  was  g^unded  upon 
the  recital  of  the  Bill,  *^  thai  a  treacherous  and  detestable  conspiracy^ 
bad  been  formed  for  subverting  the  existing  laws  and  constitution^ 
and  for  introducing  the  system. oi  anarchy  and  confusion  which 
had  lately  prevailed  in  France."  It  was  opposed  strenuously  by 
the  usual  small  minority,  but  was  rapidly  carried  through  the  Com- 
mons ;  and  was  passed  at  three  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning,  the  iSth. 
On  the  23rd  it  passed  the  House  of  Lords.  On  the  I9thj  after  ex- 
aminations before  the  Privy  Council,  six  persons  were  committed 
to  the  Tower,  charged  with  high-treason ;  amongst  whom  were  the 
Rev.  Jeremiah  Joyce,  private  secretary  to  e^rl  Stanhope,  Home 
Tooke,  and  John  ThelwaU.  The  State  Trials  arising  out  of  these 
arrests,  and  of  the  arrests  of  others. also  charged  with  the  h^hest 
offence  known  to  the  law,  are  amongst  the  most  interesting  pro- 
ceedings in  our  constitu^oaal  history.  Five  months  were  em- 
ployed by  Uie  government  in  preparation  for  the  arraignment  of 
thirteen  persons  to  be  chai^d.witb  ^  compassing  the  death  of  our 
Lord  the  King.''  This  resort  to  the  law  of  Constructive  Treason 
can  scarcely  now  find  a  defender,  except  a  remnant  be  left  of  the 
alarmists  who  regarded  the  long  struggle  against  popular  rights  a9 
the  saving  of  the  monarchy.  Most  men  agree  with  the  eminent 
Iaw3'er  who  now  holds  the  highest  office  under  the  Crown,  that  if 
the  ministerial  measure  had  succeeded,  *'all  political  agitation  roust 
have  l)een  extinguished  in  England  ;  as  there  would  have.  been.ic 
precedent  for  hotd^g  that  the  e££drt  to  carry  a  measure  by  in*' 
fluencing  publld  opinion  through  the  means  openly  resorted  to  in 
our  days  is  a  coAipassing  of  the  death^of  the  sovereign.  Thte  only 
chance  of  escaping  servittide  would  l«ive  been  civil  wai^'*  t 

The  Gra«F  Jury  of  Middlesex'  having  found  an'  indictmenf 
against  twelve  persons  for  high-treason,  and  a  Specfal  Commis* 
sion  having  been  appointed  for  their  trials,  this  memorable  pro* 
ceeding  commenced  at  the  Session  House  in  the  Old  Bailey,  on 
the  28th  of  October,  with  the  trial  of  Thomas  Hardv.  One  who 
was  amonrrst  the  twelve  acctlsed  has  described  this  crisis  with 
some  pomp  of  words  which  sounds  like  exaggeration,  but  which  is 
scarcely  an  overstrained  estimate  of  the  popular  feeling.  Thomas 
Holcroft  says.  *'  Perhaps  this  country  never  witnessed  a  moment 
more  portentous.  The  hearts  afjd  con  te  nances -of  men  seemed 
pregnant  with  doubt  and  terror.  '-"They  waited,  in  something  like  a 
ttnpor-of  amazement,  for  the  feiKul  setitence  on  which  their  dei 

•  SSta Vol.  IV-.p."344.  ».   '•  . 
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fiverance  orthMr  destrnction  seemed  to  depend.  Never  stireiy 
tras  the  public  mind  more  profoundly  agitated.  The  whole  power 
of  government  was  directed  against  Thomas  Hardy ;  in  his  fate 
seemed  involved  the  fate  of  the  nation."  ♦  Erskine  and  Gibbs 
were  assigned  as  counsel  for  the  prisoner.  Sir  John  Scott,  Attor- 
ney-General, opened  the  case  for  the  prosecution  in  a  speech  of 
nine  hours.  He  maintained  that  the  evidence  would  establish  the 
fact  of  a  conspiracy  to  depose  the  king,  which,  in  point  of  law,  is 
an  overt  act  of  compassing  his  death  ;  that  this  overt  act  was  in- 
cluded in  the  still  wider  design  of  subverting  the  entire  monarchy, 
and  substituting  a  commonwealth,  which  was  the  real  object  aimed 
at,  under  colour  of  a  full  and  fair  representation  of  the  people ;  that 
the  Convention  which  the  persons  thus  charged  conspired  to  es- 
tablish, was  a  Convention  to  alter  the  whole  form  of  the  sovereign 
power  of  this  country,  by  vesting  in  a  body  formed  upon  universal 
suffrage  and  the  rights  of  man,  all  the  legislative  and  executive 
government  of  the  country ;  and,  contemplating  the  destruction  o£ 
the  regal  office  in  the  constitution  of  the  state,  was  an  overt  act  of 
hi^  treason.  The  evidence  to  establish  this  statement  occupied 
five  days,  from  an  early  hour  of  each  morning  till  midnight*  "  In^ 
ite  annals  of  English  criminal  jurisprudeace  there  had  not  yet 
been  an  instance  of  a  trial  for  high  treason  that  had  not  been  fin^ 
Ished  in  a  single  day,"  says  lord  Campbell.  This  evidence  em- 
braced copious  extracts  of  the  voluminous  publications  issued  by 
^e  reforming  Societies — resolutions  and  speeches  all  over  the 
country— toasts  at  public  dianers^^  vast  variety  ol  ma^tters  whidi* 
Erskine,  in  his  reply,  described  as  not  the  peculiar  transactions  pi* 
the  prisoners,  but  of  immeaae  bodies  of  the  king's  subjects  in  vari-- 
ous  parts  of.  the  kingdodOFi,  assembled  without  the  smallest  reserve^ 
^*  Not  a  syllaJdi^  have  we  heard  read,''  said  be,  "  in  the  week's  im- 
t>dsoament  that  we  have  suffered,  that  we  had  not  all  of  us  read, 
for  months  and  months  before  the  prosecution  was  heard  of."  f 
This  reply  of  the  great  advocate  occupied  seven  hours  in  the  de- 
livery. No  one,  even  at  this  distance  of  time,  can  read  it  without 
emotion;  for  assuredly  in  the  whole  compass  of  .forensic  eloquence 
is  not  to  be  found  a  nobler  display  of  impressive  reasoning,  oX 
constitutional  learning,  of  earnestness  in  the  assertion  of  the  great 
principles  of  liberty,  of  fearlessness  in  the  exposure  of  the  tenden-* 
cies  towards  arbitrary  government;.  Men  must  then  have  acknowl« 
edged  the  force  of  the  great  tru^  which  he  uttered,  a^  we  now  re- 
gard it  from  the  historical  point  of  ^iew,  when  he  said,  '*  We  ar^ 
in  a  crisis  of  our  affairs,  which,  putting  justice  out  of  the  questi'oxi, 

*  "  Memoirs,"  toI.  in  p.  i^.  1  *'  EnkiBe*b  SpeedMs,"  vd.  in.  p.  393. 
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dttllsitt  sound  [Adiey  for  the  greatest  prudeoctt  and  moderatiom 
At  a  dine  when  other  nations  are  disposed  to  subvert  their  estate 
UshmentSy  let  it  be  our  wisdom  to  make  the  subject  feel  the  prac- 
tical benefits  of  our  own :  let  us  seek  to  bring  good'  out  of  evil: 
the  distracted  inhabitants  of  the  world  will  Hy  to  ns  for  sanctuary, 
driven  out  of  their  countries  from  the  dreadful  consequences  of  not 
attending  to  seasonable  reforms  in  government, — victims  to  the 
folly  of  suffering  corruptions  to  continue,  till  the  whole  fabric  of 
society  is  dissolved  and  tumbles  into  ruin.  Landing  upon  our 
shores,  they  will  feel  the  blessing  of  security,  and  they  will  dis- 
cover in  what  >t  consists  :  they  will  read  this  trial,  and  their  hearts 
will  palpitate  at  your  decision  ;  they  will  say  to'  one  another,  and 
tbcnr  voices  will  reach  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  May  the  conatitu- 
ikm  of  England  endure  for  ever^the  sacred  and  yet  remaining 
sanctuary  for  the  oppressed."  This  confident  anticipation  of  their 
verdict  was  not  too  bold.  Although  the  House  of  Commons  had 
made  an  ex  parte  declaration  of  guilt  in  the  recital  to  the  Act  for 
suspending  the  Habeas  Corpus — although  *Mhe  protesting  Com- 
mons was  itself  the  accuser,  and  acted  as  a  solicitor  to  prepare  the 
very  briefs  for  the  prosecution  "  • — the  orator's  belief  was  fully 
realised.  After  nine  days  close  confinement,  the  jury  returned  a 
verdict  of  Not  Guilty. 

The  advisers  of  the  Crown  now  despet^tely  resolved  to  cast' 
the  die  for  another  chance  ofsuctess.  Upon  the  same  charge^ 
and  with  the  same  evidence,  John  Home  Toolte  was  arraigned. 
He  took  much  ol  the  conduct  of  the  defence  into  his  own  hands, 
by  cross-examining'  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution.  His  cook 
ness  and  readiness,  his  repartees  and  quaint  questions,  appeared' 
tobetokeff  a  levity  inconsistent  with  his  serious  poshfon  on  a  trial 
^  life  or^death.  •  Bat  he  ha<l  the  discretion  to  leave  the  speech 
£dr  his  deftooe  in  the  hands  of  Erskine.  It  was  bolder  and  more 
cdilfident  than  the  speech  for  Hardy.  Mr.  Pitt  was  examined  by 
Tookeas  a  witness  for  the  defence;  and  he  was  subjected  to  a 
lile-eaduring  mortification  in  having  to  say  that  he  '^  did  not  recol-^ 
lect "  having  been  present  at  a  meeting  of  delegates  previous  to 
one  of  his  motions  in  Parliament  on  the  subject  of  Reform.  There 
were  others  who  did  recollect.  The  trial  of  Tooke  lasted  three 
days.  The  jury,  without  retiring,  returned  a  verdict  of  Not  Guil* 
ty.  A  third  prisoner  was  put  to  the -bar,  John  Theiwall.  He  was 
also  defended  by  Erskine;  and  the  s^tme  verdict  of  Not  Guilty 
was  retui^nod'.  jJifion-:.  t|i^  1^4  .j^^-.  .T^^^  service,  which  Er&kjne 
tendered  to  his  country,  by  his  wonderiul  efforts  on  these  tciabis 
•  SpMcb  on  th*  Trial  of  Horn*  Tdbk^^'^^BkiM's  Speecher,'*  YDt  W,  ^  7.  ^ 
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h}i8  been  estimated  by  one  of  Ike  i^ost  emment'of  the  ocators  of- 
our  own  age:  "  If  there  be  yet  amongst  us  the. power  of  freely  di»r. 
cussing  the  acts  of  our  rulers;  if  there  be  yet  the  privilege:  oli 
meeting  for  the  promotion  of  needful  reforms  ^  if  lie.  who  desi-reii- 
wholesome  changes  in  our  Constitution  be  slill  recognised  ;as  ^ 
patriot,  and  not  doomed  to  die  the  death  ol  ^a  traitor;  let  us  ac- 
knowledge with  gratitude  that  to  this  great  man,. under  Heaven,  we 
owe  this  felicity  of  the  times.''*    Lord  Campbell  affirms  that  lord 
Loughborough  was  a  principal  adviser  of  these  trials ;  and  he  adds 
a  re marlcable  anecdote  :  "  To  the  credit  of  Geoi^e  III.,  when  die 
whole  subject  was  understood  by  him,  he  rejoiced  in  the  acquit*, 
tals,  and  laying  all  the  blame  on  the  Chancellpr,.  he  said,  '  Youhavo- 
got  us  into  the  wrong  box,  Qly  k>rd,  you  have  got  hs  into  the  wrong, 
box.     Constructive:  treason  won't  do,  my  lordiCQAstructivetreas^ui 

won't  do.' "t  1         .   ,  . 

A  sagacious  observer  of  the  public  temper  of.thifr  period*-^Qe 
who  ha4  lost  all  his  original  enthusiasm  for  the  French  Revolu*: 
tion,  and  dreaded  that  the  French  would  *'  preserve  nothing  of 
civilized  life  but  its  yicesi" — writes  in  Qfctob^rK  •>  There  are  many 
persons  here  who  wish  ,a  totfil  overlhrow  of  our  constitution,  and 
maiiy  more  wha  desire  gr^^t  changes  in  it  J'.  Romiliy  thus  separates 
the  smaller  class  of  republicans  from  the  larger  class  of  reforn^erfu 
There  was  a  far  more  numerous  cifiss.  than  cither  of  tl^ese — **  them^t 
jprity  of  the  natio|i,"  who  are''  most  ardent^ealQts  for  maintaining: 
oiir  constUutlon  as  it  is,  and  disposed  to  think  the  reform  of  the  mQst 
palpable  abuser  which  hasbieen  of  long  continuance^  ag  a  specieis of ^ 
sacrilege."  {     We.  way  be  sure,  thpjefqre,  that  to  **  the  w.a}prijy>  ol 
t^Q  nation  "  the  determipation  .ofathe.gQ^^ijutifait,  to  re^ifetie^^ery. 
sp!e<9es  pf  innovation  p£[ered  nogiiQund  ioc^^iarjii  pr;9plii2itu4e^; 
Tfeey  tllQ^ght., there  we?:e  greater ;  dai?gers  ,^h{an  .abridgfljent  ^j 
piiblic  liberty*     Nevertheless^  the,.€0!nilding  Eogljirhpian  wh0..b^^ 
lieyed.hjln^self  free,  at  a.  time  when  tiie  political. spy  was  eyei^ 
where  dodging  his  footsteps,  had  no  desire  again  tQ  )oo)(  upon 
heads  on  Temple  Bar,  and  was  not  sorry  when  Hardy,  the  shoe: 
maker,  and   Parson  Home,  and  Thelwall,  the  lecturer,  and  nine, 
other  men  of  various  grades  io  society,  returned,  to  their  homes«> 
Whatever  niight  have  been  the  general  apathyi  1th is  was,  indeed,  a 
perjod.Qf  Teal  danger — a  period  .in  which  the  rashness  of  imprac*^ 
ticablc  thepr;ists, .  and  the  terrors  of  party  lawgivers,  might  have- 

•jLord  Brougham — '*  Statesmen, 
'     V'^Live^of-thft'LoTddfianc«nt)!S"Y<i;Vi.p.a67.     tc^  CinitbtH  ha«  lio  rtfe^' 
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phinged  the'cottntry  into -a  cdntestirbicli  would- haVeifinckd  \n 
anau-chy^  or  dcspotbm.'  E<it  the  quitscent  state  of  tii«  bulk  ot  the 
people  was  their  saifiety.  TbeiiuHyin^xry  of  Liberty*  at  the  begin- 
ning oi^  the  rtign^^Georfye  HI.  waff  no  If>nger  heard;-  but  the 
l^ndplewaA  not  dead.  There  is  a  noble  passage  in  Erskine'a 
Spee^  for  Hazdy,  the  truth  of  which  is  as  fresh  now  a^  on  jthe  dajr 
of  its  utterance,  and  whose  value  may  even  be  better  estimated  at 
the  present  day,  after  the  experience  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen« 
tury :  *^lh  reviewing  the  history  of  this,  highly  favoured  island,  it 
is  most  beautiful,  and  at  :the  same  time  highly  encouraging,  to  ob^ 
serve,  by  what  an  extraordinary  concurreacert  of  cii'cumstances^ 
under' the  superintendence'  of  a  benevolent  Providence,  the  libeFr 
ties  of  our  country  have  been  established.  Amidst  the  convulaions 
arising  from  the  niaddest '  aoibition  aod  )'n justice,  and>  whilst  the 
State  was  alternately  <iepartiag  from  its  pc^&tf  on  one  side  and  on 
the  other,  the  great  rigibts  of  mankind  were  infeeasii>ly  taking  rogyt 
and  fioiirishing.  Though  sometimes  anonarchy  threatened  to  lay 
them- prostrate,  though,  aristocracy  occasionally  uodemuned  thism; 
and  dcflnocracy  in  her  turn  rashly  trampled  on.them,  yei  the(y  havje 
ever  coiiie  safely  robmd  at  last .  Th«s  awf iiL  and  sublime)  coa^emt. 
pbffion  should  teach  us  to  bear  with. one  anotiafer^  wiben  our  >di>itt> 
fon»do  not  quite  coiHcide';  exfracting  final  Karmony  frbm.the  ilQ^ 
evitabie  differences  which  e vet*' did,  add  ever  must,  lOJ^iart. amongst 
men*  ^  ^ . 

From  the  commencement  of  the  war,  the  spirit  of  Reform  jjft 
Cngland'Was  abundantly  neutraQized  by* the  spirit  of  Patriotisoi. 
The  French  government  at  the  beghiningf'of  1794  threatened  in- 
vasion. •'•The  English  government  not  only  increased  the  regular 
forces,  but  advocated  the  formation  ofbodiei  of  Volubteers>in  every 
county.  On  the  17th  of  April  an  Act  was  passed,  "for  .encourag- 
ing and  disciplining  such  corps,  or  companies  of  men,  as  ^hall  vol* 
tiBtarily  enrol^thfemsetvcB,  for  the  defence  of  their  counties,  towns, 
or  coasts,  01*  for  tbe' general  defence  of  the  fcihgdom;  during  the 
present  war."  T^his  armiiig  o#  the  people  was  princiijially  pohiioed 
to  corps  of  yeomanry  cavalry.  Lord  .G^^nville,  writing  to  .liSs 
brother,  says,  "1  think  the  natnral  defelvceiof  this  coimtry  against 
an  enemy  once  landed,  is  kfy  the  immrens0-  irregular  cavalry  that 
might  be  collected^ 'lind  formed  round' s«nail  bodies^  di  disciplined 
horse.  Tliis,  of  coorse,  does  not  'C^tltfdte  the  necessity  ofisome 
infantry  to  oppoa«  tlie  enemy  in  front."  ^  Lord.Grenville's  notions 
of  national   defence  seem  to  hav^  be6h  as  ti^rdd*  as  tlie  plans 

•  "Erakinc's  STe«ches**  vol.  iii.^.  3^7:  ,•   ^ 
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of  tb€  ministry  for  carrying  on  the  ^war  abroad^  la  the  navid 
administration  there  was  less  to  be  deplored.  A  grest  writer  has 
said,  *'  The  English  navy  no  mismanageincnt  ooukl  ruin.  Bu^ 
during  a  long  period  whatever  raismanagement  could  do  waa 
done/'  *  A  great  naval  contmaader,  on  the  odntraryt  says  o£  tho 
period  at  which  he  first  joined  the  service  (Juxie,i  793),  "  The  tsergy 
|yf  the  government  kept  pace  with  the  patriotism  of  the  nation.  That 
fearful  system  of  naval  jobbery, — which  unhappily  characterised 
the  subsequent  progress  of  the  war,  crowding  the  seas  with*worth* 
less  vessels,  purchased  into  the  service. in  exchange:  for  borough 
influence, — had  not  ai  yet  begun  to  tlrwart  the  unity  of  punx»se 
and  action."  f  A  system  different  to  that  of  the  prese^nt  tioM 
seems  to  have  been  then  pursued.  '*  Dockyards  in  those  days  were 
secondary  objects.  At  Sheerness,  the  people  Hvedrlike  rabbits  in 
a  warren,  in  oW  hulks,  hauled  up  high  and  dry  \  yet  everything 

was  well  done,  and  the  supervision  perfect The 

service  now  seems  to  savour  too  much  of  the  dockyard,  and  too 
little  of  the  seaman.  Formerly,  both  officers  and  mea  bad  tojend 
a  hand  in  everything;  and  few  were  the  operations  wlBicb,iiuiaided 
•by  artificers,  they  could  not  perfectly  acoompltsh."^  There  wta^ 
-no  false  eoonomy  in  the  supply  of  means  for  manning  IhenHvy ; 
-although  the  want  of  men  was  sensibly  felt.  The  number  of  65,000 
seamen  and  marines,  voted  by  Parliament  £or  the  year,  coiUd  oiUy 
be  obtained  by  the  wretched  system  of  impressment.  Hea^gvPfb 
known  as  carrdnades,  were  being  gradually  introduoed  in  a  few 
ships  of  the  line.  Invention  was  busy  in  the  arts  of  war  as  well  aB 
-in  those  of  peace.  The  French  had  invented  the  Telegraph ;  and 
they  had  applied  the  hitherto  useless  Balloon  to  observatipns  of 
the  nature  of  a  country,  and  the  position  of  an  enemy.  Steam- 
navigation  for  warlike  purposes  liad  even  been  dreamt  of.  Experi- 
ments upon  the  application  of  the  steam-engine  to  the  propulsion 
of  mercantile  vessels  had  been  tried,  at  ^reat  cost,  and  with  snuU 
results.  It  is  stated  that  Fulton  had,  in  1793^  submitted  som^ 
drawings  of  an  apparatus  for  steam-navigatioji  to  lord  Stanhope* 
This  ingenious  nobleman,  as  ardent  as  a  projector  as  he  was  vio- 
lent as  a  politician,  in  1794  believed  in  thb  immediate  practicability 
:of  that  extraordinary  application  of  mechaniqkl  power  which,, hajtf 
la  century  afterwards,  wa«  to  revolutionize  the  entire  system  of 
•naval  warfare.  He  thus  writes  to  Wilberforce :,  "  I  know,  and  in  a 
-iew  weeks  shall  prove,  liiat  sliips  of  any  >;^ize,  and  for  -certa^fi 
feasons  the  larger  the  better,  may  be  navigated  in  any.narrpw  of 

•  Macaulay-"  Life  of  Pitt." 
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dCh«r  sea,  inthout  sails,  thoa^  occasiooally  with,  but  s^  as  to  gf^r 
without  wind,  and  even  directly  against  bodi  wind  and  waves.''* 
The  eaii  did  constroiCt  anclb  a  paddle  vessel,  bnt  its  speed  did  not 
go  beyond  three  miles  an  hour.  Nevertheless/ he  saiw  with  re-^ 
malleable  deamess  the  final  resnks  of  what  he  tefixks>  a  *^  sltii^n*' 
dons  fact ; "  that  it  woidd  '*  render  all  the  existing  navies  of  the 
world— that  is^  military  navies — no  better  than  lumber.  For  what 
can  ships  do  that  are  dependent  npon  wind  and  weather,  against* 
fieets  wholly  rodependcAt  of  either.  Therefore  the  boasted  supe^ 
riority  of  the  £11^1^  navy  is  no  more.  We  must  have  a  new 
one."  * 

The  old  fashioned  naval  battles  of  the  war  of  the  French  Rev- 
olntibo,— 'When  advert  winds  baffled  many  an  attempt  to  bring  an 
enemy  to  action ;  iwhen  admirals  manceuvred  for  days  to  get  the 
weather-gage,  if  they  came  in  sight  of  their  adversary ;  when  **a 
Abort  range  was  «ver  the  chosen  distance,^'  t — these  yard-arm  ta 
yaxdrarm  contests  may  seem-  of  inferior  importance  to  those  who 
may  hereafter  hafve  to  read  oi  a  great  sea-%ht  between  fleeta 
o£  screw-steamers,  armed  with  rifledcannon  whose  ran{  e  is  estimar 
^ed  by  anles.  But  they  can  never  be  without  their  interest  to  a 
nation  whose  "  honie  is  On  the  deep  " — ^whoae  safety  will  be  inse« 
cure  when  its  young  men  read  with  indtfiferedce  o£  the  victories 
achieved  by  Howe,  and  Jervis,  and  Duncan,  and  Nel$on.  In  the 
first  years  ol  these  monuentous  wars,  the  signal  triumphs  of  the 
British  fleets  were  the  counterbalance  to  the  long  series  of  disas* 
ters  and  mistakes  in«the  employment  of  the  British  armies.  The 
earliest  in  the  serk4  of  great  naval  victories  was  that  of  earl  Howe 
•n  the  first  of  June.  The  veteran  who  had  been  a  midshipmaa 
vnder  Anson  in  1740 was  in  command  of  the  Channel  fleet  in  1794, 
waiting  at  PortsmoaCh  for  intelligence  ffom  his  cruisers  that  the 
Brest  fleet  hnd  put  to  sea.  That  fleet  was  declared  by  the  French 
journalists  to  be  the  .most  formidable  that  had  ever  anchored  in 
Brest  harbour ;  and  they  piiodaimed  that  '^  all  burn  with  desire  tq 
fight  the  enemies  of  their  country  to  the  very  banks  of  the  Thames^ 
and  under  the  walls  of  London.''  The  French  Convention  bad 
sent  its  commissioner,  Jean  Bon  SU  Andre,  to  watch  over  the 
movements  of  its  admiral,  Villaret  Joyeuse ;  and  to  remind  the  crews 
of  a  decree  which  he  had  hi mseU- proposed  to  the  Convention,  that 
evef^  oilcer  should  be  adjudged  a  traitor  who  struck  his  colours 
ti^ii  SWyinor  foiFCQ,  until  his  ship  was  in  danger  of  sinking  before 
the  crew  could  be  saved.  Admiral  Howe  sailed  from  St.  Helen's, 
on  the  2nd  oi  May,  with  thirty-four  sail  of  the  line,  of  which  eight 

*  "  WilbcifoiM  CoiTMpoiKknoe,'*  vol.  i.  p   i09i       t  Jmm*^  '*  Nayvil  |iistory," 
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were  detstdved  to  protect  two  convoys  of  men^haot  vieftMis  cleiur  of 
the  Channel.  The  French  fleet  had  also  to  look  out  ibr  a  convoy 
expected  to  be  return! tig  from  the  United  States  and  .the  West 
India  Islands;  'With 'twenty-six  sail  of  the  line,  and  five  frigates, 
lord  Howe  cruised  for  many  days  o£E  Ushant,  in  foggy  weather. 
At  last  it  was  ascertained  that  the  Brest  fleet  had  left  the  harbour. 
It  was  not  descried  till  the  28th  of  May.  In  the  nomber  of  line  o£ 
battle  ships  the  French  were  equal  to  the  En^nh  ;  in  size,  and  in 
the  weight  of  metal  and  the-  number  of  men,  they  were  superior. 
On  the  evening  of  the  28th  there  was  a  partial  engagement,  in 
which  the  English  74,  the  Audacious,  was  so  shattered,  as  to  be 
obliged  to  separate,  and  make  for  Plymouth ;  and  the  Revolution- 
naire,  a  French  ship  of  i  to  guns,  was  towed  into  Rochefort,  both 
^hips  having  been  separated  from  their  respective  fleets.  *  There* 
wa^  much  firing  between  the  English  van  and  the  Fr^ench  rear  on 
the  following  day.  On  the  30th  and  31st  inst.,  a  heavy  iog  prevented 
iny  decisive  movement.  On  the  morning  of  the  ist  of  Ju.ie-,  the 
sky  was  bright ;  and  th«  French  were  seen  under  easy  sail,  in  or- 
der of  battle.  Then  began  one  of  the  most  desperate  actions  \n: 
Our  tnaritime  records.  1'he  close  %hting  lasted  little  more  tlraa' 
an  hour ;  when  the  French  admiral,  who  had  been  engaged  witk 
Howe's  own  ship,  the  Queen  Charlotte,  crowded  oflE,  fc^owed  by. 
all  who  could  cafry  sail,  leaving  half  his  dismasted  fleet  behind  him* 
French  historians,  not  satisfied  with  the  tribute  which  the  British 
admiral  paid  to  the  **  customary  resolution  "  of  his  enemy,  ♦  detail 
this  battle  with  the  grossest  exaggerations ;  and  adopt  the  falser 
hoods  long  since  exploded.  "  The  French  had  only  twenty*six 
ihtps,  whilst  their  enemies  ^ad  thirty-«ix,"  says  Thiei^.f  He 
glances,  without  contradicting  it,  at  the  narrative  which  -Carlyie 
describes  as  "the  fable  of  -Le  Vengeur,"  {  which  fable  Lamartine 
boldly  repeats.  Surrounded  by  three  enemy*s  ships,  the  historian 
of  the  Girondins  says,  she  stiH  fought.  Thfe  English' kept  clear 
of  her  as  of  a  body  whose  last  convulsions  might  be  dangerous* 
The  crew  carried  the  pride  of  the  flag- even  to  suicide  fpi  masse  J 
obstinately  refusing  all  quarter,  waiting  whilst  the  water,  from 
minute  to  minute,  was  increasing  in  the  fcold,  until  they  gradually 
submerged ;  continuing  to  fire  till  the  last  gun  was  covered  with 
the  waves ;  and  then  going  down  with  the  ship  amidst  cries  of  IftPi 
!a  R'epublique.  The  fable  was  exposed  in  1802  by  Mr.  W.  S. 
Kose;  but  it  having  been  repeated  by  English  writers,  admiiu] 

n  *  Howe*s  Despatch,  June  a. 
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'Giiffiths  came  forward  in  1S38,  to^ecl^i^^  that  the  wTioIe  story  was 
a  ridtctdoas  piece  of  nonsense ;  that  at  the  moment  when  the  Ven- 
genr  sank  the  action  had  ceased  some  time  ;  that  a  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  of  her  crew  were  prisoners  on  board  the  CuUoden 
(of  which  ship  admiral  Griffiths  was  then  fourth  lieutenant),  be- 
sides about  a  hundred  in  the  Alfred,  the  Vengeur  haying  been 
taken  possession  of  by  the  boats  of  those  ships,  and  the  British 
ensign  hoisted.  ^<  Seven  ships,"  says  lord  Howe  in  his  despatch, 
**  remained  in  our  possession ;  one  of  which,  however^  sank  before 
the  adequate  assistance  could  be  given  to  heir. crew;  but  many 
were  saved.'*  Lamartiine  tells  ua  that.'* the  victorous  shipwreck 
of  the  Vengeur  became  ope  of  the  popular  songa  of  the  country." 
The  whole  stpry  was  an  inveAtion  of  Harare.  "It  may  be  regard- 
ed as  Barire's  master-piece ;  the  largest,  most  inspiring  piece  of 
blague  manufacturedj  for  spme  centuries,  by  any  man  or  nation."* 
The  French  lost  their;  seven  ^hips  of  the  line;  but  their  convoy 
from  America  arrived  safely  in  port.  The  battle  of  the  first  of 
June  was  useful  to.u«  beyond  its  immediate  results.  It  gave  con*- 
fidence  to  the  nation.  iBiat  It  was  a  lesson  to  our  rulers  not  to  be^- 
lieve  too.  implicitly  thatat  sea^  we  were  so  infinitely  superior  to  any 
enemy;  that  inexperieiiced  captains  and  impressed  crews  wen. 
IB  vincible.^  Seven  ships  were  takfcn;  but  the  others  that  hafl 
been  dismasted  were  suffered  coe^ape.  It  was  afterwards  said, 
that  if  Nelson  lad  been  in  the  place  of  Howe  the  probabrlity  is 
that  the  French  would  not  have' saved  a  single  ship.  Tkie;  biogra^ 
pher  of  Howe,  Sir  John  Barrow,  askd  -^  what  could  lord  Nelson  or 
any  other  commander  effect,  if  his  whole  plan  was  deranged  by  the 
bad  qualities. of  his  shil^,  and  the. inexperience  and  incapacity  of 
many  of  their  commanders?  '*  The  Parliament  and  Uie  people  wer^ 
satisfied  with  the  results  of  the  first  of  Jtine.  Mr.  JDundas  espe- 
cially pointed  out  "  tlie  national  humanity"  thikt  had  been  evinced 
in  saving  the  lives  of  drowning  enemies;  and  he  said,  '^Let  any 
man  contrast  this;* conduct  with  the  decree  oi  another  nation,  the 
object  of  which  was  that  no  quarter  should  be  shown4"  t  Five  days 
before  the  first  of  June;  the.  National  Convention,  uix)n  the  motion 
of  Bar^e,  had  thus  resolved :  ^'^  The  Natioq^  Convention  decrees 
that  no  Englishman  or  Hanover^ai»  shsil^'be  mad<  prisoner." 

The  system  of  terror,  of  the  tjieory  of  which  this  odious  decree 
was  the  exponent,  was  approaching  it^  termination.  Fortunately 
for  the  honour  o|j;the  French  -soldiers  tlw  decree  was  for  them 
only  a  theory.  NOvrespect  was  paid,  to  the  order  of  .the  Gonveni 
tion.    The  army  of  France  jji.  Holland  must  have  been  ashamed  of 
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their  government,  when  the  duke  of  York,  in  hts  general  ordetadf 
the  7th  of  June,  aanounced  this  decree  to  the  troops '  under  hirn^ 
reminding  them  that  '''mercy  to  the  vanquished  is  the  brightest . 
gem  in  a  soldier's  character,"  and  exhorting  tiiem  **  not  to  suffer 
their  resentment  to  lead  tliem  to  any  precipitate  act  of  cruelty, 
which  may  suUy  the  reputation  they  have  acquired  in  the  world. ^ 
He  troly  said,  '^  in  all  the  wars  wliidi  from  the  earliest  times  hav« 
existed  between  the  English  and  French  nations,  ikey  have  beeft 
accustomed  to  consider  each  other  in  the  light  of  g'dnerous  as  well 
as  biave  enemies.'*  •  The  system  of  terror  was  coming  to  an  end. 
But  in  France  it  was  not  a  theory  as  long  as  Robespierre  was  the 
real  ruler  of  the  unhappy  country.  In  the  months  of  June  and 
July  fifteen  hundred  and  seven  persons  were  condemned  by  the 
Revolutionary  Tribunal,  and  were  carted  every  day  to  the  guillo- 
tine— every  day,  with  the  exception  during  these  two  months  of 
five  di^cadi,  the  decadi  being  the  ptifbHc  holiday  substituted  for 
Sunday.  In  July,  the  d^cadi  fell  on  the  6lh ;  and  the  suspension 
for  twenty-four  hours  of  the  work  of  blObd  #as  oompensafed  by 
the  execution  of  sixty<^even  on  the  7th,  atid  sixty  on  the  9th.  The 
work  went  on,  although  the  Convention  had  deposed  the  Goddess 
of  Reason  and  decreed  "  the  existence  of  the  Supreme  Betng.'* 
Robespierre,  on  the  first  d^cfldS  of  June,  tht  Sth,  officiated  as  High 
Priest  to  this  niswly  discovered  Divinity  of  the  Revolution.  On 
that  wonderful  fite  day,  the  sound  of  cannon  summoned  the  people 
to  the  garden  of  tiie  Tuilerles.  Beautiful  processions  of  mothers 
with  bouquets  of  roses,  maadens  with  baskets  of  fk)wers,  and  of 
citizens  with  branches  of  oak,  spoke  of  joy  and  love,  such  as  should 
celebrate  the  festival  of  the  Author  of  Nature  !  A  mound  has 
been  raised,  on  which  as  many  members  of  the  Convention  stand 
as  can  be  crowded  round  four  pasteboard  mawklns,  of  hideous  as- 
pect, representing  Atheism,  Egotism,  Discord,  Ambition.  Robes- 
pierre, in  a  sky-blue  coat^  takes  a  torch  from  the  hand  of  David  the 
painter,  who  prepared  this  Mystery,  and  he  sets  fire  to  the  turpen- 
tine-anointed images.  As  they  blaze  and  crumble  into  ashes  a 
figure  slowly  rises  out  of  the  trap<ioor  of  the  mound;  It  is  the 
statue  of  Wisdom.  Unhappily  the  face  df  Wisdom  "  appeared  en-' 
tirely  blackened  by  the  -flame,  which  was  regarded  as  a  sinister 
omen."  f  Other  processions  succeeded  ;  and  the  people  s^rtg  a 
hymn  to  the  Eternal,  composed  for  the  occasion  ;  and  tlxere  were 
discourslngs  and  embraoingS' most  toudiingtty hear  and  see.  "The 
instrvment  of  punishment  had  disappeared  unrd^  acoverin^  df  rich. 

•*•  Annual  R^snter,**  1794— State  Papers,  p.  16S. 
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banglnga."  *  Two  days  after  this  festival,  which  was  to  be  the 
herald  of  gladness  for  all  the  earth,  it  was  decreed  in  the  Conven* 
tion  that  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  should  be  divided  into  four 
Tribunals,  so  as  to  do  its  work  more  expeditiously.  The  rich 
han^Dgs  were  taken  down.  The  "  instrument  of  punishment  " 
shows  Its  face  again  without  any  false  shame.  The  Tricoteuses 
again  sit  upon  its  steps  ;  and  the  passing  red-caps  speak  out  the 
name  of  their  faithful  servant,  with  a  gratitude  that  scorns  the 
euphemism  of  modern  republicans. 

Robespierre,  after  this  miserable  extravaganza  of  the  festival  of 
the  Supreme  Being  had  been  performed,  kept  aloof  from  the  Con- 
vention and  from  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety.     In  his  House 
of  Lords,  the  Jacobin  Club,  he  placed  his  chief  reh'ance  to  carry 
him  through  the  dangers  that  were  gathering  around  him.    During 
this  term  of  his  absence  from  the  immediate  direction  of  affairs, 
the  guillotine  was  working  at  its  most  furious  rate  ;  and  it  has  been 
surmised  thftt  he  was  therefore  not  directly  responsible  for  the  ex- 
ecutions of  that  >iorrible  period.    His  two  ferocious  colleagues, 
Couthon  and  St.  Just,  were  in  full  activity,  and  were  in  constant 
communication  with  him.    The  triumvirate  worked  together,  and 
hastily  they  fell  together.    Other  members  of  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety  began  to  tremble  for  their  own  lives.  Rumours  were 
ailoat  that  lists  of  the  proscribed  had  been  seen  whose  destruction 
was  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  rule  of  a  supreme  Dictator,  when  he 
had  dealt  with  the  Convention  gn  c^up^  rigUe — as  a  forest  marked 
out  in  patches  to  be  cut  down  in  succession.    On  the  26th  of  July 
Robespierre  entered  the  hall  of  the  Convention.     The  speech 
which  he  delivered  from  tKe  tribune,  calling,  in  the  old  terms,  for 
vengeance  upon  traitors,  was  received  with  no  applause  ;  and  a 
motion  that  the  speech  should  be  printed  having  been  passed,  was 
after  a  violent  debate  rescinded.     It  is  decidedly  a  crisis.    Robes- 
pierre in  the  evening  seeks  the  solace  of  his  Jacobin  Club,  where 
there  is  no  mutiny  ;  and  his  myrmidons  shout  for  revolt  against 
Convention  and  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  That  night,  members 
of  the  Convention  begin  to  fear  that  they  shall  meet  no  more.  But 
they  do  meet«     Insurrection  has  not  yet  organized  itself.    St.  Just 
begins  to  read  a  Report,  Robespierre  standing  by.     He  is  inter- 
nipted  by  many  voices.    Tallien  draws  a  dagger,  exclaiming  ''  If 
the  Convention  dare  not  strike  the  tyrant,  I  dare.*'    Loud  rise  the 
shouts  of  fary  against  the  tyrant — against  the  Triumvirs.    The 
President  rings  his  bell  in  vain,,  whilst  Robespierre  cries^  <*  Will 
you  hear  me,  President  of  Assassins  ? "  *'  Decree  of  Accusation  " 

*  Lmim  Btelte,  fbm.  z.  p*  454. 
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Is  roared  out  6n  all  sides.  Robespierre  and  his  brother  Augtsthii 
Couthon,  St.  Just,  Lebas— are  decreed.  But  the  struggle  is  not 
yet  over.  The  Municipality  will  resist  the  Convention.  The  ac- 
cused are  sent  off  to  prison ;  but  the  gaolers  have  orders  not  to 
admit  any  brought  in  custody.  They  are  taken  to  the  town  hall. 
Paris  is  in  tumult  through  the  afternoon  and  night.  The  conven- 
tion have  decreed  Robespierre  and  his  adherents  out  of  law.  They 
have  given  the  command  of  troops  to  Barras,  who  goes  forth  to 
encounter  the  troops  of  the  Municipalit}'  under  Henriot.  They 
stand  face  to  face  in  the  Place  du  Greve.  *'  Hear  the  decree  of 
the  Convention,"  is  the  voice  on  one  side — '*  Robespierre  and  all 
rebels  out  of  law."  The  lighted  matches  are  not  applied  to  the 
loaded  cannon.  The  armed  men  of  each  party  unite  to  uphold  the 
decree.  Henriot  rushes  into  the  H6tcl  de  Ville  to  say  all  is  lost. 
Robespierre  puts  a  pistol  in  his  mouth,  and  blows  off  his  under 
jaw.  Henriot  and  Augustin  Robespierre  throw  themselves  out  of 
the  window.  St.  Just,  Couthon,  Lebas,  think  of  suicide,  but  at- 
tempt it  not,  or  fall  in  the  attempt.  At  four  in  the  afternoon  of  th6 
28th  of  July,  Robespierre,  his  jaw  bound  up,  his  mangled  brother 
lying  beside  him,  with  Henriot  in  the  same  wretched  condition,  are 
carried  on  a  tumbril  to  the  guillotine,  other  tumbrils  following  with 
other  condemned.  From  the  time  when  the  Dictator  attempted 
self-destruction  he  spake  no  word.  He  opens  his  eyes  as  he  is 
lifted  upon  the  scaffold,  and  looks  for  an  instant  on  the  blood]^ 
knife.  The  executioner's  work  is  done,  and  Paris  sends  forth  its 
universal  shout  of  joy. 

The  character  of  Robespierre  is  one  of  the  unsolved  problems 
of  history.  His  crimes  are  upon  the  surface  ;  his  motives  are  not 
so  manifest.  Coleridge,  in  1795,  anticipated  the  substance  of  a 
great  deal  that  has  been  written  about  him:  "Robespierre  pos- 
sessed a  gloNKnng  ardour  that  still  remembered  the  end,  and  a  cool 
ferocity  that  never  either  overlooked  or  scrupled  the  means.  What 
that  end  was  is  not  known ;  that  it  was  a  wicked  one  has  by  no 
means  been  proved.*'  *  Most  persons — however  some  may  be 
bewildered  by  the  manifold  speculations  afloat  in  the  world  as  to 
the  objects  which  he  proposed  to  himself  in  his  difficult  career — 
will  agree  that,  if  "  he  was,  beyond  most  men  that  ever  lived, 
hateful,  selfish;  unprincipled,  cruel,  unscrupulous,"  it  may  klso  be 
affirmed  "  that  he  was  not  the  worst  of  the  Jacobin  group.?*  f 

The  vicissitudes  of  parties  in  France  were  nd  interruption  to 
the  success  of  the  French  armie6.  After  the  fall  of  l^obespierre, 
lord  Comwallis  very  justly  des<;r$bed  this  remarkable  •  state  of 
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tbtngs  : — ^'  The'Fr^ncli,  altliough  th«y  have  neither  security  o^ 
person  or  property,  although  the  streets  of  Paris  and  all  their 
priacipai  towns  are  daily  streaming  with  blood,  aod  their  govern- 
ment, if  such  it  can  be  called,  is  the  most  tyrannical  and  cruel  that 
ever  existed,  still  carry  od  the  war  with  a  vigour  and  energy  that 
is  scarcely  to  be  conceived ;  and  when  one  set  of  butchers  are 
themselves  slaughtered  at  Paris,  the  army  pays  the  same  deference 
to  their  murderers  as  they  had  before  done  to  the  villains  whose 
heads  they. had  cut  ofE.''*  To  understand  this  apparent  anomaly, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  French  army  was  directed  by  one 
prevailing  mind,  that  of  Garnet;  and  that  it  had  one  great  idea  to 
fight  for.  the  liberty  and  independence  of  the  country.  The  armies 
of  the  Coalition  were  distracted  by  the  rivalries  and  jealousies  of 
sovereigns  and  generals.  The  incapacity  of  the  leaders  was  as 
notorious  as  the  selfishness  of  tlie  crowned  heads  who  appointed 
them. 

Before  the  close  of  1793,  the  rottenness  of  the  Coalition  against 
France  was  understood  by  the  English  government — understood, 
but  still  sought  to  be  remedied  by  golden  props.  Lord  Malmes- 
bury  is  sent  upon  a  special  mission  to  Berlin.  It  was  in  vain  that 
lord  Grenville  desired  the  ambassador  to  say  to  his  Prussian  majes- 
ty that  the  king  of  England  *' never  will  submit  to  purchase  by  a 
subsidy  that  a3SLStance  to  which  he  is  entitled  by  treaty."  t  It  was 
in  vain  that  he  was  instructed  ''that  the  utmost  jealousy  prevails  be- 
tween the  two  courts  of  Vienna  and  Berlin."  The  English  Cabinet 
was  divided  in  opinion.  Loughborough  was  "  for  giving  a  large 
subsidy  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  but  Pitt  and  Grenville  think  other^ 
wise.*'  t  Lord  Malmesbury  at  Berlin  found  that  "  the  necessity  of 
pecuniary  relief  was  still  the  constant  thence  of  the  Prussian  minis- 
ters." And  so, at  last  a  treaty  was  signed,  by  which  his  Prussian 
majesty  agreed,  upon  300,000/.  being  paid  as  a  subsidy,  to  furnish 
an  army  of  sixty-two  thousand  men,  under  a  Prussian  commander- 
in-chiefy  at  the  further  rate  of  50,000/.  per  month;  i/.  12s.  per  head 
for  bread  and  forage  each  month  during  the  term  of  its  service; 
and  100,000/.  when  the  army  was  to  return  home.  The  despatches 
of  lord  Malraesbu'ry  detail,  at  \vearisome  length,  the  progress  qf 
these  pitiful  bargains.  The  same  system  was  pursued  by  Austria. 
Mr.  Thoma^  Grenville  is  negotiating  with  the  Court  of  Vienna. 
They  had  required,  ^'  as  indispensable  conditions,  that  their  loan 
must  be  completely  satisfied  in  England  to  enable  them  to.  answer 
the  demands  of  this  year,  and  that  they  must  receive  from  England 
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ar  Considerable  subsidy  for  next  campaign,  if  it  fe  expected  that  they 
should  act  vigorously  in  the  prosecution  of  th€  war."*     Mr.  Gren- 
ville  wrote  that  it  was   his  confident  belief .  that  if  the  English 
Cabinet  expected  to  purchase  energy  and  actWity  at  this  dear  rate 
from  the  government  of  the  emperor,  the  experiment  would  faiL 
"There  is  no  soul  in  the  bodies  of  these  men."     He  was  perfectly 
right .     We  want  no  key  beyond  the  rapacity  and  heartlessness  of  th  e 
Prussian  and  Austrian  governments  to  explain  the  series  of  calam- 
ities which  befel  the  Allied  armies  in  the  campaign  of  1794.     The 
military  details  have  little  interest  for  the  general  reader  of  the 
present  day.     The  duke  of  York  defeated  Pichegru  on  the  loth 
of  May.     Charleroi,  besieged  by  the  French,  had  been  relieved  by 
the  hereditary  prince  of  Orange  on  the  14th  of  May,  after  a  severe 
battle,  when  the  enemy  was  driven  across  the  Sambre.    Jourdan, 
having  given  some  offence  to  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  had 
left  the  army,  and  was  again  a  shopkeeper  at  Limoges.     He  was 
summoned  from  his  obscurity  to  take  the  command  of  the  army 
of  the  Moselle.     The  choice  of  Carnot  was  amply  justified.    After 
defeating  the  Austrian  general  at  Arlon,  he  captured  Charleroi  on 
the  25th  of  June  ;  and  on  the  29th  won  the  battle  of  Fleunis, — the 
greatest  victory  of  the  revolutionary  arms  before  the  career  of 
Napoleon.     This  battle  decided  the  fate  of  the  Netherlands.     His 
operations  were  a  succession  of  triumphs  over  the  Austrians;  and 
led  to  the  necessity  of  the  duke  of  York  retreating  from  Toumay 
and  Oudenarde  upon  Antwerp.    There  was  little  chance  now  of  pre- 
serving Holland.     Confident  supporters  of  Mr.  Pitt's  policy  began 
to  despair.     One  of  these  supporters,  lord  Momington,  saw  very 
clearly  what  would  be  the  probable  result.     In  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Addington,  on  the  27th  of  July,  he  says, — "  I  am  full  of  despond- 
ency upon   the   subject  of  tlie  war,     I  think  it  i^  too  probable 
Holland  will  fall."    Then,  he  thought  that  the  ros:ources  of  France 
would  receive  an  enormous  accession  from  this  conquest ;  that 
the  fleets  of  Denmark  and  Sweden  would  join  hers;  that  she  would 
add  the  plunder  of  the  Netherlands  and  of  all  the  countries  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine ;  that  Switzerland  aird  Italy  would  be  at  her 
Tnercy.     "  I  expect,"  he  says,  "  tt)  see  the  whole  of  this  realized, 
having,  after  a  good  deal  of  reflection,  entirely  renounced  all  con- 
fidence in  our  allies,  and  all  hopes  of  any  internal  convulsion  in 
France."  f    The  successes  of  the  French  may  also  in  a  great  de- 
gree be  attributed  to  the  extraordinary  military  capacity  of  the  men 
who  were  leaders  of  her  troops,  even  in  that  early  period  of  the 
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wir.     In  the  aniiy  under  jeurdain  were  servmg  Moreair, 
Bemadofte,  KIcber,  Ney,  and  Sou!t.     They  had  one  purpose, — to 
make  the  Republic  ▼ictorious.     They  had  the  certainty  that  the 
humblest  In  the  army  might  rise  to  the  highest  command  if  he 
successfully  performed  his  duty,— for  success  was  a  test  of  merit, 
however  imperfect  and  occasionally  unjust  was  the  criterion.    The 
British  army,  with  some  exceptions,  presented  a  deplorable  con- 
trast ;  and  there  was  no  cordiality  between  the  British  commander- 
iixhief  and  the  Austrian  generals.     Lord  Cornwallis  was  sent  out 
to  arrange  a  system  of  co-operation  that  might  remove  these  jeal- 
ousies.    It  was  thought  by  the  British  government  not  unlikely 
that  the  Austrian  government  might  entrust  the  general  command 
to  one  so  experienced  as  Comwailis  himself ;  and  that  the  duke  of 
York  might  be  persuaded  to  retire  from  a  post  for  which  he  was 
manifestly  incompetertt.    The  letters  of  lord  Cornwallis  show  the 
progress  of  these  negotiations,  which  were  utterly  fruitless.     Mr. 
Windham  went  out  to  smooth  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
duke  of  York*s  resignation,  to  which  difficulties  he  appears  too 
readily  to  have  yieWed.     Tliese  might  have  ultimately  been  over- 
come ;  but  nothing  could  counteract  what  Windham  describes  as 
"the  dreadful  duplicity  of  the  Austrians,  and  the  unfeeling  and 
unprincipled  indifference  with  which  they  sacrifice  the  greatest 
public  interests  to  their  private  emoluments  and  animosities."*  The 
king,  however,  stood  in  the  way  of  the  desire  of  his  Cabinet  that 
lord  Connwallis  should  have  the  command  of  the  allied  armies.  He 
objected  to  the  supercessiou  of  his  son  by  an  English  man.     He 
would  not  object  to  the  command  being  entrusted  to  general 
Clairfait.f     Cornwallis  was  unwilling  to  be  placed  in  a  position  of 
such  delicacy ;  but  he  saw  the  necessity  of  a  chanp^c  by  which  the 
fNiblic  good  might  be  consulted  instead  of  private  feelings,  even 
those  of  royalty.    At  last  the  necessity  became  so  obvious  that, 
although  there  was  an  end  to  the  notion  of  appointing  Cornwallis 
to  the  command,  Mr.  thindas  informed  him  on  the  27th  of  Novem- 
ber that,  "  Mr.  Pitt  wrote  a  very  long  and  dutiful  letter,  but  at  the 
same  time  a  very  honest  and  firm  one,  to  the  king,  stating  the 
necessity  of  putting  an  end  to  the  duke  of  York's  command  of  the 
amy  on  the  continent."     His  royal  highness  was  on  thM  day  re- 
quested to  return  home.  J 

The  previous  disasters  of  the  army  under  the  command  of  the 
duke  had  been  very  serious.  When  Windham  was  at  the  British 
head-quarters,  at  Bois-le-Duc,  on  the  13th  of  September,  he  saw 
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tbat  th^  army  o«  30,000  British,  Hessians,  and  Haaoverians,  waf 
left  to  act  alone,,  without  any  hope  of  co-operation,  against  an  eM- 
niy  who  menaced  an  immediate  attack  with  an  army  of  50,000. 
lie  blamed  himself  for  not  having  pressed  tJie  resignation  of  the 
duke  with  greater  pertinacity ;  for  he  could  not  but  wish,  **  when 
strong  immediate  interest  forces  away  every  other  ^n^ideratioa, 
that  a  person  of  more  experience  and  authority  had  thexommand, 
first  to  decide  whether  the  battle  ought  to  be  fought,  antl  then  to 
conduct  the  fighting  it."  *  Bois-le-Duc  was  surrendered  by  U^e 
Dutch  after  a  brief  siege.  The  duke  of  York  then  moved  to  cover 
Nimeguen,  the  possession  of  which  by  the  French  would  facilital/ 
their  advance  into  Holland.  He  was  attacked  on  the  19th  of  Oc 
tober,  and  again  on  the  27th,  and  compelled  to  withdraw.  Nime 
guen  was  surrendered  very  shortly  after  this  retreat.  Ma^strich 
also  surrendered  to  Kleber.  The  road  into  Holland  was  open  U 
tlie  Republicans.  Tlie  command  of  the  army,  now  wretchedly  re 
duced  in  number,  was  left  to  a  Hanoverian  nobleman,  count  Wal- 
/noden.  The  winter  had  set  in  with  severity.  The  Hanoverian 
general  appears  to  have  believed  that  in  winter  an  army  could  do 
nothing  but  rest  in  its  quarters.  Pichegru,  the  French  commander, 
thought  otherwise.  He  crossed  the  riyer  Waal  on  the  ice  in  the 
middle  of  December.  Th^n  the  British  troops,  8000  in  number, 
who  were  commanded  by  general  Dundas  under  Walmoden,  made 
a  desperate  attack  upon  the  French,  and  drove  them  back  over  the 
Waal.  But  the  bravery  of  our  troops  , was  exerted  in  vain.  They 
were  suffering  great  privations  from  a  wretchedly  managed  com^ 
missariat ;  and  when  Pichegru  again  crossed  the  Waal  with  an  in^ 
mense  army,  there  was  no  chance  but  that  of  a  speedy  retreat  to 
save  the  remnant  of  the  British.  After  terrible  losse^s  from  a  puiv 
suing  enemy,  and  from  the  inclement  weather,  twq  or  three  thour 
sand  of  our  countrymen  fought  their  way  to  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe^ 
and  embarked  at  Bremen  for  England.     Holland  was  lost. 

^^  Wheresoever  the  carcase  is,  there  will  the  eagles  be  gathered 
together."  France  was  alive,  and  dangerous.  Poland  was  pros- 
trate— "  the  sick  man  *'  of  that  time ;  and  the  eagles  were  at  hand 
to  hasten  the  death,  and  dilride  the  carcase.  But  there  was  an 
awakening  before  the  death.  When  Poland,  in  1 792,  saw  her  lib- 
eral Constitution  put  down  by  the  armies  of  Russia,  and  had  called 
in  vain  upon  Prussia  to  support  her  in  a  resistance  to  aggression,! 
the  national,  spirit  of  independence  was  embodied  under  prince 
Poniatowski,  and  Kosciufil'^o  showed  his  countrymen  that  a  great 
leader  would   not  be  wanting  if  the  prospect  of  deliverance  was 

*  "  Cornwallii  Correipondanoe,*'  vol.  ii.  p.  268.  t  AmU,  p.  599. 
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snfficientlj  dear  for  a  protracted  conUfct.  The  o^^pressors  were 
too  powerful.  Russia  appropriated  a  large  share  M  the  sick  man's 
possessions  and  chucked  a  smaller  share  to  Prussia.  Poniatowski, 
Kosciusko,  and  many  others  who  had  fought  against  Russia,  left 
their  country.  In  1794  the  time  appeared  favourable  for  another 
attempt  at  iftdependence.  In  the  north  of  Poland  there  was  an  in- 
surrection. An  army  Was  quickly  organized.  Kosciusko  returned 
to  Poland,  and  was  ftppbinted  the  leader  of  his  countrymen.  He 
published  a  mahifesto  against  the  Russians ;  and  obtained  a  signal 
victory  on  the  fourth  of  April.  The  people  at  Warsaw  then  rose, 
and  expelled  the  Russians  from  their  city.  Aid  from  all  sides  came 
to  the  patriotic  cause.  Kosciusko  was  advancing  to  meet  the 
Russian  intruders ;  when  Frederick  William  of  Prussia,  having  re- 
ceived his  pay  from  England  for  effeotuaj  assistance  in  the  war 
against  France,  turned  his  thoughts  to  a  mor*  advantageous  pros- 
pect than  a  hearty  and  honest  fulfilment  of  hfs  engagements  would 
have  afforded.  He  advanced  into  Poland  at  the  head  of  forty 
thousand  men;  and  was  boldly  met  by  Kosciusko  with  a  force 
not  one  third  of  that  number.^  Kqsciusko  was  obliged  to  retretft 
towards  Warsaw ;  but  he  effectually  covered  that  capital  for  two 
months.  Austria  now  considered  it  expedient  to  take  a  hand  in 
this  royal  game,  which  promised  great  gains  to  those  who  made 
their  stakes  in  time.  Whilst  she  was  bargaining  for  loans  and 
subsidies  with  England,  and  leaving  the  duke  of  York  to  bear  the 
brunt  of*  the  French  attacks  in  the  Netherlands,  she  marched  an 
army  into  Little  Poland.  On  the  loth  of  October,  in  an  unsucess- 
ful  battle  against  the  Russians  under  Suwaroff,  Kosciusko  was 
wounded.  As  he  fell,  he  exclaimed  "  Finis  Poionice."  The 
struggle  was  continued  for  a  little  while,  and  then  Warsaw  capitu- 
lated; after  Suwaroff  had  put  to  the  sword  twenty  thousand 
wretched  inhabitants  of  the  suburb  of  Praga,  a  massacre  as  horrid 
as  that  of  Ismail,  which,  four  years  before,  had  signalized  the 
triumph  of  this  semi-barbarian. 

There  was  one  achievement  of  this  year,  memorable  as  an  ex- 
ample of  British  daring;  though  it  was  a  success  without  any 
permanent  advantages.  At  the  commencement  of  the  French 
Revolution,  the  island  of  Corsica  had  been  recognized  as  a  depart^ 
ment  of  France.  But  Paoli,  who  had  been  many  years  an  exile 
from  his  country,  returned ;  and  finally  organized  a  revolt  against 
the  French  authorities.  •He  entered  into  communication  with  lord 
Hood  after  the  evacuation  of  Toulon  :  and  it  was  determined  that 
the  republican  occupiers  of  Fiorenzo  should  be  besieged.  Troops 
were  landed;  and  the  French,  being  unable  to  maintain  the  post, 
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concentrated  their  forces  at  Bastia.  The  British  general,  Dcuidas, 
thought  the  place  too  strong  to  be  taken,  without  a  reinforcement 
Horatio  Nelson,  one  of  lord  Hood's  captains,  said  he  would  be 
ready  to  attack  it  with  five  hundred  men,  and  the  crew  of  his  own 
ship,  the  Agamemnon.  With  his  usual  firm  reliance  upon  the 
bravery  and  endurance  of  his  sailors,  and  unbounded  confidence  in 
his  own  powers.  Nelson  efiEected  for  his  admiral  the  reduction  of 
this  strong  place  without  the  help  of  general  Dundas,  taking  the  com- 
mand of  the  soldiers,  seamen,  and  marines.  Four  thousand  troops 
capitulated  to  a  force  not  exceeding  twelve  hundred  men.  Corsica, 
for  a  short  period,  was  annexed  to  Great  Britain.  The  people  had  a 
free  constitution  offered  to  them ;  and  they  testified  their  desire  to  be 
under  British  protection.  It  was  an  union  of  very  short  duration, 
for  it  had  no  natural  principles  of  cohesion.  Corsica  very  soon 
came  again  under  the  dominion  of  France ;  and  certainly  this 
island,  with  its  fierce  and  ignorant  population,  was  not  a  possession 
that  would  have  been  easy  to  retain  under  a  system  of  regulated 
liberty,  even  if  it  had  been  worth  retaining  for  any  higher  object 
than  the  assertion  of  national  pride. 
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Aficesaioixs  to  ihe  Mtaistry.— Opening  of  the  SeMon.~Mr«  Canning.— 'Oppontkm  to  HIm 
Address b7  Mr  WilberCoreew^Aoqoittalof  Wanen  Ha«tiogi.--lift«nriagt  o<  the  Prinoa 
of  Wate«.— 'Seiriom  dogcd.— Expcdltjooto  Quiberna.— InturrcctiQoain  Paiis.— RevoU 
a£  the  Sectioos  suppressed  by  Bonaparte. — Opening  of  Parliament. — Attack  npon  the 
Icing. — Gjcrcive  policy  of  the  Government. — Dread  of  Mr.  Fox  of  approaching  absqla- 
tinB.~BoDapatffe  chi^  of  the  army  of  Italy.^Territorial  divisions  o<  Italy .'-^Bona* 
paste's  fivst  Italian  CaB&paign.«-Auatrfan  aucoesses  ia  Gennany.— <Lord  Mahnesbury 
nogodates  for  peace,  at  Paris. — Death  of  the  Empress  Catherine  II. — Retirement 
of  Washington. — French  fleet  in  Bantry  Bay. 

Before  the  meeting  ol. parliament  on  th<  30th  of  December, 
1794,  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Pkt  had  received  some  important  acces- 
sions from  thatt  section  of  the  Whig  party  virhich  had  already  given 
him  their  support  in  debates  and  in  divisions.  The  duke  of  Portf 
land  was  appointed  thifd  Secretary  of  State ;  Mr.  Windham,  Sec- 
retary at  War ;  and  earl  Spencer  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 
£arl  FitzwiUiaun  vent  to  Ireland  as  Lord  Lieutenant,  in  December', 
but  he  was  recalled  in  the  following  March. 

Whatever  was  the  amount  of  national  gloom  at  the  prospect  of 
tiie  war,  there  was  one  man  who  never  lost  heart  or  hope.  The 
foyal  speech  on  tbe  30th  of  December  was  the  anticipation  of  the 
sentiments,  which  William  Pitt  would  again  and  s^ain  utter  in 
majestic  periods,  to  which  his  disciples  would  listen  with  unfeigned 
admiration.  Disappointments  and  reverses  were  acknowledged, 
but  security  was  only  -to  be  found  in  firmness  and  perseverance. 
Everything  showed  the  rapid  decay  of  the  enemy's  resources,  and 
the  instability  of  every  part  of  their.system.  The  United  Provinces 
had  entered  into  negociations  for  peace,  but  no  established  gov- 
ernment could  derive  real  security  from  such  negociations.  Forces 
were  to  be  augmented;  large  additional  burdens  were  to  be  im- 
posed ;  and  operations  for  another  campaign  were  to  be  concerted 
with  such  of  the  powers  of  Europe  as  were  impressed  with  the 
same  sSnse  of  the  necessity  fior  vigour  and  exertion. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  that  30th  of  December,  the 
speeches  of  two  of  the  members  excited  more  attention  than  even 
the  stately  harangue  of  the  prime  minister  himself.  George 
Caaxdng/wholiad  taken  hi^  seal  in  the  previous  session,  secoiKfed 
the  motion  for  the  Address.    jJe  had  spoked  tbr.^  Jtln^es^^xirtlit 
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the  session  which  preceded,  and  had  been  reproved  for  a  slight 
exercise  of  his  sarcastic  power,  being  described  by  sir  Philip 
Francis  as  "  the  young  gentleman  who  had  just  escaped  from  his 
school  and  his  classics,  and  was  not  yet  conversant  in  the  laws  and 
constitution  of  his  country."  Sheridan  had  somewhat  rashly  pro- 
claimed to  the  House  at  the  end  of  .1792,  when  Mr.  Jenkinson 
(afterwards  earl  of  Liverpool)  mjdfe'hisiirst  speech  on  the  side  of 
tb^  XiJoverninfint,  that  his.  own  party  was.  about  to  receive  a  gce^ 
accession  in  the  companion  and  friend  of  the  young  orator  who  had 
then  "distinguished  himself.  Canning  disappointed  the  hope*  of 
Sheridan,  and  became  the  most  devoted  as  well  as  the  most  able 
supporter  of  Pitt.  Of  his  adhesioa  to  the  great  minister's  policy, 
there  is  a  wild  story  told  by  sir  Walter  "Scott :  "  Canning's  con- 
version from  popular  opinions  was  strangely  brought  round.  While 
he  was  studying  in  the  Temple,  and  rather  entertaining  revolu- 
tionary opinions,  Godwin  sent  to  say  that  he  was  coming  to 
In'eakfast  with  him,  to  speak  oil  a  subject  of  the  highest  importanco. 
Canning  knew  little  of  him,  bat  received  his  visit,  and  learned  to 
his  astonishment,  that  in  expectation  of  a  new  order  of  things,  the 
English  Jacobins  designed  to  place  him,  Canning,  st  the  head  of 
their  revolution.  He  ^as  much  struck,  and  asked  time  to  thmk 
what  course  he  should  take;  and  having  thought  the  matter  ovei^ 
he  went  to  Mr.  Pitt,  and  made  the  anti> Jacobin  confession  of  faitb.? 
Scott  tciis  thia  story  upon  the  authority  of  sir  W«  Kni^ton.^  A 
more  improbable  story  was  never  told.  That  Godwin,  a  matt  of 
ripe' age ;  singularly  cautious  in  his  actions,  however  bold  wefe  his 
political  theories ;  studiously  keeping  aloof  from  all  thji  Societies 
of  that  troubled  time,— should  have  made  this  extraordinary  proh 
posal  to  a  lad,  whose  abilities  mightr  have  been  exhibited  in  totne 
British  Forum,  but  were  only  known  to  the  general  world  by  .hi* 
clever  papers  in  "The  Microcosm  "  ;.  t  moreover  th±t  Pitt  should 
at  once  have  gladly  snatched  the  young  democrat  out  of  tiiA  dan^ 
gerous  embraces  of-  the  English  Jacobins,  to  become  his  own  bosoni 
friend  and  companion  in  power — ^this  is  indeed  a  pretty  romancei 
but  one  which  we  may  leave  for  any  historical  value  to  the  adorn* 
ment  of  an  eloquent  biogtapher.^  Canning's  uncompromising 
speech  on  the  30th  of  December,  1 7941  for  a  vigorous  continuance 
of  the  war,  excited  the  admiration  e£  tWe^  mittisteHal  party,  bttt-jit 
had  an' effects  little  anticipated  by  the  ininister.'  It  called  up 
WTlberf6rce,tomove  aniAiaetidmenttothe  Address^-^^Wilbe^rcei 

•  «*bikry,"  April  lys  i8aS. 

t  PiAUtliedin  1787,  in  which  y&t  Caiuung|  at  thie:  ag»  of.  seTcnteen  and  «t,bal^  imt 
9at«re4. at ,Chns;chu|^ch, Oxford..  .'...-  .  .-.  ^ 

t  Ste  RobafC  BtliV  "  Life  6l  dinmn^,'*  p.  KJ.  " :  ■  ■  - 
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tbe  wariKiest  and  nnQst  dUuiteresUd.irieBd  ol  Pm^  The  conscien- 
tiotu  man  ba4  a  hard  struggle  to  bring  hh  mind  to  pppo«(e  the 
statesman  =wbom  he  loved  and  revered.  But  he  became  convinced 
that  his  duty  lay  in  rei^ommending  an  attempt  to  negociate  with 
the  French  republdc  for  peace  00  equitable  terms.  Pitt  felt  this 
difference  very  acutely.  **  There  were  but  two  events  in  the  public 
life  of  Mr-  Pitt,  which  were  able  to  disturb  hjs  skep — the  mutiny 
at  the  N ore,  and  the  ^t  open  opposition  of  Mr.  Wilbeiforce."  ♦ 
The  natures  of  the  two  friends  were  too  genial  to  allow  of  a  per* 
maneat  rupture.  Pitt  showed  no  resentment  The  more,  violent 
of  the  ministerial  party  looked  upon  the  unexpected  opposition  as 
something  not  much  short  of  treason.  **  W hea  1  first  went  to  the 
levee,"  says  Wilberforce,  *'■  after  moving  my  Amendment,  the  king 
cat  me."  But  Wilberforce  was  not  shaken  by  the  t£^unts  *of  the 
warlike  party  in  ^he  government,  or  by  the  frowns  of  the  sovereign^ 
He  subsequently  brought  for^vard  a  specific  niotion  to  recommend 
overtures. for  peace,  which,  of  course^  was  rejected  by  a  large  mar 
jority.  He  argued  with  Pitt  in  the  9id  confidence  of  friendship, 
that  he  was  under  a  delusion  in  his  abiding  belief  that  ^'  the  French 
were  in  a  gulf  of  bankruptcy^  and  that  be  could  almost  calculate 
the  time  by  which  their  resources  would  be  consumed."  At 
Wilberforce's  own  table  a  clever  Frenchman  had  said,  '^  1  should 
like  to  know  who  was  Chancellor  of  tbe  Exchequer  to  Attila."t 

Daring  this  session  the  resistance  to  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  very  ine£Eectual.  The  Habeas  Corpus  Suspension  Act 
was  continued.  A  loan  of  four  millions  to  the  emperor  was  voted. 
The  trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  which :  bad  draped  on  for  seven 
years,  then  came  to  an  end,  the  l.ord  Chancellor  declaring  him^ 
upon  tbe  votes  of  the  peers,  jk>  ]>e  acquitted  of  all  the  charges  of 
impeachment  brought  against  him.    ; 

The;great  domestic  event  pf  the. year  was  the  marriage  pfthe 
prince  of  Wales — an  event  whose;  unhappy  consequences  were  not 
to.  be  measured  solely  by  the  miseries  and  disgraces  of  the  11^ 
assorted  pair  themselves.  Lord  Malmesbury-^who  was  about  to 
return  home  from,  his  mission  at  Berlin,  where  he  had  unsuccess- 
fully stn^gled  against  the  ^elfish  dishonour  of  the  Prussian  court 
—was  commanded  by  George  1,11.  to  proceed  to  Brunswick,  to 
demand  the  princess  Caroline  in  marriage  for  the  prince  of  Wales. 
The  Diary  of  lord  Malmesbury  is  indeed  a  most  instructive  revela- 
tion of  the  dangers  that  might  have  been  expected  from  an  alliance 
forced  on  for  state  reasons — ^an  alliance  between  a  reckless  voli^>- 

•  •«  m^ci  Wil^rforoe,^  vol.  li.  >  «7. 

'  JSi^f  p.  g^;  Macavby  hat  e^rai^brM^  ^he.Frctiduaarv'*  matt  mc  aate,  p.  524. 
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taary,  anxious  only  to  hare  his  debts  paid  by  the  natton  on  the 
Occasion  of  his  marriage,  and  a  giddy,  coarse,  Ill-educated  woinan, 
who  was  dazzled  with  the  glittering  prospect  of  quitting  a  pe^ty 
principality  to  intermarry  with  the  heir-apparent  of  one  of  the  most 
splendid  of  European  crowns.  Lord  Malmesbury  had  his  instruo- 
'  tions  from  the  king  himself,  **with  no  discretionary  power  to  give 

advice  or  information  to  his  majesty  or  the  government  on  the 
principal  subject  of  this  mission."  He  saw  the  princess,  <*  vastly 
happy  with  her  future  expectations."  A  messenger  from  England 
** brings  the  prince's  picture,  and  a  letter  from  him  to  me,  urging 
me  vehemently  to  set  out  with  the  princess  Caroline  immediately." 
The  duke  of  Brunswick  told  the  ambassador  that  his  daugliter  was 
not  silly — {ElU  fCest  pas  bSte) — but  that  she  wanted  judgment — 
had  b€en  brought  up  severely,  which  was  quite  necessary.  The 
father  saw  the  trouble  that  was  in  store — "  he  dreaded  the  prince's 
habits."  The  poor  princess  said  to  Malmesbury,  « 1  am  dete^ 
mined  never  to  appear  jealous.  I  know  the  prince  is  ie^ft^  and  am 
prepared  on  this  point."  The  sagacious  ambassador  very  soon 
perceived  the  impending  danger.  He  regretted  the  apparent  facility 
of  the  princess's  character — ^her  want  of  reflection  and  substance — 
**  with  a  steady  man  she  would  do  vastly  well,  but  with  one  of  a 
different  description  there  were  great  risks."  He  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  "she  has  no  governing  powers,  although  Irermind 
is  physically  strong."  Malmesbury  did  his  duty  in  offering  her 
advice  and  sometimes  remonstrance- — especially  "on  the  toilette, 
on  cleanliness,  and  on  delicacy  in  speaking  " — strange  subjects  of 
discussion  with  a  lady  who  might  be  queen  of  England.  The  des- 
tined bride  and  the  ambassador  set  out  at  last  for  the  court  of  St 
James's.  On  the  5th  of  April  their  arrival  was  notified  to  the  king 
and  the  prince  of  Wales.  The 'princess  was  intro^luced  to  the 
prince,  who  came  alone  to  receive  her.  She  attettipted  to  kneel,  as 
she  was  instructed.  "  He  raised  her  gracefiilly  enough,  and  em- 
braced her;  said  barely  one  word;  turned  round;  retrfed  to  k 
distant  part  of  the  apartment,  and,  calling  me  to  htm,  said,  *Hfeirriar, 
I  am  not  well ;  pray  get  me  a  glass  of  brandy."  Harris  recom- 
mended a  glass  of  water,  and  the  prince,  exclaiming  "  No,"  with 
an  oath,  rushed  away  to  the  queen.  Well  might  Caroline  of 
Brunswick  be  "  in  a  state  of  astonishment,"  and  inquire,  "  is  the 
prince  always  like  that?"  The  marriage  took  place  on  the  Sth. 
i*arliament  voted  a  large  income,  but  determined  that  out  of  tills 
JBcome  the  prince's  debts  should  be  paid  witlrout  a  separate  grant.* 
On  the  prorogation  of  Parliament  on  the  27th  of  June^  the  roy^l 

L  *  See  M«ltnesbaiy«  **  Diary,*'  ftc*,  vcd.  Hi.  p^  147  to  p.  »■•» 
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speech  expressed  si  hope,  derived  from  *'  the  internal,  situation  of 
the  enemy,"  '*  that  the  present  circumstances  of  France  may,  in 
their  effects,  hasten  the  return  of  such  a  state  of  order  and  regular 
government  as  may  be  capable  of  raaiptainingthe  accustomed  rela- 
tions  of  amity  and  peace  with  other  powers."  Fox  interpreted 
this  sentence  as  indicating  the  views  of  that  party  in  the  Cabinet 
who  could  anticipate  no  **  state  of  order  and  regular  government " 
but  in  the  return  of  the  Bourbons  to  power.  He  describes  these 
expression:}  as  '^that  foolish  paragraph  in  the  king's  speech  at  the 
prorogation^  at  which  they  made  him  foretell  the  restoration  of 
monarchy  in  France."  *  There  were  "other  powers  "  whose  pru- 
dence or  whose  fears  led  them  to  preserve  or  to  seek  "  amity  and 
peace  "  with  the  Republic.  The  United  States  had  preserved  peace 
both  w»th  France  and  England,  chiefly  through  the  firmness  and 
moderation  of  Washington.  Prussia  had  made  ^eace  with  France 
on  the  5th  of  April.  Spain,  at  this  very  time,  was  negociating  for 
peace,  and  a  treaty  was  ratified  in  less  than  a  month  after  this  pro- 
rogation of  Parliament.  But  on  the  very  day  that  the  royal  speech 
pointed,  as  Fox  believed,  to  a  return  of  the  old  order  of  things  as  the 
only  security  for  peace,  a  landing  of  emigrants  and  British  marines 
was  effected  in  Brittany,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  a  projected 
insurrection  of  the  Chojian  Royalists.  Its  results  were  most  disas- 
trous. *rhis  unfortunate  expedition,  it  is  affirmed,  "  was  known  to 
be  peculiarly  the  measure  qi  the  Burke  part  of  the  Cabinet,  and  to 
have  been  undertaken  on  the  sole  responsibility  of  their  ministerial 
organ,  Mr.  Windham."  f  A  pacification  with  the  Vend4an  chiefs 
had  been  effected  by  the  commissioners  of  the  Convention  on  the 
1 2th  of  February,  17%'  There  was  still  a  smouldering  fire  of  dis- 
affection ;  and  Puisaye,  an  agent  of  the  French  princes,  led  the 
warlike  members  of  the  English  Cabinet  to  believe  that  the  whole 
country  could  be  again  roused,  if  the  means  were  afforded  of  land- 
ing a  body  of  emigrant  volunteers,  and  of  supplying  arms  to  the 
peasantry.  A  squadron  of  nine  ships  of  war,  under  the  command 
of  sir  John  Borlase  Warren,  convoyed  fifty  transports,  having  on 
tx)ard  the  royalists  and  their  stores.  On  the  27th  of  June  they 
landed  near  Carnac.  On  the  3rd  of  July  they  occupied  the  penin- 
sula of  Oulberon.  The  emissaries  of  the  royalists  again  stirred 
up  a  civil  war  throughout  Brittany.  Charette,  Stofflet,  and  other 
insurgent  chiefs,  who  had  submitted  in  February,  resumed  tlieir 
arms.  But  Hoche  was  at  hand  with  fourteen  thousand  men.  He 
made  a  night  attack  upon  Fort  Penthi^vre  ;  poured  his  thousands 
into  the  peninsula  i  and  by  daybreak.be  wsls  driving  the  wretched 
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cmigt^nts  Into  fhe  sea,  or  taking  them  prisoner*  to  be  doomed  to 
death  as  traitors  to  the  Republic.  The  Comte  d'Artois  came  wntH 
another  expedition. "  He  looked  upon'La  Vendee,"  and  consulted  his 
safety  by  a  return  to^ngland.  On  the  8lh  of  June  thenrthappy  soa 
of  Louis  XVf.  had  died  a  prisoner  in  the  Temple,  in  the  t2th  year 
of  his  age.  Physicians  who  examined  the  body  declared  that  his 
death  was  caused  by  scrofulous  disease.  The  poor  boy  had  been 
subjected  to  the  most  shameful  treatment,  even  vhen  the  Jacobin 
f^ign  of  terror  was  at  an  end.  He  was  confined  I'n  a  small  room ; 
was  left  without  change  of  linen  :  was  devoured  by  vermin.  His 
uncle  Monsieur  was  how  Louis  XVIIT.  But  neither  of  the  uncles 
of  the  child  who  is  registered  in  the  annals  of  France  as  Louis 
XVI 1.  could  have  revived  such  a  feeling  of  royalism  as  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  this  suffering  prisoner  of  thq  Temple  might 
have  commanded — if  the  spirit  of  foyalism,  indeeci,  Had  not  been 
almost  extfnct,  and  incapable  of  being  revived  by  any  rallying  cry.' 
The  daughter  of  Louis  XVL,  who  was  called  by  Napoleon  "  the 
only  man  of  the  family,"  was  released  from  her  confinement  after 
the  death  of  her  brother. 

The  chaos  of  the  French  Revolution  was  slowly  resolving  itself 
into  something  like  order. .  After  the  fall  of  Robespierre  there  was 
a  progressive  reaction "  against  the  systettt  of '  terror  of  .which  he 
had  been  fhe  most  conspicuous  mover,  The  instruments  of  blood- 
shed, before  whom  ill  France  had  trcpnbled,  \i*ere  now  to  tivc  la 
dread,  not  only  of  a  loss  of  power,  but  of  retributive  justice.  Iii 
'May,  r795,  Foruquier  Tinville,  and  fifteen  of  the.  old  Revolutionary 
Tribunal,  ■  were  brought  before  a  new  Revolutionary  Tribunal, 
were  condemned  to  death,  and  were  executed.  The  charge  against 
Fouqnier  Tinville  was,  specially,  that  of  causing  Ihe  destruction^ 
under  fhe  guise  of  trial,  of  a  countless  number  of  French  of  all  ages 
and  of  both  sexes,  by  invert tfng  schemes  of  conspiracies.*  But 
the  reaction  against  the  Jacobins  too  often  involved  as  much  injus- 
tice and  cruelty  as  had  marked 'theii^  supremacy.  Thq- stru<rgle 
■against  the  power  of  the  Convention  by  the  san's-culottes  6i  Parw, 
crying  for  bfead,  and  led  on  by  a  remnant  of 'the  chiefs  of  fhe  days 
of  terror,  broke  oiit  fn  three  insurrections.'  The  first,  was  .'(hat  ot 
the  Tive!fth  of  Germirlah  (April  i),  n^iicli  was  put  d9wn  by  Piichegru 
witliout  bloodshed — by  the  mere  boom  of  unshottcd  cannon.  The 
second  revolt  was  that  of  the  First  of  Prairial  (May  2p).  The  cry 
now  is,  "  Bread  and  Constitution."  SAint  Antoine  pours  out  its 
citizenesses  into  the  hall  of  the  Convention.  Its  citizens  murder 
one  of  the   deputtds,'T'(^rartd.     Sixty  of  the  old  deputies  of  the 

•  See  ««/^,  vol.  ri.  p.  ^qi. 
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Mountain  retain  their  seats  in  the  Mhall,  alJ.  others  having  gone 
away  to  look  for  safety.  The  purged  Assembly  now  decrees  what- 
ever sans-culottism  demands.  But  the  Jacobin  deputies  and  their 
rabble  are  soon  swept  out  by  charge  of  bayonet ;  and  the  guillotine, 
suicide,  and  deportation  leave  the  Convention  for  a  little  wliile  in 
quiet  Its  business  is  now  to  make  a  pew  Constitution.  Sieye^ 
has  his  plans  ready  for  a  Constitution  far  less  democratic  than 
that  of  1793.  There  is  to  be  a  money  qualification  for  electors ; 
there  are  to  be  two  chambers ;  two-thirds  of  the  existing  Conven- 
tion must  be  re  elected ;  there  is  to  be  a  Directory  of  five,  mem- 
bers. It  was  determined  to.submit  this  ^lew  Constitution  for  the 
acceptance  of  the  people  in  their  primary  assemblies  on  the  6tli  of 
September.  As  might  have  been  anticipated,  a  violent  opposition, 
especially  to  that  portion  of  the  scheme  which  gave  the  citizens 
only  the  privilege  of  electing  one-third  of  the  new  representatives, 
broke  out.  The  Constitution  was  accepted  by  a  very  large  major- 
ity of  the  people,  and  it  was  declared  to  be  the  fundamental  law  of 
the  State.  The  sections  of  Paris  were,  however,  in  a  ferment* 
The  Convention  saw  that  a  third  revolt  was  at  h^d.  It  had  five 
or  six  thousand  troops  for  its  defence,  and  Menou  had  their  com- 
mand, as  general-iurghief  of  the  army  of  the  interior.  Op  tliip  4th 
of  October  Menou  is  sent  to  disarm  the  Section  Lepelletier,  which 
is  sitting  with  loaded  guns  in  a  convent  in  the  Rue  Vivienne.  He 
proceeds  to  enforce  their  obedience  with  his  artillery  and  his  bati 
talions,  demanding  the  surreader  of  their  arras.  He  retun^s  to  thei 
Convention  to  say  that  he  has  summoned  Lepelletier  in  vain ;  the 
Section  has  shown  too  formidable  an  ^rray.  Some  more  deter?- 
mined  leader  ];aust  be  found,  Ibarras  is  jiamed  to  the  comnoand  in 
the  place  of  Megpou;,  but  Bar^as 4s  only  to  be  a  vicarial  command* 
er.  There  yf;^  a  )roung  man  known  to  Barras  as  having  done; 
good  service .  at  Toulon,  but  who  had  been  unemployed  for  some 
time;  had  been  suspected  as  an  adherent  of  Robespierre;  and 
was  now  in  very  straitened  circumstances.  He  was  the  man  for- 
a  dash  at  the  insurgents,  whose  numbers  had  increased  to  forty  or 
fifty  thousand  after  the  retreat  of  Menou.  These  insurgents  were 
of  all  classes  of  the  discontented — Jacobins  and  royalists,  republi- 
cans and  constitutional  monarchists,  tlie  starving  and  the  restless. 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  troops,  of  the 
line,  as  second  in.  ];;ommand  to  Barras.  -He  had  hesitated  about 
accepting  this  command  ;;a^  any  less  scrupulous  man' might  have. 
hesitated  when  he  .was  selected  to  war  against ^lisiellpw-citizens  as^ 
agafnst  a  foreign  ^en^nj^y.  But  having  cjios^  his  course,  he  Ipst 
so  time  in  adopting  tlie  ipeans  of  success.     Murat,  then  an  9^9^'; 
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of  cavalry,  was  despatched  by  Bonaparte,  that  ntght,  to  britig^  away 
from  Sablons  the  cannon  which  had  been  deposited  there  during 
the  insurrection  of  May,  when  the  National  Guards  wished  to 
show  their  fidelity  to  the  Convention.  The  Section  liepelletier 
had  also  despatched  its  officers  to  bring  away  the  cannon.  Murat 
was  beforehand  with  them,  and  arrived  early  in  the  morning  of  the 
5th  at  the  Tuileries  with  the  park  of  artfller}-.  Bonaparte  distrib- 
uted his  cannon  and  his  troops  at  every  point  where  the  Conven- 
tion was  open  to  attack.  The  Section  Lepelletier  was  joined  by 
other  Sections.  Generals  were  chosen.  A  plan  of  attack  upon 
the  Tuileries  was  arranged.  Bonaparte  ordered  that  no  aggress- 
ive movement  should  be  made,  but  that  his  troops  should  remain 
on  the  defensive.  The  members  of  the  Convention  took  their 
seats,  arms  having  been  provided,  which  they  were  themselves  to 
use  in  case  of  attack.  The  day  wore  on  till  half-past  four,  all  the 
streets  surrounding  the  Tuileries  being  filled  with  troops  of  the 
Sections.  The  insurrectionary  columns  then  moved  up  the  Rue  St. 
Honore,  and  along  the  quays,  and  when  they  came  to  where  Bona- 
parte's men  were  posted,  instead  of  dispersing,  as  they  were  sum- 
moned to  do,  they  discharged  their  muskets.  The  young  generat 
of  the  Convention  thought  the  time  was  at  la^t  come  for  decisive 
action.  A  great  body  of  insurgents  had  taken  up  a  commanding 
position  on  the  steps  leading  to  the  Church  of  St.  Roch.  Bona- 
parte opened  a  heavy  fire  of  grape-shot  upon  them  ;  and  they  were- 
quickly  dislodged.  He  brought  his  cannon  into  the  street  of  St. 
Honord,  and  swept  it  with  his  mitraille  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
The  insurgents  fled  from  this  quarter ;  but  at  other  points  of  the 
city  the  same  contest  was  going  on  between  dfsdpllned  troops, 
most  skilfully,  disposed,  and  a  rash  multitude  without  efficient 
leaders.  Bonaparte,  says  Thiers,  "  shewed  a  merciless  eilergy, 
and  fired  upon  the  population  of  Paris  as  upon  Austrian  batal- 
Kons."  The  captive  at  St.  Helena  himself  said,  "  It  is  false  that 
we  fired  first  with  blank  shot ;  it  had  been  a  waste  Of  life  to  do 
that.'*  At  six  o'clock  all  was  over,  and  the  victorious  general  of 
the  Convention  fired  his  cannon  loaded  with  powder  only,  to  terrify 
\:hose  who  had  still  a  wish  to  fight.  The  fortunes  'of  Bonaparte 
were  in  the  ascendant ;  and  from  that  day  the  history  Of  Europe 
becomes  in  a  great  degree  merged  in  the  history'  of  one  man.  The 
time  is  not  yet  ripe  for  the  supretn'e  power  of  this  man.  There 
will  be  an  E^tecutive,  composed  o?,l!ve  Directors;  Coundl  of  An- 
cients ;  Council  of  five  hundred.  The  French  people  will  feel 
that  the  days  of  anarchy  and  insurrection  are  over — that  the  vol- 
cano of  the  Revolution  is  burnt  oat     But  other  nations  \Vril  fee^ 
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for  twenty  years,  that  the  strong  arm  of  mffitary  power,  whUsh  has 
striven  with  and  conquered  the  spirit  of  re  volt  in  Paris,  will  become 
an  organized  ambition,  as  dangerous  to  the  repose  of  the  world  as 
the  outbreaks  of  that  democracy  against  which  kings  vainly  con- 
federated. 

The  Session  of  Parliament  was  opened  on  the  29th  of  October, 
under  very  inauspicious  circumstances.  On  the  36th,  a  general 
meeting  of  the  London  Corresponding  Society  was  held  in  St. 
George's  Fields,  when  some  bold  speeches  were  addressed  to  a 
vast  multitude.  Provisions  at  this  period  were  excessively  dear. 
The  same  privations  that  moved  the  people  of  Paris  to  assail  the 
Convention  with  "  Bread  and  the  Constitution,"  moved  the  people 
of  London  to  assail  the  king  on  his  way  to  Parliament  with  cries 
of  "  Bread !  bread !  Peace  !  peace !  "  One  of  the  windows  of  the 
state  carriage  was  broken  by  a  stone,  or  by  a  shot  from  an  air-gun. 
The  king  manifested  his  wonted  courage,  amidst  the  groans  and 
hisses  of  an  excited  mob.  An  Address  to  his  majesty  was  voted 
in  both  houses  before  the  royal  speech  was  taken  into  considera- 
tion. The  government,  as  was  for  many  years  its  policy,  whenever 
popular  discontent  assumed  the  form  of  violence  and  outrage,  was 
ready  with  its  measures  of  coercion.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  lord 
Grenville  brought  in  a  bill  "for  the  safety  and  preservation  of  his 
majesty's  person  and  government  against  treasonable  and  seditious 
practices  and  attempts."  In  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Pitt 
brought  in  a  bill  "  for  the  more  effectually  preventing  seditious 
meetings  and  assemblies."  The  Treasonable  Attempts  Bill  was 
an  extension  of  the  provisions  of  the  statute  of  Edward  III.,  as  to 
compassing  and  imagining  the  death  of  the  king,  by  connecting 
that  compassing  and  imagining  with  the  publication  of  any 
printing  or  writing.  The  parliamentary  opposition  to  the  Bill  was 
as  strong  as  to  that  against  Seditious  Meetings.  The  one  measure 
still  forms  part  of  our  code  of  law ;  the  other  was  totally  unfitted 
for  any  permanent  condition  of  constitutional  liberty.  By  this 
second  Bill,  every  public  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  any 
petition  or  remonstrance,  or  for  deliberating  upon  any  grievance  in 
Church  or  State,  was  forbidden  to  be  held,  except  under  certain 
regulations,  by  which  the  individuals  calling  the  meeting  could  be' 
identified  :  it  further  gave  power  to  any  justice  of  the  peace  to  dis- 
perse the  meeting,  if  the  language  of  the  speakers  was  calculated 
to  bring  the  government  into  contempt ;  and  if  twelve  persons  re- 
mainipd  together  one  hour  after  being  so  ordered  to  disperse,  the 
offeadtsrs  wertf .  to  be  adjudged  feions,  without  benefit  of  clergy. 
The  public  reprobation  of*  these  measures  was  expressed  in  the 
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roost  unequivocal  maaiier-  The  in4igoation  of  Mr.  Fox  csuried 
him  beyond  the  vera;e  of  discretion,  however  just  and  courageous 
we  may  now  consider  the  words  which  he  uttered  :  "  If  ministers 
were  determined,  by  means  of  the  corrupt  influence  which,  they 
possessed  in  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  to  pass  the  bills  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  declared  sense  of  a  great  majority  of  the 
nation,  and  they  should  be  put  in  force  with  all  their  rigorous  pro- 
visions, if  his  opinion  were  asked  by  the  people  as  to  their  obe- 
dience, he  should  tell  them  it  was  no  longer  a  question  of  moral 
obligation  and  duty,  but  of  prudence."  Mr.  Pitt  expressed  his 
horror  and  disgust  at  the  words  of  Mr.  Fox,  which,  he  said, 
openly  advised  an  appeal  to  the  sword.  Mr.  FK»i,  declared  that  he 
would  not  retract  one  word  of  what  he  had  said :  *^  Strong  meas- 
ures require  strong  words."  The  country  bad  never  been  more 
agitated  than  at  this  crisis.  Pitt  expected  '*  a  civil  broil,"  and 
said,  "  If  I  were  to  resign,  my  head  would  be  off  in  six  mpnths."  * 
The  bills  passed.  There  was  no  civil  broil.  But  it  was  very 
long  before  Englishmen  could  cease  to  feel  that  they  had  lost 
some  portion  of  the  freedom  which  their  ancestors  had  won. 
It  was  no  merely  rhetorical  art  that  led  Fox  to  declare  himself 
so  strongly  against  these  enactments.  He  expressed  his  delib- 
erate conviction  in  a  letter  to  lord  Holland  :  "  There  appears  to 
me  no  chance  at  present,  but  between  an  absolute  surrender  of 
the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  a  vigorous  exertion,  attended,  I 
admit,  with  considerable  hazard,  at  a  time  like  the  present.  My 
view  of  things  is^.I  own,  very  gloomy;  and  I  am  convinced  that  in 
a  very  few  years  "the  government  will  become  completely  absolute, 
or  that  confusion  will  arise  of  a  nature  almost  as  much  to  be  de- 
precated as  despotism  itself."  f  With  a  prolonged  suspension 
of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act ;  with  an  Attorney-General  who  boasted 
that  "in  the  last  two  }'ears  there  had  been  more  prosecutionsfor 
libels  than  in  any  twenty  years  before ; "  t  with  a  new  law  to' 
attach  the  penalty  of  treason  to  certain  libels,  and  a  new  law  to 
give  one  magistrate  the  power  of  dispersing  any  assembly,  under 
the  penalty  of  cleath  to  those  who  demurred  to  his  will — we  can 
scarcely  think  that  the  view  of  things  taken  by  Mr.  Fox  was  too 
gloomy,  or  that  his  resistance  was  unpatriotic  and  factious.  In  a 
review  of  "  Gifford's  Life  of  Pitt,"  written  by  Mr.  Canning,  in  i8to, 
remarkable  as  much  for  its  ability  as  its  moderation,  there  is  the 
following  defence  of,  or  rather  apology  for,  these  measures  :  "  In 
other  times,  indeed, "we  should  have  condemned  the  coercive  policy 
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of  Mr.  Pitt.  That  poHcy  fe  always  to  be  judged  of  as  being  in- 
tended for  a  crisis;  and,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  Us  meritu, 
there  can  he  no  doubt  that,  on  the  one  hand,  tlie  proselyting  dex* 
terity  which  characterized  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  French  Rev* 
olution,  and,  on  the  other,  the  general  agitation,  or  disquietude, 
of,  the  popular  mind  in  our  own  country,  concurred  to  form  at 
tfmt  period,  a  moral  crisis  of  a  very  peculiar  nature."  *  We  have 
no  more  right  to  assume  that  Pitt  was  resolved  upon  establishing 
a  despotism,  than  that  Fo.x  desired  to  witness  the  overthrow  of 
the  monarchy. 

■  In  the  year  1796  the  military  operations  in  Germany  and  Italy 
were  carried  on  U|>on  a  'scale  which  had  nOt  been  witnessed  since 
the  days  of  Marlborough.  The  French  Directory  had  resolved  to 
attack  the  forces  of  the  emjjeror  upon  two  points  at  one  and  thift 
same  time.  The  command  of  the  army  of  \\^t  Sambre  aind  tht 
Meuse  was  given  to  Joufdan;  t!ie  command  of  tiie  army  of  th^ 
Rhine  and  Moselle  was  given  to  Moreau.  At  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber, 4795,  the  army  of  Italy  had  obtained  some  successes  tmdei" 
Sch^fer,  but  his  defeat  of  the  Austrians  had  hot'  been'  followed 
np  in.a  manner  to  ijatisfy  the  Directory.  During  th^  ivinter,  the 
pale,  thin,  reserved  Corsican  who  had  cannonaded  th^  Section^ 
into  submission,  remairted  in  Paris," raised  out  of  his  poverty  into 
what  was  then  tririhfed  gx)6d"  sod^ty  by  the  democrats  who  had 
growtt  hixuriousi  but  which  society,  Burke,  in  One  of  his' fiercest 
moods,  describes  as  '*  a  set  of  abandoned  wretches,  squanderitt|j 
in  insolent  riot  the  Sfioils  oi  their  bleeding  couiitry."t  I<i 'thfe 
saloons  of  Barras  and  of  Madame  Tallien,  Bonaparte  met  jfrf- 
sephine  Beauhamois,  the'  widow  of  the  viscount  Beauharnofs,  who 
had  taken  the  side  of  the  re^^Mutionists,  but  was  guillotined  in  ^'thfe 
days  of  terror.  The  young  general  was  married  to  Josephine  ih 
March.  But  his  duties  as  chief  of  thfearmy  of  Paris,  and  his  de- 
votion to  an  amiable  and  attractive  woman,  did  not  divert  his 
thoughts  from'Objects  of  high  import.  He  had  devised  a  plan  for 
the  invasion  of  Italy,  Which  he  snlHnitt^d  to  Carnot,  then  one  of 
the  Directory.  To  obtain  a  permaW^nt  footing  beyond  the  Alps'; 
to  hold  the  small  Italian  provinces  in  sovereignty  or  in  subjection  ; 
perhaps  to  conquer  the ^ whole  territory,  and  to  make  One  'Subject 
people  in  that  land  o^  antique  gfory;  this  was  the  traditional  policy 
of  France,  and  any  scheme  for  its  realisation  wfeis  now  peculiarly 
acceptable  to  tWe  French  Government.  BonSpftrte  was  appointed 
chief  of  thtf'Srmy  iff  Italy:  and  oh  the  '27th  of  March  he  entered 
ttpon  his  command  at  Nide. 

•  "  Quarterly  Review/*  vol.  iv.  p.  230.  t  "  Regicide  Peace,*  Letter  III.' 
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Before  we  proceed  to  relate  the  events  of  this  campaign,  trt 
must  very  briefly  notice  the  territorial  divisions  of  Italy  at  th^ 
period  when  the  French  Republic  was  established  in  1 792^  and  its 
political  condition  at  the  beginning  of  J  796.  The  kingdom  of 
Sardinia— consisting  of  Savoy,  Nice,  Piedmont,  and  the  island  of 
Sardinia  —  was  under  Victor  Amadeus  III.  This  prince  had 
joined  the  Coalition  against  France,  and  Savoy  and  Nice,  lying 
convenient  to  the  revolutionists,  were  very  soon  seized.  But  he 
continued  to  resjst,  although  little  able  to  struggle  against  his 
dangerous  neighbour.  The  republic  of  Genoa  was  neutral ;  but 
an  Anti-Gallican  party  had  given  offence  to  the  Directory,  and  the 
Genoese  oligarchy  were  not  likely  to  be  tieated  with  kindness. 
The  Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscany,  under  Ferdinand  III.,  had  recog- 
nized the  French  Republic  at  an  early  period.  The  small  r-Of- 
public  of  Lucca  was  independent  of  Tuscany.  The  States  of  the 
Church,  under  Pope  Pius  VI.,  were  so  wretchedly  administered — 
the  people  ^ere  so  servile  and  degraded — that  the  anathemas  of 
the  sovereign  pontiff  against  the  Revolution  were  not  likely  to 
divert  tlie  French  armies  from  plundering  Rome?  and  devastating 
the  provinces.  The  Kingdom  of  Naples,  including  Sicily,  was 
under  Ferdinand  IV.,  a  weak  Bourbon  prince,  married  to  the  sister 
^f  Marie  Antoinette.  The  Duchy  of  Modena  was  governed  by 
Ercole  Renaldo,  a  descendant  of  the  house  of  I^ste.  The  Duchy 
of  Parnia  was  ruled  by  a  Spanish  prince,  Don  Ferdinand.'  The 
■two  Duchies  of  Milan  smd  Mantua,  forming  Lombardy,  were  under 
•the  emperor  of  Germany,  Francis  H.  The  Republic  of  Venice 
Jiad  declared  against  France  in  1793 ;  but  had  subsequently  adopted 
<a  neutral  policy,  and  had  compelled  the  head  of  the  French  Bour- 
bon family  to  quit  Verona.  Such  were  the  various  Italian  States 
to  which  the  French  armies  carried  their  promises  and  their  threats 
—-whose  people  they  harassed  with  confiscations,  and  deluded 
with  the  prospect  of  Italian  unity  and  freedom. 

The  French  army  was  posted  on  the  Riviera,  west  ol  Genoa. 
It  numbered  about  40.000  men,  who  were  in  a  very  wretched  con- 
dition, badly  clothed,  without  pay.  Bonai>arte  brought  them  a 
little  money ;  but  he  also  brought  something  more  efficient  even 
than  money — the  principle  that  war  should  support  war,  and  tliat 
whatever  was  wanting  should  be  supplied  by  the  people  with 
whom  they  came  to  fraternize.  He  bad  able  generals  and  an  actiyie 
staff — Massena,  Augereau,  Serurier,  Berthier.  Opposed  to  the 
French  were  the  Austrian  general  Beaulieuj  with  30,oqo  men,  and 
the  Austro-Sardinian  force  of  22,000  men,  under  Colli.  Bona- 
psurte  was  received  by  t^e  army  with  little  enthusiasm,  but  Uio 
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Fvencli  troops  soon  rei'Ogpiaed,  a  general  to  their  roind-^^'  You  are 
Hl'fed  ami  almost  naked ;  tbe  goverameiit  owes  you  much,  but  can 
do  nothing  lor  you.  I  will  lead  you  into  the  most  fertile  plains  of 
the  world — to  grand  towns  and  wealthy  provinces^  w4iere  you  will 
find  glory  and  riches/'*  On  the  12th  of  April,  Bonaparte  attacked 
the  Austrian  centre,  consisting  of  io,odo  men  under  D'Ar:>enteau, 
and  routing  them  at  Montenotte,  cut  off  the  communication  be- 
tween B3aulieu  and  Colli.  He  defeated  in  succession  these  two 
generals.  The  king  of  Sardinia  was  terrified,  and  demanded  an 
armistice ;  which  the  French  general  agreed  to  conclude  upon  be- 
ing  put  in  possession  of  the  fortresses  of  Coni,  Ce va,  and  Tortona, 
the  keys  of  Piedmont  The  court  of  Turin  also  sent  ambassadors 
to  Paris  to  negociate  a  peace,  which  was  signed  on  the  15th  of 
May  upon  the  humiliating  conditions  of  resigning  to  France  eight 
frontier  fortresses  till  a  general  peace,  and  confirming  to  France 
the  possession  of  Savoy  and  Nice  in  perpetuity.  General  Beau- 
lieu  now  gave  up  Piedmont  as  lost ;  crossed  the  Po ;  and  applied 
himself  to  the  defence  of  the  Austrian  possessions  in  Lombardy. 
The  French  followed  him ;  and  compelled  his  army  to  retire  to  the 
Adda.  On  the  9th  of  May,  the  French  were  before  Lodi.  The 
famous  passage  of  the  bridge  was  accomplished  by  a  rapid  and 
daring  movement,  which  sat  at  nought  the  twenty  pieces  of  cannon 
by  which  it  was  defended.  Beaulieu  retreated  beyond  the  Mincio; 
and  the  French  entered  Milan  on  the  15th  of  May.  There  was 
now  a  little  spare  time  to  gather  some  of  the  spoils  of  five  weeks' 
fighting.  The  eulogistic  historian,  Thiers,  tells  us  that  the  exac- 
tions of  Bonaparte  were  indispensable.  He  levied  a  contribution 
of  twenty  million  francs  on  the  Milanese.  He  granted  an  armis- 
tice to  the  duke  of  Modena  upon  the  payment  of  ten  millions^ 
Salicette^  the  commissioner  of  the  Directory,  and  their  politic 
general^  robbed  the  Monte  dr  Pietk  of  Milan  of  the  valuables 
deposited  there  as  pledges  for  money  lent.  These  measures  were 
very  grievous  to  the  tender  heart  of  Bonaparte,  **  for  they  retarded 
the  march  of  public  spirit,"  says  M*  Thiers*  He  sent  millions  to 
the  Directory,  much  of  which  was  intercepted  in  its  way  into  the 
pQblic  coffers.  He  had  always  ample  means  for  corrupting  those 
in  the  employ  of  the  Italian  governments.  It  is  only  justice  to  say 
that  a  ¥try  small  share  of  the  Italian  spoils  went  into  Bonaparte 'f 
own  pocket.  The  exatitiOns  of  tlie  French  led  to  resistance 
amongst  the  oppressed  people  of  Milan  and  of  Pavia.  In  Pa  via 
there  was  a  serious  revolt  and  some  of  the  French  were  kiUed^ 
Bonaparte  hurried  there  with  a  sufficient  force ;  broke  down  the 
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gates  with  cannoii ;  and  gave  the  city  up  to  pillage — "  for  three 
hours,"  says  M.  Thiers ;  for  twenty-four  hours,  say  more  reliabiei 
authorities.  "  There  was  only  a  thousand  inen  "  writes  the  candid 
historian,  **  and  this  small  number  could  cause  no  serious  disasters 
in  a  town  so  considerable  as  Pavla."  No  doubt  these  thousand 
brigands  did  their  spiriting  gently — the  very  Claude  Duvals  of 
robbers.  Ladies  would  gladly  yield  their  jewels  to  the  polite 
strangers ;  and  would  accept  their  cares'ses  as  a  signal  honour. 
Bonaparte,  after  the  sack  of  Pavia,  sent  his  cavalry  into  the  neigh- 
bouring country,  who  sabred  a  large  number  of  the  revolted  peas- 
antry. A  novel  species  of  contribution  was  now  insisted  upon,  as 
the  French  armies  marched  from  city  to  city,  and  dictated  the 
terms  upon  which  their  forbearance  might  be  purchased.  It  was 
not  sufficient  that  the  duke  of  Parma  should  obtain  an  armistice 
by  large  money  pa}TTients  and  supplies  of  horses  and  stores,  but 
he  must  give  twenty  of  his  choicest  paintings  to  be  sent  to  Paris. 
The  duke  of  Modena  had  to  purchase  a  temporary  respite  of  the 
seizure  of  his  dominions,  by  contributing  not  only  millions  of 
Irvres,  but  treasures  of  art  which  no  money  could  buy.  Bonaparte 
thus  early  saw  his  way  to  flatter  the  national  vanity  of  the  French, 
by  gathering  for  the  Parisians  those  works  of  genius  which  lost 
half  their  interest  when  taken  away  from  the  lands  which  had 
produced  them,  and  from  the  people  who  inherited  them.  Send 
me  artists  and  scholars,  wrote  Bonaparte  to  the  Directory,  to  as- 
sist me  in  choosing  from  the  galleries,  museums,  libraries,  and 
churches  of  Italy,  the  best  paintings,  sculptures,  and  manuscripts 
for  our  Musie  of  the  Louvre. 

The  Austrian  general,  Beaulieu,  having  arranged  for  the  defence 
of  Mantua,  retreated  into  the  mountains  of  the  Tyrol.  His  army 
had  temporarily  occupied  the  Venetian  town  of  Peschiera ;  which 
occupation  was  an  excuse  for  Bonaparte  seizing  the  place  upon  its 
being  abandoned  by  Beaulieu ;  and  subsequently  for  demanding 
lidmittance  to  the  Venetian  city  of  Verona,  thus  treating  Venice  as 
a  hostile  power.  He  then  turned  his  arms  against  the  Pope,  who 
was  terrified  into  an  armistice,  whith  was  bought  by  money  contri- 
butions, and  by  precious  works  of  art  and  rare  manuscripts.  Tus- 
cany was  at  peace  with  the  French.  But  the  warehouses  of  Leg- 
horn were  full  of  English  merchandize,  and  thither  Bonaparte 
rapidly  marched,  seized  all  the  goods  belonging  to  "  the  enemies 
of  the  republic  "  who  had  fled  to  their  ships  ;  and  levied  a  cbptribu- 
tion  of  five  millions  of  frdncs  upon  the  native  merchants  as  the 
permission  for  them  to  keep  the  other  property  which  had  been  en- 
trusted to  them  by  Emgiish-and  Portuguese  houses.   In  these  odious 
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transactiooa  Booapartewaa  the  mstrument  of  the  Directory ;  and 
he  sometimes  remonstrated  against  the  impolicy  of  their  violenco 
and  rapacity,  but  never  against  the  iniquity.  The  Austrian  Gov- 
ernment superseded  general  Beaulieu,  and  sent  a  gallant  veteran, 
general  W'urmser,  to  take  the  chief  command  of  a  new  army  in 
Italy.  With  the  old  traditional  strategical  mistake  of  dividing  their 
forces,  whilst  the  young  French  general  invariably  concentrated  all 
his  power  for  attack  or  defence,  the  Austrians  moved  towards 
Mantua  in  two  separate  divisions.  Bonaparte  attacked  and  routed 
the  army  under  general  Quosdanowicb,  and  the  army  under  general 
Wurmscr. 

But  the  Austrians  were  not  yet  disposed  to  give  up  the  great 
struggle.  The  French  main  army  under. Bonaparte  was  weakened 
by  the  necessity  of  maintaining  divisions  to  blockade  Mantua,  to 
occupy  Verona  and  Legnano,  and  to  guard  some  of  the  passes  of 
the  Tyrol.  Another  Austrian  army  of  sixty  thousand  men  ad- 
vanced in  two  divisions,  one  under  general  Alvinzy,  the  othef 
under  general  Davidowich.  On  the  12th  of  November  Bonaparte 
attacked  Alvinzy  at  Caldiero;  but  he  sustained  very  heavy  loss, 
and  was  compelled  to  retire  into  Verona.  He  wrote  a  desponding 
letter  to  the  Directory ;  but  that  mood  was  not  of  long  duration. 
He  was  one  of  that  order  of  minds  who  '^  out  of  the  nettle,  danger, 
can  pluck  the  flower,  safety."  On  the  night  of  the  14th  he  marchet) 
in  silence  out  of  Verona,  as  if  retreating*  He  moved  rapidly 
by  the  right  bank  of  the  Adige,  which  he  crossed  at  Ronco,  where 
he  had  made  a  temporary  bridge.  He  was  now  in  a  marshy  tractf 
between  the  Adige  and  the  Alpone  ;  which  river  it  was  necessai^ 
to  cross  before  he  could  reach  Villanova,  where  the  Austrian  bag- 
gage and  stores  were  stationed,  in  the  rear  of  Alvinzy's  army.  One 
of  the  causeways  of  the  morass  led  to  the  bridge  of  Arcole.  Three 
times  the  passage  of  this  bridge  was  obstinately  contested^ on  the 
15th  of  November,  Bonaparle  himself  leading  his  grenadiers  in  one 
of  the  desperate  attempts  to  contend  against  the  Austrian  batter- 
ies. For  three  days  this  battle  of  Arcole,  the  most  severe  of  the 
Italian  war,  went  on.  The  third  day  concluded  the  terrible  con- 
flict, when  Alvinzy  retreated  towards  Vicenza.  Bonaparte  had  pre- 
vented the  junction  of  the  two  Austrian  armies.  The  battle  of  Ar- 
cole made  a  profound  impression  upon  Europe.  It  ought  to  have 
shown  the  continental  powers  where  their  safety  lay.  It  should 
have  taught  them  a  lesson  which  they  too  often  forgot  in  a  long 
series  of  fruitless  endeavours  :  "  Matched  against  a  competitor  of 
such  extraordinary  activity,  it  was  incumbent  on  them  to  lay  aside 
the  embarrassments  of  ancient  forms  and  ancient  prejudices  ;  and 
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to  gird  up  the  skirts  of  their  luxurious  And  effeminate  magnSfW 
cence."  • 

The  combined  operations  upon  the  Rhine  of  the  French  genei^ 
als,  Jourdan  and  Moreau,  were  not  favourable  to  the  Republic.  The 
archduke  Charles  encountered  Jourdan  when  he  had  crossed  the 
Rhine  in  June,  and  had  advanced  to  Lahn.  The  French  army  was 
driven  back,  and  recrosscd  the  Rhine.  Moreau  carried  his  army 
over  the  Rhine  at  Strasbourg,  and  defeated  the  Austrian  general 
Latour.  The  archduke  fell  back  to  the  Danube.  Jourdan,  reas- 
sured by  the  operations  .of  Moreau,  again  advanced  towards  Bo- 
hemia. The  archduke  fought  a  battle  with  Moreau  ;  crossed  the 
Danube  ;  and  drove  back  Jourdan  in  a  series  of  well^concerted  at- 
tacks. Moreau,  separated  by  a  long  interval  from  Jourdan,  and  ej> 
posed  to  the  assaults  of  the  archduke  on  his  front,  and  to  those  of 
Latour  on  his  rear,  ascended  the  Danube,  and  accomplished  his  re-> 
treat  through  the  Black  Forest.  This  celebrated  movement  saved 
his  army  from  an  imminent  danger.  After  fighting  several  battles, 
Moreau  finally  reached  Strasbourg.  The  wonderful  success  of 
Bonaparte  in  Italy  is  partly  to  be  attributed  to  the  contempt  in 
which  he  held  the  orders  of  the  Directory.  The  plan  of  the  Ger- 
man campaign  was  laid  down  in  Paris,  and  hence  its  failure. 

The  successes  of  the  Austrians  in  Germany,  appeared  to  the 
English  government  more  important  than  the  career  of  Bonaparte 
in  Italy.  Lord  OrenviUe  thought  in  September,  that  if  Moreau 
were  "  dispatched,  and  that  quickly,  there  will  be  time  and  means 
to  make  Bonaparte  suffer  severely  for  his  fate  advanced  move." 
Our  situation,  he  considered,  was  very  much  improved.f  The 
monent  was  deemed  favourable  to  open  negotiations  with  the 
ftthdfi  Directory  for  peace;  although  some  previous  overture* 
Jiad  been  contemptuously  received.  Lord  Malmesbury  was  ap- 
pointecif  as  plenipotentiary  on  the  part  of  his  Britrmnic  majesty, 
and  he  arrived  in  Paris  on  the  22nd  of  October.  Burke  held  that 
any  attempt  to  negotiate  for  "  a  Regicide  Peace  "  was  a  disgrace 
and  a  humiliation  for  England.  He  wrote  under  the  full  influence 
of  his  own  enthusiasm,  and  of  the  passions  of  the  emigrants  by 
whom  he  was  surrounded.  M.  Thiers,  half  a  century  after  1796, 
when  national  prejudices  ought  to  have  been  softened  down  by  his- 
torical truth,  adopts  as  insolent  a  tone  in  relating  the  progress  of 
this  negotiation  as  if  the  mantle  of  Barras  had  descended  upon  his 
shoulders.  Pitt,  he  says,  demanded  passports  for  an  envoy  to  be 
sent  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain.    Pitt  had  no  real  wish  for  peace ; 

*  Canning,  in  •*  Quarterly  Review,**  vol.  iv.  p.  253. 
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lie  only  wanted  to  satisfy  public  'opinion';  he  knew  that  his  terms 
would  not  be  accepted ;  but  to  obtain  sixty  thousand  militia,  and 
Ifteen  thousand  sailors,  he  would  pretend  that  he  had  done  all  he 
could  for  peac^ — ^^  son  possible  pour  traiterP  Wfthout  the  hope 
of  obtaining  peace,  he  made  an  advance  towards  the  Directory.  Thus 
M.  Thiers  repeats,  in  almost  the  same  words,  the  mean  insinuations 
with  which  the  Directory  announced  to  the  Council  of  Five  Hun- 
dred the  proposal  of  Great  Britain  to  negotiate.  He  adds,  **  this 
surprising  step  of  the  most  implacable  enemy  of  our  republic  was 
a  glory  for  her.  The  English  aristocracy  was  thus  reduced  to  de- 
mand peace  from  the  regicide  republic.***  The  historian  of  "the 
Revolution  *'  has  taken  as  little  pains  to  look  at  the  authentic  re- 
lations of  this  episode  of  diplomacy,  as  he  has  taken  to  understand 
the  family  name  of  the  negotiator  chosen  by  Pitt,  when  he  calls 
him  "  lord  Malmesbury^  autrefois  sir  Harry, "  f 

For  nearly  four  years  the  condition  of  France,  as  exhibited  in 
the  appearance  of  the  country,  had  been  as  little  known  to  the  Eng- 
fish  as  Japan.  Lord  Mahnesbmy  had  his  eyes  open,  and  Mr. 
Talbot,  a  gentleman  connected  with  the  embassy,  Itas  left  a  very 
interesting  atcount  of  what  he  observed.  Many  of  the  houses  on 
the  road  from  Calais  to  Paris  were  shut  up ;  very  few  of  the 
churches  appeared  to  be  open ;  but  the  land  throughout  ^vas  in  a 
state  of  high  cultivation,  though  there  were  comparatively  few  men 
at  work.  The  farmers  had  become  wealthy  proprietors,  by  receiv- 
ing depreciated  assignats  for  their  produce,  and  buying  estates- 
national  domains — with  that  i>aper  money,  at  the  sum  which  it  rep- 
resented. In  Parts  the  streets  were  crowded,  the  shops  tolerably 
we&  irapplied,  the  theatres  well  attended,  some  private  carriages, 
and  a  great  number  of  public  vehicles :  "  All  this,''  says  the  sen^ 
sible  attach^,  "brought  to  my  reflection  how  very  difficult  a  matter 
it  must  be  to  destroy  a  grgat  country."  % 

It  would  be  tedious  to  follow  the  course  of  this  negotiation. 
Lord  Malmesbury  arrived  at  Paris  on  the  22nd  of  October ;  he  left 
Paris  on  the  21st  of  December.  The  points  of  difference  between 
the  two  governments  were  too  serious  to  be  overcome  by  any  anx- 
iety of  the  prime  minister  of  Great  Britain  for  peace,  even  if  the 
French  Directory,  rendered  more  warlike  than  ever  by  the  suc- 
cesses of  Bonaparte,  could  have  regarded  the  real  welfare  of  Franco 
more  than  its  false  glories.  Lord  Mahnesbury  required  as  a  sine 
fud  ftcMf  that  the  Netherlands  should  not  be  annexed  to  France* 

*  Thiers,  Mrwt  xxnr. 

t  Sir  Jaunes  Harris  wm  nised  to  the  peerage  at  Karl  of  Malmetburj. 

t  "  Court,  ftc,  d£  Ceois«  111./*  vol.  ^.  p.  3SS- 
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M.  Delacroix,  the  Frencl^  Minister  fpr  Foreign  Affairs,  held  that 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine  were  the  natural  limits  of  France.  It;  wa9 
in  vain  to  diplomatize.  Mr.  Pitt  had  to  call  upon  his  country  for 
new  sacrifices,  and  the  French  Directory  had  to  send  new  armies 
to  seize  the  means  of  subsistence  in  the  lands  which  Bonaparte  was 
revolutionizing. 

At  a  period  of  less  public  excitement  than  was  occasioned  by 
other  events  which  marked  the  close  of  the  year  1796,  the  death  of 
Catharine  11.,  Empress  of  Russia,  on  th^  loth  of  November,  and 
the  retirement  of  Washington  from  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States,  in  December,  would  have  been  fruitful  sources  of  political 
speculation.  The  sudden  decease  of  Catharine,  who  for  thirty-six 
years  had  been  the  autocrat  of  all  the  Russias,  was  in  some  degree 
a  triumph  for  the  French  republic ;  and  that  event  probably  de- 
cided the  Directory  in  suddenly  breaking  oS.  the  negotiation  for 
peace  with  England.  She  was  preparing  to  take  part  in  the  coali- 
tion against  France.  Her  successor,  Paul,  was  inclining  to  the 
French  interests.  The  retirement  of  Washington  interrupted  the 
continuance  of  that  system  of  neutrality  by  which  he  had  preserved 
the  American  republic  from  the  dangers  attendant  upon  the  extreme 
opinions  of  the  federalist  and  the  democratic  parties — the  one  dis- 
posed, however  timidly,  to  take  part  with  England  in  the  great 
European  crisis  ;  the  other,  of  which  Jefferson  was  the  head,  mani- 
festing hostility  to  the  mother-country  and  favour  to  France,  in  a 
manner  that  savoured  more  of  evil  passions  than  of  wise  states- 
manship. Washington  regarded  with  alarm  the  Societies,  modelled 
upon  the  Jacobin  clubs, which  had  sprung  up  in  the  United  States; 
a^  his  expression  of  this  feeling  prxxluced  in  the  democratic  party 
ar. violent  hostility  to  the  treaty  which  bad  been  concluded  under 
his  auspices  with  Great  Britain  in  1795.  Washington's  retirement 
was  preceded  by  manifestations  of  party  spirit  against  the.  pol^'cy 
of  tlie  great  founder  and  preserver  of  the  republic.  Had  his  nature 
been  different — ^had  his  ambition  been  less  under  the  control  of  bis 
virtue, — he  might  have  taken  up  the  sword,  and,  sweeping  away  his 
enemies,  have  raised  himself  to  supreme  power  upon  the  ruins  of 
his  country's  liberty.  He  retired  to  his  estate  of  Mount  Vernon, 
to  pass  the  rest  of  liis  days  as  a  private  citizen.  At  this  period,  the 
young  conqueror  of  Italy  was  meditating  upon  plans  of  rising  to 
what  some  would  deem  the  pinnacle  of  human  greatness.  His  scheme 
of  glory  was  accomplished.  He  founded  a  military  despotism. 
Washington's  scheme  of  glory  was  also  realized.  He  had  been  a 
Tiler  of  free  men — ruling  by  the  powjer  of  law.  He  laid  down  his 
authority  when  he  had  done  the  work  to  which  he  was  called,  most 
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bappy  in  this,  that  ambition  of  a  selfish  order  could  never  be  justi- 
fied by  his  example. 

On  the  1 7th  December,  two  days  before  lord  Malmesbury  left 
Paris,  an  expedition  went  out  from  Brest,  consisting  of  seventeen 
sail  of  the  line  and  thirteen  frigates.  Its  destination  was  Ireland, 
with  an  army  of  twenty,  thousand  men,  under  the  command  of 
Hoche,  who  had  succeeded  in  the  pacification  of  La  Vendue.  A 
great  storm  dispersed  this  formidable  fleet.  A  portion  of  th(| 
squadron  entered  Bantry  Bay  on  the  24th  of  December^  It  con- 
sisted of  seven  sail  of  the  line  and  ten  smaller  vessels.  The  general 
who  was  to  advance  with  the  troops  into  tlie  interior — who  was  to 
supjjort  the  disaffected,  and  revolutionize  the  government — had 
been  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  armament.  The  officers  who 
were  with  the  troops  in  Bantry  Bay  ^ve^e  desirous  to  effect  a  land- 
ing. The  admiral  refu.sed  to  comply  with  their  requisition,  and 
sailed  back  to  Brest.  The  other  divisions  of  the  French  fleet  also 
sought  to  return.  Several  ships  were  captured,  and  others  reached 
the  French  ports  in  a  shattered  condition.  Some  amongst  our 
statesmen  knew  the  danger,  if  such  a  landing  as  that  contemplate^ 
by  the  Directory  had  been  effected.  Lord  Mornington  wrote,  in 
September,  "  My  great  fear  is  a  blo\v  in  Ireland,  before  sufficient 
preparation  has  been  made  for  our  defence  in  that  most  vulnerable, 
and  at  the  same  time  mortal  part."  *  Lord  Malmesbury,  in  the 
middle  of  November,  gave  an  intimation  to  Lord  Grenville  that  an 
expedition  was  meditated  against  Ireland ;  that  the  tropps  were 
encouraged  to  embark  by  the  most  exaggerated  reports  of  the  tem- 
per  of  the  country.  Loyal  Irishmen  were  grateful  that  "  the  good- 
ness of  Providence  to  us  has  exhibited  a  second  armada.*'  But 
even  loyal  men  inquired  why  the  coast  had  been  left  wholly  unpro- 
tected by  our  fleet  for  seventeen  days ;  why  admiral  Colpoys  could 
not  follow  the  French  fleet  for  want  of  water  and  provisions  ;  why 
k>rd  Bridport  was  lying  at  Spithead,  not  even  ready  for  sea,  instead 
©f  being  off  Ushant"  f 

*  **  Ltfe  9i  Sidmoirth,''  vol,  u.  p.  474.  t  Itid*,  p.  ifti. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Landing  df  Prenck  in  Pembrqkeahire.  ^Commereial  Distiiist*—Ran  upoil  fb^  Baafa.-^ 
Suspension  oiCasli  Paymonts  by  the  Bank  of  England.— Extension  of  tbe  National 
Industry — War  with  Spain. — Battle  of  St.  Vincent. — Nelson  boards  and  takes  two 
ships. — Discontent  in  the  Navy. — Mutiny  at  Spithead. — Mutiny  at  the  Norc. — Pro- 
ceedings in  Parliament. — Negotiations  at  Lisle  for  peace. —Bonaparte's  triumphs  in 
Italy.— Revolution  at  Paris  of  the  Eighteenth  Fructidor'.'-'End  ci  the  Negotiations  at 
I-isle.— The  "Anti-Jacobin." 

The  pubHc  expectation  of  a  peace,  as  the  result  of  the  negotia- 
tions at  Paris,  passed  into  an  apprehension  of  an  invasion  by 
France,  for  which  the  Directory  had  been  making  preparations 
whilst  these  negotiations  were  lingering  on.  The  descent  upon 
Ireland  failed,  as  we  have  seen.  But  the  fact  that  a  large  fleet 
could  cross  the  Cliannel  from  Brest,  and  a  portion  of  the  armament 
prepare  to  land  on  the  south-west  coast  of  Cork,  shook  the  national 
confidence  in  the  power  of  our  navy  to  protect  our  shores.  On- 
Saturday,  the  25th  of  February,  the  Secretary  of  State  informed 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  that  four  French  ships  had  appeared 
in  the  Bristol  Channel,  and  had  anchored  in  the  harbour  of  Ilfra- 
combe ;  and  that  on  the  23rd  about  twelve  hundred  men  had  been 
landed  on  the  east  coast  of  Pembrokeshire;  and  that  a  strong 
force  having  been  collected  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  county, 
the  invaders  had  surrendered  at  discretion.  This  absurd  enter- 
prise, although  the  ready  spirit  of  our  countrymen  fumrshed  a  great 
cause  for  exultation,  was  ajso  calculated  to  produce  additional 
alarm  by  showing  how  accessible  were  these  islands  to  an  invading 
army,  whether  large  or  small.  The  popular  fears  took  the  usual 
course  of  producing  commercial  distrust.  The  currency  of  thref 
country  was  in  a  condition  that  was  likely  to  render  a  general 
panic,  and  a  wide-spread  ruin,  almost  unavoidable.  The  circula- 
tion of  the  kingdom  mainly  rested  upon  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  and  upon  the  bills  of  about  two  hundred  and  thirty  coun- 
try banks.  Both  these  were  payable  to  the  bearer  on  demand. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  year  there  had  been  an  extraordinary 
run  upon  the  northern  banks  *,  and  many  of  them  had  been  com- 
pelled to  postpone  payment  in  gold,  till,  as  the  banks  of  Newcastle 
announced,  "they  could  obtain  a  supply  adequate  to  the  occasion." 
The  expectations  of  the  country  bankers  rested  upon  the  assist- 
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ance  to  be  reacEei^d  by  the  Bank  ol  .England)  through  the 'agency 
of  the  London  bsnkers.  This  pressure  upon  the  B;ink  of  England 
bad  been  progressmly  increasing  for  weeks  ;  and  it  was  becoming 
doubted,  day  by  day,  in  the  third  week  of  February.  But  there  was 
SBother  large  seeker  for  accommodation,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex* 
chequer,  who,  as  far  back  as  January,  1795,  had  been  told  by  the 
Bank  Directors  that  k  was  their  wish  **  that  he  would  arrange  lus 
finance  for  the  year  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  depend  on  any  fur-r 
ther  assistance  from  them.''  Thus,  the  prudent  banker  always  ad- 
dresses the  sanguine  private  speculator.  Mr.  Pitt  was  a  specu- 
lator upon  the  greatest  scale..  He  speculated  upon  having  the 
means  always  at  hand  for  loans  and  subsidies  to  our  Allies.  An- 
other loan  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany  ^*  would  go  nigh  to  ruin  the 
country,"  said  the  Directors  of  the  Bank.  Ireland,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1797,  required,  under  l^er  separate  Treasury,  financial  as- 
sistance, and  Mr.  Pitt  asked  it  of  the  Bank  of  EnglancL  On  the 
9th  of  February  he  was  informed  by  the  Governor,  that  "  a  further 
advance  of  a  inillion  and  a  half  as  a  loan  to  Ireland  would  threaten 
min  to  the  Bank,  and  most  probably  bring  the  Directors  to  shut  up 
tiieirddors." 

On  Saturday  evening,  the  25th  of  February,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  having  one  afternoon's  relief  from  parliamentary 
duties, — perhaps  finding  some  solace  for  his  public  anxieties  in  a 
mode  of  producing  pleasant,  thoughts  which  his  real  friends  de- 
plored,—wa$  startled  by  a  message  from  the  Directors  of  the 
Bank  of  England  that  they  could  pay  in  specie  no  \onger.  So  low 
»as  dieir  stock  of  bullion  that,  it  is  stated,  they  had  bq^n  com- 
pelled to  pay  their  notes  in  sixpences.  Pitt  at  once  roused  himself 
to  meet  the  emergency.  A  messenger  was  sent  to  the  king  at 
Windsor;  and  on  Sunday  morning  his  Majesty  was  presiding  at  i 
Council,  at  which  ^ght  members  of  the  Cabinet  were  present.  On 
that  Sunday  night,  Wilberforce  writes  to  lord  Muncaster,  "Elliot 
has  just  been  with  me  to  inform  me  that  the  Bank  is  to  stop  pay- 
ment, by  command  of  government,  to-morrow  morning.**  He  re- 
cords in  his  Diary  that  the  Cabinet  were  very  averse  to  take  upon 
themselves  the  responsibility  of  the  measure ;  that  the  Chancellor 
•aid,  "  No — this  will  never  do.**  *  Lord  Campbell  states  that  the 
Chancellor  held  that  the  order  forbidding  the  Bank  to  make  any 
further  payments  in  cash,  "  although  contrary  to  law,  would  be  in 
accordance  with  the  constitution."  Lord  Loughborough  concluded 
that  as  in  this  case,  if  the  Executive  Government  abstained  from 
^Dterfeiing,  the  opinion  of  Parliament  could  not  be  taken  till  irr«» 

**UkM  WiUwfow,"  vol.  U.  p.  194. 
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mediable  evils  wer^  brought  upon,  the  nation^  tb#:i£^$^u(}v4ejGov* 
crnment  \ras  bound  to  interfere.*  The  Order  ii&  Council  .was  nplii 
fied  to  the  Bank  on  tlife  Sunday  night.  On  the  Monday  motning 
the  Directors  of  the  Bank  published  the  Order,  witli  a  notification 
that  tde  general  concerns  of  the  Bank  were  in  the.  mostafQuen^ 
and  prosperous  condition,  and  that  they  would  continue  their, 
usual  discounts,  paying  in  bank-notes.  There  was  a  great  meeting 
at  noon  of  merchants;  dt  the  Mansion  House,  when  an  unanimous 
resolution  was  pas5;ed,  that  "  we  wi4l  not  refuse  to  reoefve  bank* 
notes  in  payment  of  any  sum  of  money  to  be  paid  to  tis,  and  will 
use  our  utmost  endeavours  to  make  all  our  payments  in  the  same 
manner.'*  The  Stocks  immediately  rose.  A  weight  was  suddenly 
taken  off  the  springs  of  industry.  There  was  no  lack  of  a  du« 
supply  of  provisions  foT  thd  capifkljTi^  Wilberfofce  apprehended 
might  be  the  case!  There  were  f(o  riots;  and  the  prophecy  of 
lord  Auckland  that  **  this  was  the  beginning  of  the  throat-cutting" 
was  altogether  a  delusion.  There  was  no  fever  in  the  State  result^ 
ing  from  this  stimulant.  But  a  chronic  malady  was  induced  which 
lasted  during  a' generation^^a  malady  which  defied ^  every  attempt 
at  cure  till  the  principle  of  a  convertible  paper  currency  was  again 
firmly  established.  Of  the  lasting  effects  o(  this  measure,  which 
was  only  intended  to  be  temporary,  the  government  of  1797  could 
have  had  no  concei^tion.  For  twenty-four  years  bank-paper  stood 
in  the  place  of  gold,  and  ministerial  financiers  were  hardy  enough 
to  maintain  that  bank-paper  was  as  good  as  gold.  The  benefits 
and  the  evils  of  this  measure  have  i)r(tbably  been  each  exagger- 
ated. It  is  not  clear  that  the  industry  of  the  country  was  thtis 
chiefly  stimulated  to  the  gain  of  the  capitalist.  It  is  not  clear  that 
prices  were  in  consequence  raised,  to  the  loss  of  the  labourer.  It 
Is  not  clear  ttat  we'  cpuld  not  have  carried  on  the  war  without  in- 
ponvertible  paper.  It  is  not  clear  that  the  mcottvertible  papet* 
added  hundreds  of  millions  to  the  national  debt.  One  thing  is 
clear^that  Mr.  Pitt  was  relieved  from  an  immediate  difficulty^ 
and  nad  not  to  confenjplate  a  national  bankruptcy,  in  addition  to 
the  other  perils  of  the  great  contest  with  France.  ^ 

The  measures  that  ministers  carried  through  Parliament,  ih 
consequence  of  this  suspension  of  cash-payments,  M-ere  of  a  nature 
to  continue  the  restriction  upon  the  issue  of  specie  wfthout  abso- 
lutely making  bank-notes  a  legal  tender.  But  as  bank-notes  were 
to  be  received  in  payment  for  every  branch  of  the  revenue,  and  as 
the  tender  of  bank-notes  in  payment  of  a  demand  would  protect 
thg  person  of  the  debtor  from  legal  process,  the  transitioii'^from 

*  LonS  Campbell  i  "  ChaaceHon,"  vol*  vi.  p.  S77 
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gM  to  paper  soon  became  speedy  and  certain.  For  all  purposes 
of  retail  trade  the  guinea  was  quickly  supplanted  by  the  twenty- 
diilling  note — a  currency  first  resorted  to  by  the  Bank  of  England 
on  the  4th  of  March.  The  door  was  now  opened  to  a  most  exten- 
sive system  of  forgery,  which  the  fear  of  conviction,  and  of  pun- 
ishment without  mercy,  was  wholly  inefficient  to  repress.  By  Re- 
ports of  Committees  of  both  Houses  the  solvency  of  the  Bank  of 
England  was  perfectly  established  ;  and  the  demand  for  a  circu- 
hting  capital  proportioned  to  the  political  engagements  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  the  expenditure  by  the  people  upon  national  im- 
provements and  the  extension  of  pro^table  industry,  was  ade- 
quately shown.  Contracted  as  the  circulation  had  been  during  the 
years  of  war,  there  was  no  suspension  of  great  public  works.  In 
the  four  years  preceding  the  war  the  inclosure  bills  passed  were 
a  hundred  and  thirty-eight.  In  the  four  years  of  the  war  their 
number  was  two  hundred  and  eighty-three.  In  the  first  of  these 
periods,  the  sums  authorized  to  be  borrowed  under  bills  for  nav- 
%ation  and  canals  was  nearly  two  millions  and  a  half.  In  the  sec- 
ond period  they  amounted  to  nearly  seven  millions  and  a  half. 
This  was  profitable  expenditure.  By  facilitating  the  commercial 
intercourse  of  the  country  it  gave  an  impulse  to  those  manufactur- 
ing enterprizes  which  had  now  begun  to  assume  some  of  those 
proportions  which  were  vast  in  comparison  with  their  former  mag- 
ttirude.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  exports  were  actually  one  third 
more  in  1796  than  tiie  average  of  the  years  of  peace  pre^ous  to 
1792.  These  were  circuntstances  tha;t  contributed  to  foster  the 
delusion  that  a  state  of  war  was  favourable  to  the  extension  of 
British  conmierce — that  the  nation  flourished  because  it  was  at 
war.  The  industry  of  the  nation  was  developed  in  spite  of  the  war, 
at  a  period  when  scientific  invention  and  discovery  had  rendered 
the  labour  of  man  of  tenfold  efficiency.  The  expenditure  of  Mn 
Pitt  during  the  first  four  years  of  the  war,  in  loans  and  subsidies ; 
in  remittances  abroad  for  the  payment  of  British  troops  or  foreign 
troops  in  British  pay ;  were  sufficient  to  account  for  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  drain  of  specie.  But  that  expenditure  could  be 
doubled  and  quadrupled  before  the  war  was  at  an  end,  without  the 
nation  sinking  under  the  load.  The  industry  of  the  people  was  the 
mine  of  wealth  which  could  sustain  an  outlay  the  most  extrava- 
gant, without  any  real  disturbance  of  the  national  credit.  In  the 
Speech  from  the  throkfe  on  the  2nd  of  November  of  this  yeir,  the 
king  said,  **  During^  IHe  period  of  hostilities,  and  under  the  un- 
avoidable pressure  of  accumulated  burthens,  our  revenue  ha^  con- 
tinued Wghljr=pfD<itecti^ef;'otrr national  indusfryhas  been'etittetided, 
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and  ottr  commerce  has  surpassed  its  former  limits*"  The  FVcnd^ 
Directory  mterpreted  this  as  a  declaration  that  Great  Britain  es^ 
nlted  in  the  war  as  the  great  source  of  her  prosperity.  In  a  Proo 
lamation  of  the  President,  La  R^veilli^re  L<^paax,  he  says,  *'  If  the 
king  of  England  has  told  the  truth,  what  a  terrible  lesson  b  this 
for  you,  ye  other  powers  of  Europe  !  Of  what  description  is  that 
power  which  is  interested  in  your  discords,  which  derives  an  in* 
terest  from  your  calamities,  which  prospers  by  your  distress,  and 
which  fattens  on  the  tears,  the  blood,  and  the  spoH  of  other 
nations  ?  " 

It  was  on  the  6th  of  October,  1796,  that  war  against  Great 
Britain  was  declared  by  Spain.  Three  great  naval  powers  were 
now  combined  to  resist  that  maritime  ascendancy  of  England  which 
the  French  regarded  as  the  despotism  of  the  seas.  We  have  seen 
how  a  powerful  French  fleet  crossed  the  Channel  in  December, 
and  was  only  prevented  by  adverse  weather  from  making  a  descent 
upon  Ireland.  There  was  a  Dutch  fleet  in  the  Texel,  which  waa 
ready  to  unite  with  France  in  any  joint  project  for  the  invasion  oi 
our  shores*  There  was  a  fleet  in  Carthagena, — the  grand  Spanisb 
fleet — numbering  twenty-seven  sail  of  the  line,  and  ten  frigate^ 
whose  admiral  was  prepared  on  the  first  favourable  .opportunity 
to  sail  forth,  and,  by  effecting  a  junction  with  the  French  and 
Dutch,  form  an  invincible  Armada,  to  overpower  any  fleet  that 
Great  Britain  might  have  in  the  narrow  seas.  On  the  1st  of 
February,  this  fleet  sailed  from  Carthagena,  its  first  desUnation 
being  Cadiz.  Sir  John  Jervis,  with  ten  sail  of  the  line  was  stationed 
•£f  Cape  St  Vincent :  and  he  was  joined  on  the  6th  of  February  by 
Ave  sail  of  the  line,  detached  from  the  Channel  fleet.  On  the 
morning  of  the  13th  Commodore  Nelson  also  joined  in  the  Mi- 
nerve  frigate,  having  at  the  mouth  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  faUen 
in  with  the  Spanish  fleet.  Nelson  was  ordered  to  shift  his  broad 
pendant  to  the  Captain.  On  the  evening  of  that  day,  it  having 
been  ascertained  that  the  Spanish  fleet  was  not  more  than  four  or 
five  leagues  distant,  signals  were  made  for  the  British  fleet  to  pre- 
pare for  battle,  and  to  keep  in  close  order.  During  that  night  the 
signal  guns  of  the  Spaniards  told  of  their  near  approach.  The 
morning  of  the  14th  was  dark,  and  for  several  hours  a  fog  con* 
cealed  tlie  relative  strength  of  each  fleet.  The  Spaniards  had  beea 
told  that  the  English  had  only  nine  sail  of  the  line,  and  they  were 
confident  of  an  easy  victory.  As  tlie  fog  cleared  off  fifteen  sail 
were  seen  advancing,  in  two  close  lines,  purposing  to  cut  off  a. 
portion  of  the  Spanish  fleet  that  liad  been  allowed  to  separate  from 
the  main- body.  .  Jervit  could  now  ascertain  tb^  eifact  numfscicil; 
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force  with  which  he  woald  have  to  fight  In  his  despatch  he  sajSi 
**  By  carrying  a  press  of  sail,  I  was  fortunate  in  getting  iu  with  the 
enemy's  fleet  at  half-past  eleven  o'clock,  before  it  had  time  to  con* 
sect  and  form  a  regular  order  of  battle.''  There  was  no  hesita* 
tion  about  superiority  of  numbers.  **  I  felt  myself  justilied  in 
departing  from  the  regular  system/'  he  writes.  If  *'  tbe  regular 
system '  wjs  that  a  British  admiral  should  not  engage  a  greatly 
superior  force,  that  system  was  wisely  abandoned  on  this  eventful 
I4lh  of  February.  The  real  inequality  consisted,  not  in  the  fact 
that  twenty-five  sail  of  the  line  were  opposed  to  fifteen ;  not  that 
some  of  these  twenty-five  were  of  enormous  bulk  and  correspond- 
ing weight  of  metal ;  but  that  tbe  fifteen  ships  were  manned  by 
able  seamen,  whilst  the  twenty-five  were  encumbered  with  presided 
landsmen  and  newly-levied  soldiers.  The  determination  of  the 
British  admiral  to  disregard  the  numerical  superiority  of  the  enemy 
was  worthy  of  all  praise.  But  there  was  one  under  his  command 
to  whom  it  became  the  habit  of  his  life  to  depart,  from  "  the  regular 
system  " — to  think  nothing  impossible  to  higli  courage  and  sound 
judgment  Nelson,  on  this  day,  as  on  subsequent  occasions,  saw 
that  an  implicit  regard  to  the  orders  of  his  superior  officer  would 
prevent  tbe  accomplishment  of  a  great  object  The  signal  was 
given  to  tack.  He  saw  that  by  disobeying  the  signal  be  could 
prevent  a  junction  between  some  of  the  separated  ships,  who  were 
«  manoeuvring  for  that  purpose.  He  instantly  wore;  and  was  con* 
sequeivtly  brought  into  action  with  seven  of  the  largest  vessels  of 
the  Spanish  fleet.  Captain  Troubridge,  in  the  Culloden,  joined 
Nelson,  and  these  two  for  nearly  an  hour  sustained  tbe  unequal 
fire — unequal  indeed,  if  skill  and  discipline  were  not  always  a 
match  for  unwieldly  and  ill-directed  strength.  The  Blenheim  and 
tbe  Excellent  came  up  to  the  support  of  the  Captain  and  the 
Culloden.  Colli ngwood  commanded  the  Excellent  He  describes 
how  he  succoured  his  friend  in  this  perilous  conflict :  "  Making 
all  sail,  passing  between  our  line  and  the  enemy,  we  came  up  with 
the  San  Nicolas,  of  80  guns,  which  happened  at  that  lime  to  be 
abreast  of  the  San  Josef,  of  1 1 2  guns.  We  did  not  touch  sides, 
but  you  could  not  have  put  a  bodkin  between  us,  so  that  our  shot 
passed  through  both  ships,  and  in  attempting  to  extricate  them- 
selves they  got  on  board  each  other.  My  good  friend,  the  com- 
modore, had  been  long  engaged  with  those  ships,  and  I  came 
happily  to  his  relief,  for  he  was  dreadfully  mauled."  *  Nelson's 
ship  was  almost  wholly  disabled.  Her  fore-topmast  had  fallen 
over  her  side ;  her  wheel  was  struck  away.     The  Culloden  wa» 

•  ColUitprood'*  *'  Cone«p«nd«M«,"  p.  30. 
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crippled  ;  the  Blenlieim  was  far  a-head.  Nelson,  at  a  distance  oi 
twenty  yards,  was  firing  upon  the  San  Nicolas,  of  80  guns,  which 
returned  the  fire  with  great  spirit.  He  suddenly  ordered  the  helm 
of  the  Captain  to  be  put  a-starboard.  The  two  ships  were  hooked 
together;  and  Nelson  gave  the  order  to  board.  The  rest  of  this 
wonderful  story  has  been  told  by  himself,  rte  describes  the 
alacrity  of  the  soldiers  of  the  69th  regiment,  who  were  amongst 
the  foremost  in  this  service ;  his  direction  to  the  commander  of 
the  Captain  not  to  leave  ;  and  the  exploit  of  his  late  first  lieuten* 
ant,  captain  Berry,  in  being  the  first  to  jump  into  the  enemy's 
mizzen  chains,  "  supported  from  our  sprit-sail-yard,  which  hooked 
in  the  mizzen  rigging."  He  thus  continues  :  **  A  soldier  of  the  69th 
regiment  having  broke  the  upper  quarter-gallery  window,  I  jumped 
in  myself,  and  was  followed  by  others  as  fast  as  possible.  I  found 
the  cabin-doors  fastened,  and  some  Spanish  oflicers  fired  their 
pistols :  but,  having  broke  open  the  doors,  the  soldiets  fired,  and 
the  Spanish  brigadier  fell,  as  retreating  to  the  quarter-deck.  I 
pushed  immediately  onwards  for  the  quarter-deck,  where  I  found 
captain  Berry  in  possession  of  the  poop,  and  the  Spanish  ensign 
hauling  down.  I  passed  with  my  people  and  lieutenant  Pearson, 
on  the  larboard  gangway,  to  the  forecastle,  where  I  met  two  or 
three  Spanish  ofiiCcrs,  prisoners  to  my  seamen  :  they  deli\'ered  me 
their  swords."  But  the  Spanish  admiral's  ship,  the  San  Josef,  of 
III  guns,  opened  a  fire  of  small  arms  upon  the  San  Nicolas,  from 
the  stern  gallery.  The  daring  determination  was  now  taken  to  board 
this  first-rate,  which  was  done  in  an  instant,  captain  Berry  assist- 
tin^  Nelson  into  the  main-chains."  At  this' moment,  a  Spanish 
officer  looked  over  the  quarter-deck  rail,  and  said  they  surrendered. 
From  this  most  welcome  intelligence,  it  was  not  long  before  I  was 
on  the  quarter-deck,  where  the  Spanish  captain,  with  a  how,  pre- 
sented me  his  sword,  and  said  the  admiral  was  dying  of  his  wounds. 
I  asked  him,  on  his  honour,  if  the  ship  was  surrendered.  He  de- 
clared she  was  :  on  which  I  gave  him  my  hand,  and  desired  him  to 
call  on  his  officers  and  ship*s  company,  and  tell  them  of  it ;  which 
he  did  : — and,  on  the  quarter-deck  of  a  Spanish  first-rafe,  extrava- 
gant as  the  story  may  seem,  did  1  receive  the  swords  of  vanquished 
Spaniards ;  which,  as  I  received,  I  gave  to  William  Fearney,  one 
of  my  bargemen ;  who  put  them,  with  the  greatest  sanj^  froid, 
under  his  arm." 

The  battle  of  St.  Vincent  was  concluded,  without  that  complete 
destruction  of  an  enemy's  fleet,  or  the  surrender  of  the  greater 
number  of  ships,  such  as  marked  other  successes  before  the 
dose  of  the  war.    The  two  most  remarkable  trophies  of  victory 
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were  the  two  ships  that  -were  taken,  as  h.  were,  by  ^>lson*8  own 
hand.  Sir  John  jen^is,  on  the  quarterniedc,  embraced.  tUe  com- 
modore (who,  before  the  events  of  the  14th  of  February  were  known^ 
bad  bees  promoted  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral)  ;  but  Nelson's 
name  is  not  found  in  his  commander's  despatches.  •  On  a  previous 
occasion,  when  little  public  notice  was  taken  of  his  exploits,  he 
said,  **  I  will  have  a  Gazette  of  my  own  some  day."  Two  other 
ships  were  captured  ;  but  the  Spanish  admiral  was  enabled  to  saii 
away  without  a  renewal  of  the  action.  Many  of  the  British  ships 
were  so  injured  in  their  masts  and  rigging  as  to  be  incapable  of 
pursuing  the  victory  to  any  greater  material  advantage.  '  Three 
thousand  prisoners  were  taken  in  the  four  prizes.  The  reward  of 
Sir  John  Jervis  was  an  earklom.  Nelson*  was  made  a  Knight  of  the 
Bath;  '       . 

The  news  of  the  battle  of  St.  Vincent  arrived  ih  London  on  the 
3rd  of  March.  That  evening  tlie  thanks  of  the  House  of  Commons 
were  voted  to  admiral  Jervis,  to  h^s  captams  and  officers,  and  to 
the  crews  of  the  respective  ships  for  their  gallant  be  ha  viowr.  It 
was  well  for  these  crews  that  they  were  actively  engaged ^  after 
the  victory,  in  the  chase  or  blockade  of  the  enemry:  It  Was  ^^11 
that  the  commander  of  the  Mediterranean  fleet  knew  hoW  to  put 
down  a  dissatisfied  spirit  by  firmness  ;  for  the  crews  of  Lord  St. 
Vincent,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  glory  had  not  forgotten  grievances 
of  which  the  British  navy  had  to  complain.  In  stations  at  hotaid, 
and  i ft  the  Channel,  there  was  a  spirit  of  discontent  which  some- 
what disturbed  the  repose  of  the  official  mind,  but  wWch  excited  no 
desire  to  remove  the  causes  "of  di.^satisfactibn.  At  the  end  of 
Man:h,  lord  BHdport,  with  fifteen  sail  of  the  line,  had  returned  td 
Spithead  from  a  crtlise  off  Brest.  Previous  to  his  cruise,  the  sea- 
men at  Portsmouth  :had  addressed  petitions  to  loud  Howe,  praying 
for  an  increase  of  wages.  These  petitions  bore  no  signatures,  and 
appeared  to  have  been  mostly  written  by  one  person.  They  were 
sent  to  the  Admiralty,  after  lord  Howe  had  caused  inquiries  to  be 
made  as  to  the  temper  of  the  fleet;  which  ihquiries,  being  ant 
swercd  by  the  officers  in  command  at  Portsmoutli,  could  fui^nish  nd 
better  solution  of  the  complaints  than  thatttiey  did  not  express  the 
real  mind  of  the  crews,  but  were  to  be  attributed  to  the  evil  designs 
of  some  mischievous  enemy  of  the  government.  The  correspond- 
ence was  duly  tied  up^nd  labelled ;  the  Admiralty  had  more  press- 
ing business  than  that  of  redressing  the  crying  wrongs  of  a  hundred 
thousand  seamen.  ;.'••'. 

On  the  15th  of  Aprils  lord  Bridport,  who  had  takep  the  com- 
mand of  the  Channel  fieet,  made  the  signal  to  prepare  for  sea» 
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The  sailors  of  his  flag^lfip,  tlie  Royal  George,  instead  of  weighing 
•anchor,  ran  up  the  shrouds  and  gave  three  cheers.  The  shouts 
.were  echoed  from  every  ship  in  the  fleet  lying  at  Spithead,  Those 
cheers,  so  often  the  prelude  of  victory,  were  sounds  well  calculated 
;to  strike  tertbr  into  the  heart  of  the  boldest  captain.  They  were 
the  signal  of  mutiny.  The  mutiny  of  a  single  ship  mi^t  be  sup' 
pressed  ;  but  the  general  mutiny  of  a  fleet — ^where  was  that  peril 
to  end  ?  On  board  those  ships  there  were  oflicers  beloved  by  the 
crews,  who  had  some  consideration  for  their  comforts  and  some 
respect  for  their  feelings— oflficera  who  did  not  resort  to  the  lash 
Cor  every  petty  offence,  and  who  could  make  their  men  believe  them 
to  be  in  earnest  without  accompanying  every  command  with  a  volley 
of  oaths.  There  were  others  whose  tyranny  wa3  as  dii^gwiting 
as  it  was  subversive  of  every  just  principle  of  discipline, — ^who 
governed  by  fear  alone,  regarding  the  sailor  as  a  being  not  capable 
of  a  milder  rule  than  the  negro  of  a  slave  plantation.  The  wrongs 
of  the  naval  service  were  essentially  connect^rd  with  the  wicked 
system  of  impressment — a  system  which  the  legislators  of  that  day 
might  well  believe  essential  to  the  very  existence  of  our  naval 
power,  when  we  have  been  told  again  and  again  in  very  recent  times 
that  the  exercise  of  impressment  "  is  conwdered  by  every  officer  of 
experience  as  essentially  necessary  for  the  manning  of  the  fleet, 
gnd  of  vital  imi^ortance  to  the  British  navy."*  Impressment  in 
1797  tilled  the  ships  with  men  who  had  suffered  grievous  injustice 
— who  were  torn  from  peaceful  occupations  because  they  had 
once  served  at  sea,  or  carried  oQ  from  more  lucrative  employ- 
ment in  roercliant  vessels,  to  be  subjected  to  the  severe  punish-r 
ments,  the  small  pay,  the  bad  provisions,  the  neglect  in  sick- 
ness, all  the  manifold  frauds  of  the  purser  and  all  the  neglects 
of  the  Victualling  office.  There  was  the  temptation  of  prizet 
money;,  at  a  time  when  there  was  little  respect  for  private  prop- 
erty in  the  operations  of  warfare ;  but  the  distribution  of  pnze-^ 
money  was  so  grossly  unequal  that  the  capture  even  of  a  Spanish 
galleon  was  moij^  dn  occasion  of  envy  than  of  satisfaction  to  the 
eorot^on  sailor.  The  seamen  of  our  day  have  no  such  wrongs  to 
complain  of.  Impressment  has  died  out ;  the  use  of  the  lash  is  so 
restricted,  that  the  roan  who  does  bis  duty  has  no  fear  of  being  the 
victim  of  a  petty  officer's  caprice ;  pay  is  not  disproportionate  to 
the  rate  of  wages  in  other  occupations  ;  food  is  ample.  In  almost 
every  particular  th^^seaman  of  1797  was  ill-treated.  The  belief  of 
the  Admiralty  was  the  popular  belief — that 

♦  Lord  Campbell  ; .  '*  Quarterly  Review,**  vol.  xxxvii.  p.  399. 
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«*  Jack  <laiica»  ani  nft^  and  U  always  eontsnt ;  ** 

knew  nothing  of  the  value  of  money ;  and  could  put  up  with  every 
hardship  if  he  had  plenty  of  grog.  Little  did  the  statesmen  of 
England  thmk  that  the  easy  fool  who,  as  Dibdin  painted  him 

"  Pays  his  score, 
With  spirit  an  shore, 
And  that's  all  the  use  of  a  gointa," 

was  the  man  to  strike  fbr  Wages.  What  would  have  been  a  Strike 
ift  a  factory  was  a  Mutiny  in  a  fleet — 2l  terrible  danger  far  more 
formidable  than  an  economic  mistake. 

In  the  sixteen  men-of-war  lying  at  S pithead,  although  the  com- 
mands of  the  admiral  to  put  to  sea  were  set  at  naught — ^although 
every  officer  saw  that  his  power  of  compelling  obedience  was 
gone-^Ot  a  hand  was  raised  in  offence,  not  a  voice  was  heard  of 
disrespect.  A  new  power  had  suddenly  arisen,  greater  than  that 
of  admiral  or  captains — the  authority  of  thirty-two  Delegates.  In 
lord  Howe*s  cabin  these  chosen  men  held  their  deliberations^  each 
ship  sending  two  invested  with  full  powers.  On  the  r7th  an  oath 
was  suiministered  to  every  man  in  the  fleet,  to  uphold  the  common 
cause  ha  which  they  were  engaged.  Two  petitions  were  drawn  up, 
one  to  the  House  of  Commons  and  one  to  the  Admiralty,  which 
were  signed  by  these  Delegates.  Never  were  just  demands  set 
forth  with  more  temper  and  discretion.  But  although  the  con- 
sciousness of  power  did  not  display  itself  in  angry  words,  there 
was  evidence  of  a  settled  determination  which  might  have  awful 
results.  On  the  fore^yard-arms  of  every  ship,  ropes  were  reeved, 
ready  for  the  execution  of  summary  punishment  iSipon'  any  deserter 
from  their  cause.  OlEcers  whose  oppressions  had  exceeded  the 
ordinary  bounds  were  sent  on  shore,  to  tell  their  tale  of  the  rough 
justice  that  had  overtaken  them.  The  wages  of  seamen,  as  these 
petitioners  truly  alleged^  had  been  settled  by  Parliament  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  remained  unaltered.  The  House  of 
Comn)ons  was  requested  to  revise  these  regulations.  The  pay  and 
pensions  of  the  army  had  been  increased,  whilst  the  seamen  con- 
tinued neglected.  To ,  the .  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  the  petitioners 
further  alleged  the  grievance  which  sailors  endured  in  receiving 
only  fourtee^i  ounces  to  the  pound  in  the  provisions  served  out  to 
them.  The  two  ounces  were  retained  as  the  perquisite  of  the 
jHirser,  who  received  no  other  pay.  They  had  short  quantities  in 
every  article  served  out  by  measure.  Their  food  was  bad.  The 
necessaries  sup^ied  to  the  sick  were  embezT^ed.  When  they  had 
completed  the  duty  of  their  ship  after  their  return  from  sea,  they 
claimed  tbf(ppf(0r4«nity  to  taste  the  sweets  of  liberty  on  shore.  If 
Vol.  VI I.- 6 
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a  raan  was  wounded  in  action  they  required  that  his  pay  should  be 
continued  until  he  was  cured  and  discharged.  The  crisis  was  top 
serious  to  allow  of  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  naval  authorities. 
The  Board  of  Admiralty  assembled  at  Portsraoutli,  and  gave  an 
immediate  answer,  promisinj*  to  recommend  to  his  majesty  to  pro- 
pose to  parliament  an  immediate  increase  of  the  wages  of  seamen 
in  certain  proportions,  and  to  redress  the  grievance  of  withholding 
pay  from  seamen  wounded  in  action.  Thr  other  allegations  of  tli« 
petition  remained  unnoticed ;  and  the  searpen  reitera^d  th^ir-  de- 
mands, declaring  that  until  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed,  and 
jpardon  granted  to  them,  they  would  not  lift  an  anchor.  Three  ad- 
,mirals  went  on  board  the  Queen  Charlotte,  and  had  a  conference 
witli  the  delegates.  One  gave  way  to  ^lassion,  sejzed  a  Delegate 
bytlie  collar,  swore  he  would  hang  them  all,  and  narrowly  escaped 
with  his  own  life.  Then  was  hoisted  the  terrible  signal  of  ih^  red 
flag — the  pirates'-  signal,  which  implied  that  no  quarter  would  be 
jgiven.  After  two  or  three  days'  suspense,  lord  Brklport  came  on 
board  his  flag-ship,  and  promised  complete  redress  and  full  pardon. 
Meanwhile,  no  official  notice  had  beeii  taken  of  these  proceedings 
by  the  ministry  or  the  parliament ;  and  Uie  seamen  were  persuaded 
that  they  were  betrayed.  For  a  fortnight  a  silence  which  was  con- 
sidered politic,  but  which  was  truly  dangerou.s,  had  been  main- 
tained ;  and  the  mutiny  again  broke  out  on  the  7th  of  May.  Blood 
was  then  shed,  and  for  another  week  the  country  was  lield.  in  terror. 
It  was  time  to  act  vigorously.  A  Bill  was  rapidly  carried  tiirough 
botli  H ousels  for  an  increase  cf  pay  and  .an  allowance  to  the  sea- 
men and  mai;i(i6%  On  the  14th  lord  Howe,  with  tlie  Act  of  Par- 
liament in  his  hand,  and  the  king's  proclamation  of  pardon,  met 
the  Delegates  at  Portsmouth.  The  presence  of  this  veteran,  the 
hero  of  the  first  of  June,  touched  the  hearts  of. the  Delegates. 
The  bloody  flagtvas  struck.  Subordination  was  wholly  restored; 
and<:}n  the '17th  the  fleet  put  to  sea.  The  example  of  tranquillfty 
at  Spithead  was  sufficient  to  quell  a  similar  mutiny  at  Plymouth. 

But  the  danger  was  not  yet  overpast — ^the  greatest  danger,  per- 
haps, that  England  had .  encountered  since  the  Spainish  Armada 
sailed  in^o  the  Channel,  and  the  guns  of  the  Dutch  told  of  their 
presence  in  the  Medway.  On  the  2 2d  of  May,  after  spme  previous 
symp^ms  of  disaffection,  that  revolt  broke  outwhich  is  known  in 
history  as  the  Mutiny  at  the  Nore.  On  that  day  the  ct'ews  took 
possession  of  the  ships ;  elected  Delegates ;  and  prepared  petition* 
that  in  their  demands  went  far  beyond  those  of  the  previous  mu- 
tineers. The  redress  of  grievances  alleged  by  the  fleet  at  Spit- 
head  applied  to  the  whole  British  navy.     The  mutineers  at  the 
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Wore  repeated  these  complaints  as  if  they  had  not  been  redressed, 
and  assamed  an  attitude  which  made  conciliation  impossible. 
Some  of  their  demands  might  be  just,  others  were  wholly  ex- 
travagant. The  Delegates  of  the  fleet  at  S pithead '  had  said  in 
their  first  petition,  "  we  agree  in  the  opinion  that  we  should  suffer 
double  the  hardships  we  have  hitherto  experienced  before  we 
would  suffer  the  crown  of  England  to  be  in  the  least  imposed 
upon  by  any  power  in  the  world.**  Very  different  was  the  view  of 
their  duty  taken  by  the  cfews  of  four  men  of  war,  and  a  sloop,  who 
had  deserted  from  the  fleet  blockading  the  Texel  under  admiral 
Duncan,  and  had  sailed  to  join  the  mutineers  at  the  Nore.  Dun- 
can called  his  own  ship's  crew  together,  and  amongst  many  other 
earnest  words  said,  "It  has  often  been  my  pride  with  you  to  look 
into  the  Texel,  and  see  a  foe  which  dreaded  coming  out  to  meet  us : 
my  pride  is  now  humbled  indeed.-*  But  the  brave  commander 
maintained  his  blockade  with  tlwse  who  were  faithful  to  him.  At 
the  Nore  the  acts  of  the  fleet  were  as  those  of  a  foreign  enemy. 
The  Delegates  had  chosen  a  daring  man  as  their  President — 
Richard  Parker — who  signed  the  demands  of  his  associates  as  if 
he  were  invested  with  supreme  |K)wers.  Conferences  between  the 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty  and  the  Delegates  had  no  result  beyond 
embittering  the  dispute.  The  red  flng  was  hoisted.  The  muti- 
neers moored  their  ships  in  a  line  across  the  river,  and  intcfrcepted 
every  merchant-vessel.  Pitt  had  bis  sleep  broken;  but  lie  took 
the  most  decisive  mode  to  sleep  securely  in  future.  He  brought 
in  bills  to  provide  for  the  more  effectual  punishment  of  those  who 
should  excite  mutiny  and  sedition  in  the  navy ;  and  to  prevent  all 
communication  with  the  ships  that  should  remain  in  a  state  of  mu- 
tiny. The  bills  were  quickly  passed,  amidst  some  party  opposi- 
tion, to  which  the  patriotic  conduct  of  Sheridan  was  a  signal 
exception.  The  mutineers  quickly  discovered  that  the  government 
*^s  too  strong  for  them ;  that  they  had  not  the  support  of  the 
other  fleets ;  and  that  they  were  not  united  amongst  themselves. 
On  the  9th  of  June,  two  of  the  ships  concerned  in  the  mutiny 
abandoned  the  fleet,  and  were  fired  upon  by  those  remaining  r.t  the 
Nore.  On  the  !3th  five  more  vessels  left  the  insurgents,  and  took 
refuge  under  the  batteries  of  Sheerness.  On  the  15th  all  the  ships 
at  anchor  struck  the  red  flag.  Obedience  was  soon  completely  re- 
established. Parker  and  the  more  prominent  of  his  associates 
were  (qvttid  guilty,  after  a  solemn  trial.  Parker  had  been  a  small 
shop-keeper  fn  Scotland;  was  confined  for  debt  in  Perth  gaol 
when  he  accepted  the  parochial  bounty  of  thirty  pounds  to  volun- 
teer ipto  the  aavy ;  had  o^rved  two  ^^earsf  aftd*  was  promoted  to  be 
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a  petty  officer,  but  was  disrated  and  turned  before  the  mast  aboul 
three  months  before  the  mutiny  broke  out.  He  was  executed  on 
board  the  Sandwich  on  the  30th  of  June. 

The  alarm  inspired  by  these  mutinies  may  be  gathered  from  the 
expressions  of  pu'blic  men.  Sheridan  said  in  the  House  of  Com> 
mons,  ^  If  there  was,  indeed,  a  rot  in  tlie  wooden  walls  of  Old 
England,  our  decay  could  not  be  very  distant''  Lord  Moruington 
could  see  no  way  out  of  these  troubles.  "  How  discipline  and  sub- 
ordination are  ever  again  to  be  restored,  on  any  permanent  basis, 
surpasses  my  understanding  to  conceive."  *  On  the  9th  of  May, 
lord  Comwallis  wrote,  '*  Unless  the  business  of  the  fleet  can  be 
speedily  adjusted,  a  few  days  must  place  a  French  army  in  Ire- 
land.'' The  alarm  of  the  moneyed  and  commercial  interests  was 
sufficiently  expressed  by  the  fall  in  the  funds.  Throughout  the  four 
years  of  war,  indeed,  the  price  of  stocks  may  be  taken  as  the  index 
of  public  confidence.  In  January,  1793,  the  three  per  cents  were 
at  79;  in  January,  1796,  they  were  at  67;  in  January,  1797,  they 
were  at  57 ;  and  in  April,  May,  and  June,  of  that  year,  they  had 
fallen  to  47.  The  crisis  was  indeed  alarming.  Public  bodies,  in- 
cluding the  Common  Council  of  London,  called  for  the  dismission 
of  the  king's  ministers,  as  the  most  likely  means  of  securing  a 
speedy  and  permanent  peace.  Lord  Grenville  wrote  to  his  brother 
at  the  end  of  April,  **  The  panic  here  is  so  disgraceful  that  th« 
country  will  not  allow  us  to  do  them  justice*"  He  thought  how 
pleasant  it  were  for  the  nation  **  to  be  quiet  and  sufiEer  themselves 
to  be  saved."  He  looks  at  "the  good  people  of  England  "  from  a- 
point  of  view  which  sees  much,  but  does  not  see  all,  and  which 
sees  many  things  "through  a  glass  darkly."  There  is  truth  in  what 
he  says,  but  not  the  whole  truth  :  "  To  desire  war  without  reflec- 
tion, to  be  unreasonably  elated  with  success,  to  be  still  more  un- 
reasonably depressed  by  difficulties,  and  to  call  out  for  peace  with 
an  impatience  which  makes  suitable  terms  unattainable,  are  the  es- 
tablished maxims  and  the  regular  progress  of  the  popular  mind  in 
this  country."  f  Pitt,  with  all  his  sanguine  hopes  of  success  in  a 
prolonged  resistance  to  France,  had  far  more  respect  for  "the 
popular  mind  in  this  country  "  than  the  cold  and  liaughty  Gren- 
ville. There  was  a  war  party  in  the  Cabinet  and  a  pacific  party. 
Pitt,  encouraged  by  his  attached  disciple  Canning,  was  resolved  to 
brave  the  hostility  of  Grenville,  Windham,  and  the  war  party,  and 
once  more  to  open  negotiatipns  for  peace  with  France.  Lord 
Malmesbury,  after  the  mutiny  in  the  fleet'  had  been  suppressed, 
was  again  appointed  to  conduct  negotiations  ;  with  the  assuranco 
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from  Pitt  that  ^he  woald  stiAe  every  feeling  of  pnde  to  the  ut* 
most  to  produce  the  desired  results.'**  Malmesbury  met  the  Pleni- 
potentiaries of  the  French  Republic  at  Lisle,  in  the  beginning  of 
July.  On  the  9th  of  July,  the  great  seer,  who  would  have  again 
raised  his  voice  to  cry  "  No  Peace  with  Regicide,"  ceased  to  live. 
On  the  14th,  Canning  wrote  to  his  friend  Ellis,  who  formed  one  of 
tJbe  suite  of  this  embassy,  '*  I  ought  to  tell  you  something  of  what 
has  been  passing  here  since  you  left  us.    There  is  but  one  event, 

but  that  is  an  event  for  the  world — Burke  is  dead. It  is  of 

a  piece  with  the  peddling  sense  of  these  days,  that  it  should  be  de* 
termined  to  be  imprudent  for  the  House  of  Commons  to  vote  him  a 
monument.  He  is  the  man  that  will  nuurk  this  age,  marked  as  it  is 
in  itself  by  events,  to  ail  times.''  f 

The  British  government,  in  entering  upon  the  negotiations  at 
Lisle,  was  not  embarrassed,  as  in  the  previous  negotiations  at  Paris, 
by  its  engagements  with  other  powers.  Our  sole  ally  was  Portugal 
The  court  of  Vienna,  under  the  pressure  of  the  victorious  arms  of 
Bonaparte,  had  on  the  i8th  of  April  signed  at  Leoben  the  pre-. 
Uminaries  of  peace  with  the  French  Republic.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  year  Mantua,  continuing  to  hold  out  against  its  besiegers, 
Alvinzi  advanced  to  its  relief  with  a  new  Austrian  army  of  fifty 
thousand  men.  He  crossed  the  Adige,  and  having  attacked  the 
French  general,  Joubert,  compelled  him  to  retreat  to  Rivoli.  Bona- 
parte, who  bad  waited  at  Verona  till  he  had  ascertained  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  Austrian  general  would  advance,  now  moved  with 
his  wonted  rapidity  to  the  aid  of  Joubert.  The  battle  of  RivoU 
began  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  of  January.  The  Austrfans 
fought  with  a  determfnation  which  rendered  the  issue  for  a  long 
time  doubtful.  Rivoli  was  taken  by  the  Austrians,  and  retaken  by 
tfie  French,  twice  in  that  day  of  carnage.  A  judicious  movement 
of  Alvinzi  on  the  left  of  Rivoli  might  have  changed  the  fortunes  of 
that  field ;  but  the  effort  was  an  hour  too  late.  The  Austrians,  said 
Bonaparte,  did  not  sufficiently  calculate  the  value  of  time.  Alvinzi 
retired  to  the  Tyrol,  pursued  by  the  victorious  republicans.  Mean- 
while Provera  liad  marched  to  the  relief  of  Mantua.  On  the  field 
of  Rivoli  Bonaparte  heard  that  this  Austrian  general  was  before  the 
place  on  the  1 5th.  He  at  once  took  his  resolution.  He  left  Jou- 
bert to  pursue  the  fugitive  troops  of  Alvinzi,  and  by  a  march  of 
thirty-five  miles  in  twenty-four  hotiirs,  was  engaged  with  Prbvenioft 
the  morning  of  the  i6th,  and  compelled  hhn  to  surrender  wiUi  five 
thousand  men.     Mantua  capitulated  on  the  2d  of  February.  Bon» 
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parte  treated  his  aged  antagonist,  Wurmser,  who  had  gallantly  de* 
fended  Mantua,  with  a  delicacy  almost  chivalrous.  In  the  interval 
between  the  surrender  of  Provera  and  the  fall  of  Mantua,  Bona* 
parte  had  marched  into  the  Papal  States,  and  when  within  forty 
miles  of  Rome  had  granted  peace  to  the  terrified  Poj^e.  Another 
Austrian  army  had  been  collected  under  the  Archduke  Charles, 
against  which  the  French  jnarched  in  three  divisions.  Bonaparte 
advanced  on  the  loth  of  March  to  encounter  the  Archduke,  who 
had  formed  his  line  of  defence  on  the  Tagliamento.  Bernadotte 
joined  him  with  twenty  thousand  men  from  the  army  of  the  Rhifte. 
On  the  i6th  of  March  the  French  forced  their  way  across  the  Tag- 
liamento, the  Aiistrians  retreating  before  them.  The  retreat  of  the 
Archduke  continued  through  March,  as  if  it  were  a  pre-determined 
plan  of  operations  to  draw  the  French  on  to  the  hereditary  States 
of  the  Emperor,  where  a  battle  might  be  fought  with  advantage ; 
whilst  Hungarians,  and  Tyrolese,  and  Venetians  were  gathering 
round  the  invaders.  Bonaparte  on  the  31st  of  March  wrote  to  the 
Archduke  Charles,  to  implore  him  to  induce  the  Emperor  to  listen 
to  the  terms  of  peace  which  the  French  Directory  had  offered. 
The  Archduke  returned  for  answer  that  he  would  communicate 
with  Vienna.  Bonaparte  continued  to  advance  ;  and  on  the  2d  of 
April  defeated  the  Archduke  at  Neumarkt  Alarm  and  despond- 
ency now  prevailed  in  the  imperial  counsels,,  instead  of  a  deter- 
mination to  hazard  a  battle  under  the  walls  jof  Vienna.  A  suspenhion 
of  arms  proposed  by  the  Emperor  was  agreed  to  on  the  7th  of 
ApriL  The  preliminaries  of  peace  were  signed  at  Leoben  on  the 
i8th.  The  interval  in  the  greater  operations  of  the  Italian  can> 
paign  gave  the  indefatigable  general  of  the  French  the  opportunity 
of  ayenging  himself  upon. the  republic  of  Venice,  which,  of  all  tho 
Italian  States,  had  dispLiyed  the  greatest  disinclination  to  fraterr 
nize  with  France.  When  Bpaapar^  was  supposed  to  be  in  danger 
in  the  Austrian  province^  the  hatred  of  the  Venetians  displayed 
itself  in  acts  of  cruelty  and  outrage  towards  the  French  who  re- 
mained amongst  them,  particularly  at  Verona.  On  the  3rd  pf  May 
Bonaparte  issued  a  manifesto  declaring  war  against  the  Venetian 
Republic.  The  French  troop?  overran  all  the  Venetiaa  territory; 
took  a  «igeal  vengeance  on  the  Veronese  ;  finally  entered  V^iwce 
on.  the  1 6th  pi  May,  and  put  an.  end  to  that  iamou$  gQv&ox}ntAt 
which  had  maintained  its  independence  and  its  power  ^u'rin^  ce<l^ 
tttri<s  of  change.  The  last  and  greatest  convulsion  of  Europe 
made  the  Queen  of  the  Adriatic,  first  a  prize  to  a  revglutionary 
democracy,  and  then  the  slave  of  an  unteachable  absolutiism. 
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Siidfl  Jupas    ilve   position  of.^Europe -when  lord  Malnit!sbury 
opened  His  negotiatux:  at  Lisle    As  tiie  French  Directory  was 
then  co6stituted,  there  was  a  partial  disposition  to  meet  with  an 
equal  aincenty  tJie  evident  desire  oi  tiie  British  government  to  pat 
an  end  to  this  desokitiag  conflict     The  demands  tirst  put  forth  by 
the  French  plenipotentiaries  were  extravagant — that  Great  Britain 
should  relinquish  all  her  conqiKstts,  'whether  of  French,  Dutch,  or 
Spanish  possessions,  and  tlxat  France   should  retain  alt  she.  had 
acquired  by  the  war.  *  It  wa:s  the  opinion  of  tlie  British  negotiators 
that  these  demands  would  be  gradually  reduced  ;  thatCarnot  and 
Barthelemi,  twaof  the  five  Directors  who  were  decidedly  advocates 
for  peace,  would  win  over  Harms  -,  and  that  the  majcnity  would  b^ 
disposed  to  accept  the  conditions  resolved  upon  by  the  British 
government t  namely,  to  giVe  up  alii  the  conquests'  niade  irdih 
.France,  andlrel^Un  the  Spanish  possession  of  Tnnidad,  and  thr^ 
.Dutch  possessions  of  Ceyion  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Lord 
Malmesbury  had  a  channel  of  private  information  which  he  could 
'trust ;  and  he  wrote  to  iord  Grertville  on  the  25th  of  July,  "  The 
£ate  of  the  negotiation  will  depend  muoh  less  on  what  pa^es  in 
our  conferences  here  than  on  what  may  happen  very  shortly  in 
Paris."  *    Another  Revolutionary  crisis  was  approaching.    Barras, 
Reubell,  and  La  R^veillifere  Ldpaux,  were  preparing  to  eject  Car- 
not  and  Barthelemi,  arid  to  purge  the  two  Legislative  Councils  of 
Members  who  were  suspected  of  Royalidt  d^^igns^  aixi  of '  thofte 
who,  witltout  desiring  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy,  were  op- 
posed to  the  venality  and  abuse  of  power  by  the  majority,  of  tlw 
Directors*  Bonaparte  wasoagnizant  of  the  dangers  of  the  Triumviri, 
— ^Barras,  Reubell  and  Lcpaux,r^and  wa&Tcady  to  suppdrt  thein  by 
hb  soldiery.     The  military  arm,  which  was  soon  to  supeirsede  every 
jother  authority  in  France,  Was  ndw  to  be  the  instilment  of, accom- 
plishing oneoi  thoise  acts  of  yiolenqe  with: which  we  have  become 
■familiar,  under  the  name  of  a  aMp-€Pitat.     General  Aogereau  was 
sent  by  Bonaparte  to  Paris  to  do  the  bidding  of  the  majority  of  tlife 
DirectbrsL    Oaitfad  morning  of  the  4th  of  September,  Augeteau 
surrounded  the  Tuikries  with  troops,  and  ^arrested  about  sixty 
members  of  the  Legislative  Councils,  w$th  orders  also  to  arrest 
Camot  and  Barthelemi.     Carnot  esaaped  ;  but  his  brother  Director, 
the  members  of  the  Councils  who  had  been  seized,  and  many  jour- 
nalists and  other  writers,- were  banished  to  Guiana.     Amongst  the 
nutnberwas  Pichegru;   This  was  the  Revolution  of  tfie  Eighteenth 
•Fructidor.     It  was  decisive  as  tO' the  issue  of  the  negotiations  at 
Lisle.    Lord  Malmesbury  wrote  .to  Mr.  Pitt  on  the  9th  of  Stptem* 
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ber,  *'  The  violent  revolution  which  hss  taken  place  aut  Paris  has 
^overset  all  our  hopes,  and  defeated  all  our  reckonings.  I  consider 
it  as  the  most  unlucky  event  that  could  have  happened.  We  were 
certainly  very  near  obtaining  tlie  great  object  o£  our  wishes,  and  I 
fear  we  are  now  more  driven  out  to  sea  again  than  ever."  *  Mr. 
Pitt  was  inclined  **  to  believe  and  liope  that  the  party  now  predom- 
inant will  think  the  enjoyment  of  their  triumph  more  likely  to  be 
both  complete  and  secure  in  peace  than  in  war."  f  He  was 
grievously  mistaken.  New  pleniix>tentiaries  were  sent  by  the  Di- 
rectory to  Lisle.  They  required  tl>at  Great  Britain  should  surreo- 
der  all  the  conquests  she  had  made,  not  only  the  colonies  takeii 
from  France,  but  from  her  allies,  without  any  equivalent ;  intin^a* 
ling  that  if  tliis  peremptory  condition  was  not  acceded  to,  locd 
Malmesbury  must  depart  in  twenty'^four  hours.  When  Malmes- 
bury  said  that  he  had  no  powers  which  woukl  enable. him  to  accede 
to  such  a  proposal,  he  was  insolently  answered,  **  then  go  and  fetch 
them."  The  embassy  quitted  Lisle  on  the  iSth  of  September. 
Truly  did  Canning  write  to  a  friend,  *<  It  was  not  any  question  xd 
terms^  of  giving"  up  this,  or  retaining  that.  It  was  a  settled  dete#- 
mination  to  gtt  rid  of  the  chance  of  peace  on  the  part  of  the  tlvrec 
scoundrelly  Directors  that  put  an  end  to  the  negotiation."  t 

Diiring  these  conferences  no  one  was  more  sanguine  than  Can- 
ning. In  his.  position  of  Under  Secretary  for  Foreign.  Affair^,?  J>e 
laboured  incessanitly,  in  concert  with  Pitt  and  Mnlmesbury,  to 
neutralize  the  opposition  made  by  some  members  of  tiie  Cabinet  to 
Ji  pacific  policy.  His  disappointment  was  proportionately  bitter. 
He  started  the  "  Anti-Jacobin,"  the  first- number  of  which  appeared 
on  the  2oth  of  November,  1797.  William  Gi£Eord  and  John  Hook- 
ham  Frere  were  his  principal  coadjutors.  It  came,  with  new  Jidr« 
-moury,  to  fight  the  battle  which  Burke  had  fought  for  seven  years. 
A  pacification  with  France  appearing  bop>eless,  it  came  to  denounce 
the  principles  and  the  policy  of  her  government  with  a  determined 
hatred..  To  make  the  Hterary  eulogists  of  French  triumphs  odious, 
and  the  sentimental  declaimers  against  social  wrongs  ridiculouSy 
was  to  be  accomplished  by  witty  personalities,  rather  than  by  im- 
passioned eloquence.  Amidst  much  that  is  scurrilous  and  much 
that  is  dull,  the  "  Anti-Jacobin  "  sent  forth  brilliant  satire  ;  not  in 
the  vain  endeavour  to  "  cut  blocks  with  a  razor,*'  but  to  pierce 
through  the  sensitive  skins  of  the  poetical  enthusiasts  who  still  cluQg 
to  their  first  hopes  of  a  regenerated  world  that  should  rise  out  of 
the  darkness  of  the  French  Revolution.    The  somewhat  profane 
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t  MaloMsbuiaf^s  "  Pwifff  aq4  ggqtiwpBn^fnrig'*  v«)«  iu.  ^>  170. 
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parody  of  the  BemdUite^  with  which  this  remarkable  publicatioa 
was  wound  up  after  seven  months*  existence,  is  a  sort  of  catalogue 
of  the  public  instructors  that  Canning  and  his  friends  had  gibbeted, 
either  in  fear  or  m  contempt  ^  It  was  awkward  when  the  more 
illustrious  of  their  victims  became  converts  to  Anti-JacoDmism, 
and  had  long  to  endure  the  reproach  of  being  apostates  from  the 
cause  of  freedom.  They  were  all  huddled  together,— the  men  of 
genius  and  the  hack  journalists ;  those  whose  names  have  lived, 
and  those  who  are  forgotten — in  one  common  invocation  to  join  in 
the  praise  of  ••  the  Sovereign  Priest "  amongst  "  the  Anointed 
Five  "  of  the  Directory — "  L^paux,  whom  Atheists  worship  "  :— 
"  Couriers  and  Stars," — "  Morning  Chronicle  and  Morning  Post," 
— *•  iL'^9^  wandering  Bards  "  led  by  "  Coleridge  and  Southey " — 
— '*  Priestley  and  Wakefield  "— "  Thelwall,  and  ye  that  lecture  as  ye 
go  " — ^  each  Jacobin,  or  fool,  or  knave  "-^ 

*  All  erevping  creamres,  Tenomoas  and  low, 
Fainet  WilifauiUk  Godwin,  Holcroft,  prtiaa  L4pa«ai." 

*  **  Anti-Jacobin,*'  vol.  ii.  p.  635. 
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CHAPTER  V,      ^ 

Preliminaries  of  Leoben. — Transfer  of  Venice  lo  Austria. — Peace  of  Campo  Formio. — Vio 
tory  of  Admiral  Duncan  off  CamperdoMrn.— Bonaparte  arrives  in  Paris.— Is  appointed 
to  the  coranund  of  the  Army  of  England. — Prepaiations  for  invasion.— Tbe  scheme 
postponed.— An  expedition  to  l^ypc  prep&redat  Toulon.— NelsQn  appointed  to  coin« 
nnand  a  squadron  in  the  Mediterranean.— The  expedition  sails.— Malta  seized. — Bona- 
parte lands  at  Alexandria.— Nelson  has  returned  to  Naples. — Alexandria  taken  by  as- 
sault.— Battle  of  the  Pyramids.  -The  Frencn  at  Cairo.-^Nelsott  retunisto  AlexaadfU* 
•▼The  Battle  of  the  Nile.— R«)oicuigs  in  England,  and  new  hopes.— An  incone  tax 
first  imposed. — Volunteers,— ;^Irriand. 

England  has  to  bear  many  unjust  reproaches  when  her  chil- 
dren are  not  **  kind  and  natural."  Byron  rep^roaches  his  country 
with  the  humiliation  of  Venice  :  .... 

**  Thy  lot 
Is  shameful  to  the  nationsi — moet  of  a 
Albion,  to  thee." 

Albion  in  1814  left  Venice  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Austria  ;  but  it 
was  the  French  Republic  that  in  1794  betrayed  the  sister  Republic 
into  the  hands  of  the  Emperor,  as  the  bribe  to  the  preliminaries  of 
Leoben  and  the  peace  of  Campo  Formio.  The  history  of  nations 
exhibits  no  example  of  greater  baseness  than  this  act  of  Bo- 
naparte— for  it  was  his  sole  act,  contrary  to  the  instructions  of 
the  Directory.  By  a  treaty  with  the  Democratic  party  in  Venice 
made  on  the  i6th  of  May,  the  French  had  abolished  the  ancient 
oligarchical  government;  had  filled  the  city  with  troops;  h«id  ex- 
acted contributions  in  money,  in  ships,  and  in  works  of  art.  They 
carried  off  the  famous  horses  of  St.  Mark,  to  be  placed  on  the 
triumphal  arch  of  the  Tuileries.  These  were  common  proceed- 
ings. Bonaparte  during  the  summer  was  negotiating  with  the  cab- 
inet of  Vienna  for  exchanges  of  territories  and  for  transfers  of 
populations,  in  a  spirit  quite  as  despotic  as  that  of  the  absolute 
governments  which  had  partitioned  Poland.  He  had  stirred  up  the 
revolutionary  party  in  the.  Venetian  States  to  insurrection,  on  the 
assurance  that  he  would  establish  a  democratic  Republic.  The 
Doge,  and  the  Council  of  Ten,  and  the  Senate  had  fallen,  to  give 
place  to  an  executive  body  chosen  by  the  suffrages  of  the  people. 
Venice,  after  these  changes,  believed  that  the  Republic,  as  newly 
\nodelled,  was  under  the  protection  of  France,  whose  mission  was 
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to  bestow  liberty  upoii  tiie  riations;  On  the  i^h  of  -  May,  Bona* 
parte  wrote  to*  the  municipality  of  the  city,  ^Mn  every  circumstance 
-1  shall  do  what  hes  in  my  power  to  give  you  proof:  of  my  desire  to 
consolidate  your  liberties,  and  to  see  unhappy  Italy  at  length  a» 
sume  the  place  to  which  it  is  entitled  in  the  tlieatre  of  the  world, 
free  and  independent  of  all  strangers."  Six  weeks  before  this  deo 
laration  he  had  agreed  in  the  secret  preliminaries  of  Leoben  to  cede 
Venice  to  the  Emperor.  After  the  Eighteenth  Fructidor,  Bona- 
parte was  inst;'ticted  by  the  Directory  not  to  cede  Venice  to  the 
Emperor ;  and  Bonaparte  returned  for  answer  that  if  that  was 
their  resolve,  peace  was  impracticable.  He  was  determined  that  a 
peace  should  be  made ;  and  he  g$ive  very  sufficient  reasons  for 
making  it  at  any  sacrifice  of  princi|^e.  The  reasons  were  such  as 
he  riCpeated  to  the  secretary  of  the  French  legation  at  Venice^ 
after  the  peace  had  been  copcluded.  **  Never  has  France  adopted 
^e  noaadmum  of  making  war  for  the  sake  of  other  nations  :  i  should 
like  to  see  the  principle  of  philosophy  or  morality  which  should 
command  us  to  sacrifice  forty  thousand  Frenchmen."  He  wished 
that  Uie  deckimers  who  raved  about  the  establishment  of  r.epiublics 
everywhere,  "would  make  a  winter  campaign."  The  Austrian 
Plenipotentiary,  Cobentzel,  with  three  assistant  negotiators, — ac- 
cording to  a  story  which  is  in  agreement  with  Bonaparte's  melo- 
dramatic propensities,— were  terrified  by  a  display  of  well  timed 
passion,  into  the  terms' proposed  by  the  French.  On  the  1 6th  of 
October  a  final  conference' took  place  at-Udine.  The  four  Aus- 
trian negotiators  sat  on  one  side  of  a  long  table  ;  Bonaparte  sat 
alone  on  the  other  side.  They  had  agreed  that  France  should  have 
Flanders  and  the  line  of  the  Rhine ;  the  islands  of  Corfu,  Zante 
suid  C^halonia,  and  theVenetiah  districts  of  Albania;  that  the 
Emperor  should  have  Dafmatia,  Istria,  and  the  other  Venetian  ter; 
ritory  as  far  as  the  Adige  and  the  Po,  with  the  city  of  Venice.  Lom- 
bardy  was  to  form  part  of  the  Cisalpine  Republic,  which  Bona- 
parte had  organized;  and  which  was  also  to  include  the  duchy  oi 
Reggio  and  other  small  Italian  States.  The  great  point  in  dispute 
was  whether  Mantua  should  belong  to  this  Republic  or  to  the  Em- 
peror. Cobentzel  maintained,  that  as  the  Emperor  had  consented 
to  give  up  Mayence,  he  ought  to  retain  Mantua ;  and  in  a  length- 
ened argumen  the  hinted  that  a  negotiator  was.  forgetful  of  his 
{iuty  when  he  sought  to  sacrifice  the  repose  of  his  country  to-  hjs 
9liiit2^y,  junbition.  A  costly  tea  service,  pressented  to  Cobentzel 
by  the  Empress  Catharine,  was  upon  a  stand  near  Bonaparte.  He 
took  the  tray  in:  his  hands,  saying,  "  If  to  keep  Mantua  is  your  ulti- 
matum, war  is  declared ;  but  mind  you,  in  three  months  I  will 
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1»reak  yoor  montrchy  in  pjecea,  as  I  now  break  thta  pwceiain,* 
dashing  the  service  upon  the  floor.  He  was  a  great  actor,  and 
needed  not  the  future  lessons  of  Talma.*  The  peace  of  Campo  Foru 
mio  was  conclnded  the  next  day.  Amongst  the  reasons  for  peace  with 
Austria  which  the  conqueror  of  Italy  assigned  to  the  Directory 
was  this, — *^  The  war  with  England  will  open  to  us  a  new  field  for 
active  operations  more  vast  and  splendid."  On  the  day  when  the 
signature  of  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio  was  known  at  Paris,  the 
Directory  created  an  army  to  be  called  "  The  army  of  England,'*  and 
appointed  Bonaparte  to  its  command.  In  a  Proclamation  signed  by 
L^paux  it  was  announced  that  *'  the  army  of  England  is  about  to  die* 
tat^  peace  in  London,  and  there,  republicans,  you  shall  find  your 
auxiliaries.  .  .  .  Conducted  by  the  hero  who  has  so  long  led 
you  in  the  path  of  victory,  you  will  be  followed  by  the  applause  of 
every  just  and  virtuous  mind.**  Parliamentary  reformers ;  arti- 
zans  rtduced  to  wretchedness  by  the  war ;  Irish  bearing  the  chaiti 
of  a  court  fed  by  their  blood— ^these,  according  to  the  Directory, 
were  to  fraternize  with  the  hero  of  Italy.  He  had  given  the  world 
a  noble  evidence  of  his  aspirations  for  the  liberty  and  happiness  of 
revolutionized  States,  when  he  delivered  Venice,  bound  hand  and 
foot,  to  be  trodden  upon  by  Austria. 

There  was  something  of  bravado  in  the  threat  of  the  Direct- 
ory to  make  an  immediate  descent  upon  England  or  upon  Ireland; 
for  (heir  means  of  invasion  had  been  signally  crippled  by  the  great 
victory  over  tjie  Dutch  fleet,  on  the  nth  of  October,  off  Camper- 
down.  Admiral  Duncan  had  been  half  a  century  in  the  navy  when 
he  fought  this  battle.  He  had  sustained  the  deep  mortification  of 
having  been  deserted  by  the  greater  portion  of  his  fleet,  and  left  In 
his  own'  ship^  the  Venerable;  in  company  only  with  the  Adamant, 
to  keep  up  tlie  blockade  of  the  Texel.  By  making  repeated  sig- 
nals, as  if  to  a  fleet  in  the  offing,  he  deceived  the  Dutch  as  to  the 
real  amount  of  his  force.  When  the  mutiny  was  suppressed,  ships 
gradually  joined  him.  But  at  the  beginning  ot  October,  the  Vener- 
able, and  other  vessels  which  had  suffered  from  heavy  gales,  and 
Were  in  want  of  stores,  put  into  Yarmouth  Roads,  leaving  the 
Dutch  to  be  watched  by  a  small  squadron  of  observation.  The 
fleet  had  been  busied  for  several  days  in  victualling  and  refitting, 
when  early  in  the  morning  of  the  9th  a  lugger  appeared  at  the  back 
of  Yarmouth  sands  and  gave  the  signal  for  an  enemy.  Before  noon 
Duncan  was  at  sea  with  eleven  sail  of  the  line.     He  directed  h!^ 

*  Bourienne,  the  secretary  of  Bonapnrte,  denies  the  truth  of  thie  story.    Thiers  givee  it 
Hitboiit  aay  giwlifiratfaiu 
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oottTse  straight  across  to  his  old  statioa.  H4  was  Joined  by  three 
ships  ;  aad  on  the  i  ith  he  got  sight  of  the  squadron  of  observation^ 
with  signals  flying  for  an  enemy  to  leeward.  In  less  than  an  hour 
he  came  up  with  the  enemy.  The  land  between  Egmont  and  Cam- 
perdown  was  about  nine  miles  to  leeward.  Duncan  took  the  bold 
resolve  to  pass  through  tlie  Dutch  line,  and  thus  to  place  himself 
between  the  enemy  and  their  own  shores,  to  which  they  were  fast 
approaching.  Soon  after  noon  every  ship  of  the  British  fleet  had 
broken  the  enemy's  line  and  was  hotly  engaged.  The  coast  was 
covered  for  miles  with  thousands  of  spectators.  Duncan's  ship^ 
the  Venerable,  was  engaged  for  three  hours  with  the  Vryheid,  the 
flag-ship  of  admiral  De  Winter.  The  brave  Dutchman  did  not 
strike  tiU  all  his  masts  had  gone  overboard  and  half  his  crew  were 
killed  or  wounded.  Admiral  Onslow  was  engaged  in  a  similar  close 
fight  with  the  Dutch  vice-admiral,  who  did  not  yield  till  he  was 
equaUy  crippled.  By  four  in  the  afternoon  the  victory  was  clearly 
decided.  But  during  the  fight  the  British  squadron  had  drifted  so 
near  the  land  as  to  be  only  in  five  fathoms  water.  It  required  the 
greatest  exertion  to  prevent  the  ships  from  getting  into  the  shal- 
lows ;  and  this  necessity  favoured  the  escape  of  some  of  the  Dutch- 
men. Eight  ships  of  the  line,  two  of  fifty-six  guns,  and  two  frig- 
ates, were  captured.  The  carnage  on  both  sides  was  very  great. 
The  Dutch  fired  at  the  hulls  of  our  ships,  insteai  of  at  the  masts 
and  Tigging,  which  was  the  practice  of  the  French  and  Spaniards ; 
and  this  mode  of  assault  involved  a  severe  loss  pf  our  men.  The 
prizes  with  difiiculty  reached  the  English  shores,  with  tottering 
masts  and  hulls  full  of  shot-holes.  Duncan  made  sail  to  the  Nore  ; 
where  the  presence  of  a  triumphant  fleet  excited  feelings  in  many 
official  visitors  very  different  from  those  with  which  the  mutinous 
fleet  of  the  previous  June  had  been  regarded.  Mr.  Addington,  the 
Speaker,  went  on  board  the  Venerable ;  conversed  with  De  Win- 
ter and  the  other  Dutch  admiral  who  were  prisoners  ;  admired  the 
noble  stature  and  manly  bearing  of  Duncan  ;  and  visited  the 
wounded  in  their  hammocks.  "  We  hope,  sir,"  said  some  of  the 
brave  fellows  to  the  Speaker,  "we  have  now  made  atonement  for 
our  late  offence."  * 

The  conqueror  of  Italy  arrived  in  Paris  on  the  sth  of  Decem- 
ber. He  had  a  difficult  part  to  play.  He  despised -the  Directory, 
who  were  jealous  and  afraid  of  him.  His  policy  was  to  be  quiet. 
To  make  a  dash  at  supreme  power  was  as  yet  too  hazardous.  He 
was  received  with  all  the  magnificence  of  those  theatrical  displays 
which  had  been  so  attractive  during  the  horrors  of  the  Revolution, 

*  *'  Life  of  Sidmouth,''  vol.  i.  p.  194. 
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when  on  the  tolh  ol  December  he  presented  the  treaty  of  Campo 
Formio  to  the  Directors  at  their  palace  of  the  Luxembourg.  His 
demeanour  was  modest  and  unassuming.  Barras  extolled  him  be- 
yond all  the  heroes  of  the  antique  world ;  and  invited  him  to  pro- 
ceed upon  a  new  career  of  glory — to  hoist  the  tri-coloured  flag  on 
the  Tower  of  London.  Bonaparte  accepted  the  command  of  the 
army  of  England.  The  Directory  were  in  earnest  in  their  hostility 
to  the  persevering  enemy  whose  desire  for  peace  they  had  rudely 
repelled.  To  an  absolute  government,  as  that  of  the  French  Re- 
public then  was  in  reality,  no  measure,  however  injurious  to  its  own 
subjects,  stands  in  the  way  of  its  political  calculations.  English 
n>erchandize  could  not  be  kept  out  of  France,  however  severe  were 
the  penalties  against  its  introduction.  On  the  4th  of  January, 
throughout  the  whole  French  territory,  domiciliary  visits  were 
made  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  the  woven  fabrics  and  the  hard- 
ware that  English  industry  could  produce  cheaply,  and  which  no 
custom-house  vigilance  could  keep  out.  Bonaparte  made  a  few 
rapid  visits  to  the  ports  bordering  the  British  channel ;  saw  their 
arsenals  and  their  gun-boats  ;  and  appeared  to  take  a  great  interest 
in  the  mighty  preparations  which  the  Directory  believed,  would 
place  England  at  their  feet.  Bonaparte  took  a  more  sober  view  of 
the  difficulties  of  the  enterprize.  On  his  return  from  ,liis  journey 
to  the  coast,  he  said  to  Bourienne — "  It  would  be  too  great  a  risk: 
I  will  not  run  it.    I  wi.l  not  sport  thus  with  the  fate  of  France.^' 

The  winter  passed  away,  the  spring  came  on,  and  still  the  cry 
of  invasion  was  echoed  in  every  port  from  Antwerp  to  Toulon  ;  and 
Frenchmen  asked  impatiently  when  the  great  attempt  would  be 
made.  On  the  20th  of  April  a  royal  message  was  delivered  to  Par- 
liament, that  "  from  various  advices  received  by  his  majesty  it  ap- 
pears that  the  preparations  for  the  embarkation  of  troops  and  war- 
like stores  are  carried  on  with  considerable  and  increasing  activity 
in  the  ports  of  France,  Flanders,  and  Holland,  with  the  avowed 
design  of  attempting  tjie  invasion  of  his  majesty's  dominions."  On 
this  occasion  Sheridan  expressed  his  own  feelings,  and  the  feelings 
of  the  country,  in  a  burst  of  patriotism  which  soared  far  above  par- 
ty objects  :  "  It  is  not  glory  the  French  seek  for  ;  they  are  already 
gorged  with  it :  it  is  not  territory  they  grasp  at ;  they  are  already 
encumbered  with  the  extent  they  have  acquired.  What,  tlien,  is 
(heir  object?  They  come  for  what  they  really  want:  they  come 
for  ships,  for  commerce,  for  credit,  and  for  capital.  They  come 
for  the  sinews,  the  bones,  the  marrow,  the  very  heart's  blood  of 
Britain."  Sheridan  at  the  same  time  declared  that  his  political 
enmity  to  his  majesty's  present  ministers  was  ijpreconcileable  j  that 
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his  attachment  to  his  right  honourable  friend  (Fox),  aind  to  his  po* 
litical  principles,  was  unaltered  and  unalterable.  Fox,  some  months 
previous,  had  seceded. from  Parliament.  There  was  no  general 
secession  of  the  Whig  party ;  but  in  a  letter  to  lord  Holland,  Fox 
expressed  his  strong  dislike  to  attend  again  himself.  *  In  a  sub- 
sequent letter  he  says,  "  A  seceder  I  will  be,  till  I  see  a  very  dif- 
ferent state  of  things  from  the  present ;  and  indeed  if  they  were  to 
alter  more  materially,  than  can  be  expected,  it  would  be  with  more 
reluctance  than  I  can  describe,  or  than  is  perhaps  reasonable,  that 
1  should  return  to  politics."  f  As  the  head  of  a  great  party  he  had 
lost  his  power.  Whether  he  was  wise,  or  true  to  his  duty  as  a 
patriot,  to  retire  at  a  season  of  such  danger  to  his  pleasant  studies 
at  St.  Anne's  Hill,  may  be  doubtful.  It  is  delightful,  however, 
to  contemplate  a  great  orator  and  a  man  of  the  world  so  easily  sur* 
rendering  the  excitements  of  his  former  life;  reading  the  Iliad; 
writing  of  Prior,  and  Ariosto,  and  Drydcn,  and  La  Fontaine ;  go- 
ing through  Lucretius  regulariy  ;  and  taking  up  Chaucer  upon  his 
nephew's  suggestion.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  how  literature  can  fill 
up  an  aching  void,  however  created. 

The  "avowed  design"  of  the  invasion  of  our  country  was  a 
feint.  Bonaparte  had  persuaded  the  Directory  to  agree  to  an  en- 
terprize  which,  if  successful,  would  be  more  pennanently  injurious 
to  England  than  a  landing  in  Kent  and  a  march  upon  London,  with 
the  certainty  that  the  country  could  not  be  held,  and  that  not  an 
invader  would  return  to  exhibit  his  booty.  The  vast  'preparations 
in  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean  for  a  great  enterprize  were  given 
out  by  the  French  government  to  be  in  connection  with  tlie  arm^ 
ments  in  the  ports  of  the  Channel.  Large  bodies  of  troops  were 
collected  at  Toulon,  at  Genoa,  at  Ajaccio,  at  Civita  Vecchia;  and 
this  army  was  called  the  left  wing  of  the  army  of  England.  Bona- 
parte had  with  great  difficulty  persuaded  the  Directory  to  postpone 
their  scheme  for  the  invasion  of  the  British  islands,  and  to  permit 
him  to  embark  an  army  for  Egypt,  the  possession  of  which  country, 
he  maintained,  would  0])en  to  France  the  commerce  of  the  East, 
'and  prepare  the  way  for  the  conquest  of  India.  Having  subdued 
Egypt,  he  would  return  before  another  winter  to  plant  the  tricot 
our  on  the  Tower  of  London.  In  April,  Bonaparte  was  appointed 
general-in-chief  of  the  Army  of  the  East.  The  secret  had  been 
well  kept.  The  means  of  furnishing  this  annament  had  been  .sup- 
plied by  the  appropriation  of  three  millions  of  treasure  which  had 
been  seized  at  Berne,  and  by  forced  contributions  levied  at  Genoa 
and  at  Rome.     The  French  government,  at  the  beginning  of  Jaiiu- 

*  **  Correspondencet"  Tol*  iit<  p.  144.  '       t  /^a^i  p.  346. 
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ary,  bad  stirred  up  tbe  democratic  pirty  in  some  of  the  SwUi 
Cantons,  and  had  sent  their  troops  to  attack  those  Cantons  which 
resisted  the  demand  of  the  fraternizing  French  republicans  that 
the  ancient  constitution  of  the  republic  of  Switzerland  should  b^ 
abolished,  and  a  republic  created  after  the  new  nodd.  The  inter- 
nal  dissensions  in  some  of  the  Cantons  favoured  this  attempt  to  in- 
troduce the  theories  of  liberty  and  equality  in  this  ancient  strong* 
hold  of  freedom.  The  principal  object  of  the  French  commander 
was  plunder.  After  a  brave  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Bernese, 
Berne  was  entered  by  the  French  on  the  5th  of  March.  Bona- 
parte was  very  quickly  in  communication  with  the  French  commis- 
sioners, directing  them  how  to  forward  the  spoil  of  the  Bernese 
treasury  to  Toulon.  At  Rome,  which  the  French  army  had  entered 
at  the  end  of  January,  with  a  pre-concerted  determination  to  over- 
turn the  papal  government,  the  pillage,  conducted  under  the  orders 
of  the  superior  officers,  was  more  unsparing  than  that  which  fol- 
lowed the  entrance  of  Alaric,  when  at  the  hour  of  midnight  "  the 
inhabitants  were  awakened  by  the  tremendous  sound  of  the  Gothic 
trumpet."  Unlike  the  king  of  the  Goths^  Massena,  who  commanded 
the  French,  did  not  massacre  the  people ;  unlike  Alaric  also  in 
this,  that  whilst  the  barbarian  exhorted  his  troops  "  to  respect  the 
churches  of  the  Apostles  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  as  holy  and  invio- 
lable .^sanctuaries,'*  ♦  the  French  carried  off  the  priestly  vestments, 
the  sacred  vessels,  and  the  famous  altar-pieces  of  modern  Romei 
little  of  such  spoils  being  reserved  for  public  uses,  but  sold  to  the 
Jews  who  followed  the  camp.  Some  of  the  francs  and  piastres 
that  the  Jews  paid  for  the  supply  of  their  melting-pots  found  their 
way  to  Napoleon  at  Toulon.  A  larger  portion  went  into  the  bags 
of  Massena  and  his  rapacious  staff. 

The  French  fleet  under  admiral  Brueys  was  in  the  harbour  of 
Toulon,  ready  to  sail  upon  its  secret  destination.  Something  dif- 
ferent from  the  invasion  of  England  was  in  contemplation  \  for  on 
board  the  admiral's  ship,  I'Orient,  were  a  hundred  literary  men  and 
artists,  mathematicians  and  naturalists,  who  were  certainly  not  re«> 
quired  to  enlighten  the  French  upon  the  native  productions  or  the 
antiquities  of  the  British  isles.  Bonaparte  arrived  at  Toulon  on 
the  9lh  of  May,  and  issued  one  of  his  grandiloquent  proclamations 
to  bis  troops.  The  armament  consisted  of  thirteen  ships  of  the 
line,  many  frigates  and  corvettes,  and  four  hundred  transports. 
The  army  which  it  was  to  carry  to  some  unknown  shore  consisted 
of  forty  thousand  men.  On  the  19th  of  May  this  formidable  ex* 
pedltion  left  the  great  French  harbour  of  the  Mediterranean.    On 

*  See  Gibbon,  A.  D.  410^  chap,  xxm. 
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tbe  day  when  Bonapsuie  arrived  at  Toulon,  Nelson  had  sailed  from 
Gibraltar,  with  three  seventy-fours,  four  frigates,  and  a  sloop,  to 
watch  the  movements  of  tbe  enemy.  Since  the  most  daring  of  British 
naval  commanders  had  fought  in  the  battle  of  St.  Vincent,  he  had 
lost  an  arm  in  an  unsuccessful  attack  upon  the  island  of  Teneriffe.' 
For  some  time  his  s]>irit  was  depressed,  and  he  thought  that  a  left- 
handed  admiral  could  never  again  be  useful.  He  had  lost  also  his 
right  eye,  and  was  severely  wounded  in  his  body.  But  he  had  not 
lost  that  indomitable  spirit  which  rose  superior  to  wounds  and 
weakness  of  constitution.  He  rested  some  time  at  home ;  and 
t  jcU;  early  in  1798,  sailed  in  the  Vanguard  to  join  the  fleet  under 
lord  St.  Vincent.  The  Admiralty  had  suggested,  and  lordSt.  Viii> 
cent  had  previously  determined,  that  a  detachment  of  the  squadron 
blockading  the  Spanish  fleet  should  sail  to  the  Mediterranean, 
under  the  command  of  Nelson.  The  seniors  of  the  fleet  were  of* 
fended  at  this  preference  of  a  junior  officer  ;  and  men  of  routine 
at  home  shrugged  their  shoulders,  and  feared,  with  the  cold  lord 
Grenville,  that  Nelson  "will  do  something  too  desperate."*  He 
was  not  stinted  m  his  means,  being  Anally  reinforced  with  ten  of 
the  best  ships  of  St.  Vincent's  fleet. 

The  first  operation  of  Bonaparte  was  the  seizure  of  Malta.  His 
fleet  was  in  sight  of  the  island  on  the  9th  of  June.  He  had  other 
weapons  than  his  cannon  for  the  reduction  of  a  place  deemed  im« 
pregnable.  The  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  had  held  the  real 
sovereignty  of  the  island  since  1530.  These  Knights  of  Malta^ 
powerful  at  sea,  had  formed  one  of  the  bulwark's  of  Christendom 
against  the  Ottomans.  They  had  gradually  lost  their  warlike 
prowess,  as  well  as  their  religious  austerity  >,' and  Malta,  protected 
by  its  fortifications,  became  the  .seat  of  luxury  for  this  last  of  the 
monastic  military  orders,  whose  occupation  was  gone.  Bonaparte 
had  confiscated  their  property  in  Italy ;  and  he  had  sent  a  skilful 
agent  to  the  island  to  sow  dissensions  amongst  the  Knights,  and  thus 
to  prepare  the  way  for  the  fall  of  the  community.  There  \yertt 
many  French  Knights  among  them,  to  whom  the  principal  military 
commands  had  been  entrusted  by  the  Grand  Master,  a  weak  Ger- 
man. Bonaparte,  on  tlie  9th  of  June,  sent  a  demand  to  the  Grand 
Master,  that  his  whole  fleet  sliould  \y^  J^efmitted  to  enter  the  great 
harbour  for  the  purpose  of  taking  in  water.  The  reply  \i'as  that, 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  Order,  only  two  ships,  or  at  most  four, 
could  be  allowed  to  enter  the  port  at  one  time.  The  answer  was 
interpreted  as  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  hostility  ;  and  Bona*- 
parte  issued  orders  that  the  army  should  disembark  the  next  mom^ 

*  "  Coart,  ftc.  cf  Georse  lit./*  vol.  u.  p.  4D& 
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ing  on  the  coasts  of  the  island  wherever  a  landing  could  be  effected. 
The  island  was  taken  almost  without  opposition ;  the  French 
Knights  declaring  that  they  would  not  fight  against  their  country- 
men. On  the  13th  of  June,  the  French  were  put  in  possession  of 
La  Valletta  and  the  surrounding  forts.  Bonaparte  made  all  sorts 
of  promises  of  compensation  to  the  recreant  Knights,  which  the 
Directory  were  not  very  careful  to  keep.  He  landed  to  examine 
his  prize  ;  when  general  Caffarelli,  who  accompanied  him,  said, 
"  We  are  very  lucky  that  there  was  somebody  in  the  place  to 
open  the  doors  for  us."  Leaving  a  garrison  to  occupy  the  new 
possession,  the  French  sailed  away  on  the  20th,  witli  all  the  gold 
and  silver  of  the  treasury,  and  all  the  plate  of  the  chiu'ches  and  re- 
ligious houses.  "  The  essential  point  now,"  says  Thiers,  "  was 
not  to  encounter  the  English  fleet ; "  nevertheless,  he  adds,  "  no- 
body was  afraid  of  the  encounter."  Nelson  was  at  Naples  on  the 
day  when  Bonaparte  quitted  Malta.  He  immediately  sailed.  On 
the  22nd^  at  night,  the  two  fleets  crossed  each  other's  track  unper- 
ceived,  between  Cape  Mesurata  and  the  mouth  of  the  Adriatic. 
The  frigates  of  the  British  fleet  had  been  separated  from  the  maia 
body,  and  thus  Nelson  had  no  certain  intelligence.  His  sagacity 
made  him  conjecture  that  the  destination  of  the  armament  was 
Egypt.  He  made  the  most  direct  course  to  Alexandria,  which  he 
reached  on  the  28th.  No  enemy  was  there,  and  no  tidings  could  be 
obtained  of  them.  On  the  morning  of  the  ist  of  July,  admiral 
Brueys  was  off  the  same  port,  and  learnt  that  Nelson  had  sailed 
away  in  search  oi  him.  Bonaparte  demanded  that  he  should  be 
landed  at  some  distance  from  Alexandria,  for  preparations  appeared 
for  the  defence  of  the  ancient  city.  As  he  and  several  thousand 
troops  who  followed  him  reached  the  shore  in  boats,  a  vessel  ap- 
peared  in  sight,  and  the  cry  went  forth  that  it  was  an  English  saiL 
"  Fortune,"  he  exclaimed,  "  dost  thou  abandon  me  ?  Give  me 
only  five  days  !  '*  A  French  frigate  was  the  cause  of  the  momen- 
tary alarm.     Nelson  had  returned  to  Sicily. 

The  Sultan  was  at  peace  with  France ;  a  French  minister  was 
at  Constantinople.  Such  trifling  formalities  in  the  laws  of  nations 
were-'little  respected  by  the  man  who  told  his  soldiers  that  '-the 
genius  of  Liberty  having  rendered  the  Republic  the  arbiter  of 
Europe,  had  assigned  to  her  the  same  power  over  the  seas  and 
over  the  most  distant  nations."*  Four  thousand  of  the  French 
army  were  landed,  and  marched  in  three  columns  to  the  attack  of 
Alexandria.  It  was  quickly  taken  by  assault.  Bonaparte  an- 
souQced  that  he  came  neither  to  ravage  the  country,  nor  to  quea- 

*  Proclaauuion  at  Toulon. 
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ffon  the  actfhorlty  of  the  Grandi  Selgaxfl-J  but  to  put  dowa'  $h9 
domination  of  the  Mamlooks,  who  tyrannized  over  the  people  by 
the  authority  of  the  Beys.  He  proclaimed  to  the  population  erf 
Eg^'pt,  in  magnificent  language  that  he  caused  to  be  translated  into 
Arabic,  that  he  came  not  to  destroy  their  religion.  We  Ft«nch- 
men  are  true  Mussulmans.  Have  not  we  destroyed  the  Pope,  who 
caHed  upon  Europe  to  make  war  upon  Mussulmans  ?  Have  not 
we  destroyed  the  Knights  of  Malta,  because  these  madmen  be^ 
Ifeved  that  God  had  called  them  to  make  war  upon  Mussulmans  ?♦ 
Leavfng  a  garrison  of  three  thousand  men  in  Alexandria,  the  main 
army  commenced  its  march  to  Cairo.  Bonaparte  Was  ^uldeiou^  to 
arrive  there  be?ere  the  periodical  inundation  of  the  Nile.  The 
fleet  of  Brueys  remained  at  anchor  in  the  road  of  Aboukir.  Bona- 
parte chose  the  shdrter  route  to  Cairo  through  the  desert  of  bam- 
anhour,  leading  thirty  thousand  men,— to  each  of  whom  he  had 
promised  fb  grant  seven  acres  of  fertile  land  In  the  conquered  ter- 
ritories,— 'through 'plains  of  sand  without  a  drop  of  water.  They 
murmured,  and  almost  mutinied,  but  they  endured,  and  at  length 
reached  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  at  Rahmameh,  where  a  flotillk, 
laden  with  provisions,  baggage,  and  artillery,  awaited  them.  Thi 
Mamlooks,  with  Mourad  Bey  at  their  head,  were  around  the 
French*  The  invaders  had  t<5  fight  with  enemies  who  came  upon 
them  in  detachments;  gave  a  fierce  assault  j  and  then  fled.  As 
they  approached  the  great  Pyramids  of  Jizeh,  they  found  an  -enemy 
more  formidable  than  these  scattered  bands.  Mourad  Beywas 
encamped  with  twelve  thousand  Mamlooks  and  eight  .tbousaod 
mounted  Bedouins,  on  the  west;  bank  of  the  Nile,  and:  opposite 
Cairo.  The  French  looked  upon  the  great  entrep6f,  where  thp 
soldiers  expected  to  find  the  gorgeous  palaces  and  the  rich  bazaars 
of  which  some  had  reed  in  Galland's  "Arabian  Nights,"  mihose 
talcs  they  had  recounted  to  their  comrades  on  their  dreary  inarch 
under  a  burning  sun.  lliey  had  to  sustain  the  attack  of  Mourad 
Bey  and  his  Mamlooks,  who  came  upon  them  with  the  fury  of  a 
tempest.  In  the  East,  Bonaparte  was  ever  in  his  altitudes ;  and 
he  now  pointed  to  the  Pyramids,  and  exclaimed  to  his  soldiers, 
*♦  Forty  centuries  look  down  upon  you."  The  chief  attack  of  the 
Mamlooks  was  upon  a  square  which  Desaix  commanded.  In 
spite  of  the  desperate  courage  of  this  formidable  ca\-alry,  the 
steadiness  of  the  disciplined  soldiery  of  the  army  of  Italy  repelled 
every  assault ;  and  after  a  tremendous  loss  Mouhtd  Bey  retreated 
towards  Upper  Egypt  His  intrenched  camp  was  forced,  amidst 
a  fearful  carnage.    The  conquerors  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaifEtng 

*  Thiers,  Uvre  xxxix.  ' 
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possession  of  Cairo,  I)>mhim^  Bey  evacui^ed  the  .dty»  which  ca 
the  25th  of  July  Bonaparte  entered  His  policy  now  was  to.  com 
till  ate  the  people  instead  of  oppressipg  them,  frie  adrfres^ed  him- 
self to  the  principal  scheiks,  and  obtained  from  them  a  declaration 
in  favour  of  the  French.  It  went  forth  with  the  same  authority 
amongst  the  Mussulmans  as  a  brief  pf  the  Pope  addressed  to 
Koman  Catholics.  In  tlie  grand  mosque  a  litany  was  sung  to  the 
glory  of  '*  the  Favourite  of  Victory,  who  at  the  head  of  the  valiant 
of  the  West  has  destroyed  the  Infantry  and  the  horse  of  the  Mam- 
iooks."  A  few  weeks  later  "  the  Favourite  of  Victory  "  was  seated 
in  the  grand  mosque  at  the  Feast  of  the  Prophets,  sitting  cross- 
legged  as  he  repeated  the  words  of  the  Koran,  and  edifying  the 
sacred  college  by  his  piety.* 

From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  July,  JV^r-  Pitt  was  waiting 
with  anxious  iexpectation  for  news  from  the  Mediterranean. 
During  this  su&pense  h^  wrote  to  the  Speaker. that  he  "could  not 
be  quite  siu'e  of  keeping  any  engagement  he  mjght  make."  It  was 
not  till  the  26th  of  Septenskber  that  the  English  government  knew 
the  actual  result  of  the  toils  and  disappointments  to  which  Nelson 
had  been  subjected.  When  it  was  known  in  England  that  he  had 
been  to  Egypt  and  had  returned  to  Sicily,  the  journalists  talked 
of  naval  mismanagement ;  and  worn-out  captains,  who  were 
hanging  about  the  Admiralty  asking  for  employ  marv^elled  at  the 
rashness  of  lord  St.  Vincent  in  sending  so  young  a  commander 
upon  so  great  an  enterprize.  The  Neapolitan  ministry,  drt:ading 
to  offend  the  French  Directory,  refused  Nelson  the  supplies  of 
provision  .and  water  which  he  required  before  he  again  started  in 
pursuit  of  the  fleet  which  "  Caesar  and  his  fortune  bare  at  once." 
Sir  WnUam  Hamilton  was  our  minister  at  Naples ;  his  wife  was 
the.  favourite  of  the  queen  of  Naples,  and  one  of  the  most  attract- 
ive of  the  ladies  of  that  luxurious  court.  Nelson  had  a  slight 
acquaintance  with  lady  Hamilton ;  and  upon  his  representations  of 
the  urgent  necessity  for  victualling  his  fleet,  secret  instructions 
were  given  that  he  should  be  supplied  with  all  he  required.  In 
1805,  Nelson  requested  Mr.  Rose  to  urge  upon  Mr.  Pitt  the 
chims  of  lady  Hamilton  upon  the  national  gratitude,  because  "  it 
was  throu2:h  her  interposition  exclusively  he  obtained  provisions 
and  water  for  the  English  ships  at  Syracuse,  in  the  summer  of 
179S;  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  return  to  Egypt  in  quest  of  the 
.enemy's  fleet; — to  which,  therefore,  the  success  of  his  brilliant 
action  of  the  Nile  was  owing,  as  he  must  otherwise  have  gone 
4QWti  to  Gibraltar  to  refit,  and  the  enemy  would  have  escaped.''  f 

^  TbiftHb'I^vje  xpdm,  (August,  1798.)  t  Rose—"  Diaries,"  &c.,  vol.  i.  p.  254. 
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On  the  25tb  >o£  ftily  NelsQ^  jailed  Iroip  Syracuse.  I,t  vra^^  thxeo, 
days  before  lie  gained  any  intelligence  o(  the  French,  fleet,  and  he^ 
then  learned  that  they  had  been  seen  about  four  weeks  before, 
steering  to  the  S.£.  from  Candia.  He  was  again  convinced  that 
their  destination  was  Xgypt ;  and  he  made  all  sail  for  Alexandria^ 
Oa  the  1st  of  August  he  beheld  the  tri-coloured  flag  flying  upon  its 
walls.  }  His  anxiety  was  at  an  end.  For  a  week  he  had  sc;ircdy 
taken  food  or  slept.  The  signal  was  made  for  the  enemy's  fleet ; 
and  he  bow  ordered  dinner  to  be  served,. and  when  his  ofTicers 
rose  to  prepare  for  battle,  he  exclaimed  tliat  before  Uie  mprrow  his 
late  would;  be  4  peerage  or  \yestinin^ter  Abbey, 

The  fleet  of  admiral  Bru^s  was  a,t  anchor  in  the  bay  Aboukir. 
The  transports  and  other  small  vessels  were  within  tlie  harbour. 
Bonaparte  told  O'Meara  that  h^  h^^  sent  an  officer  from  Cairo 
with  peremptory  orders  that  Brueys  should  enter  the  harboui*,  bu^ 
that  the  officer  wa&ki^ed  by  the  Arabs  on  tke  way-*    Brueys  had 
taken  measures  to  ascertain  the  practicability  of  entering  the  har- 
bour with  his  larger  sl>ips,  and-  liad  found  that  the  depth  of  water 
was   insufficient.     He  was  unwilling  to  sail  away  to  Corfu— as 
Bonaparte  aflirmed  that  he  hiul  ordered  him  to  do,  if  to  enter  the 
harbour  werj    impracticable — until    he   knew  that   the   army  was 
securely  established  at  Cairo.     The  French  admiral  moored  his 
fleet  in  what  he  judged  the  best  position;  a  position  described  by 
Nelson  himself  as  *^  a  strong  line  of,  battle  for  defending  the  en- 
trance of  the  bay  (of  slioak>),^^nked.by  numerous  gun-boa.ts,.  four 
frigates,  and  a  battery  of  guns  and  mortars."  f    The  French  ships 
were  placed  ".at  a  distance  f rcMfn  each  other  of  about  a  hundred 
and  sixty  yards,  with  the  vfin-sUip  close  to  a  shoal  in  the  .north- 
westy  and  tlie  whole  of  tlie  line  just  outside  a  iour-fathom  ..sand-^ 
bank;  so  thatan^nemy,  it  was  considered,  could  not  turn  either 
flink."t     Nelson,  with  the  rapidity  o(  genius,  at  once  grasped  his 
pUn  of  attack*     Where  there  was  room  for  a  French  ship  to  swi^g, 
there  was  ^roon^  for  an  Ci^lish  ship  lo:  anchor.     He  would  place 
half  his  ships  on  the  inner  side  of  the. French  line,  and  half  on  the 
outer  side.     The  number  of  sh\[ys  in  the  two  fleets  was  nearly 
cquil,    but  four  of  the    French  were  of  larger  size.      At  three 
o'clock  ill  the  afternoon  the  British  squadron  was  approaching  the 
bay,  with  a  manifest  intention  of  giving  battle.     Admiral  Brueys 
had  thought  that,  the  attack  would  be  deferred  to  the  next  morn- 
ing.   Nelson  hjad  no  intenltoa  of  permitting  the  enemy  to  weigh 
anchor^  and  get  to  sea,  ia  tJie  darkness.    By  six,  o'clock  Nelson's 

•  **  Voice  frrmi  St.  HeleAa.**  vol.  n. ;  iKary,  May  16.         t  '*  Oaiette.*'  Octob«r  ^ 
tjtnn    "•  Naval  History/'  vol.  ii.  p.  «4fl. 
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Rne  was  formed,  withbiA  any  precise  regard  t6  t)ie*'succ^sidn  '61 
(he  vessels  Jlccording  to  established  forms.  The'  shoal  at  the 
western  extremity  of  the  bay  wis  rounded  by  eleven  of  the  Brftish 
squadron.  The  Goliath  led  the  way,  and  when  her  commander,^ 
Foley,  reached  the  enemy's  van,  he  steered  between  the  orutermost 
ship  and  the  shoal.  The  Zealous  (captain  Hood)  instantly  followed. 
At  twenty  minutes  past  six  the  two  van-ships  of  the  French  opened 
their  fire  upon  these  vessels,  but  they  were  soon  disabled.  Four 
other  British  ships  also  took  their  stations  inside  the  Frejnch  Imev 
Nelson,  in  the  Vanguard,  followed  by  five  of  his  seventj^fours; 
anchored  on  the  outer  side  of  the  enemy.  Nine  of  the-  Ffetoch 
fleet  were  thus  placed  between  the  two  fires  of  eleven  of -the  British 
ships.  The  Leander  had  not  been  engaged,  having  he'eH'  occupied 
In  the  endeavour  to  assist  the'  Culloden,  which,  coming  up  alter 
dark,  ran  aground.  /  '  • 

Before  the  sun  went  down  the  shore  was  crowded  with  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country  gazing  upon  this  terrible  Conflict.  When  dark-i 
iiess  fell,  the  flashes  of  the  guns  faintly  indicated  the  positions  o^ 
the  contending  fleets.  Each  British  ship  wa3  ordered  to  carry  four 
lanterns  at  her  mizzen-peak,  and  these  were  lighted  at  seven 
o'clock.  Each  ship  also  went  into  action  with  the  white  ensign  of 
St.  George,  of  which  the  red  cross  in  the  centre  rendered  it  easily 
distinguishable  in  the  darkest  night  at  sea.  But  there  was  another 
illumination,  more  awful  than  the  flashes  of  two  thousand  cannon, 
which  was  that  night  to  strike  unwonted  dismay  into  the  bravest  of 
(he  combatants  of  either  nation.  Five  of  the  French  shtps  had 
surrendered.  The  Vanguard  had  been  engaged  With  the  Spartiate 
knd  the  Aquilon.  Her  loss  was  severe.  A  splinter  had  ^rticR 
Nelson  on  the  head,  cutting  a  large  piece  of  the  flesh  and  skin  frdift 
the  forehead,  which  fell  over  his  remaining  eye.  He  was  carried 
down  to  the  cockpit,  and  the  effusion  of  blood  being  very  grew, 
his  wound  was  held  to  be  dangerous,  if  not  mortal,  by  the  anxious 
shipmates  around  him.  He  was  carried  where  hi!>  men  were  also 
carried,  without  regard  to  rank,  to  be  tended  by  thte  birsy  surgeons. 
These  left  their  wounded  to  bestow  their  care  on  the  first  man  of  the 
fleet.  '*No,*'  said  Nelson,  "  I  will  take  my  turn  wfth  my  brave 
fellows.**  Sidney,  in  the  field  of  Zutphen,  taking  the  cup  of  water 
from  his  lips  to  give  to  the  dying  soldier,  with  the  memorable  words, 
"  This  man's  necessity  is  more  than  mine,"  was  a  parallel  example 
of  heroism.  The  admiral  did  Wait  his  turn;  and  meanwhile,  in 
tlie  belief  that  Ws  ckreer  was  ended,  caSIed  to  his  chaplain  to  de- 
liver a  last  tokAB  o^  afEection  tafais  wife.  The  wound  was  found 
to  be  superficial.     He  was  carvied  to  %is  Gabin>  and  ioft  cUAno, 
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amuUt  the  din  of  tbe  batUe*    Soddealy  the  cry  was  heard  that 
rOrieat,  the  French  flag-ship  of  ^20  guns,  was  on  fire.     Nelson 
groped  his  way  to  the  deck,  to  tbe  astonishment  of  the  crew,  who 
beard  t^ir  beloved  commander  giving  his  orders  that  the  boats 
should  be  lowered  to  proceed  to  the  help  of  the  burning  vessel* 
The  Bellerophon  had  been  overpowered  by  the  weight  of  metal  of 
rOrient,  and  had  lost  her  masts.     The  Swiftsure  had  also  been 
engaged  with  this  formidable  vessel.     Both  had  maintained  an  un- 
remitting fire  upon  the  French  flag-ship.     Admiral   Brueys   had 
fallen,  and  had  died  the  death  of  a  brave  man  on  his  deck.     The 
ship  was  in  flames ;  at  ten  o'clock  she  blew  up,  the  conflagration 
having  lasted  for  nearly  an  hour.     When  the  explosion  came,  tliere 
was  an  awful  silence.     For  ten  minutes  not  a  gun  was  fired  on 
^■either  side.    The  instinct  of  self-preservation,  as  well  as  the  sud- 
den awe  on  this  sublime  event,  produced  this  pause  in  the  battle* 
Some  of  the  French,  endeavouring  to  get  Qut  of  the  vicinity  of  the 
burning  wreck»  had  slipped  their  cables.    The  nearest  of  the  Engl- 
lish  took  every  precautioa  to  prevent  the  combustible  materials 
doini^  them. injury.     The  shock  of  the  explosion  shook  the  Alexant 
der,  Swiftsure,  and  Orion  to  their  kelsons,  and  materially  injured 
them*     None  of  our  ships,  however,  took  fire.    About  seventy  only 
of  the  crew  of  TOrient  were  saved  by  the  English  boats.     The  battle 
was  reauraed  by  the  French  ship,  tbe  Franklin ;  and  it  went  on,  at 
intervals,  tiU  dayhr/eak*    The  contest  was  sustained  by  four  French 
Une-of-battle  ships,  and  four  of  the  Engiisli.    Finally,  two  of  the 
French  line-of-'battle  ships  arid  twd  frigates  escaped.     Of  thirteen 
sail  of  the  line,  nine  were  takea,  two  were  burned.    Of  the  British 
about  nine  hundred  men  were  killed  and  wcmnded.     No  accurate 
account  was  obtained  of  tbe  French  loss.     The  estimate  which 
represented  that  loss  at  five  thousand  was  evidently  exaggerated. 
About  three  thousand  French  prisoners  were  sent  on  ishore.     Kle- 
ber,  the  French  general,  wrote  to  Napoleon,  "  The  English  have 
had  the  disinterestedness  to  restore  everything  to  their  prisoners.** 
After  the  victory  of  the  Nile,  Nelson  returned  to  Naples.     He 
required  rest ;  and  in  the  ease  and  luxury,  the  flattery  and  the  hon^ 
ours,  which  there  awaited  him,  he  forgot  his  quiet  home,  and  after 
a  time  was  involved  in  public  acts  which  reflect  discredit  upon  his 
|>revlous  spotless  name.    At  Pakrmo,  lortl  Cochrane  had  oppoiP- 
tnmCies  of  conversation  with  him.     Be  says,  "  To  one  of  his  fre* 
(pie&t  injunctions,  *Heyats  nund-manosuvres,  ahvays  go  at  them,'  l 
subsequently  had  reason  to  consider  myself  indebted  for  succ^ss^ 
ful  attacks  under  apparently  difficult  circumstances."      Cochrane 
6ons|dbre4  Nelson  *^  an  embodiment  oi  dashing  courage,  whieii 
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would  not  tak«  much  trouble  to  circumvent  an  enemy,  but  being  con» 
fronted  with  one  would  regard  victory  so  much  a  matter  of  course 
as  hardly  to  deem  the  chance  of  defeat  worth  consideration."  • 
Tliis  opinion  is  borne  out  by  a  letter  which  Nelson  wrote  to  his 
oil  friend,  admiral  Locker,  frbini  Palermo: — "  It  is  jou  who  always 
said,  •  Lay  a  Frenchman  close  and  you  will  beat  him ;  *  and  my  only 
merit  in  my  profession  is  being  a  good  scholar."  f  Nelson  was 
himself  a  master  who  made  many  good  scholars. 

M.  Thiers,  having  described  the  great  naval  battle  of  Aboukir 
with  tolerable  fairntss,  admits  that  it  was  the  most  disastrous  that 
the  French  navy  had  yet  experienced — one  from  which  the  most 
fatal  military  consequences  might  be  apprehended.  The  news  of 
the  disaster  caused  a  momentary  despair  in  the  French  army. 
Bonaparte  received  the  intelligence  with  calmness.  "  Well,"  he\ 
exclaimed,  '*  we  must  die  here  ;  or  go  forth,  great,  as  were  the  an- 
cients." He  \yrote  to  Klebcr,  "We  must  do  great  things ;  "  and 
Kleber  replied,  "Yes,  we  must  do  great  things :  I  prepare  my  fac- 
ulties.'*' It  would  have  been  fortunate  for  the  fame  of  Bonaparte, 
if  he  had  abstained  from  doing  some  of  "  the  great  things  "  which 
be  accomplished  whilst  he  remained  in  the  East. 

The  victory  of  Nelson  formed  the  great  subject  of  congratulation 
In  the  royal  speech,  when  the  Session  was  opened  on  the  20th  of 
November.  "  By  this  great  and  brilliant  victory,  an  enterprise  of 
which  the  injustice,  i^erfidy,  and  extravagance  had  fixed  the  atten- 
tion of  the  world,  and  was  peculiarly  directed  against  some  of  the 
most  valuable  interests  of  the  British  empire,  has,  in  tlie  first  in* 
stance,  been  turned  to  the  confusi(Hi  of  its  authors."  Out  of  this 
victory  new  hopes  were  to  arise — ^vain  hopes  which  statesmen 
formed  in  the  enthusiasm  of  success :  "The  blow  thus  given  to 
the  power  and  influence  of  France  has  afforded  an  opening,  which, 
if  improved  by  suitable  exertions  on  the  part  of  other  powers,  may 
lead  to  the  general  deiivcFance  of  Europe."  What  the  king  .said 
from  his  throne,  men  "  in  the  secret  '*  had  previously  whispered 
in  confidence  to  their  friends:  "It  seems  quite  certain,"  writes 
Mr.  Addington,  "  that  the  war  on  the  xxwitinent  will  be  renewed  5 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  Prussia  will  concur  in  the  prosecution  nf 
it.  Lord  Nelson  has  electrified  Europe."  Magnificent  were  the 
anticipations  of  the  sanguine  SiJeaker.  The  Swiss  were  to  throw 
off  their  yoke ;  Prussia  \yould  keep  France  at  bay  on  the  Rhine. 
The  em[)eror  Paul  would  recover  Mentz  and  Manheim.    The  Aus- 

*  Lord  Dundonald— "  Autobiography,"  vol.  i.  p.  88. 

t  **  Plain  Englishmati,*'*  vol.  iv.  p.   563  ;  a  periodical  work  for  popular  instructioi^ 
AOadnfltedf  id  iSbi,  by^^^tkiMotk^i  idminl  Locktr  and  by  the  auihcir  ttf  this  Riatorjr. 
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trians,  in  conj^isction  with  the  kiog  of  Naples,  would  be  sufficient 
for  the  deliverance  of  Italy.  Holland,  ihe  Netherlands,  Brabant, 
even  France  herself,  would  surely  not  remain  inactive.  *  1  Iiesc 
prodigious  anticipations  lead  one  to  remember«tt  certain  Ar.ibiui 
story  of  a  man  who,  calculating  in  his  day-dream  the  vast  jjiouis 
be  was  to  acquire  by  turning  again  and  again  the  capital  he  had 
expended  upon  articles  of  glass,  kicked  over  the  tray  upon  which 
his  store  was  placed.  The  waking  Alnaschar  cried  out  and  jvaid, 
*^  All  this  is  the  result  of  my  pride ;  "  and  he  slapped  his  face  and 
tore  his  clothes.  A  bitter  reproach  against  England — in  many  re- 
spects an  unjust  reproach — had  been  embodied  in  the  exaggeration. <f 
of  one  who  justified  the  extravagances  of  poetical  imagery,  as  ''  the 
product  of  his  own  seething  imagination,  and  therefore  impreg^ 
nated  with  that  pleasurable  exaltation  whidi  is  experienced  in  all 
energetic  exertion  of  intellectual  power.''  f  England  at  the  end 
of  1796  was  thus  painted : — 

**  Abaodoned  of  Heaven !  mad  avarice  they  guide, 
At  cowardly  distance,  yet  kindling  with  pride, 
Mid  thy  herds  and  thy  com-fie'da  secure  thou  hast  stood. 
And  joined  the  wild  yelling  of  famine  and  blood." 

The  reproach  was  more  pithily  expressed  by  the  French  in  ascrib- 
ing every  hostile  movement  of  Europe  to  **  the  gold  of  Pitt." 
Five  years  of  fatal  experience  had,  in  1798,  shown  how  hollow 
were  the  alliances  that  were  bought.  The  .system  was  to  be  re- 
newed again.  On  the  29th  of  December,  1798,  a  treaty  of  alliance 
was  concluded  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia.  Russia  was, 
of  course,  to  be  subsidized.  The  vein  of  gold  was  far  from  being 
exhausted,  however  vigorously  it  had  been  worked.  A  new  vein 
was  now  to  be  opened.  On  the  3rd  of  December  Mr.  Pitt  gave  an 
estimate  of  the  amount  of  Supply  required.  The  total  was  upwards 
of  twenty-nine  millions.  The  estimate  for  1 793  was  sixteen  millions. 
To  meet  this  ever-indreasing  expenditure  all  sorts  of  devices  of 
direct  taxation  had  been  resorted  to — devices  described  by  the  mar- 
quis of  Lansdowne  as  "  irksome,  petty,  and  unproductive  exactions 
which  fret  and  disturb  men*s  minds."  {  Mr.  Pitt  now  proposed, 
for  the  first  time  in  the' history  of  British  finance,  an  Income-Taxi 
He  estimated  the  total  income  of  Great  Britain  at  102,000,000/., 
which  he  proposed  to  tax,  upon  a  graduated  scale,  at  10  per  cent. ; 
to  commence  with  incomes  above  60/.  a-year,  but  in  a  reduced  ratio 
from  60/.  to  200/.      He  assumed  that  this  tax  would  produce  an 

•  **  Life  of  Lord  Sidmouth,*'  vol.  i.  p.  215. 

i  Coleridge— Apologetic  Preface  to  *'  Fire,  Fa^une,  and  Slaughter." 

t  **  ParliainenUry  History,*'  vol.  xxxiiL  col.  asjS* 
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annual  revenue  of  ten  millions.  In  1859-60,  the  Income- Tax  was 
9^.  in  the  pound,  which  also  produced  very  nearly  ten  millions. 
The  great  financial  measure  of  the  minister  of  1798  was  called  by 
Mr.  Tierney '* indiscriminate  rapine;*'  and  he  and  others  urged 
the  objections  which  have  been  so  often  ineffectually  urged,  how 
ever  impossible  to  be  refuted.  Mr.  Tiemey  asked,  "  Does  the 
minister  mean  to  say,  that  a  person  possessing  an  income  for  life 
of  a  certain  sum,  and  another  person  of  the  same  income  which  he 
derives  from  the  interest  of  his  own  capital,  can  equally  bear  the 
same  taxes  ?  "  A  more  obvious  objection  was  put  by  Mr.  Hob- 
house  :  **  The  man  who  had  an  income  of  1000/.  per  annum  arising 
from  capital,  and  the  man  who  gained  the  same  annual  sum  by  a 
profession  or  business,  surely  ought  not  to  be  assessed  in. the  same 
degree.***  In  the  House  of  Lords,  the  argument,  which  left  out 
of  view  fee  pressure  upon  industry,  was  used  by  lord  Holland, — 
that  a  direct  tax  of  this  nature  would  be  oppressive  to  the  landed 
interest.  "Could  their  lordships  look  forward  to  the  prospect  of 
their  posterity  becoming  titled  beggars  ?  Their  property  was 
easily  known,  and  they  could  not,  if  they  were  inclined,  evade  the 
tax.  The  whole  weight  of  the  tax  must  fall  on  those  who  should 
pot  be  able  to  escape — in  fact,  on  land-owners — on  those  who  had 
ostensible  possessions."  t  The  measure  of  an  Income-Tax  was 
passed  without  any  division  in  either  House.     • 

In  the  royal  speech  of  the  20th  of  November,  there  were  two 
references  to  the  internal  condition  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
which  are  of  more  than  temporary  importance  :  "The  extent  of 
bur  preparations  at  home,  and  the  demonstrations  of  zeal  and 
spirit  among  all  ranks  of  my  subjects,  have  deterred  the  enemy 
from  attempting  to  execute  their  vain  threat  of  invading  the 
coasts  of  this  kingdom.'*  The  "demonstrations  of  zeal  and 
spirit  *'  had  qhiefly  reference  to  the  formation  of  Volunteer  corps 
throughout  the  country.  How  imperfectly  the  zeal  of  the  people 
was  then  seconded  by  the  aid  of  the  government  may  be  collected 
from  a  letter  of  lord  Cornwallis,  in  May,  1798.  He  was  then 
Master-General  of  the  Ordnance:  "The  only  means  by  which 
tlie  innumerable  local  corps  in  all  parts  of  the  country  can  be 
armed,  is  by  providing  balls  for  fowling-pieces.**  J 

The  other  noticeable  passage  in  the  royal  speech  is  this:  "  In 
Ireland  the  rebellion  which  they  [the  enemy]  had  instigated  has 
been  curbed  and  repressed ;  the  troops  which  they  landed  for  its 
support  have  been  compelled  to  surrender ;  and  the  armaments 

•  "  PxAkwmnULrj  Hirtory,-*  vol.  rxxlv.  coK  as  and £5.  t  fSul.,  cdl.  185. 

X  Cornwallis — "  CorTesp<iiid*nce,*' ird*  ii.  p.  337. 
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since  destined  for  the  same  purpose  have,  by  the  vigilance  and 
activity  of  my  squadrons,  been  captured  or  dispersed."  The  policy 
of  curbing  and  repressing  rebellion  was  now  to  be  associated 
with  a  higher  ambition  in  the  British  government.  The  first 
proposal  to  the  British  Parliament  of  a  legislative  union  with 
Ireland,  was  conveyed  in  a  passage  of  the  King's  message  on  the 
22nd  of  January,  recommending -Jo- 4v^:** parliaments  of  both  king- 
doms to  provide,  in  the  manner  which  they  shall  judge  most  ex« 
pedientv  loi.^MttiMg  sudt  a  conipletd  snd  6nat  adjostmeirt  as''  ffiaf 
best  tend  to  improve  and  pet])et«fft¥6  a  connedtfon,  essentfaf  for 
their  Common  security,  and  to  augment  and  consolidate  the  strength, 
power,  and  resources 9^ the  British  €»)pire»".    •:  *  ^ 

During  fchfr  pragresit-ol  oar  narrattfre,- fwim  tlie  y«ar  1795,^  we 
have  defei*cd  atfy;detailed  notice'of  the  c6n3ition  of  Ireland.  In 
the  liext  Chapter  tve"shall  endeavour  fo  present  a  connected  view 
of  the  circumstances  which  prQc^ded  the  Rebellion' ;  of^  the  pro- 
gress of  that.  caJ^itoua  struggle ;  and  ^f  its  final  is8u«  in  thw 
measure  which  i^S;<befta  a  neyer-eisasjiig  source  of  bitterness  to 
Irish  facHpnS):butol  the  beBe^tsoi  which  to  both  countries  nd 
wisi^  or  hoaiest  polit^clai)  qam  now  4o«bt  ... 
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Xrebifid.->C0ipp«nitiTe  tnnqoillicy  allBr  irSs^^^ReciIlof  lord  FStii«niitm.-^0nttod  Triali* 
mcD.—  Irish  Directory.—  Commeocuacai  ol  thi  RebeUioQ.-r  flttrorrittoD  of  dM 

Rebellion. — Marquis  Comwallis  Lord-Lieutenant. — LandiAg  of  a  f  reocb  ioroe  uiMiOF 
Hiimberr. — Stkrrender  of  the  French. — Nappcr  Tandy. — The  Union  proposed. — Desire 
of  the  government  for  the  relief  of' the  Catholics.— Debates  on  the  Unfon  in  fhift 
Bfitiah  and  Irish  f  «rUajiiei^.<-^^<OKt|  Clistlei«»gb.— Cotrqitraa  of  th^  Irish  Pkrlia- 
ment. — Grattan  returns  to  hiA  seatiji  the  Iri»h  House  oi  Cf)ni|QaDS|'-**A|ticlc^  o|  lt^ 
Union  proposed. — Arguments  for  ^nd  against  the  Uniop.— The  Union  complctod* 

•  Tm  great  legislative  tncastires  for  the  relief  of  Ireland,  tvhicTi 
were  passed  in  the  period  from  1779  to  1783,  were*  sncceeded  by 
ao  interval  of  comparative  quiet.*  The  qihfcstlbrt  6f /Parliamentary 
Reform  wa5  indeed  agitated  in  1784  and  in  i;^,  bur  without  any 
approach  to  success  in  the  division's  of  the:  Lords  anfl  ComnionfeWhO 
sat  at  Dublin.  The  general  evils  of  the  Representation  were  sim- 
ilar in  principle  to  those  of  England.  "  Of  three  hundred  members," 
said  Mr. Grattan, "above  two  hundred  are  returned  by  individuals; 
from  forty  to  fifty  are  returned  by  ten  persons ;  .several  of  the 
boroughs  have  no  resident  elector  at  all ;  and,  ori  the  whole,  two- 
thirds  of  the  representatives  in  the  House  of  Commons  arc  re- 
turned by  less  than  one  hundred  persons."  f  Bat  previous  to  1793 
there  was  an  especial  evil  in  the  Representation  of  Ireland.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  people  were  Roman  Catholics,  paying  their  proportion 
of  taxes,  without  any  share  in  the  representation  or  any  control  of 
the  expenditure.  Roman  Catholics  were  excluded  from  the  Irish 
Parliament  by  an  English  Act  of  1691,  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of 
William  and  Mary.  By  the  Act  of  the  first  year  of  George  II.  they 
were  deprived  of  the  right  of  voting  «it  elections.  In  1793  Roman 
Catholics  were  admitted,  by  an  Act  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  to  the 
exercise  of  the  elective  franchise.  That  the  agitation  for  the  re- 
moval of  other  civil  disabilities  would  cease  was  scarce! v  to  be  ex- 
pected.  In  1795  Mr.  Fox  wrote,  "  To  suppose  it  possible  that  now 
that  they  are  electors  they  will  lonjj  submit  to  be  ineli<:nble  to  Par- 
liament, appears  to  me  to  be  absurd  beyond  measure."}  There 
were  other  particulars  in  which  Roman  Catholics  laboured  undei 

*  See  amU,  vol.  vL  p.  tjt,  t  Grattan's  speech,  Feb*  ri«  i/gs- 
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aerious  df sadvaiitages.  The  laws  ol  evda^ioxi  from  many  offices  In 
great  part  rMnail^ed. 

There  was  a  i>artial  charige  in  the  English  cabinet  ii\  1794,  by 
the  introduction  of  three  important  statesmen,  who,  formerly  at- 
tached to  the  party  of  Mr.  Fox,  seceded  from  him  on  questionrft 
connected  with  the  French  Revoludon.*  £ari  FitzwiUiam  became 
Lord- Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  Before  his  actual  apiSointment  it  was 
a  complaint  against  him  that  "he  has  pledged  himself  too  far  to 
recede,  with  respect  to  a  total  new  system  both  of  men  apd  meas^ 
ures."  t  Great  is  '^e  constemadon  when  lord  FttzwilHam  enters 
upon  his  office.  Load  is  **  the  creaking^  which  some  of  the  Old 
worm<«aten  furniture  makes  at  its  removal."  |  Lord  Fitzwillian^ 
wfao  arrived  in  Dublin  on  the  4th  of  January,  1 795,  immediately 
displaced,  with  compensation,  some'  of  tbo-  holders  of  office  who 
were  the  most  hostile  to  the  plan  which  he  contemplated  for  the 
government  of  Ireland.  .  He  entered  upon  his  functions  in  the  belief 
that  the  ministry  would  impose  no  restrictions  upon  him  in  carry  mg 
forward  a  full  measure  of  Catholic  emancipation.  On  the  12th  of 
February,  Grattan  obtained  leave,  in  tlie  Irish  House  of  Commons, 
to  bring  in  a  bill  for  tlie  repeal  of  all  the  remaining  disqualifications 
c^  Catholics.  A  fortnights  later,  earl  Fitzwilltathwas  retailed,  and 
ear!  Camden  ap|x>inted<iii*hi6  place*  The  moderate  Catholics 
anticipated  the  most  4isfitstrous  results  from  a^  measure  so  decided 
cmtbe  paft^of  the  British  cabinet  ^  Dr.  Hussey,  the  friend  and  coT' 
respondent  of  Burke,  wrote  to  him  on  the  26th  of  Februal-y:-^"Th# 
disastrous  news  of  earl  FitTwilliafn's  recall  is  come,  and  Ireland  is 
now  on  the  l)nnk  of  a  civil  war.'^  §  He  adds,  with  a  temi>er  as 
adrn'rable  as  it  was  rare,  ^  Every  man  that  has  -anything  to  lose,  or 
who  loves  peace  and  quiet,  must  now  exert  himself  f of  the  salvation 
of  the  country,  and  to  keep  the  turbulent  in  order." 

Although  disappointed  in  their  hopes,  the  Catholics,  as  a  body, 
were  not  those  whose  turbulence  most  required  to  be  kept  down. 
A  most  formidable  association,  under  the  denomination  of  United 
Irishmen,  was  nbw  being  organized.  Burke  describes  them  as 
'*  those  who,  without^any  regard  to  religion,  club  all  kinds  of  dis* 
contents  together,  in  order  to  produce  all  kinds  of  disorders."  y 
By  the  end  of  1796,  this  organization  was  becoming,  truly  danger- 
ous. "Many  thoiisands,  1  am  assured,"  writes  Dr.  Hussey  to 
Burke,  *' are  weekly  sworn  tlnrough  the  country,  in  such  a  secret 

t  Lord  GrenvUle  to  Thomas  GruQville^'*  Court  and  Cablneis,**  vol.  tli.  p,  3x4. 
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jj^aQQ^r  and  Jorp»  ^  to. evader  ail- i^he  law  ii)  >tl)i9ae  ^fts^ft*"*  Ift 
connection  with  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  United  Jj-tshmcn,  the 
expedition  to  Bantry  Bay,  in  December,  1796^  W3.3  undertaken. 
Through  1 797  the  northern  districts  were  in  a  disturbed  state.  Houses 
Wfrre  broken  into  and  arms  seized  by  bands  of  nightly  marauders. 
At  funerals,  and  at  g;atherings  for  football  and  other  games,  largs 
numbers  collected  and  marched  \ri  military  array.  The  govera- 
ment  was  alarmed ;  the  passions  of  those  who  professed  senthnents 
olloyalty  were  roused  ;  severity  and  intionidation,  the  dangerous 
remedies  for  discontent,  were  alooe  resorted  to;  martial  law  took 
the  place  of  civil  justice.  The  administrators  of  martial  law  were 
undisciplined  troops  of  yeomanry,  headi^  hy  ignorant  and  reckless 
o(fic$tr&.  They  made  the  govcrnraeat  odious,  by  their  cruel  oppress 
sions.  The  remedy  for  disturbaace  was  th^  stimulant  to  insurrec- 
tion- From  the  couch  from  which  he  never  expected  to  rise,  Burke 
dictated  the  great  lesson  of  true  statesmanship  at  such  a  crisis: 
*^  The  first  duty  of  a  State  is  to  provide  for  its  own  conservation; 
Until  that  point  is  secured,  it  can  preserve  -  and  protect  nothing 
else.  Bu^  if  poi^sible,  it  has  greater  i interest  in  aoting  accondinj; 
tQr.sjtnct  }aw  than  Qven  th^  subject  himselL  For,-ii  t^e  people  6oe 
that  the.  law  is  yi(?ljkted  to.cpuph  tliem,. they-wiU^  cftrtaiiriy. despise 
tb^.  law. '  They»  or. their  party,  will  be.  easily  led  to  violateit,  wfrea» 
tf^  they  can,  by:4tli  the  means  in  their  pe«er. .  ..Eaccept  iix  cases 
o^  ^ire.ct  war^  whenever  gov4rnment  abandons  law,  it  iMroobioM 
iflgrchjc'*'  t 

In  August,,  1 797,  the  military  severities  of.tbe  north  of  Ireland  were 
discontinued.  .  The  disturbances,  had  there  ceased.  The  schemes 
cl  rebeUion,  to  be  seconded  by.tl^e  landing  of  a  Frencli  army,  re» 
efiived:  ft -great  discomfiture  by  thevictory  of  Duncan,  off  Gamper* 
down.  But  the  e^Eorts  of  the  United  Irishmen  contemplated  a 
wider  field  tlian  thcr  province  of  Ulster.  The  executive  power  of 
this  extensive  organization  was  a  Directory.  Its  five  membora 
were  Arthur  O'Connor,  lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  (brother  to  -the 
dakeof  Leinsier),  Oliver  Bond,  a  nierchant,  Dr.  Mac  Nevin,  a 
Catholic  gerUl^man,  and  ThC^maa  Ajddi»  ^mmeitt,  a  barrister.  The 
plana  of  general  insurrection  were  disclosed -to  the  Iri^i-govem? 
ment,  and  axrests  of  the  Leinster  rdelt^ates^  andot  Bond,  Mac 
Nevin^  and  Enikmett  were  effe<cted  in  March^  at  the  house  of  Bond) 
io  Dubliiji!  .Lord  E-dward  Fitzgerald. w^  eb^nt  ftpat  the  meetinj^ 
O'Connor  and  O'Coigley,  a  prfest,  were  in  England  discussing 
plans  of  sedition  with  "  The^  London  CorrespondiKg' Sbciety." 
They  Were. arrested  on  a  charge  of  hiih  treason,  and  were  tried  at 
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Maidstone  on  the  21st  of  May,  wlien  O'Connor  was  acquitted,  and 
0*CoigIey  .was  convicted,  and  was  executed.  The  vacancies  in  the 
Irish  Directory  were  filled  up,  and  a  general  rising  on  the  23rd  ol 
May  was  determined  upon.  The  government  had,  on  the  30th  of 
March,  issued  a  declaration  that  a  traitorous  conspiracy  had  man- 
ifested  itself  in  acts  of  open  rebellion,  and  that  orders  had  been 
issued  to  the  officers  commanding  his  majesty's  forces  to  employ 
them,  with  the  utmost  vigour  and  decision,  for  the  suppression  of 
the  conspiracy,  and  for  the  disarming  of  the  rebels,  by  the  most 
summary  and  effectual  measures. 

The  agitations  of  Ireland  had  gradually  proceeded  to  such  an 
excess,  on  either  side,  that  they  had  ceased  to  be  matter  of  com- 
promise or  of  argument.  The  Whig  leaders  in  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment had  adopted  a  measure  which,  however  rightly  intended, 
amounted  to  a  declaration  that  the  contest  was  to  be  decided  by 
physical  force.  On  the  15th  of  May,  1797,  Mr.  Ponsonby  brought 
forward  a  motion  for  the  fundamental  reform  of  the  representation, 
upon  the  principle  that  all  disabilities  on  account  of  religion  be  for 
ever  abolished  ;  that  the  privilege  of  returning  members  in  the 
present  form  should  cease ;  and  that  every  county  should  be 
dmded  into  districts,  each  consisting  of  6000  houses,  and  each 
returning  two  members  to  Parliament.  The  government  held 
this  maxim  : "  You  must  subdue  before  you  reform."  It  was  on  this 
occasion  that  Mr.  Grattan  said,  "  We  have  offered  you  our  meas- 
ure ;  you  will  reject  it.  We  deprecate  yours  ;  you  will  persevere. 
Having  no  hope  left  to  persuade  or  dissuade,  and  having  dis- 
charged our  duty,  we  shall  trouble  you  no  more,  and  after  this  day 
shall  not  attend  the  House  of  Commons."  The  true  leaders  of  the 
people  had  abdicated.  They  were  left  to  be  acted  upon  by  those 
who  would  have  handed  over  their  country  to  the  French  Directory; 
The  people,  left  to  the  guidance  of  frantic  enthusiasts,  were  to  be 
betrayed  by  spies,  to  be  tortured,  to  be  plundered  and  massacred 
by  a  native  array,  which,  upon  taking  the  field  in  February,  1798, 
under  the  command  of  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  was  declared  by 
him  to  be  "  in  a  state  of  licentiousness  which  must  render  It  for- 
midable to  every  one  but  the  enemy." 

Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  had  remained  concealed  for  two 
months.  He  might  have  escaped  had  he  been  less  obstinate  in 
his  attempt  to  carry  through  the  plan  of  a  general  insurrection* 
On  the  19th  of  May,  when  a  party  of  military  surrounded  the  house 
in  Dublin  where  he  was  hidden,  and  their  officer  exhibited  the  war- 
rant for  his  arrest,  he  madly  resisted  ;  mortally  wounded  a  magis- 
trate who  accompanied  the  soldier,  and  was  himself  sliot  by  major 
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Srrr,  the  town-major  of  Dublin.  Lord  Edward  died  of  bis  wounds 
on  tbe  5th  of  June.  In  the  meantime  the  insurrection  broke  out 
m  tbe  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Dublin.  A  night  attack  pn  the 
city  was  projected  by  the  United  irishmen.  Two  brothers,  of  the 
name  of  Sheares,  and  other  chiefs,  were  arrested  on  the  23rd  of 
May.  A  large  number  of  insurgents  were  collecting  on  the  north 
and  south  of  the  metropolis.  An  immediate  attack  was  expected. 
The  garrison  and  the  yeomanry  were  under  arms  during  that  night, 
stationed  in  tbe  cattle-market.  The  scene  has  been  described  with 
some  humour :  "  All  the  barristers,  attorneys,  merchants,  bankers, 
revenue-officers,  shopkeepers,  students  of  the  university,  doctors, 
apothecaries  and  corporators,  of  an  immense  metropolis,  in  red 
coats,  with  a  sprinkling  of  parsons,  all  doubled  up  together  amidst 
bullock-stalls  and  sheep-pens,  awaiting,  in  profound  darkness,  for 
invisible  executioners  to  dispatch  them  without  mercy,  was  not  a 
situation  to  engender  much  hilarity.''  Yet  in  this  motley  a.ssem< 
blage  there  was  hilarity.  '*  The  danger  was  considered  imminent, 
the  defence  impracticable,  yet  tliere  was  a  cheerful,  thoughtless 
jocularity,  with  which  the  English  nation,  under  grave  circum- 
stances, are  totally  unacquainted."  *  The  rebels  had  learnt  that  the 
yeomanry  of  Dublin  were  ready  to  receive  them,  and  had  deferred 
their  attack,  after  destroying  the  mail-coaches  that  were  approach- 
ing the  city.  Skirmishes  between  bands  of  rebels  and  the  soldiery 
were  then  taking  place  daily.  Martial  law  was  proclaimed.  1  be 
insurrection  ap}>eared  to  be  somewhat  quelled,  when  it  broke  out 
with  unexpected  fury  in  the  county  of  Wexford.  It  was  headed 
by  a  fanatical  priest,  John  Murphy,  who,  in  the  progress  of  bis  mil- 
itary career,  had  persuaded  his  followers  that  he  was  invulnerable. 
The  rebels  were  generally  successful  when  they  fought  in  small 
bodies.  There  were  great  conflicts,  which  might  be  termed  bat- 
tles ;  but  the  system  of  these  armed  bands  was  little  fitted  for  en- 
counters with  regular  troops.  They  were  in  want  of  ammunition. 
Round  stones  and  balls  of  hardened  clay  were  the  substitutes  for 
bullets.  They  endeavoured  to  make  their  own  gunpowder,  which 
of  course  failed  in  explosive  force.  By  a  rapid  onset  they  some- 
times seized  tbe  cannon  of  the  royal  troops,  which  they  contrived 
to  fire  with  lighted  wisps  of  straw.  Armed  with  tbe  pike,  they 
were,  nevertheless,  very  formidable.  Had  they  submitted  to  any 
command,  the  rebellion  might  have  bad  other  results  than  a  san- 
guinary struggle,  in  which  either  side  was  disgraced  by  a  ferocity 
which  had  all  the  attributes  of  barbarism.    They  chose  their  sta- 

*  Sir  Jonah  Bjunngton— '*  Historic  Memoirs,"  voL  il.  p.  358. 
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tions  on  hills  with  a  commanding  prospect.  Here  they  slept  in  the 
open  air,  both  sexes  intermingled,  for  many  women  were  amongst 
them.  Their  commissariat  was  of  the  rudest  desciption.  Wlien 
they  could  seize  a  herd  of  bullocks,  or  a  solitary  cow,  they  cut  the 
carcase  to  pieces,  without  removing  the  hide,  and  each  cooked 
the  mangled  lumps  of  flesh  after  his  own  fashion.  Weather  of 
unusual  warmth  and  dryness  was  favourable  to  this  rude  cam- 
paigning.* 

It  would  be  tedious,  as  well  as  useless,  to  enter  into  details 
of  the  lamentable  conflicts  of  the  rebellion  tliat  commenced  on  the 
23rd  of  May,  and  was  almost  entirely  suppressed  by  the  end  of 
June  in  the  districts  where  it  had  most  raged.  Wexford  sunender- 
ed  to  the  insurgents  on  the  30th  of  May;  but  it  was  retaken  by 
sir  John  Moore  on  the  21st  of  June.  1  he  principal  battles  were 
those  of  Arklow,  Ross,  and  Vinegar  Hill,  near  Enniscorthy,  which 
town  had  surrendered  to  the  rebels.  On  the  21st  of  June  general 
Lake  attacked  the  main  body  of  the  rebels  at  Vinegar  Hill;  dis- 
persed them ;  and  they  never  again  rallied.  The  desolation  of  the 
districts  to  which  this  rebellion  was  confined,  and  particularly  that 
of  the  county  of  Wexford,  was  excessive.  The  sum  demanded  by 
the  loyalists  as  compensation  for  the  destruction  of  their  property 
was  nearly  a  million  and  a  quarter,  of  which  Wexford  claimed  one 
half.  The  massacres,  the  military  executions,  were  frightful.  No 
quarter  was  given  to  the  rebels ;  and  when  the  contest  assumed  the 
sanguinary  character  of  a  religious  warfare,  the  cry  of  revenge  on 
'*  the  bloody  Orange  dogs  "  was  the  signal  for  excesses  which  can 
better  be  imagined  than  described. 

Earl  Camden  bad  been  recalled,  to  give  place  to  marquis  Corn* 
wallis,  who  was  appointed  to  the  offices  of  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Irei- 
land  and  Commander-in-Chief.  He  arrived  in  Dublin  on  the  20th 
of  June.  He  found  that  troops  had  been  landed  from  England ; 
and  that  general  Lake's  arrangements  for  attacking  the  rebels  on 
the  2 1  St  had  rendered  it  unnecessary  that  he  himself  should  pro- 
ceed immediately  to  join  the  army*  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to 
interfere  to  prevent  the  rash  and  often  unjust  severities  of  inferior 
Oificers  of  the  militia  and  yeomanry.  He  issued  a  positive  order 
a^jainst  the  infliction  of  punishment,  under  any  pretence  whatever, 
not  authorized  by  the  order  of  a  general  officer,  in  pursuance  of  the 
sentence  of  a  general  Court- M art ial.f  This  order  was  signed  by 
viscount  Castlereagh,  who  was  then  temporarily  filling  the  office  of 
Secretary.    Corn  wallis  wrote  to  the  duke  of  Portland,  '*  It  shall  be 
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one  of  my  very  first  objects  to  soften  the  ferocity  of  our  troop«^ 
which  1  am  afraid,  In  the  Irish  corps  at  least,  is  not  confined  to  the 
private  soldiers."  *  He  further  says,  "  I  shall  use  my  utmost  en- 
deavours to  suppress  the  folly  which  has  been  too  prevalent  in  this 
quarter,  of  substituting  the  word  Catholicism  instead  of  Jacobinism 
as  the  foundation  of  the  present  rebellion."  In  another  letter 
about  the  same  time,  he  writes,  in  the  confidence  of  old  intimacy, 
"The  ardour  of  our  friends,  and  their  folly  in  endeavouring  to 
make  it  a  religious  war,  added  to  the  ferocity  of  our  troops,  who 
delight  in  murder,  most  powerfully  counteract  all  plans  of  concilia* 
tion."  It  is  to  the  Irish  militia  that  he  especially  applies  these 
bitter  words — a  body  of  men  that  he  describes  in  his  oflicial  de- 
spatches as  "contemptible  before  the  enemy  when  any  serious 
resistence  is  made  to  them,  but  ferocious  and  cruel  in  the  extreme 
when  any  poor  wretches,  eitlier  with  or  without  arms,  come  within 
their  power."  f  They  had  encouragement  from  their  superiors-. 
"  The  principal  persons  of  this  country,  and  the  members  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  are,  in  general,  averse  to  all  acts  of  clenv- 
ency."  Whilst  himself  advocating  the  most  lenient  measures, 
the  Lord-Lieutenant  writes — *•  Lord  Castlereagh  is  a  very  able  and 
good  young  man,  and  is  of  great  use  to  me."  The  accusation  so 
long  repeated  by  party  writers,  that  lord  Castlereagh  was  the  sup- 
porter of  the  system  of  repression  by  cruel  and  indiscriminate  pun*- 
ishment,  has  about  the  same  truth  in  it  as  another  favourife  asser- 
tion of  Irish  declaimers,  that  the  rebellion  was  encouraged  by  Mr. 
Pitt,  that  he  might  have  a  plausible  argument  for  the  Union  of  the 
two  nations.  At  the  end  of  July  the  overt  rebellion  was  almost  at 
an  end ;  but  there  was  no  law  for  town  or  country  but  martial  law. 
"  The  feeble  outrages,  burnings,  and  murders  which  are  still  com- 
mitted by  the  rebels,  serve  to  keep  up  the  sanguinary  disposition 
on  our  side.  .  .  .  The  conversation  of  the  principal  persons 
of  the  country  all  tends  to  encourage  this  system  of  blood  ;  and 
the  conversation,  even  at  my  table,  where  you  will  suppose  I  do  all 
I  can  to  prevent  it,  always  turns  on  hanging,  shooting,  burning, 
&c.,  &c. ;  and  if  a  priest  has  been  put  to  death,  the  greatest  joy  is 
expressed  by  the  whole  company."  %  This  is  the  evidence  of  the 
chief  administrator  of  Ireland — a  brave  soldier  and  a  sound  states- 
man. It  is  the  most  impartial  testimony  that  can  be  desired  to 
show  wherein  the  gre:it political  evil"  of  Ireland  consisted — "the 
narrow  hard-heartedness  of  a  monopoly,"  which  had  banished  from 
the  minds  of  the  leading  men  of  th6  nation,  **  habits  of  moderation, 
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lenUy,  eqoityi^Hd  ju&^e^"  ^  ^t  pplitical  4i&coateDts,  and  relig- 
ious animositiesy  kept  iJawe  by  Frt^ch  influence,  whic^  wasdeDOiSr- 
mated  Jacobioisin,  were  scarcely  ^uiEcieot  to  bay^  caused  ibe 
revolt  of  several  boadred  tbou^aads  of  tbe  pea&aatry,  bptb  Cath-» 
oiics  and  Protestants,  bad  ti>ere  not  been  a  great  ^^(iaj  eVtl  >bich 
made  aiett  re^dy  tp  iigbt  for  some  vagu^good  wbicb  .\ras  to  be 
effected  AUkder  a  new  order  qf  tlungs.  Of  tbe  proximate  incite- 
ments to  the  Irish  rebellioti*.  9Q(ne  allege  'XhdJt  Catholicism  was:  the 
chief.  .Others  attribute*  the^  outbreak  to  Jacsohinitin  But  nO'  write/ 
of  those  days  hints  xh^ItOHdlordism  kept  thid,  bulk  of'  the  peopld 
lA  a  worse  than  Egyptian  bondage ;  held  theia  in  ignorance  of-th6 
real  sources  of-  thedr  misery ;  exacted  ^rom  tbem  the  highest  .rent 
that  could  be  obtainedby  the  sui^divisron  oflheiond;  and  by  this 
multiplication  of  small  lio^mgs  left  the^  tomulttply  upon  the  barest 
anaount  oi  subsistence,  and  with: a  total  absence,  of  the  ondinary 
decencies  and  corotorts  of  tbe  humhlcst  Hfe*.  When <  the  bulk  of 
the  people  are  wholly  wretched  rn  their  domestic  ccfodition-^wben 
^e  moral-ties  that  unite  master  tO/servant,  and  landlord  to  ienanl^ 
rest  no  longer  .tapon  tlie  principle  of  reciprocal  netd  and  reciprQCsl 
obligation^  but  upon  enforced  obedience  aad  slavi^^h  use  and  ^'on% 
then  allegianqe  to  the  state  ia  v^ry  easily  locJsened,  and  me^ft  :b»' 
come  rebeto  ^it-hont  kaowing  ejftfcctly  for  what  obje^l:  they  rcbeh 
Tbe  leaders  are  hanged ;  the  multitudes  art  shot  down. ;  the  clt<{ve 
that  governs  Ireland  by  ''  monopoly.'*  makes  way  for  imperial  leg^ 
isiators  ;  another  generation  cornels,  and:  civil  di$abiliti€s  are  re- 
moved; but  siHI  disaffection  is  rampant.  Political  agitation  throws 
Its  veil  over  the  social  e\^l;  and  only  after  the  pressure  of  a  tere. 
rible  cadamity  is  it  discovered  that  )^t  govornmetit  cannot  save  a 
people  fnpm. ruin,  under  a  systematic  violation  ol  those  economio 
laws  through  which  the  earth  yields  its  abundance,  and  without 
which  the  rain  cannot  fertilize  or  tbe  sun  ripen. 

The  sound  discretion,  which  the  government  had  evinced  in 
placing  the  chief  military  command  of  Ireland  in  the  hands  of  an 
experienced  officer,  was  sufficiently  manifested  in  a  very  danger- 
ous crisis  at  the  end  of  August.  A  French  squadron  of  three 
frigates  had' sailed  from  Rochelle  on  the  4th:  On  the  22nd  it  had 
landed  eleven  hundred  men  in  the  bay  of  Killala.  in  the  county  of 
Mayo.  Eleven  hundred  men  formed  a  small  forcd  with  which  to 
^nture  upon  Invatrton.  The  French  Directory  had  purposed  to 
send  a  second  division  of  six  thousand  men,  but  some  financial 
derangemdftts  pfeventfcd  it§  embarkation  ;  and  Humbert,  the  gen- 
era! of  (he  eleven  hundred,  was  left  without  support,!    He  was 
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prepared  for  the  support  of  a  disaffected  populati6a.  He  could 
scarcely  have  reckoned  upon  a  further  support  in  the  cowardice  of 
a  large  portion  of  a  royal  army — volunteers  and  militia — ^who  fled 
before  him  without  waiting  to  be  assailed,  4nd  who- never  rested  in 
their  flight  till  they  had  put  eighty  miles  betweefi  themselves  and  the 
enemy.  General  Hutchinson  had  assembled  two  or  three  thou- 
sand men  at  Castlebar.  The  French,'  with  a  large  nnml^er  of  the 
coontry  people,  advanced  to  the  attack )  and  *'  began  a  rapid 
charge  with  the  bayonet  in  very  loose  order.  At  this  motneivt  the 
Gzilway  irolunteers,  the  Kilkenny  and  Longford  militkiSr  rah  away.*** 
The  writer  of  this  account  expresses  his  opinion  that  there  was 
disaffection  in  the  two  militia  regiraents*^that  titey  were  Catholics 
and  sworn  United  Irishmen.  The  more « rational  sol att on  of  the 
Conduct  of  these  men  is,  that  they  were  enervated  by  the  licence 
of  tyrannizing  over  defenceless  people,  when  once  brought  to  face 
a  regular  and  determined  foe.  In  their  precipitate  retreat  the 
depredations  they  committed  on  theroad  exceeded  all  description ; 
and  they  raised  a  spirit  of  discontent  and  disaffection  which  di^ 
hot  before  exist  in  that  part  of  the  country .f  Upon  learning  tliat 
the  French  had  landed,  lord  Cornwallis  immediately  determined 
to  take  the  command  of  the  main  army  himself.  Assembling  troops 
of  the  line  he  made  a  rapid  march  from  Dublin;  but  he  so  ar- 
ranged  his  forces  that  ht  could  cover  the  country,  and  afford  an 
opportunity  of  rallying  to  any  small  bodies  of  soldiery  that  miglit 
be  defeated.  Humbert,  after  the  affah*  of  Castlebar,  had  moved 
into  the  heart  of  the  country ;  and  on  the  Sth  of  September  had 
reached  Ballynamuck,  in  the  county  of  Longford.  Here  he  was 
encotintfered  by  the- troops  under  general  Lake,  and  after  an  action 
of  ha)f  an  hour,  the  French  surrendered  at  discretion.  Bartholo« 
mew  Teoling,  formerly  a  member  of  the  Irish  Directory,  but  now 
aide-de-camp  to  Humbert,  was  amongst  the  prisoners.  He  said 
that  "he  conceived  another  column  had  attempted  to  sail,  but  had 
been  prevented  ;  that  when  they  found  themselves  unsupported  at 
Castlebar,  they  resolved  to  attempt  something  daring,  and  to 
march  for  Dublin  upon  speculation  of  insurrection^"  %  With  an 
infatu?.tioii  which  no  reverses  could  extinguisli,  the  leaders  of  the 
United  Irisbmeik  who  had  as  yet  escaped  the  executioiser,  were 
urging  the  French  government  to  new  attempts  which  might  keep 
np  the  hopes  of  tlie  insurgents.    On  the  sixteenth  of  September  a 
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French  brig  landtetf  Nafjper  T^tidy  and  some'  men  oh  the  north-^ 
west  coast  of  Dtinfegal.  He  issued  manifestoes;  buc  found  that' 
he  had  arrived  too  lafe.  On  the  nth  of  October,  the  armament 
that  was  Intended  to  co-opernte  whh  Humbert  apt:)eared  off  the 
coast  of  Donegal.  It  had  sailed  from  Brest  on  the  17th  of  Sep- 
tember; the  squadron  consisting  of  a  seventy-four-gun  ship,  eight 
frigates,  and  two  smaller  vessels.  Sir  John  Borlase  Warren,  with 
a  superiisr  force,  had  pursued  the  French,  and  aftei-  an  engage- 
ment  of  three  hours/in^  which  the  enemyi  fought  with  a  desperate 
bra very«. the  ship  erf  the  £ne  (the  Hoche)and  one  frigate  surren- 
dered. The  remaimn^  frigates  had  made  all  sail  to  escape ;  but' 
they  were  subsequently  taken,  with  the  exception  of  two.  On 
board  the  Hoche  was  captured  the  famous  Irish  leader,  Wolfe 
Tone.  He  was  tried  by  court-martial  in  Dublin ;  was  sentenced  to 
death;  cut  his  throat  in  prison ;  and  died  on  the  19th  of  November. 
The  rebellion  was  at  an  end ;  but  its  termination  brought  no 
wisdom  to  those  wlio  believed  that  severity  was  the  only  mode  of 
establishing  obedience  to  authority.  Lord  Cornwallis  speaks  with 
honest  indigoatioii  about  the  nonsensical  clamour  against  his 
lenity.  From  England^  lord  Castlei-eagh  had  to  learn  that  it  was 
**  the  untrersal  jiersuaston  that  leoient  measures  had  been  carried 
too  far."  Lord  Castlereagh  answered  the  reproach  by  stating  that 
exclusive  of  all  t>ersons  triedat  the  assizes,  lord  Cornwallis  had 
decided  personally  upon  400  cases ;  that  out  of  131  condemned  ta 
death,  81  had  been  executed;  and  that  418  per-sons  had  been 
transported  or  banished,  in  pursuance  of  the  sentences  of  courts- 
martial,  smce  lord  Cornwallis  had  arrived  in  Ireland.*  On  the  6th 
of  October,  an  Act  of  General  Pardon  received  <he  royal  assent; 
hs  exceptions  were  very  numerous.  TKe*  exceptions  were  claIcu-» 
lated  to  include  nearfyallihe  leaders  who  had  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  Rebellion;  but  the  greater  number  of  these  obtained  a 
conditional  pardon,  and  their  followers  had  little  to  apprehend 
from  the  terrors  of  the  law.  Some  bf  those  who  had  perished  by 
the  executioner  were  objects  of  commiseration.*  In  seveiial  cases, 
as  in  that  of  the  two  brothers,  Sheares,  the  determined  traitor  in-> 
volved  his  weak  disciple  in. his  fate;  and  no  pity  was  shown  by 
the  executive  to  the  wf etched  man  \^h(>  said,  when  too  late,*  "  I 
will  lie  under  any  conditions  the  gOveriiment  may  impose  upon  me. 
I  will  go  10  America  if  'the  government  will  allaw  me,  or  I  will 
stay  liere  and  be  the  most  zealous  friend  they  haven't     The 
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brothers  died  hand  in  haad ;  and  s<i^me  honest  tears  were  «bed  tor 
them.  For  the  banished,  too,  there  was  deep  leehng.  ly^any  a. 
heart  responded  to  the  sympaithy  of  Thomas  Campbell,  when, 
having  met  Anthony  Maccan,  one  of  the  proscribed,  act  Altona, 
he  wrote  a  lament  for  "  The  Exile  of  Erin  "who  still 

"  San^  the  bold  anthem  of  Erin  go  Bragh." 

During  the  short  period  of  this  unhappy  conflict,  it  is  calculated: 
that  seventy,  tbotisand  perished,  either  in  the  field,  by  military  exe^ 
cution,  or  by  popular  vengeance.  Of  these  it  is  held  that  fifty, 
tiiotisand  were  insurgents ;  and  that  twenty  thousand  were  soldiers 
and  loyalists.  Of  the  miseries  that  resulted. from  the  burning  o£ 
houses ;  from  flogging  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  confession ; 
and  from  "free  quarters,  which  comprehended  universal  rape  and" 
robbery  throughout  tlie  whole  country."  *— *whx3  can  form  an  estfs 
mate  ? 

In  the  king's  message  to  the  British  parliament  on  thif  22nd  of 
January,  1799,  the  proposed  measure  of  the  Union  was  first  for* 
mally  announced,  f  A  similar  announcement,  though  in  lessdhnect 
terms,  was  made  by  the  Lord-Lie uten int. to  the  Irish  parliament,' 
in  the  speech  from  tiie  throne  on  the  same  22d  of  January;*  The 
question  was  not  iiastily  taken  up  by  Mr.  PittO  It  formed  the 
donstant  subject  of  correspondiince  between  tbe«Eiiglish  trnnislry 
and  lord  Corn walHs^'  In  September,  1798, -whilst  the  Rebellion 
still  demanded  the  utmost  vigilance  of  ihe  Lord- Lieu  tenant^  be 
wrote  to  the  prime-minister,  **  The  principal  people  here  are  so 
frightened  that  they  would,  I  believe,  readily  consent;  to  a  Unioiu 
but  then  it  must  be  a  Protestant  Union."  $  CornwaUis  sa(w;  from 
the  determination  of  the  leading  persons  in  Ireland  to  resist  the 
extension  of  its  operation  to  the  Catholics,  that  the  measure  would 
be  incomplete.  He  determined,  however,  *'  not  to  submit  to  the 
insertion  of  any  clause  that  shall  make  the  exclusioa  of  the 
Catholics  a  fundamental  part  of  the  Union."  He  was  "convinced 
that  until  the  Catholics  are  admitted  into  a  general  participation 
of  rights  (which  when  incorporated  with  the  British  government 
they  cannot  abuse),  there  will  be  no  peace  or  safety  in  Ireland."  § 
However*  Mu.  Pitt  and  lord-  Comwallis  might  be  anxtoHS  to  connect 
with,  the  Union  a  great  and  final  measure  of  relief  to  the  Catholics, 
it  ts  clear  that  no  pledge  was  given  on  the  part  of  the  Irish  gov- 
ernment tliat  disabilities  for  civil  office  on  account  of  religion  showW 
then  come  to  an  end.     Mr.  Pitt,  on  the  17th  of  November — about 
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two  months  before  be  brought  the  proposed  measures  before  the 
British  parliament — wished  that  in  Ireland  **  time  should  be  given 
for  communication  to  leading  individuals,  and  for  disposing  the 
public  mind."     In  writing  to  the   Lord-Lieutenant  he  says,  **  Mr. 
Elliott  when  he  brought  me  your  letter,  stated  very  strongly  all  the 
arguments  which  he  thought  might  induce  us  to  admit  tlie  Catholics 
to  parliament  and  office  -,  but  1  confess  he  did  not  satisfy  me  of 
the  practicability  of  such  a  measure  at  this  time,  or  of  the  propri- 
ety of  attempting  it.     Witfi  respect  to  a  provision  for  the  Catholic 
clergy,  and  some    arrangement   respecting  tithes,  I  am  happy  to 
find  a  uniform  opinion  in  favour  of  the  proposal  among  all  the 
Irish  I  have  seen ;  and  I  am  more  and«more  convinced  that  those 
measures,  with  some  effectual  mode  to  enforce  the  residence  of  ail 
ranks  of  the  Protestant  clergy,  offer  the  best  chance  of  gradually 
putting  an  end  to  the  evils  most  felt  in  Ireland."*    Pitt  doubted 
the   practicability  of   Catholic  emancipation  by  an   Irish  parlia- 
ment    He  feared  the  discontents  of  the  Irish  Protestants  at  such 
a  measure.    The   principal  Catholics   themselves,  as   Cornwallis 
believed,  did  not  wish  the  question  of  admitting  Catholics  to  par- 
liament to  be  agitated  at  that  time.    "  They  do  not  think  the  Irish 
parliament  capable  of  entering  into  a  cool  and  dispassionate  con- 
sideration of  their  case.    They  trust  that  the  United  Parliament 
will,  at  a  proper  time,  allow  them  every  privilege  that  may  be  con- 
sistent with  the  Protestant  establishment."  f     After  a  little  while 
•the  Lord- Lieutenant  thought  he  had  been  too  sanguine  when  he 
looked  to  the  good  inclinations  df  the  Catholics.     They  made  no 
violent  opposition  to  the  measure  ;  some  gave  it  a  very  cold  sup- 
port.    Biit  although  no  pledge  was  given  hy  the  government,  the 
hopes  which  had  been  encouraged  by  the  highest  in  office  placed 
Mr.  Pitt  under  a  responsibility  which  he  felt  most  deeply,  wheh 
resistance  to  a  measlire  without  which  the  Union  was  a  delusion 
ardse  out  of  the  personal  feelings  of  the  sovereign.    The  history 
of  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  offers  a  painful 
exhibition  of  the  dangers  and   miseries  that  resulted  from  the 
obstinate   though  conscientious  views  of  his  duty  entertained  by 
George  III.     His  example  was  pleaded  by  his  successor,  whose 
conscience  was  far  from  tender,  and  it  always  afforded  a  rallying 
point  for  the  bigotry  that  called  itself  sound  Protestantism.     Mr. 
Pitt  found  himself  powerless,  not  only  to  propose  a  general  meas- 
ure of  CathoHc  relief,  but  even  to  deal  as  he  wished  with  tithefe 
and  a  provision  "for  the  Catholic  clergy.     The   chief  difficulty  in 
carryirg  the  Union  in  its  incompleteness  arose  out  of  the  Aeoe^sity 
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of  propitiating  the  placemen  and  boroughmongera,  whose  power 
and  influence  would  be  abridged  by  a  measure  which,  in  a  great 
degree,  would  take  wliat  was  called  "  the  management  of  the  coun- 
try "  out  of  their  hands.  To  Mr.  Pitt  lord  Co^n^^'allis  wrote, 
"  That  every  man  in  this  most  corrupt  country  should  consider  the 
im|x>rtant  question  before  us  in  no  other  point  of  view  than  as  it 
may  be  likely  to  promote  his  own  2>rivate  objects  of  ambition  of 
avarice,  will  not  surprise  you."  * 

The  debates  in  the  parliament  sitting  at  Westminster,  and  in 
the  parliament  sitting  at  Dublin,  on  the  question  of  a  Legislative 
Union,  continuing  as  they  did  through  two  sessions,  are  neces- 
sarily too  diffusive  to  admit  of  any  satisfactory  abstract.  The 
national  character  is  strongly  expressed  in  the  mode  in  which  the 
measure  was  discussed  on  either  side  of  the  water.  In  the  British 
House  of  Common.s,  Mr.  Pitt  is  the  calm  and  dignified  expo- 
nent of  a  statesman's  policy.  In  the  Irish  House  of  Commons, 
Mr.  Grattan  is  the  glowing  impersonation  of  a  patriot's  impulses. 
In  the  British  parliament  there  is  an  almost  unanimous  opinion 
of  the  necessity  of  the  proposed  Union ;  and  those  who  differ 
from  the  majority  abstain  from  invective.  In  the  Irish  par- 
liament the  supporters  and  opposers  are  more  evenly  balanced ; 
and  the  personal  hostility  is  disphyccl,  not  only  in  the  bitterest 
denunciations,  but  in  actual  or  threatened  appeals  to  the  last  and 
worst  argument,  the  duellist's  pistol.  When  the  king's  message 
of  the  22d  of  January  was  taken  into  consideration  by  the  Com- 
mons at  Westminster,  the  Amendment  to  the  Address,  moved  by 
Mr.  Sheridan,  was  negatived  without  a  division.  To  the  Address 
proposed  in  answer  to  the  royal  speech  at  Dublin,  Mr.  Ponsonby 
moved  an  Amendment,  which  was  carried— after  a  debate  which 
continued  twenty-one  hours — by  a  majority  of  five.  It  was  to 
declare  their  intention  of  maintaining  the  right  of  the  people  of 
Ireland  to  a  free  and  independent  legislature,  resident  within  th« 
kingdom.  This  was  decisive  as  to  the  immediate  result  in  Ireland 
of  the  ministerial  proposition.  But  Mr.  Pitt  was  not  to  be  deterred 
from  advocating  the  measure  in  the  assembly  where  he  reigned 
paramount.  On  the  31st  of  January,  the  king's  message  was  taken 
into  further  contideration.  Mr.  Pitt  laid  before  the  House  the 
general  nature  and  outline  of  the  plan,  which  in  his  conscience  he 
thought  would  tend  in  tlie  strongest  manner  to  insure  the  safety 
and  happiness  of  botli  kingdoms.  If  the  house  should  acree  with 
him  in  opinion,  he  should  propose,  "that  its  determination  should 
remain  recorded  as  that  by  which  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain 
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is  ready  to  abide,  leaving  to  the  Legislature  of  Ireland  to  reject  or 
to  adopt  it  hereafter,  upon  a  full  consideration  of  the  subject."* 
The  Resolutions  proposed  by  M^  Pitt  were  discussed  in  both 
Houses  during  nearly  three  months,  and  then  finally  agreed  to.  On 
the  26th  of  April  both  Mouses  attended  the  king  with  their  joint 
Address;  and  his  majesty  expressed  the  greatest  satisfaction; 
declaring  his  intention  of  embracing  the  first  favourable  oppor- 
tunity of  communicating  to  the  parliament  of  Ireland,  the  proposi- 
tions laid  before  him,  as  the  basis  of  a  settlement  to  be  established 
by  mutual  consent,  and  founded  on  a  sense  of  mutual  interest  and 
affection. 

These  were  lofty  words.  The  settlement  "  to  be  established  by 
mutual  consent "  was  really  accomplished  by  a  system  of  which  the 
"mutual  interest  and  afFcclion  "  was  described  by  lord  Cornwaliis 
in  a  letter  of  the  8th  of  June  :  **  My  occupation  is  n.ow  of  the  roost 
unpleasant  nature,  negotiating  and  jobbing  with  the  most  corrupt 
l>eople  under  heaven.  I  despise  and  hate  myself  every  hour  for 
engaging  in  such  dirty  wprk ;  and  am  supported  only  by  the  reflec- 
tion, that  without  a  Union  the  British  empire  must  be  dissolved."  f 
On  the  29th  of  March,  lord  Cornwaliis  deprecated,  in  a  letter  to  Ihe 
duke  of  Portland,  the  introduction  of  the  measure  to  the  Irish  Par- 
liament unti)  another  session  :  **  I  am  assured  that  the  number  of 
parliamentary  converts  is  not  by  any  means  as  y^t  so  numerous  as 
to  render  a  second  discussion  .safe."  Lord  Cornwaliis  had  to  work 
the  system  of  *' negotiating  and  jobbing,"  by  promising  an  Irish 
Peerage,  or  a  lift  in  that  Peerage,  or  even  an  English  Peerage,  to 
a  crowd  of  eager  competitors  for  honours.  The  other  specific  for 
making  converts  was  not  yet  in  complete  operation.  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  had  the  plan  in  his  portfolio — borough  proprietors  to  be  com- 
pensated ;  the  primary  and  secondary  interests  in  counties  to  be 
compensated ;  fifty  barristers  in  parliament,  who  always  considered 
a  seat  as  the  road  to  preferment,  to  be  compensated;  the  purchas- 
ers of  seats  to  be  compensated ;  individuals  connected  either  by 
residence  or  property  with  Dublin,  to  be  compensated,  "  Lord 
Castlereagh  considered  that  1,500,000/.  would  be  required  to  effect 
all  these  compensations."  {  The  sum  actually  paid  to  the  borou-^h- 
mongcrs  alone  was  1,260,000/.  Fifteen  thousand  pounds  were  allct- 
Icd  to  each  borough ;  and  *'  was  apportioned  amongst  the  various 
patrons."  The  greater  number  of  these  dealers  in  mock-reprcsca* 
tation  bad  only  two  boroughs  each.    Ten   distinguished  persons 

*  **  Farluaneataiy  History,*'  vol.  xxxiv.  col.  356. 
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had  forty-five  seats  amongst  them.  Lord  Downsbire  had  sevea 
seats ;  lord  Ely  had  six  seats.  These  patriotic  noblemen  were  tit 
patients  for  the  infallible  remedy  for  the  cure  of  tender  consciences. 
In  July,  1799,  Cornwaliis  writes  to  Dundas,  **The  language  whica 
lord  Downs  hi  re  has  held  respecting  the  Union  has  done  great  mis- 
chief. There  cannot  be  a  stronger  argument  for  the  measure  than 
the  overgrown  parliamentary  power  of  five  or  six  of  our  pampered 
boroughmongens,  who  are  become  most  formidable  to  government 
by  their  long  possession  of  the  entire  patronage  of  tiie  Crown  in 
their  respective  districts."  There  were  a  few  Tritons  of  the  min- 
nows to  be  dealt  with,  as  well  as  these  monsters  of  the  deep.  Of 
lord  Castlereagh,  the  noble  author  of  "  Sketches  of  Statesmen" 
says,  "  The  complaints  made  of  his  Irish  administration  were  \vell 
grounded,  as  regarded  the  corruption  of  the  partiament  by  which 
he  a<:complished  the  Union,  though  he  had  certainly  no  direct  hand 
in  the  bribery  practised."  *  Not  till  cabinets  have  been  unlocked 
after  sixty  years  of  secresy,  is  it  safe  to  assert  of  any  politician  that 
he  had  not  sought  the  most  direct  course  to  his  purpose,  in  the-be- 
lief  that  the  end  would  justify  the  means.  On  the  2nd  of  January, 
1 799,  lord  Casllereagh  wrote  to  Mr.  Wickham  of  the  English  Treas- 
ury, "  Already  we  feel  the  want,  and  indeed  the  absolute  necessity, 
of  the  primum  mobile.  We  cannot  give  that  activity  \o  t?ie  press 
which  is  necessary.  We  have  good  materials'  amongst  the  young 
barristers,  but  we  cannot  expect  them  to  waste  their  time  and  starve 
into  the  bargain."  "  5000/.  in  bank  notes  by  the  first  messenger** 
was  a  moderate  demand,  f  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  duke  of  Port* 
land  was  requested  to  assist  in  the  same  way,  and  to  the  same  ex- 
tent. "The  advantages  have  been  important."  J  The  Irish  Parlia- 
ment met  on  the  15th  of  January,  1800.  Something  more  direct 
than  paying  young  barristers  for  leading  articles  had  become  ne- 
cessary. Castlereagh,  on  the  27th  of  February,  again  calls  upon 
the  ministering  angel  of  the  Secret  Service  money  to  help  him  in 
his  troubles  :  "  I  see  no  prospect  of  converts ;  the  Opposition  are? 
steady  to  each  other.  I  hope  we  shall  be  able  to  keep  our  friends 
true.  A  few  votes  might  have  a  very  injurious  effect.  We  recjuire 
your  assistance^  and  you  must  be  prepared  to  enable  us  to  fulfil 
the  expectations  which  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  creating  at  the 
moment  of  difliculty."  §  It  had  become  a  contest  of  bribery  on 
both  sides.  There  was  an  "  Opposition  stock-purse,"  as  lord  Castle- 
reagh describes^  the  fund  against  wh?cb-^e  was  to  struggle  with 

•  "  Statesmen,"  &c.,  by  lord  Brougham,  and  series,  p.  124. 
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the  deeper  pttrse  at  Whitielmll.  He  writes  to  tMd  dak:e  of  Potfdand 
lA  this  critical  time,  **  We  have  undoubted  proofs,  though  not  ducfa 
as  we  can  disclose,  that  they  are  enabled  to  offer  as  high  ss  5000/. 
for  an  individual  vote,  and  1  lament  to  state  that  there  are  indi^ 
vidoals  renoaimng  aniongst  us  that  are  liklsly  to  yield  to  this  tempta- 
tion."* But  there  were  other  modes,  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
of  strengthening  the  government  than  the  coarse  gratifications  ad* 
miaistDred  to  those  who  had  ^an  itching  palm.''  During  the  adi 
ministration  of  lord  Comwallis,  twenty-nine  Irish  Peerages  were 
created;  oi  which -seven  only  were  unconnected  with  the  question 
of  UnioA.  Six  ^English  Peerages  were  granted  on  account  of  Irish 
services ;  and  there  were  nineteen  promotions  in  the  Irish  Peerage, 
earned  by  similar  assisitance,  f 

At  the  opening  of  the  Irish  Parliament  on  the  1 5th  of  January, 
in  the  speech  which  the  Lord-Lieutenant  delivered  from  the  throne, 
not  a  word  was  uttered  on  the  subject  of  the  Union.  Lord  Gas* 
tlereagh  stated  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  government  to  make 
the  Union  the  subject  of  a  distinct  communication  to  parliatnent; 
A  vacancy  had  occurred  for  the  close  borough  of  Wicklow.  On 
the  day  of  the  meeting  of  the  Houses  the  writ  was  delivered  to  tlie 
Returning  Officer,  and  Mr.  Grattan  was  returned  before  midniglit. 
An  Aniendment  upon  the  Address  had  been  debated  through  the 
night,  and  before  it^vas  concluded,  at  seven  o'clock  of  the  morning 
of  the  1 6th,  the  new  member  for  Wioklow,  who  was  taken  from  a 
bed  of  sickness,  was  led  into  the  .House  of  Commons.  Every 
memiser  rose  from  his  ^eat  7  Grattan  was  too  feeble  to  stand.  '  He 
delivered  an  oration  that  2q[>peared  like  the  prophetic  utterance  <^ 
rdyiag  man,  having  asked  permission  to  address  the  House  ^th- 
out  rising,  it  thus  concluded :  '*The  question  is  not  now  such  -as 
occupied  you  of  old — not  old  Poyning8,notpectilation,  not  plunder^ 
not  an  embargo,  not  a  Catholic  bill,  not  a  Reform  bill — ^it  is  your 
being, — it  is  more — it  is  your  life  to  come."  The  g^tat  orator  pro- 
duced no  permanent  effect.  There  was  a  majority  of  forty-two  in 
favour  of  a  Union,  when  the  House  divided  at  ten  o'clock  on  that 
morning.  On  the  5th  of  February,  lord  Castlereagh  read  a  message 
from  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  communicating  the  Resolutions  of  the 
parliament  of  Great  Britain  in  the  previous  year.  The  question 
was  debated  from  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  5th,  to  one 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  6th.  Daring  that  time  the  streets  of 
Dublin  were  the  scene  of  a  great  riot,  and  the  peace  of  the  city  was 
maintained  only  by  troops  of  cavalry.    The  bitter  personalities  be- 

•  Cornwallis — "  Coirespondence,'*  vd.  iii.  p.  i8a. 
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tweeiv  Mr.  Corryp  the  Chancellor  of  the  Irish  Exchequer,  aftd  Mr. 
Grattan,  gave  rise  to  a  duel,  in  which  Mr.  Corry  was  wounded^ 
iOn  the  division  of  the  6th  there  was  a  majority  of  forty-three  in 
favour  of  the  Union. 

The  great  question  was  virtually  decided,  as  regarded  the  votes 
of  the  parliament  of  Ireland.     In  the  parliament  of  Great  Britato, 
Mr.  Pitt,  on  the  2nd  of  April,  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  joint  Addresses  to  the  king  of  tlie  Lords  and  Com- 
mons of  Ireland,  witli  Resolutions  containing  the  terms  proposed 
by  them  for  an  entire  Union  of  both  kingdoms.     In  the  House  of 
Lords,  a  similar  message  was  presented  by  lord  Grenvilk.     The 
6rst  article  of  the  proposed  Union  provided  that  the  kingdoms  ol 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  should,  upon  the  ist  of  January,  iSoi,  be 
luiited  into  one  kingdom,  by  the  name  of  The  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.     The  United  Kingdom  was  tobe  repre* 
sented  in  one  and  the  same  parliament.     In  the  United  Parhanient 
there,  were,  to  be  twenty^ight  temporal  Peers,  elected  for  life  by 
the  iri^h  Peerage  ;  and  four  spiritual  Peers,  taking  their  places  in 
rotation.      There  were  to  be  one  hundred  members  of  the  Lower 
House  ;  each  county  returning  two,  as  well  as  the  cities  of  Dublin 
and  Cork.      The  university  returned  one,  and  thirty-one  boroughs 
each  returned  one.    Of  these  boroughs  twenty-three  remained  close 
boroughs,  till  the  Reform  Bill  of  1831.      Those  of  the  borough 
patrons  who  could  return  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament 
had  no  compensation  for  losing  the  potver  of  returning  two  merobersi 
The  Churches  of  England  and  I  reland  were  to  be  united.    The  pro« 
portion  of  Revenue  to.be  levied  was  fixed  at  fifteen  for  Great  Bri« 
tain,  and  two  for  Ireland,  for  the  succeeding  twenty  years.    Coim* 
tervailing  duties  upon  imports  to  each  country  were  fixed  by  a 
minute  tariff,  but  some  commercial  restrictions  were  to  be  removed^ 
in  the  confidence  that,  with  the  kingdoms  really  and  solidly  united 
*'  to  increase  the  commercial  wealth  of  one  country  is  not  to  dimin- 
ish that  of  the  other."     On  the  21st  of  April,  when  Mr.  Pitt  ex* 
plained  the  details  of  the  measure,  Mr.  Grey  moved  an  Address  to 
his  majesty,  "praying  that  he  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  direct 
his  ministers  to  suspend  all  proceedings  on  the  Irish  Union,  till  the 
sentiments  of  the  jjeople  of  Ireland  on  that  measure  can  be  ascer- 
tained."    This  motion  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  two  hundred 
and  six.     There  were  other  debates  in  boih  Houses.     On  the  8th 
of  May  a  joint  Address  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  to  the  king  was 
determined  on,  signifying  their  approbation  of  the  Resolutions,  and 
congratulating  his  majesty  upon  the  near  prospect  of  the  accom- 
plishment of  a  work  which,  as  the  common  father  of  his  people,  he 
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liad  declared  to  be  so  near  bis  hfi^xt  In j the  Iri^h  j)ajrlkiment  the 
subsequent  proceedings  gav(  occasion  for  brilliant  displays  of  oratory. 
Grattan  fought  the  battle  to  the  last.  Whatever  we  may  no>y  think 
of  his  prophecies  of  ruin  to  Ireland, — especially  of  those  which  are 
based  upon  antiquated  notions^  of  commercial  protection — wc  caor 
not  refuse  our  admiration  of  an  eloquence  inspired  by  real  patriotr 
ism.  On  the  motion  of  the  26th  of  May,  that  tho  Pill  be  commit- 
ted, he  thus  concluded  his  speech  :  '*  Identification  is  a  splid  and 
imperial  maxim,  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  fFeeiclon^  neces* 
sary  for  that  of  empire ;  but,  without  union  of  heartsr-^with  a 
separate  government,  and  without  a  separate  Parliament,  identifica- 
tion is  extinction,  is  dishonour,  is  <:onqucst^ — not  identification, 
Tet  I  do  not  give  up  the  country.  I  see  her  in  a  swopn,  bu|  she  is 
not  dead-— though  in  her  tomb  she .  lies  hqlpless  and,  nu)tipn]ess» 
still  there  is  on  her  lips  a  spirit. of  lif/$,  «pd  on  her  theek  a^ow  o| 
beauty: — 

-  • 

*  Thou  art  not  conqucrM  ;  beauty**  ensign  yet 
Is  crinwon  in  thy  lips  tuQ  m  thy  cheeky  *' 

And  death's  pale  flog  is  fi(A:«dvaa<ed  thert.'i  •  - 

Wliile  a  plank  of  the  vessel  slicks  together,  I  will  not  leave  her. 
Let  the  courtier  present  his  flimsy  sailj  and  carry  the  light  bark  of 
his  faith  with  every  new  breath  of  wind — I  will  remain  anchored 
here — with  fidelity  to  the  fortunes  of  my  country,  faithful  to  her 
freedom,  faithful  to  her  fall."  • 

It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  a  deep  sympathy  with  the  great  as- 
sertors  of  Irish  nationality  at  this  eventful  period — with  such  as 
Grattan,  Ponsonby,  Plunkett,  Bushe.  The  patriotic  jDarty  of  Ire- 
land had  not  seen  half  a  century  of  parliamentary  existence.  It 
first  successfully  asserted  itself  in  1753.  In  thirty  years  after,  it 
established  the  legislative  independence  of  the  country,  under  the 
leader  who  now  declared  himself  *' faithful  to  her  fall.'*  But  it  is 
as  impossible  not  to  acknowledge  that  the  Settlement  of  17S2  was 
a  very  imperfect  measure.  **  It  leaves,"  said  Mr.  Pitt,  "the  two 
countries  with  separate  and  independent  legislatures,  connected 
only  with  this  tie,  that  the  third  estate  in  both  countries  is  the 
same — that  the  executive  government  is  the  same — that  the  crown 
exercises  its  power  of  assenting  to  Irish  Acts  of  Parliament,  under 
tlie  Great  Seal  of  Great  Britain,  and  by  the  advice  of  British  min- 
isters." Mr.  Pitt  then  asked,  whether  this  is  a  sufficient  lie  to 
unite  the  two  countries  in  time  of  peace ;  whether  in  time  of  war 
it  is  sufficient  t%  consolidate  their  strength  against  a  common 

*  **  Grattan's  Spetchai,"  vol.  iv.  p.  si« 
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enemy;  to  gukrd  against  local  jeaSonsies;  to  give  to  both  oationi 
an  increase  of  strength  and  prosperlty.f  But  th«  English  niini&ter 
gave  very  precise  indications  oi  more  espe<cial  behests  which  he 
anticipated  from  a  Union,  as  regarded  questions  of  contending 
sects  or  parties.  "  Until  the  kingdoms  -are  united,  any  attempts  to 
make  regulations  here  for  the  internal  state  of  Ireland  must  be  a 
violation  of  her  independence."  He  looked  to  the  dangers  of  Ire- 
land '*  in  the  hostile  divisions  of  its  sects  ;  in  the  animosities  exist- 
ing between  ancient  settlers  and  original  inhabitants  ;  in  the  igno- 
rance and  want  of  civilization  which  marks  that  countrv  more  than 
almost  ariy  other  country  in  Europe.*'  He  maintained  that  a  com- 
plete Union  was  the  only  remedy :  "  Everyone,  I  say,  who  reflects 
iipon  these  circumstances  miist  agree  with  me  in  thinking,  that 
th^re  is  no  cure  but  in  the  formation  of  a  general  imperial  l^islar 
ture;  free  altk«  from  terror  and  from  resentment,  removed  from 
the  danger  and  agitation,  uninfluenced  by  the  prejudices  and  uo- 
inflamed  by  the  passions,. of  that  distracted  country."  j 

The  Union  Bill  passed  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  at  ten 
o'clock  on  the  ni^it  of  the  7th  of  June.  Sir  Jon^h  Barrington  de- 
scribes the  scene  with  great  pomp  of  words.  Lord  Castlereagh, 
"  tame,  cold-blooded,"  moving  the  third  reading  ;  the  Speaker, 
Foster,  "looking  steadily  around  on  the  last  agony  of  the  expiring 
parliament ; "  putting  the  question  "  as  many  as  are  of  opinion  that 
this  Bill  do  pass  say  Aye  ;  "  and  then,  "  with  an  eye  averted  from 
the  object  which  he  hatisd,"  proclaiming,  with  a  subdued  voice, 
"the  Ayes  have  it.*'  'f  The  fatal  sentence  was  now  pronounced — 
for  an  instant  he  stood  statue-like,  flung  the  Bill  upon  the  table, 
and  sunk  into  his  chair  with  an  exhausted  spirit."  {  A  more  sober 
narrative  relates  that  when  the  House  adjourned,  the  Speaker 
walked  to  his  own  residence,  followed  by  forty-one  members,  un- 
covered and  in  deep  silence ;  bowed  to  the  crowd  before  he  en- 
tered his  doors  ;  and  "  then  the  whole  assemblage  dispersed,  with- 
out uttering  a  word."  §  The  Legislative  Union  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  was  completed  in  both  parliaments  ;  and  the  king,  on 
'closing  the  session  at  Westminster  on  the  29th  of  July,  said, 
"  This  great  measure,  on  which  my  wishes  have  been  long  ear- 
nestly bent,  I  shall  ever  consider  as  the  happiest  event  of  my 
reign." 

The  halcyon  time  was  far  distant.    Comwallis  saw  the  danger 

*  "  Pasrliainentary  History;"  vol.  xxxiv.  c6l.  sOs. 
t  IM.  Vol.  xxxiv.  cols.  t^3  and  370.  ^ 
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that  would  infallibly  attend  a  continued  attempt  to  govern  Ireland 
upon  principles  of  exclusion:  **This  country  could  not  be  saved 
without  the  Union,  but  you  must  not  take  it  for  granted  that  it 
will  be  saved  by  it.  Much  care  and  management  will  be  neces- 
sary ;  and  if  the  British  government  place  their  confidence  in  an 
Irish  faction,  all  will  be  ruined."  * 

*  Cofniwiallia— *  *  Correapondeocc,**  vol.  iii.  p.  249. 
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CHAPTER  Vir. 

India. — Lord  Moniington  Governor-General.— Arthur  Wellcslcy. — War  with  Tippoo.— 
Capture  of  Seriii^apatam. — Bonaparte  in  Egypt.— March  to  Syna. — Jaffa. — Siege  of 
Acre.— Battle  of  Aboukir.— Bonaparte  hears  cf  the  defeats  of  the  French. — He  leaves 
Egypt  and  arrives  in  Paris. — The  French  Directory. — Revolution  of  the  Eighteenth 
Brumaire.— Overthrow  of  the  Diiectoryby  Bonaparte.- British  Expedition  to  Hol- 
land.— Niw  Constitution  in  France.— Bonaparte  First  Consul.— The  First  Consul's 
letter  to  the  King. — Lord  Grenville's  hostile  answer. — High  price  nf  Com  in  Eng- 
land.— Distress  and  Riots. — Injudicious  attempts  to  regulate  prices. — Bonaparte's 
civil  administration. — He  assumes  the  state  of  a  sovpreign.— Italy. — Bonaparte  takes 
the  command  of  the  army. -The  Campaign. — Battle  of  Marengo* — Campaign  under 
Moreau  iu  Germany.— Peace  of  Luneville. 

Bonaparte  was  shut  up  in  Ej^ypt.  To  conquer  the  countr}', — 
to  establish  a  sovereignty  that  might  ultimately  make  him  the  mas- 
ter of  India, — was  a  ])roject  of  romantic  grandeur.  But  its  imme- 
diate realization  had  become  an  impossibility.  The  battle  of  the 
Nile  had  dissipated  some  of  these  dreams.  Nevertheless,  on  the 
26th  of  January,  1799,  Bonaparte  addressed  a  letter  from  Cairo  to 
Tippoo  Sultaun  :  "  You  have  been  informed  of  my  arrival  on  the 
borders  of  the  Red  Sea,  with  an  innumerable  and  invincible  array, 
full  of  the  desire  of  releasiiig  and  relieving  you  from  the  iron  yoke 
of  England."  Within  a  few  months  from  the  date  of  this  letter, 
Trppoo  was  slain  in  the  defence  of  Seringapatam,  and  his  kingdom 
of  Mysore  came  to  an  end. 

Sir  John  Shore,  afterwards  lord  Teignmouth,  succeeded  earl 
Cornwallis  in  the  government  of  India.  During  his  administration 
the  two  sons  of  Tippoo,  who  had  been  taken  as  hostages  for  the 
due  performance  of  their  father's  engagements,  were  given  up, 
however  doubtful  might  have  been  the  continued  amity  of  the  Sul- 
taun. In  179S,  lord  Teignmouth  was  succeeded  by  lord  Morning- 
ton,  afterwards  created  marquis  Wellesley.  At  the  head  of  the 
Indian  government  was  now  a  man  of  splendid  abilities,  and  of 
viijour  of  character  well  fitted  for  action  in  any  jjreat  crisis.  He 
had  a  sound  adviser,  not  only  in  military  affairs,  but  in  political, 
in  his  younger  brother,  Arthur  Wellesley,  then  in  his  thirtieth 
year,  who  held  the  rank  of  colonel.  The  "  Supplementary  Dis- 
patches," edited  by  the  present  duke  of  Wellington,  exhibit  very 
strikingly  how,  at  a  very  early  period  of  his  great  career,  the  mind 
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of  this  remaHfiable  9a1n.wa6ibriAed.tD  jembradti^ftitlHrgo»t  iHovvs 
Mrith  tiie  closest  a^entioni  to  the  most  Jintnute  >datai).  i^¥,tom-idi 
arrival  m  India  as  the  oQk>faeI  oiiaa  io£aotiy  nigifn^ne<'ui  1797,  to 
his  acceptance  of  a  refifMHiMfafle-  cdtiftnand  m'  1799)  «de  may  trat?^ 
the  sattie  q«aiitk<  whidi,  more  th^  any  other* man/fttteditim  for 
an  encoanter  whh  \h6  genios  of  'Boiiaf>arte«  Aftik^r  WeAesley's 
regiment,  the  33rd,  formed  part  of  an  army  assembled  at  Vellore^ 
in  November,  179S,  nndentlie'  eomjaftand  of  general  Harris.  Lord 
MomtngtoQ  had  endeavoarad-,  inthout' effect,  to  detach  Tippoo 
from  the  dangerokis  inflveiice  of:  th<pag«nts  of  the  French  govern- 
ment. The  language  of  the  ^Ooventor^^ehefal  was  ooMdliBitory; 
hut  it  ^as  firm.  -His  ptaqaosal  to^  oaegotiaite  wasinet  byevasoma, 
Tippoo  continaed  to  My  npon  the  ansiitance  of  the  Fttench.."^  The 
providence  of  God,  and  the  viptorioris  arms  of  <  ithe  firfdrin  .nation; 
fntstrafied  his  vain  hopesy  aod  ^chottted'  the  prssanptuosi  caoreer  df 
the  French  tar  E^ypt,  at  the  moment:  wMeti  be  ;ai»T0us%r  expectied 
their  arrival  on  the  coast  of  Malabar.''.*  He  refected  ereiypadfif 
overture.  oGeneraltiarrb  aocoffdingly  entered  the  Mysore  tiktn* 
tory  on  the  jth  oi^  M^rcb^  1799*  The  «%  bi  th«  ^it^ish^  thd 
Nizam  of  the; jDeootnti sent'  aJargel  cflttftingedtrlsof  J0»D  thc[  atmyA 
and  thia^f^nce,  to.wfaiith  fthe- Ssed.  negimenliiwas  ;atmcfaed^'  was 
plaoed  under,  AhecGnmand  ol  ooionel  Weil^^ 

The  novelty^fiO'less  than  the  tniagniiudc^lof!'  tbesfe  loperaldittni^ 
appears  to  haiw  impreesed  the  y^Ung  commander^l  thyNhaagtfa 
army  with  aieeiiiDg  <A  wonder,  whieh:  inexperience  i  i^  ndt  aiifaiimed 
to  display.  The  British  grand  army  and  the  NkArtk'^i  aany  rnanakid 
In  two  coittmns  pam^lel  to  each  other.  **  Tbe  m^rch  of  tlieae  two 
armies  was  almost  |n  the  iofm  of  .a  «^aiie  or  obloogr  of  which:  the 
front  and  rear  were  formed  of  cavalry,  ^nd  9ibout  tW0  .OFht^gi^ 
niles  in  extent)  tbe  figbt'and  left  (owing -tO' the  immensc^Ypace 
taken  up  in  the  column  by  field-pieces^ ^drawn  by  buUotksX.abodt 
sixorseten  mjies.    In  ihisiiSfqaaareweet  eterythfaig  bel^oo^ingJb^ 

the  army ¥o«w{Hhave  «Oro^  idea  of  what  tl>$ite  Jwas  in 

that  space  when  I  state  to  yM  ^^^i  n^MUber  <>f  bulWoHs'tliat  I. know 
were  in  thejpublic  eervice."  Ttee^eihe  computes  at  afx^  4heuaafkd, 
The  Nizam's  army  hf^  tmmtf-^^  thousand* bijiHo0hs  k>ad(Sd  with 
grain ;  besides  elephants*  camels,  buHocki^,  cartel  b^9ngi|ig  to:4n« 
dividuals,  beyond  aH  cakukuion.  ^'  Ypu  no^  b^ve  soqs^  idea  of 
the  thing  when  I  tell  you  that^  whe^  jUl  were  together,  ther^  wjsi^a 
muUitsde  in  motion  wJiicH  /c;ovei:ed  eighteen  sq^^e  miles."  .f  The 
Bombay  arm|^  joined  these. two  .^moving  multitudes;  and  after  ^icyf 
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eral  encovntfers'vitb  tbe  forces  of  Tippoo,  th«  united  armies' had 
taken  up  a  .position  before  iSering^atam.  A  series  of  successful 
attacks  upoa~the  enemy's  posts  enabled  tbe  breaching  batteries  tn 
be  erected  at  a  short  disftance  from  the  walls  ^  and  tbe  breach  was 
sufficiently  complete  for  the  city  to  be  stormed  on  the  4th  of  May. 
It  was  in  the  possession  of  the  besiegers  withfli  two  hours.  Tip- 
poo  wa&  killed  in  one  of  the  gateways.  His  body  was  found  among 
five  hundred  others,  piled  in^a  very  narrow  compass.  Colonel 
Wellesley*s  letter  to  the  Goverhor-General  is  very  characteristic 
i^ It  was  impossible  ta. expect  that,  .after  the  labour  which  thd 
troops  had  undergone  in  working  up  to :  this  place,  and  the  various 
successes  they  had  had  in  six  different  affairs  with  Tippoo^s 
troops,. in  all  of  which  they: had  come  to  the  bayonet  with  the mj 
tbey -should  abt  have  looked  to  the  plunder  of  this  place.  Nothing 
therefore  can  have  exceeded  ni^hat  was  done  on  the  night  of  the 
4th.  *'•  .  .1  came  in  to  take  tbe>  commahd  on  the  ^morning  of  the 
jdi ;  and,  by  the  greatest  exertion,  by  hanging,  flogging,  &c.,i&c.; 
in  the  cotn*s6  of  that  day,  i  restored  order  aniorig  the  troops,  and  I 
hope  I  bave  gatndd  t&e  confidencre«  gl  the'  people."*  '  Colonel 
Wellesley  ooi^ratulateshis^ brother '< upon 'having  brought  the 
war  to  a  most  fortunate  condnstonJn  thle'  com-se  of  about  two 
months,  and  of  having  destrbyed  the  greatest  enemy  the  British 
nation  ever  had  id'^^lndia,  and  one  whose  pdwers  were  mostfor- 
niidable.'-  'The  territories  of  Tippoo  were  divided  amongst  the 
£ngli<ihvthe  Nizam,  and  a  descendant  of  ^  aiicieint  imjahs  ef 
Mysore,  who- had  been  dispossessed  by  Hyder.  Colonel  WelleMey 
was  appointed  governor'  of  Seringapatam ;  and,  during  several 
years,  he  was  employed  in  the  organization  oi  the  civil  and  mil* 
Itary  administration  of  Mysore. 

'  When  Bonaparte  Wrote  to  Tippoo  at  th«  end  of  January,  1799^ 
the  Porte  had  declared  war  against  France.  Jezzar,  the  pasha  of 
Acre,  bad  received  orders  from  the  sultan  to-'  commence  hostilities 
against  the  French,  and  he  had  seized  E!  Arisli,  on  the  borders  of 
Egypt.  The  war  against  the  invaders  of  the  dominions  of  the 
sultan  was  to  be  carried  on  with  vigour.  An  army  was  collecting 
in  Syria ;  another  army  was  to  be  landed  at  Alexandria :  in  the 
spring  they  were  to  operate  in  combination.  Bonaparte  resolved 
to'  anticipate  these  rilovements,  by  attacking  the  fortified  places  in 
Syria  where  troops  and  stores  were  being  gathered  together.  He 
thought  the  reduction  of  these  positions  would  be  soon  effected ; 
that  he  should  add  the  conquest  of  S3rria  to  that  of  Egypt ;  bes 
come  master  of  thei  Euphrates  as  he  had  become  master  of  the 

*  '*  Supplemcstai7  DiapatdieB."  vol.  L  p.  an. 
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Nile';  dndthen  ha,Te  sffiirthe  coifaiiiuaiGattoaB  w^th  India  opeh  t^) 
him.  Oa  the  fst  of  Feibruary,  his  army,  consisting  ol  about  thiiC 
teen  thousand,  men,  entered  the  Desert.  He  had  mounted  cme  of^ 
his  regiments  on  iteet  dromedaries,  each  dromedary  carrying  two 
men^  seated  back  to  back.  The  French  on  the  march  followed  the 
course  of  the  Mediterranean*  £1  Arish  surrendered  to  tiient 
on  the  i8th  of  February,  and  Gaza  surrendered  on  the  2^^.  On 
the  3rd  of  March  they  had  reached  Ja£Ea,  the  ancient  JoppaJ 
This  place  was  defended  by  a  thick  wall,  flanked  with  towers ; 
and  contained  a  garrison  of  more  thau  four  thousand  men.  It 
was  taken  by  assault  \  and  for  thirty  hours  was  delivered  over  to 
pillage  and  massacre.  Something  folio  wed,  more  horrible  j  even 
than  the  ordinary  atrocities  of  warfare.  Several  thousand  of  the 
garrison  were  prisoners.  '*  Bonaparte,"'  says  Thiers,  'Medded 
upon  a  terrible  measure,  which,  is:  the  sole  cruel  act.  of  his  life. 
Transported  into  a  barbarous  couotry>  he  had  involuntaurily  adopf.^ 
edits  measunes.  He  caused  .these  prisoners  to  pass  under  th^ 
edge  of  the  sword."*  The  jfUstifieation)aMeged  is,  that  the  French 
had  no  means  of  sending  tliem  to  Egypt;  that  the  array  was  itseil 
in  want  of  rations;  and  that  to  let  them  .go  free  would  be  -to  tn-^ 
ciease  the  number  of  their  foe^^.  The  decision  was.  not  taken  upon 
the  single  authority  Of  Bonapitfte*  It  was.deibatied  for  three^  daya 
in  counctlls.of  war;  and  then  the  prisonecs  were  marched' out  from 
the  camp.in  parties it6. the  sand  hiUsarDiind  Jaffa^  and  there  put Ca 
death' by  voU^lrs^of  nuisketty,  or  by.  thtf  bayonet  -    . 

Before  ^e£renehn»t)diJed  frQm.|aiSfa,'tht  plague  had.made 
its  appearance.  l^io^ptt^werie.e^jtoKblished  theije^.aod  the  :anny 
moved  lorward:ta  Acre.  Jezzar  had  r«$tsted  the  soHcltatinto.  of 
the  French  to  become  their  friend »  and  had  d^tennined  to  defend 
the  strong  plage  ii^: which  be  was.- shut  up..  .  In  thegulf  of.' Acre- wa^ 
sir  Sidney  Smith,  with  two  I^nglish  ships  of  waf..  .  He  had:  cape 
tured  some  vessels  bringing  along  the  coast  from  Egypt  some  of 
the  heavy  artillery  of  the  French  army ;  and  these  were  landed  for 
the  defence  of  Acre.*  A  French  emigrant  ofhcer,  colonel  Philips 
peauxt  who  had  been  a  f^Uow-student  with  Bonaparte  in.  the  mili- 
tary school,  co-operated  with  sir-  Sidney  Smith  in  this  gallant  de* 
fence.  A  small  breadi  having  been  made,  the  French  ventured 
upon  an  assault  on  the  25th  of  March..  They  were  arrested  by  ^ 
counterscarp  and  a  fosse.  For  .two,  months  was  Acre  vai6ly  at» 
fempted  to  be. taken.  .In,  Ap^  mi f^noyj  Irora  DaaiafiOtts  had 
crossed  the  Jordan  for.  ith^  relief  oi  Acrii.  Kleberg  irith  a  aniall 
number  of  troops,  first  encountered  this  force  o{  thirty  thousand, 

..^, ''involution  FxancMe/'limxUiL   - 
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MeAy  casalrji  H«  maititained'  his*  gniiliiid  watil  the  ivrival  6f- 
Bonaparte  and  Marat  with,  effecttial  atdi  The  Mussulmans  were, 
doreplet^y  routed  on  the  plain  of  Esdraeion,  between-  Mount  Heft* 
moil  and  Mount  Thabor.  Bonaparte  then  hanvfed  back  to  Acre. 
The  English  and  Turlcs,  during  ths  temporary  suspension  of  as* 
saults,  had  constructed  intrenchmenCs  outside  the  tcmn.  In  the^ 
early  .part  of  May,  the  French  repeatedly  attacked  these  worksr 
but  without  success.  On  the  7th >  of  May,  a  Turkish  fleet  with 
reinforcsements  appeared  in  sight.  The  place  most  be  stormed  be* 
fore  the  reinforcements  cotuld  land.  It  was  stormed  on  the  7th  i 
it  was  stormed  on  the  8th  ;  it  was  stormed  onthe  10th.  Bonapaite^ 
was  hekl  at  bay.  On  the  21st,  the  camp  before  At}r&  was^  broken, 
up.  On  his  return  march  to  Egypt,  from  Cesarea  to  Jaffa,  the 
whole  country  was  set  on  fire«  The  Turks  and  Arabs  hong  oa 
the  Frenob  rear,  and  killed  every  straggler.  The  sick  drop^d  atn 
the  burning'  sand,  unable  to. keep  up  with  their  comrade^  At 
Jaffa. the- araoy  halted.  •  What  was. to  be  done  with- the  sick  in  t&e 
hoapitals^  Thiers  gives,  one  vecsion  of  a  story  that  brought-  as 
msich  odium  upon  Bonaparte  asi  the  massacre  of  the  Turkish  priarf 
Qoecs :  ^'Bonaparte  said  to  the.  physician  Dsesgenettds^  that  ii 
would. be  nuich  more  humane  to  administer  some  opium  to  themy 
tkaxt  toileaive  them  altvie.  The  physiciait  made  -this  answi;r>  ^  My 
busioeaK  is  to  cure  and.  not  to  kill.^  No  bpitiisi  wa^'administered ; 
lad;  the: iaciL.aftily served ior. the  propagation  of:a|i:  unworthy 
calumny,  now  destri^d;'^*  A  Preach  Mistorianf  Pbujoulat^  who 
hhdftr^VBlled'ia. Palestine,  does  not  dottbt  that  between  three  <and 
foar  hundred'  sick  aAd  wouncled  were  poisoned*  Bonaparte  him« 
selfrdefiled  to  O'Meara  the'  poisoning  even  of  "a- few  misepabiesi 
who Goutd not  recover. '^  But  he  added,  ^< Motthat  i  think  it  vtonXd 
hav«:been:a  crime  had  opiuttitieen^iven  tothem  ;  oa  the  contrary^* 
I  think  it  would  have  been  a  virtue.'*  f 

Bonaparte  returned  to  Cairo,  assuming  to  htmself  all  the  honours 
of  a  conqueror.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  Whether  his  proclama* 
tions  to  the  people  of  Egypt,  or  his  despatches  to  the  French 
Directory,  contain  ti>e  greater  number  of  lifes  and  exaggerations  in 
reference  to  this  Syrian  campaign.  But  the  misfortunes  of  the 
siege  of'  Acre  were  redeemed  by  a  great  victory,  on  the  25th  of 
July^  over  a  Turkish  army  which  had  landed  at  the  peninsula  of 
Abquldr.  Bonaparte,  upon'  the  new»  of  their  landing,  had  made  a 
tapidr march  from  Cairo  to  A]«ka4ldria.with  ten  thousand  men  ;•  and 
thrsDut  of  ithe  Turks,  who  fought  most  bravely,  was  domplete.- 

*'•  Revolution  Trangaiae,**  livre  xlin. '  ' 

t  *<  V«iioe  from  St.  HtMaa^**-  vol*  k^.'  fi». 
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HU  qpmmuAicsiliovi  wUh  Eurape  had/been  cut  oS  id*  nearly  a  yeaArJ 
It  bad  b^en  an  ev^tlul  year.    The  French  armfes  hi  Italy  and  in 
Germany'bad  siietavfted  groat  reverses,' of  which  heW^  ignorant^ 
He  had  ia  vain  sent  forth  some  brigs  to  detain  merchant  vessels, 
that  he  might  obtain  news  from  Europev    He  then  sent  a  flag  oi 
truce  to  the  Tarklsh  fieet^  under  the  pretence  of  negotiating  an 
exchange  of  prisoners,  bwt  witll  ih&  real  intent  that  sorae  intellv- 
geace  should  be  obtained**    Sir:  Sidney,  Smith,  ^ys  Thiers,  learning 
that  Bonaparjbe  was  ignorant- olthib  disaslrers  of  Finance,  ^'felt  a- 
malignant;  plea^ur^  in  sendickg  to  hhn  a  packet^  of  all  the  joumah."' 
Bonaparte  pissed  an  entitle  wAght  indcrvonrlng  tlte  information  con- 
tained in  these  newspaper^.    I:ie  $t  once  tooJe  his  determination  to: 
embark  seocetly  for  Europe.    Let  u&  take  a  rapid  giance  at  the 
various  events  tha^  led  this  man  of-  decision  to  resolve  that  **  the 
time  is  out  of  }oUi|t,"  and  that  he  aio^e  was  ^'  born  to  set  it  right.'*^ 
After  the  sepai.rate  treaty  of-  Cdmpo  Formio  between  Austria; 
and  Fra^e,  a  Congress  assQmbkd  at  Radst^t,  to  treat  of'  the* 
complex  subject  of  a  g^qp^ral,  peaice»  to  include  all  the  States^  «f  the' 
German  empire^  i^s^sittipi^jWlMcbeomisienced  in  December)  1797* 
were  continued  through  179^  ;  Ait  the  end  of  tjifttyear  a  treaty  o^ 
alliance  between  Grea^  :JpHtdin.  and^Russia,  against  -France,  wa^ 
agjceedl^^)  aci^j  .4v9:effi^|for^F^Oiei»and  the  emperonPiaui  were' 
^wipg  Xpge^e^  i^  ^  4f^efiniq«t)0n  to  unile.  their  iorces  iii}:a^ 
^mojLon  endeayo^r  to  regi^t  fii^  growing  pOwer  ed-  the  adibkmua: 
i^epi^c;.,;    ?^apl^&,!^f.Safffimiai>.S|4;d.ecjfeM^  Franoe;i 

4j^.tbe  bp§i^pjpi^  1799b  t^  ^fkigi  o£vNaplea.:hadiiiear 

4om.hie  eapilajf  tp  Pa)^ni\o^  tb^^f  qu^  gisneral  C;hai9pii)6icneti  hadr 
^teretd  thei<;i^^  f^np«;^i(n^djtj^%ab0ljtio9  of  tbyalty ;  aaditioe  jdngo 
dom  of  N^)l^s  wa^  hei^ceJSoF^i  to  b(i  .the  J^adrtb^opeian'  Republic.: 
A  Russl^]^  army  of  sixty  tbousand  in^y  cotmnaAided 'by  Suwacoff,> 
arrived-in  Moravia  in  De<;e^ber;  and  were  welcomed  by  tlie  empew 
ror  of  Germany,  with  unmi$takeable  demonstifaAions.    The  French 
plenipotentiarieaatRFldstadtdemaoded  that  the  Diet  of  the:£mptre 
should  oppose  tbe  ei^trance  of  the  Russian  f army  upon  Germanic 
territory.    The  an^i^er  being  unsatisfactory,  ^hrenbpeitstein,  which) 
had  been  long  bloqkaded  by  the  French,  was  besieged,  and  the' 
fortress  capitulated  in  Ja^^uary.     The  French  were  naw  masters  o£^ 
both  banks  oi  the'  Rihine.   ,  Jouidain,  crossed-  th e  ri  ver  into  S uabia  $ • 
ti»e  Dir^ory  d^pljr^  3H^'  i^gMfts^  Auate^ ;:  .louodan  advaiiced  to' 
the  Dapube;-i9^^nfo^H)^^  bytteajrobduknCSiar 
1^1^  (^rar- |h^  I^biff^.i^  Apnl^  VW^Mm  fidvitzerfanfdrwas.  invaded  \>y- 
the  French  in  1798,  t^<Q|]MM!|lllODd  inhck.  r  CT^j  Jittti^  ftb^r 
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998auk€d  by  the  Fremrlt ;  butifte  AustHdh^  came  from  the  Tyrol 
tQ  their  slid,  and  drove  the  invaders  .from  th*if  territory.  Switzer- 
Uind  now  became  the  seat  of  trar,  and  Massetia  stood  upon  the 
defensive  at  Zurich  At  the  close  of  March  the  Austrian  and 
French  armies  were  actively  engaged  i«  Italy.  *  The  French  were 
driven  beyood  the  Mincio.  The  ability  of  Moreau  could  not  enable 
him  to  make  a  stand  against  the  determination  of  the  old  Austrian 
general  Melas.  On  the  i8th  of  April,  Suwaroff  joined  the  Austrians 
with  fifty  thousand  Russians,  and  this  famous  slaughterer  of  Turks 
and  Poles  took  the  command  of  ttie  combined  armies.  The  battle 
of  Cassano,  on  the  27th  of  April,  was  decisive  of  the  fate  of  the 
Cisalpine  Republioi  The  battle  of  the  Trebbia  ensued,  in  which, 
after  three  days  of  desperate  con Aict,  Suwaroff  defeated  Macdonald 
and  Victor,  who  retreated  over  the  Apennines.  The  attempted 
juactioQ  of  the  two  armies  of  Italy  resulted  in  the  defeats  of  the 
two  commanders,  Moreau  and  Macdonald.  In  three  months  the 
great  campaigns  of  Bonaparte  thus:  ap|)eared  to  have  been  produc- 
tive only  of  .fleeting  triumphs.  Royally  was  restored  at  Naples  by 
cardinal  RufiEo,  with  English  assistaiice;  and,  painful  to  record, 
the  bad  faith  and  miserable  vengeance  of  the  corrupt  and  despottc 
court  upon  the  patriotic  party  found  a  supporter  in  the  greatest  of 
British  admirals.  Suth  was  ihe  posture  of  European  affairs  when* 
George  III.  closed  the  Session  of  Parliament  on  the  12th  of  July^ 
and  Isaidy  ^Mt  is  impossible  to  compare  the  events  of  the  presenti' 
year  with,  the  state  and  prospectl  Of  Europe  at  the  distance  of  but 
a  few  nlontiiSy  without  aeknowledgmg,  in  humble  thankfulness,  thtr 
visiblbintopositfoA  of  Difin6Pro^denfce',Mti  averting  those  dangers 
which  saion^^reatened  the  dt^rthrow  of  ail  the  estabKshmentsr 
oi  the  jomlued  world,"  SucW^i^d>%he  conftdent  expectations  of 
the  parties  to  the  Second  CoaHtton  against  France,  concluded  on 
the  22nd  of  June,  between  Great  Britain,  the  emperor  of  Germany, 
the  emperor  of  Russia,  some  of  the  German  minor  States,  Naples, 
Portugal,  Turkey,  and*  Barbary.  France  herself  was  exposed  to 
a  greater  danger  than  that  of  external  foes.  H^r  executive  govern- 
ment was  weak  and  unpopular.  -The  people  w6re  oppressed  by 
taxek;  and  more  oppressed  bytlK;  Conscription/ by  which  every 
Frenchman,  from  tiie  age  of  twenty  to 'forty-five,  was  liable  to  be 
chosen  by  lot  for  military  service.  •  Such  was  the  news  that  sir 
Sidney  Smith  might  have  placed  before  Bonaparte  on  the  banks 
of.the  Niile^  The  inteliigence  of  tHe  Journals,  it  is  believed, -was 
QOodimed  by  a  private  bdmmuiiltatton  Irom  hts  brothers  Lucien' 
and  Joseph ;^whibh  had'reaohedhim  by  a  faithful* me^stoger,  !zl' 
tpitft  oCihe  rtgiUnc^  of  4he  English  cnii^ei^      .  . 
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Qpmpaiueid  by isfiven.  oi  his:  gfj^erals^  Twq  ^rJig^ti^s  m^  two  3J,na|ler^ 
ipssscmtfui  bt^  gol  r«a4y»  hyi  \\\&  or^er^  ^i;  .tKi3  perilous  adven- 
ture. T^is  ynoi  n$»t,  s^ys  Tbicss,  a  desertion ;, ''  for  he  left  a  vie- 
toriott^  army  to  brave  dangers  of  every  kind,  and,  most  horrible  of 
all,  the  danger  of  beiag  carriejd  in  fetters  to  {.ondon."  Bonaparte 
was  himself  very  calm  amidst  these  (dai^gers.  He  possibly  did  not 
imagine  that  Pitt  would.carry  him  about  ju  an  iron  cage,  like  another 
Bajazet,  even  if  he  were  captured  by  an  Jpngjish  fleet.  It  was  the  9th 
of  October  when  he  landed  at-,Fr^jus.  The  people! ought  to  have 
opposesd  his  landing  as  a  viojlation  of  the  Quarantine  laws,  but  they 
said,  "Better  the  plague  than  the  Austrians.,"  The  Austrians  were 
close  at  hand.  They  occupied,  all  the  moui>tainous  passes  which 
fe^arate  France  from  Italy,  After  the  great  victory  of  the  Austro-* 
JRussian  army  at  Novi,  in  August-^which  victory  was  succeeded  by 
other  triumphs^-the  French  were  expelled  front)  the  land' which 
Bonaparte  had'9onqne;red  aa4  reyolutipnized.  'that  he  should  liave 
b^n  reqeived  in  Provence  as  the  man  who§e  advent  would  be  the 
safety  of  France. was  a  natural  and  reasonable  coniidence.  On  the 
l6thof  Octqbf^,  Bonaparte  yas.  in  Pan^.  From  his  old  house  in  la 
xue  Chanter^eine  he  pro^^p^e^  iinro^diately  to  the  Luxembourg,  tlii^ 
.^alaoe  of  the  Direcfpry*  .He  tol^-the  membiir^  tha,t  having  become 
apprised  of  the^disastjer^  ,of  France;  he.  had  come  to  defeiid  the 
country.  But  he  was  to  tliem  aj^  object  of  suspicion  and  of  fear.  Ber- 
.aadotte,  it  is  said,  counselled. the  arrest  of  Bonaparte  for  desertion ; 
and  B^rras  replied, ."  W.e  a-rje  not  strong  enough  for  that."  Tlie 
Directory  consisted  of  Barras,  Si^yes,  Ducos,  and  two  obscure  re; 
publicans,  Moulins  and  Gohi^r.  They  were  divided  in  their  policy 
as  to  abiding  bjy  the  existing  Constitution,  which  some  wished  to 
modify  and  some  to  overturn.  Bonaparte  came  as  a  new  power  to 
mould  or  to  ajWe  conflicting;  opipjons,  whether  of  the  Directors  or 
of  the  Legislative  bodies,  into  a  shape  favourable  to  his  own  ambi- 
tion. He  attached  himself  to  the  party  of  Si^yes.and  Ducos. 
Barras  preserved  a  sort  of  neutrality.  Bonaparte,  had  two  able 
oounsellors  to  assist  hi«>'ia. any  .intrigue  for  the  transfer  of  power 
to  new  hands— iTalleyranjd  and  Fouchd.  The  majority  r. of  the 
CoDiicil  of  FiveHqndredi  wi^h.Bernadotte,  were  against  any  pro- 
-ject  for  organic .<ihaiig^«  Three- weeks  of  intrigue  ended  in  placing 
France  under  af  D-Wlatorship^tiiree  weeks  of  plots,  which  Bou- 
Tienne,  Bonaparte's  secretaiy,!  say%  ^'were  accompanied  by  so 
much  trickery,  falsehood,  aod  treachery,  that  for  the  honour  of 
human  nature  it;ia4estrable  to  hide  them  under  a  .veil"  The^prep- 
antbas.oi  ih^iCciitr9pJk!r|iUH'SiWi^ne^^W°g^. complete.    The  ^f^uf^ 
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cll  of  Ancients  ii6ss<^$8ed  ail  iitiVhcrity,  uod«r  tlie  €(»IMtiftNl<Apfor 
deterrmitlitig  the  "^pke^  df  meeting  il>f  the  DeglSlttCivt  body^'^A 
packed  number  ^sembled  t>nvkteiy  d6  the  ^ttf^^  (■Ad^klb(er'('f8fN 
Brumaire),  atid  decreed  that  the'^  sitting  6li^uldbe<'- BeMtl^  io\U^* 
ing  day  at  the  palace  of  St.  Cloud.  Boflaparte  \rsLs  cbaTged  whh 
tlie  execution  of  thisdecree  ;  and  aH  the  trbops  of  the  line  and  the 
National  Guards  were  placed  tinder  his  orders.  He  Very  quicldy 
availed  himself  of  hi's  po^^er;  by  sftitYonittg  troops  at  the  Tuilerfea, 
at  the  Luxembourg,  at  St.  Ooud,  under  the  command  of  his  fruity 
generals ;  and  by  assigning  to  other  chosen  lieutenants  positions 
where  military  force  might  put  down  all  opposition  thjit  mfghf  b* 
excited  by  those  whose  reign  was  coming  to  a  close.  Bfirrais,  Mou^- 
lirs,  andGoliiir  were  left  to  thelf  own  reflections  in  the  Lujcem*- 
bourg,  whilst  their  servant  was  thus  preparing  to  become  theW* 
mister.  The  Council  of  Five  Hundred  met  on 'the  gflh  of  Novetth 
ber,  only  to  hear  the  decree  which  suspended  'tfretr  sitting  oii  -tl^ft 
day,  arid  which  ordered  thefr  assembling  on  theticxt  day  at  St  0<>wA 
At  one  o'cToiik  on  the  afternoon  of  the  roth,  the  Coil Viirff'df- Alii, 
dents  and.the  Council  of  flVe  Hundred  a^feirrtbled,  surrouridedbj' 
Iroops.  Bonaparte  came  in  his  carriage,  with  anumefbttk  eseorti 
Siiyes  and  Ducds  were  also  there  to  confer  wrth  him.  The  A!>- 
cients  were  told  that'!fie  Directors  had  *  resigned,  and  it  li^as  ^rtt 
posed  to  replace  them  according  to  the  'prbvistbns  o^  the  ^enstitH^ 
tion.  Barras  had  indeed  resigned,  bygett1hg'a#ay  from  Pan^  in 
liot  haste.  Mdulins  and  Gohi^r  were  priftoners  m  the  Luxeihbourg. 
It  was  a  critical  moment.  Bonaparte  came  into  the  Assembly ;  and, 
according  to  the  historical  authorities  of  the  Reroliition,  harangued 
wUh  visible  emotion  but  with  great  effect.  The  speeches  which  the 
historians  put  into  his  mouth  differ  very  considerably :  and  well 
they  may  differ,  says  Bourienne,  who  was  present,  '•'for  he  made  no 
speech,  but  delivered  a  series  of  rambling,  uncontiected  sentetKreB, 
and  confused  replies  to  the  t^re<i1dent*s  questions."  Bferthier  and 
Bourienne  were  glad  to  get  him  aWayfrom  the  wearied  aiKi  i^Mpa- 
tient  Assetnbly.  At  the  Council  of  FHfd  Hundred,  X6  which 'Boni- 
)5arte  then  repaired,  there  were  fewe^-^♦Tirtls  but<in«>fe  actioxb  He 
entered  the  wfng  of  the  palace  where  tliteywere  sittmg^  followed 4sy 
grenadters;  Furious  cries  assafled  him'of  •^Do^vn  with  the  tyrant 
— Do\ilrn  with  the  dictator— Go  ^ut— Go  ottt^'  His  sokUscs  ser- 
rounded  Kim  as  he  made  for  ttie  door,  lite  4n^uiited -his jJiorjiie 
'when  he  escaped  from  Svha*  he  repfesentcd  aKr^t-.'danjI^erjtohis 
'person,  and  told' his  troops  that  an  AVlempt  had  been^fouieito  as- 
'feassinate  him.  *'Vive  Bonaparte"  wis  the  re->assariRg  ciw.  Withitf 
'ftktt  Was  no#A  gttititrdim^^tUt^Oi^im^gjitixyd^ 
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WtitAted'mS^tnb^PtiQt  the  FiveHundredi  '  Hi&,t>rot|ier  X^uctea  vr^a, 
tlie  Pr«ftlliant,4i»4  U9  wad-^^^d  upo^  ^  declare  N.apo)^.a,  " hors  la, 
kii  "-^T^ih^R^'  t^^^e- wpnl^  wl^M:b.had^ea4f»RQl;))e9pi€jrrd  and  many 
9aoth/tM ^^HOla^^axy  tyrant  to  t\fe  s€afibJ£L..Ludenjrefu^ed  to  put 
the  iju^tiQAy  s^i  junpiojred thi^m  to.  heajr,his  byof her.  By  direction. 
qI  i^apolepn  grei^adi^rs  itgaio  eptigred  the  hall;  seized  LiH^ien, 
and  carried  him  iovti^i  The  two  mounted  their  houses.;  Luciea 
faarangufd  the  trogg»;  told  theii^.  th^t  assassins  were,  oyerwbc^lm-. 
^g  the  s^jonty,  thfit  1^  ja^c^  his  brother  ^01114  ?»vvear  to  t^e  fajt)i-! 
lul  to  LXbeniy^  ^  The  soldiers,  hesitated  ,at-  the  proposal  tp  ^^'[ 
pelth^  FIftre  limidir^dirom  tjieir  hall;,  but  Luqien  exclaimed,  *^  L 
siveartkat  V  will^tsib  my^  ewjn  brother  to  the  heart  If  he  ey^r  at-. 
lempt  any^hii^g  agtaio^  thei  liberties,  o^  France.'',  Ag^in  l^'^^^.^p^:- 
<)ie» '  «^04t^ ,  f^.  Vive:  Bqnf^parte."  Nturat ,  ^d  Leclerc  the^  pi}t 
fheiDiv^WftS;^^.th^  beftdof  a  battalia;  ied  them ^o.tke  door  oi  t]ae. 
AfiseiipiMy ;  ,drwi^e<^  th^  ojutpries  qf;  the. members  by .  beat  ot 
dt^Wtts^;  -smd  •^axQd  tV  bfll  ^y  4^  jirresi^tible  po^y^r  whicji, 
HiffLl^il)!  4eBliM^  §hp^^^  alop^  disperse  the  Tiers  litat — "  W^- 
^i  .Qttly  quit  by  th^  ppwcr  of  the  bayonet."  »  NJ^ht  c^me  on,f 
J,.i]fCi^i%cof)il|6^4  ¥<me  4;hv'^3^  member^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^<^  Hu«ndred«  who, 
]^Aefd'/d(fC)^^3,-J9.th^  ^sa^^x4  tfiat  body,  tq  the  effect  Jhat  tjiQ^ 

J?k«ctogi?;C;ci>ti?d,i^  J<KJgerrt^^  s^xty-'p^  oo  longer 

Mipres^nUtiyefi ;,;  aflydf  thfit  a -Prpvi^io^^  Executive  Commission^ 
should  b^  farm^;0f  fh^ee  nfpmbers,  who  sh<^uld  be  styled  Consuls 
'r^Si^'es,  DucoSf  f  njd  N^pokon  Bonaparte  being  named  to  that 
pffice-  The  Council  o£  Anjcients  concurred  in  the  decrees.  The 
three  .^lea^es  itpiaediately  t^qk  tl\e  oaths  to  be  faithful  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people,  to  the  Rp^ul^lic,  to  Liberfy.and  Equal- 
ity, and  ta,tbe  represeptative/system,.  The  'S.'epubl'ic.  on  that  nignt 
feally  came  tP.ai»i  end.  .. 

Whilst  these  eveBts  were  taking  place^  in  Iparis;  whilst  the  su- 
preme power  was  passjlng  into  tjie  hands  of  a  gres^t  soldier, — a  mzin 
of  iBdgjnitable  .eoe^rgy,  .gatberip^  round  him  all  th^  qivl^  and  milita- 
ry talent  of  |ii«.coi^try,..wilhou;  jr^spect  to  the  claims  of  birth,  and 
despising  t);^j[;outine  which.plac^dautlK)nt^  ip  {;l)e  h^nds  of  the  in^ 
capabfe'^l^  I^^^i*^!}  a/d^inistration,  rarefy  departing  from  its  al- 
most s}avibh  d^pen4enjpp  Vrpom  royal  command  or  parliamentary  ia- 
Jiuence,had^ntjap9wecfiil  force  ^pr.the  dejiyerance  of  polland, 
orgaofzed.up^  the  "oldpririciple^  oi  favouritism.  Other  pien  than 
equerries  atr  Windsor  ^tjcipated  the .  resv^lt ;  wben  **  unformed 
jR^meuta  were  ,hnrried  on..imR>fsdiate  service.j  "  .and  brigades' were 
aafi/t  up  '^£ar  the  aix^iisemenX  of  young  Princes  and  of  foc^sh  and 
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inexperienced  Generals."  •  The  •■**'y6unfg'prfildi»'*  lfl«ly  to^  be 
employed  were  the  dukes  of  Yoilc,  C^mberiaKid,  'Mid  tilCMM^ter; 
The  duke  of  York  was  the  only  prmc*  Of  the-  thM^  Whia'Wcnt  W 
Holland  for  hfs  "  amusement."  A  British  army  w^s  ass^eriiMed'  oiSr 
tlie  coast  of  Kent.  A  general,  neither  foolish  "nor'*lne3tperie«icedi 
Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  sailed  on  the  r2th  ofATigus^,''W|thi'a  ifirit 
detachment  6f  twelve  thousand  then  ;  and  he  Wis 'to  be*}61ned  by 
a  Russian  contingent  of  seventeen  t^iousartd  rrteH,  prait!  by^Ehglahd^ 
for  the  conveyance  of  which  force  to  Ht^Rarid^a  sqiiadroh  Itad  becnf 
sent  forth  in  July.  AH  went  well  for  a  time.  Abercromby  effected 
a  landing  at  the  HleldeV,  supported  by  a  fire  ffbm  the  fl^f ;  and 
tlie  trobjjs  were  all  disembarked  on  thi  27th,  after  a  feeble'  r«s!M* 
ance.  The  fort  of  the- Heldtr,  whith  comrhanded  tfe«'  eotnuice  of 
rile  Texel,  was  taken  ]5ossess!on  of;  arid' the  English  'fleet  entered/ 
and  summoned  the  Dutch  fleet  to  surrender.  Thfeft  ^s^n6%attle  j 
for  tile 'Dutch  seamen  wer^  in  a  st^^f  hMubohfittiltloAyVit^llidi 
eight  sail  of  the  line  and  seventfeen-  fri^fes  ••fdltota  ottr  'lOMU} 
TM  ships  were  sent  t6  England,  our  sailors'  miim^ring  ifhattM^ 
had  not  been  tzdcen  as  pri2es'5n  fair* fight';  ahd  publtc-dt^lnioticoYn^ 
jiliiifiing  that  We  had  fumdd  a  mutiny  to  'drln- "oWfl  advanta^^'WlViii 
we  had  So  retently  b^in  placed  in  ^e^ftertie  datigirbf^-^niuhttyffl 
dur  own'flieet.  Abercromby,  "witfh'his*  smatt''f6tice;TtiaintaJfiW['«d^ 
fensive  position';  and  on  the  loth  of  Septetntyer  repulsed  a  fi*w» 
attack  of  twenty-fotif  thousartd*  FreflBtt  and  Dtftch-  under  genera! 
Varidamme.    .The  Russian  contingent,  wHh  an  adQitiohal  force  of 

seven  thousand  British,  now  arrived."   But  t^'ere  came  Veitb  them  d 

....  _    , 

commander-in-chief  who  was  to  supersede  Abercromby.  Th6  ^vlk6 
of  York  tookthe  command  of  the  united. British  and  Russian  arm^ 
of  thirt3-3ix  thousand  mehl  This  wis"* ihdefed  to  make^v^r  upon  5 
large  , scale,  as  far  s^  numbers  were  concerned.  The"  Expedition  t6 
Holland  was  the.'grea^est  attempt  of  the  lirjtish  gov^rnrtient  since 
the  beginning  of  tlie  contest  with  France.'  One  thing  wis  wiaht^d 
'.^a  General  fit  to  command.  The'diike  of  VdrlirHvas  not  withbtit 
exp^rience,in  niilit^ry.hiatters;  he^^is  persohaTlybra'tcf';  butWhtft 
Tie  had  done  befoK^  ^s  the  leader  of  an'  army  was  no' warranty  for 
his  fitness  for  this  hfgh  ftsponsibility.  Ott  the  T9tli  df 'Septembef 
"it  was  determined  td  attack  th6  enemy  in  four  column^,  the  ground 
lieing  of  a  nature  to  prevent  a  concentrated  operation.  Tlie  Rus- 
sian column  under  general  Hermann  was  routed. '  Oft  the  centre 
and  left,  where  the  duk^  6f  Ydrk  was  present,  general  Dundas  ahd 
j^erierai  Pulteney  were  defeating  tttfe'  ewemy.''  But  the  duke,  beds*. 
*Vig  of  the  disaster  of  Hennann,  instantly  chahged  a  plan  which  *^*' 

•  Cornwallis-*'*  Correipondfcncc,"  *vol.  iii.  p.  laj. 
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leacfiag  to  VicMry^  aod  marched' ta  fteas^istance  of  tl)^  jbr^ken  Rus- 
siaosL    Theduk«vras  .himself  then  compelled  to  retrsat;  ai>d  the 
day  prescBted  the  usual  consequences   of  bravery  without  judg» 
ment.     On  the^nd  of  October  another  battje  was  fought,  in  which 
the  right  and  centre  of  the  British  aad  Ryasians  were  partially  suc- 
cessful, but  where  the  want  of  combination  prevented  any  real  ad« 
vantage.    Time  was  precious.    The  republicans  were  gathering  in 
great  force  ;  and  some  strong  place  must  be  9btained,  through  the 
possession  of  which  supplies  from  the  interior  of  the  country  could 
alone  be  insured.    The  army  could  not  remain  to  starve  in  the 
narrow  corner  on  which  they  were  encamped,  amidst  dykes  and 
causeys,  on  swampy  ground   now  saturated  with   autumnal  rains,^ 
Haarlem  must  be  taken.     The  French,  posted  on  a  narrow  isthmus 
by  which  it  was  necessary  to  approach  Haarlem,  were  ready  to  con- 
test the  passage.     Ori  the  6th  of  October  a  battle  was  fought  during 
the  whole  day,  with  equal  bravery  and  equal  loss.     But  the  duke 
of  York  was  no  nigher  the  possession  of  Haarletn.    "The  FirencH 
were  reinforced ;  the  duke  of  York  retired.     Dangers  were  thick- 
ening around  him.  His  great  army  was  reduced  fo  twenty  thousand 
men,  by  sickness,  as  much  as  by  battle.     He  had  provision  only  for 
eleven  days.     He  proposed  a  suspension  of  arms  to  general  Brunei 
the  French  commander,  preparatory  to  the  evacuation  of  fiblland  by 
the  British  and  Russians.     The  only  point  gained  in  tliis  conven- 
tion was  that  the  Dutch  fleet  was  to  be  retained.     He  tought  the 
permission  to  go  home  in  safety,  upon  the  condition  that  eight 
thousand  French  and  Dutch  seamen,  prisoti^rs  of  war  in  England, 
should  be  given  up  to  the  French  government.    The  troops  quitted 
Holland  on  the  30th  of  >Iovembelr.     Loud  were  the  murmufs  at 
home.    The  people  were  thankful  that  k  navy  reiiiairted  to  them  in 
which  command  did  not  wholly  go    **  by  favour  and  affection:** 
Some  were  glad  that  the  ending  of  the  expedition  was  no  worse.^ 
"The  armistice  in  Holland,**  wrote  CornwilRs,  *'  although  it(s  not, 
perhaps,  the  mos\  brilliant  Way  of'gc^tting  oiit  of  the  scrape,  has  re- 
Hevcd  my  mind  from  much  anxiety,  and  has  inSilred  to  us  sbnie 
army,  if  we  are  not  betit  upon  throwing  it  away.'*  *' 

When  Bonaparte  and  his  two  colleagues  had  taken  possessioit 
of  the  Luxembourg  on  the  i.ith  of  November,  he  had  no  jirece- 
dence.  Each  Consul  was  in  his  turn  to  act  as  presf deift.  '  TheVc? 
was  much  to  be  accomplished  before  Bonaparte  could  be  fnstalled* 
in  that  almost  absolute  power  tp  which  all  his  trlWements  were 
tending.  A  hew  Coristitutioh  was  to 'be  made:'  Cortftttissibns* 
were  appointed  to    square    and  dovetail  the  work  ititd  'kUap^^ 

*  "^Correipondence,''  m.  m.  p.  14'. 
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Sibyts  had  btis  pldn  r^ady.  Tliie  tietaite  were  'to  bfe  d^atetf -bel 
tween  the  Consuls  and  the  ^ottmiissiorters.  Tbt  aptitude  of  i5o» 
naparte  for  power ;  his  sagacity  ;  his  quickness  of  bbwrvatipn,^— 
turned  every  discussion  to  his  own  ptospective  advantage.  By  the 
24th  of  December,  the  Constitution  was  completed  and  published. 
The  Executive  authority  was  to  consist  of  three  Consuls,  Bona- 
parte being  First  Consul  for  ten  years.  T!iis  e»ectittve"wa«  to 
propose  the  laws.  The  LeglMative  authprity  was  a  Tribuiiatli,  to 
discuss  the  projects  of  laws,  and  approve  or.  ffej^ct  them  j  ;a*Leg« 
islatiye  .body  of  three  hundred  members,  to  Vote  xipon  the^ws^ 
proposed  by  the  "trfbunate,  without  the  right  of  discussion  ;''atid*a 
Senate  of  eighty  members,  who  were  to  sit  in  secret.  It  was  a 
mock  Legislature,  to  strengthen  the  Executive.  All  these  classds, 
of  legislators  were  to  be.  paid.  The  three  Consuls  were  to  ha^ 
an  allowance,  the  first  Consul  receiving  500,060  francs  a-year ;  each 
pf  the  others  three-tenths  of  that  sum.  Cambacer^s  and  Lebrun 
were  ai?sociated  with  Bonaparte  in  the  consular  office ;  but  the  Veal 
power  Wfis  in  his  hands  alone.  The  Constitution  was  accepted  by 
the  votes  of  the.people,  three  millions  having  registered  their  ap- 
provaL  ,  Xbeii;  votes  were  doubtless  influenced  by  the  agents  of 
the  government.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  people  w^ire  tired  of 
anarqhy;  had  no  confidence  In  a  Directory  and  Councils  of 
Ancients  and  Five  Hundred;  cared  little  aboulXiberty ;  and  had 
a  profound  admiration  for  military  glory. 

When  the  British  Parliament  met  on  the  22nd  of  January,  i8oo^ 
after  an  adjournment  in  October,  a  royal  message  was  presented, 
the  chief  purport  of  which  was  to  lay  laefore  the  two  Houses 
"copies  of  cororounicatiqns  recently  received  trofft  the  enemy, and 
of  the  answers  which  have  been  returned  tliereto'  by  his  majesty's 
comnaaad."  The  eonamunioation^  "  received  from  the  enemy  " 
were  a  brief  note  from  f^Ueyrand,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in 
Fraxice,  to  lord  Grenvilie,  enclosing  a  letter  from  the  First  Con- 
sul to  the  King  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  This  letter,  dated 
5th  Nivose,*  is  too  interesting,  as  wqll  as  too  laconrc,.  to  be 
abridged: 

"  Called  by  the  wishes  of  the  Fr^ch  pation  to  occupy  Ihe  first 
magi^rac^.  of  the  republic,  I.  think  it  proper,  on  entering'  into 
ofiQce,  U>  make  a  direct  communication  of  it  to  your  njajesty.   '  " 

"The  war,  whi5h  for  eight, ^ years  has  ravaged  the  four  (i^^W^fS 
of  the  "wjorld,  must  it  be  eter;ial  r  ^  Are  tnere  no  means  Of  <J6hiirfgi 
to^.jiivi^i;standing;?,     .,.^,,r^^^^  \;'.  '/  ^  •  '  ^     ^ 

*  December  95th,  accordins  to  the  tnmsUtion  Uid  before  Parliameot :  the  a6tli  aiO- 
fording  to  Thiert.  * 
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''How .can  the  most  ent^fbtened  nations  of  Europe,  povierful 
and  strong  beyond  what  their  safety  and  indepeadeace  require^ 
sacrifice  to  ideas  of  vain  greatness  the  benefits  of  commerce,  in^ 
temal  prosperity,  and  the  happiness  of  families?  Howtis  it  thxt 
they  do  not  feel  that  peace  is  of  the  first  necessity,  as  well  as  of 
the  first  glory  ? 

'^  These  sentiments  cannot  be  foreign  to  the  heart  of  yonr 
Majesty,  who  retgns  over  a  free  nation,  and  with^he  soh  view  of 
remdermg  it  happy. 

"  Yonr  majesty  will- only  see  in  this  overture  my  sincere  dcf^ire 
to  contribute  efficacionsly,  for  the  second  'time,  to  a  geneml  pacifi- 
cation, by  a  6tep  speedy,  entirely  of  confidQ^ce,  and  disen^ged 
from  those  forAis  whicti,  necessary  perhaps  to  disgnifirethe  depend- 
ence t>f  weak  states,  prove  ohly  in  those  which  are  strong,  the 
nratnal  desire  of  deceiving  each  dt^r. 

**  France  and  England,-  by  the  abnse  of  their  strength,  maystili 
^ra  long  time,  for  the  nislortuneof  all  nations,  retard  the  period 
of  their  t>ein^  exhausted.  'Bat  I  will  venture  to  say  it,  the  fate  of 
all  ciinTned  nations  is  attaehed  to  the  termination  of  a  war  which 
Involves  the  whtrfe  world/' 

Lord  Qfienville  wrote  on  the  4th  of  Jaoiuary  to  Tallc^mnd,  say^ 
ing  that  his  majesty,  ^'seeing no  reason  to idepart-from  ^oseiforms 
Which  have  long  been  established  in  Europe  lor  transacting  btpsU 
tiess  with  foreign  states,^  had  dfrec^ed  him  ta  rtsturn  an  4iffioiai 
answer,  whfcH  he  )»nck)sed.  This  answer  breathed  no  spirit  but 
^lat  of  ^dj^emrined  hostiKty.  Recafdtnlating  the  i  charged  8o:o£ten 
majie  against Fratice,  that  she  de^red  ''the  exftnnlnakioiifOf'ail 
established  govcmmfents  ^'^-^Inat  '^'the  most  sol enm  treaties 'iia/ve 
cmly  'prepared  the  way>£or  fresh  aggression  ''•!-*his  majesty  oudd 
jBOt  ^  place  his  reliance  enl^e  mere  lenewal  of 'general  pro&ssions 
of  pacific  duipoaitions/'  He  required  to  be  convinoed  'Miiat,)aftea- 
-die  eocperience  of  so  many  years  of  crimes  and  miseties,  bedisr 
principles  have  ultimately 'pre<«alled  In  Fmnee."  The  coavidao^ 
of  ^ttchra change  xoald  only  resnhf rcmai  experience.  ''/7he  ^best 
•and  most  natural  pledge  of  itsretality  and  permanence  would/4be  the 
•restorztion  ai-  Utiat  -line  of  princes  which^  for  94>  -  many  reentuiiea, 
anaintained  tixeiFvesjoh  naiitioti  kt  prosperity  at  home,  and.  in  'c^ 
aideratioQ-^ -and  '•respe;^. abroad.''  Nevertheless^- his  ''majeity 
makes^no  cbdm :to^ p^slriHbe'to  Fi^ance-what  shajlbe  the lomnoC 
tier  gQvemnient'^  As  iherdrextsted'^'iio^' sufficient  evfaldncee:a£  itlie 
principles  by  which  the  new.  ^vernment  wiH  ,be  directed, — no 
reasonable  ground  to  judge  of  its  stability,"  to  persevere  in  "  a  just 
and  defensive  war  ^^^ael  thm^'oaly^oottrse'Whioh^hi^  majesty  could 
at  present  pursue. 
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It  was  eighteen  days  after  this  answer  was  written  that  die  -coiw 
respondenct  was  laid  before  Parliament  The  tetter  of  Bonaparte^ 
and  the  answer,  were,  however,  no  secret.  On  the  ist  of  January, 
GrenviUe  sent  a  copy  of  the  letter  to  his  brother;  as  **  a  curiosity  " 
-*"  I  need  not  tell  you  that  we  shall  say,  no.'*  On  the  3rd,  he  de- 
scribes his  answer,  of  which,  he  says,  we  have  not  hands  enough 
to  make  sufficient  copies.  On  the  i6th  he  writes,  "  His  Corsican 
Majesty's  letters  will  be  out  on  Monday.*'*  It  is  not  difficult  to 
see  that  a  haughty  contempt  for  the  attainment  of  almost  regal 
power  by  a  plebeian,  was  at  the  root  of  that. fierce  indignation  which 
the  British  government  had  never  evinced  when  they  twice  nego- 
tiated for  peace  with  the  Directory.  It  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  Pitt  could  have  sanctioned  such  a  letter  as  Grenyille's.  Ye( 
on  the  4th  he  wrote  to  Addington,  "  We  have  felt  no  difficulty  ia 
declining  all  negotiation  under  the 'present  circumstances ;  and  hay« 
drawn  our  answer  as  a  sort  of  manifesto  both  for  France  and  Eng- 
land, bringing  forward  the  topics  which  seem  most  likely  to  proi^ 
mote  the  cause  of  royalty,  in  preference  to  this  new,  and  certainly 
Hot  .less  absolute  government."t  Lord  GrenviUe  found  in  Talley- 
rand one  who  saw  the  weak  points  of  the  "manifesto"  ataglancei 
and  exposed  them  with  an  irresistible  logic.  In  his  rejoinder  of 
the  14th  of  January  there  is  this  passage :  "  The  First  Consul  of 
the  French  Republic  would  not  doubt  that  his  Britannic  Majesty 
trecognized  the  right  of  nations  to  choose  the  loroa  of  their  governr 
nient^  since  it  is  from  the  exercise  of  this  right  Ihat  he  holds  his 
crowK.  But  iie.has  been  oinabie  to  comprehend  how  to  this  funda- 
ibefital'  principle,  upoii  which  iesis  the'  existence*  of  politicai 
societies,  the  minister  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  could  ahnex  insin^ 
nations  which  tend  to  an  interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
Republic,  arid  which  are  not  less  injurious  to  the  French  nation, 
and  to  its  government,  than  it  would  be  to  England  and  to  his 
Majesty,  if  a  sort  o£  invitation  were  held  out  in  favour  of  that  rb- 
pul^Gan  government  of  which  Ekigland  adopted  the  forms  in.  the 
middle  of  the  last  <century(  or  an  exhortation  to  recall  tO:  the  throne 
that£aniily  whom  their  bii-th  had  placed  there,  and  whom  a  revo- 
lution t»mpelled  ito  desceind  from  it.''  Statesmen  thtnkmg  and  act- 
Ing'iwxth  :Me.  Pitt  dould  Aoi  approve  of  lord  Grenville's  letter.  It  is 
5'  too  caustic  and  opprobrious,"  said  Addington*^'<  it  has  not  quite 
enough  of  the  character  of  moderation,^'  t  Wilberforce  writes,  *'  I 
must  «ay  I  was  shocked  at  ^ord  Grenville's  letter ;  for  though  our 

•  **  Court  and  Cabinets,  fc."  vol.  iii.  pp.  4,  $»  6.  '  "  ^ 

'  f  t  "Lifeof  Sidn»oiith,"vol.  i.|>.  »49.     '  '  I 
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goTemxnent  might  §eel  adV^tse  tb'anry  MaMre'  Vrkich'  might  appeae 
to  ^Tc  the  stamp  of  dttr  authority  tO  fi(ma^>arte's  ri##  dignity;  jrei 
i  mtBt  say  that,  unk^s^liey  have  s6fihre  better  teason  than  I  feat* 
they  possess  for  believing  that  he  ii^  Irfceiy  t6  he  liurled  from  his 
throne,  it  seems  a  desperate  game  tt>  play — to  offend,  and  insult, 
and  thereby- irritate,  this  vain  man' beyond  the  hope  of  forgive- 
ness."* Cornwallis,  s?x -months  after,  designated  Grenville*^  lettef 
as  "  haughty  and  most  uAwise.'^ — **The  unprovoked  tesolcfnce  o| 
lord -Grenville's  lettc?r  has  plated  us  in  a  state  of'snGbierfibarTtlsK^ 
ment,  that  I  must'ccmfess  I  have  hardly  a  hdpie  thisit  We  tan  tictt^- 
cate  OQTselves."  t  Bonapaifte  hani  written  a  coin<:il4atc5fy  letter-  to 
the  emperor  of  AustHa,  which  ^Iso  had  been  treated  with  eotttlsthptr 
The  consequence  wa^,  Marengoi  The  correspondence  Wfth  ^Franetf 
again  roused  Fox  into  political  activity.  He-vyrote  in  Jaoaavy/ 
^  My  letters  tell  me  what  I  can  scarce  credit,  that  the  ministers 
have  given  a  flat  rtinial  to  the  great  Consur^  proposition  a^ti^ecvt.' 
Surety  they  must  be  quite  mad/'  t  ^ox  again  a]ppearedih  hi^  ptace' 
m  Parliament ;  taade  one  bf:  his  greatest  speeclies,  which  "was  a  te* 
ply  to  an  equally  gratid  oratorical  -display  by  Pitt ;  and  wab  in  a 
minority  of  64  to  265.  In  the  Hotisie  of  Lotxis^  QrenViile  delivered 
a  speech  of  remarkable  abllify,  4:>ai  tending,  even  mbre  than'^i^ 
letter,  to  make  the  quarreil  ^irith'  Friiiiee  a  personal  ^uarvctl^itH 
Bonaparte.  In  the  third  year  of  the  Republic^  said  the  liobli^  ^eci 
retary  for  Foteigft  Affiali^S)'*he  imposed  upon  the  French  people; 
by  the  mouth'bf  the  cannon,  that  very  consfitntibn  which  .h<6>4ia9 
BOW  destroyed  by  theipbititoS' the  bayonet,  freiaties  'ttiadi  and 
broken,'with'SardiBfia,^  Witfc  Tuscan]^,  with  the  petty  Statei^  bf  IlaV, 
were  radfted  and  anaotkedby^Boosbparte;'  Veuice^  Rbnwv'G^iioai 
Switeeriand^  tv^re^exats^fos  of  his  perfidy/  -He  pofnrted  10  Egypt 
to  exhitMt  his  falsehoods,  hiS'bta^ph^mie*,  hifi»  hypocrisies;  hi$  mul« 
tiplied  violations  of  all  rellgid^^' and*  mdraP  tf«s\  '  '*  Having;  there-^ 
fore,  such  bases  for  us  to  form  a  correct' opfAioRQ  bf  his  polkv,  cari 
it  be  thought  Inconsistent  to  believe  that  heC'feas  'no  intenti6it  df 
fnifilling  hi^eingagements."  §  We  can  scarefely  dbj^ct  to  Tbiei^; 
when  he  says,-**  the  Englisfh  ministersi  especially  lord  Greiivillei 
employed,  with  regard  to  the  First  Consul,  language  the  most 
offensive.     They  had  not  otherwise  treated  Robe&pferre.''  ||      We 

look  back  upon 'the  first  fifteen  yekrs  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 

...  '  •-■.'       .  i     .  •     i 

•  "life  of  Wilbferfoite,"  vol.  ii.  p.  354~^Lflili«r  ofijamuaiy^. 
t  Cora^)ralU»-<-"  Corvt^qAd^no^t"  voL  iii.  p^  »70— 177, 
t  "Coif;espon4ience  o^Fox,"  vpl.jii.  Pi  174. 
$  Seo  •^r.irliaiiaefitary  History,"  v6l.  xxxiv. 
g  *' L«  CoMAt  (6t  I' Blii|>iit,!*  torn.  I.  Uyro  ii. 
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much  tidrpdoi^. Jthfi  wBMiQ«i,ctb€ imi  &itl^ and  thje  in^lf^oceoC 
^(pnapEifte.  &«t: i^e  c^aw^^ny  that  the;  a£Eronts  of  the  niaistry 
of  Pitt  Aiui  QrctQvHl&were  &u£^ient  to  ^.tir;  within  hi^.  ^  Vi^t 

ting^ulshable  hatred  of  £n|^(jH 

The.tHBc;  wa9  not  Qppor<fUa^  £or  rej^ting  overtures  of  peace- 
la  the  ftiinds  of  thQ  people  *'p^ace":was  always  asspciated  with 
^*  plenty."  Scarcity  and  even  famine  were.  Regarded}  and  cot  uo-^ 
)ustly  (K),  Sk^  CooisequeQces  of  war.  The  people  of  these  islands 
were,  throughout  the  year  iSoo^  and  partly  in  <iSoi^  on  the  bripk  oi 
faittine.  There  h£|d  been  a  bad  harvest  in.  1795,  when  ipu.rke  pub- 
lished his  "Thoughts  and  t)etail^  pa  Scarcity."  In  a  few  pointed 
sentatiqes  he  ^^preased  the  grea^C  economic  truth  which  agitators 
^QCes^  .SUkd  pf^^do-phiJanthropists  despise.;  ''Labour  is  a  ^com^ 
rnodjity  likie- every.'Otli^r,  and  rises  prf^lls  acQ9r<^ing  to  tbe  demand. 
♦  >  :»r  «  '.Wag^s  hay^e  .bee^  twipe.  r^is^  m  my  time>  ^nd  they 
\)^fur  a^jfi)ll.:pi?ei^tiQii»  or  even  a  greater,  tbao' forn^rly*  to. ^Q 
iPQdJumKdiprovisi<Mj^  dwing  tb^  last  bai-cyvle.of  tWiQi>ty  yf»r^  If 
wo  wove* ^Idly  to  atl«mpfe  tP  force  th^m  beyon4  ,\U>  rthe  ^tone  whioh 
we;  Had  foiled  uprt^e  hiil  wOuldoitly  fallback  tip<>n  thfim  jn.a.dA9)ul•- 
lsbedde»ngn{il;  en^twfaat  iodeed  is  iHo  fdr  lesserf^vil*  ^  aggmvate4 
pr#ce*ol  all  iha  provisjoas  wWch  arp  the  result  dfA^if.mapval  tpij.'? 
In.' saying: 'lh$t  tho  sqi^res  oi^oxMk  ^d  dfned'W<beo  (l>ey  gaver 
it -as  ti>dropinioti  that  the  r^te  Of  wages  .<Might  to  ri$^and  fall  with 
th&  imirketf^f  pfroytsionsy'he  laughed  a^4  thciory  whi^  )he  $(^ire^ 
Qf  itnaily,  a'c^uj^ty  would  soon  rediice  to  yory  .^Aei^t  •  pr^tice^* 
The  B«rkpWr«-i«st|x:es  and^  "othet^d|Acrcftt  p^nsQUs^^^lecktedy  i% 
}i^W  ^ba4  wh^vth^gaUon  k^a^of  Sb?;  ^r»3ss<.6^lf^Q06t  ij?.rth««)[ 
pv^xy  Jn»ir«h0iild  rec^ivQ  in  w^^a^  or  iik  fiXkcmwiC^  irjcn*  the  pft»r'» 
rates;  js^  wceJfclyj  »nid  is*  M  for  thetaup(K9rt.oi  eviery  0ther.CKf  his 
fdmily.;  and  in  propontioj^  as  the  piice  of  bread  fifie^  and  fa|l^  $d,' 
to  the  rami  a4d'  i<;^to<very  ot^er  o£,the  f&niily,.on  every  ])enny 
which;  the  loaf:  Wffi  above  a  shillingr  This  Berkshire  bread^scale 
^^S: almost  uoiyersadly  adopted  in  the  agricultural  counties  ;  an4 
thus,  as  the  prjo^  of  |^e  loaf  of  bi^ad  continued  to  rj$e  almost  in^ 
variably , from  1IF95  to.jjBpo^  the  allowanpes  from  the  j^es  were  ai» 
encour^gemeM  to  consufne  as  iK^oph  it^  a  season-  of  scarcity  as  in^  a^ 
season  of  abundance.  1  Deficient  harvests  raised  the  price  of  wh^t 
\o  ^344t.a  quarter  in  1800,  aad  to  156^.  a  quarter  in  the  spring  of 
1 801.  The  danger  had  become  imminent,  at  the  time  when  the 
conclusion  .of  a' peace,  offered  by  France  might  have  opened  our 
ports  to  importations  which  would  have  fed  that  hisrge  body  of  the 
artisan  class  that  were  not  fed,  without  stint,  by  the  operation  of  a 
bread-scale.    In  February,  jSpo,  palliatives  .w«r«  jesorted  to.  The 
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%ale  of  bUBSid  which  k^d  oat  b^^.b^ik^  tn^ntyfour  h^ur^  ^f9»  pro*- 
hibitecL  The  people  were  exhorted  to  economy  by  proclamation. 
Brawn  bread  was  to  be  eaten  iostead  oC  white.  Noble  lorcis  re- 
solved tp  dlscQuragq  t^e  use  of  pastry  in  theif  families.  At  the 
ead  of  November,  the  pr9$pect  became  more  alarming.  I m porta* 
lion  was  encouraged  by  excessive  bounties.  Great  Britain  did  not 
grow  enougb  corn,  even  in  average  -years,  for  the  subsistence  of 
the  people.  The  price  of  corn  was  always  subject  to  extreme 
fluctuations.  The* whole  ter^dency  of  the  ftnai^cial .  operations  of 
the  government  was  to  raise  prices  to  an  unnatural  height.  The 
gevemiaejit,  when  the  evil  reached  its  culminating  point  at  jlhe  end 
of  i8ooandthQ  beginning,  of  k$oi^  was  powerless,  except  to  bring 
ia  a  Brown  Bread  Sill.  They  did  somethtng  more.  They  again 
suspended,  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  for  the  people  were  rioting. 
Pitt  clearly  saw  the  social  danger  to  which,  these. riots  woul^  lead ; 
^  Unless  the  magistrate^  ^nd  gentle menr  ar^  Arm  in  cILscoun tenant 
cing  and  resisting  ajl  arbitrary  reductions  of  price,  and  regulations 
of  the  mode  of  dealings  great  mischief  mu$t  follow."*  Komilly 
saw  the  same  mischief  as  the  consequence,  of  ^he  economic  ignor* 
aoce  :  "  Never,  to  be  sure,  were  there  such  temptations  held  out 
to  riot  and  insurrection  as  the  resoJutiposr  which,  ip  consequence 
of  the  late  nots«  have  been«i\ter^d  into  Jn  different  parts  of  the 
country  respecting  the  price  o|  provisions.  *  ..  I  cannot  find 
that  the  least  attempt;  ^as  been*  anywhere  made  to  undeceive  tha 
pec^le;  but,  on  the  cooitrary,  an  opinion.  tl>e.  most  repugnant  to 
Qonunon  sense ; — that  is,  that,  provisions  of  all. kinds  bear  a  higher 
price  than  the  persons  who  d^l  in'  theI^  can  well  afford  to  sell 
them  at,— is,  without  thQ^eastkuiuiry  u^n  thfs  subject,  everywhere 
acted  upon  as  an:  established  tifuth."  t  The  author  of  this  History 
has  a  distinct  recollection  of  his  alarm,  when,,  a  child  of  .nine  years 
old,  he  saw  a  mob  parading  the  streets  of  Windsor  ;  breaking  the 
windows  of  the  bakers  ;  and  going  forth  Jn  a  body  with  the  intent, 
tion  of  burning  a  neigbbouric^  mill.  Tbef  military  were  called  outi., 
The  mayor  and  aldermen  sat  on  a  Friday. night  in  solemn  deliber-* 
ation  on  the  imperative  necessity  of  quietiitg  the  people  by  making 
provisions  cheaper.  There  were  difficuhies  in  the  way  of  this  mag-» 
nanimous  resolve  as  regarded  bread  and  meat.  The  wc^-shipful 
body  compromised  the  matter  by  solemnly  proclairaing  that  whei^. 
the  butter-women  brought  their  butter  to  market  on  the  Saturday^ 
morning,  they  should  not;  presume  to  ask.  nK>re  th^n  a  shilling  a 
pound,  under  penalty  of  confiscation.    In  the.ispring  of  iSoi  the 
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high  prices  reached  their  maximum.  On'  the  5th'  of  Kfarch/tli# 
price  of  the  quartern  loaf  was  is.  lo^d,  A  good  harvest  came  to 
ease  the  sufferings  of  the  people  ;  and  In  the  middle  of  ^  October 
the  price  o(  the  quartern  loaf  had  fallen  to  1154'^.  I"  ^801  the 
Poor  Rdtes  had  risen  to  a  sum  exceeding  four  milUons  sterhng, 
with  a  population  of  nine  millions.  The  provision  for  the  poor  had 
doubled  since  1783.  How  m(Tch  temix>rarv  mischief  was  averted, 
and  how  much  permanent  evil  was  created,  by  the  system  of  multi- 
plying jiaupers  by  paying  wages  out  of  rites,  is  not  necessary  hero 

to  consider.  

Montholon,  in  Ms  history  of  Napo!*«n  at  St.  Helena,  represent* 
him  as  saying  that  when  he  made  overtures  of  peac?e  to  England 
he  "  had  need  of  war  ; "  that  Mr.  Pitt's  answer  was  impatiently  ex- 
pected. ■**  When  it  arrived  it  filled  me  with  a  secret  satisfaction  f 
his  answer  could  not  have  been  more  favourable.**  Bonaparte  had; 
nevertheless,  victories  of  peace  to  achieve  as  well  as  victories  of 
war.  He  pmbablyonly  wanted  a  breathing-time  when  he  p)roposed' 
to  negotiate, — a  truce  rather  than  a  lasting  pacification.  Neverthe-' 
less,  the  satisfaction  which  he  derived  from  the  rejection  of  His' 
proposals  is  not  a  tribute  to  the  soundness  of  the  policy  of  the- 
British  cabinet.  Bonaparte  was  thus  enabled  to  perstiade  the* 
French  that  his  personal  fembition^was  wot  th^  motive  for  a  contin- 
uance of  a  war  which  brought  so  many  sufferings  to  the  great  body 
of  the  people.  Their'desire  for  gl^ry  was  at  that  time  greatly  dV 
minished  by  their  greater  desire  for  rest  under  a  settled  govem-I 
ihent. '  By  the  vigour  of  his  administrative  genius  he  soon  brotfg^t' 
the  d"vil  institutions  Of  Frfance  into  working  order.  The  Treasury' 
Of  the  Dinictoryhad  depended  upon  forced  loans,  confrscatfons,' 
and  plunder  of  foreign  countries.  Bonaparte  enforced  a  regnlar 
system  of  direct  taxation,  and  compelled  the  functionaries  to  keep 
correct  accounts.  He  established  the  system  of  prefectures-^tliat- 
system  of  departmental  administration  which,  with  little  variation* 
during  sixty  years,  has  always  been  an  efficient  sup|5i)rt"of  every 
government,  whether  its' objects  were  beneficent  or  despotic*  He 
te-modifelled  the  judicial  system.  He  did  many  wise  and  good 
things  which  France  would  probaMy  tiot  so  readily  have  received, 
from  any  other  authority  than  that  of  an  incipient  despotism.  He' 
did  not  he'sUtite  to  show  the  direction  which  his  government  was' 
prepared' to  tike  for  its  conservation.  He  propitiated  the  Clergy; 
he  organized  a  Police  a^  one  of  the  chief  instruments  of  repressing 
new  tendencies  to.  Revolution  ;  he  destroyed  that  liberty  of  the. 
Press  which  had  kept  the  people  in  a  ferment  since  1789.  "  Every 
journal,"  said  a  dc^r^e  of  the 'Consul,  "  shall  be  imniedUtely  s\ip- 
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pressed  which  shall  insert  any  articles  contrary  to  the  respect  due 
to  the  social  pact,  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  and  to  the  glory 
cl  the  armies  ;  or  which  shall  publish  invectives  against  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  nations  which  are  friends  or  allies  of  the  Republic, 
even  if  those  articles  should  be  taken  from  foreign  journals."  He 
had  given  to  the  Consul  Cambacer^s  the  control  over  the  judicial 
system;  and  to  the  Consul  Lebrun  the  administration  of  the 
finances.  He  retained,  as  his  own  especial  charge,  the  depart- 
ments of  War,  Marine,  Interior,  Foreign  Affairs  and  Police. 
Never  was  there  a  more  efficient  machinery,  not  only  for  extinguish- 
ing Jacobinism,  but  for  taking  away  even  the  .semj^lance  of  liberty 
from  a  nation  that  did  not  understand  it — a  nation  -  *'  indocile  by 
temperament,  yet  accepting  the  arbitrary  and  even  the  violent  rule 
of  a  sovereign  more  readily  than  the  free  and  regular  government 
of  the  chief  citizen."* 

•  •  • 

The  pacification  of  La  Vendee  was  completed  by  the .  end  of 
January,  without  any  sanguinary  struggle.  The  insurgents  were 
won  to  submission  by  moderation,  instead  of  being  trodden  into 
despair  as  they  had  be^n  by  the  severities  of  the  old  republican 
authorities.  Su wacpff  ^d  gone  home  after  liaving  been  kept  at 
bay  in  Switzerland ;  and  the  mad  emperor  Paul  was  won .  over  by 
the  courteous  policy  of  the  First  Consul.  Bonaparte  had  now  only 
two  enemies  •  to  contend  with,*— Great  Britain  and  Austria.  But 
these  were  by  far  his  most  po^'erii;}  enemies.  He  must  break  up 
their  alliance  by  some  sigpal  trivi^phs  in  Italy  and  Germany  before 
he  could  be  safe  in  his  sovereign  rule.  To  contend  with  Great 
Britain  at  sea  would  have ,  been  a  vain  ambition.  He  was  now 
established  in  regal  state  at  the  Tuileries.  He  was  surrounded  by 
a  Court,  as  glittering  in  dress,  a^d  almost  as  rigid  in  ceremonial 
as  that  of  the  dukes  and  marquises  at  Versailles.  He  would  have 
his  own  dukes  and  princes  in  good  time.  Meanwhile  his  fascinar 
ting  wife  would  gather  aro.ond  her  the  fashion  of  Paris,  as  fashion 
then  existed  there.  T^r^  vere  beautiful  women,  victorious  gen- 
erals, and  submissivi^  ambassadors,  in  those  saloons ;  and  there 
was  no-lknk  to  the  cosl^jof.the  most  luxurious  display.  Madame 
de  StaSl  has  described  tKese  first  days  of  the  Consulate :  "  1  saw 
the  Fiiist  .Coii$ttl  entet  the  paldjce  built  by  kings ;  and  althougji 
Bonaparte  was  yet  fAr  ^om.the  magnificence  he  has  since  de- 
veloped, One  beheld  already  in  all  who  surrounded  him  an/anxiety 
to  do  him  homage  aXt^r.an  oriental  fashion,  which  wpuld  perauad^ 
bim  that  to  govern  the .  world  was  a  very  easy  thing..  .  .  ^n  asr 
cendiog,  the  staircase  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd  who  pcessed  around 
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him,  his  eyes  would  rest  neither  upon  one  object  nor  upon  ^aty 
person  in  particular.     There  was  always  something  of  the  vague 
and  careless  in  his  physiognomy,  and  his  looks  only  expre^seid 
what  was  always  suitable  to  his  character  to  show, — indifference  to 
fortune  and  contempt  for  men."  *     Madame  de  Sta^l  had  a  hatred 
of  Bonaparte ;  but  she  is  perhaps  not  wholly  unjust,  when  she  says, 
**  He  has  in  his  whole  nature  a  foundation  of  vulgarity  that  even 
'the  gigstntic 'r«a<ch  of  hH  atnbitfon  eannot  always  hide."     From  the 
•luxurious  grandeur  of  the  Tuileries,  from  the  flatteries  of   his 
'sycophants,  from  his  earnest  work  as  chief  magistrate,  he  resolved 
to  depart  for  a  aeaSoh — to  make  an  effort  in  his  own  person  to  re- 
cover the  ground  whith  had  been  lost  in   Italy.     It  was  an  infrae- 
-tion  of  the  Constitution  that  the  First  Consul  should  cotmmftnd  an 
-army  on  a  foreign  soil.     He  did  not  stand  upon  such  like  points  of 
observance.     But  he  would  conceal  his  plans ;  and  find  safety  in 
-a  new  career  of  irresponsible  glory. 

There  was  an  army  of  reserve  formed  at  Dijon,  to  reviewwMch 
army  Bonaparte  ostensibly  left  Paris  on  the  6th  of  May.  He  in- 
spected the  troops,  and  quitted  Dijon-  on  the  7th.  On  the  8tb  he 
was  at  Geneva,  He  had  deputed  one  of  hi§  generals  to  inspect 
the  pass  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard.  "  Can  we  pass  ?"  said  Bona- 
parte. "  With  great  difficulty,"  replied  the  general.  "  Then  tet  us 
set  out,"  said  the  man  who  would  have  banished  the  word  *^ihipos- 
sible'from  his  Vocabulary.  The  Austrian  general,  M das,  with 
the  main  body  of  the  army,  was  in  the  territory  of  Genoa.  Th^ 
object  of  Bonaparte  was  to  seifee  Milan,  -and  t)laee  himself  bet^tfen 
the  Austrian  army  and  the  empi&ror's "dominions.  Thirty-f5v« 
thousand  men,  under  general  Lannes,  went  forward  to  cross  the 
'Great  St.  Bernard.  The  cannon  were  dismounted  at  the  fbot  df 
the  mountain,  and  dragged  over  on  sledg^es  and  hoUoMr  trunks  of 
trees.  Lannes,  and  Berthier  with  another  division,  had  croiised  the 
tnountain  on  the  i6th.  Bonaparte  followed  them  ifrom  LaufeAnne 
-On  the  17th,  With  a  young  Swiss  for  hS«  guide.  The  famous 
picture  by  David  represents  the  hero  of  a  melOKlmma  hi  the  gramd- 
^t  of  <*  poses."  Bonaparte  went  over  th^t  Atps  lilc*  a  very  or- 
'dinary  traveller,  without  danger,'and  -sui^irfng  no  privation.  His 
^my  had 'df€icalty  enough  with  their  munitions  ilf  war.  dUe  bad 
-not,  like  Csesar,  to  fight  many  battles  tik  these  'moutitain  <pas8eA. 
VL^<}tAy  liiei  with  a  flight  resistance  &t  Bard,— 4i  fort  Which  com- 
tnaftded  the  riairow  pdss  in  the  valley  below  Aosta.  Other  divisions 
t>f  the  French-army  bad  crossed  by  the  »t.  ^othaj'd,  .th43  Simpto^ 
^ont^Cen^vee,  J^lont  C^nis,  and  tiie  LiUfterSt.  ^BemardiK  Sixty  of 


seventy  iboasaA^  ^netftitfi  Wei%  (Mi  the  ItaMan  skle  of  tlie  Alp^ 
idthout  the  knowledge  of-  tVft  Aufttri^s.  On  the  30th  oi  Majr 
Bonaparte  was  in  Mllsin^  having  entered  the  city  without  opposi- 
tion. The  Austrian  commandewn-chief,  Melds,  an  agfed  man  of 
hrgt  experiences  aniof  well-tried  bravery,  was  at  Nice,  from  which 
he  had  driven  the  French  under  Suchet.  He  rapidly  marched  to 
enoounter  Bozhiparie, 'whose  advanced  guard  was  on  the  Po.  He 
was  b^ween  Melas  and  another  Austrian  army  at  Mantua,  on 
%he  Adda,  and  in  thfe  Tyrol;  His  situation  was  hazardous.  If  he 
}oi9t  at)att3%  he  eoUld  6My  i^^treat  oter  the  Alps  by  ihd  passes  he 
liad  crossed.  M  ela^  Concentrated  his  forces  at  AKi^Aridria.  '1Bon»- 
fMirte  marched  €0  meerhim ;  tsrds^d  (he  Poat  Pi^cen^ ;  andtoe^k 
«p  his  position  tn  fhe  plain  Of  Marengo.  On  *(fee  14th  of  June, 
44ela£  came  out  of  Alessandria,  ^d  attacked  the^  Frtimfh.  -For  somfe 
time  h&  appeared  to  be  winning  a  great  vicldry.  He  fc^d  be^afteft 
thedivtsi^  of  Victor,  liad*  driven  Lannes  back<«ttd  worn  out  wltH 
tat%iie:had-gOf:e  baek  to  Al^lMndria,  katHh^.  the  triiknph  to  be 
completed  by  general  Zach.  Desaix,  who  had  very  recently  w- 
tumed  from  £gyp2,  W^s  fifAtY^  by  Bonlpkite  to  lead  up  a  division 
to  engage  the  advancing  Austrians.  Desaix  turned  the  tide  of 
tetfle,  and-  #aS  himself  Idlfo'd.  The  Whole  Austrian  army  now 
gave  way:  Marengo  was  woo.  The  nei^t  day  Melas  asked  for  ah 
amistlce.  iBy  the  convientloti  of  (Alessandria,  the  Austrian  -  lost 
all  tferat  th6y  had  gained  in  1  y^Ohd^t  799.  They  evacuated  Italy  as 
laf  ais  the  Ibfkido,  iSAdgave  up' Genoa,  andall  t^e  ^ttong  places  iA 
Piedbidlft^sind  Ihe  ftfilanlis;  Oti'>^  if»d  of  July,  Bdnaparte  was 
agsun  tn  P^s.  Dixridgi  his  tabsence,  various  parties  of  repub- 
^oaa^  itid  royaKsts  ^e«'iOf«ded^agali»St  him,  who  might  hav^ 
shaken  his  power  had  his  bold  plan  of  a  cftnhpialgn  ($^^  a  failure. 
Maren|;o  seated  him  firmly  in  tkp  curule  chair,  which  wa$  to  be 
exchanged  for  a  throne. 

The  campaign  of  Moreau,  who  entered  Germany  at  the  head 
of  a  hundred  thousand  men,  was  a  series  of  victories,  until  an 
armistice  was  concluded  on  the  15th  of  July.  Hostilities  were 
suspended  whilst  negotiations  for  peace  were  proceeding  at  Lune- 
ville.  The  preliminaries  were  signed  on  the  28th  of  July,  fiut 
the  emperor  had  entered  into  an  engagement  with  Great  Britain, 
that  no  peace  should  be  concluded  by  either  power  which  did  not 
comprehend  the  two  Allies.  His  resolution  was  fortified  by  a 
new  loan.  The  emperor  refused  to  ratify  the  preliminaries  which 
had  been  agreed  to  at  Luneville.  Meanwhile,  Malta,  which  had 
been  blockaded  for  two  years  by  the  Enplish  fleet,  surrendered  to 
the   British  troops  in  September.     Hostilities  were  revived  in 
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Germany  on  the  29th  of  Norember.  The  archduke  John,  who  ha4 
taken  the  command  of  the  Austrian  army,  cro$sed  the  Inn  with  a 
hundred  thousand  men,  to  attack  Moreau,  whose  troops  were  con- 
centrated near  the  village  of  Hohenlindea,about  twenty  miles  from 
Munich.  The  forest  of  Hohenlinden  lay  between  the  iraper^ajl 
army  and  the  position  which  Moreau  had  taken  up«  It  could  only 
be  reached  by  two  great  roads  through  the  fprest  of  thick  pine 
trees,  and  by  cross  roads  rendered  almost  impassable  by  the  snowp 
and. storms  of  a  winter  that  had  now  set  in<  To  describe  tl))S 
great  battle  on  the  difficult  ground  between  the  Iser  and  the  Ina 
Is  atiisk  for  voluminous  historians.  The  general  reader  will  derive 
more  vivid  impressions  from  the  spirited  poem  of  Campbell  thai^ 
from  all  the  exactness  of  strategic  detaUs.  ^e  will  call  to  xowd 
the  picture  of  the,  evening,  wbed  ^^aU  bloodless  lay  th^  uDirodd^ 
snow,"— of  the  beat  of  drum  "at  dead  of  night,"—- of  the  morning 
when  the  level  sun  scarce  **  can  pierce. the  tirai^clouds  roUing  dun,? 
•^-of  the  deepening  contest  between  '^furious  Franfc  And  fiery 
Hun;"— 

"  Few,  few  shall  part  where  nviQy  meet ;  i 

The  snow  shall  be  their  winding  sheet." 

On  that  .3rd  of  December,  the  victory  of  Moreau  was  decijsivef 
The  French  lost  four  thpusand  men,;  the  Imperialists  lost  a  far 
greater  number,  besides  f^iteon  thousand  prisoners  and  all  their 
artillery.  Moreau  pursued  the  archduke  John^  and  was  on  the 
road  to  Vienna*  The  archduke  proposed  att  armistic^«  which  wa$ 
concluded  on  the  ?6th  of  December,  tlie  emperor  ex^giog  to 
negotiate  separately  for  peace*  (xreati  Britaio  had  releasied  him 
from  his  pledge*  The  peace  .of  IjuntvUle  waa  completed  00  the 
9th  of  Feb/uary,  1801** 

*  See  the  Chroholosical  Table  of  Treaties  at  the  end  of  the  next  Chapter. 
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'CHAPTER   VTir. 

CMnnvneeMent  of  the  aknecntnth  eetitiityi-^ParUaaneiit  opeb6d.-t-The  \6a^  d^posUioa 
to,4Qocessioas  (o  th^  Carbolics  of  |reUnd«-rM,r.  Pitt  resigns,  in  Gou;>e^ucuce.-^Mf* 
AddingtQn  prime  minister.— The  king  :vgaiD  become*  insane. — The  northern  powers 
form  a  treat/ of  A^mcd  Neuthinty.— ExpeSition  against  Denmark.— The  niv.il  battii 
of  C«penhaeB*.*4>N€l«in's  -loctory.— Ait  krtnletjeo.  toAG:tided.«-Attateinfttidt>  of  th« 
emperor  .Paul,r>£xpeditioQ .  to  Egypu-^-Baitle  ofi  Akxandiia  and  dc^th  of  Aber* 
crumby. — The  French  evacuate  Egypt. — Preliminaries  cf  {>e4ce  with  France— x 
N^otiliions  of  lord  Cdm^lUs  at  Ainlens.— Diplomitic  dis^tttei  and  dTficaltiet^ 
The  peace  of  Amietufcotieludedi    '..  ^ 
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Popolation  of  Great  Britain,  iSoi.' 

A  New  Century  I  '  Tht  oommeficerrients  of  another  Year,  of 
another  Decadd,  of  another  Cen^^ry,  are  rarely  marked  by  any 
corresponding  chidiges  in  tHeaffaiPs  of  nations ;  but  they  are  sug^ 
gestire  of  comparison'sr^h' other  f.iivnlar  eras.  '  At  the  commence^ 
itient  bf  the  eighteenth  century  U'ha$  been  estimated,  upon  the 
imperfect  data  of  the  Registers' 6f  Births  and  Burials,  that  Eng- 
land and  Wales*  corttain^  a  Population  of  about  five  million  and  a 
half.  At  the  comm^atreiment  of  the  nineteenth  ceiitury  a  Censu<t 
of  the  people  had  been  token,. and  it  wais  found  tlVat  England  and 
Wales  contained  abont  nine  m^Uion^.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  eigliteenHi  century,  WiHi^m  ill.,  from  his  deatb-bed,  retoni* 
mended  the  completion  of  a  firm  and' entire  Union'  between  Eng- 
land and  Scottand;  and  *wi thin' sev6n  years  the  Act  of  Urtion  was 
passed.  At  tke  commfcncetftent  of  the  nineteenth  century,  thii 
Union  between  Great  Britain  and  Irdand  was  perfected  ;  and  on 
the  2ind  of  Jaftuary^  tSot,  the  first  Session  of  the  first  Parliamen? 
of  the  United  Kingdom  commencedl  by  the  electTon  of  the  Speaker. 
At  thetoramenciE^mfent  of  the  eighteenth  century  William  III. 
accomplished  the  Grand  Alllahce  of  the  powers  of  Europe  against 
the  ambitious  designs  of  the  despotic  head  of  Ihfe  French  Mon- 
archy. At  the  commencement  of  thfe  nineteenth  cehttiry  George 
III.  was  the  s6le  sovereign  of  Europe*  who  had  not  succumbed  to 
the  military  despotism  of  the  French  Republic.  The  twp  ceri- 
tunes  seem  separated  by  a  vast  chasm.  His(orj'  bridges  over  the 
gulf;  and,  rightly  corfsiderefl,  shows  hbw  one  series  of  event§  is 
essentially  connected  whh*  a  preceding  series — how  great  moral 
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causes  are  steadily  moulding  the   future  of  mankind,  whilst  the 
reign  of  violence  and  injustice  endures  but  for  a  season. 

The  Session  was  opened  on  the  2nd  of  February  by  a  Speech 
from  the  throne.  The  king  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  availing 
himself  of  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  Parliament  of  the 
United  Kingdom  at  a  crisis  so  important.  "  This  memorable  era, 
distinguished  by  the  accompli $bQ(i9iU$  of^  measure  calculated  to 
augment  and  consolidate  the  strength  and  resources  of  the  empire :" 
rTr*-**thts  happy  Union^' which  by  the  blessings  6f' PiwideneeTlMtt 
now  been  effected ;  "-^siich  were  the  vague  congratulations  in 
>vhich  the  intention*  of  the  GJoyernment,  towards,  Uelai^d  were 
studiously  veiled.  Mr.  Grey  said^  *'- 1  should  indreed-  have  augured 
more  favourably  of  that  Union,  had  I  'f<JUnd  that  tl?e  Speech  from 
fhethrbne  contained  a  recoi^menjla^JQn  Us  It  was  reported  it  would 
do)  to  consider  of  taking  off  those  disabilities. to  which  the  <2ath- 
olics  of  Ireland  are  subject."  What  wais  then  impossible  to  be 
explained  is  now  matter  of  historical  recorcf.  On  the  ist  of  feb- 
fuapy  Mr,  Pitt  wrote  to  tli>e.k»i>g«-fti«t4«iri'cxpTepsin«c  of /his^^ret, 
l^nowinghis  majesty's.  sentimtMbs  QntJi0t.«ub)eQt»  t(o>fidd  bitnaeM 
uJKler,  t)^e^  a^Q^ujte  .oe<}es3ity  oi  submitting -to  hixti  Uiabrhe  lefta 
strot^gQpJpion,  in.  coAiQurr^nce  with  a>n1aj}i>r^l)r  ofrthe  Gabin^iythftl 
it  would  be  expedient  to  repetal  ithe  Iftws  wbi(Hi>ieftc0b]<kd  IWsaeirtr 
ftrs  ^rom  offices-  Mr,  ^itt  added^  Uwt  he  vviould  efideii!»otir»ia*{hif 
9LS  could  depeadfupoQ  him,  tO:keep  the;ni»tterino9a  b&iQg  bgitatedj 
9r.  to  effect  U^e  postponement  o£  the.meaattWiiiaKmdedhisAnajest^ 
would  epdecBvoii^i^oaivoici  ej:!q>r0s^ing.hi^opimoii  ftQ.asHetiii^aente 
©Uiers  in  tUcir  conduct,*  .*pn  the  zt^  o£  Jiebmafyithe  kmgvepfa'M 
to  Mr.  Pitt,  s[tating  his  Ueterpcifned  r^aotution  not^  ta-  ftcqu'tesce  ih 
a.n  alteration  of  tl^e;  l?iws  respecting  (7^lbl>lics  mt^  I>iasentar5,  oonf 
ceivingbinjself  bound  by  his  qorongtit^fl*  (9*th  tp  support  th03elawfi4 
The  Idng  adfied  that,  a:;  he  had  never  ibe^nia  t^te  habit  of  cjHricwti* 
ing  bis  sentim^tson  import^  fif^w9^y  \i9  wwl4.  ft».t^  inito.nj^ 
engagement  to  act  other;\yj;siet  njawj  stU}^rustti^?grJ>Qwev^r,  that.  Mr> 
Pitt  wq^ld  not  JeavjQ  hitfi  while  he  \ive^^4  .  The  km^,  b^fjorts  h&fer 
ceived.;the  letter,  of  Mr.  Pitt,  was  perfectly  a  var!5:that  the  n»^tterh«4 
been  dis^ussj^d  in  the  cabinet  several- -montl>fi  prevfous*'  <Uwa« 
an  opportunity, far  intriguing  ^tate^m^ii  to,  viol4te=tl\e  conftdencft 
repQs,e4  in^l>^n)  ^  Jinembecs  of  the  government, -aAcV  to  enrol  Uiem; 
pelves fampngst  th^t  dangerous  body  which  stopd.  between  a  Prim^ 
Minister  ancl  hii^  .con?tlUnional  responsibi^tyj. under  ^he  title  ol 
"the  king's  frieads."  Lord  LoughborQUg|7, •  the . (^ihancellor,  waa 
of  this  number.  On  the  13th  of  Decen^ljier,  he  placed  io  tlie.ki^g?^ 

,      *  Rose— "  Diarie&  and  Correspondence^"  vohi.  ipi;i^.  •  ,t,/4if|»V.a39-  ., 
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fcstttdsao;  elaboratis  af^iMtnctntnnopppsitiea  to  <'  Um  jery.M^  P^ef. 
OQ  the  question  of  admitting  Catt)Alic$  to  a  lull  p^tiqipation  of  ali 
the  privileges  of  subjects."  f  .ili^ixjl  Louflsiborough  refers  to  **  the^ 
very-aWepaper"  as  **  the  papefoilordC."  (Castiereagh.)  There, 
was<a:con£edenate  with  the  wily  ChanceUor,  according  to  the  well- 
founded  betief  of  that  time.  <' WeJearn/'  says  the  biographer  oi 
lord  Sidmoutfay  ''from  published  records,  that  he  (Loughboroagh.)|, 
in  conjunctidn  •  with  lord  Auckland,  first  made  bi^  majesty  acr 
quainfed  with  iheintestiDnB  of 'the  Cabinet  respectijog  the  Roman, 
Catloolics,  throu^  the  archbishop  of  Ciaiit!erbufy."..Tiie  kipg  after-f 
wards  miide  no  secret  of  hia  opioionS:^  *VAt  the  lev^^on  .Wednes^ 
davt  the-  28th  of  January,  his  majesty  said  to  Danda9,  *  What  is 
this  that  this  young  lord  has  brought  over,  y/hich  they  are  going  to 
throw  at  my  head.?  *  ....  *  I  shall  reckon  any  manmy  personal 
enemy  '^ho  proposes  any  such  i))0asiTre.  The  rpost  Jacobinical 
fiimg  I  ever  heard  of.'  t  You'll  ind,'  said  IhuidaS)  Vat^iopig  those  wha 
are  friendly  -to  that-measUrei  some  you  never  snppo^|e4  your,  ene- 
■lies/  ^  t  . irt  appears,  from  jl^e  diary .  Af  }Q}^  X^o^hp^tfii;  ( Abbot),, 
thxt  be  !waaiin£onrn<ed  by  the  'Sfpe^ke?  that  ^'rO^i  Jtifurs^l^yjayt  ( Janu^ 
ary  39)  the  king^tbadvd^meto^iieoip^al^p;  with  Ims  ministtersy 
«ho  bad4>ledg:ed  tbelnseWeii^  lirit^p^OMtfl^is.  paiticipaition,  for  gr^it* 
in^  to  the  Irish  CathOlioi  a  f'ee  adnu$sioa  to  all  offieest^nd  90^:1^ 
in  Parliahient;  and  for  repealing^ the  Test  Act^  &c;:andsoinerprQ? 
|sct.  Qpon  Tidfies  that  they  had  persisted*  in,  and  he  had  peremp- 
4triiy  refused  toagree^  saying  that  it  was  a  question  not  of  choice 
but  of  doty,  and  .that  he-  was  bowad  by  bis  coronation  of  oath.  That 
•n  Friday  evenirig  be  had  sent  £or.the  Speaker,  aiKl  desired  him  to 
undertake  the  conduct  of  a&irs.'*  i  Dundas  bad  gone  to  th$  king 
on  the  1st  of  February,  and  had  ejtplainedto  him  that  on  the  view 
of  the  coronation  oath  taken  by  the  rhajority  of  the  Cabinet,  they 
hekl  that  it  referred  to  the  executive  action  of  the  sovereign^  and 

•  See  "The  Lord  Chancellor's  Rpffectlor.3  on  the  Proposal  from  Ire!and,".enclorsed 
by  the  king  ia  Teccfydd  dn  the  tJjth  of  December,  in  the  Apipetidix  to  Life  of  Sidttiouth', 
Vol- 1»  ■  .  I  , 

t  WilberfoirccU  "  Diary ,"-Lifc^  vol.  iii,  p.  7. 

t  "  Diary  of  lord  Colchester,"  vol.  i.  p.  222.  We  quote  this  passage  literally,. even  to 
the  puiicttiation,  from  tht  recently  published  Diary  of  lord  Colchester.  The  passage  is 
quoted  btam  the  M^.  Diary'in  Be.  Pellew's  *'  Life  of  Lord  Sidmouth,'*  but  with  ailiinpor1»> 
aat  vatiail^^.  Thera  it,  i«  piriati*)  thul  i  "  for  granting  to  the  Irisli  C«b«)ic$  airee  -adr 
missioo  to  all  offices,  and  to  seats  in  paniament,  and  for  repealing  the  Test  Act,  and  some 
profect  upon  tithes  ;  thak  they  had  persisted,  arid  the  king  had  peremptorily  refused  to 
•gree.*"  (y<AA.pi  3<r>  TWii*  v^i^  different ^frCfiti  •*  som^  pit)je6l  np6n  tithes  that  fhey 
had  persisted  m.*'  If  Mr.  AbbotV  Diary  is  acQurdt^iy  odiM  V  ^is'>on,  lord  Colch«a|bsiv 
the  imnJBten^only  "  pewtstfid  i»  "  9qmfr  pmiect  for  tithes,— a  project  which  Mr.  Pitt  had 
advo^tipd  ip  tjlie  ^uiiafBon^ry  diaouuois  qpon  the  Union.    (See  "  Parliameatary  Hi»- 
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not  to  hislegisTatrve  action.  The  k)ffg  exclaimed)  ^  I^dne  of  yaai 
Scotch  metaphysics,  Mr.  Dundas^^'  On  the  3rd  of  Fe^uary,  Mrt 
Pitt  repHed  to  the  letter  of  th^  Idngt  urging  the  imposBibilit^-  of  his 
continuing  in  his  majesty's  service,  knowing  that  hr?  majesty  v-onld 
influence  the  conduct  of  others  on  the  CnthoHc  question  }  and  lie 
requested  the  king  to  make  an  arrangement  as  soon  as  he  coove* 
niently  could,  assuring  his  majesty  that  he  would  give  his  best  as- 
sistance to  the  new  government.  The  king  replied  that  he  would 
en^ieavour  to  m^ke  a  new  arrangement  as  soon  as  possible.  *  We 
have  seen  that  his  n^ajesty  had  taken  the  Speaker  into  his  confi- 
dence from  the  first.  The  ktng*$  request  to  him  'that  he  would 
"  open  Mr.  Pitt*s  eyes  on  the  danger  arising  from,  agitating  this  im- 
proper question^'*  had  been  made  in  vain.f  On  the  5th  of  Febru- 
ary, Mr  Addington  had  accepted  the  charge  of  forming  a  new  ad- 
ministration. He  did  this  "  with  the  concurrence  of  Mr.  Pitt  who 
wished  all  his  private  and  personal  friends  to  reinain  in  office-"  J 
**  I  am  convmced,'*  says  Rose,  "  that  there "  wto  from  the  begin- 
ning an  ea*ycrness  in  Mr.  A.  to  catcli  at  the  situation."  '  On  the 
8th  of  February,  Mr.  Canning  fold  lord  Mahnesburythat  Pitt  had 
pressed  him  to  remtiirt  ?n;  but  that  his  mind  was  made 'up  to  retire; 
•*  He  confessed  he  had  bein  o^ne  bf  those  who  had  strongly  ad^ 
▼ised  Pitt  not  to  yield,  dn  this  occaston,  in  the  closet.  That  for 
several  year^  (three  years  back)  ko  many  concessions' (as  he  called 
them)  had  been  made,  and  so  many  important  meastires  overrtdei^ 
from  the  king's  opposition  to  them,  that  government  had  been  wcab- 
ened  exceedingly ;  and  if  on  this  particular  occasion  a  stand  was  not 
made,  Pitt  would  retain  only  a  nominal  power,  while  the  reaf  one 
would  pass  into  the  hands  of  those  who  influenced  the  king's  mind 
and  6pinion  out  of  sight."  §  The  experience  of  forty  years  had 
not  taught  the  king  to  avoid  the  first  great  error  <^  his  neign* 
There  was  one  man,  whose  active  participation  in  the  accomplLsht* 
ment  of  the  Union,  and  his  sound  knowledge  of  the  condition  ot 
Ireland,  enabled  him  clearly  to  see  the  danger  that  .^'puld  arise 
from  the  king's  narrow  and  egotistical  view  of  one  of  the  greatest 
questions  of  philosophical  statesmanship.  He  writes,  on  the  17th 
of  February,  **  after  having,  as  I  thought,  nearly  accomplished  the 
settlement  of  this  devoted  country  in  peace  and  tranquillity^  and 
rendered  Ireland  a  powerful  bulwark  for  the  security  of  Britain,  an 
unexpected  blast  from  St.  James*s  has  overset  me,  and  has  added 
grievously  to  the  perils  w|iich  have  of  late  surrounded  us,  and 
threatened  to  overwhelm  us."  J 

♦  Rose— vol.  r.  p.  »9o.  •»  "  Life  nf  <IMTnr>nth."  vo\  t.  p  j86. 

t  Ro«e— ▼ol.  T.  p.  «9i.  9  Malfnesbnry— ^**  Diariet,"  irol.  iv.  p.  4* 
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'  Itvras  to^lateas  Che  14th  b£  Mdrth  Usa^  the  kiog  i-eeciv^  ifoftft 
Mr.  Pitt  the  resignatipn  o£  his  office,  andnhat  Mr.  Addin^ti  re- 
ceived the  seals  as  First  Lord  of  the  Treagfury  and  Chancellor  o£ 
the  Exchequer.  There  had  been  an  interregnttw.  The  king  had 
again  become  insane.  On  the  17th  of  Fe&ruiiry,  rumour  said  that 
the  king  had  got  a  bad  cold.  On  the  19th,  he  could  not  be  disturbed. 
On  the  23nd  he  was  getting  worse-^"  Fatatl  consequences,"  says 
Malmesbury,  ^oi  Pitt's  hasty  resignation."  On  that  day  the 
prince  of  Wales  said  to  Calonne,  '*  Do  you  know -that  my  father 
is  as  mad  as  ever  ?  "  * — ^^The  old  intrigues  in  expectation  of  a  Re- 
gency were  renewed.  The  prince  was  again  ready  to  graso  "the 
likeness  of  a  kingly  crown."  But  on  the  7th  of  March  the  king 
was  ''  recovered  in  mind  as  well  as  in  body ;"  and  the  people  made 
the  most  earnest  demonstrations  of  their  joy  and  their  attachment 
to  tlieir  old  sovereign-  The  people  were  not  very  far  advanced  in 
polixical  intelligence.  They  could  scarcely  look  at  a  state  question 
except  through  the  medium  of  their  passi ops  and  prejudices  \-  and 
the  king  Iiad  therefore  their  hearty  syntpathies  in  refusing  to  con*- 
car  in  a  measure  of  justice  to  tliose  whose  very  names  §tirred  up 
the  bitter  animosities  of  past  generations,  to  be  reprpduce^,  |iot  in. 
cruel  penal  statutes,  but  in  a, denial  of  eqpal  rights  to  their, felJlow 
subjects.  The  king  directed  Dr.  Willi^etP  aniK>unce  his  recovery, 
to  Pitt,  Addii^gton,  Loughborough,  ai^d  ^Jdon*  To  Pitt,,  he  di- 
rected Willis  to  write,  or  say,  -thus  :-»-*".  Tell  him,  I  am  now  quite 
well,  quite  recovered  from  my  illness,  but  what  has  he^notto  anr 
.  swer  for  who  is  the  caus^  oi  my  having  been  ill^  js|t  a^;?  "  ^iU» 
sayS'Malmesbury,  in  his  answer  "by  Willis,"  which  ai^jifer  ''\was 
most  dutiful,  huxpble,  and  contrite,  said  he.  would  givf  up  the 
CathoKc  quesjtion."  f    ' 

-.  The  new  mlx^try  was  in  office.  Mn  Addington  had  sucoeededr 
Mr.  Pittas  Premier;  lord  Eldon  had  succeeded  lord  Loughborough 
as  Chancellor.  Loughborough  had  gained  nothing  by  his  intrigues, 
except  the  privilege  of  flattering  the  king  in  his  casual  visits  to 
Windsor.  Lord  Grenville  was  replaced  as  Foreign  Secretary  by  lord 
Hawkesbury;  Mr.  Dundas,  Secretary  of  Statc^made  way  for  lord 
Hobart;  Mr.  Windham,'  Secretary  of  War,  was  supersedetl  by  Mr. 
Yorke.  Canning  promised  Pitt  that  he  would  not  laugh  at  the 
Speaker's  appointment  to  the  Treasury.  The  substitution. of  re- 
spectable mediocrities  in  the  great  offices  held  by  Grenville;  Dundas> 
and  Windham,  was  not  likely  to  bring  his  sarcastic  powers  more 
under  the  control  of  his  prudence,  . 

In  the  royal  Speech  at  the  opening  of  the  Session,  on  the  and 
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0i  Februufy,  k  was  anti6unced  that  the  court  of  P)0l«nA>firgh'  had 
eonduded  a  Conventtbn  with  the  ooarts.  .of  CopenhageYi  and 
Stockholm,  for  establishing  a  new  code  of  m\ritime  law,  inconsist- 
ent with  the  ricrhts  and  hostile  to  the  Interests  of  this  country^ 
The  kin":,  therefore,  had  taken  the  earliest  meastires  to  repd  the 
aggressions  of  this  hostile  confederacy.  On  the  previous  i6th  oi 
December,  a  Treaty  of  Armed  Neutrality  had  been  ratified  between 
Russia,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  upon  the  principle  that  nentrai 
flags  protect  necrtral  bottoms.  To  the  remonstrances  of  the  British 
Government,  the  emperor  Paul  answered  by  causing  an  embargo 
to  be  laid  on  all  British  vessels  in  his  ports.  On  the  14th  of 
January,  a  proclamation  was  issued  by  Great  Britain,  authorizing 
reprisals,  and  laying  an  embargo  on  all  Russian,  Swedish,  and 
Danish  vessels.  In  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  mnde  in 
September,  1.800,  between  France  and  th«  United  States  of 
America,  it- was  stipulated  that  the  flag  should  protect  the  cargo. 
The  previous  conduct  of  Finiice  to  America  had  been  gn^undfed 
upon  the  most  arbitrary  assertion  of  the  old  m:iritime  law  of 
Europe.  England  had  relaxed  the  strictness  of  the  right  of  search' 
and  of  bkjckade,  in  some  exceptional  instances.  France  had  now 
a  direct  interest  in  encouraging  the  Northern  powers  in  an  armed 
resistance  to  that  system  of  maritime  law  which  England  generally 
upheld  ;•  f Of  the  navies  of  France  had  been  swept  from  the  seas/ 
and  she  could  only  obtain  articles  **  contraband  of  war  "  through 
the  ships  of  tjlie  Northern*  powers  and  other  maritime  neutrals,  such 
ai- Prussia;'  tiostililies  against  these  powers  was  a  measure  of 
natfohal-salety;  An  expedition  to  the  Baltic  had  been  planned  anrf 
drganiied  before  the-  resignation  of  tlie  Prtt  ministry.  Ahotftcr 
expedition,  whose  destination  was  Egypt,  had  also*  been  planned 
ikpon  a  magjnificent  scale — that  o!  the  united  action  of  a' body  of 
troops  under  general  Abercromby;  of  a  detachment  frohrlridta; 
and  of  an  armament  promised  by  the  Grand  Seignior.  DuriVig  the 
ministerial  crisis  of  suspense,  and  after  the  change  of  government, 
there  was  no  relaxation  in  the  progress  of  these  \varlike  demoh- 
stratibns.  On  the  loth  of  December  Abercrombv  had  sailed  from 
Malta  in  a  fleet  which  carried  seventeen  thousand  British  troops  \ 
and  had  arrived  in  the  Levant  in  the  beinhninsrof  Februarv,  where 
he  found  that  the  success  of  his  operations  must  depend  upon 
himself  alone.  On  the  12th  of  March,  a  fleet  o'f  eighteen  sail  of 
the  line,  with  frigates  and -sraaller  Vessels,  left  Yarmouth  roads  -for 
the  Baltic,  under  the  command  of  admiral  sir  H}tle  Parker,  with 
k>rd  Nelson  as  vice-admtraL  Both  these  expeditions  were  suc- 
cess^l;   and  their  success  gave  eclat  to- the  edriy  days  6f*the 


ikddln^on  administmtioa— although  the  honour*  wbsiteycr  if  might 
be,  0^  their  conception,  rested  with  the  predecessors  q{  •*  my  o'wh. 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,"  as  the  king  rejoiced  to  qaU  his  new 
Hftinister. 

On  the  21  St  cf  March  the  English  fleet  was  in  the   Kattegat. 

Mr.  Vaasittart,  who  had  come  with  the  expedition  a»  an  envoyv 

bad  gone  to  Copenhagen  in  a  frigate,  with  a  flag  of  tmce,  to  see  i£ 

war  oodd  be  averted: by  negotiation.     He  brought  back  an  answer 

of  defiance  ou  the  asrd.    The  question  then  arose,  whether  Copei^ 

hagen  should  be  attacked  by  the  fleet  proceeding  by  the '  passages 

of  the  Belt,  or  1>y  the  passage  of  the  S6und. .  Nelson  was.  impatient 

of  delay,  and  said  to  the  admiral,  **Let  it  hh  by  the  Sonnd,  or  by 

the  15elt,  or  any  way»  so  that  we  lose  not  an  hour."     The  Danes 

bad  been  working  most  assiduously  at  their  defence^  whilst  Vaii>» 

sittart  wajs  negotiating  and  Parker  vt^as   hesitating.     M.  Thiers 

suggests  that  tlie  admiml  was  chosen  because  he  was  old  an<£ 

experienced,  and  knew  how  to  conduct  himself  under   difficult 

qrctunstanqfis.;  that,  the  viceoadmnral  was«  placed  at  his  side^  i» 

case  it  were  necessary  to  fight;.  £09;  that  Nelson  wa&-  onl^tU^d 

fight.*    The  issue  of  this  great  contest  will  shew  ps  what  Nelson 

was  fit  for.     Orders  were  at  last  given  to  pass  the  Sound,  as  soon 

as  the  wind  would  permit     At  day4>reak  on  the   30th  the  signal 

for  sailing  was  given.     In-order  of  battle,  Nelsoi)  leading  the  van, 

the  fleet  prepared  to.  force  the  passage  to  the  Baltic  between  the 

wamt  0l.l)emiiark.i[|fd  the  coast  of  Swsdien-'^^tfae  famous  passage 

m^ere  every  ship,  from-  a  fiar-goii^'*'ti:iis,  bad  been  compelled  to 

lower  ber  top-s^ls  and  pay  toll  at  E&inore*    The  Danish  side  of 

the  passage  was  gozxd^d.  hy  Croneiiburg  Castie.    On.  the  -Swedish 

skie,  iat  Helaenburg,  separated  in  this,  the  narrowlest  part,  by  a 

(i^staftce  of  about. three  miles,  there  were  no  defefices  capable  of 

lesistapce.    The  British  deet  kept  within  a.  nBle..^of  the  Swedb  h 

shore,  and  the  guns  of  Cronenburg  Castle  were  harmless.     The 

whole  fleet  anchored  at  noon  above  the  island  of  Hu^n,  about 

fifteen  miles  from  Copenhjageo.    The  defences  were  surveyed,  and 

being  found  very  formidable,  a  council  of  war  was  held  in  Ihe 

evening.     Nelson  opposed  all  arguments  fop  delay,  and  offered  to 

conduct  the  attack  with  ten  sail  of  the  line,  and  all  the  smaller 

vessels,,    Parker  assigned  him  twelve  sail  of  the  line.     But  there 

were  other  perils  than  that  of  the  fire  of  the  enemy.  The  approach 

to  Copenhag.eA.  was  by.'^n  iAtricatei  and.  dangerous,  channel  $  and 

the  Danes  had  removed  or  misplaced  the  buoys.     Nelson,  on  the 

bight  of  the  30th,  proceeded  himself  In  his  boat  to  survey  and'  re- 

•  "LeCoiutilatsi>t]'.£Mf»iV  livfp.iau-      •     - 
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Buoy  the  oiite'r  <;hatltt'eL  He  wis  then  meditating  aii  attack  tr6th 
the  eastward.  This  plan  was  changed ;  and  ^n  the  morning  of  the 
1st  of  April,  the  fleet  took  up  another  position  off  the  nortlvwestem 
extremity  of  the  Middle  Ground,  a  shoal  which  extends  along  the 
whole  sea-front  of  Copenhagen,  ieaving  an  intervening  channel 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide.  Close  to  the  city  the  Danes 
had  moved  their  ships.  They  had  six  sail  of  the  line  and  eleven 
floating  batteries,  besides  small  vessel.*:.  Their  line  of  defence 
nearest  the  town  was  flanked  by  two  formidable  works  called  tlie 
Crown  Batteries.  In  the  forenoon  of  the  ist,  Nelson  again  re» 
CDnnoitred  the  Danish  position;  and  upon  his  return  gave  the 
signal  to  weigh.  At  about  eight  o'clock  the  ships  dropped  anchor, 
having  coasted  along  the  edge  of  the  Middle  Ground.  Their 
anchorage  was  distant  about  two  miles  from  the  southernmost  ship 
of  the  Danish  line^  Captain  Hardy  was  employed  in  soundings^ 
far  into  the  night  When  he  reported  that  there  was  sufficient 
depth  of  water ;  there  was  no  tnort  sleep  for  the  impatient  vice- 
admiral.  He  was  at  work  till  morning  with  his  clerks,  prepariiijf 
his  orders  for  this  day's  terrible  duty. 

"It  was  ten  of  April  mom  by  the  chime : 
As  they  drifted  on  their  path 
There  was  silence  deep  afe  death ; 

And  the  boldest  held  his  breath,  • 

Fpr  a  time."  • 

Well  might  the  bravest  have  some  doubts.  The  pilots  had  been 
ordered  on  board'  Nelson's  "Ship.  They  were  mostly  mates  of 
Vessels  in  the  JBaltio  trade.  Their  indecision  perplexed  and  irri^ 
tated  the  vjce^-^mir^.  He  said  aftej^wards,  that  heaven  only  kpew 
what  he  must  jhave  suffered :  if  any  merit  attached  to  him^  it. was 
for  combating  the  dangers  of  the  shallows  in  defiance  of  these  pUots, 
who  only  wanted  to  keep  their  own  heads  clear  of  shot.  The 
Edgar  led  the  way.  "  The  Agamemnon  could  not  whether  the 
shoal  of  the  Middle,  and  was  obliged  to  anchor.  .  .  The  Bellona 
and  Russell  grounded.  .  .  These  accidents  prevented  the  exten- 
sioji  of  the  line  by  the  three  ships.''  f  The  mistakes  of  the  pilots 
led  to  the  disasters  of  the  Bellona  and  Russell;  for  they  had  said 
that  the  water  shoaled  on  the  larboard  shore.  Kelson  came  next 
to  these  ships,  in  the  Elephant.  He  repaired  the  error,  and  led 
ttll  the  vessels  astern  of  him  safply  on  the  starboard  side. J  Captain 
Fremantle  followed  him  in  the  Ganges.    This  officer  says,  "  I  drop- 

. ..  •  Campbell—'*  Battle  of  the  Bailie."         t  Nelson's  Dispatch—"  London  Gasette." 
t'  See,  (or  tliese  nautical  details,  James's  "  Naval  History,*^  which  is  more  accunu* 
in  these  nutters  than  SoitAof^m  **  Uiit  U  Kelson." 
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ped  mr'  anciior  in  the  spot  lord  Nelson  desifed  me  frt>m  the  gang-> 
way  of  the  Elephant.  In  passing  the  line,  my  na^tei  was  killed^; 
and  my  pilot  had  his  arm  shot  off,  soihat  I  w^  obliged  '^o  carry. 
the  ship  in  myself,  and  1  had  full  employment  on  my  hands."  * 
By  half-past  eleven  the  action  had  become  general.  Nine  ships 
of  the  line  only  could  take  part  in  It.  The  diminution  of  Nelson'^ 
available  force  by  one  fourth  caused  those  who  were  i  n  the  action 
to  suffer  more  from  the  enemy's  ships  and  batteries.  Captain 
Eiou,  with  six  frigates  and  sloops,  was  to  assist  in  the  attack  o£  tho 
fthips  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour.  **  These  accidents,"  writes  Nel- 
son, "  threw  the  gallant  and  good  captain  Riou  under  a  very  heavy 
fire  :  the  conse({uence  has  beenthe  death  of  captain  Riou,' and  many 
brave  officers  and  men  in  the  frigates  and  sloops."!  Admiral 
Parker,  when  the  cannonade  had  lasted  three  hours,  seeing  how 
little  progress  to  the  scene  of  action  had  been  made  by  three  ships 
which  he  had  sent  as  a  reinforcement,  gave  the  signal  for  discon* 
tinuing  the  engagement  That  signal  was  No.'  39.  Nelson  con* 
tinued  to  walk  the  deck,  without  appearing  to  tiodce  the  si^ali 
"  Shall  I  repeat  it  ^  "  said  thfe  signal-lieutenant.  "  No.  AcknKMfcrlr 
edge  it."  He  turned  to  the  captain :  ^  You  know,  Foley,  I  liave  dirfjt 
one  eye.  I  can't  sie  it,"  putting  his  glass  to  his  blind  eye.J  **  Nail 
my  signal  for  close  action  to  the  mast,"  cried  Nelson.  Poor  Rioii 
saw  the  admiral's  signal,  and  was  killed  as  he  hauled  off  from  the 
tremendous  fire  to  which  he  was  exposed.  About  two  the  firing 
ceased  along'nearly  the  vs^hole  of  the  Danish  line.  But  the  vessels 
that  had  struck  their  flags  fired  on  the  boats  that  went  to  take  pos- 
session of  them.  Fremantle  says,  "When  the  ships  abreast  of 
the  Elephant  and  Ganges  were  completely  silenced*  lord  Nelson 
desired  me  to  go  to  him.  He  was  in  his  cabin,  talking  to  some 
Danish  oflicers  out  of  the  ships  captured,  saving  how  anxious  he 
¥'as  to  meet  the  Russians,  and  wished  it  had  been  them,  instead 
of  Danes  we  had  engaged.  At  this  time  he  put  into  my  hand  a 
letter,  which  he  meant  immediately  to  send  to  the  Crown  Princfe 
of  Denmark  in  a  riag  of  truce."  It  was  the  famous  letter  which 
he  would  not  seal  wifh  a  wafer,  calling  for  wax  and  a  candle,  say- 
ing, "  This  is  no  time  to  appear  hurried  and  Informal : "  ^*^Vic&- 
Admiral  lord  Nelson  ha^  been  com mandefl  10  spare  Denmark  when 
she  no  longer  resists.  The  line  of  defence  which  covers  her  shores 
has  struck  to  the  British  flag  j  but  if  the  firing  is  continued  on  the 
part  of  Denmark,  he  must  set  on  fire  all  the  prizes  he  has  taken, 
without  having  the  power  of  saving  the  brave  men  who  have  bo 

*  Letter,  dated  Apdl  4th,  in  **  Court  and  Cabinets/*  &c.  vol.  iii.  p.  151* 

t  Diapatcfa.'  ^''  >Southey— ''^Lif^ef  Netabilt*         "i 
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nobly  defended  them."  Fremantle  says,  "At this  time  he  Waa 
aware  that  our  sMpsi  were  cut  to  pieces,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
get  thetti  out.  A  Danish  superior  officer  appeared  la  about  half 
An  hour  with  a  note  from  the  Crown  Prince,  desiring  to  kobW  tfio 
particular  object  of  sending  the  flag  of  truce.  Nelson  wrote  that 
his  object  was  humanity ;  that  he  consented  that  hostilities  should 
cease ;  that  he  would  take  his  prisoners  out  of  tlie  vessels,  and 
burn  or  carry  off  his  prizes  as  he  should  think  fit;  concluding 
with  sa>nng  that  he  should  consider  this  the  greatest  victory 
he  had  ever  gained,  if  it  should  effect  a  .reconciliation  between 
his  own  sovereign  and  tiie  king  of  Denmark.  The  firing  hav- 
ing ceased  entirely.  Nelson  lost  not  a  moment  in  endeavouring 
to  get  out  of  his  dangerous  position.  amioQgsfc  the  slioats.  "  We 
cut  our  cables  and  ran  out,"  writes  Fremantle.  "  The  dhipe  wer^ 
so  crippled  they  would  not  ste^r.  .  Tlie  Elephant  and  I>efiancc| 
both  ran  on  shore.  We  ran  on  shore,  and  the  Monarch."  There 
were  six  sail  of  the  line  and  a  frigate  fast  on  shore  before  the 
batt^ies  ceased  firing.  Nelson  ieft  the  Elephant,  and  went  to  his 
admiralin  the  London,  following  the  I>aiiish  ad^utant^generd,  who 
had  gone  tJo  the '  flag-ship  to  negotiate  for  tei'ms.  It 'Was  agreed 
that  there  should  be  a  suspension  o£  hosti-liti^s  £or-four-and-tw6nty 
hours.  During  the  night  the  boats  of  sir  Hyde  Pa;-ker's  division 
were  employed  in  getdng  the  grounded  ship^  afloat,  and  in  bri^gi- 
ing  out  the  prizes. 

.  This  great  battle  was  fought  on  Good  Friday.  The  ne|ct  day 
Nelson  went  on  shore,  as  arranged,  for  an  interview  with  the 
Crown  Prince.  The  accounts  of  Nelson's  reception  by  the  Danish 
people,  on  his  way  to  the  palace,  dijBEer.  **  There  were  neither 
inurmurs  nor  acclamations,"  says  Southey.  Nelson  himself  told 
Fremantle  that  "  he  was  hailed  with  cheers  by  the  multitude,  who 
came  to  receive  him  at  the  Water-«ide."  Some  consider  the  cheers 
as  a  tribute  to  Nelson's  humanity  in  sparing  the  conquered  4a 
the  pirizes,  when  he  might  have  destroyed  them.  Fremantle  al- 
iribntes  the  popular  feeling  to  distaste  of  the  quarrel  with  Eng- 
land :  *'  The  populace  are  much  in  our  favour,  and  the  merchants 
already  feel  the  total  want  of  commerce."  After  a  negotiation 
which  lasted  five  days,  an  armistice  for  fourteen  weeks  was  agreed 
aipon.  The  Danish  government  wanted  an  armifetice  for  a  shorter 
■period,,  for  Nelson  said  plainly  that  he  required  a  long  term  that 
iie  might  act  hgainst  tke  Russian  fleet.  He  finally  prevailed;  The 
(Dajiish  prisoners  and  the  wounded  were  sent  on  shone;  to  be 
credited  to  the  account  of  Great  Britain  in  the  event  of  renewed 
hostiliti#«.  .The(  prizes,  with  tlie  exception  of  one  sixty-four,  were 
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borned.  The  stords  found  in  the  captured ' lF«!»ids  lataaUsct  oar 
fleet  to  be  refitted.  Nelson  went  off  to  the  Bkitic  to  look  for  thtt 
Russians ;  but  a  sudden  event  had.  eh<uige4  the  temper  of  the 
Court  of  St.  Petersbur^h.  The  eniperor  ^aut  had^l>een  assas^in^ 
ated.  ":■•'-.::''         ■ -,.,-....,.-.  ^     ., 

The  czar  df  Russia  was  of  a  violent  nature borderJtig'ionmsanity, 
If  he  were  not  really  mad.-  From  being  one  of  the  fiercest  haters 
of  the  French  Revolution  he  had  suddenly  become  an  idolator  of 
Bonaparte.  Russia  had  Kent  her  armies  under  Su^aroff  Co-^ght 
in  tl>e  cause  of  the  Allied  powers  in  1799.  In"  1 800  Paul  declared 
war  ap^ainsl  England,  and  burnt  her  mercliant  v*^sels»  The  sus^ 
pension  of  the  interchange  of  Russian  products  with  British  maWii- 
factures  was  fatal  to  the  interests  of  the  Russian  proprielfers  of  thi 
soil.  When  they  remonstrated,  Paul  threatened  them  with  Siberia 
Exile  after  exile  was  hrutried  away ;  the  prisons  were  filled  ;  eixecu* 
tions  w.^rc  frequent;  fill  the  greatest  and  most  powerful  of  th* 
aristocracy  began  to  think  that  their  own  safety  could  onl5<b^ 
secured  by  the  o*ie  terrible  defence  o^  enslaved  populations  againkt 
the  caprices  of  their  tyrants.  His  tftinist^rs^  his  Wife,  his  children; 
were  not  safe  from  his  fury.  The  palace  in  which  he  11  vied  was 
guarded  as  a  fortress.  On  the  night 'of  the  23d'0f  -Marcli,  the  con- 
spiratorsf^  by  virtue  of  their  military  rank;:  obtained  admission  ;  and 
the  czar  was  murdered  in  his  bed*room.  Bonaparte  had  the  almost 
incredible  meannesis  to  promulgate  in  the  Moniteur  that  the  Eng- 
lish government  was  to  be 'suspected  ol  this  crime.  The  death  of 
Paul  destroyed  one  of  his.  project  for  the  ruin  oiiEmgland^  .  it 
broke  up  tlie  adhesion  of  Russia  to.  the  Northern.  Treaty  of  Armed 
Keutrality  ;.  Sweden  made  na  Iiostile  demonstk*a/feioM ;  .and  tb9 
armistice  mth  Denmark  was  followed  up  by  a  gener^  Cx^nveatioA 
in  whidi  all'  the  disputes  were  adjusted;  r        I 

The  French  army  in  Egypt,  wbenii  lieft  by  Bonaparte  under  the 
command. :of 'Kl^ber,  had  contended}  with  verjF  partial  sucge^s 
against  the  Turks,  under  the  command  of  the  Grand  Visiff,  asjslQl^ 
by  an  English  fleet  commanded  by  sir  Sidney  Smith.-  The  Alli^^ 
recovered  the  fortress  of  El.  Arish  5  ?ind  Kl^ber,  left  with  ^  jproe 
^liich  he  felt  to  be  unequal  tp  the  retention  .of  the  country„^gree4 
to  evacuate  Egypt,  by Va  treaty  signed  at  %\  Arish.  in  Ji^uary, 
i8oa  One  of  the  conditions  lyas  that  the  Frepch  troojjw  j^hpiid 
return  without  molcstation^  -  tci  Eun>|>e^ .  The  B«*i8b  government 
refuse  to'  ratify  the  trerttyt  ai*d  Kl^ber  renewed  tlie  war  with 
incpcasfed  vigour.  He  achfi^^^d  victories  oyer  thft' troops  of  the 
Grand  Seignior;  wiiich. appelated -to  give  the  Frenpb  &ep»r^  R9fi«e&- 
sion  of  the  country  which,  they  now  expected  that   they  should 
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coJoitsssew.  On  I];ie.i4tb  of  June,  idoo,  thismottaUe  of  the  FrencH 
gflnerais  was  assassinated  at  Cairo  by  a  fanatic^*  and  the  command 
fell  to  general  MenotL  The  expedition  under  general  Abercrombj 
was  undertaken  through  the  vigorous  determination  of  Mr.  Pitt  to 
make  one  strenuous  effort  for  the  expulsion  of  the  French.  On 
the  2d  of  March,  the  English  fleet  anchored  in  the  bay  of  Aboukir 
—the  scene  of  Nelson ^s  great  victory.  Beneath  Xhe  waters  of  that 
twiy  the  hulk  of  L'Orient  lay  engulphed,  and  was  touched  by  the 
cable  of  a  ship  of  that  armament  that  now  came  to  finish  the  work 
of  the  1st  of  August.  It  was  two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  8th 
of  March  before  a  debarkpition  could  be  attempted.  Five  thousand 
4ve  hundred  troops  first  left  their  transports,  and  proceeded  ia  a 
hundred  and  fifty  boats  towards  the  castle  of  Aboukir  .and  the  sand- 
hills where  the  French  were  ported.  Jhe  sailors  steadily  rowed 
on  i  t]ie  soldiers  sat  unmoved  ;  whilst  showers  of  ball  fell  amongst 
Ihem  and  all  around  them.  The  loss  was  considerable ;  tut  on 
went  this  firsi  division  in  unbroken  array.  Tlie  shore  was  peached 
almost  simultaneously  by  all  the  boats  ;  the  mea  jumped  out  into 
ihe  sUrf,  and  were  ^.itipkly  charging  up  the  aand-hills.  A  second 
party  landed  in  the  same  style;  and  thejo  a  third.  Bertrand,  a 
French  general  at  .St.  Helena,  said  that  the  landing  of  ^he  first 
division  was  lik6  a  inovembnt  on  the  opera  stage — in  ^ye  or  six 
minutes  five  thousand  five  hundred  men  stood  in  battle  array.* 
The  French  retired ;  but  onr  gallant  fellows  had  five  hundred  killed 
or  wounded.  During  the  day  Abercromby  completed  the  landing 
oi  the  remaiziiAg  divisions  of  his  army.  But  it  was  not  so  easy  t6 
land  the  cannoff  and  stores.  It  was  necessary  also  to  inviest  tli^ 
ca&tle  of  Abotkir.  It  was  the  12th  before  the  British  gener^ 
Advanoed.  On  the  13th  a  severe  action  took  place,  m  which  our 
loss  was  considerable.  On  the  i9th  the  main  armies  of  the  two 
nations  were  in  strong  positions  near  Alexandria.  Their  numbers 
«Wci%  nearly  e^ual.'  Early  in  the  tnoming  of  the  21st  the  French 
hdfiliitry  taidtt  LanUtfse  commenced  an  attack  on  the  British  hues, 
f^nusse  was- driven  back,  and  was  killed*  Another  colunui  came 
*pt©  rene^  the  attack;  and  now  the  French  cavalry,  with  Menou 
at  their  head,  made  a  desp€frate  charge.  The  famous  42nd  Higly- 
talid^tls  .bore  ^^  brunt  of  this  conflict.  Various  were  the  changes 
of  fortune  through  this  fight,  which  began  at  day  break  and  lasted 
till  t6n  of  the' forenoon.  •  At  length  Menou  retreated.  Eartyin  the 
day  Abercromby  received  a  wound  which  proved  mortal.  When 
the  French  ck^lf-y  charged  he  galloped  to  the  spot;  was  unhorsed^ 
but  with  his  own  hand  the  gallant  soldier,  who  had  seen  si^dty^Mo 

*  Quoted  by  Alison  ftxnnXAft  Caaes. 
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jearSy  disarmed  the  enemy  wha  had  wounded  Him.  He  aga)i% 
moonted  his  horse,  and  concealed  his  hurt  from  his  faithful  soddienk 
When  the  action  was  over,  he  fainted  from  loss  of  blood ;  wa» 
conveyed  to  the  admiral^s  ship ;  and  lingered  till  the  2Sth. 

The  battle  of  Alexandria  first  destroyed  the  belief  that  the 
British  land  forces  were  unequal  to  a  struggle  with  the  troops  that 
BoQsqxute  had  led  to  many  a  victory.  The  French  were  no  longer 
**  the  Invincibles.*'  The  army  of  Abercromby  had  lost  its  veteran 
leader  ;  but  the  command  dkl  not  fall  into  the  handsof  one  desti- 
tute of  vigour.  G(eneral  Hutchinson  was  reinforced ;  the  Turks 
■nder  the  Grand  Vizier  again  advanced  through  the  desert  to^ 
encounter  the  enemy  that  had  so  severely  handled  them  inihe  pre- 
vioas  year.  They  were  assisted  by  experienced  English  officers. 
On  the  2oth  of*  May,  Hutchinson,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  |*Iile, 
invested  Cairo,  which  had  been  strongly  fortified  by  Kl^ber  and 
Menon.  The  Grand  Vizier  was  in  force  on  the  opposite  bank. 
The  Indian  army  under  General  Baird  was  daily  expected  to  arrive 
from  Bombay.  Belllard,  who  commanded  at  Cairo,  propdsed  to 
capitulate,  and  it  was  at  once  agreed  to  accept  the  same  conditibt» 
as  those  of  the  rejected  treaty  of  El  Arish— that  the  French  troops 
should  be  conveyed  home,  with  their  arms,  baggage,  rfhd  ten 
pieces  of  artillery.  Many  of  tlie  objects  of  Egyptian  art  collected 
by  the  French  were  to  be  surrendered.  *'  Menou,  who  was  at 
Alexandria,  refused  at^first  to  accept  the  conditions  for  himself,' 
but  he  yielded  to  the  presence  of  a  British  -force  on  fKe  27th  of 
August.  In  that  autumn  Egypt  was /deared  of  the ^  French,  and 
wa^  restored  to  the  dominion  of  the  Sultan.  ' 

At  the  period  when  the  Armed  Neutrality  of  the  Northern 
Powers  was  broken  up,  chiefly  by  our  naval  proponderancfe,  and  the 
first  successes  of  the  British  arms  in  Egypt  had  given  the  people 
some  conmence  incur  generals  and  soldiers,  there  were  nego^ 
tiations  for  peace  with  France  proceeding  in  London  with  grerrtr 
secrecy.  M.  Otto,  a  French  Protestant,  of  some  experience  in 
diplomacy,  had  been  in  London  since  1799.  In  August,  1800^' 
during  the  suspension  of  arms  between  Austria  and  Kranc^  the 
First  Consul  gave  to  "  Citizen  Otto,  commissary  of  the  govern- 
ment for  the  exchange  of  French  prisoners  in  England,  power  to 
propose,  consent  to,  and  sign  a  general  armistice  "  between  the 
French  Republic  and  Great  Britain.  The  papers  w^iieh  related  to 
this  negotiation, "which    had  reference  also  to  a  negotiation  for 

*  The  Rosetta  stone,  and  the  aJurcopbagu9  of  Alexander,' now  in  the  British  Museum, 
«cne  axaoagat  theM  andent  monament^  maaij  of  winch  thg '  T^wich  ■  w6w  -  uWitihtil|^ 
aOowBa  to  take  with  them,. .  .    _  ^        •  • 
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pj$sc«,  were  kid.  befone  ParHament  The  negotiation  was  brokea 
ofiE ;  and  M.  Otto  had  little  reason  to  think  that  his  peace-making 
services  would  be  again  required,  when  France  had  compelled  th^ 
peace  of  Luneville,  aiid  Bonaparte  was  prodaiming  his  IntentloQ 
immediately  to  invade  England.  Mr.  Pitt,  had  he  remained  in 
power,  would  probably  have  rejected  any  pacific  overtures  made  to 
Great  Britain,  when  she  stood  alone  in  her  resistance  to  the 
govemmeiit  whose  territory  was  now  only  bounded  by  the 
Rhine  \  which  dominated  over  Italy  ;  to  which  Holland  and  Spain 
were  vassals.  HaviUg  prepared  for  one  great  eifort  in  the  Baltic 
and  in  Egypt,  Pitt  would  have  waited  the  result  in  the  attitude  of 
majestic  pride.  Could  he  have  made  the  Union  wl^h  Ireland  a 
real  Union,  he  would  still  have  defied  France,  and  even  Europe 
prostrate  before  her.  To  the  weak  government  of  Adding ton^ 
M.  Otto. could  apply  with  more  hope  of  success.  He  was  in  indi- 
rect communication  with  the  first  minister  in  May ;  his. visits  to  lord 
Hawkesbury  were,  frequent  during  the  summer.  In  August,  Bona* 
parte,  either  in  bravado,  or  with  a  real  purpose,  was  threatening 
invasion.  The  French  armies  were,  for  the  .  most  part,  at  home, 
eager  fpr  employment  It  was  determined  to  invade  England,  not 
with  aliundred  thousand^men  carried  over  in  transports,  convoyed 
by  a  powerful  fleet,  That_  dream  was  at  an  end.  The  hundre4 
thousand  m$n  were  to  c©me  over  in  a  flotilla  of  g^n-brigs,  or  raft3 
-*^at  vessels  of  about  200  tons,  armed  each  with  four  or  eight 
heavy  guns.  Such  a  flotilla  was  collected  at  Boulogne.  Nelson 
was  sent  lijt  August  to  attack  this  6otilla-^to  cut  it  out. of  the  har- 
bour. He  failed.  In  the  middle  of  September  the  best  informed 
men-did- not  think  Ih^t  there  would  be  any  suspension  qf  hostilities. 
**  I  confess,"  wrpter  Cornwallis,  who  .commanded  theiorc^.on.th^J 
Eastern  coast,  "  that  I  see  no  prospect  of  peace^  or  of  anything 
good."  At  this  moment  Bonaparte  was  pressing  on  the  negotia- 
tions for  peace.  *'  The  tirst  consul,"  says  Thiers,  "  in  seeing  what 
were  the  first  acts  of  Menou,  had  judged  the  campaign  lost,  and  he 
was  desirous,  before  the-  denouement  that  he  foretold,  to  have  a 
treaty  signed  at  London.  The  English  minister,"  Thiers  adds, 
"incapable of  seeing  beforehand,  as  Bonaparte  had  seen,  the  result 
of  events,  feared-  some  vigorous  blow  from  the  French  army  in 
Egypt^  so  renowned  for  its  valour."  *  The  PreliminAry  Articles  of 
gea^ce.  between  the  United  Kingdoni  and  the  .French,  Republiq 
ij^^r^^signe^  at  London,"  on  the  first  of  October,  by  Lord  Hawkesy 
bury  apd  M*  Otto.  Hostilities,  were  to  cease  as  soon  as  the  prelim. 
(oarie^l. .should  b^  Signed  and  rati^ed,  which  ratification  was  to  tak^ 

*  "  Le  Consalat  et  1' Empire/*  livre  zi*  •        - 
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wil]^^fifteen  days*  Immediately  af tea-  their  Fatificatkm 
pleiiipotenti«rle3  were  .to  be  named  on  each  elide,  who.  should  repa» 
to  Amiens  for  the  pwrpose  of  conclud big  a  Definitive  Tr.ealy'o£ 
Peace,  in  concert  with  the  allies  Of  the  contracting  parties. 

The  burst  of  popular  enthusiasm  at  tlie  news  of  Peace  was, 
naturally,  somewhat' extravagant.     General   Lauriston  arrived  in 
LoDdoa  with  the  ratification  on  the  loth  of  October.   When  he  was 
proceeding,  with   M.  Otto  to  Whitehall,  the  populace  took  the 
horses  from  the  carriagQj, dragged  it  to  Downing  Street,  and  into 
the  Park  to  the  garden  entrance  to  the  Admiralty.     There  stood 
lord  St.  Vincent,  who  thus  addressed  the  mob  : — ^\  Gentlemen  i 
gentlemen  !  (three  hu22as)  let  me  request  you  to  be  as  orderly  as 
possible«'and  if  you  are  determined  to  drag.ihe  gentleman^  accom- 
panied^ M.  Otto,  2  request  you  to.be  careful  and  .not  overtum> 
the  c^rris^e.^'  *    The  mob  cheered,  and  dragged  the'  Frenchmea 
home.     There  were  illuminatiotis  in  London  for  two -nights.     The 
rejoicings  throughout  the    country  were  equally   demonstrative 
of  natunil  gladness  that  the  war  was  at  an  end,  no  matter  how.- 
Wilberforce  was  at  Bath,  and  writes  in  his  Diary,  *  the  people, 
intoxicated  with  joy  her<?,  and  everywhere."    The  king  wa^  npfi 
pleased  with  the  peace.    H^  w^ro.te:to  lord  Jlldon  on  .tbe.2$thr 
of  October,  approving  of  the  eleclion  of  an  aldenna^  of  l.oi}Ndo% 
for  he  was  a  loyal  subject  apd.dilligent  magistrate.    ^^Sujch.  mep  are 
peculiar^  Sl4te4  iof  the  present  year,  when,  by  the  embarras^^ 
situation  from  {^^e  trial  of.  peace  with  a  turbulent  ^i^d  revpliUtiQn^ry> 
repQbHc,  civery  sittentign.pf  theppli^e  ipu^t  be  eiper^^JO  avoid jth^^ 
danger^k  mid  diSiiuUies  that  joay  otherwise  eD^ue^'^t./T^'^^i^ 
t9&ed  more.  wls<Jly.toJordrM^me5bi»ry  in  Noyenabftrs    ".Doiypu 
know*3irhal  I  call  .'Ac  Peace  ? — a»  e^perimenlal  Peaee^for  it  1% 
nothing  else.    ButOit  was  unavoidable,"  t    **  During  October,"  say* 
Malmesbitry,   "  I  obflerved  that  the  people's  joy^,  which  was  im-: 
moderate  at  first,  abated ; .  and  that  the  more  thinkjng  and  wiser, 
part  of  the  community  begaa  to  demur  ^^  vto  all  the  certain) 
advantages  tl^t    must .  follow  peace,^'    The  veteran  negotii^tor 
did  not  much  carer  whe^er  the:  terms  were  better  or  worse  tliau; 
those  which  lie  liad  proposed  at  Lisle.    Had  peiice,  he  thought,, 
been  made  at  Lisle^  France  would  ^  have  been  under  a  moder^tej 
government,  desirous  to  -oonsoUdate  the  power  she  h^d.. attained.^ 
"  The  govemnient.  of  France,  whilst  Bonaparte  refnains,a$  Firs^ 
CoBstil,  is  Ukevtliat  of  .fietsia  nndsrKottli  JKhan  ;^  It  kM^WS  do. 
bounds,  either  moral  or  civil — is  ruled  by  no  principles  ;  and  to 

i  Twl»— "  Liie  of  Eid5ii,»^itolT.V.'3^ 
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pretend  tos^y  that  Bottaparfe's  ambition  U  cirtvmecrfbed,  ortlMl| 
with  the  means  of  doing  everything,  he  v^fi  do  nothil^,  w  talVing 
Criminal  nonsen&e."  *  It  was  not  very  I?Mg  before 'a&  En^nd 
came  to  lord  Malmesbury's  opinion.  The  terms  <jf  'the  Prelimi* 
naries  were  discussed  in  Parliament  We  shall  brieffy -notice  the 
final  tenns  of  the  Definitive  Treaty.  In  the  debates  In  Novomp 
ber)  Slieridan  best  expressed  the  common  feetihg  of  the  nation  : 
**  This  is  a  peace  which  all  men  are  glad  of,  but  no  man  can  be 
proud  of."  Fox  did  not  express  the  common  feeling  of  the  natjon 
when  he  wrote  ;  "  Bonaparte's  triumph  is  now  complete- indeed, 
and  since  there  is  tabe  tio  pcditical  liberty  in  the  wcrfld,  I  tekKiy 
believe  ho  is  the  fittest  person  to  be  master/*  f  ':...• 

The  marquis  Comwallis  was  appointed  as- plenipotentiary  to 
conduct  the  negotiifitions  at  Amiens.  A  moiie  •  subtle  diplbmadst 
might  have  been  chosen,  but  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  have 
found  one  more  honest.  He  arrived  in  Pari  son  the  yth^'f  November. 
On  the  loCh  he  had  an  audience  of  Bonaparte.  The  l«'irst  Consul 
was  gracious  ;  inquired  after  the  health  of  the  king;  and  <* spoke* 
of  the  British  nation  in  terms  of  great  respect,  intimating  that  as 
ft>ng  as  we  remained  friends  there  would  be  no  interruptiori  ti>  the 
^ace  oi  Europe.**  Bonaparte  tnight  have  thought  the  raHlennium 
was  It  hand  When  Cottiwallis^  thus  addressed  hiih :  « I  told  him 
that  the  horrors  which  succeeded  the  Revolution  had  created  ar 
^bneral  alarm ;  that  all  the  neighbounng  nations  dreaded  the  Cdn-* 
f^^on  ;  that  When,  for  the  happiness  of  mankind,  and  of  France  in- 
pKstPticular,  he  wassailed  t6  fill  his  present '  station^  %<«  "knew  him- 
only  as  a  heto  and  %  conqueror  ^,  butthe  gbdd  order  and  tmnqoiUliy^ 
whii:h  1^6  country  now  enjoy«d,  4nade  us  rekpect  him  as  a  sJba^t^ 
man  afld  a  legislator  and  had  removed  our  apprehisnsibni^fiiia/ving' 
eoiinebfk>n  and  intercourse  with  Prance'.''  t  Cbmwallik  fancied' 
that  he  might  have  had  frequent  interviewi^  wWi^tfte  First  Consul^ 
and  that  they  could  have  got  through  the  business  without  drplomatic 
delays,  tie  soon  foimd  that  he  was  not  likely  to>'  have  any>sQch 
confidential  communications* >  •  They  had  another  interview;  and 
then"  Comwallis  went  to  Amiens,  to  negotiate  with  Joseph  Bona- 
parte, who- was  described  by  his  brother  as  "a- just  and  fetr  man*'* 
Our  ambassador  felt  that  in  his  two  conversadona  with  the  Firsts 
Consul,  he  spoke  in  the  tone  of  a  king— ^f**  //  pwU  €H  roi  ?') — *•  I 
woul£l  rather  g^ve  up ;  it  is  bard  upon  me  *,  I  will  take  care  of  the' 
SUdth^kUr.'^§.  Bdnaparte  ynA  indecxi.diB  absoiiite' a&  any^king^ 

f  Correspondence  of  ^ox,*vol.  iii.  p.  S43*        t  fSut,  p.  39a        |  liid.f.p.  404.,   . 
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Lwd*  BrMlne*  (Ibo  aon  iif .  Cdnmillia,)  who  acd>Bn(ffeiiiled  fain, 
wrilea :  '^  I  believe  Windham  would  find  it  difficult  to  fltiaodver  ai^ 
jacobin  priaclpk  in  titt.con8ti(utiDn,iwliidh  ir  oertadnfy'  Ihd  moit 
despotic  thaft^dvtr  existed  in-  anjr  bouDtry."  *  It  wonld  btt  !!dle  ior 
m-to  atteiBpfc.to Jiniavel  tho.^tax^lsd  web  of.  the  four  jiiioxUhs'  di- 
plomacy at  Amiens.  New  demands  were  set  up  by  the  French^ 
although  they  had  originally  professed  to  adhere  to  the  preliminary 
treaty.  At  the  end  of  January,  Comwallis  has  lost  confidence  in 
the  negotiations  terminating  happily.  ''What  can  be  expected 
from  a  nation  naturally  overbearing  and  insolent,  when  all  the 
powers  of  Europe  are  prostrating  themselves  at  its  feet,  and 
supplicating  for  forgiveness  and  future  favour,  except  one  little 
island,  which,  by  land,  at  least,  is  reduced  to  a  strict  and  at  best  a 
very  inconvenient  defensive  ?  "  t  ^^  January,  Bonaparte  had  gone 
to  Lyons,  and  had  there  accepted,  from  the  deputies  of  the  Cisal- 
pine Republic,  the  Presidency  of  those  States — in  other  words,  the 
sovereignty.  Hawkesbury  wrote  to  complain  to  Cornwallis  of 
"  the  inordinate  ambition,  the  gross  breach  of  faith,  and  the  incli- 
nation to  insult  Europe,  manifested  by  the  First  Consul  on  this 
occasion."  Nevertheless,  said  our  Foreign  Secretary,  "the 
Government  here  are  desirous  of  avoiding  to  take  notice  of  these 
proceedings,  and  are  sincerely  desirous  to  conclude  the  peace,  if  it 
can  be  obtained  on  terms  consistent  with  our  honour  "  {  The 
Definitive  Treaty  was  signed  on  the  27th  of  March,  without  any 
material  variation  from  the  Preliminaries.  The  question  of  Malta, 
upon  which  the  war  was  ostensibly  renewed,  was  left  in  a  very 
ambiguous  position.  By  the  Preliminary  Treaty,  it  was  stipulated 
that  Malta  should  be  evacuated  by  the  troops  of  his  Britannic 
majesty,  and  restored  to  the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  "For 
the  purpose  of  rendering  this  island  completely  independent  of 
either  of  the  two  contracting  parties,  it  shall  be  placed  under  the 
guarantee  and  protection  of  a  third  power,  to  be  agreed  upon  in 
the  Definitive  Treaty."  This  was  a  constant  subject  of  contention 
at  Amiens.  The  knights  of  Malta  were  in  truth  a  nullity.  The 
guarantee  was  to  be  given  for  a  scattered  and  bankrupt  body,  with 
a  traitor  as  their  nominal  head,  who  had  betrayed  the  island  to  the 
French.  The  end  was  a  compromise,  sure  to  produce  a  quarrel. 
There  was  no  ambiguity  about  Great  Britain  surrendering  all  the 
conquests  she  had  made  in  the  war,  except  Ceylon,  taken  from  the 
Dutch,  and  Trinidad,  taken  from  the  Spaniards.  The  French  were 
to  evacuate  Naples  and  the  Papal  States.    Egypt  was  to  be  re- 

*  ComwalKs— "  Corraapoodcnoe,"  vol.  iii  p.  410*  t  ^^ul-t  P*  4S9> 
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Btorefl  to  ihe  ddtan.  The  RepabQc  of  the  Stfv^n  loolaai  Islkftdi 
was-tO'be  reodgnized.  Th&intsgrUy  of  Portugal  tras  guaranteed. 
The  Firendi.retBR]ied  all  thvt  theyhsLd  asqaifed  in'  ^nropie  by  thei 
•wan  Tilt  Babrndb  of  Powei;?tiiie^  orthodox^ creed) o£:  dp  century^ 
had  .rcceiaed' many  rode  assaults;  it  had  now  bccoaie- '^ a  creed 
joatwonoi^'     :     ^  -    .'     .  .  :       :         - 
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<OBMdbiiedlram  ^01116  vl  p^f*  99^)  .  -  •■     t   -rJ^, 

1787  Aognst  i8r  ths  Tula  declare  war  agsuivtRuasia. 

tfSS  T^nawy  10 :  the  £mp«tar  of  Gennany  joined  Rass^  vgmnt^  Turieey. 

1788  Sepwmber2S !  the  Kins  of  Fraaaft;ooiMnened  4hr  Statt»4>Hend- 1»  ^isnible  is 

January,  1789. 
1796  Seiilmber  37 1  the  |>reliinitt«7  treaty  ratified  witli  9paiii»\ietadve  t^^NMOn  Slbotid; 

definitive  treaty  rigned  on  thii  >8th  October. 
i79t'Jidy»>:  c&h9eiiiion»/  POnHs^  betwefcn  the  Emperor  Leopold  atid  the  King  of 

Prussia.  '-  ' 

1799  April  30 :  the  French  National  Assembly  declared  war  against  the  Emperor  of 

Germany.  '   '        '  ' 

1793  June  26:  ^he  JtrsifebaHtwHZ^fpxtat  France  took  place,  and  the  Kingirf  Kutek 

issued  his  manifesto. 
179s  September  16 :  war  declared  against  Saxdlnia  by  the  French  "Natidhaf  Assembly. 
1793  February  t :  Ffante  declared  war  against  Grtat  Brieain'ind  HoUand.      - 
1793  February  ^:  Uic  Dufce  of  Ttiscany  acknowledged  ih.6  French  Repubfid     '     • 
1793  May  25 :  Spain  engaged  to  assist  Great  Britain. 

1793  September  3 :  the  Khsg  of  Ntplei  declared  war  against  the  French  Republic,  i^  ' 
1793  Great  Britain concloded  tteaties,  July  14,  with  Prussb;  August  39,  with  Austria^ 

and  September  26,  with  Portngal.  •  .  1 

1795  February  rs : 'Ae  first  pacification- twtween  the' National  Assembly  of 'France  and 

dii  Vendeanvcota^tidiBd.  -  1 

179s  February  :8 :  a  defensive  alliance  entered  into  with  Russia,  by  Great  Brttiiini 
I795  April  s :  peace  vfBdshy  bettireen  the  King  of  Prusftlii  and  the  French  RepubUc. 
179$  May  16:  treaty  of  alliance  signed  at  Paris,  between  France  tod  the  United  Prov* 

inees,  agahist  England.    Dutch  Flanders  ceded  t*  Frlhce.  r- .  v.  T     v 

>79S  July  23  •'  peace  ratified  at  Basle  between  France  aiid  -Spoib. '  Splmi^  St.  Bt^iJngo 

ceded  to  France. 

1795  November  3$:  ike  par tUhn  of  Poland  took  place  between  Russia,  Aostxia  and 

Prussia. 

1796  May  15 :  treaty  0/ Parity  between  the  Frendi  Republic  and  the  King  of  Sardinia, 

the  latter  cedii^  Savoy,  Nice,  the  territory  of  Tende,  and  BeuD,  and  granting  a  free 

passage  for  troops  through  his  states. 
1796  August  5  :  the  treaty  0/  Berlin  ratified  between  Prussia  and  France,  whereby  the 

neutrality  of  the  north  of  Germany  was  guaranteed. 
1796  August  19  :  an  aUiance  offensive  and  defensive  concluded  at  Su  Jlaefonso^  between 

France  and  Spain. 

1796  October  6 :  war  declared  by  Spain  against  Great  Britain. 

t797  February  19  :  treaty  0/  ToUniino^  between  the  French  Republic  and  the  Pope. 

1797  April  18 :  preliminaries  of  the  peace  o/Leohen  signed  between  Austria  and  Fiance. 
1797  October  xy :    Treaty  0/  Campo  Formio,  between  France  and  Austria,  the  latter 

power  yielding  the  Tx>w  Countries  and  the  Ionian  Islands  to  France  ;  and  Milan, 
Mantua,  and  Modena,  tb  the  Gealpine  republic ;  Venice  assigned  to  the  Em* 
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1797  December  9:  e^ngrtss  of  Radstadl  commeooed  its  labours  to  treat  coocerning  a 

general  peace  with  the  Germanic  powers. 

1798  3witzerlaiul  invaded  by  the  French. 

1798  September  la :  war  declared  against  France  by  the  Porte,  and  an  alliance,  offentive 
and  defensive,  entered  into  between  the  latter  power,  Russia,  and  Great  Britain. 

1798  October  3 :  Naples  and  Sardinia  commence  hostilities  against  France. 

1798  December  19  *  a  treaty  of  alliance  and  subsidies,  agreed  upon  between  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Russia,  against  France. 

»799  June  2X'  Jht^efcttuL  ctiaUUo^  agaijiat  .Fxance,.by  Gceat,  Bnuip,.tbe  Emperors  of 
Gerifisiiy  and  Rossh,'  pait  c'f  tti^  O^rtiiah  Etnrire,  th«  KSng^  of  Kaplfcr'and  Por- 
tugal, Turkey,  and  the  Barbary  States.    Conference  of  Radstadt  broken  up. 

180c  June  30:  a  treaty  ot  eubsiriios  nlififld  at  .Vi«mifi«.fe9)M^«n  Austria  and  England, 
stipulating  that  the  war  should  be  rigorously  prosecuted  against  France,  and  that 
neither  of  the  contracting  powcnAonkd  eater  into  Jr  separate  paA£&   ■  "   -  K  -''^. 

s8oo  December  16:  \  tK^mijf  ef  urmtd  nataraUty  tx^yUd*  bee«re«ii  RvssiftrPMimaikc 
4lid-£i««d«D,  9k  Felsrsbuqifa,  inocdcrta.  caiMe  their  (tags  to  be  ros^eoied  by  thf^ 
belligerent  powers. 

^jlMr  Febrfwyr^,!  M^ku  ff  JUmmlfffk.  bocit«en  the  Fftneh  Repttblic  and  the  £inp9rq);-o( 
Germany,  confirming  the  cessions  made  thy  the  teeatyoC  Campo  Formic^  stipulating 

\  that  the  Rhine,  to  tha  Dutdt  terntones,  iJiould  fomi  the  boujodary  of  France,  am} 
recognizing  the  independence  of  the  Batavian,  Helvetic,  Ligurlan,  and  Cisalpine 
repi^lica* 

1801  March  3  :  war  declared  by  Spain  against  Portugal. 

|8ei  Ma^sji  fa  treaty  signed  at  Madrid  ^tween  Fraaoe  and  Spaio^  whereby  tfie  ea^ 
tates  of  Parma  were  yielded  to  France,  who  in  return  ceded  Tuscany  to  the  Prince 
«f  Parma,  with  th^  title  of  King  of  Etruria. 

1801  March  38  ;  a  tre9|ty  of  peace  between  France  and  the  King  of  Naples,  signed 
at  Flotcaee,  by  which  France  acquired  the  Isksof  Elba,  Piomblno»and  Pre- 
sides. 

iSou  J«Be  17 1  a  treaty  concluded  between  Great  Britain  ai^d  Russia  at  Petersburgh*. 

i8ot  July  25 :  the  Concordat  betw^n  Bonaparte  and  Pius  VII.,  signed  at  Paris. 

iSoi  August  8  :  a  treaiy  of  peace  concluded  between  Spaia  and  Portugal. 

tSoi  Septcpiber  S9;  a  treaty  of  peac^«tgnedat  |bf|idrid,  between  France  And  PortufaL 

iSoi  October  t:  preliminary  articles  of  peace  between  France  and.  England,  signed  at 
London  by  Lvrd  Hawkcsbnry  and  M.  Otto.  , 

1801  October  %\  a  treaty  uf  peace  ratified  at  Paris  between  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  tlif 
French  gpveromeot. 

iSoa  March  35 :  ^ace  o/A  mmif  between  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain,  and  Holland. 

fte9  J^ine  «j| :  de^aitive  treaty  between  France  aad  the  Ottoman  Porte.  , 
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POPULATION  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


COUNTIES  OF 
ENGLAND. 


mnim^ 


^tgfii  I 


Dcttford  •••■ . 

Berks 

BuLLinjEuain  ■ 
-CjBBbriggi* .  • 

Clit»ttf ...... 

Coravall 

CoinberlaiMl . 
•Derby. 


.Porlum. 


Gloucester* . 
Hereford.  . 
iicrtiofd. '  •  • 
Himtingdon 


Kenf.. 
Loners 


ter. 


lincolu 

Middlnex 

Nprfolk 

Nut  BfcMliptMl.a « . « •  . . 

NocthoniDcxiAad . . ,  r 
Nottingham.. ..'....'. 

qHm. 

RatUnd 

Sakip  (Sbr*p.> 

Somenet. 

Hampshire 

3ofi9rd ••••  .4#»  -«•• 

Suffolk 

Mirrejr 

Sussex '>••" 

wanrtc» 


BSTTMATB» 


,■ 


WUts..... 

wroroester  .•••••••• 

^(East  Ridi^ 

f  {North  RicSng. .. 
>•  (  WeviRidiqg.... 


Englaiid. 

wSttlT. 


Scotland 

Toia],.Gff«atBritMa. 


80,500 

70*000 

i97y(ioo 

l05l«Q» 

6S|ioo 

93»8oo 

a4S,90D 


l59,aoo 

155,200 
60,900 

34.700 
Ii3«8oo 

i66,aoo 
'  Sb.000 
J  80,000 
624,200 

39>7«» 

210,200 
'119,500 

UfiyOQO 
'65,200 

16,600 
i«i,6oo 

«95»9«> 
118^700 

J47«BOO 

15^900 

96.600 
l8»6oo 

«53t9oo 
tt,'ioo 

98,600 


1750. 


5pie«,'5do 
366)^ 


Ml 


5J»9«> 

f».7«> 

90,700 

72,000 

i3l»6ao 

86«90o 
109,560 
272,200 

96»4» 
I3SR900 

167*800 

207,800 

74,100 

32*500 
190^000 

297,400 
95,000 

160,  too 

641,500 
40,606 

Si5(ioo 

«3.3oo 

M»»70^ 

77,600 

92,400 

13,800 

130^300 

«»4fSOO 

137.500 

I6o,oo» 

156,800 

207,  ro6 

lojw^ 

140,000 
36,300 
168,400 
)oS,ooo 
85»$»o 
117,200 
061,500 


6i««7,70O 
449»300 


S^T^oM      ^4671000 


»    » 


1 1  .^^ 


awMA. 

iSai. 


65»S«W 
i  12,800 

ZV4,000 

9*1 100 

T«>3vlOO 

I94i5u« 
t2i,too 
166,503 

354,400 
119,100 

165,700 
234,000 
259,100 

92,100 
lOoiSoo 

38,800 

3i7.8«» 
6t^5, 100 
»34.400 
913,500 

845*400 
47»«" 
282,400 
136,100 
i62|5oo 
«45»ooo 
liSiaoo 
16,900 
172,200 
282,/Boo 
226,900 

*47f««* 
ai7i4oo 
278,000 
j64«ioo 
215,100 

43tOo*» 
191,200 

143,900 
Ii4»ooo 

160,500 
582,700 


COUNTIES  OF 
WALES. 


1801. 


8,609,'oeo 
55*ooo 


«t68,00D 
•*»65J,40o 


M,<20,400 


*m*  Th^  Bumben  of  the  Army,  Navy,  ftc.  are  added  in 
these  enomentioM  to  the  nuamtn  ^ihct  Rjstfdmt 
Popiilt||ltpu 


•i- 
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Brecp&* 

Cwdigan..*. 

Carmarthen. 

Carnarron... 

Denbigh..... 

Flint 

Glamorgan.-. 
Merioneth... 
MontgoiMry 
Pembroke . . . 
Radaor 

Total... 


SHIRES  OF 
SCOTLAITO. 


95,000 

W,70O 
44,100 
69,600 
ij,ooo 

41,000 
74,000 
30,500 
49»3oo 
91^200 
r9,7oo 


559.000 


31 


i8qi    f 


Aberdeen* 

AKgylJ 

Ayr.. 

Bauff. 

Berwick 

Bute 

Caithness. 

Clackmannan 

jlHinbartoo. 

Dumfries 

B^buigh. 

Elgin 

Fife 

Foffar 

Haddington 

■Itivetticss. 

K.in<;ardkie 

Kinross. 

Kirkcudbright*' . . . 

Lanark, 

Uoiithgow.. 

Naini 

CMeney  ft  Shetland 

fieebles. 

Perth... 

Reafrew 

Rvfs  and  Cronvir^ 

Roxbnrgh 

Selkiric.*. 


>  •  •  •  •■«.  • 


Stirlinc. 
'Siltherund. .  •  •  r-i  •  iT 
Wigtown 


1*7,200 
74.300 

87,100 

17.*» 

31,600 
12,200' 

»3»4<» 
11,200 

5^,400 
n7,ioo- 

a7,6<* 
96,960 

ttoe»40O' 

31,000. 

76,800 

27,200 

6,900 

Jo,J»o 

151,600 

18,400. 
8,500 

48,400 

9.000 
130,600 

80,700 

Sf,20O, 

34,Boo 

$»»•»» 

52.500, 

9,goox 
23,700 


Total 1,652,400 


J  ^7^  RisToitr  or  £K(^iiXfrt>. 


;  -  CHAPTER  IX.- 

rhe  Peace  a  pnanovs  armistice. — Demand  qf  jj^ty p«r»»  — ffngliih  in  Fi 

encirDachments. — The  king's  allusion  to  thera  in  his  Speech.^French  expedition  to 
St.  Damiogo.-— Toussiint  i^Oaverture;-^Mr.  Addftigtoii's  policy. -^Bonaparte  and 
lord  Whitworth. — Trial  of  Peltier. — Speech  of  Mackintosh  — Despard's  conspiracy. — 
Militia  called  out.— Violence  of  Bonaparte  towards  the  British  ambassador*—- Malta.-^ 
War  declared.— Negotiations  for  Mr.  Pitt's  return  to  power.— Detention  in  France  of 
^English  traveUers^— *Great  Britain  roosed. — FreparMioni  for  inrasion.— Emmett's 
insurrection.— Rapid  enrolment  of  Volunteers.— Bonaparte  at  Boulogne.— Pitt  at  Wal- 
mer.— The  Volunteers  reviewed.— Weakness  of  the  Addiogton  ministry.- The  kii^*a 
illnesft.— Negotiations  for  a  change  of  minisirT. — Pitt  presses  for  an  administration  on  a 
broad  basis. — His  failure.— Pitt  prime  minister.— Conspiracy  agaiftst  the  Firft 
Consul.- Murder  of  the  Due  d*^£nghien. 

Let  us  compare  the  opinions  of  two  historians  on  the  likelihood 
of  the  duration  of  peace.  'The  treaty  of  Amiens  had  scarcely 
been  signed,  when  the  restless  ambition  and  the  insupportable  imr 
science  of  the  First  Consul  convinced  the  great  body  of  the  English 
people  that  the  peace,  so  eagerly  welcomed,  was  only  a  precarious 
armistice."  ♦  We  turn  from  the  view  of  Macaul^y  to  that  of  Thiers : 
"The  treaty  of  Amiens  had  been  signed  only  a  few  months,  and 
tlieir  joy  at  the  peace  had  a  little  cooled  amongst  the  English,  when 
.  there  remained  before  their  eyes,  as  if  it  were  a  bright  and  trouble- 
some light,  the  grandeur  of  France,  Ufihappily  too  little  disguised 
in  the  person  of  the  First  Consul,  ^ome  civilities  to  Mr.  Fox, 
on  his  visit  to  Paris,  did  not  prevent  their  seeing  that  the  First 
Consul  had  the  attitude  of  master,*  not  only  in  the  affairs  of  France, 
but  in  the  affairs  of  Europe.  His  language,  full  of  geniits  and  am- 
bition, offended  the  pride  of  the  English ;  his  devouring  activity 
disturbed  their  repose."  t  What  the  English  historian  calls  *^  hi- 
supportable  insolence,"  the  French  historian  describes  as  *♦  langtiago 
fiiU  of  genius  and  ambition."  Two  montlis^  only  had  passed  since 
the  conclusion  of  peace,  when  M.  Otto  said  that  if  paragraphs 
against  Bonaparte  continued  to  appear  in  the  English  papers,  there 
would  be  "war  to  the  death."!  The  casual  conversations  ofM. 
Otto  .soon  took  the  form  of  positive  demands*  on  tTte  part  ol'the 
First  Consul.     They  were  these  :  To  put  a  stop  to  offensive  publ**. 

•  Macaulay-*'  Blogi«pbW,V  Ptit,  p.  aiy.     "     •        . 
t  Thiei«^'  Le  Considat  et  TEmpire,"  torn.  xvii.  p.  843*    tWo^ 
. —     -^  -4  *'  Liiac<  SiHnymfh,*lwol  ii  p  iji"        - 
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cations ;  to  send  away  certain  disafiEected  persons  and  ttansport 
others ;  to  require'  tkit  princes  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  reisident 
in  England,  to  repair  to  Warsaw;  to  expel  all  French  emigrants 
who  may  wear  decorations  belonging  to  the  ancient  government  of 
France,  M.  Otto  was  told  by  lord  Hawkesbury  that  "  no  represen- 
tation of  a  foreign  power  would  ever  induce  government  to  violate 
those  rights  on  which  the  liberties  of  llie  people  of  this  country  are 
founded :  ''that  if  emigrants  did  not  break  the  lawftfhey  could  not 
be  molested;  that  the  law  admitted  no  previous  restraints  upon 
publications;  and  that  the  law  alone  was  the  only  protecti6n  which 
the  government  itself  possessed  or  required  against  libels.  Word* 
Incomprehensible  to  despotism !  **Alas,'*  says  M.  Thiers,  "thfc 
First  Consul  descended  from  his  gloribus  height  to  listen  to  pami- 
phleteers,  and  to  deliver  himself  to  transports  as  violent  as  they 
were  unworthy  of  him.  To  outrage  him,  the  wise,  the  victorious, 
what  an  unpardonable  crime !  Torrents  of  blood  must  ^ow,  be- 
cause pamphleteers,  always  assailing  their  own  government,  Iiad 
fnsttked  a  stranger — a  great  man,  without  doubt,  but  a  man,  aftec 
alii  *nd  the  chief  of  a  rival  nation."  • 

The  Session  of  Parliament  was  closed  on  the  28th  of  Jmiiej  and 
the  Parliament  was  dissolved  on  the  following  day.  Mr.  Speaker 
Abbot,  in  addressing  the  king,  iaid,  "  We  now  indulge  the  flattering 
hope  that  we  may  cultivate  tibe  arts' of  peace."  The  country  gen- 
erally did  not  indulge  that  hope.  The  people  began  "at  last  to 
apprehend  that  neither  credit,  satisfaction,  nor  even  security,  had 
been  attained  by  the  treaty  of  Amiens.'^'f  Yet  there  was  a  feeling 
amongst  the' higher  and  richer  classes  more  !nten«tf  tlian  dread  of 
the  ambition,  or  indignation  at  the  arrogance, of  Bonaparte: 

"  Is  it  a  reed  that's  shaken  by  the  wind, 
Or  what  is  it  that  ye  go  forth  to  sea  ?  j  . 

Lords,  l^wyera,  sf|tesmeD,  8<(uires  of  low  degree, 
Men  known,  and  oKn  unknown;,  sick,  Uroe,  and  blind* 
Post  forward  al],  like  creatures  of  one  kind. 
With  first-fruit  offerings  crowd  to  bend  the  knee 
fo  France,  before  the  nctr^bom  majesty.*'  I  '         c    . 

Much  of  the  ruSh  to  France  was  a  natural  curiosity.  Certainly 
amongst  many  there  were  higher  motives  in  the  desire  to  look 
upon  a  country  in  which  ten  years  had  produced  such  marvellous 
changes,  jhan  a  slavish  admiration  of  irresponsible  power.  And 
yet  Romilly,  who  was  in  Paris  in  September,  had  a  kindred  feeling 
with  the  poet  who  had  seen  France, 

**  When  faith  was  pledged  to  new-bom  Liberty." 

.   ■  . .  •-  . 

*  '*LeCoDMiUtt-etI*Eapire/*  torn.  xvii.|}-  846.  , 

t  Malaedbiuy— "  I>iary,**  May  to  OctoMr,  i8oa.        %  Wordnrorth^Sonnet,  iSoo. 
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<*  Tal^yfand  se&t  me  word,  by  Charles  F<^,  Uiat  I  might  be  pco* 
seated  io-day  (Anniversary,  of  the  Republic)  to  the  First  Consul, 
together  with  £r$kine,  at  liis  levee  at  the  Tuileries.  I  had  beea 
disgusted  at  the  eagerness  with  which  the  English  crowded  to  do 
homage  at  the  new  court  of  a  usurper  and  a  tyrant,  and  I  made  an 
excuse."  Bonaparte  had  then  become  Consul  for  life,  with  power 
to  choose  bis  successor.  "  A  more  absolute  despotism,"  says 
Romilly^  **  than  that  which  now  exists  here,  France  never  experi- 
eoced."  Ths  police  was  never  so  vigilant ;  there  was  ao  freedoni 
of  discussion ;  the  press  was  never  so  restrained ;  aJl  English 
newspapers  were  prohibited  ;  spies  were  in  every  society  f  all  this 
oiachinery  of  despotism  was  carried  on  in  the  name  of  liberty  and 
equaUty.  The  despotism  was  endured  and  even  coveted,  for  if 
"is  a  sort  of  p^irsuiise,  compared  with  the  agitation,  the  perpetual 
alarmj  tlie  scenes  oi  infamy  andbloedshed  which  accompaoied  th« 
preteijdied  liberties  of  France."  • 

When  the  Session  of  the  new  Parliament  was  opened  on  th« 
03rd  of  Nevembert  there  was  something  ominous  in  the  Kvog't 
Speech.  In  his  intercourse  with  foreign  powers  he  had  been  actu- 
laifced-by  a  sincere  disposition  for  the  maintenance  of  peace ;  but  it 
^as  nevertheless  impossible  to  lose  sight  of  that  established  and 
wise  system  of  policy,  by  which  the  interests  of  other  states  are 
^QAnected  with  our  own*  **  I  cannot,  therefore,"  continued  the  king^ 
f' be  indifferent  to  any  material  change  in  their  relative  condjtioi) 
^nd  strength.''  During  the  5>rogress  of  the  negotiations  at  Amiens^ 
Bonapsurt^  -Jhad  bf  come  the  Dictator  of  the  Cisalpine  Republic: 
After  th^.  conclusion  of  the  peace,  the  First  Consul,  to  u&e  th^ 
sugared  wocds  Gif  M.  Thiers,  "exercising  in  Switzerland  his  beiK^ 
ficent  dictation,  sent  an  army  to  Berne."  The  government  of  Mr. 
Addington  made  a  mild  remonstrance,  which  was  answered  by 
Bonaparte  asserting  that  tlie  king  of  England  "bad  no  right  to 
complain  of  the  conduct,  or  to  interfere  with  the  proceedings,  of 
France,  on  any  point  which  did  not  form  a  part  of  the  stipulations 
of  the  treaty  of  Amiens."  f  ^^  September,  Piedmon<(!  was  formally 
annexed  to  the  French  territocy.  The  First  Consul  h*^d  stipulated 
with  the  Batavian  Republic,  that  he  would  Nxithdraw  the  French 
auxiliary  troops  on  the  conclusion  of  tlie  Definitive  Treaty.  At 
•th^  end  of  October  the  Brittsh  minister  at  the  Hague  reported  that 
11,000  Freoch  soldiers  were  halted  on  the  Dutch  frotftiers,  and 
that  their  pay  and  maintenance  was  demanded  from  the  Batavian 

•  Romaiy—**  Diary,"  October, . 1 8©2. 

♦  pcclaratiqj^of  the  British  Cpverpment,  i8th  May,  xSo3«  *" "  -  "-  ' 
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goventment  It  was  time  that  the  i'€coiaineadatioo  in  the  kiiig*s 
speech  should  be  attended  t<>-^that  the  meaafi  of  security  foF  pre* 
serving  peace  should  be  adopted.  These  means,  were  represented 
by  a  vote  for  129,000  land  focces,  and  jo^ooo  seamen  and  marines. 
The  necessity  £or  aa  additional  military  establishment  was  sup« 
ported  by  the  statement  that  France  had  a  total  regular  force  of 
427,000  men,  and  altogether  had  at  command  929,000  men.  *  The 
vote  for  additional  seamen  was  urged  as-  an  imperious  necessity, 
required  on  account  of  ^  a  large  armament  being  fitted  out  in  the 
ports  o#  a  rival  nation.'*  Mr.  Windham  said  of  the  French,  '*  their 
temple  of  liberty  it  transformed  -  into  the  temple  of  Mars.-'f  ^^ 
the  debates  on  these  estimates  Mr.  Fox  held  that,  **  with  regard  to 
the  views  of  Bonaparte,  he  saw  no  reason  why,  hating  gained  great 
military  glory,  his  ambition  might  not  now  induce  him  to  turn  his 
attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  commerce  of  his  country'* 
Previous  to  the  debate  on  the  Army  Estimates,  Fox  wrote  to 
Sheridan,  <<  I  am  very  much  against  your  abusing  Bonaparte,  be* 
cause  I  am  sure  it  is  impolitic  both  for-  the  country  and  ourselves. 
But, — as  you  please;  only,  for  God's  sake.  Peace."  J 

There  is  an  entry  in  Mr.  Wilberforce's  Diary  of  the  3rd  of 
February,  1803,  which  has  reference  to  an  unreported  debate  of 
that  day,  when  Parliament  re^assembled  after  the  recess :  "  House 
of  Commons^  •  Busy  about  our  helping  Bonaparte  with  ships  for 
St  Domingo."  The  help  was  given  by  British  merchants,  whe 
had  agreed  to  let  out  their  ships  to  the  French  to  carry  over  troops 
and  stores  to  that  i^and,  which  was  struggling  for  the  freedom  of 
the  blacks*  Addington  was  cool  about  this  transaction,  and  hall 
defended  it  Pitt  reprobated  what  Wilberforce  describes  as  a 
monstrous  crime.  Whilst  the  negotiations  at  Amiens  were  pro- 
ceeding, the  French  government  was  preparing  an  expedition  upon 
the  largest  scale  for  the  destruction  of  the  government  in  St. 
Domingo,  where,  after  a  long  struggle,  the  military  genius  and  the 
political  ss^city  of  Toussaint  L'Ouverture  had  succeeded  \n 
establishing  the  civil  and  military  dominion  of  free  negroes,  o^ 
which  government  hfc  was  the  undisputed  head.  §  The  English 
ministry  made  some  remonstrance  against  the  formidable  out^t  of 
the  French  expedition ;  but  the  First  Consul  said  that  "  we  were 
materially  interested  in  the  reduction  of  Toussaint's  power,  who 
would  otherwise  establish  in  the  West  Indies  a  piratical  state."  | 

*  Debate  on  the  Army  EMimates,  December  Sth. 
t  **  Parliamentary  History,"  vol.  xxxvi.  col.  1096. 
t  Mooi>t»***Ltf» of  aiMridan,''  p.  S99^<<ia&rto ed. 
I  See  at$U,  vol.  yi.  p.  577*  H  "  Comwallis  Correqpondenoe,**  voi.  tii.  ih 
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71  e  French  re{>ubUcan  goyeromeot  had  io  .^.794.  Nsuecl  a  praoU* 
D^uma  emaucipating  tbe.siaves..L'1;ou3saint  became  Xrora  that  timo 
a  supporter  of.  France,  and  in  1796  was  ai:^ointed  conimander-in- 
chiel  of  the  armies  of  St..  Domingo.  He  ma2ii£ested  hia  confidence 
in  tiie  Frencb  by  sending  his  chiidnin  to  bcr  educated  in  Fm%> 
By  tlie  time  Bonaparte,  had  assumed!  the  reio^-of  power,  Toussaint 
had  reduced  St.  Domingo  to  a  condition  of  tranquillity ;  and  had 
exercised  a  strict  but  just  sway,  which  allowed  the  agriculture  and 
commerce  of  the  great  island  to  attain  some  degree  of  tl^ir  ancient 
prosperity.  In  1801,  the  leading  chiefs,  in. a  Constitution  which 
they  formed;  appointed  Toussaint  President  and  G<>vemor  for 
life.  He  apprised  Bonaparte  of  his  new  dignity  in  a  letter  begin- 
ning, "  The  firs  I  of  Blacks  to,  the  first  of  Whites."  This.  ,waa 
probably  held  an  assumption  not  to  be  endured.  The  expedition 
vas  instantly  prepared  ;  and  a  fleet  of  nearly  a  hundred  and  forty 
vessels*  with  twenity-one.  thousand  troops,  sailed  on  the  I4tb  oi 
December,  iSdi.  When  this  great  force  appeared  off  the  island, 
Toussaint  was  disheartened.  He  nevertheless  resisted  for  some 
time,  until  some  of  his  generals  were  won  over  by  the  generals  of 
Bonaparte,  on  receiving  promises  of  honours  and  rewards.  Tous- 
saint resisted ;  because  he  knew  that  the  object  of  the  French  was 
to  re-establish  slavery,  as  they  had  done  in  Guada)oupe.  He  was 
finally  compelled  to  submit ;  but  he  refused  to  accept  any  authority 
at  the  hands  of  those  wiio.brought  fetters  for  his.African  brethren.. 
He  retired  to  his  ^rm  in  the  mountains,  where  4ie  remained  for 
two  nionths.  But,  being  invited  to  a  conference  with  t\\e  French 
generals,  he  left  his  retreat,  was  arrested,  and  with  his  wife  and 
children  was  taken  on  board  a  vessel  of  war  and  carried  to  Brest. 
He  was  finally  immured  in  the  castle  of  Joux,  near  Besangon ;  wa^ 
subjected  to  the  most  frightful  severities ;  and  died  there  on  the 
27th  of  April,  1803.*  The  death  of  Toussaint  produced  a  deep 
kiipression  in  England.  The  abolition  of  the  SUve  Trade  had 
been  agitated  in  eyfery  recent  session  of  Parliament,  and  the  fate 
of,  the  heroic  a^gro-  was  ever  in  men's  minds  when  they  thought  of 
the  wrongs  of  Ins;  race.  In  his  treatm^t,  ic^^he  name  of  Liberty 
and  Equality,  they. s^w  that  magnanimity  forn^ed  no  portion  of  the 
nature  of  the  First  Consul. 

i.  Since  the  conclusion  of  the  p^acei  Mr.  Addington  had  endured 
a:  good  deal  of  reproach  as  a  man  incompetent  to  direct  the  affairs 
of  the  country  at  a  crisis  of  great  difficulty  and  danger.  He  was 
held  to  be  too  timid  in  his  dealings  with  France.     On  the  19th'  of 

*  For  an  interesting  description  of  this  priaoa,  see  MiM  MaitineauU  /'  Th«  Hour  aad 
tfa«<|^Of"  vol  iii.  p.  ajS. 
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February,  be  told  lord  Malmesbury  tjbat  his  maxim  was  ^'  to  resist 
or  bear  all  clamoiur  ^ad  invective  at  home  tili  such  time  as  France 
(and  he  ever  foresaw  it  must  happen)  had  filled  the  measure  of  heff 
folly,  and  had  put  herself  iOftiapletcly  in  the  .wrong."  •     That  timtf 
the  minister  thought  ha4  arrived.     Bonaparte. had  published  inthe 
*'  Monitcur'^of  the  30th  of  Jaauary,  a  Report  of  Colonel  Sebas* 
tiani,  who  had  been  sent. by  him  to  explore  Egypt  and  Syriai  This 
Report  stated  tliat  with  a  few  thousand  men  France  might  easily 
reconquer  Egypt ;  that  the  people  were  in-  love  with  tlie  French 
and  hated  the   English;  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ionian 
Islands  were  ready  to  declare  for  the  French.    Add  ng  on  told 
Malmesbury  that  the  Cabinet,  in  consequence  of  this  Ret}ort,  had 
.directed  lord  Whitwortli,  oi|r  ambassador,  to  declare  thatthe  First 
Consurs  views  on  Egypt  were  now  made  manifest ;  that  his  inten- 
tion of  annulling  the  Republic  of  the  Seven  Islands  was  also 
demonstrated  ;  that  every  part  of  the  Report  betrayed  views  of  hos- 
tile aggrandizement,  as  regarded  Great  Britain ',  and  that  until  a 
full  and  .unequivocal  explanation  was  given,  the  fulfilment  of  the 
article  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens  respecting  Malta  could  not  be  ex* 
pected.     This  dispatch  to  lord  Whitworth  went  on  the  7th.     Oii 
the  24th  the  ambassador  sent  an  account  of  what  had  taken  place 
at  the  Tuileries  on  the  morning  of  the  i8th.    Bonaparte  harangued 
him  for  two  hours,  lord  Whitworth  in  vain  trying  to  put  in  a  word  : 
— Every  wind  that  blew  from  Dover  brought  additional  instances 
of  our  personal  disHke  to  him  ;  there  were  two  French  newspapers 
paid  by  us  to  abuse  him ;  bad  we  treated  him  with  confidence  and 
attention  he  was  ready  to  have  joined  with  us  in  governing  the 
world,  whichj  with  his  army  and  our  fleet,  might  certainly  be  done ; 
that  he  now  saw  pla^aly  that  the  two  countries  must  ever  be  at 
enmity,  if  not  at  war  ;  that  the  mode  in  which  we  had  taken  up  the 
a^Fair  of  his  officer  in  Egypt  was  injurious  and  unwarinnt'able ;  that 
he  had  ra|:l;i^^  see  us  in  possession  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine 
tlian,^  ptQS^ession  of  Malta;  that  he  would  not  provoke  war>  but 
thai  he  had;  an  army  of  4pO)0DO  men,  with  which  he  would  attack 
us  at  ho me^ command  the  expedition  himself,  rui$- all  risks,  and 
sacrifice  army  after. army  till  he  succeeded.     Lord  Whitworth  re- 
plied with  calmness ;  noticing  that  the  acquisitions  which  France^ 
had  i];&94e  since  the  peace,  and  those  she. evidently  had  in  cdntdtH 
plation  to  jx^ke,  rendered  it  impossible  for  England  to  remain 
quiet.    "  What,"  said  Bonaparte,,  **  you  mean  Franoe  his  got  Piedf 
mont,  and  paxt  of  Switzerland-~^M;r  miserabi^s  bdf^aUUesJ^ 

Within  a  day  or  two  of  this  memorable  interview,  another 
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cause  of  o£Eenoe  was  blown  by  the  winds  over  the  Straits  of  Do>i 
ver.  Oae  01  tiie  rrench  papers  published  in. London,  VAmbi^^ 
conducted  by  M.  Peltier,  a  royalist  emigrant,  contained  many  bit- 
ter reproaches  and  insinuations  against  Bonaparte.  The  First 
Consul  had  demanded,  as  we  have  seen,  that  a  vigour  beyond  the 
law  should  be  exercised  with-  regard  to  journals ;  he  required  that 
Peltier  should  be  banished,  but  he  was  told  that  the  law  alone 
could  give  him  redress.  He  then  demanded  the  prosecution  of  Pel- 
tier by  the  attorney-general  lor  **  a  libel  on  a  friendly  government.* 
This  was  putting  his  complaint  upon  a  right  issue.  Mr.  Perceval 
opened  the  case  for  the  crown  ;  Mr.  Mackintosh  defended  Peltier. 
The  jury  returned  a  verdict  for  the  crown,  and  so  far  Bonaparte 
had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  impartiality  of  the  Eng- 
lish laws.  But  Peltier  published  a  report  of  the  trial,  with  a  ftrfl 
translation  of  the  speech  of  Mackintosh,  which,  re-translated  feto 
other  languages — and  amongst  the  the  translators  was  Madame 
de  Stael — was  circulated  throughout  Europe,  with  the  exception^ 
no  doubt,  of  France.  The  triumph  of  the  First  Consul  in  the 
verdict  of  an  English  jury  must  have  bereh  a  small  compensation 
for  the  surpassing  eloquence  of  an  English  advocate.  The  tri- 
umph of  Bonaparte  was  nothing  to  the  triumph  of  dispassionate 
Englishmen  in  the  assertion  of  the  majesty  of  the  law  under  which 
they  lived.  Their  feelings  would  go  with  the  great  advocate. 
Their  judgments  would  go  with  the  verdict  against  an  unscrupu- 
lous writer,  who  had  hinted  at  assassination  as  a  remedy  for  the 
evils  of  tyranny.  It  was  difficult  to  come  to  a  sound  conclusion, 
under  the  power  of  such  eloquence.  **  Gentlemen,"  said  Mackin- 
tosh to  the  jury,  "the  real  prosecutor  in  this  case  is  the  master  of 
the  greatest  empire  the  civilized  world  ever  isaw*.     The  defendant 

is  a  defenceless,  proscribed  exile I  am  to  consider  this  as 

the  first  of  a  long  series  of  conflicts  between  the  greatestpower  in* 
tlie  world,  and  the  only  free  press  remaining  in  Europe.*  It  isr 
impossible  to  give  a  notion  of  the  grandeur  of  the  speech  of  Mack-i 
intosh.  On  the  Stock  Exchange  of  London,  it  was  thought  that 
the  acquittal  of  Peltier  would  be  considered  in  Ffince  as  tanta- 
mount to  a  declaration  of  war.  The  eloquence  poured  forth  in  his 
defence  was  in  reality  the  manifesto  of  a  nation,  and  not  the 
formal  declaration  of  war  by  a  government.  When  all  freedom 
of  opinion  had  been  trampled  down  in  France,  Ut  us  consider  what 
Buist  have  been  tl>e  effect  in  England  of  such  words  as  th-ese: 
**  One  asylum  of  free  discussion  is  stiH  inviolate:  There  is  still 
one  spot  in  E^nrope  where  man  can  freely  exercise  his  reasot*  on 
the  most  importaiUopncerns  of  society ;  where  he  can  boldly  pub- 
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fish  his  jud^e&t  oil  the  acts  o{  tbe  pftfmdest  and  mobt  powerftd 
tyrants.  The  press  of  £n|rlaiid  is^sHll  free.  It  is  guarded  by  the 
^ee  constitutioQ  of  our  forefathers*  1 1  is  .guarded  by  the  hearts 
and  arms  of  Englkshmen,  and  I  trust  I  may  vesture  to  say,  that  ii 
it  be  to  fall,  it  will  fall  only  under  the  ruins  of  the  British  Em- 
pire." Having  proceeded  to  ^escribe"*' circumstances  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  country  which  have  induced  our  ajicesfors  at  all  time$ 
to  handle,  with  more  than  ordinary  tenderne&s,  that  brooch  of  the 
liberty  of  discussion  which  is  applifed  to  the  conduct olforeign  states,'' 
the  orator  indirectly,  btit  not  the  less  distrnOtly ,  pointed  to  the  attitude 
of  Fiance  at  the  moment  in  which  he  ^as  speaking :  "  When  vast 
projects  of  aggrandisement  are  iaanife9ted,  when  schemes  of  crin^ 
inai  ambition  are  carried  into  effect, 'the  day^  of  battle  is  fast  ap- 
proaching for  England*  Hitr  fr^e  goveriuacient  cant&ot  engage  in 
dangerous  wars,  without  the  hearty  atd  affectionate  support  of  her 
people.  A  state}  thus  situated  cannot,  witl)Out  the  utmost  peril^ 
silence  those  public  discussions  which  are  to  point  the  popular 
indignation  against  those  who  m(ist  soon  be  enemies.  In  domestic 
dissensions,  it  may  sometimes  be  the  supposed  interest  of  govern- 
ment to  overj^we  the  press.  But  it  never  can  be  even  their  appar- 
ent interest  when  the  danger  Is  ptirely  foreign.  A  king  of  Eng- 
land wbOv  in  such  circumstances,  should  ooospire  against  the  free 
press  of  this  country,  would  undermine  the  foundations  of  his  own 
throne  ;  he  would  silence;  the  trumpet  which  is  to  call  his  people 
round  his  standard.'* 

WhiLst  the  trial  of  Peltier  was  proceeding  in  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  on  the  2tst  of  February,  a  fearful  tragedy  was  en- 
acted at  the  new  gaol  m  the  Borough.  Colonel  Despard  and  six 
accoraplioes  were  executed  for  high  treason.  Tiiis  was  no  case  of 
constructive  treaison.  IJdward  Marcus  Despard,  a  native  of  Ire« 
land,  bad  served  in  our  army  with  a  bravery  and  good  conduct  to 
which.lord  Nelson  bore  testimony  on  his  trial.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  war  be  bad  (preferred  some  claim  against  government  which 
was  not  attended  to;  had  become  irritated  ;  aftd  hadso  conducted 
himself  as  to  be  arrested,  and  confined  in  Coldbath  Fields  prison, 
until  he  wias  released  by  the  expiration  of  the  Act  for  the  Su&pen^ 
sion  of  die  Habeas  Corpus. '  -Maddened  into  wild  prospects  o£ 
nevenge,  this  fierce  enthusiast  engaged  privates  of  the  Guards, 
and  some  of  tlie  hufdblest  workmen,  in  a  conspiracy  w^ich  he  said 
was  to  Jiaye  the.niost  extensive  raniifications,  for  killing  thfe  icing ; 
for  attacking  the  Tower ;  for  taking  possession  of  the  Bank,  the 
pubtl^i  ojSGf  es,  aad  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  During  the  trial  it 
was  distinctly  ascertained  that  there  was  no  foreign  instigal^n  to 
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this  wUd  plot;  and  Chat  the  obscure  actors,  who  met  in  I6w  publfe 
houseSf  had  no  correspondence  in  any  other  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  madman  had  seduced  ignorant  men  to  believe  in 
him ;  and  he  and  they  suffered  the  penalty  of  the  highest  crime 
known  to  the  law. 

On  the  8lh  of  March,  a  Royal  Message  was  deUvered  to  Par» 
liament,  for  calling  out  the  Militia,  'Mn  consequence  of  the  prep- 
arations carrying  on  in  the  ports  of  France  and  Holland,  whilst 
important  discussions  are  subsisting  between  his  Majesty  and  the 
French  government."  On  the  14th  lord  Whit  worth  sent  a  re- 
markable dispatch  to  lord  Hawkesbury,  the  official  publication  of 
which  in  May  had  been  anticipated  by  the  the  details  of  all  the 
Journals  of  Europe,  except  those  of  France.  At  the  Court  of  the 
.Tuileries  on  Sunday,  the  13th  of  March,  an  extraordinary  scene 
between  Bonaparte  and  the  British  ambassador  took  place,  in  the 
presence  of  two  hundred  persons,  including  the  foreign  ministers. 
Whilst  the  ambassadors  were  waiting  for  their  audience,  we  are 
informed  by  M.  Thiers,  "the  First  Consul  was  with  Madame 
Bonaparte  in  her  apartment,  playing  with  the  infant  who  was  then 
intended  to  be  his  heir,  the  newly-born  son  of  Louis  Bonaparte 
and  Hortense  de  Beauharnais."*  The  name  of  lord  Whitworth 
was  announced,  continues  Thiers.  **  It  produced  upon  the  First 
Consul  a  visible  impression.  He  left  the  child  ;  took  abruptly  the 
band  of  Madame  Bonaparte;  rushed  ' through  the  door  which 
opened  in  the  saloon  of  reception;  passed  before  the  foreign 
ministers  who  pressed  around  him,  and  went  straight  to  lord  Whit- 
worth." Then  came  a  series  of  rapid  interrogations  and '  re- 
proaches:  Have  you  any  news  from  England  ?—^So  you  are 
determined  to  go  to  war  1 — No  *,  said  the  ambassador,  we  are  too 
sensible  of  the  advantages  of  peace. — You  .wish  then  for  war  } 
Lord  Whitworth  goes  on  to  relate  that  Bonaparte  "  then  proceeded 
to  count  Marcow  and  the  chevalier  Azara,  wlao  were  standing 
together  at  a  little  distance  from  me  and  said  to  them^r-The  Eng- 
lish wish  for  war,  but  if  they  are  the  first  to  draw  the  swoid  I  shall 
be  the  last  to  sheathe  it.  They  respect  not  treaties ;  hencefortii 
we  roust  cover  them  with  black  crape.  He  then  went  his  round. 
In  a  few  minutes  he  came  back  to  me.  He  began  again : — Why 
armaments  ?  Against  whom  are  these  measures  of  precaution  ?  I 
have  not  a  ship  of  the  line  in  the  ports  of  France.  But  if  you 
desire  to  arm,  I  also  will  arm ;  if  you  will  fight,  I  will  fight.    You 

*  Louis  and  Hortense  (the  daughter  of  Josephine  by  bar  first  husband)  were  married 
in  1803.  The  infant  was  thoir  first  soit.  Loois  Napoleon,  tftnperor  of  the  French,  was  tb» 
Hiird  MA*  '    *  "        '     ■  :*  '  '   ' 
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ma^  dedtFoy  France)  fTQt  you  cannot  intiinidate  her.**  We  wish 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  said  the  calm  ambassador.  We  wish 
to  live  in  a  good  understanding  with  France.  "  Respect  treaties, 
then,"  said  Bonaparte.  "  Woe  to  those'  who  resi5e<*t  not  treaties. 
There  were  two  months  more  of  diplomacy,  but  this  scene  at  the 
Tuileries  was  the  beginning  of  the  end.  '*''The  first  Consul  froni 
that  day  swore  to  perish  or  fo  punish  England.  Fatal  oath  1  **♦ 
The  first  orders  that  bore  upon  his  design  to  cross  the  strait  be- 
tween Dover  and  Calais,  and  to  carry  ifito  England  one  ol  the 
armies  that  had  conquered  Europe,  date  from  the  da/ when  he  first 
heard  of  the  Mei8<ig;e  to  Parliament  of  the  king  of  England*^  I£ 
the  First  Consul  hkd  been  patitot,  if  he  had  inf;isted  Withfimiiie&s, 
bat  with  gentleness,  upon  the  evacuation  of  Malta,  this  eJtcuses  for 
the  non-performance  of  the  conditions  of  the  tre^ityof  Amiens  would 
have  been  soon  given  up  by  the  feeble  minister  of  Great  Britain.' 
So  thinks  M.  Thiers.l:  This  reSuIt  is  not  very  probable.  The 
French  historian  holds  that  the  EngRsh  were  Jlltogethet  wrong,  for 
their  ambition  with  regard  to  Malta,  so  slightly  'covered  by  dis- 
simulation, had  became  a  real  scandal*  The  First  Consul,  he  says, 
ought  to  have  wholly  left  them  in  the  wrong,  instead  of  making  his 
bursts  of  anger  resound  from  one  end  of  the  world'  to  the  other.§ 
France  demanded  a  literal  fulfilment  of  the  treaty;  that  theiislaind 
should  be  surrendef ed' to  the  Knights  of  Malta.  France  ^nd  Spain 
had  sequestrated :  the  possessions  of  the  Knights.  "  We  bounti 
ourselves  to  surrender  It  to  a  known  Order,  clothed  with  certain 
powen,  and  capable  of  exerting  themselves  in  consequence  of  cer- 
tain revenues.  We  found  no  such  Order.  The  men  indeed  and 
the  name  we..foixnd."  |  This  isthe  ostensiblis  defence  of  the  con*« 
duct  of  England  as  regards  its  morality.  The  truth  is,  we  had 
possession  of  Malta^  and  we. had  learnt  its  valne,  through  its  saga- 
cious governor,  sir  Alexando^'B^lL  The  First  Consiil  had  pursued 
a  S3rstftm  of  a^^gressiou  alter- we  had  signed  away  diiskey  of  the 
Mediterranean,  which  France  desired  to  be  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  could  not  keep.it.  Malta,  in  itself,  .was  not  worth  a  war;) 
but  on  the  eve  of  a  war  which  most  men  saw  would  be  inevitable; 
it  would  have  been  very  chivalrxMisto  have  :evsK:uated  Malta,  but  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  m  that  case  -the*  ministry  of  Mr.  Ad^* 
diogton  would  not  have  beeniavgiied  at  by  Bonaparte  and  Talleyrand 
for  their  weak«ec[s.  The  impolicy  of  fhe  evacuation  of  Malta  is  the 
real  defence  for  its  retention.     And  thus  we  went  to  war,  after  tf 

*  Thien— "  Le  Consdat  et  I'Empii^,'*  tome  svU.  p.  8x7  (Puis,  it6<i)L ' 

t  /3id.,  iome  iv.  p.  315  (Paris,  1S45).  t  Hid.,  tome  xw,  p.  S47. 
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peace  which  had  lasted  f>ne  yefliTflod  six  weeks.    On  thfi-i8fth  May*- 

the  Declaration  of  War,  and  the  various  documents  by  which  tlie 
iGlnal  measure  was  to  be  supported,  were  laid  upon  the  tables  of  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  that  we  should  enter  into  any  minute 
details  of  the  negotiations  for  the  return  of  Mr.  Pitt  to  power,  in 
eonjutiction  with  Mr.  Addington — a  negoti^ion  which  had  teen 
going  on  during  the  months  of  March  and  April.  There  are 
variotus  accounts  of  theae  negotiat^ns,  but  it  appears  dearly  that 
an  overture  to  Pitt  was  made  to  him  from  Addtngtoii,  through  l9^ 
Melvtille ;  and  that  it  was  proposed  to  Pitt  tka)^  he  should  name 
some  one  to  be  First  Lord  of  the  TFcasury,  not  Fec^ivmg  ihat 
situation  himself,  but  taking  the  o^e  of  Secretary  of  St^te^  Ad- 
dington  being  the  other  Secretary.*  Wilberforoe  tells  the  story  of 
the  mission  of  Dundas  with  a  variation:  **  After  dinner  and  port 
wine,  he  began  cautiously  to  open  his  proposals.  But  he  saw  it 
would  not  do,  and  stopped  abruptly.  <  ReaJJy,'  said  Pitt,  with  a 
sly  severity,  and  it  was  almost  the  only  sharp  thing  I  ever  heard 
him  say  of  any  friend^  '  V  had  not  the  curiosity  to  ask  what  I  Was  to 
be.* "  t  Pitt  was  thert  oflEered  the  Treasury,  on  condition  that  there 
should  be  no  extensive  changes  in  other  offices.  Pitt  stipulated 
thf^  Melville,  Spencer,  Grenville,  and  Windham  should  be  of  the 
Cabinet ;  that  there  must  be  a  general  sweep  ]  asd  that  the  change 
Qiufit  be  made  with  the  king's  desire.  Addington  idemurred.}  The 
ki39g-s  *'  own  ChanceUor  "  saw  his  majesty,  on  the  20th  of  Aprils 
and  "  told  the  story  in  his  own  way,  as  the  Icing  exprel^ed  r^ent* 
ment  against  Pitt,  talked  of  his  putting  the  Crown  ia  commiasionj 
and  that  he  carried  his  plan  of  removal  so  extremely  far  and  so 
high,  that  it  might  reach  Aim."  §  Pitt  wotild  not. come  into  o&ct 
upon  Addington's  propositions.  But  he  w&s  tired,  and  so  were  his 
friends,  of  bolstering  up  a  feeble  g^vei'mnent.  The  admirers  of 
Pitt  felt  that  a  great  crisis  was  at  ha&d ;  asd  Caflinicg,  on  a  sub- 
sequent occasion,  expressed  ^bat' he  and  others  had  long  suppressed 
or  conveyed  only  in  sarjcasiic  allusions  :  "  Away  with  the  cant  ol 
'  Measures,  not  men ; '  the  idle  supposition  that  it  is  the  harness 
and  not  the  horses  that  draw  the  chariot  along.  ....  What 
is  the:hatare  of  the  times  in  which  we  Uve  ?  Look  at  France,  and 
iee  what  we  h^ve  to  cope  with,  and  consider  what  has  made  het 
what  she  is.-^a  Man."  Addington  remained  in  powtr  during  an- 
other year.        *         . 

*  Rose—"  ZMiHetand'CoitespobdffnQe."  vok  nfp»Su 
t  Wilberfouoo— "  Lilev"  vd.  iii.  p.  219. 
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On  the  23rd  of  Majr^here'was  unu&al  excitement  v/tth  reference 
to  the  proceeding's  of  thtt^  House  of  Commons.  The  king's.  Mes- 
sage was  to  be  taken  idto '  bonsideratdon.  The  Strangers'  Gallery 
was  filled  at  ad  early  h<mrf  and  tl>e  Reporters  for  the  JomrnalSf 
Ihen,  and  long  afterwards^  obliged  to  straggle  for  theirplaces,  were 
shut  out.  We  have  thus  lost  irrecoverably  the  oraiion  of  Pitt,  whd 
had  been  for  some  time  absent' from  parliament.  H  is  tiniversaitf 
represented  to  have  been  one  of  his  greatest  efforts.  The  finest 
speech,  says  Maltnesbttfy,  he  ever  made*-»*8trong  in  support  of  war, 
bat  silent  as  to  ministers«  His  very  finest,  according  to  >Romilly: 
^  His  influence  and  authority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  shown 
upon  the  debate  I  have  just  mentioned,  and  still  more  on  the  daiy 
when  Fox  moved  that  the  House  should  recommend  the  Gmwn  to 
accept  the' mediation  of  Russia,  exceed  all  belief. ''♦  Fox  .said  06 
Pitt's  speech  **  that  if  Demosthenes  had  been  'present,  he  -roust 
baviT'admired  and  might  have  envied."  f  But  neither  Pitt  nor  Fox 
prfessed  foi^the  retirement  of  ministers.  They  did  not  vote  for  the 
condemnatory  resolutions  that  were  proposed,  and  AddingCon  had 
therefore  a  large  majority.  Whoever  was  minister  at  that  crisis, 
and  would  carry  on  the  war  Vigorously,  would  have  the  support  ot 
the  country.  Bonaparte,  in  addition  to  his  manifestations  of  bitter 
hostility  against  the  BritLsh  government,  had  committed  an  outrage 
upon  British  Subjects  which  roused  the  national  feeling.  Two 
French  vessels  had  been  captured  under  English  letters  of  marque* 
The  First  Consul,  under  the  pretence  that  it  was  contrary  to  the 
law  of  nations  to  make  captures  at  sea  before  a  general  declaration 
of  war,  arrested  ten  thousand  English  travellers  in  France.  The 
plea  was  a  false  one.  The  vessels  were  taken  on  the  20th  of  May, 
at  which  time  war  had  befen  openly  announced  by  the  departure  of 
^be  aml3assadors  o£  eitherr  cquntry.  He  detained  the  English  vis-* 
itors  in  captivity'  till  his  abdication  in  1814  restored  most  of  them 
to  their  homes.  "  If,**  writes  Romilly,  "  it  had  been  Bonaparte's 
object  to  give  stren^h  to  the  British  ministry,  and  to  make  the  war 
universally  popular  in  Engklnd;  he  could  not  iiave  devised  a  better 
expedient;"  In  a  frens^  of  passion  he  sent  for  Junot,  the  governor 
of  Paris,  and  ordered  him  to  take  measures  that  att  the  En^^isfa' 
should  be  seized — the  Temple,  the  Force,  the  Abbaye,  (prisons) 
would  hold  them.  Junot  remonstrated  ;  but  he  told  him,  with  aa 
oath,  that  he  would  show  him  and  his  other  generals  that  he  would 
make  himself  obeyed.J 

And  now  there  M^tt^'only  one  mind  in  Great  Britain.    "  Th« 

•  Letter  cxx.  f  Hort»r— "'Meraoire,**  Vol.  i.  p.  aai. 

t  "  Memoin^f  tte  SkiefiMse  d'AWantes.** 
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famd  bristled."  The  spirit  tbftt  was*  nti^ei  in  France  by  the  duke 
of  Brunswick  'was  raised  in  England  by.  Bonaparte.  The  pressure 
of  taxation,  the  desire  for  a  reformed.  Howt  o£  Commons,  ihe  re^ 
laembarances  of  despotic  acts  o(  the  ^overflment,  .the  sy3)jlpal4\y 
with'nepubKcan  Francfc — att  was  loifgotten,  in  the  one:abwr]Wrtf 
impulse  for  the  defence  of  tlie  soil.  Throughout  the  land  went  th^ 
eloquent  Declamtion  of  **  the  merchants,  banketis,  traders,  and  other 
inhabitants  of  London/'  agreed  to  at  the. Royal  Exchange  amidst 
the  clieers  of  five  thousand  of  the  most  eminent  dttzeos  of  the 
greatest  commercial  community  of  the  world.  The  Declaration 
was  written  by  Macintosh.  The  pledge  of  London  bj^came  {ht 
common  pledge  of  every  town  and  city  of  the  provinces.  ^  ".We 
deem' it  our  duty  solemnly  to  bind  ourselves;  io  each  ojther,  land  to 
durconntrymen,  in  the  most  sacrod  manner,- that  we  will  employ 
all  our  exertions  to  rouse  the  spirit  and  to.  assist  the  resources  of 
the  kingdom?  that  we  will  be  ready  with  our  services  of: every 
sort,  and  on  evet^  occasion,  in  its  defence;  and  that  we  will  rather 
perish  together,  than  live  to  see  the  honour  of  the  British  name 
tarnished,  or  that  noble  inheritance  of  greatness,  glory,  and  liberty 
destroyed,  which  has  descended  to  us  fromr  our  farf&fathers^  ai^d 
which  we  are  determined  to  transmit  to  our  posterity.'**  To  the 
'^  English  commercial  aristocracy,  more  active  thmi  the.  old  aristoc- 
racy of  the  nobility."  M.Thiers  attributes  the?  war.  They  were 
afraid,  he  says,  of  the  competition  with  which  they  wefc  menaced 
by  the  French,  Spanish,  Dutch,  and  Genoese. flags ;  **  the  mercan- 
ttile  interest  {^au^  commerce)  of  London  became  hostile."  f  The 
merchants  must  have  kept  very  bad  accounts,  and  h^ve  made  very 
unsound  calculations,  to  have  fear^  the  competition  of  France  and 
her  ddpendencies,  when  their  Hags  could  tvaverse:the  seeis  unin.ter* 
Fupted  by  war.  I  n  1 8oi,  before  the  peace  o£  Jdniens,  the  officiii 
value  of  our  Exports  was'  thirty-seven,  irtillioris  ;  in  1^2,  a  year  of 
uninterrupted  peace,  they 'had  risen  to  forty-one  millions ;  in  1803^ 
when  the  peace  was  broken,  they  fell  to  thirty-one  roillions.    - 

It  had  become  a  sort  of  popular  tradition  in  France  tliat  an 
army  might  be  transported  from  Calais  to  D.over  in  flat-^ptottomed 
kbats.  Fxan^ae,  by  a  conmion  movement  of'  its  del>artment$  and  its 
towns,  offered  flat-bottomed  boats,  to  the  government.  These  boat9 
were,  wlien  unladen,  to  draw  only  three, or. four  feet  of  ^f^ter.  Built 
izL  the  interior,  On.  the  banks  of  the  Gironde)  the  Loire,,  the  Seine^ 
the  Somme,  the  Oise,  the  Scheldt,  the  Meuse,.the  RhinCf  they  wer^^ 
\o  descend  these  rivers  to  their^  mouthsi  ag^  creeping  j^long.tho 

^  "  Annual  Registftr,"  1803,  p.  41a. 

t  **  U  ConsuUt  et  rfiovpr* ."  tooM  in^  pc  !»•  • 


shores,  li»  be  united  lir  the  port&d£  L»  M^^^he.  Tberejthey  were 
to  take  on  board  a  huadresl  and  fifty  tliou&and  mep,  t^n  thpusan4 
hordes,  and  four  hundred  pieces  of  ordnwice.*  hcyrd  ljundonald 
tskfs  that  Bonaparte  bad  beeome-^ware  tfeai^  any.9Vin»J)ei?  of  French 
gun-boats  could  saH  aloagdiek-  owncoafitsi,t|nder  the  protection  of 
the  numerous  batteries ;  and  altliougb  it  has  been  the  custom  tp 
deride  this  armament,  be. sees  no  c^se  to  4Qubt  that  it  might  have 
been  successful,  soonce  or  Uteint  To.crossthe  Channel. with  an 
army,  to  terminate  m  LcHptoa.  the  rivalry  of  two  nations,  was  the 
prodigious  enterprise  to  which-JBon^parte  applied  his  faculties  dur- 
ing three  successive  years.  "  So  filled  was  he  with  hope  that  he 
rested,  calm,  confident,  happy*  even,  in  preparation  foi'  an  attempt 
Which woijM  conduct  him  either  tc  bffthe  ina»l;erof  th^  worki,;Or 
to  be  efl(gtiJfed,  hitttielf,  hU  army,  his  >. glory,  at  the^ bottom  of  the 
ocean.*' i  .:   .r  r   -.  ..  •    Sr. 

On  the  23rd  of  June,  the  Jf*irst  Consul,  accorap^we^; by  M-v^roe 
Bonaparte^  set  o^tit  to  visit  tbe  coa^its  ol.  tbe^.^hsw^^I  from  <he 
Seine  to  the  Scheldt.  H<e  demanded  fromifhe  minister  of  the  pub- 
lic treasure  the  diamonds  of  >  the  crown^  to  fonad  ornaments  fop;  his 
wife.  He  would  "Show  himself  in  the  s^ndour  of  regality^  Vdn  all 
bat  name  a  king."  I»  the-autumn  of  1803  his  plans  of  inDsasion 
were  becoming  matwf^.  i  He  would  attack  this  .United  Kingdom  on 
several  points  at  once ^  A  portion  of  his  army  should  invade  Ire- 
land from  Brest.  There  were  Irish  fc^tivas  in  France  .WHh. whom 
Ihe  Fi^t-  CdABul  negotiated.  .  Hewcrald  send  an  ex^dition  of 
eighteen  thou^d  inen  withi  aa  ample,  supply  of  '^rms».iif  they 
would  furnish' twenty  thousand  insurgents.  Of  course  the  fugitive 
were  ready  to  premise,  anidUo  stipulate  that  France-  shobld  not 
make  peace  with  England  without  the  independence  oif  Ireland  be- 
ing a  condition.  The  issue  of  the  Irish  insurrection  of  thQ(e3rd  oi 
July  abated  nothing  of>  these  sanguine  hopes.'  Robert  Bmmeitt, 
who  withtris  eider  bmther'  had  be0n.«implicated  in  tbe  Rebellion, 
had  returned  to  IrUand  iff*  1S02. ' '  By  the'  death  of.  his  father  hSs 
had  obtained  3000^.,  a^um  which  he  empl6yed  in  organizing  a  new 
rebellion.  The  peace?  was  not  at  end  when  young  Emroett  began 
to  « wear  in  conspin^rs.  'On  the '  23rd  of  July— ^the :  government 
being  ^wlre  that  mischief  was'bi'oddijig/^t^the  insuarriection  broke  out 
tn  Dublin*  '  It  was  markbiri  by  an  act  of  peculiar  atrocity — thexuuf- 
der  of  the  -venerable  lord  IGlwarden,  tbe  Lord  Chief  Juslace,  a  maji 
of  the  most  upright  and  amiable  character^  who  canto  amongst  an 
armed  mob,  is^iiisicirriage/accorapanied  byihrs  <iBMghte]^i  ;.The 


nephew  of  16rd  Kilwarden  wai  alsaroorderod.  The  diliighter  «b 
caped.  The  insurrection,  if  so  it  can  be  caiJed,  was  put  down  Ui  a 
few  Lours .  Robert  Emmett  fled,  with  some  of  his  misguided  coip* 
panions,  to  the  Wicklow  mountain;!!;  returned  to  take  leave  of  too 
daughter  of  Curran,  the  great  advocate,  whose  affecttoas:  ho  had 
clandestinely  obtained ;  was  tried,  and  was  executed  with  others 
whose  names  are  forgotten.  The  romance  of  his  lorve  appears  to 
have  saved  the  memory  of  the  chief  conspirator  from  oblivion. 
The  young  men  and  maidens  of  this  age  ask  who  he  was,  whea 
they  hear  the  well-known  lament  o^ 

^'Oh!  braAtbe  not  bis  name,  let  it. sleep  in  the  shade.** 

-Emmett  wfts  a  rash  enthusiast,  who  stirred  up  a  hopeless  coo^ 
spiracy,  with  no  ^ilpport  except  amongst. tbci  dregs  of  the  pap4}|iQek 
He  was  a  Protestant,  and  his  revolt  had  no  reference  to  the  disr»r 
garded  clainis  of  the  majority  of  the  Irish  people.  He  desired  to 
see  Ireland  ai^  independent  Republic;  and  he  depended  for  assist- 
ance  upon  that. man  who. had  titxldfin  the  liberties  of  republican 
France  under  the  4ioof  of  an  armed  deapoti8m» 

On  the  17th  of  Juoer-Clnrles  Yorke,  the  Secretary  at  War,  pro- 
posed tiiat  an  Army  of  Reserve  of  50,000  men  should  be  imme- 
diately raised.  Mif.  Windham  maintained  .4hat  ihis  was  a  mere 
addition  to  the  militia,  with  all  the  eviU  of  that  system,  one  of 
which  e^ls  was  the  privilege  of  exemptioa  from  personal  ^service  of 
the  man  «hoseaby  ballot  who  could  provide  a  AubstirlUte.,  A  militia 
could  never  be  equal  to  a  regular  aj'my.  He  preferred  ffvhat  he 
called  **  a  Vendean  rising  ^if  masseP  •.  On  the  iStb  of  July^a  more 
entensive  measure  was  poQposed  by  the  Secretary  at  War :  ^hat  aa 
enrolment  should  be  made  of  all  mea  in  every  p«rish  between  tl^f 
ages  of  seventeen  and  fifty-five.  The$e  were  divided  into  four 
•chisseS)  and  according  to  their  ages  and  family  qondition,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  class,  they  were  to  be  called  out  and  ^:ii^t^^t^^  arnts 
being  provided  for  them.  Mr.  Windham  thought  thfit  powers  sucj^ 
as  those  proposed  by  the  bill  ffhould  be  vested  in  the  eir^eutiv^ 
government,  but  that  government  should  no|  b<i  in  h^iste  to  make 
Use  of  them,  till  it  should  be  seen  what  migjit  bte  hoped  from  exei^- 
tions  purely  Vfdtnrtary.  Fox  took  the  course  which /li^s. at  oncetl^ 
inost  practical  and  the  most  patriotic.  He  wished  that  there  were 
ao  compolsory  provisiocis  in  the  bill,  of  the  principles  of  which  he 
approved.  Go -round  from  house  to  house,  and  ask  who  would  be 
wiilinj|» to  serve  their  country  in  the  hour,  of  daogar.;  there  would 
not  be  five  refusals  in  five  hundred :  and  let  those  whoTS^rfee  to 
sem  lie  imvnedliitely  called  forth  to  be  iiKtnicted.  .  ^lAaounot 
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watemptmg  tb  give  yon  soldUn,  bat  anned  dtiiens ;  meci  wlnst 
bosoms  glow  with  the  love  of  their  countiy  and  their  connexioiiS) 
and  who,  in  defence  of  theni)  would  be  as  ready  to  fight  an  enemy 
as  the  best  disciplined  soldiers  m  the  world.'^  *  Addington  said 
that  sixty  thousand  volunteers  had  already  offered.  When,  on  th« 
loth  of  August,  Sheridan  proposed  a  vote  of '  thanks  to  the  Volun- 
teers, ft  was  stated  that  three  hundred  thousand  had  been  enrolled. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  next  Session,  a  Return  was  made  of 
such  corps  as  had  been  accepted  and  placed  on  the  Establishment, 
and  the  number  enrolled  was  379,943*  t 

There  was  a  prorogation  of  Parliament  for  about  three  months* 
That  interval  of  legislation  was  one  of  -the  most  stirring  periods 
of  Britain's  history.  There  are  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
Frtjnchmen  encamped  at  Boitfogne  and'  its  neighbourhood.  The 
First  Consul  passes  much  of  hife'time  amidst  these  troops.  He 
puts  them  tiirough  exercises  on  I^nd  and  on  water.  He  gallops 
along  the  sands.  He  traverses  the  sea  margin  in  a  small  boat  He 
writes  to  Cambac^ris,  "  I  have  passed  three  days  in  the  midst  of 
the  camp  and  the  port.  From  the  heights  of  Ambletense  I  hayie 
seen  the  coast  of  England  as  one  sees  Calvary  %  from  the  Tuil* 
eries.  One  can  distinguish  the  housed  and  objecti  in  motion.  It 
Is  a  ditch  that  will  be  leapt  over,  when  we  shall  have  tlie  boldness  to 
make  the  attempt."  §  Htf  would  make  tlie  attempt  tn  the  arutunm ; 
then  he  would  wait  till  t^  beginning  of  winter ;  then'  he  would  watt 
tni  Febraary;  he  would  wart  tfll  a  fleet  with  twenty  thousand  more 
men  had  arrived  from  the  Tekel,  and  eighteen  thousand  in  aHeet 
fitMB  Bnest.  Meanwhile,  according  to  M.  Thiers,  although  thirty 
thoodsmd  F^iithftien  Wduid  not  hav6  caused  the  English  to  fear,  a 
Mmdred  smd'&kf  thousand,  led  by  general  Bonaparte^  l^rodueed  ft 
shiver  of  terror  itt  eveky  class  of  th«  nation.  (Let  us^see  how  tfaey> 
shivered.  ' 

At  Walmer  Castle,  near  Deal,  in  September,  October,  and  No* 
vcmber,  was  residing  William  Pitt  How  is  the  man  engaged  who 
for  seventeen  years  had  been  prime  minister  of  his  country  ^  Ow 
(he  9th  of  August,  Wilberforce  wrote,— "  Pitt  is  aboot  to  take  the 
command'  of  three  thousand  vokmteers,  as  Lord  Warden.  I  am 
aneasy  at  it  He  does  hot  engage  on  e^ual  or  common  terms;  and 
his  spirit  will  lead  hi  At  to  >be  fot«most  in  the  battle."  f  On  the 
8U1  of  September  Pitt  writes  to  Rose,  that  he  could  not  go  fai 

f  J5ee1^Ie,jatke  ead:  of  this  Chapter. 

t  An  aftifida]  hlU  near  l^ife  ;  also  called  Mount  Valcriefa. ' "  *'"" 

I  Thiers,  tome  iT..p.  ^3,     ,      |  li^,  y,  jcM^  X  *?  W^"  vol.  ia.  ^  tif. 
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from  his  post,  <<  though  we  have  ceit^oly  no  imoiediate  iodiiQiitjoa 
of  !any  inteDtibn  from  the  other  side  o£  the  water  t:o  give  us  employ? 
ment'^  In  October  he  thinks. that  some  attempt  will  be  made  soooi 
^*ln  this  situation  I  ata  likely  to  have  my  time  very  completely 
occupied  by  the  various  concerns  of  my  regiment  and  my  district'' 
At  the  beginning  of  December  lie  will  be  so  constantly  oqcupie<} 
all  next  week  in  going  round  to  his  different  battalions  that  it  woul<) 
be  impossible  for  him  to  think  of  going  to  town.*  How  Bona- 
parte would  have  laughed  could  he  have  seen  from  those  .heights 
of  Ambleteuse  the  tall  gaunt  figure  ,pf  the  statesman  whom  hf) 
most  hated  and  dreaded,  dressed  in  regimental  scarlet,  and  giving 
the  command  to  a  few  companies  of  awkward  volunteers.  Hp 
would  have  laughed  with  tliaVfull  measure  of  contempt  with  which 
a  great  captain  always  re^rds  .  unprofessional  soldiers.  Hf 
would  have  sneened  with  the  pride  of  a  despot  at  the  spirit  of  a 
constitutional  .government  whi^rh  liad  called  up  the  power  of  a 
people,  " for  freedom  combating,"  to  meet  "the  power  of  armies:** 
The  great  ex-nlini9ter  doing  the  duties  of  a  simple  citizen,  .amidst 
the  changes  of  a  limited  monarchyy  was  the  e^nbodiment  of  the 
principlerof  duty,  as  opposed  to  the  prjnqiple  of  personal  am,l^itip];^ 
which  knew  m^  law  but  !thfi  will  of  th,e  strongest.  What  Pitt  w^§ 
doing  as  Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports  was  being  done  by  every 
Lord> Lieutenant  of  England  a^d  of  Scptliind. .  Nearly  four  hun> 
dred  thousand; men,  providing  their  own  citKbing; receiving  no  pay, 
having  no  privilege  but  what  they  considered,  an  exemptjion  from 
being  b»Uoted  fpr  the  miJjltia,  sprang^  ]ip  at  a  word*  "  An  imposii:^ 
force/'  /laysM*  Thif^i>,  *^  if  it  had  been  prganized/'  It  w.^  partial) jf 
orgaai^ed  i^lMe?  nionths ;  and  it  had.  thi^.  specialty  in  .ijtH  organiu'* 
ttoia^that  it'Was  not^  mere  military  machine,  but  aiQQngregation.o| 
citizens,  "imitied  ns.one  indlyjdual  spul,*'  ea^h  oi  yihpm  wotild  fight 
to  the  death  as  long  as  there  was  a  Frenchman  in  arms  on  the  soiL 
Minister  or  itiechanic,  lawyer -or  labourer,  peer  or  peasant;  all  were 
inspired  by  one  spirit.  The  king  on  Windsor  Terrace,  calls  to  th^ 
band  to  play  "  Britons,  strike  home."  The.  ploughman  whistle^ 
"Rule  Britannia,"  as  he:deaves  his  furrow*  The  Dumfries  weaver 
sings  at  his  loom  "  Scots,  wha  ha'  wi*  Wallace  bled.!'  .  The  drum 
is  heard  in  every  village.  The  musket-shot  strikes  the  target  on 
many  a  common.  There  are  not  muskets  at  fir$t  for  all;  and  the 
pike  ds  a  temporary  .weapon..  A  fast-daiy.isjappointed  on  $he.>i9(.il 
of  October,  and  the  churches  from  Land's-End  to  John  0*Groats 
are  filled  with  young  and  old,  who-fc-el  that  ft  i<(  a  solemn  tirtie;  And 
that  their  defenders,  who  are  worshipping  with  them'  in  serried 
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tukk,  most  look  to  the  Highest  for  the  victory.  On  the  26th  of 
October  the  king  reviews  the  Volunteers  of.  London  in  Hyde  Park 
— twelve  tliousand  four  hundred.  On  the  28th,  the  king  reviews 
fourteen  thousand  .six  h^indred  of  the  Volunteers  of  Westminster, 
Lambeth,  and  Southwark.  They  come  "from  shop  and  palace,  cot 
and  hall."  Tl^s  *.^  general  agitation  of  all  ckisses,"  says  the  con^ 
siderate  M.  Thiers,  "This  call  of  mechanics  from  their  workshops^ 
of  merchants  from  their  business,  of  rich  lords  from  their  luxuries," 
was  "a  punishment  for  the  conduct  of  the  British  government."  If 
prolonged,  this  agitation  would  become  "  an  immense  evil,  and  a 
source  of  great  danger  for  public  order."  It  was  the  greatt  prin« 
ciple  by  which  public  order  was  preserved.  At  a  Cabinet  Council, 
ministers  hesitated  .about  allowing  volunteer  regiments.  '^Do  as 
you  please^"  s^\i  Eldon,  •*  but  if  these  iftcn  .do  n6t  volunteer  for 
you,  they  will  against  you."  *  Extreme  Toryism  drew  a  Hne  of 
demarcation  between  "  you,"  the  goEvefnmtnt»  and  *^  thefy,"  the 
peoplew  It  trusted  in  suspensions  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  and 
in  ex-officio  informations.  It  was  slow,  to  trust  in  the  people.  At 
a  later  period  Eldon  thought  that  the  Volunteers  saved  the  coun* 
try."  They  saved  tljeir  own  hearths,  and,  in  doing  so^.  they  saved 
the  throne  and  the  woolsack. 

^  Tiie  kijug  opened, 'the  Session  qo;  the  22nd  ol  November.  The 
well-worn  congratulations  were,  used  upon  the  acquisition  of  the 
West  Indian  Islap4s.', — acquisitionst  whioh  Windham  described  as 
objects  of  np: importance,  when  compared,  with,  the  immense  .prot 
jects  of  the  ^f^my^.. .  During. si^  months  of  tha^  iS^ssion^  n^ht  al« 
ter  night  was^pent  in  reprobation,  or  in  defence^  oi.  the  VoUmteei! 
system ;  Theji  would  nevei!  ttt  fit  to  act  i  n  the  ifiefai^ ; .  they  cost  too 
much ;.  they^o^htlo.be disbanded  ;  agreatarmyofcregirhnrsshotld 
l^e '.created  ;•  an  armed  peasantry  would  be  ai  better  force.  Pitt 
stood  up  steadilyfor  supporting  and  encoumging  the  Volunteers. 
He  truly  said  that  ministers  had  rather  retarded  and  enfeebled  the 
volunteer  system^  than  contributed  an3rtbi«ig  to  its  force  and  efficient 
cy.  Whilst  they  gave  a  pompous  detailof  the  force  of  the  country, 
they  should  have  recollected  that  it  .proceeded  from  the  resources 
and  spirit  of  the  nation,  and  not  from  their  energy  and  wisdom* 
"Whatever  the  spirit  and.  zeal  of  a  free  and  -brave  people  may 
have  been,  under  the  sense  of  danger,  ought  fairly^ to  be  separated 
from  the  tardinessifjIaDgour,  and  imbecifity  of  iBaftisterjs,.in  .every 
thing  of  which  they  have  assumed  the  direction."!     The  want  of 

•  TwU*-"  Life  of  Eldon,"  vol.  i.  p.  416.  ' 

•'T  HjRifiatd,  vol.'ii.  col.  370^;'  ("T^e  PiVliamfenttry  ffistoty,'^  f ram  VrMch  t»te  have 
fMttdtt^  to  tfte  First  Session  <»f  the  Second  i^aHtament  of  the  l7Ait(^  Kin^oiai 
npencdedby  "The  Parliamentary  Debates,"  a^wxottttionlf  qtib<M-Ai'RlMkir4«> 
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arm^  ivaa  a  farmidable  obstacle  to  th«  edeiency  of  the  V<rftmteer& 
The  great  mechanical  resources  of  ^ritara  were  then  very  impei* 
lectly  developed.  Abbot  writes  in  his  Diary  of  the  30th  of  Deceiiv- 
her,  i3o3,  "The  supply  of  muskets  slow.  London  supplies  not 
more  than  500  per  week.  None  come  from  Btrmingham."  A 
wonderful  vigour  was  infused  into  the  governmellt  in  March.  They 
se^  up  works  at  the  Tower  "for  stocking  and  fitting  muskets." 
In  April  they  were  able  to  stock  350  in  one  week.  "  2000  firelocks, 
cbndemncd  as  useless,  are  now  refitting  by  these  means."*  At 
tliis  period  Matmesbury  wrote  in  his  Diary,  "  The  strongest  proof 
ef  Bonaparte's  inability  to  invade  us  is  his  not  attempting  it  at 
such  a  moment."  The  veteran  diplomatist  was  not  looking  to  the 
want  of  arms,  or  to  the  deficiencies  in  the  Naval  Administration, 
wliich  Pitt  had  attacked.  The  ships  of  Englatrd  were  wearing 
awa^  with  unprecedented  rapidity,  and  no  efforts  had  been  made 
'  to  build  new  ships.  Lord  Malmesbury  was  k>oking  to  courts  and 
cabinets  rather  than  to  fleets  and  armies.  He  trembled  at  the  un- 
certain state  of  political  parties — their  agitations  and  intrigues. 
It  was  clear  that  the  ministry  of  Addkigton  must  fall.  It  was  also 
dear  that  the  almost  unanimous  voice  of  the  nation  called  for  Pitt 
to  take  the  helm.  But  with  whom  should  he  unite  himself  ?  Cir*> 
eumstances,  then  unhappily  of  no  unusual  occurrence,  had  suspend- 
ed the  decision  of  this  question  for  three  months. 

On  the  1 2th  of  February  the  king's  mind  was  again  affected. 
He  had  been  previously  ill  6f  rheumatic  gout.  Hid  mental  attack 
appears  to  have  been  less  violent  th^n  on  previous  occasions ;  but 
he  remained  incapable  of  transacting  business  in  public  till  th4 
230!. of  April;  :2lnd  it  was  the  foth  of  June  before  it' was  thought 
fit  to  remove  the  medical  control  which  was  ese^ntiail  to  his  comt 
plefe  recovery.  The  ministers  in  March  and:  April  constantlj^ 
maintained  that  the  interference  of  Parliament  was  unnecessary^ 
'ihe  Chancellor  submitted  bills  to  the  king,  and  received  his 
sign-manual.  The  mere  formal  acts  of  sovereignty  were  performed 
by  him.  The  grave  responsibility  which  the  ministers  took  upon 
themselves  was  rei>eatedly  animadverted  upon  in  ParHaraent.f 
But  there  was  one  member  of  the  Cabinet  who  laid  himself  open 
to  a  more  serious  cl>arge.  Mr.  Pitt,  on  the  22nd  of  April, 
had  written  a  letter  to  the  king,  stating  that-  he  could  not,  con- 
sistent with  a  sense  of  duty,  forbear  aay  longer  a  direct  6pposi- 

•  Colchester — *'  Diary,"  rol.  i.  p.  495. 

t  The  <i«gBQ(iti^tial  question   of    tb«  re^l  incapacity  uoder  tucK  drcumftsuKet 
iftCuIly .RA^iqr^}  in  the  third  chs^tttr  of  Mr.  £rskiae  Aftay'a  "  Constitnticmal  HUtocy  o^ 
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ti6a  to  \he  tneasiires  of  admiBistration.    ^  Frofai  the  aand  ol'  April 
to  May  the  2nd,  there  were  freqnent  communications  virbally  be*' 
tween  the  king  aiid  Mr.  Pitt  through  the  Clutncellor,  which  led  to 
Mr.  Pitt  writing  a  letter  to  his  lordship  to  be  communicated  to  hiB 
majesty ;  havmg,  during  that  intercourse,  bien  encouraged  to  sub- 
mit his  thoughts  to  the  king  respecting  a  new  administration,  at  the 
head  of  which  he  should  be;"    This  is  Mr.  Rose's  account.*    Lord 
Eldon  is  accused  by  the  bx<^2pher  of  Mr.  Addingtdn  of  having 
betrayed  his  political  chief ;  and  lord  Campbell  thinks  the  charge  is 
completely  established. t    ^e  lekve  the  consideration  of  li4S  ques- 
tion of  personal  character  to  the  mmute  historians,     it  is  sufficient 
lor  us  |o  sel^t  the  more  important  circumstances  of  this  negotia^ 
tiofi.    The  letter  from  f^r..  Pitt  to  the  Chancellor,  which  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  king  on  Hie  afad  of  -  May,  stated  <vhpw  desirable  it 
would-  be  I  in  the  present,  circumstances  of  this  country  and  ot 
Europe,  that  an.  aflminutration  should  be  formed  on  a  broad  batiis, 
combining  the  best  talents  and  the  great  weight  of  property  of  th* 
eountry ;  jind  with  that  view  eanlestiy  recommended  including  lord 
Grenville  and  his  friends,  and  Mr.  Fox  and  his  friends."  %     Mr. 
Rose,  who  was  in:  the  confidence  of  Mr.  Pitt,  wrote  to  the  Chan- 
cellor oa  the  4th,  urging  the  same  course.      Lord  Eidon  ImmedU 
atety  answered,  *Hbat  he  thou^it  the  advice  to  form  an  administra- 
tion on  th^  basis  aliuded  to  would  be  the  very  worst  that  could  be 
givea ;  adding  terms  of  the  highest  reprobation,  and  in  a  style  of 
acrimony."  §    On  the  6th,  the  king  wrote  to  Mr.  Pitt.     His  majesty 
required  of  him,  before  he  would  consent  that  he  should  form  an 
adnHnistration»  ^lat  be  .would  never  agitate  or  support  Catholic 
Emancipation  or  the  Repeal  of  the  Test  Act ;  his  majesty  disa^ 
proved  of  the  conduct  of  -kid  GrenviUe  and  Mr«  Diiticlas  When 
they  went  out  of  office ;  he  hoped  in  a  new  administration  Mr.  Pitt 
would  include  as' Many  of  his  majesty's  present  servants  as  possi» 
ble;  to  the  admission  of  Mr.  Fox  in  the  administration  the  king 
expressed  an  absolute  ne^tive,  .||     In  the  autumn  of  that  year  the 
king  told  Mr.  Rose,  ^  thbt:^  Jiadtakena  positvM'determinatiOn  ifrot 
to  admit  Mr.  ^Fox  >nt6  hi4<  counsels,  eveti  atthe:ha£ard  bf  a  civil 
war."^     Bonap^frte  was  at  the  gates  9  and. the  king  would  risk 
lonietKing  far  higher tbnn  his  Cro«i!n,-*«the  lives  of  his  pk^ople,  th^ 
independence  of  his  country, — for  a  miserable  personal  pique,  which 
he  was  compelled  to  lay  aside  two  years  af terwatds.    '  Id  an  evil 
hour  Pitt  complied  with  the  will  of  his  obstinate  sorereign.    The 
GfefcviRes  reftjsed  to^  tike  office  H'ithout  Fox.     Pitt  had  stated  in 


•  "Dixnr/*  vol.  ii.  p.  1 13.  t  **  Lives  of  the  ChaiticvUan/'  diap.  1 

X  Rom,  vol.  ii.  p.  1 14-  |  f^Uk,  ]K  f  k6; ' '  '    t  l^iUi  r*  -^'^      ~  ~^  ^^^*»  P»  >S*k 
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his  letter'of  the  '2nd  of' May  that  he  woukl  ^ot  agiUte  for  Catholk 
Emancipation  during  the  king's  lifetime ;  but  he  contrived  to  evade 
giving  the  monstrous  pledge  required  by  the  king,^  that  he  would 
never  support  the  claims  of  the  Catholics  or  the  Repeal  of  the  T&st 
Act.  In  an  evih  hour  Pitt  accepted  the  post  of  prime  minister,*  un- 
der the  limitations  prescribed  by  the  king.  On  the  loth  of  May; 
Addington  resigned.*  Grenville,  on  the  8th,  had  written  "to  Pitt, 
on  the  part  of  himself  and  the  other  members  of  the  Oppositicin,  de- 
clining his  offers :  "  We  rest  our  determination  solely  on  our  strong 
sense  of  the  impropriety  of  our  becoming  parties  to  a  system  Of 
government,  which  is  to  be  formed  at  sucli  a:momeiifTas  tlie  pres- 
ent, on  a  principle  of  exchision.*'  f  On  the  TSth  of  May,  William 
Pitt,  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer^ 
tpok  the  oaths  and  his  seat  in  the  House'  of  Co^tnohs'tlpon  hii 
Ye-election  for  Jhe  Untvepsity  of  Cambridge.  ■  On  the  1 8th  of  May, 
jUie  Senate  of  Finance,  by  their  decree,  declared  Napoleon  Bonap 
parte  Emperor  of,  the  French. 

.  The  indiscretion,  to  use  no  harsl«r  term,  of  the  Addington 
Mmistry  had> contributed  towards  placing  Bonaparte  on  the  throne. 
Lord  Malroesbury  thus  writes  in  his  Diary ; — "In  the  beginning  o£ 
February^  the  meas^ires  concerted  by  Pichegru,  Moreail,  &c.,  were 
-confided  tO:  me.  They  were  represented  as  immanquable.  The 
idea  was  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy  under  a  Bourbon  princel 
Tlicir  plans  were  extengive,  and,  as  they  thought,  well  and  setretly 
arranged.'^.'  It  is  not  likely  thativhat  lord  Malmesbury  knew  was 
jeoncealed  from  jlhe  leading  members  of  the  Administration^  He 
adds,  that  "whenever  the  events  became  certatn, 4nd  the  moment 
^riveci  that  a  more  conspicuous  character  \vas  -  nerce^isary,  lord 
jHer^ford  was  to  appear  Jn  tlie  doiilsJe  character  of  making  peace( 
and  restoring  the  old  dynasty."  Lord  Hertford — the  second  mar- 
quis— was  not  a  very  "  coaspiciions  character  "  in  1804,  although 
he  figured  in  the  court  scandals  of  1814.  "^Nevertheless  the  lord  of 
-Ra^ey  migh  t  have  been  considered  by  the  French  emigrants  as 
<Ue  noblefst  representative :  of  the  British  ■  aristocracy ;  and  the 
Fi'efich  BonapartiKU  might/  have  regarded  him  as  impersonating 
ifhe:  British  monirchy.  •  Pichegru  went  to  Parii'in  January,  where 
Geocges  Cadoudaly  one  49f  the  insurgents  in  Brittany^  had  also  ai^ 

*  *  I 

y  -^  V  -   •   -  » 

•  s^e  ''  Diary.of  Lord  Colchester,"  ««l.  i.  p.  308.  **  He  told  ma  he  haclT^sipied»  and 
shovld  pack  \^  }>ia  tvutU**  The  traniscriber,  or  the  printer,  of  his  Disry,  most:  imacinft 
that  Aldington  in  the  i)umility  of  the  moment  thought  with  the  dtizen  \a  Julius  Oeai^* 
"Tfiuy,  sir,  in  respect  of  a  fine  workman,  T  am  bat,  as  you  would  say,  a  cobbler — all  that  I 
lirt^  isinth  the  awl." 
>te>  t  't  Court  Imd  Cabinets  o<  GeocKe  H^'*  vol..Ut.  p.  B5a> 
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rhred.    On  the  17th  of  February,  the  Miabter  of  Justice  made  a 
Report  to  the  First  Consul,  of  the  discovery  of  a  conspiracy,     it 
begins  thus  : — ^*  New  plots  have  been  hatched  by  England."     It 
concludes  by  raying,  ^^  England  liad  no  hopes  of  accomplishiogher 
design  but  by  the  assassination  of  the  First  Consul."     The  Re- 
port implicates  Pichegru,  Georges,  and  Moreau — with  others  des- 
ignated as  brigands.      Georges  and  Pichegru,  after  some  time  had 
elapsed,  were  apprehended       Georges  was  executed  ;      Pichegru 
was  found  strangled  in  prison  ;'and  Moreau  vvas  exiled.     The  con- 
spirators denied  that  the  assassination  of  Bonaparte  was  any  part 
of  their  plot.     Although  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  no  idea  of  assas- 
sination could  ever  have  been  contemplated  by  the  most  violent  of 
English  statesmen,  the  complicity  of  the  Ministry  with  the  scheme 
of  overturning  the  consular  government,  and  restoring  the  mon- 
archy, was  reasonably  inferred  by  the  discovery  of  a  clandestine 
corresp>ondence  between  Mr.  Drake,  our  Minister  at  Bavaria,  and 
some  disaffected  persons  in  France,  which  correspondence  was 
carried  on  by  a  spy,  who  betrayed  Drake  to  the   French  govern- 
ment    Mr.  Spencer  Smith,  our  envoy  at  Wurtemburg,  was  also 
involved  in  these  intrigues.     Official  notes  passed  between  Talley- 
rand and  lord  Hawkesbury  upon  the  conduct  of  these  envoys  ;  and 
in  answer  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  French  government,  our 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  maintained,  that  '*  a  minister  in  a 
foreign  country  is  obliged,  by  the  nature  of  his  office,  and  the  duties 
of  his  situation,  to  abstain  from  all  communication  with  the  disaf- 
fected of  the  country  where  he  is  accredited,  as  well  as  from  every 
act  injurious  to  the  interests  of  that  country  ;  but  he  is  not  subject 
to  the  same  restraints  with  respect  to  countries   with  which  his 
sovereign  is  at  war."  *    This  is  very  doubtful  morality.     When 
lord  Hawkesbury  said  that  "  belligerent  powers  have  an  acknowl- 
edged right  to  avail  themselves  of  all  discontents  that  may  exist  in 
countries  with  which  they  may  be  at  war,"  he  did  not  very  logically 
close  his  argument  by  reproaching  the  French  for  their  encourage- 
ment of  Irish  rebels.     The  murder  of  the  due  d'Eilghien,  the  only 
son  of  the  due  de  Bourbon,  and  grandson  of  the  prince  de  Cond^, 
quickly  followed  the  discovery  of  what  French  writers  call  the  An- 
glo-Bourbon conspiracy.     He  was  residing  in  the  State  of  Baden; 
was  carried  off  to  France  by  a  troop  of  horse  which   had  crossed 
the  Rhine  in  the  night;  was  conducted  to  Paris  on  the  20th  of 
March,  heavily  fettered ;  was  hurried  to  the  Castle  of   Vincennes, 
and  was  subjected  the  same  night  to  an  examination  by  a  military 
commission,  who  sentenced  him  to  death.     He  was  shot   before 

*  State  Paper»— *'  Annual  Register,**  1804,  p.  60a. 
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dawn,  in  the  ditch  of  the  castle,  by  the  light  of  torches.  His  mur- 
der produced  a  profound  sensation  throughout  all  civilized  coun- 
tries. Thiers  has  a  few  epigrammatic  sentences  on  the  conduct  of 
Bonaparte  in  this  hateful  transaction  ^'The  3age  Consul  had 
suddenly  become  a  madman.  He  was  the  injured  man  who  breathes 
only  vengeance  ;  he  was  the  victorious  man  voluntarily  braving  the 
enemies  that  he  is  sure  to  conquer.  The  better  to  defy  his  adver- 
saries, and  to  satisfy  his  ambition  at  the  same  time  as  his  anger, 
he  put  the  imperial  crown  upon  his  head.*'  * 

*  "  L«  Consttbt  et  TEnpire,"  tooM  xv.  ii.  p.  148. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Parties  opposed  to  Mr..  Pitt's  govemment.^Indications  of  a  new  Grand  Alliance.— Na- 
poleon and  the  army  at  Boulogae.--Coronation  of  Napoleon. — His  letter  to  the  Iubk. 
— Addington  joins  the  ministry. — War  with  Spain. ^Charges  against  Lord  Melville.— 
His  impeachment. — Treaty  with  Russia. — Annexation  of  Genoa. — Nelson's  chase 
after  the  French  and  Spanish  floets. — Sir  Robert  Calder's  naval  action— Napoleon's 
anxiety  at  Botilogne.—He  breaks  up  the  camp. — March  into  Oermany.— Surrender  of 
the  Austrian  army  at  Ulm.—^  Nelson  takes  the  command  of  the  fleet  off  Cadiz. — Vic- 
tory of  Trafalgar. — Death  of  Nelson. — His  Funeral. — French  enter  Vienna. — Aus- 
teriitz.— Peace  of  Presburg.—Pitt's  Failing  health.— Death  of  Pitt. 

When  Mr.  Pitt  returned  to  power  in  May,  1804,  he  did  not 
enter  the  House  of  Commons  with  his  old  confidence  in  an  over- 
whelming majority.  There  were  three  parties  who  were  either 
wholly  or  partially  opposed  to  the  government.  The  Addtngton 
party  was  sore  and  was  capricious.  The  Grenville  party  was  dis- 
gusted at  the  acceptance  of  office  by  Pitt,  without  having  stoutly 
resisted  the  king's  system- of  exclusion.  The  Fox  party  was  sys- 
tematically opposed  to  the  war-ix>licy  which  had  been  pursued  since 
1793.  The  ministry  could  only  ^solutely  command  about  230 
votes ;  and  it  would  be  beaten  whenever  the  three  neutral  or  oppo- 
sition parties  coalesced.*  There  was  a  great  trial  ol  strength  on 
the  i8th  of  June,  in  the  largest  house  since  1741.  The  ministi^rial 
majority  was  only  42,  there  being  493  members  present  at  the  di- 
vision, f  The  Session,  However,  would  soon  come  to  a  close.  On 
the  3 1 St  of  July,  the  prorogation  took  place.  There  was  a  curious 
incident  which  the  Speaker  has  recorded.  The  king  read  the  Speech 
with  great  animation,  but  accidentally  turned  over  two  leaves  to- 
gether, and  so  omitted  about  one  fourth  of  his  intended  Speech. 
Mr.  Abbot  adds,  with  a  .slight  touch  of  sarcasm,  "the  transition 
was  not  incoherent,  and  it  escaped  some  of  the  cabinet  who  had 
heard  it  before  the  king  delivered  it."  The  king's  printer  did  not 
turn  over  tvvo  leaves.  The  Speech  went  forth  with  this  significant 
paragrapli :  "  I  entertain  the  animating  hope  that  the  benefit  to  be 
derived  from  our  successful  exertions  will  not  be  confined  within 
ourselves,  but  that  by  their  example  and  their  consequences,  they 
may  lead  to  the  establishment  of  such  a  system  in  Europe  as  may 
rescue  it  from  the  precarious  state  to  which  it  is  reduced,  and  may- 

•  CeldMsteHs  "  Diary,  "  vol.  ii.  p.  9.  f  IbieL^  vol.  i 
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ftaaBj  raise  an  eifecttiall  barrier  against  the  imbotinded  sehemes  of 
itggt2n6\zetticr%t  and  ambition  which  threaten  every  independent 
iiation  that  yet  remains  on  the  continent."  The  "  effectual  bar* 
rier  "  evidently  contemplated  a  new  Grand  Alliance — *'  a  system  in* 
Europe ''  which  should  take  Great  Britain  out  of  her  isolation,  and 
give  new  occnpation  to  the  enemy  who  liad  vowed  her  destructiijn. 
Wilberforce,  after  the  prorogation,  had  discovered  in  Pitt  "  a' 
greater  willingness  to  subsidize,"  of  which  policy  he  disapproves  : 
"Pitt  is  the  most  upright  political  character  I  ever  knew  or  heard 
of ;  but  with  alt  public  men  it  is  extremely  dangerous  for  a  country 
that  they  should  l^e  under  a  temptation  to  fight  it  out — to  try  their 
fortune  again  after  having  been  unsuccessful  in  a  former  war."  * 

The  1 6th  of  August  was  the  birthday  of  Napoleon.     On  that 
day  the  emperor  was  at  Boulogne,  seatied  on  a  magnificent  throne, 
with  the  dignitaries  of  his  empire,  his  marshals  and  his  ministers, 
grouped  around  him,  and  before  him  the  mighty  army  of  a  hundred 
thousand  men  destined  for  the  conquest  of  England.    The  spot 
where  this  spectacle  was  exhibited  is  marked  by  a  column  which 
every  Englishman  may  see — ^and   not  without  his  own  national 
l^de — when  he  is  passing  the   Channel.     There  Napoleon  dis* 
tributed  the  crosses  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  to  a  chosen  band ;  ever- 
and  anon  raising  his  telescope  to  gaze  upon  a  division  of  his  ftotilla 
exchanging  a  cannonade  with  an  English  squadron.     He  looked" 
upon  the  white-  ctiSFs  of  Albion  as  Caligula  had  looked.    Unlike 
Caligula,  he  had  a  people  who  did  not  despise  his  <<  lofty  throne," 
and  he  has  found  historians  who  are  prostrate  before  the  grandeur' 
of  this  empty  pageantry,  f     If  the  pness  had  been  free  in  France)* 
the  wits  would  have-  laughed  at  this  rivalry  of  the  tinsd  magnift/ 
cencc  of  the  Theatre.     The  EngHsh  journals  did  laugh.    '*  The 
British  Press,"  says  Thiers,  "  insulting  and  arrogant  as  the  whole 
press  is  in  a  free  country,  ridiculed  Napoleon  and  his  preparations ; 
but  it  was  the  ridicule  of  a  mocker  who  trembles  whilst  he  appears 
to  laugh."  t     The  emperor  proceeded  to  Aix-la-Chapelle,   and 
thence  to  Mayence,  to  receive  the  homage  of  the  petty  princes  of 
Germany.     He  returned  to  St.  Cloud  on  the  12th  of  October.    He 
had  looked  upon  England  ;  he  had  heard  his  legions  swear  that 
they  would  shed  their  blood  on  that  chalky  shore  to  make  him 
master  of  the  worltl ;  yet  he  would  let  the  autumn  pass  without  tak- 
ing the  leap  of  ten  leagues  across  that  bewilderino:  sea.     **  Provi- 
dcnce,"  says   M.  Thiers,  *'  which  had  in  reserve  for  him  such 

•  **  Ufc"  vol.  iii.  p.  ao6. 

t  For  a  parallel  bet-ween  Caligula  and  Napoleon  at  Boulogne,  see  amtt,  toI.  i<  p*  A 

t  "  Le  Consnlat  et  rEmpirey'^totee  v.  p.  197. 
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abundance  of  glory,  had  not  permitted^  him  tp  give  this  eclat  to  his 
coronation.  There  remained  to  him  another  mode  todazrle  men's 
minds — to  make  the  Pope  descend  for  an  instant  from  the  pontif- 
ical throne,  to  come  to  Paris  to  bless  the  emperor's  sceptre  and  his 
crown."  A  very  different  sort  of  victory ;  a  triumph  like  that  over 
^^tlle  poor  beetle  that  we  tread  upon."  The  sovereign  pontiff 
made  many  objections.  They  were  overcome  by  the  man  who 
acknowledged  no  will  but  his  own.  The  Pope  must  come  at  once ; 
so  that  the  emperor  might  proceed  in  December  to  the  conquest  of 
England.  On  the  2nd  of  December  the  Coronation  took  place  in 
the  metropolitan  church  of  Notre  Dame.  The  Pope  anointed  the 
Emperor  and  the  Empress  with  the  sacred  oil.  The  crown,  the 
sceptre,  the  mantle,  and  the  sword  were  on  the  altar.  The  Pope 
lifted  the  crown  ;  but  Napoleon,  snatching  the  diadem,  n'odelled, 
after  the  crown  of  Charlemagne,  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Holy 
Father,  placed  •  it  upon  his  own  head ;  and  then  he  crowned  the 
Empress,  who  knelt  before  him.  Still  no  invasion  of  England. 
"  The  cry  is  still  they  come." — But  they  did  not  come;  and  in  the 
social  meetings  of  that  Christmas,  the  sturdy  Anglo-Saxon  race 
joined  in  many  a  chorus  of  "  Come  if  you  dare,"  ".The  tight  little 
island,"  and  "  The  land,  boys,  we  live  in." 

On  the  2nd  of  January,  i$o5,  Napoleon  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  king  of  England,  beginning,  "  Called  to  the  tlirone  of  France 
by  Providence,  and  by  the  suffrages  of  the  senate,  the  people,  and 
the  army,  my  first  sentiment  is  a  wish  for  peace."  There  was 
much  commonplace  in  this  epistle,  and  some  good  sense.  "  Your 
nation  is  at  the  highest  point  of  prosperity ;  what  can  it  hope  from 
israr?  To  forma  coalition  with  some  powers  of  the  continent? 
The  continent  will  remain  tranquil :  a  coalition  can  only  increase 
the  preponderance  and  continental  greatness  of  France."  The 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  answered,  in  the  name  of  the  king, 
that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  reply  to  this  overture  till  his 
majesty  had  communicated  with  the  powers  of  the  continent,  and 
particularly  with  the  emperor  of  Russia.  With  an  unusual  candour 
tlie  historian  of  the  Empire  considers  this  letter  to  Napoleon  too 
palpably  designed  to  affect  moderation,  and  to  seize  an  occasion 
to  address  the  king  of  England  as  from  monarch  to  monarch.* 
When  the  Imperial  Parliament  met,  this  letter  to-  "  Monsieur  moD 
fr^re  "  was  alluded  to  in  the  royal  speech  ;  but  no  debate  was  raised, 
af»  on  the  letter  of  the  First  Consul  in  1800.  All  felt  that  the  pro- 
fession of  a  desire  for  peace  was  a  mere  form  of  words,  which  tha 
writer  scarcely  expected  to  deceive. 

*  Thiers,  tome  ▼.  p.  a74. 
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Mr.  Pitt  had  strengthened  himself  before  the  meeting  of  par- 
liament on  the  1 5th  of  January,  by  a  reconciliation  with  Mr.  Ad* 
dington.  The  party  of  the  ex-minister,  small  as  it  was,  and  by  no 
means  popular  in  its  exclusive  pretensions  to  be  called  ''the  king's 
friends,"  was  yet  able  to  turn  the*scale  upon  any  nicely  balanced 
question.  Addington  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  viscount  Sid- 
mouth,  2uid  was  appointed  President  of  the  Council.  *'  So  far," 
writes  Francis  Horner,  "  as  I  had  opportunities  of  observing  the 
the  first  impression  of  it,  it  was  strongly  disapproved  by  Pitt's  in- 
telligent admirers,  and  lowered  him  a  litttle  in  the  city."  •  The 
royal  Speech  announced  that  war  had  been  declared  by  Spain 
against  this  country.  The  causes  of  the  war  formed  the  subiect 
of  the  first  important  debate  of  this  Session.  It  was  a  complicated 
question ;  and  one  in  which  the  British  government  was,  upon  the 
^ce  of  it,  open  to  very  serious  blame.  No  one  could  doubt  that 
Spain  was  in  reality  the  vassal  of  France  ;  that  reinforcements  for 
the  French  fleets  at  Toulon  and  Ferrol  bad  been  allowed  to  pass 
through  Spain ;  that  the  court  of  Madrid  was  arming  vessels  of 
war  in  various  ports ;  and  that  whilst  these  measures  were  the  con- 
tinual subjects  of  remonstrance  by  the  British  charge  d'affaires 
the  Spanish  government  refused  all  satisfactory  explanation*  Ail 
this  was  perfectly  clear ;  but  the  remonstrances  of  Mr.  Addington's 
ministry  had  been  so  mild,  and  his  acceptance  of  excuses  so  very 
ready,  that  the  Spanish  government  could  scarcely  hj^ve  been  pre- 
pared for  an  act  of  vigour  which  appeared  somewhat  opposed  tp 
international  law.  The  precautions  of  Mr.  Pitt's  government  were 
chiefly  directed  to  *^  the  possible  consequences  of  the  safe  arrival  of 
the  expected  American  treasure-ships  in  the  Spanish  ports; — an 
event  which  has  more  than  once,  in  former  times,  become  the  epoch 
of  the  termination  of  discussions,  and  of  the  commencement  of  hos- 
tility, on  the  part  of  Spain."  f  What  the  first  William  Pitt  pro- 
posed to  do  in  1 761  the  second  William  Pitt  did  in  18044  On  the 
5th  of  October,  captain  Moore,  in  command  of  four  English  frigates, 
met  with  a  Spanish  squadron  of  four  frigates  proceeding  to  Cadiz. 
He  told  the  Spanish  admiral  that  he  had  orders  to  detain  these 
vessels,  and  that  it  was  his  earnest  wish  to  execute  his  orders  with- 
out bloodshed.  The  Spaniard  would  not  yield;  an  engagement 
ensued,  in  which  one  of  the  Spanish  ships  blew  up ;  the  other  three 
were  taken,  with  an  immense  amount  of  treasure.  There  was 
mismanagement  in  t|ot  sending  a  force  sufficiently  large  to  compel 
the  Spanish  commander  to  surrender  without  loss  of  honour.    The 

•  **  If anoira  of  Horner,"  vol.  i.  p.  i8t. 
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bullion  was  meant  for  France,  under  a  treaty  by  which  SpaSn  en» 
gaged  to  pay  a  large  subsidy  instead  of  furnishing  France  with 
troops  and  sailors.  The  cruel  necessity  of  warfare  might  be  some 
plea  for  this  measure  of  precaution.  -The  affair  was  badly  managed, 
and  the  resistance  which  rendered  a  fight  necessary  gave  the  act 
the  character  of  an  unjust  aggression,  instead  of  a  wise  measure 
of  self-defence.  The  British  government,  a  year  before,  had  given 
notice  to  Spain  that  if  her  armaments  were  not  discontinued,  no 
declaration  of  war  would  be  made  beyond  what  had  been  made  in 
repeated  remonstrances.  The  Spanish  government  in  its  final 
manifesto  did  not  liesitate  to  assert  that  it  had  always  contemplated 
war  with  Great  Britain  since  France  had  declared  war.  Upwa 
this  question  Mr.  Pitt  had  large  majorities  in  both  Houses.  He 
had  a  majority  of  207  in  the  Commons.  Napoleon  was  indignant 
at  the  loss  of  his  subsidy,  and  immediately  applied  himself  to  render 
Spain  an  effectu  il  co-operator  in  hostilities  against  England.  On  the 
4th  of  January,  admiral  Gravina,  the  Spanish  ambassador  at  Pans, 
signed  a  convention  which  specified  the  proportions  of  forces  which 
each  power  was  to  furnish  in  a  naval  war.  Spain  engaged  to  pre- 
pare thirty-two  ships  of  the  line. 

Mr.  Pitt  came  triumphantly  out  of  the  discussion  on  the  Spanish 
wan  To  one  so  proud  and  so  sensitive, — so  elevated  himself  above 
the  slightest  suspicion  of  corrupt  dealings  with  the  public  money, 
and  so  confiding  in  his  official  friendship, — no  mortification  during 
his  public  life  could  have  been  equal  to  that  which  he  endured 
when  the  "  Tenth  Reix)rtof  the  Commissioners  of  Naval  Inquiry" 
was  laid  upon  tlie  table  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  on  the  13th  of  February.  That  Report  deeply  Impli- 
cated lord  Melville,  now  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  when,  as  Mr. 
Dundas.  he  filled  the  office  of  Treasurer  of  the  Navy  before  the 
dissolution  of  the  Pitt  ministry  in  iSoi.  The  Report  alleged  that 
the  sums  standing  in  the  name  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Navy  at  the 
Bank  of  England  had  been  less  than  the  unappropriated  balances; 
that  Mr.  Trotter,  the  paymaster,  had  admitted  that  Mr.  Dundas  had 
permitted  him  to  withdraw  money  from  the  Bank  and  lodge  it  in 
the  hands  of  private  bankers  ;  that  Mr.  Trotter  had  also  admitted 
that,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Dundas,  he  had  laid  out  10,000/. 
or  20,000/.  for  his  use  and  benefit,  without  considering  whether 
such  sums  came  from  public  or  private  balances ;  and  that  lord 
Melville  had  declared  to  the  Commissioners  that  he  could  not  say 
what  had  been  done  with  some  of  these  sums,  without  disclosing 
delicate  and  confidential  transactions  of  government,  wbtoh  his 
dut^  to  the  publk  must  restnain  him  from  revealing.  * 

*  See  Report  in  Hansard,  toI.  iii.  col.  1147  to  laii. 
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On  the  Stfa  of  April,  Mr.  Whitbread  brought  forward  a  motioa 
of  censure  upon  lord  Melville.  Mr.  Pittny>ved  the  previous  ques- 
tion, not  with  the  desire'  of  defending  or  justifying  the  conduct 
alleged  by  the  Commissioners  in  their  reix)rt,  but  with  tlie  view 
that  a  Select  Committee  should  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
case,  and  receive  explanations  if  any  could  be  given.  At  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning  the  House  divided,  216  to  216.  Tlve  Speaker 
^vc  the  casting  vote  for  th^  motion  ol  Mr.  Whitbread.  Lord 
Fitzharris,  the  son  of  lord  Malmesbury,  made  the  following  inttv* 
estiag  record  in  his  note-book  of  1806:  '*  I  sat  wedged  close  to- 
Pitt  himself  the  night  when  we  were  216  to  216;  and  the  Speaker, 
Abbot,  after  looking  as  white  as  a  sheet,*  and  pausitig  for  ten  min- 
ates,)  gave  the  casting  vote  against  us.  Pitt  immediately  put  on 
the  little  cocked  hat  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  wearing  when 
dressed  for  the  evening,  and  jammed  it  deeply  over  his  forehead, 
and  I  distinctly  saw  the  tears  trickling  down  his  cheeks.  We  had 
overheard  one  or  two,  siKh  as  Colonel  Wardle  (of  notorious  menv 
ery),  say,  they  would  see  how  Billy  looked  after  it.  A  few  young 
ardent  followers  OFf  Pitt,  with  myself,  locked  tlieir  arms  together, 
and  formed  a  circle,  in  which  he  moved,  I  believe  unconsciously, 
oat  of  the  House  ;  and  neither  the  colonel  nor  his  friends  could 
af^roach  him.''* 

On  the  lotb  of  Aprils  Mr.  Pitt  announced  lord  Melville's  resign 
Bation«  On  the  6th  of  May  he  informed  the  House  that  he  had 
thought  it  his  duty  to  advise  his  majesty  to  erase  lord  Melville's 
name  from  the  Council.  On  the  27th  of  May,  Mr.  Whitbread 
gave  notice  of  moving  an  impeachment  against  lord  Melville.  On 
the  nth  of  June,  lord  Melville,  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Com- 
Boons,  spc^e  for  more  then  two  hoiu's  in  defence  of  his  conduct^ 
declaring  that  with  regard  to  two  sums,  amounting  to  2,i,ogoI^ 
being  ''  entrusted  with  the  confidential  management  of  the  king's 
interests  in  Scotland,  he  had.  applied  the  money  in  a  way  which  na 
consideration  should  induce  him  to  reveal."  f 

On  the  1 2th  of  June,  Mr.  Whitbread's  motion  for  impeachment 
was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  77,  in  a  House  of  467  members.  On 
the  25th  of  June,  upon  the  motion  of  Mn  Leycester,  it  was  deter* 
mined  to  proceed  against  lord  Melville  by  impeachment,  the  major- 
ity being  23  in  a  House  of  309  members.  On  the  26th,  Mr.  Whit- 
bread carried  up^  die  impeachment  to  the  bar  of  the  House  of 
Lords;  and  a  Bill  w^i^  Vc^idly  passed  which  provided  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  proceedings  on  the  impeachment^  under  ar.prorogatioq 
or  a  dissolution  of  Parliament.    On  the  12th  of  July,  the  Parli» 

•  Malmesbury,  **  Diariea,"  &c.  vol.  fv.  p.  555.  • 

t  **  Diary  «f  Uvd  Cokhttteri"  v«l.ii.  p.  8. 
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ment  was  prorogued  by  Commission.  A  week  before  the  prorog» 
tion  lord  Sidmouth  had  resigned.  He  had  taken  part  against  lord 
Melville ;  and  there  were  other  differences  which  could  not  be  rec- 
onciled. Under  ordinary  circumstances  Mr.  Pitt  would  have  felt 
his  tenure  of  power  considerably  shaken  by  this  defection,  when 
he  should  have  to  meet  the  House  of  Commons  in  another  Session* 
His  health  was  impaired,  but  Ms  spirit  was  unbroken.  He  was 
looking  forward  to  the  results  of  a  policy  which  would  place  his 
country  in  a  position  of  security,  and  in  the  success  of  which  his 
own  pre-eminence  could  not  be  assailed,  even  by  Fox  and  Gren- 
ville,  much  less  by  so  feeble  a  rival  as  Sidmouth.  On  the  2ist  of 
June,  Mr.  Pitt  had  received  a  confiding  vote  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, **that  a  sum  not  exceeding  3,500,000/.  be  granted  to  his 
majesty,  to  enable  his  majesty  to  enter  into  such  engagements,  and 
to  take  such  measures,  as  the  exigency  of  affairs  may  require." 

On  the  nth  of  April  a  treaty  had  been  signed  between  Great 
Britain  and  Russia,  by  which  each  power  agreed  to  unite  in  the 
endeavour  to  form  a  general  league  of  the  States  of  Europe,  for 
resisting  the  encroachments  of  France.  Austria  hesitated  about 
joining  the  Alliance ;  and  would  not  agree  to  proceed  to  hostilities 
till  negotiations  with  France  had  been  attempted  and  had  failed. 
Napoleon  manifested  no  disposition  to  relax  his  system  of  aggran- 
dizement, or  to  exhibit  any  respect  for  the  independence  of  nations. 
The  delusion  of  a  Cisalpine  Republic  was  at  an  end  when,  on  the 
26th  of  May,  he  was  crowned  King  of  Italy  in  the  cathedral  of 
Milan.  He  had  told  his  Senate,  when  he  addressed  them  on  the 
17th  of  March,  in  ex|>lanation  of  his  design  to  assume  the  sover- 
eignty of  Italy  as  a  separate  kingdom,  that  "  the  genius  of  evil 
would  search  in  vain  for  pretexts  to  plunge  the  continent  again  in 
war.  What  has  been  united  to  our  empire  will  remain  united. 
No  new  province  will  be  incorporated  with  it.''  On  the  4th  of  June^ 
the  Doge  of  Genoa,  with  a  deputation  of  the  Senate,  came  to  Milan, 
to  supplicate  the  Emperor  of  the  French  to  deign  to  unite  to  his 
empire  the  Ligurian  Republic,  in  which  Genoa  was  comprised,  and 
to  grant  them  the  happiness  to  be  his  subjects.  It  would  have 
been  cruel  to  have  been  deaf  to  so  pleasant  a  petition.  England 
Only  would  care  about  this  trifling  annexation.  What  could  Aus- 
tria and  Russia  care  about  Genoa  ?  He  would  soon  resolve  in 
London  all  European  questions.  He  would  not  hesitate  about  the 
danger  of  offering  new  provocations,  and  of  giving  new  pretexts  for 
decrying  the  ambition  bf  France.  He  would  not  hesitate.  Genoa 
^ould  be  annexed,  and  should  lend  the  aid  of  her  ships  and  salloi^ 
to  the  French  marine  • 

*  S«e  Thiers,  torn.  v.  p.  384.      ' 
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From  the  prorogation  in  July  till  the  end  of  October,  there  had 
never  been  such  suspense  and  anxiety  in  England  since  the  May 
of  1588^  when  the  Spanish  Armada  had  sailed  down  the  Tagus,  and 
an  agent  of  Elizabeth's  Council  had  written  home  that  he  judged 
they  would  soon  be  in  the  English  quarters^  *'so  that  the  lightning 
and  the  thunder^clap  will  be  both  in  a  moment."*  On  the  T9th  of 
July  the  British  fleet  was  at  anchor  in  the  bay  o'f  Gibraltar.  On 
the  20th,  Nelson  writes  in  his  Diary,  ^*  I  went  on  shore  for  the  first 
time  since  June  16,  1803,  and,  from  having  my  foot  out  of  the  Vic- 
tory, two  years  wanting  ten  days."  What  duty  had  occupied  the 
great  admiral  during  this  period  ?  The  duty  of  long  watching  and 
waiting ;  of  pursuing  the  enemy  without  any  certain  knowledge  of 
bis  destination,  from  one  end  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the  other, 
and  then  to  the  West  Indies.  He  had  been  Yippointed  to  the  chief 
command  of  the  ileet  in  the  Mediterranean  at  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war,  and  had  sailed  from  Spithead  on  the  20th  of  May.  On 
the  ist  of  August,  1804,  he  wrote  a  very  remarkable  letter  to  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  which  gave  the  British  people  a  better 
notion  of  the  man  than  the  speech  of  Alderman  Curtis  in  the 
Common  Council.  Nelson  acknowledged  the  honour  of  the  Reso- 
lutions^ **  thanking  me,  as  commanding  the  fleet  blockading.  Totr- 
kttL  .«..'!  beg  to  inform  your  lordship  that  the  port  of  I'oulbii 
has  never  been  blockaded  by  me  ;  quite  the  reverse.  Every  op- 
portunity has  been  offered  the  enemy  to  put  to  sea  ;  for  it  is  thert 
that  we  hope  to  realize  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  our  country, 
and  I  trust  that  they  will  not  be  disappointed/'  f  On  the  i8th  of 
January,  1805,  the  Toulon  fleet  came  out.  Nelson  was  at  anchor 
oS  the  coast  of  Sardinia.  The  weather  was  stormy.  He  could 
hear  nothing  of  the  French  fleet ;  and  he  sailed  away  for  Egypt 
He  returned ;  and  at  Malta  found  that  the  French  fleet,  having 
been  dispersed  in  a  gale,  had  put  back  for  Toulon.  On  the  4th 
of  April,  he  learnt  that  the  French  fleet,  under  admiral  Villeneuve, 
had  again  put  to  sea  on  the  3Tst  of  March.  They  were  joined  by 
the  Spanish  fleet  at  Cadiz,  having  four  thousand  five  hundred 
troops  on  board.  The  combined  fleet  numbered  twenty  sail  of  the 
line  and  ten  frigates.  Nelson  had  ten  sail  of  the  line  and  three 
frigates.  He  had  guessed  their  destination,  and  wrote  accordingly 
to  the  Admiralty.  Pitt,  with  a  patriotic  exultation,  told  the  Speaker 
on  the  6tbof  June  that  Nelson  in  his  letters  received  that  day  said, 
"he  was  sailing  after  the  combined  fleet  to  the  West  Indies,  and 
if  he  did  not  find  them  :there  he  would  follow  them  to  the  Anti^ 
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odes."  *  The  Toiiloa  fleet  had  the  start  of  Nelsoa  more  than  a 
month.  He  was  at'  Barbacloes  on  the  4th  of  June ;  but  he  was  agata 
deceived  by  false  intelligence.  The  combined  fleet  had  appeared 
before  several  West  India  Islands  —  Martinique,  Granada^  Anti- 
gua ;  but  they  had  not  ventured  to  stop.  They  fled  back  to  Europe, 
with  Nelson  after  them.  On  the  3rd  of  May  there  was  in  Lomdon 
a  ''great  alarm  for  the  West  Indies."  f  Two  montlis  later  it  wa^ 
known  that  Nelson  had  saved  the  West  Indies.  But  he  was 
baffled  in  his  great  hope  of  encountering  the  French  and  Spaniards. 
That  exploit  was  reserved  for  Sir  Robert  Calder,  who,  with  fifteen 
line  of  battle  ships,  fell  in  with  them,  sixty  lesigues  west  of  Cape 
Finisterre,  on  the  22nd  of  July.  After  an  engagement  of  four 
liours,  the  English  admrral  capluted  two  Spandsrb  ships,  an  eighty- 
four  and  a  seventy-fdor.  The  French  and  Spanish  fleet  got  into 
Cadiz  a  month  after  the  action.  The  British  people  were  indig- 
nant that  Calder  had  not  done  more.  He  was  tried  in  December 
by  Court  Mkrtial,  and  was  reprimanded  "  for  error  cxf.  judgment^ 
Nelson  had  traversed  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  had  sought  the  enemy 
on  the  nordvwest  coast  of  Ireland,  in  the  belief  that  the  combined 
fleet  was  about  to  make  a  descent  there.  He  then  thought  that  it 
-was  his  duty  to  reinforce  the  Channel  Fleet,  and  he  pined  admiral 
Com^valiis  off  Ushant  The  course  of  the  French  -ahd  .SpanianU 
•were  still  unknown.  Nelson,  worn  out  with  the  fat^e  :and  anxietj^ 
of  his  chase  of  the  enemy,  went  home  in  the  Victory.  At  Portsmouth 
he  learnt  of  the  action  of  the  22nd  of  July.  The  encofunter  with  ad^ 
miral  Calder  had  been  sufficient  to  disturb  the  plans  of  Napoleon 
for  the  invasion  of  England.  Villeneuve  did  not  hazard  a  nearer 
approach  to  the  English  Channel  than  Ferrol  and  Comnna.  He 
then  altered  his  course,  steering  southward ;  and  was  safe  in  Cadi2 
pn  the  2oth  of  August  In  that  port  six  Spanish  ships  of  the  line 
had  been  previously  at  ahchor.  CoUingwood  was  at  hand  with 
four  sail  of  the  line ;  and  on  the  21st  he  was  reconnoitring- the 
port  in  which  thirty-five  French  and  Spanish  sail  of  the  line  lay 
ready  for  sea.  The  British  squadron  cruising  ofl  Cadis  was  rein-*' 
forced  in  August  and  September.  The  French  admiral  had  little 
prospect  of  obeying  his  orders  to  bring  his  fleet  fresh  and  entire 
into  the  British  Channel. 

On  the  3rd  of  August,  Napoleon  was  again  at  Boulogne.  The 
next  day  he  reviewed  the  infantry  of  this  great  am^y  of  E)i^land. 
In  one  line  of  battle  were  drftwn  up  a  hundred  thousand  men — a 
line  which  occupied  more  than  three  leagues,  reaching  from  Cap 
Alpreck  to  Cap  Grisnez.     He  inspected  his  flotilla,  now  all  united 

•  ColiAeiter'r  »tlil&t»*'>«-^-  P-'*-  t  /^^  vol.  i.  p.  JJ5! 
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In  the  four  ports  of  Ambleteuse,  Wimoreux,  Boulogne^aa/dr^taplq^. 
The  whole  force,  ready  to  eimbark)  comprised  a  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  thousand  men,  and  fifteen  thousand  liorses,  with  nearly  six  hun< 
dred  pieces  of  artillery,  There  were,  moreover,  twenty-four  thou- 
sand troops  on  the  Texel,  ready  to  embark,  under  the  command  of 
Marmont.  To  prepare,  the  Army  of  England  for  their  great  aven- 
ture,  the  troops  were  brought  down  to  the  beach,  where  the  gu^* 
boats  were  lying  to  receive  them.  Every  mail  had  his  2^pp<pint«d 
boat  and  his  appointed  place.  Again,  and  again,  mea  and'  horses 
were  embarked  an4  disembarked.  It  was  found  that,  an  hour  and  a 
quarter  was  sufficient  to  get  on  bo^ird  the, right  wing  of  (he  army, 
consisting  of  twenty-six  thousand  men,  under  the  command  of 
Davoust ;  and  it  was  estimated  that  iu  two  hours  aiter  the  order 
had  been  given,  the  whole  of  this  mighty  force  might  be  out  of  its 
harbours.  But  t\iere  was  no  protecting  fleet  ci  men-of-war  in  the 
Channel.  Where  were  Villeneuve  and  Gravina  ?  Where  was  Gan- 
teaume,  with  the  Brest  squadron  ?  Napoleon  had  no  doubt  th^t 
these  fleets  would  unite,  with  a  force  sufficient  to  give  battle  to.tb^ 
British  commanders.  Let  him  once  be  assured  ^hat.^hey  wereat  h^od, 
.and  not  an  hour  should  be  lost  in  making  the  attempt  that  had  been 
preparing  for  two  years  and  a  half.  Let  France  be  mistress  of  the 
j3aasage  for  twelve  hours,  and  En^lfo^d  has  Uved.*  All  along  thp 
coast  signals  had  been  prepared  to  announce  .when  the  'French  an^ 
Spanish  fleets  should  have  appeared  on  the  horizon.  Np  signal  was 
given.  On  tlie  22nd  of  August  Ns^poleon  received  a  despatch,  by 
a  courier  from  Lauriston  at  Ferrol,  **  We  are  going  to  firpst"  H^e 
dictated  instantly  a  letter  to  Ganteaume — "  Set  out  and  come  here. 
Let  us  avenge  six  centuries  of  insult  and  shame."  He  dictated  la 
letter  to  Villeneuvcr— "  I  hope  you  are  at  Brest.  Set  out ;  lose  ncjt 
a  moment;  and  to  be  united  witli  my  squadrons  come  injtQ  the 
ChanneL  England  is  ours.  We  are  ^l  ready.  All  is  embarked. 
Appear  within  twenty-four  hours  and  all  is  finished.''  By  the 
courier  which  brought  Nj^poleon  the  despatch  of  Laurislon,  admiral 
Pecr^,  the  minister  of  marine,  who  was  also  at  Boulogrje^  received 
a  despatch  frqm  Villeneuve,  which  .truly  described  the  5Jifficultios 
of  bis  position-  The  emperor -went  into  a  tremendous  pa^oii ; 
denouncing  ViUenenvc  a0  ^  fool  and  a  traitor.  H^  was  violent 
with  Dpcrte,  who  offered  him  sound  advice;  but  Decr&s  was  |a 
man  of  firmness,  and  he  persuaded  the  emperor  to  give  up  his  pro- 
ject for  a  season.    TThe  tempests  of  the  equinox  were  at  hand;  the 

♦"SI  tioasiommesinaltrw  donxehctires  de  la  travenrfc,  l'ATM?letcrre  *  iriteu"  Un 
ifiom  wfaidi  hu  tba  flBMntni  of  •*'  kas  eeued  to  tire  *').— Leu«r  of  -Napoleon  to  DecrH 
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English  were  prepared  to  encounter  the  combined  fleet.  Afteir 
several  days  of  irresolution,  which  to  men  of  dominant  will  is 
misery,  he  determined  to  relinquish  for  a  season  the  invasion  o£ 
England,  and  to  march  the  army  of  the  camp  of  Boulogne  into 
Germany.     He  left  Boulogne  on  the  2nd  of  September. 

On  the  26th  of  September,  Mr.  Pitt  gave  to  lord  Malmesbury 
a  "  most  minute  and  clear  account "  of  the  proceedings  which  lie 
had  taken  in  negotiating  his  great  Alliances  with  Russia  and  Aus- 
tria. "  Never  was  any  measure,  as  far  as  human  foresight  could 
go,  better  combined  or  better  negotiated."  *  Its  failure,  MalmeS' 
bury  adds,  "was  solely  in  the  execution.*'  Neither  Mr.  Pitt  nor 
the  Allies  had  sufficiently  taken  into  account  the  extraordinary 
rapidity  of  the  operations  of  Napoleon,  or  the  prodigious  faculty 
of  combination  with  which  he  had  organized  the  movements  of  his 
various  armies.  The  emperor  called  upon  the  Senate  to  raise 
eighty  thousand  conscripts.  He  told  them,  on  the  23rd  of  Sep- 
tember, that  the  wishes  of  the  eternal  enemies  of  the  continent  are 
at  last  fulfilled.  Austria  and  Russia  have  joined  England.  The 
Austrian  army  has  crossed  the  Inn ;  the  elector  of  Bavaria  has 
been  driven  away  from  his  capital ;  all  my  hopes  of  the  preserva- 
tion of  peace  have  vanished.  The  elector  of  Bavaria  was  the  ally 
of  France.  Bonaparte  left  Paris  on  the  24th.  •  The  army  at  Bou- 
logne had  broken  up  its  camp.  Napoleon  had  formed  the  plan  of 
a  campaign  which  should  unite  this  army  with  two  other  great 
divisions  of  his  forces  -  that  of  Hanover,  under  Bemadotte  ;  and 
that  of  Hofland,  under  Marmont.  The  army  of  Boulogne  marched 
to  the  Rhine,  which  river  Napoleon  crossed  at  Strasbourg  on  the 
I  St  of  October.  In  Franconia  he  would  join  the  other  two  armies  ; 
cross  the  Danube  below  Ulm,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Donau* 
werth ;  and  cut  off  the  Austrians  before  the  junction  of  the  Rus- 
sians. By  the  end  of  October,  the  rapidity  of  his  movements,  and 
their  evident  design,  had  caused  alarm  in  London.  "The  news- 
papers," writes  Wilberforce,  "  will  have  excited  in  your  mind  the 
same  fears  they  have  called  forth  in  mine,  that  Bonapkrte  has  been 

too  rapid  for  the  Austrians I  cannot  help  fearing, 

from  the  accounts  the  papers  give  us,  that  the  French  have  pene- 
trated so  far  as  to  get  between  the  Russians,  who  were  coming 
forward,  and  the  Austrians."  f  This  was  not  an  idle  fekr.  Ney"s 
division  had  defeated  the  Austrians  at  Elchingen,  and  at  Guntz- 
burg.  Large  detached  masses  had  capitulated  at  other  places 
without  fighting.     Napoleon's  marshals  had  very,  speedily  reduced 

*  M&lm^sbmy,  '*  Diaries,**  fic^  toI.  W.  p>  347. 
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die  Austrians  in  Bavaria  to  a  force  of  about  thirty  thousand  men 
at  Uhn.  The  wall  and  bastions  and  ditch  of  this  city  offered  no 
adequate  protection ;  for  Napoleon  had  obtained  possession  of  the 
adjacent  heights  from  which  he  could  bombard  a  place  from  which 
escape  was  impossible.  He  summoned  general  Mack,  the  com- 
mander of  the  imperialists,  to  surrender.  Mack  returned  an  in- 
dignant answer ;  but  finally  agreed  to  surrender  in  eight  days  if 
he  were  not  relieved.  He  con.sidered  that  the  Russians  were 
dose  at  hand.  Napoleon  knew  otherwise.  But  time  was  of  the 
greatest  value ^ to  him;  and  in  an^interview  with  Mack,  he  per- 
suaded him  to  surrender  at  once.  On  the  20th  of  October,  tliirty 
thousand  men,  with  sixty  pieces  of  cannon,  marched  out  of  the 
fortress,  and  laid  down  their  arms.  The  conqueror  made  an  ad- 
dress to  some  of  the  officers,  telling  them  that  he  wanted  nothing 
on  the  Continent — he  wanted  ships,  colonies,  and  commerce. 

'*  0*er  England's  seas  bis  new  dominions  plann*d. 
While  the  red  bolt  yet  flamed  in  Nelson's  hand."  • 

Rumours  of  this  inauspicious  beginning  of  the  operations  of  the 
Alliance  that  was  to  have  saved  Europe,  had  reached  London  very 
quickly.  On  the  2nd  of  November,  Pitt  said  to  Malmesbury, 
"  Don't  believe  it — it  is  all  a  fiction."  On  Sunday,  the  3rd,  1 
Dutch  newspaper  had  reached  Downing'Street,  wilh  the  terms  o^ 
the  capitulation  of  Mack  given  at  full  length.  Mr.  Pitt  and  lora 
Mulgrave  came  to  lord  Malmesbury  to  translate  the  account,  foi 
the  clerks  of  the  Foreign-office  who  were  able  to  translate  DutcL 
were  absent     ''  I  observed  but  too  clearly  the  effect  it  had  of 

Pitt,  though  he  did  his  utmost  to  conceal  it This  visi^ 

has  left  an  indelible  impression  on  my  mind,  as  his  manner  ana 
look  were  not  his  own,  and  gave  me,  in  spite  of  myself,  a  forebod- 
ing of  the  loss  with  which  we  were  threatened."  f  On  the  7th  of 
November,  the  news  arrived  of  the  crowning  glory  of  Trafalgar. 

Nelson  was  enjoying  a  little  quiet  at  his  house  in  the  pretty 
village  of  Merton,  in  Surrey,  when  he  learnt  that  the  French  and 
Spanish  fleet,  joined  by  the  Ferrol  squadron,  had  succeeded  in  en- 
tering Cadiz.  His  resolution  was  quickly  taken.  He  went  to  the 
Admiralty  and  offered  his  services,  which  were  joyfully  acxepted. 
Nelson  was  full  of  hope.  ^'  Depend  on  it,"  he  said  to  -  captain 
Blackwood,  ''1  shall  yet  give  M.  Villeneuve  a  drubbing."  He  formed 
his  plans  of  attack  during  the  short  time  of  preparation,  when  the 
Victory  had  to  be  refitted,  and  other  ships  were  to  be  got  ready  to 

•  "  XJlm  and  Trafalgar,"  by  J.  W.  Croker. 
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accompany  him.  Lord  Sidmouth  told  Mr.  Rush,  the  American 
ambassador,  that  in  the  course  of  a  visit  he  had  received  from  Nel- 
son, three  weeks  before  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  he  described  the 
plan  of  it,  with  bits  of  paper  on  a  table,  as  it  was  afterwards  fought.  • 
Yet  he  had  a  presentiment  of  his  own  fate.  The  coffin  which  was 
made  out  of  the  mast  of  TOrient  was  deposited  at  an  uphol- 
sterer's. He  desired  its  history  to  be  engraved  on  its  lid,  saying 
that  he  should  probably  want  it  on  his  retuni.  When  he  arrived 
at  Portsmouth  on  the  14th  of  September,  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
people  reached  that  height  whiph  sometimes  gives  a  character  of 
sublimity  to  the  movements  of  multitudes  acting  with  one  heart. 
They  wept ;  they  blessed  him ;  they  even  knelf  as  he  passed  along. 
The  cheer  which  went  up  from  thousands  of  voices  as  his  barge 
pushed  off  to  his  flag-ship,  was  the  Godspeed  of  his  country.  He 
waved  his  hat — a  last  farewell  to  England. 

The  29th  of  September  was  Nelson's  birthday.  On  that  day 
he  arrived  off  Cadiz.  He  had  sent  forward  the  Euryalus  frigate  to 
inform  Colingwood  of  his  approach,  and  to  direct  that  no  salute  should 
be  fired,  to  apprise  the  enemy  that  the  British  fleet  had  been  rein- 
forced. When  he  took  the  command,  he  had  twent}--seven  sail  of 
the  line,  with  which  he  retired  to  a  station  more  than  sixteen 
leagues  from  Cadiz,  leaving  two  frigates  to  watch  the  harbour.  He 
established  also  a  line  of  communication  between  his  main  body 
and  the  frigates.  On  the  day  that  Nelson  joined  the  fleet,  Ville- 
neuve  had  received  the  positive  orders  of  Napoleon,  that  the  French 
squadron  should  enter  the  Mediterranean,  and,  sweeping  away  the 
British  cruisers  arid  merchant  vessels,  should  proceed  to  Toulon. 
The  ships  that  had  been  damaged  in  the  action  with  Calder  were 
repaired,  with  the  exception  of  one  that  was  nearly  destroyed. 
When  Villeneuve  determined  to  go  out  from  Cadiz,  he  could  not 
risk  the  attempt  without  the  support  of  the  Spanish  squadron.  The 
combined  fleet,  therefore,  moved  to  the  entrance  of  the  harbour, 
all  ready  for  a  start  with  a  fair  wind.  Eight  days  elapsed  before 
the  wind  was  favourable.  On  the  19th  and  20th  of  October,  thirty- 
three  sail  of  the  line,  five  frigates,  and  two  brigs,  weighed  anchor 
and  put  to  sea.  Nelson  had  despatched  six  sail  of  the  line  to  Gib* 
raltar  for  stores  and  water.  Sir  Robert  Calder  desired  to  return 
home,  and  Nelson  insisted  that  he  should  go  in  his  own  ninety-gun 
ship.  There  remained  to  him  twenty-seven  sail  of  the  line  and  four 
frigates.  On  the  9th,  Nelson  sent  to  Collingwood  his  plan  of 
attack.  It  was  conceived  upon  the  general  principle  of  breaking 
tlie  line,  —  a  principle,  says  Thiers,  by  which  the  Eiiglish  had 

*  Rush.    "  RetidiMkoe  afdie  Court  of  LondoD»*'  p.Us9> 
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ejected  at  sea  a  revolution  similar  to  that  which  Napoleon  had 
effected  on  land.  But  Nelson's  plan  of  attack,  in  this  his  greatest 
adventure,  was  a  more  scientific  application  of  the  plan  which  had 
on  many  previous  occasions  been  successful.  The  fleet  was  to 
move  towards  the  enemy  in  two  lines,  with  an  advanced  squadron 
of  eight  of  the  fastest  two-deckers.  Collingwood,  having  the  com; 
mand  of  one  line,  was  to  break  through  the  enemy  about  the  twelfth 
ship  from  their  rear;  Nelson  would  lead  through  the  centre ;  the  ad- 
vanced squadron  was  to  cut  ofiF  three  or  four  ships  a-head  of  the 
centre.  The  plan  would  necessarily  vary  according  to  the  strength 
of  the  enemy;  but  its  general  object  was,  that  the  British  should 
always  be  one-fourth  superior  to  the  ships  which  they  cut  off.  Few 
signals  would  be  made.  One  direction  was  worth  many  embarrass- 
ing orders :  "  No  captain  could  do  wrong  who  placed  his  ship  close 
alongside  that  of  an  enemy." 

When  Nelson  learned  on  the  19th  that  the  combined  fleet  had 
put  to  sea,  he  concluded  that  their  destination  was  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  he  immediately  made  all  sail  fur  the  entrance  of  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar.  At  daylight  on  Monday,  the  21st,  when  about 
seven  leagues  from  Cape  Trafalgar,  the  enemy  was  discovered  six 
or  beven  mile's  to  the  eastward.  Nelson  was  upon  deck,  and  the  sig- 
nal was  given  to  bear  down  in  two  lines,  as  arranged.  Collingwood 
led  one  line  in  the  Royal  Sovereign ;  Nelson  led  the  other  line  in  the 
Victory.  He  retired  to  his  cabin,  and  wrote-  down  a  prayer,  that 
God  would  grant  to  his  country  a  great  and  glorious  victory ;  that 
no  misconduct  should  be  allowed  to  tarnish  it;  and  that  humanity 
after  victory  might  be  the  fundamental  feature  in  the  British  fleet : 
"For  myself,  individually,  I  commit  my  life  to  him  that  made  me." 
He  then  wrote  a  Memorandum  reciting  the  public  services  of  lady 
liamilton,  and  leaving  her,  as  well  as  his  adopted  daughter,  to  the 
beneficence  of  his  country.  He  was  calm,  but  without  that  exhil- 
aration of  spirit  which  he  exhibited  in  his  othef  great  battles.  Of 
captain  Blackwood  he  asked,  what  he  should  consider  as  a  victory  ? 
The  enemy  had  showed  a  bold  front  of  battle ;  and  Blackwood 
answered,  that  the  capture  of  fourteen  sail  of  the  line  would  be  a 
glorious  result  "  I  shall  not  be  satisfied  with  less  than  twenty," 
said  Nelson.  He  then  inquired,  whether  a  signal  was  not  wanting? 
When  Blackwood  answered,  that  he  thought  the  whole  fleet  knew 
what  they  were  about,  up  went  the  signal  which  conveyed  the 
immortal  words,  "  England  expects  every  man  to  do  his 
wttyJ'    Three  cheers  from  every  ship  was  the  response. • 

*  Thft  ffel8S»0lL  «4iklh  coromunidated  the  noble  exhortation  vn»  in  number*  tiiu*  t 
asj         a69       863     a6i    471     951   20Q    8;©    4  a»  *9  »4» 
Ettfrlara  expens  that  every  man    Mil    do     hu    d    a   t    /• 
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In  the  Painted  Hall  of  Greenwich,  under  a  glass  cover,  is  the 
admirars  coat  which  Nelson  wore  on  the  2ist  of  October.  On  its 
left  side  are  four  embroidered  stars,  the  emblems  of  the  Orders 
with  which  he  was  invested.  He  was  implored  to  put  on  a  plainer 
dress,  for  there  were  riflemen  amongs^t  the  four  thousand  troops 
which  were  on  board  the  French  and  Spanish  ships.  No.  What 
he  had  won  he  woufd  wear.  On  the  deck  he  stood,  a  mark  for  the 
enemy — one  whose  life  was  worth  a  legion.  There  was  a  careless^ 
ness  about  his  own  safety  that  day  which  was  chivalrous,  however 
unwise.  He  was  persuaded  to  allow  some  other  vessel  to  take  the 
lead  in  his  line.  He  gave  a  reluctant  order,  but  he  made  every 
effort  to  counteract  it,  for  he  would  not  shorten  sail  himself.  Col- 
lingwood,  at  the  head  of  his  line,  made  all  sail,  steering  right 
through  the  enemy's  centre :  "  See  how  that  noble  fellow  carries 
his  ship  into  action,"  said  Nelson.  "What  would  Nelson  give  to 
be  here,''  said  Collingwood.  Collingwood  was  spared  to  write  the 
despatch  which  told  our  country  of  its  gain  and  of  its  loss. 

"  The  action  began  at  twelve  o'clock,  by  the  leading  ships  of 
the  columns  breaking  through  the  enemy's  line ;  the  commander-in- 
ch iei  about  the  tenth  ship  from  the  van,  the  second  in  command, 
about  the  twelfth  from  the  rear,  leaving  the  van  of  the  enemy  un- 
occupied, the  succeeding  ships  breaking  through,  in  all  parts,  astern 
of  their  leaders,  and  engaging  the  enemy  at  the  muzzles  of  their 
guns :  the  conflict  was  severe ;  the  enemy's  ships  were  fought  with 
a  gallantry  highly  honourable  to  their  oflicers;  but  the  attack  oa 
them  was  irresistible,  and  it  pleased  the  Almighty  Disposer  of 
events  to  grant  his  majesty's  arms  a  complete  and  glorious  victory 
.  •  .  .  Such  a  battle  could  not  be  fought  without  sustaining 
a  great  loss  of  men.  1  have  not  only  to  lament,  in  common  with 
the  British  navy,  and  the  British  nation,  in  the  fall  of  the  commander- 
in-chief  the  loss  of  a  hero  whose  name  will  be  immortal  and  his 
memory  ever  dear  to  his  country,  but  my  heart  is  rent  with  the  most 
poignant  grief  for  the  death  of  a  friend,  to  whom,  by  many  years 
intimacy,  and  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  virtues  of  his  mind,  which 
inspired  ideas  superior  to  the  common  race  of  men,  I  was  bound 
by  the  strongest  ties  of  affection;  a  grief  to  which  even  the  glorious 
occasion  in  which  he  fell  does  not  bring  that  consolation  which  per* 
haps  it  ought." 

The  moving  circumstances  of  the  death  of  Nelson  have  been 
told  by  Southey  with  a  touching  fulness  which  has  found  its  way 
to  many  a  heart  of  the  past  and  the  present  generations.  He  wt!3 
shot  from  the  mizzen-top  of  the  Redoubtable,  which  he  supposed 
bad  struck,    ^e   fell  where  his  secretary  had  previously  falleii> 
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•They  have  done  for  me  at  last,"  he  said  fo  captain  Hardy,  "  my 
back  bone  is  shot  through."  He  was  carried  below,  covering  his 
face  and  his  stars  with  his  handkerchief,  that  his  crew  might  not 
see  who  had  fallen.  His  wound  was  soon  perceived  to  be  mortal. 
Every  now  and  then  a  ship  struck,  and  the  crew  of  the  Victory 
huzzaed.  Then  his  eyes  lighted  up  for  a  moment.  He  lingered 
in  great  agony  for  a  little  more  than  three  hours.  The  last  guns 
which  were  fired  at  the  flying  enemy  were  heard  a  minute  or  two 
before  he  expired.  Twenty  of  the  French  and  Spanish  ships  had 
struck.  Butagale  came  on  ;  some  of  the  prizes  went  down  ;  others 
were  wrecked  on  shore ;  one  escaped  into  Cadiz ;  four  only  were 
saved.  Four  of  the  ships  that  made  off  during  the  action  were 
captured  on  the  4th  of  November,  by  sir  Richard  Strachan.  The 
French  and  Spanish  navies  never  recovered,  during  the  war,  this 
tremendous  blow.  Napoleon's  projects  of  invasion  were  at  an  end. 
It  was  the  7th  of  November  when  Collingwood's  despatches 
reached  London.  Pitt  was  roused  in  the  night  to  read  them.  He 
sakl,  a  day  or  two  after,  that  he  had  been  called  up  at  various  times 
by  the  arrival  of  news,  "  but  that  whether  good  or  bad  he  could  al- 
ways lay  his  head  on  his  pillow  and  sink  into  sound  sleep  again. 
On  this  occasion,  however,  the  great  event  announced  brought 
with  it  so  much  to  weep  over,  as  well  as  to  rejoice  at,  that  he 
couki  not  calm  his  thoughts,  but  at  length  got  up,  tliough  it  was 
three  in  the  morning."  ♦  The  feelings  of  the  prime  minister  were 
shared  by  the  humblest  in  the  land.  Malmesbury  writes,  "  I  never 
saw  so  little  public  joy.  The  illumination  seemed  dim,  and,  as  it 
were,  half  clouded  by  the  desire  of  expressing  the  mixture  of  con- 
tending feelings  ;  every  common  person  in  the  streets  speaking  first 
of  their  sorrow  for  him,  and  then  of  the  victory."  f  The  same  feel- 
ing pervaded  all,  when  the  body  of  the  hero  was  borne  to  St.  Paul's 
on  the  9th  of  January ; — 

"  To  thy  country  thou  cam'st  back 

Tfaoi^  coiu)uaror,  to  triumphal  Albion  eam'at 

A  corse.    I  saw  before  thy  hearse  pasa  on 

The  comrades  of  ihy  perils  and  renown . 

The  frequent  t6ar  upon  their  dauntless  breasts 

Fell.    I  beheld  the  pomp  thick  gatfa«r*d  round 

The  trophiedcar  ihat  bore  thy  grac'd  remains 

Through  arm'd  ranks,  and  a  nation  gazing  on. 

Bright  glowed  the  sun,  and  not  a  cloud  distain*d 

Heaven's  arch  of  gold,  but  all  was  gloom  beneath. 

A  holy  and  unutterable  pang 

Thrill'd  on  the  sou).    Awe  and  mute  anguish  fell 

On  all.    Yet  high  the  public  bosom  throbbed 
.    With4riamph;V  t     -  ' 
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The  pageant  lives  in  the  ineffaceable  remembradce  of  our'bo^ 
hood.  Six  and  forty  years  afterwards,  the  remembrance  crowded 
upon  our  thoughts,  when  we  beheld  the  C9r  of  another  warrior 
moving  through  the  same  streets  to  the  same  place  of  rest.  Mute 
veneration  for  him  who  died,  full  of  years,  whilst  every  year  he 
lived  added  tp  a  nation's  love,  marked  the  funeral  pomp  of  Wel- 
lington. Impassioned  grief,  audible  sighs,  tears  coursing  down 
rugged  cheeks,  marked  the  funeral  pomp  of  Nelson.  They  sleep 
together  in  the  same  crypt  beneath  the  dome  of  $t.  Paul's — the  two 
who  in  the  agony  of  England's  fate  best  fought  the  fight  and 
achieved  the  victory. 

,Ulra  surrendered  to  the  French  the  day  before;  the  victory  ol 
Trafalgar  had  annihilated  the  French  and  Spanish  deets.  When 
Napoleon  heard  of  the  event  he  was  advancing  upon  Vienna.  ,  He 
manifested  his  sense  of  its  importance,  by  sending  to  Paris  lufi 
orders  that  the  French  journals  should  say  as  little  as  possible 
about  it — merely  say  that  it  was  an  imprudent  encounter,  in  which 
the  combined  fleet  had  suffered  more  from  a  tempest  ihan  from 
the  enemy.  On  the  13th  of  November,  Vienna  was. entered  by 
French  dragoons  and  grenadiers.  They  marched  through  the  city 
without  a  halt,  to  reach  the  great  wooden  bridge  ^ver  the  Papi^bo. 
The  Austrians  had  received  orders  to  d^stxoy  this  bridge^iiivti^ch 
was  the  only  passage  from  the  capital  to  the  northern  provinces. 
For  several  days  there  had  been  a  partial  suspension  of  hostilities^ 
whilst  negotiations  for  an  armistice  were  proceeding.  The  French 
generals  advanced  to  the  Austrian  troops  who  kept  the  bridge,  and 
called  out  that  the  armistice  was  concluded.  The  unsuspecting 
Germans  let  the  troops  pass,  and  the  French  soon  held  both  sides 
of  the  Danube.  The  magistracy  of  Vienna  came  to  Napoleon  at 
the  palace  of  Schonbrunn,  to  implore  him  to  spare  their  city.  There 
was  no  national  enthusiasm  to  stimulate  resistance.  The  German 
people  had  not  yet  been  roused  to  fight  for  their  independence. 
Their  governments  were  despotic.  It  >vas  a  quarrel  of  crowned 
heads,  to  be  decided  either  way  by  armed  masses,  with  little  harm 
or  little  benefit  to  the  commonalty.  Napoleon  soon  quitted  Vienna 
in  the  confidence  that  he  should  finish  the  war  by  a  decisive  victory 
over  the  Austrians  and  Russians.  With  the  allied  army  were  the 
emperor  of  German^  and  the  emperor  of  Russia.  On  the  2nd 
of  December  Napoleon  encountered  about  a  hundred  thousand 
Russians  and  Austrians  with  a  somewhat  smaller  number  of  highly 
disciplined  Frenchmen  at  Austerlitz,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brunn, 
in  Moravia.  The  battle  began  at  sunrise  and  lasted  till  sunset 
The  defeat  of  the  allies  wa^oomi^ete.    On  the  3rd  of  December 
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Napoleon  wrote  to  his  brother  Joseph  that  he  had  taken  40,000 
prisoners,  and  that  the  enemy  had  left  from  12^00  to  15,000  men 
on  the  field.  "  A  whole  column  threw  itself  into  a  lake,  and  the 
greater  part  of  them  were  drowned.  1  fancy  that  I  still  hear  the 
cries  of  tliese  wretches,  whom  it  was  impossible  to  save."*  There 
is  another  verfsion  of  tliis  horrible  story.  The  flying  Russians 
crowded  on  the  frozen  lakes*.  Napoleon^  from  the  tableland  of 
Pratzen,  on  the  side  of  these  lakes,  saw  the  disaster  which  he  had 
80  well  prepared.  He  ordered  the  battery  of  his  guard  to  fire  round 
shot  on  the  ice  that  was  unbroken,  to  complete  the  destruction  of 
those  who  had  taken  refuge  upon  the  frozen  waters,  f  Another 
juxount  says  that  the  French,  haying  fired  first  upon  the  ice  nearest 
the  shore,  the  Russian^  were  then  upon  an  island  of  ice.  They 
Went  on  their  knees,  and  then  the  batteries  fired  upon  them  till  si^ 
thousand  were  killed  or  drowped.t  Napoleon  slept  comfortably  after 
this  feat  He  had  been  sleeping  for  a  week  in  the  open  air.  "  To* 
night  I  sljeep  in  a  bed  in  the  fine  country  house  of  M.  de  Kaunitz, 
near  Austerlitz,  and  1  have  put  on  a  clean  shirt,  which  I  had  not 
done  for  a  week."§  On  the  4th  of  December  he  had  an  interview 
with  the  emperor  Francis.  On  the  26th  was  signed  the  peace  of 
Presburg,  by  yhicb  jthe  emperor  Francis  gave  up  to  the  new  king- 
dom of  Italy,  those  parts  -of,  the  Venetian  territory  which  he  had 
acquired  by  the  peace  of  Campo  Formio.  Napoleon  made  two 
kings  out  of  two  electors  his  allies — the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  and 
the  Elector  of  Wiirtemberg.  The  emperor  Alexander  refused  to 
retreat  according  to  the  time  and  route  furnished  by  Napoleon. 
He  retired  unmolested,  to  try  his  fortune  once  more  in  conjunction 
with  the  king  of  Prussia,  with  whom  he  had  formed  a  treaty  of 
alliance.  Prussia  had  .been  temporizing,  as  usual.  The  king  de- 
cided too  late  to >  render  assistance  to  Austria  and  Russia^  too 
soon  for  his  own  eventual  safety. 

The  great  triumph  of  Napoleon  gave  the  final  blow  to  the  shat- 
tered health  of  the  English  minister  who  had  organized  the  Coalition. 
He  scarcely  bore  up  against  the  disaster  of  Ulm ;  he  revived  at 
the  news  of  Trafalgar ;  he  sank  when  the  calamity  of  Austerlitz 
became  known  to  him.  He  went  to  Bath  on  the  8th  of  December. 
The  waters  produced  a  fit  of  the  gout,  which  was  succeeded  by  a 
total  debility  of  digestion.  At  the  end  of  the  month  lord  Castle- 
reagh  went  to  Bath  to  tell  him  the  fatal  end  of  all  his  great  plans. 
*^  It  struck  Pitt  so  deeply,  and  found  him  in  such  an  enfeebled 

*  **  CcHnresp&adeoet  of  Napoleon  with  his  Brother,"  toI.  i.  p.  64  (1855). 

t  Thiers,  tome  ti.  p.  3>6. 

t  **  Comtpmi^nff  mih  J<m^t*\  ^  ^>  (Tcaaslttar'ftxuitcu]  f  Ibid. 
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State,  that  he  certainly  never  recovered  it."*  By  slow  Journeys 
attended  by  his  physician,  sir  Walter  Farquhar,  he  arrived  at  his 
villa  at  Putney,  so  emaciated  as  not  to  be  known.  On  the  13th  he 
saw  lord  Castlereagh  and  lord  Hawkesbury  for  the  last  time. 
Malmesbury  says  that  after  this  interview  he  says  to  the  Bishop 
of  Lincoln,  putting  his  hand  on  his  stomach,  "  I  feel  something 
here  that  reminds  me  I  shall  never  recover.*'  On  the  I3lh  he 
saw  lord  Wellesley,  who  had  just  returned  from  India ;  and  he 
fainted,  according  to  Malmesbury,  before  Wellesley  left  the  room. 
Lord  Brougham  gives  an  interesting  account  of  this  inter\'iew,  but 
with  3  material  variation  :  "  This,  their  last  interview,  was  in  the 
villa  on  Putney  Heath,  where  he  died  a  few  days  after.  Lord  WeF* 
lesley  called  upon  me  there  many  years  after ;  it  was  then  occupied 
by  my  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Eden,  whom  I  was  visiting.  His  lordship 
showed  me  the  place  where  these  illustrious  friends  sat.  Mr. 
Pitt  was,  he  said,  much  emaciated  and  enfeebled,  but  retained  his 
gaiety  and  his  constitutionally  sanguine  disposition  ;  he  expressed 
his  confident  hopes  of  recovery.  In  the  adjoining  room  he  lay  a 
corpse  the  ensuing  week ;  and  it  is  a  singular  and  a  melancholy  cir- 
cumstance, resembling  the  stories  told  of  William  the  Conqueror's 
deserted  state  at  his  decease,  that  some  one  in  the  neighbourhood 
having  sent  a  message  to  inquire  after  Mr.  Pitt's  state,  he  found 
the  wickef  open,  then  the  door  of  the  house,  and,  nobody  answer*- 
ing  the  bell,  he  walked  through  the  rooms  till  he  reached  the  bed 
on  which  the  minister's  body  lay  lifeless,  the  sole  tenant  of  the 
mansion  of  which  the  doors  a  few  hours  before  were  darkened  by 
crowds  of  suitors  alike  obsequious  and  importunate,  the  vultures 
whose  instinct  haunts  the  carcasses  only  of  living  ministers. "  f 
The  doors  darkened  by  crowds  of  suitors,  only  a  few  hours  before 
his  death,  appears  to  be  a  flight  of  imagination.  George  Rose  came 
to  Putney  on  the  isth,  and  there  learnt  that  lord  Castlereagh  and 
lord  Hawkesbury  had  insisted  on  seeing  Mr.  Pitt  on  points  of 
public  business,  of  the  most  serious  importance,  which  inter- 
view visibly  affected  him.  He  saw  Mr.  Rose  for  five  minutes 
on  the  15th.  From  that  time,  Rose  says,  **no  one  had  access 
to  him  but  the  Bishop  (of  Lincoln)  and  the  physicians.*'  On 
the  23rd,  Rose  enters  in  his  tHary,  that  about  seven  in  the 
morning  he  received  a  note  "  to  tell  me  that  my  most  inestimable 
friend  quitted  the  world  about  four  o'clock.  He  saw  no  one  aftei^ 
the  Bishop  had  taken  notes  of  his  last  desires,  but  lady  Hester 
(his  niece),  who  \yent  to  his  bedside  in  the  evening.     He  at  fisst 

•  Malmesbury,  vol.  iv.  p.  35?^                          .'•'.■■"■"          U  " 
t  "  Sutesmeft  of  tKe  l^a  nl  G«offe  Itl.i**"  Vol.  tt.*)^^^'  > ' 
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did  not  know  her ;  bat  afterwards  he  did,  and  blessed  her :  nor 
did  he  utter  another  word,  except  that  about  half-an-hour  before  he 
breathed  his  last,  the  servant  heard  him  say,  *  My  country !  oh, 
my  country  ?'  "  ♦  The  bishop  went  away  from  Putney  Heath,  as 
soon  as  the  dreaded  event  of  this  winter  morning  was  over,  before 
the  busy  world  was  stirring.  We  ourselves,  long  ago,  heard  the 
story  of  the  deserted  house,  with  a  sufficient  explanation.  Nothing 
more  natural  than  that  the  few  servants  should  have  gone  from 
Putney  Heath  upon  the  necessary  duties  of  such  mournful  occa- 
sions, and  have  left  the  doors  of  the  solitary  house  unfastened. 

William  Pitt  died  on  the  23rd  of  January.  It  was  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  he  first  entered  Parliament.  And 
this  was  the  end  of  his  struggle  for  thirteen  years  against  the  power 
of  revolutionary  France,  against  the  Directory,  against  the  Consu- 
late, against  the  Empire.  He  "  died  of  a  broken  heart,"  says  his 
devoted  friend,  Wilberforce.  "  The  accounts  from  the  armies 
struck  a  death-blow  within.*'  On  the  26th  of  January  the  leader  of 
these  armies  entered  Paris,  after  a  victorious  campaign  of  three 
months,  to  receive  the  homage  of  a  nation  which  saw  in  the  glory 
of  one  man  a  recompense  for  all  the  miseries  of  the  Republic ;  a 
nation  which  believed  that  to  make  France  mistress  of  the  world 
was  to  make  Frenchmen  prosperous  and  happy. 

The  great  parliamentary  career  of  William  Pitt  commences  in 
lySl-i  His  supreme  command  of  the  political  action  of  his  coun- 
try commences  in  I783.t  In  1784,  Gibbon  wrote  from  Lausanne, 
"A  youth  of  five-and-twenty,  who  raises  himself  to  the  govern- 
ment of  an  empire  by  the  power  of  genius  and  the  reputation  of 
virtue,  is  a  circumstance  unpnralleled  in  history,  and,  in  a  general 
view,  is  not  less  glorious  to  the  country  than  to  himself."  §  We 
have  traced  the  history  of  this  great  orator  and  statesman  from  the 
brilliancy  of  his  life's  day-spring  to  the  clouds  and  darkness  of  its 
evening;  and,  we  trust,  in  no  unfriendly  spirit — rather  with  a  pro- 
found admiration  of  intellectual  and  moral  qualities  such  as  the 
sons  of  men  are  rarely  endowed  with.  Nevertheless,  we  have 
not  repressed  a  conviction  that,  if  his  peace-administration  was  as 
eminently  sagacious  as  it  was  safe  and  prosperous,  his  war-admin- 
istration and  his  domestic  policy  from  1 793  gave  few  occasions  in 
which  to  display  the  ascendancy  of  his  genius  in  high  and  blame- 
less deeds,  however  surpassing  his  power  of  justifying  his  meas- 
ures by  majestic  and  all-prevailing  words.     He  was  indeed     "  the 

*  Row.    "  Diaries,"  p.  aaj,  and  p.  233. 

t  Amtf,  vol.  vi.  p.  259*  t  AnU,  toI.  ti.  444. 

f  "  Life  of  Pitt/*  by  Earl  Stauihope,  toI.  i.  p.  137 ;  1861. 
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top  of  eloquence.'*  We  cannot  deny  that  he  was  also  the  most 
ardent  amongst  "lovers  of  their  country;'*  the  farthest  elevated 
above  all  mercenary  objects.  Those  who  affected  to  be  of  his 
school  were  really,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  not  his  pupils.  Had 
Pitt  lived  to  behold  the  war  triumph,  he  might  again  have  vindi« 
cated  his  claim  to  be  a  great  peace  minister  and  a  sincere  social 
reformer. 
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lufia.— Attacks  in  Parliament  upon  Marquis  Wellesley.— The  Subsidiary  system. — ^Thi 
Mahratta  Diiefs.— I1ie  Mahratta  War.— General  Lake.— General  Wellesley.— The 
Battle  of  A«sy«. — EodoCttie  Campaign.— Holkan — Famine  in  India. — Mutiny  at 
Vallore. — Administratior.  of  Grenviile  and  Fox. — Financial  Measures. — Volunteers. 
—Acquittal  of  Lord  Melville. — The  Princess  of  Wales. — Mr.  Fox  and  the  King.— 
Declining  health  of  Mr.  Fox. — Slave  Trade.— Prof^re^s  cf  the  cause  of  Aboittion.— 
Thonias  Qarkflon.-^Nesotuitions  for  Peace.— End  cf  tbt  Negotiations. — Death  <i 
Mr,  Fox. — Co:]f^eration  cf  the  Rhine. — Prussia. — Aggressions  of  Napoleon.— 
Murder  of  Palm. — Joseph  Bonaparte,  king  of  Naples. — British  Army  in  Cadabrie. — 
Battle  of  Maida. — Capture  of  Buenos  Ayres  by  Sir  Home  Popham. — Its  recapture. 

Twelve  days  after  the  marquis  Wellesley  bad  seen  his  great 
friend  for  the  last  time,  and  had  felt  that  the  voice  would  soon  be 
mute  which  could  best  defend  him  from  the  enemies  that  were  gath- 
ering around,  Mr.  James  Pauil,  who  had  aspired  to  sit  for  West- 
minstery  moved;  for  papers,  upon  which  he  purposed  to  ground 
grave  charges  against  the  late  governorgeneral  of  India.  He  had 
to  lament,  he  said,  in  common  with  every  man  who  had  turned  his 
thoughts  to  India,  and  in  common  with  all  the  nations  of  Hindus- 
tan, tliat  loi^  Welles^ey's  spirit  of  aggrandizement,  his  love  of 
power,  and  insatiable  ao^bition,  had  led  him  into  errors  and  mis- 
takes that  had  shook  to  their  baseiOur  very  eiciiitence  in  India,  and 
to  consequent  acts  of  great  inJMStice  and  oppression  .*  The  Indian 
policy  of  Wellesley  had  been  somewhat  too  bold  for  the  timid 
expediency  of  the  Addington  government.  The  prime  minister 
told  Mr.  Henry  Wellesley  that  the  administration  "could  not  sup- 
port the  Governor-General  against  the  Court  of  Directors,"  and 
that  as  a  private  friend  he  could  not  advise  him  to  stay  beyond  the 
year  1803.!  Before  that  year  had  closed,  the  statesmanship  of 
lord  Wellesley,  and  the  military  exploits  of  his  brother  Arthur  and 
of  general  Lake,  had  established  the  supremacy  of  the  British  in 
India,  "  under  a  combination  of  circumstances  in  the  highest  degree 
critical  and  difficult."  Such  were  the  terms  addressed  to  Wel- 
lesley by  the  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company  in  1837.  In 
1805,  no  Indian  administrator  was  ever  more  the  object  of  their 
jealousy  and  suspicion.    Arthur  Wellesley  returned  to  England 

*  Hansard,  vol.  v.  col.  564. 

f  Wellington's  "  Supplemenury  Despatches,**  vol.  tv.  p.  339. 
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in  September  of  that  year.  He  thus  writes  to  his  brother  after  an 
interview  with  lord  Castlereagh :  "  He  lamented  in  strong  terms 
your  differences  with  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  entered  with 
some  detail  upon  the  causes  of  them.  These  were  principally 
the  old  story— disobedience  of  their  orders,  contempt  of  their  au- 
thority, neglect  to  write  to  them  to  inform  them  of  the  most 
important  events,  and  declared  dislike  of  their  persons."  They 
feared  that  he  would  endeavour  to  overturn  their  authority  when 
he  returned  home.* 

After  the  fall  of  Tippoo,  and  the  partition  of  the  Mysore  terri- 
tory in  1 799,t  ^ord  Wellesley  steadily  pursued  the  policy  which  is 
distinguished  as  the  Subsidiary  System.  Its  principle  was  to 
form  treaties  with  native  rulers ;  in  compliance  with  which  a  mili- 
tary force  under  our  own  command  was  to  be  maintained  at  the 
expense  of  the  native  prince ;  and  the  control  of  state  affairs  was 
to  be  vested  in  the  British  Resident,  with  the  exception  of  all  that 
related  to  the  domestic  arrangements  of  the  sovereign,  who  pre- 
served the  regal  pomp  without  the  regal  power.  This  subsidiary 
system  was  warmly  opposed  in  the  British  Parliament,  as  unjust 
and  tyrannical.  Its  defence  is  succinctly  stated  by  one  who  has 
been  a  constant  enemy  of  all  injustice  and  tyranny  :  "  We  had  been 
compelled  to  interfere  in  their  afEairs,  and  to  regulate  the  succes- 
sion to  their  thrones,  upon  each  successive  discovery  of  designs 
hostile  to  us,  nay,  threatening  our  very  existence,  the  subversion 
of  all  the  fabric  of  useful  and  humane  and  enlightened  polity 
which  we  had  erected  on  the  ruins  of  their  own  barbarous  system, 
and  particularly  the  restriction  of  the  cruel  despotism  under  which 
the  native  millions  had  formerly  groaned.''^  In  i3oo,  a  subsidiary 
treaty  was  formed  with  the  Nizam,  who  ceded  all  his  Mysorean 
territories  in  exchange  for  aid  and  protection.  In  1801  the  nephew 
of  the  deceased  nabob  of  Arcot  was  raised  to  the  nominal  throne, 
renouncing  in  favour  of  the  British  all  the  powers  of  government. 
The  Subahdar  of  Oude,  and  the  Peishwa,  came  also  under 
subordination  to  the  British  authority.  After  the  rupture  of  the 
peace  of  Amiens,  a  new  danger  had  arisen,  in  a  confederacy  of 
Mahratta  chiefs,  assisted  by  French  arms  and  French  influence. 
The  war  of  England  against  Napoleon  was  in  effect  to  be  carried 
on  in  a  war  with  the  Mahrattas.  In  the  districts  watered  by  ihe 
Godavery  and  the  Pooma,  were  the  qualities  of  a  great  captain  to 
be  displayed,  which,  a  few  years  later,  were  to  drive  the  legions  of 
Napoleon  from  the  Tagus  to  the  Garonne. 

•  Wellington's  "  Supplementary  Despatches,**  vol.  iv.  p.  535.  t  A  Mi*,  p.  130* 
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.  The  warlike  race  of  the  ^  Mahrattas  were  the  lords  of  a  popular 
tion  of  forty  millions^  who  occupied  the  fertile  provinces  extending 
1(1  length  from  Delhi  to  the  Toombuddra,  and  in  breadth  from  the 
bay  of  Bengal  to  the  gulf  of  Cambay.  There  were  five  Mahratta 
cliieftains,  whose  collective  military  force  amounted  to  300,000,  of 
which  100,000  were  cavalry.  The  authority  of  the  nominal  sover- 
eign, the  Rajah  of  Sattara,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Peishwa,  or 
prime  minister,  whose  office  was  hereditary.  He  held  his  court  at 
Poonah.  The  ostensible  but  feeble  head  of  the  Mahratta  chiefs, 
he  generally  looked  for  aid  to  the  British  to  defend  him  from  his 
ambitious  rivals,  but  he  had  sometimes  intrigued  to  throw  o£E  the 
British  connexion,  and  form  an  alliance  with  the  French.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  the  great  chief  Holkar  was  at  war  with 
the  equally  valorous  chief  Scindia.  Holkar,  to  strengthen  his  own 
power  and  destroy  an  ally  of  his  rival,  attacked  the  Peishwa,  who 
fled  from  Poonah  after  a  signal  defeat.  It  was  then  that  he  called 
the  British  to  his  aid,  with  whom  he  concluded  the  treaty  of  Bas- 
sein,  on  the  last  day  of  December^  1802.  General  Wellesley 
marched  six  hundred  miles>  from  Seringapatam  to  Poonah,  in  the 
worst  season  of  the  year ;  drove  out  the  Mahrattas  ;  and  reinstated 
the  Peishwa  in  his  capital  Holkar  now  turned  to  his  old  rival 
Scindia,  to  coalesce  with  him  against  the  Peishwa,  the  Nizam,  and 
the  British.  Directing  the  military  operations  of  Scindia  was  a 
clever  Frenchman,  M.  Perron,  who  had  under  him  a  large  army  of 
infantry  disciplined  in  the  European  manner,  many  thousand  cav- 
alry, and  a  well  appointed  train  of  artillery.  Bhoonsla,  the  Rajah 
of  Berar  (or  Rajah  of  Nagpoor),  joined  the  alliance  of  Scindia  and 
Holkar.  The  fifth  Mahratta  chieftain  was  Guickwar,  and  his  ter- 
ritory was. Guzerat;  where  Scindia  had  some  possessions  and  great 
power  and  infiuence.  Guickwar  took  no  part  in  the  approaching 
contest.  For  some  time  after  the  Peishwa  had  been  restored,  ne- 
gotiations were  going  on  between  the  British  government  and  Scin- 
dia and  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  They  professed  friendship,  but  it  soon 
became  clear  that  they  were  confederates  with  Holkar,  and  were 
depending  for  assistance  upon  Perron.  The  Nizam  was  known  to 
be  dying ;  and  it  was  one  of  the  objects  of  these  chieftains  to  ar- 
range the  succession  so  as  to  aggrandize  their  own  power.  It  was 
thus  necessary  to  make  war  upon  this  confederacy,  which  threat- 
ened the  security  of  the  British  dominion  in  India  as  much,  if  not 
more,  than  the  hostility  of  Tippoo.  There  was  the  same  danger,  as 
fn  his  case,  of  an  alliance  with  France  on  the  part  of  the  Mahrattas. 
Pondiche»'ry  had  been  given  up  to  Framce  by  the  Treaty  of  Amiens. 
When  the  Mahratta  war  broke  out,  the  rupture  of  that  treaty  waa 
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not  known.  The  vicinity  of  Pondicherry  to  the  Mahratta  country 
required  the  greatest  vigilance.  Whilst  negotiations  with  the 
Mahratta  chiefs  were  still  in  progress,  the  news  came  of  the  re- 
newal of  the  war.  A  French  force  attempted  to  land  at  Pondi- 
cherry, and  were  made  prisoners.  Providing  against  hostilities 
upon  a  great  scale,  the  Governor-General  decided  upon  the  plan  of 
a  campaign,  in  which  the  rare  faculty  of  organizing  the  co-operating 
movements  of  troops  acting  upon  different  points  ensured  the  same 
success  as  had  attended  the  campaigns  of  Napoleon.  One  element 
of  success  was  the  unshackled  power  of  an  able  commander  in  the 
Deccan,  the  most  important  portion  of  the  field  of  war.  On  the 
26th  of  June  Arthur  Wellesley  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
all  the  British  and  allied  troops  in  the  territories  of  the  Peishwa 
and  the  Nizam,  and  to  the  direction  of  the  political  affairs  of  this 
district,  which  was  surrounded  by  the  dominions  of  the  confederate 
chiefs.  In  Hindustan  the  same  complete  authority  was  given  to 
general  Lake.  General  Wellesley  was  at  Poonah,  with  17,000 
men,  when  the  negotiation  with  Scindia  was  at  an  end.  General 
Lake  was  upon  the  Jumna,  watching  the  movements  of  Perron,  who 
was  in  a  part  of  the  Douab  which  had  been  bestowed  upon  him  by 
Scindia.  In  Guzerat,  colonel  Murray  commanded  the  Bombay 
army,  a  force  of  seven  thousand  men,  and  he  was  afterwards  rein- 
forced by  colonel  Woodington.  In  the  province  of  Cuttack,  colonel 
Harcourt  was  at  the  head  of  the  Madras  army,  a  small  body  of 
troops,  who  were  able  to  render  efficient  service.  All  these  armies, 
not  great  in  numerical  amount,  but  most  formidable  in  their  discip- 
line, were  all  in  motion,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  to  close  round 
the  enemy  from  the  south  and  the  north,  from  the  east  aaid  the 
west ;  **from  the  sea,  the  mountains,  and  the  forests,  over  the  salt 
sands  of  Cuttack,  and  the  high  plains  of  the  Dekkan,  and  through 
the  passes  of  the  Ghauts,  and  over  the  rivers  of  Hindustan,  and 
out  of  the  rank  swamps  of  the  basin  of  the  Ganges."  * 

It  was  the  3rd  of  August  when  the  British  Resident  quitted 
Scindia*s  camp.  His  departure  was  the  signal  for  immediate  hos- 
tilities. On  the  6th  of  August  general  Wellesley  wrote  a  letter  to 
Scindia,  characterized  by  his  usual  decisive  language  : — "  I  offered 
you  peace  on  terms  of  equality,  and  honourable  to  all  parties  ;  you 
have  chosen  war,  and  are  responsible  for  all  consequences."  f  On 
the  1 2th  of  August,  he  had  advanced  through  roads  rendered  al- 
most impassable  by  violent  rains,  and  had  taken  the  strong  fort  of 
Ahmednuggur.      General  Lake  was  equally  prompt  in  his  move- 

*  MiM  Martineau— '*  Introduction  to  tho  History  ol  the  Peace,*'  p.  ocjbcy, 
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ments.  The  French  force  under  Perron  fled  before  him,  retreating 
from  Coel,  which  Lake  then  occupied.  Perron,  in  a  few  days,  put 
himself  nnder  British  protection,  and  was  received  with  kindness. 
He  complained  of  the  treachery  of  his  officers,  and  is  supposed  not 
to  have  been  insensibie  to  the  attractions  of  drafts  upon  the  treas- 
ury of  Calcutta.  On  the  4th  of  September,  the  strong  fortress  of 
AU-Ghur  was  taken  by  a  storming  party  of  the  army  of  Lake.  The 
Bombay  and  the  Madras  armies  were  equally  successful  in  their 
advances.  On  the  6th  of  August,  general  Wellesley  had  sent  orders 
to  the  oflficer  in  command  of  the  Bombay  army  to  attack  Baroach. 
Id  a  little  more  than  three  weeks  Baroach  had  surrendered.  On 
the  1 2th  of  September,  Lake  obtained  a  great  victory  over  the 
troops  of  Scindia,  and  Over  the  French  army  which  Perron  had 
formed.  They  were  coramnanded  by  another  Frenchman,  Bourquien." 
On  the  following  day.  the  British  were  in  possession  of  Delhi. 
Lake  restored  the  Mogul  emperor,  Shah  Allum,  who  had  been  de- 
posed, and  thus  propitiated  the  Mohammedan  population  of  Hin- 
dustan. The  triumphal  career  of  Lake  was  followed  up  in  the  bat- 
tles of  Mtitlra  and  Agra,  and  was  completed  in  the  great  victory  of 
Laswarreeon  the  ist  of  November.  He  was  worthy  of  all  honour. 
The  thanks  of  Parliament  aud  a  peerage  were  never  more  properly- 
bestowed  than  upon  the  senior  general  in  this  astonishing  cam-- 
paign. 

Splendid  and  decisive  as  was  the  career  of  the  northern  army — 
important  as  were  the  successes  of  the  Bombay  army  and  the 
Madras  army^^the  chief  interests  of  this  Mahratta  war  neverthe- 
less consists  in  following  the  •  military  operations,  in  tracing  the 
evidence  of  the  qualifications  for  a  great  captain,  of  one  whom 
Napoleon^  with  his  characteristic  want  of  honesty,  to  say  nothing 
of  magnanimity,  pronounced  to  be  **  un  homme  bomi  " — a  general 
fit  only  to  command  Sepoys. 

Colonel  Stevenson  was  to  the  east  of  general  Wellesley,  after 
the  capture  of  Ahmednuggur.  It  was  necessary  to  effect  a  junc- 
tion of  their  two  armies.  Wellesley  directed  Stevenson  to  take  a 
bold  course  :  "  Move  forward  yourself  with  the  Company's  cavalry, 
and  all  the  Nizam's,  and  a  battalion,  and  dash  at  the  first  party  that 

comes  into  your  neighbourhood A  long  defensive 

war  will  ruin  us By  any  other  plan  we  shall  lose  our 

supplies."*  On  the  21st  of  August  Wellesley's  cavalry  was  pass- 
ing the  wide  Godavery.  They  passed  in  wicker  boats  covered 
with  bullock  skins.  General  Welleslev — who  did  not  disdain  to 
make  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  what  some  would  have 
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considered*  matters  out  of  a  commander's  vocation — when  he  first 
entered  the  Mahratta  territory  sent  the  most  minute  directions  to 
an  officer  how  such  boats  were  to  be  made,  in  the  construction  of 
which  "  well  cured  skins  "  were  most  essential  articles.  ♦  During 
a  month,  Wellesley  and  Stevenson  were  pursuing  Scindia's  forces, 
united  with  those  of  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  each  of  the  British  com- 
manders never  allowing  the  enemy  to  rest^  and  marching  always 
with  the  rapidity  which  could  alone  keep  pace  with  the  Mahratta 
cavalry.  On  the  21st  of  September  Wellesley  and  Stevenson  were 
a  little  to  the  east  of  Aurungabad.  They  were  sufficiently  near  to 
each  other  to  concert  a  plan  of  joint  operations  against  the  Mah- 
ratta armies^  which  had  been  reinforced  with  sixteen  battalions  of 
infantry,  commanded  by  French  officers,  and  with  a  train  of  artil- 
lery. I'his  formidable  force  was  concentrated  on  the  banks  of  the 
kaitna. 

On  the  22nd  of  September  the  division  under  Wellesley,  and 
the  division  under  Stevenson,  marched  with  the  intention  to  attack 
the  enemy.  There  was  a  range  of  hills  betweep  the  British  and 
tlie  Mahrattas.  One  division  marched  by  the  eastern  road  round 
the  hills ;  the  other  by  the  western  road.  They  encamped  that 
tiight  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  range  of  hills.  On  the  morning 
of  the  23rd,  general  Wellesley  received  information  that  Scindia 
and  Bhoonsla  had  moved  off  with  their  cavalry,  but  that  their 
infantry  were  still  in  camp,  and  were  about  to  follow  the  cavalry. 
Their  camp  might  be  seen  from  a  rising  ground.  "It  was.obvious 
that  the  attack  was  no  longer  to  be  delayed,"  writes  Wellesley. 
It  was  no  longer  to  be  delayed,  although  colonel  Stevenson  haid 
not  arrived  with  his  detachment.  He  was  misled  by  his  guides. 
A  lieutenant  of  the  ySth,  who  had  behaved  well  at  the  attack  of 
Ahmednuggur,  had  been  appointed  by  the  general  to  act  as  his 
brigade-major,  f  That  lieutenant  was  Colin  Campbell,  who  after- 
wards served  under  Wellington  in  the  Peninsular  war.  From  the 
similarity  of  name  he  has  been  sometimes  mistaken  for  the  Sir 
Colin  Campbell,  who  in  1857  and  1858  was  the  sagacious  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  forces  of  India,  and  whose  distinguished 
services  raised  him  to  the  peerage  as  Lord  Clyde.  The  young 
lieutenant's  description  of  the  battle  of  Assye,  contained  in  a  pri- 
vate letter  of  the  time,  is  the  clearest  description  of  this  extraordi- 
nary conflict  which  we  have  seen,  t  "  The  general,"  says  Camp- 
bell, 'immediately  formed  his  plan."     In  his  latter  years,  the 
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Dake  of  Wellington  related  to  "  an  early  and  Intimate  friend  " 
how  "  he  formed  his  plan : " 

"  I  was  indebted  for  my  success  at  Assye  to  a  very  ordinary 
exercise  of  common  sense.  The  Mahratta  chiefs,  whom  I  was 
marching  to  overtake,  had  made  a  hasty  retreat  with  their  infantry 
and  guns,  and  had  got  round  behind  a  riyer  on  my  right,  leaving 
roe  exposed  to  an  overwhelming  force  of  native  cavalry.  To  get 
rid  of  these  gentlemen,  and  to  get  at  the  others,  I  had  no  chance 
but  getting  over  the  river  also ;  but  my  native  guides  all  assured 
me,  that  the  river  was  impassable  in  this  part,  and  the  superior 
force  of  the  enemy  would  not  permit  me  to  have  it  examined.  I 
was  rather  puzzled ;  but  at  last  I  resolved  to  see  what  I  could  of 
the  river  myself,  and  so,  with  my  most  intelligent  guides  and  an 
escort  of  (I  think)  all  my  cavalry,  I  pushed  forward  till  I  could  see 
with  my  glass  one  village  on  the  right  or  near  bank  of  the  river, 
and  another  village  exactly  opposite  on  the  other  bank,  and  I 
immediately  said  to  myself,  that  men  could  not  have  built  two  vil- 
lages so  close  to  one  another,  on  opposite  sides  of  a  stream,  with- 
out some  habitual  means  of  communication  either  by  boats  or  a 
ford — most  probably  by  the  latter.  My  guides  still  persisted  that 
there  was  neither  \  but  on  my  own  conjecture,  or  rather  reasoning, 
I  took  the  desperate,  as  it  seemed,  resolution  of  marching  for  the 
river — and  I  was  right.  I  found  a  passage,  crossed  my  army  over, 
had  no  more  to  fear  from  the  enemy's  cloud  of  cavalry,  and  my 
force,  small  as  it  was,  was  just  enough  to  fill  the  space  between 
that  river  and  another  stream  that  fell  into  it  thereabouts,  and  on 
which  Assye  stood,  so  that  both  my  flanks  were  secure.  And 
there  I  fought :  nd  won  the  battle — the  bloodiest  for  the  number 
that  I  ever  saw;  and  this  was  all  from  the  common  sense  of  guess- 
ing that  men  did  not  build  villages  on  opposite  sides  of  a  stream 
without  some  means  of  communication  between  them."  * 

The  battle  of  Assye  might  well  be  called  "  the  bloodiest  for  its 
number  "  that  the  hero  of  so  many  battles  had  ever  seen.  Well 
might  it  be  so,  when  the  Mahrattas  force  was  at  least  seven  times 
as  numerous  as  the  British  army.  It  was  one  o'clock  when  the 
enemy's  camp  was  in  view,  extending  from  five  to  seven  miles. 
'*  We  began  to  advance,"  writes  the  brigade-major,  "  a  little  after 
three,  and  the  action  was  not  entirely  over  till  six  o'clock."  The 
74th  and  78th  regiments,  and  four  battalions  of  sepoys,  moved  for- 
ward to  the  attack :  the  piquets  led ;  and  the  cavalry  brought  up 
the  rear  to  protect  the  infantry  from  the  enemy's  horse.  We  coo- 
tinoe  the  spirit^  narrative  of  Colin  Campbell : — 
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**  The  lizM  was  ordered  to  advance.    The  piquets  at  this  period 
had  nearly  lost  a  third  of  their  number,  and  most  of  their  gun- 
bullocks  were  killed :  some  of  the  corps,  I  think,  waited  too  long, 
wishing  to  bring  forward  their  guns,  which  couki  be  of  no  senrice. 
The  line  moved  rapidly  (I  may  say  without  firing  two  rounds)  and 
took  possession  of  the  first  line  of  guns,  where  many  of  the  enemy 
were  killed.    They  then  moved  on  in  equally  good  order  and  reso- 
lution to  the  second  line  of  guns,  from  which  they  very  soon  drove 
the  enemy ;  but  many  of  the  artillery,  who  pretended  to  be  dead 
when  we  passed  on  to  the  second  line  of  guns,  turned  the  guns  we 
had  taken  upon  us,  which  obliged  us  to  return  and  again  to  drive 
them  from  them.     Things  at  this  period  did  not  go  on  so  well  on 
our  right,  owing  to  some  mistake  of  the  piquets  in  having,  wheft 
ordered  to  advance,  inclined  to  their  light,  which  brought  the  17th 
regiment  into  the  first  line.     Major  Swinton  went  to  the  piquets, 
and  asked  them  why  they  did  not  move  on  ?    On  his  return  to  his 
regiment  he  found  that  numbers  of  his  officers  and  men  had  fallen. 
He  immediately  moved  forward.  At  this  period  the  cannonade  was 
truly  tremendous.     A  milk-hedge  in  their  front,  which  they  had  to 
pass  to  come  at  the  enemy's  guns,  threw  them  into  a  little  con- 
fusion ;  but  they  still  pushed  forward,  and  had  taken  possession 
of  many  of  their  guns,  when  the  second  line,  which  opened  on 
them,  obliged  them  to  retire  from  what  they  had  so  dearly  pur- 
chased.     The  numbers  of  the  74th  regiment  remaining  at  this 
period  were  small ;  on  their  returning,  some  of  the  enemy's  cav- 
alry came  forward  and  cut  up  many  of  the  wounded  officers  and 
men.     It  was  at  this  critical  moment  that  the  19th  charged,  and 
saved  the  remains  of  the  74th  regiment.  General  Wellesley  at  the 
same  time  threw  the  78th  regiment  forward  on  their  right,  to  move 
dosnm  on  the  enemy,  who  still  kept  their  position  at  Assye.     This 
movement,  and  the  charge  of  the  19th  light  dragoons,  made  the 
enemy  retire  from  all  their  guns  precipitately,  and  they  fled  across 
the  nullah  to  our  right  at  the  village  of  Assye,  where  numbers  of 
them  were  cut  up  by  the  cavalry.    The  general  was  in  the  thick  of 
the  action  the  whole  time,  and  had  a  horse  killed  under  him.     No 
man  could  have  shown  abetter  example  to  the  troops  than  he  did. 
I  never  saw  a  man  so  cool  and  collected  as  he  was  the  whole 
time,  thiOugh  I  can  assure  you,  till  our  troops  got  orders  to  ad- 
vance, the  fate  of  the  day  seemed  doubtful ;  and  if  the  numerous 
cavalry  of  the  enemy  had  done  their  duty,  I  hardly  think  it  possi- 
ble that  we  could  have  succeeded.     From  the  European  officers 
who  have  since  surrendered,  it  appears  they  had   about  twelve 
thousand  infantry,  and  their  cavalry  is  supposed  to  have  been  at 
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least  twenty  thousand,  though  many  make  it  more.    We  have  90W 
in  our  possession  one  hundred  and  two  guns,  and  all  their  tun^ 

brils." 

In  the  middle  of  October  colonel  Stevenson  obtained  posses* 
sion  o£  the  strong  fortresses  of  Asseerghur  and  Burhampoorr 
General  Wellcsley  had  followed  the  Mahratta  army  in  their  vari- 
ous movements,  their  stratagems  never  defeating  his  vigilance. 
Scindia  at  last  desired  a  truce.  This  was  granted  But  it  was 
soon  discovered  that  his  cavalry  were  serving  in  the  army  of  tl« 
Rajah  of  Berar,  and  that  the  truce  was  altogether  delusive.  On 
the  291b  of  November,  general  Wellesley  obtained  a  victory  over 
the  united  armies  of  Scindia  and  Bhoonsla.  The  troops  ha4 
marched  a  great  distance,  on  a  very  hot  day ;  but,  althoagh  late^ 
the  general  determined  to  encounter  the  long  line  of  infantry, 
cavalry,  and  artillery,  regularly  drawn  up  on  the  plains  of  Argaum. 
Their  line  extended  above  five  miles.  That  gre^t  array  was  soon 
broken  by  the  resistance  of  the  British  infantry,  when  they  were 
attacked.  The  Mahrattas  retired  in  disorder,  leaving  their  ca^ 
Doa,  and  pursqed  by  moonlight  by  the  British,  the  Mogul,  and  t^f 
Mysore  cavalry.*  This  wonderful  campaign,  of  little  more  tha^a 
four  months,  was  finished  by  the  successfi^  termination  of  tl^e 
«ege  of  Gavijbghur,  a  strong  place  thus  described  by  general  Wel- 
lesley :  *'  The  fort  of  Gawilghur  is  situated  in  a  range  of  mountains 
between  the  sources  of  the  rivers  Poorna  and  Taptee.  Ttstai^^ 
on  a  lofty  mountain  on  this  range,  apd  cpnsists  of  one  complete 
umer  fort  which  fronts  to  the  south,  where  ^he  rock  is  most  steep; 
and  an  outer  fort^  which  covers  the-  inner  to  the  north-west  and 
north.  This  outer  fort  has  a  third  wall,  which  covers  the  approach 
to  it  from  the  north  by  the  village  of  Labada.  All  these  walls  are 
strongly  built,,  and  fortified  by  ramparts  and  towers."  f  Colonel 
Stevenson  broke  ground  near  Labada  on  the  12th  of  December. 
Gawilghur  was  bombarded  for  three  days,  and  the  fort,  heretofore 
4eemed  impregnable,  was  in  the  possession  of  the  British  on  the 
15th  of  December. 

The  Mahratta  war  with  Scindia  and  Bhoonsla  was  at  an  end. 
The  Rajah  of  Bcn^r,  who  had  sued  for  a  peace,  signed  a  treaty  on 
the  X7th.  He  ceded  CuttaclC,  which  was  annexed  to  the  British 
dominions,  and  he  agreed  to  admit  no  Europeans  but  the  British 
within  his  territories.  Scindia  Vso  was  completely  humbled.  A 
treaty  with  him  was  signed  on  the  30th  of  December,  he  agreeing 
to  give  up  Bar^ch,  Ahmednuggur,  and  his  forts  in  the  Douab; 
and  to   e^clu4e  all  Europeans  except  the  British.     He  wa^  to 

•  **  n»w>ate^s"  vol.  U.  p.  556.  t  /4«lrf.»  p.  583* 
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receive  the  protection  which  was  extended  under  the  Subsidiary 
System  to  other  dependent  states. 

But  there  was  another  great  Mahratta  chieftain  yet  unsubdued. 
His  intriguing  spirit  was  exercised  in  urging  the  other  chiefs  to 
break  the  treaties  which  they  had  entered  into.  The  Governor- 
General  tried  to  convert  this  enemy  into  a  friend  by  negotiation. 
Holkar  openly  defied  him;  he  would  come  with  his  army,  and 
sweep  and  destroy  like  the  waves  of  the  sea.  In  April,  1804,  war 
was  declared  against  Holkar.  The  war  went  on  through  1804  and 
1805.  Marquis  Wellesley  had  resigned  the  government  of  India 
at  the  end  of  July ;  and  marquis  Cornwallis  had  succeeded  him, 
before  Holkar  was  subdued.  Cornwallis  died  on  the  5th  of  Octo- 
ber, and  sir  George  Barlow  assumed  the  government.  On  the  24th 
of  December  a  treaty  was  signed  with  Holkar ;  and  he  also  agreed 
to  exclude  from  his  territories  all  Europeans  except  the  British. 

Sir  Arthur  Weilesley  (he  had  received  the  Order  of  the  Bath 
for  his  great  services)  returned  to  England  in  1805.  During  his 
voyage  home  he  employed  his  active  mind  in  writing  an  interest- 
ing paper  on  the  subject  of  **  Dearth  in  India."  *  There  had  been 
a  famine  in  the  Deccan  in  1803  and  1804,  which  he  had  witnessed. 
The  dearth,  and  its  fatal  effects,  were  to  be  attributed  principally 
to  the  dry  season  of  1803.  He  describes  the  physical  geography 
of  the  fjeuihsula;  the  peculiar  cultivation  of  wet  lands  or  of  dry; 
the  dependence  of  the  rice-produce  of  the  wet  lands  upon  the  fall 
of  the  rain,  assisted  by  the  artificial  canals,  tanks,  and  wells,  many 
of  which  were  ancient  works ;  and  the  entire  dependence  of  the 
dry  lands,  where  what  are  called  dry  grains  are  cultivated,  upoti 
the  critical  arrival  and  the  quantity  of  the  periodical  rains.  The 
portions  of  our  Indian  empire  to  whidi  Sir  A.  Wellesley  directed 
his  attention  were  far  less  extensive  than  at  present.  Since  1^804 
there  have  been  many  famines,  especially  one  very  terrible  in  183/, 
■in-  the  north-western  provinces.  Such  a  calamity  has  again  oc- 
trurred  in  i860.  Awful  as  the  distress  has  been,  it  is  satisfactory 
to  know  that  the  question  which  Sir  A.  Wellesley  asked,  "  in  what 
manner  the  deficiency  produced  by  the  seasons  in  any  particular 
part  could  be  remedied  by  the  government  in  that  part,"  has  been 
to  some  extent  answered,  by  the  construction  during  recent  years 
of  great  canals  for  irrigation.  The  Eastern  and  the  Western 
Jumna  canals^  and  the  Ganges  canal  are  the  grandest  of  these 
works,  and  are  capable  of  irrigating  several  millions  of  acres. 

After  his  return  from  India,  the  marqufs  Wellesley  had  to 
endure  the  bitter  mortification  of  finding  that  his  great  public  sei^ 

^  ''Supplementary  Dispart^s,'^  vol.  iv.  p.  514. 


^cesjxad  rendered  him  a  oaark  ior  the  iatiUucks  of  J^me»  P^ttII>vii»o» 
having  failed  in  India  of  advaacemeBt  at  his  ha&da;  returned  to 
England  and  became  a  Member  of  Parliament  In  1822,  wbeii 
marquis  Wellesiey  was  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  some  alhisiona 
having  b«en  made  in  the  House  of  Commoos  to  the  conduct  of 
the  Governor-General  of  India,  twenty  years  before,  as  partaking 
of  the  spirit  whidi  distinguished  all  those  possessed  of  diespotic 
power,  lord  Castlereagh  truly  said,  that  when  the  marquis  had  to 
undergo  a  long  investigation  of  his  conduct,  there  was  considerable 
delay  ^  before  he  received  that  homage  which  was  justly  due  to 
bis  talents  and  integrity,  and  which  be  did  ultimately  receive,  in 
spite  of  all  opposition,"  *  It  is  unnecessary  iOr  us  to  follow  the 
parliamentary  discussions  on  this  subject  The.  accusations  iv^re^ 
in  a  great  degree,  the  result  of  private  malice  and  party  rancour; 
and,  like  all  such  abuses  of  tht  privileges  ol  representative  govern^ 
ment,  their  interest  very  quickly  passed  away*  PauU  had  &uf& 
cient  notoriety  during  the  short  period  he  was  before  the  English 
public.  He  fonght  a  duel  with  sir  Francis  3urdett  in  iSoy,  and  he» 
terminated  his  Career  by  suicide  in  1808. 

In  the  affairs  of  India,  an  event  of  far  more  lasting  importance 
than  the  assaults  upon  the  marquis  Wellesiey  took  pla^e  on  the 
loth  of  Julyi  1806.  At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  that  day,  the 
Eoropean  barracks  at  Vellore,  in  ivhich  were  four  companies  of 
the  69th  regime^  were  surrounded  by  two  battaMons  of  sejaoys  in, 
the  service  of  the  East  India  Com^pany.  Throug^h  every  door  atid 
window  these  mutineers  poured  in  a  destructive  fire  upon  the  sleep- 
ing soldiers.  The  aeutinels  were  killed ;  the  sick  in  the  hospltat 
were  maasaored ;  the  officers'  houses  w^re  ransac-ked,*and  they^ 
with  their  wives.^  aad  children,  were  put  to  death.  Colonel  Fan- 
court,  the  commander  of  the  69th,  fell  in  the  attempt  to  save  his 
men.  JJis  widow-  wrote  an  interesting  account  of  the  horrors  o£ 
that  Aight,  having,  almost  miraculously,  escaped  with  her  little 
boy.f  There  was  a  terrible  retribution  the  next  day:  Jhe  19th 
regiment  of  dragoons  arrived ;  took  the  fort  of  Vellore  from  the  in- 
surgents ;  six  hundred  of  tlie  sepoys  were  cut  down ;  and  two 
hundred  were  dragged  out  of  their  hiding-places  and  shot.  The 
sons  of  Tippoo  Saib,  who  were  residing  at  Vellore,  were  suspected 
of  being  concerned  in  this  mutiny.  But  there  were  demonstra- 
tioos  of  a  spirit  of  disaffection  amongst  the  native  troops  in  other 
places.  Son^  e;ctremely  foolish  regulations  had  been  attempted 
by  the  military  authorities  at  Madras  with  respect  to  the  dress  of  the 
aq>oys.  It  was  wished  to  transform  the  turban  into  something 
*  HomauiU  N.  S^  voL  vi.  col.  169.  t  "  P^ain  EnglighmaTi,*^  voi.  ii,.p..  437-  • 
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like  a  heimeit  An  opinion  had  be^niprtad  that  ft  was  the  desir^r 
of  die  British  Government  to  convert  the  native  troops  to  Chris- 
tianity by  forcible  means.  This  notion  was  disavowed  in  a  sub* 
sequent  proclamation  6f  the  government  at  Madras.  But  at  tliat 
time  the  zeal  of  some  persons  for  the  conversion  of  th«  Hindoo 
population  was  far  from  discreet ;  and  in  England  there  was  no 
hesitation  in  declaring,  that  *^  the  restless  spirit  of  fanaticism  has 
insinuated  itself  into  our  Indian  councils  ;  '^  and  that,  unless  checked 
in  time,  it  will  lead  to  the  subversion  of  our  Indian  empire,  and  the 
massacre  of  our  countrymen  dispersed  over  that  distant  land."  * 

The  House  of  Commons  has  voted  an  Address  to  the  king  for  a 
public  funeral  for  Mr.  Pitt,  and  a  monument  to  be  erected  to  his 
memory  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  House  was  not  unanimous 
in  this  vote.  Mr.  Windham  objected  because  *^it  has  not  been 
the  usage  of  this  country,  or  of  mankind  in  general,  to  grant  the 
highest  rewards,  unless  in  casts  where  merit  has  been  cfowned 
with  success."  He  could  not  agree  in  awarding  the  highest  hon- 
ours to  Mn  Pitt,  "in  the  midst  of  the  very  ruin  which  U&: 
last  measures  had  brought  on.^'  Mr.  Fox:  praised  the  disin*** 
terestedness  of  Mr.  Pitt's  career  as  a  minister — that  "  with  regard 
to  private  emolument  he  had  acted  with  a  high  degree  of  integrity 
and  moderation."  But,  he  said,  "  I  cannot  consent  to  confer 
public  honours,  on  the  ground  of  his  being  *  an  eiroellent  states^ 
man,*  on  the  man  who,  in  my  opinion,  was  the  sole^  certainly  the 
chief,  supporter  of  a  system  whictt  1  had  early  been  taught  to  con- 
sider as  a  bad  one."  The  motion  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  169b 
The  Houde  of  Commons  has  unanimously  voted  40,000/.  for  the 
payment  of  Mr.  Pitt*fe  debts.  The  great  ques^on^  now  is,  who  i* 
to  be  the  head  of  a  new  administration,  at  a  tima  of  such  extraor- 
dinary danger  and  difficulty.  The  post  has  been  offered  to  lord 
Hawkesbury,  and  he  has  wisely  declined  it.  Lord  Hawkesbury 
did  not  decline  to  be  Mt*.  Pitt's  successor  in  the  enjoyment  df  the 
lucrative  office  of  Lorti  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  at  which,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Abbot,  a  general  dissatisfaction  was  expressed. 
On  the  27th  of  January  the  king  saw  lord  Grenville,  and  desired 
him  to  form  a  new  administration.  Lord  Grenville  told  his  maj- 
esty that  he  could  not  propose  any  arrangements  which  did  not 
give  Mr.  Fox  a  distinguished  place  in  the  Cabinet.  The  king  re-' 
plied,  **  I  know  all  that ;  have  your  arrangements  ready  by  Wed- 
nesday." t  The  ministry  of  **  AH  the  Talents  "  was  accepted  Wi^ 
out  any  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  king.  There  were  some  in. 
congruous  materials  in  it$  composition.     Lord   Sidmouth  could 
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ctennand  forty  Of  fifty  parliarhehtary  friends— ^"  who  coAsthutfed  a 
s{»ecies  of  armed  neutrality  far  too  powerful  tb  be  overl6okcd,'** 
He  was  appointed  Lord  PriV)'  Seal.  He  brought  with  hirti,  i<ito 
the  Cabinet,  lord  Ellenborough,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice — ^an  ar- 
ran^meiit  which  one  of  Sidmouth's  friends  described  as  re- 
minding him  of  **  a  faithful  old  steward,  with  his  mastiff,  watching 
new  ser^nts,  lest  tliey  sfhould  have  some  evil  designs  against  the 
old  family  mansion."  f  The  appointment  was  open  to  serious  con- 
stitutional objections.  Rom  illy,  who  was  now  Solicitor-General, 
thought  there  was  •'nothing  illegdl  or  urtconstitulional  *'  In  this 
nomination ;  although  **  it  Is  cettainly  very  desirable  that  a  judge 
should  not  take  any  part  in  politics.'*  X  Wilberforce  expressed  the 
general  feeling  when  he  deprecated  the  mischievous  consequences 
of  subjecting  the  decisions  of  our  couVts  of  justice  to  the  InflXience 
of  party  attachments  ;  or,  which  he  thought  of  equal  importance, 
of  producing  an  impi^sslon  on  the  public  mind  that  srich  a  bias 
existed.  $  Lord  Campbell  holds, — and  there  can  be  no  higher 
authority, — that  "the'duiretj  of  Crimtnai' Judge  and  Member  of  the 
Cabinet  are  incompatible."  ||  When  the  Ministry  was?  finally  con- 
stituted, Nf r.  Ersktne  (lord  trsktne)  became  Lord  Chancdlor ; 
lord  Grenville,  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury;  lord  Howick  (late  Mr. 
Grey),  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty ;  Earl  Spencer,  Secretary  of 
Slate  for  the  Home  Department ;  Mi'.  Fox,  Secretary  6f  State  foi* 
Foreign  Affatfs ;  Mr.  Windham,  Secretary  of  State  for.  War  and 
Colon?es ;  and  lofd  Hent^  Petty  (the  present  lord  Latisdowne), 
ChanedlOf  ^f  the  Exthequefl 

The  fiAftttcittl  ftie»atiesof  the  newMirTlstry,  however  necessity, 
did  not  advance  their  popularity.  Lord  Henry  Petty  is  described 
by  the  Speaker  as  "  going  throtrgh  the  whole  financial  state  of  the 
country  in  ft  clear,  distinct,  and  cotnprfeherisive  manner."  But  no 
IflCidne^s  of  detail  could  reconcile  the  nation  to  the  property^-fax 
being  raised  to  ten  per  cent,  from  six  Ami  a  half  per  cent.  Mr. 
Windhiara's  plan  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  soldier,  by 
enlisting  him  for  a  stated  perk)d  and  not  for  life,  wa»  a  real  improve- 
ment in  the  constitution-  0^  the  army.  But  Mr.  Windham  knew 
Irtde  of  the  character  of  thd  BrHish  people.  He  consideted  that 
he  was  a  faithful  advocate  of  popular  rigbts  wh^en  he  resisted  any 
attempt  to  legislate  againM  bult-bttiting.  He  believed  that  he 
was  not  wanting  iii  public  spirit  when  he  would  have  rested  the 
MOirity  of-  the  taad  Irom  in vasioi^  o^n*  W  vast  standing  antiy<     He  ■ 
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was  an  abk  and  honest  politician  ;  but  one  whose  alliaiice  was  as  ^ 
dangerous  as  his  hostility.  He  brought  odium  upqa  the  governr 
ment  by  the  discouragement  he  gave  to  that  national  feeling  which 
the  alarm  of  1^03  had  called  forth;  and  in  his  contempt  of  four 
hundred  thousand  citizens  embodied  for  the  defence  of  tlieir 
country.  Wilberforce  writes,  **  I  hear  from  Lascelles  that  admin- 
istration is  highly  unpopular  on  account  of  Windham's  treatment 
of  the  Volunteers."  * 

The  trial  of  lord  Melville,  during  this  Session,  upon  the  im- 
peachment of  the  Commons  in  1805,  excited  little  interest  in   the 
public  mind.    On  the  loth  of  May,  Romilly,as  one  of  the  managers 
for  the  Commons,  summed  up  the  evidence  for  the  impeachment. 
It  was   his  first   public  appearance  as  a  political  leader;  and^ 
says  Horner,  "  his  success  was  as  great  as  his  friends  predicted." 
The  result  of  the  trial  gave  to  many  opponents  of  the  Tory  party,  as 
it  gave  to  Horner,  "  much  disgust  and  despondency  with  respect 
to  public  affairs."  .They  considered  the  verdict^- not  jfuilty  — 
'*  contrary  to  plain,  strongi  accumulated  evidence."    Nevertheless, 
there  was  no  marked  expression  of  dissatisfaction  at  his  acquittal 
by  the  Peers  on  the  12th  of  June,  after  a  proceeding  which  had 
lasted  sixteen  days.     Nor  did  tlie  people  take  more  interest  in  the 
protracted  debates  upon  the  charges  against  marquis  Wellesley. 
There  was  one  subject  which  did  excite  them — the  rumors  of  », 
solemn  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  Princess  of  Walesa  byr 
virtue  of. a  4;ofn mission  from  the  king  to  the  Chancellor,. lord  Gren*^ 
ville,  lord  Spencer,  and  lord  EUenboroi^h.     The  servants  of,  the, 
princess^  were  examined^  RonriUy,  as  Solicitor-General,  was  engaged 
in  these  examinations ;  amd,  ii^  his  opinion,  tlie  pnacipal  charge 
against  the  princess,  which  arose  out  of  her  adoption  of  a  child, 
vfSis  completely  disproved.     He  said  that  ''  the  evidence  ol  all  the^ 
servants  as  to  the  general  conduct  of  the  princess  was  veryfavotuh' 
able  to  her."  t     During  six  months  this  inquiry  furnished  ample 
scope  for  the  exe^-cise  of  curiosity.     It  terminated  by  the  king  re» 
ferring  the  whole  matter  to  his  Cabinet;  and,  by  their  advice, bis 
majesty  sent  a  written  message  to  the  princess,  saying  that  there 
was  no  foundation  for  the  graver  charges  against  her,  but  that  he 
saw  with  serious  concern,  in  the  depositions  of  the  w^itnesses,  and 
even  in  her  royal  highness's  own  letter  to  him  written  by  way  of . 
defence^  evidence  of  a  deportment  unbecoming  her  station.t    The 
hateful  question,  of  thi;^  mi^eemly.  ^eporUpeitf  in  it$  extent  aod. 
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cons^qtlefices  wis  long  a  source  of  pvuHent  ex>eit«meiit,  smd  of 
consequent  Injury  to  public  morals. 

The  Secretary  Of  State  for  Foreign  Affadrs  was  the  member  ot 
the  government  upon  wtiose  jnfluence  all  looked  with  anxiety — 
some  with  extravagant  hope ;  some  with  causeless  alarm.     Would 
the  king  long  agree  ^ith  Mr.  Fox,  whom  he  hated,  was  the  first 
question?    The  king  not  only  tolerated  Mr.  Fox, but  he  soon  came 
to  like  him.     In  a  memorandum  of  .the  late  princess  Augusta,  it  is 
recorded  that  after  Mr.  Fox's  return  to  power  a  gloom  appeared  to 
hang  over  the  spirits  of  the  king ;  but  that  after  their  first  interview 
the  cJond  was  evidently  removed.    The  king  said  to  his  new  minis* 
ter,  "  Mn  Fox,  I  Httle  thought  that  you  and  1  should  ever  meet 
again  in  this  place.    Btrt  I  have  no  desire  to  look  back  irpon  old 
grievances,  and  you  may  rest  assured  I  never  shall  remind  you  of 
Ukem."     Mr.  Fox  replied,  *My  deeds,  and  not  my  words,  shall 
commend  me  to  your  majesty."*    A  base  motive  has  been  imputed 
to  George  II I. « in  his  ready  consent  to  idmit  Mr.  Fox  into  the 
cabinet  in  1806^  as  contrasted  with  the  time  when  he  would  rathef 
have  hazarded  the  greatest  of  all  evils  than  have  allowed  him  to  be 
a  colleague  of  Mr.  Pitt    **  The  king  is  said  to  have  had  early  intel- 
ligence of  Mr«  f*ox*s  days  being  numbered."  j    We  are  unable  to 
trace,  in  any  of  the  Correspondence  and  Diaries  which  have  zp- 
peared  since  this  sentence  was  written,  any  apprehensforr  anrx)ngst 
the  colleagues  of  Fox,  or  amongst  any  other  public  men,  as  ex- 
pressed earlier  than  two  months  after  his  appointfnent  to  office, 
that  he  was  in  ill-health ;  or  that  a  fear  was  entertained  that  he 
would  soon  be  likely  to  be  laid  at  rest  by  the  side  of  his  great 
rival.    On  the  5th  of  March,  Wilberforce  enters  in  his  Diary,  that 
consulting  with  Fox  on  the  question  of  Abolition  he  found  him 
**  quite  rampant  and  playful,  as  he  was  twenty-two  years  ago.  when 
not  under  any  awe  of  his  opponehts."  {     But  the  Speaker  records 
that  on  the  31st  of  March  Mr.  Fox  was  taken  ill  at  the  House  of 
Conmions,  and  that  Mr.  Cline,  the  eminent  surgeon,  entertained  a 
very  bad  opinion  of  his  case,  general  symptoms  appearing  of  a 
dropsical  habit. §    Three  days  after,  Fox  spoke  for  an  hour  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  Windham's  military  plans.    At  the  end  of 
April  the  same  diarist  recow*8  that  Mr.  Fox  was  "advised  to  retire 
for  a  tune  from  his  unceasing  attention  to  business;  which  he 
positivdy  refuses  to  do  at  thife  period."     He  had,  indeed,  no  coni- 
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inon  work  in  hf^nd  which  r«qijilred  the  eKercMf  of  hia  VMt  abilltjfv 
his  energy,  and  his  discretion.  He  died  on  the  I3ih  of  SepUnbeiv 
having  been  eiig^ed  totht^  last  in  (poDsulUtion  with  hh  cdlleagnes 
on  two  ^eat  points  of  natiooal  policy.  In  th«^ Housed  CommonH, 
In  January,  i$07,  lord  Howick  thus  described  the  leading  aspiration* 
of  Mr.  Fox  in  the  last  conversation  of  the  two  friends  on  the  7th 
of  September:  *'On  that  occasion  he  told  me,  that  the  ardent 
wishes  of  his  mind  were,  to  consummate  before  he  died,  two  great 
works  on  which  he  had  set  his  heart,  and  these  were,  the  restorst- 
tion  of  a  solid  and  honourable  peace,  and  the  abolition  t>f  the 
slave-trade."*  In  the  one  ob>ect,  he  did  not  live  to  sec  the  unsuc- 
cessful issue  of  a  negotiation  with  France  which  was  b^^n  soon 
after  his  entrance  into  office.  In  the  other  oijject  he  hiad  the  happi- 
ness of  being  partially  successful ;  but  the  final  success  was  re- 
served for  his  colleagues,  as  the  one^eat  measure  of  permanent 
good  which  they  accomplished  during  their  brief  tenure  of  power. 

The  history  of  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave*Tmde  is  a  history  of 
individual  efforts,  carried  on,  through  many  years,  witli  unexampled 
seal  and  perseverance ;   and  taken  up,  again  and  again,  by  the 
British  Legislature,  atnld  slight  hO{>es  of  success  against  an  opp^ 
«ition  resolute  to  defend  a  traffic,  of  which  the  enqrmity  ei  the  evil 
.was  reconciled  to  many  minds  by  the  magnitude  o(  the  profits. 
Truly,  for  the  few  enthusiasts  w1k>  entered  into  a  contest  with  th^ 
l^eat  merchants  ol  Bristol  and  Liverpool,  whose  ships  carried  every 
year  fifty  thousand  captive  negroes  from  the  African  coast  to  the 
West  Iqdia  Ulands-^truly,  for  such  as  Thomas  Clarkson,  ^it  waft 
an  obstinate  hill  to  climb.''  i  •  In  looking  back  to  the  growth  of 
public  opinion  on  the  subject  of  African  slavery,  some  may  believe 
that  the  triumphant  exclamation  of  Cowper,  ^  Slaves  cannot  live  in 
£ngland/'»had  reference  to  an  earlier  time  than  that  of  lord  North's 
administration.     It  was  through  the  exertions  of  Mr.  GrajuvtUe 
Sharp,  that  it  was  solemnly  declared  ^^that  a  slave,  the  moment 
he  lands  in  England,  falls  under  the  protection  of  the  laws,  and 
becomes  a  free  man."    We  quote  the  words  of  Blackstone,  who  re- 
fers to  the  great  case  of  the  negro  Somerset,  as  reported  in  the 
State  Trials.    That  case  was  not  decided  till  1 772.    To  the  Society 
of  Friends  in  England  belongs  the  honour  of  the  first  united  efforts 
to  prevent  the   continuance   of  the  Siave-Trade»   against  which 
they  petitioned  parliament  in  1733.      Clarkson  was  a  graduate 
of   St  John's   College,   Cambridge,  when  the  vice-chancellor  of 
the  University  announced  as  the  subject  of  a  Latin  Prize  Essay. 
**  Is  it  right  to  make  slaves  of  others  against  their  will  ?"    Clark 

•  **  Hansard,"  vol.  viiL  cot.  fta4.  t  Wofd^woith's  *«  SmAt  to  eiartuon.** 
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ion  obuined  the  priM.  He  bad  reoovded  that  after  haviing 
read  hU  Essay  in  the  Senate  House,  on  retttrni&g  to  London  oa 
horseback,  he  sat  ddwti  diAConflfOtate  on  the  turf  by  the  ro3d^ 
side,  asking  himsdf  if  the  horrible  facts  stated  in  his  owii  com- 
position could  be  true  ?  *'  Here  a  thought  came  Into  my  mmd 
that,  if  the  contemn  of  my  Essay  were  tmC)  it  was  time  some 
person  shonld  see  thete  calamities  to  their  end,''  Timidly  he 
asked  hhnself,  a  young  man  of  twenty-four,  if  the  business  oi  Ifis. 
fife  lay  in  that  direction  ?  He  was  intemied  for  the  Church.  He 
throtight  that  there  were  few  kbourers  in  the  vast  field  which  wai^ 
jdways  present  to  his  agitated  imagination  j  and  that  in  that  field- 
he  would  work  in  his  ^*  great  task-master'sr  eye,"  better  Chan  in  tlvs 
field  where  the  labourers  were  many.  He  translated  his  Essay 
hito  English,  With  additional  facts.  He  became  known  to  some 
zealons  Quakers.  He  obtained  mtroductione  to  Wtlfoerlorce,  Pitt^ 
and  Fox.  Henceforth  the  cause  was  in  the  hands  Of  Men  whose 
voices  would  go  through  the  world,  and  would  speak  tvumpet* 
tongued  to  the  justice  oi  mankind,  l^rom  this  time  to  1788,  ClaTk<^ 
son  pureed  his  great  Ob^ct  \h  the  most  practical  manner^^by  the 
collectionrof  a  vast  body  of  details,  totally  liew  to  the  English  peo< 
pte,  which  he  published  in  1  y^.  These  faets  he  gathered  tegether 
by  incessant  labour;  by 'obtaining  evidence,  often  at  hi*  pensonal 
peril,  amongst  the  seafaring  population  of- the  great  oommerciai 
ports.  The  difficulty  of  finding  a  disinterested  witness  was  almost 
insurmountable.  He  searched  fifty  ^seven  vessels  to  ind  one  sailor 
who  had  been  servinj^;  in  the  Canterbury  slave<*ship)  and  had  gone 
up  the  river  Calabar,  with  the  canoes  of  the  natives,  when  they 
seired  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  village,  and  carried  them  off,  men, 
women,  and  children.  Narratives- such  as  these  roused  the  feelrnga 
of  the  country;  the  feeHf^s,  we  Mean,  of  familtes  who  pondered 
over  those  horrors,  as  dangers  from  Withom,  and  dangere  from 
within,  gatb^d  around  the  land,  and  Who  thought  that  God  wottld 
act  bless  their  nation  whilst  it  tolerated  suck  crimes.-  it  was  i 
time  when  in  this,'  a^  ht  ev^iy  other  instance,  men  were  afraid  to 
touch  any  foul  nker  of  the  commonwealth  lest  the  vita)  parts  should 
be  endangered  by  the  attempts  to  cure.  Slaves  were  property, 
some  said ;  destroy  slavery  and  you  render  all  property  insecure. 
We  have  matters  of  more  consequence  to  attend  to  than  what  yoU 
term  negro  wrongs,  said  others.  The  interests,  so  catled,  of  the 
West  Indies  were  for  a  tbng  time  paramount,  amidst  the  sophism 
tries  and  IndliBference  of  either  x^arty  in  Parliament.  At  length 
Wnberforce  came,  with  his  persuasive  eloquence  and  his  influence 
over  Pitf,  and  the  cause  of  the  Abolition  gradoaily  grtm  iutoahaptt 
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In  1788,  WUberforce  being  seriously:  ill,  Pkt  carried  a  ^Resolution 
binding  the  Hoyse  of  Commons  to  gonaider  the  circon^stafkces  oi 
the  Slave  Trade  early  in  the  ensuing  Sesi:4oa.  From  that  time  the 
Abolition  o£  the  Slave  Trade  was  never  su^ered  to  pass  wholly  out 
of  the  view  of  the  English  Parliament.  Wilberforce  and  his  im- 
mediate friends,  who  looked  upon  the  Abolition  .9s, a  great  religious 
question,  were  indefatigable.  Pitt,  who  had  to  deal  with  the  mat- 
ter as  a  statesman^  was  often  held,  perhaps  unjustly,  to  be  luke- 
warm. The  motions  of  the  Abolitionists  were  uniformly  defeated  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  In  the  House  of  Commons  they  were  car- 
ried twice — in  1792  and  in  1796-^by  small  majorities.  In  1804, 
WilberforCe  carried  his  Bill  by  a  majority  of  7S'  Although  lost  in 
the  Upper  House,  he  was  now  sanguine  of  its  ultimate  success. 
It  was,  however,  lost  in  the  Commons  in  1805.  In  1806,  under  the 
ministry  of  lord  Grenville  and  Mr.  Foxj.a.Bill  introduced  to  the 
Peers  by  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  prohil?iting  British  sub- 
jects from  engaging  in  the  tr^de  4or  su,pplyiog,  foreign  settlement^ 
or  the'  conquered  colonies,  was  carried.  This  almost  i^expectcd 
success  called  ior  new.  efforts.  On  the  lothof  June,  Mr.  Fox  pro- 
posed a  Resplutioa  ^*  that  this  house^  conceiving  t)>e  African  Slave 
Trade  to  be  contrary  to  the  principles  ^f .  justice,  humanity*  and 
sound  policy,  will,  with  all  practical  expedition  proceed  to  take 
effectual  measures  for  abolishing  the  said  trade,  in  such  manner, 
and  at  such  period,  as  may  be  deemed  advisable."  The  motion  was 
carried  by  114  against  15.  In  moving  his  Resolution  Mr.  Fox 
used  these  touching  words  :  *^  So  fully  am  X  impressed  with  the 
vast  importance  and  necessity  of  attaining  what  will  b^  the  object 
of  my  motion  this  day,  that  if,  during  the.  forty  years  that  I  have 
now  had  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  Parliament,  I  had  been  so  for- 
tunate as  to  accomplish  that,  and  that  only,  I  should  think  I  had 
done  enough,  and  could  retire  from  public  life  with  comfort,  and 
conscious  satisfaction  tiiat  I  had  done  my  duty."  On  the  19th  of 
June^  Mr.  Fox  spoke,  for  the  last  time,  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
There  is  a  pleasant  reminiscence ,  of  this»  his  last  attendance  in 
parliament,  \tk  the  Diary  of  lord  Colchester.  In  the  room  behind 
the  Chair  he  drank  tea  with  tlie  Speaker,  whilst  the  evidence  upon 
the  Ottde  charge  against  lord  Wellesley  was  being  discussed  in 
Comnuttee.  They  gossiped  pleasantly  upon  a  variety  of  subjects ; 
— ^upon  dark  ages,  which  Fox  denied  to  be  as  da^)c  as  we  were  apt 
to  represent  them ;  upon  Livy's  history,  which  be  looked  upon  as  a 
beautiful  romance;  upon  the  Greek  historians;  upon  political 
economy,  and  his  little  faith  in  Adam  Smith,  and  in  the  otherecoa- 
Qi^t8,.wbose  reasons  were  so  plausible  but  so  inconclusive;  oh 
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file  eniinetice  <>f  the  Gndts  In  arts  aAd  &mis,  wMch  he  chi^y  irt- 
tribated  to  their  abazktonment  of  pursuits,  such  as  those  of  cotn- 
Rierce  and  manufactures,  which  engaged  modem  nations.  "  In 
this  desultory  tatk  he  was  extremely  pleasant,  and  appeared  to 
please  himself.*'*  A  week  later,  Wilberforce  records  in  his  Diary, 
that  William  Smith,  after  he  left  the  House,  was  talking  of  Fox 
coDstrainedly ;  **  when  at  last,  overcome  by  his  feelings,  he  burst 
out,  with  a  real  divulging  of  his  danger— dropsy.  Poor  fellow  ! 
how  melancholy  his  case  I  he  has  not  one  religious  friend,  or  one 
-who  knows  anything  aboat  it.  How  wonderful  God't  Providence  \ 
'How  poor  a  master  the  world  t  No  sooner  grasps  his  long  souglit 
object  than  it  shews  itself  a  bubble,  and  he  is  forced  to  give 

itup»"t 

The  second  g^at  point  upon  which  Mr.  Fox  had  set  his  heart 

when  he  accepted  office,  was  the  conclusion  of  a  sound  and  hon- 
^niable  peace.     He  had  not  received  the  seals  as  Foreign  Secre- 
tary longer  than  ten  or  twelve  days,-  when  he  had  occasion  to  ad- 
dress M.  Talle3rraod  upon  a  very  singular  occurrence ;  which  he 
fek  it  his  duty,  '^  as  an  honest  man,"  to  communicate  to  the  French 
minister.     A  person  informed  Mr.  Fox  that  he  had  lately  returned 
from  Paris,  and  had  something  to  impart  which  would  give  htm 
satisfaction:  ''I  received  him,"  says  Fox,  ''alone  in  my  closet;' 
when,  alter  some  imimportant  conversation,  this  villain  had  the 
andacity  to  tellrae,  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  tranquillity  of  all 
tatswned  heads  to  put  to  death  the  ruler  of  France ;  and  that  for 
this  purpose  a  bouse  had  been  hired  at  Passy,  from  which  this 
detestable  project  could  be  carried  into  effect  with  certainty^  and 
without  risk.''    Mr.    Fox   caused  the    man  to  be  detained,  and 
wrote  to  Talleyrand,  in  continuation  of  this  statement,  that  he 
could  not,  according  to  our  laws,  detain  him  long ;  but  that  the 
wretch  should  not  be -sent  away  till  full  time  had  been  gained  to 
avert  any  danger.    The  letter  was  laid  before  Bonaparte,  who  upon 
readily  it  said,  '^  I  recognize  here  the  principles  of  honour  and  of 
virtue  by  which  Mr.  Fox  has  ever  been  actuated."     On  the  5th 
Talleyrand  4€»t:lo  Fox  a  copy  of  the  emperor's  speech  to  the 
Legislative  Body.      It  contained  these  words  :  ''  I  desire  peace 
widi  Eagland.    On  my  part  I  shall  never  delay  it  for  a  moment.    I 
ifaall  always.bei  tegidy  toxonchide  it^  taking  for  its  basis  the  stipula- 
tions of  the-itavaty  oC.Amftos.'!    On  iht  26th  of  March  the  Secre- 
tary for  Foratgd'.  A£EaitB  wrote  a  long  despatch  to  the  French 
minislcr,  in  which  be  stated  that  he  had  submitted  the  private  letter 

*  iLfd  Colchiitet*s  "  Diary/'  rol.  !i.  r.  70. 
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to  the  king;  th^t  hh  aiaje^ty's  wishes  were  imtlonnly  podfie,  bfll 
that  a  sale  and  lastuig  peace  was  wb^t.Uie  ki»g  had  ia  view,>and  not 
.up  uncertain  truce ;  that  the  stipulatiQus  of  the  treaty  of  Amieoys 
had  been  variously  interpreted ;  but  that  the  true  basis  of  a  nego- 
tiation would  be  the  reciprocal  recognition  of  the  following  princi- 
ple :  *'  That  the  object  of  both  parties  should  be  a  p^oe  hononrable 
for  botli,  and  for  their  respective  allies  {  aiid,  nt  tlie  saine  lime,  of  a 
nature  to  securei  as  far  as  is  in  their  pow«r,  the  future  iraoqaiUity 
of  Europe.'^  Many  were  the  letters  that  passed  between  Fox.aod 
Talleyrand  (  in  wl^ich  the  siivi^e  and  ^ti»ight*fonvard  style  of  jKhe 
Englishman  contrasts  ifi  a  strikiog  ipanaer  with  the  savolvod  s^* 
tencesi  well  adapted  to  coocj^  his  thoughts,  of  tijte  subtle  FrencV 
man.  Fox  set  out  by  as^mming  that  the  negotiation  wap  to  bt 
conclucted  as  by  '*  two  great  powers  ^  equally  despising  every  idea 
of  chicane."  This  correspondence  went  on  up  to  the  14th  J«At^ 
the 'British  minister  insisting  that  the  jaegotiatiDSi  should  be  o^i^ 
ducted  with  .reference  to  the  British  alliance  widi  Rtissia,  and  the 
French  ;ninister  as  constantly  refusing  to  treat  upon  that  pHnciple^ 
Tl)e  negotiation  then  took  another  shape.  Lord  Yarmouth  waa 
amongst  tiie  Englishmen  detained  In  France  at  the  commence- 
sneht  of  the  wan  Talleyrand  hiduced  him  to  be  the  medium 
of  a  communication  "with  the  Court  of  &t  James's,  of  a  private 
afid  ooiifidential  conversation,  in  which  Tatieyrasid  would  explain 
the  sentiments  and  views  of  France.  At  a  second  interview, 
Talleyrand  tcld  lord  Yarmouth  diat  the  restoratioh  of  Hano(ver 
should  be  no  difficulty;  that  tlie  restoration  of  Napie$  to  the 
king  of  Sicily  should  be  no  difficulty.  Full  powers  were  then 
sent  to  lord  Yarmouth  to  negotiate;  which  he  properly  held 
back  till  he  had  seen  more  dearly  ^hat  was  really  meant. 
Talleyrand  had  gone  from  his  former  propositions  with  regard 
to  Sidiy.  At  the  end  of  June  lord  Yarmouth  communicated 
to  Mr.  Fox  that  a  separate  treaty  had  been  concluded  between 
Hussia  and  France.  This  was  a  great  discoumgement  to  the  suo- 
cessful  termination  of  the  negotia6on.  But  Fox  still  persevered 
in  this  endeavours  for  peace ;  and  directed  the  eirl  of  Lauderdale 
to  proceed  to  Paris  as  a  plenipotentiary,  although  he  feared  that  no 
peace 'Could  be  conduded  upon  terms'  which  would  be  admissible. 
The  negotiations  were  begun'  upon  the  principle  of  the  uti  passu 
detis^'-^aA  prindple-  of  retaining  what-  eadi '  party  possessed.  The 
French  govcnun^nt  shifted  from  thatlposidon.  Meanwhile  the  em^ 
peror  of  Russia  repudiated  the  treaty  Which  a  rash  if  not  tt^ooheroui 
agent  had  concluded.  TWs  fact  was  known  Jn  England  on  the  4th 
of  September     Mr.  fojt.died  01^ -^n  13^1.    The  diplomatic  inter* 
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course  was  prolonged  till  the  ist  of  October,  when  lord  Howick 
wrote  to  lord  Lauderdale,  that  after  six  months  of  negotiation* 
there  could  be  no  reason  why  France  should  not  give  a  plain  and 
decisive  answer  upon  points  which  had  been  so  long  under  consid- 
eration.    In  the  last  note  of  Talleyrand  which  preceded  the  final 
rapture   of  the  negotiation,  he   said,   "  The  event  will  disclose 
whether  a  new  coalition  will  be  more  disadvantageous  to  France 
than  those  which   have  preceded  it.     The   event  will  also  dis- 
close whether  those  who  complain  of  the  grandeur  and  ambition 
of  France  should  not  impute  to  their  own  hatred  and  injustice  this 
very  grandeur  and  ambition  of  which  they  accuse  her."    When 
the  papers  were'JSaid  before  Parliament,  In  January,  1 807,  locd 
Howick,  who,  in  common  with  his  party,  had  maintained   that 
In  the    negotiations   for  peace,  in  the  time  of    Mr.   Pitt,   the 
English  government  was  chiefly  to  be  blamed  for  their  failure, 
now  said  that  in  the  negotiations  of  1806,  "  there  never  was  any 
opportunity  of  procuring  such  terms  as  would  have  been  adequate  to 
the  just  pretensions,  and  consistent  with  the  honour  and  interests,  of 
tills  country."     At  that  time  the  predictions  of  Talleyrand  as  to  the 
issue  of  a  new  coalition  had  been  partly  accomplished.     Lord 
Howick  saw  then  what  all  true-hearted  Englishmen  began  to  see : 
•*  The  event  Is  in  the  hands  of  Him  who  giveth  the  victory.     But 
one  thing  is  clear — the  progress  of  Bonaparte  has  never  yet  been 
stopped  by  submission,  and  our  only  h")pe,  therefore,  is  in  resist- 
ance, as  far  as  we'  can  resist  his  ambitious  projects.      We  have 
done  what  our  honour  and  duty  called  upon  us  to  do.     When  this 
instrument  of  vengeance  may  be  deprived  of  his  terrors,  I  know 
not;  but  we  may  at  least  look  to  the  honour  and  independence  of 
this  country  as  secure  against  all  his  attacks,  and  while  this  country 
exists  as  an  honourable  and  independent  nation,  there  will  still 
remain  some  hopes  of  restoring  that  political  balance  in  Europe 
which  has  for  the  present  been  overturned."  * 

Thus,  one  of  the  two  great  objects  upon  which  Fox  had  set  his 
heart  had  utterly  failed.  More  than  a  month  before  his  death,  he 
had  almost  ceased  to  hope  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  object. 
The  failure  was  not  to  him  a  fati^l  blow,  as  Austerlitz  was  to  Pitt ; 
but  the  protracted  negotiation  wore  his  spirit,  breaking  down  under 
disease,  and  his  end  came  on  rapidly.  The  final  despatch  from 
k)rd  Lauderdale  was  received  by  him  on  the  7th  of  September,  tl^e 
day  of  his  last  interview  with  lord  Howick.  He  died  at  the  duke 
of  Devonshire's  villa  at  Chiswick,  l>eing  unable  to  bear  t^e  JQuriiey 
from  Downing-street  to  his  beloved  St  Anne's  Hill.    He  was  buried 

•  *'  Haaaud,"  v6L  '^,  otA,  999. 
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with  all  public  honours  on  the  loth  of  October.     ^Tie  grave  of  Fox 
in  Westminster  Abbey  is  within  six  yards  of  the  grave  of  Pitt. 

*'  The  mightf  chidb  sleep  side  by  side."  * 

Most  of  that  generation,  who  had  looked  upon  the  battles  of 
these  chiefs  during  a  quarter  of  a  century — fierce  battles,  but  rarely 
wanting  in  chivalrous  respect  each  for  the  other, — most  men  felt 
what  Francis  Horner  expressed, — "  The  giant  race  is  extinct;  and  . 
we  are  left  in  the  hands  of  little  ones,  whom  we  know  to  be  diminu* 
tive,  having  measured  them  against  the  others.''  f 

We  n^ust  turn  back  to  the  disreputable  contests  between  the 
'House  o£  Commons  and  John  Wilkes,  to  sejethe  opening  of  the 
career  of  the  great  parliamentary  advocate  of  liberty ;  of  the  nevei^ 
failing  enemy  of  oppression  j  of  the  constant  opponent  of  war. 
The  youngx  orator  of  1769  was  not  then  a  tribune  of  tlie  people.^ 
He  soon  took  his  proper  position  by  the  side  of  £urke  and  Barrd, 
as  the  greatest  master  of  "  argumentative  vehemence. "  §  His 
acceptance  of  office  as  a  member  of  the  Coalition  ministry,  and  his 
ejection  from  power  by  Pitt,  made  them  rivals.  Their  different 
views  of  the  French  Revolution  made  their  rivalry  life-long.  But 
what  noble  rivalry  !  What  a  contrast  in  the  vory  nature  of  the 
eloquence  of  these  orators — ^the  sustained  majesty  of  the  one ;  the 
rapid  transitions  of  the  other;  the.  withering  sarcasm  opposed  to 
the  passionate  invegtive ;  the  proud  self-assertSon  checked  by  the 
generous  tribute  of  genius  to  genius.  No  two  statesmen,  so 
dreaded  for  their  mental  powers,  so  hated  and  suspected  by  the 
.violence  of  party,  were  ever  more  beloved  in  private  life,  or  had 
more  devoted  friends.  They  were  each  loved  with  an  attachment 
stronger  than  that  of  political  ties — with  the  love  that  the  genial 
nature,  more  than  the  towering  intellect,  endures  with  constancy, 
even  beyond  the  grave.  H 

.  Whilst  the  ministry  of  Grenville  and  Fox  were  negotiating  for 
peace,  with  all  honesty  of  purpose,  Napoleon  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine.  This  was  not  an  empty 
title  of  honour  for  the  emperor  of  the  Frencli.  It  was  a  result  of 
the  humiliaiion  of  the  emperor  pf  Germany,  and  of  the  terror  which 
France  was  holding  ovef  the  head  of  the  king  of  Prussia.  It 
placed  the  minor  States  of  Germany  under  the  absolute  control  of 
,Napoleon ;  it  destroyed  all  nascent  feeling,  of  Germanic  unity*; 

,  .  •  "  Scott—"  Jntrod^ctiQn  to  Marmioo*** 

t  "  Lif-i,"  vol.  i.  p.  37}  i  Letter  of  15th  September. 

X  AntTt  vol.  VI.  p.  m-f.  §  /3/«/.,  p,  163. 

n  In  the  '*  Life  of  WiUiam-Pitl»*-'  ^£drl€ttiAfaflpe^.ihere  is  a  parallel  between  the  tvy 
Statesmen,  written  in  a  candid  and  impartial  spirit— vol.  i>  p.  238  to  251. 
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it  confined  the  Contest  for  Germanic  independence  to  Aastrla 
and  Prussia,  always  disunited  and  jealous ;  and  it  compelled  tb^ 
greater  of  these  powers  to  renounce  the  proud  title  of  the 
successor  of  the  Caesars,  and  to  be  content  with  the  humbler 
dignity  o£  emperor  of  Austria.  The  treaty  for  the  federal  alliance 
of  the  States  that  separated  themselves  from  the  empire  of  Ger- 
many, to  place  themselves  under  the  protection  of  a  new  chief 
of  the  empire,  was  signed  on  the  xjth  of  July.  The  king  of 
Pi  ussia  made  no  resistance  to  this  confederacy,  for  he  had  hoped 
to  form  another  union  of  States  in  the  north  of  Germany  of  which 
he  should  be  the  head.  He  was  soon  taught  by  Napoleon  to  have 
humbler  aspirations.  He  had  been  bribed  by  the  possession  of 
Hanover  into  acts  of  hostility  towards  Great  Britain  in  the  exclur 
sion  of  British  vessels  from  her  ports.  The  British  government 
retaliated  by  a  blockade  of  the  Ems,  the  Weser,  the  Elbe,  and  the 
Trave,  and  also  by  an  embargo  upon  Prussian  vessels  in  the  ports 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  king  of  Prussia  found  that  there 
was  danger  in  quarrelling  with  the-  Court  of  St.  James's.  France 
had  no  hesitation  in  proposing  to  take  out  of  the  mouth  of  Prussia 
the  bait  which  she  had  greedily  snatched  at.  Hanover  was  to  be 
restored  to  George  III.  The  king  of  Prussia  had  begun  to  find 
that  the  ties  which  bound  him  to  France  were  no  silken  fetters^ 
that  he  was  despised  by  his  great  ally  ^  that  his  people  were  be- 
coming indignant  at  the  humiliating  position  of  their  sovereign, 
and  impatient  of  the  loss  of  their  commerce  in  consequence  of .  the 
British  blockade.  There  was  something  more  to  raise  the  indigo 
nation  of  the  Prussian  people  than  the  degradation  of  their  sove^r 
eign  or  the  loss  of  their  trade.  They  had  a  foretaste  of  the  tyranny 
with  which  the  military  slaves  of  Napoleon's  will  endeavoured  to 
put  down  any  manifestation  of  public  opinion  in  opposition  to  tlia( 
will.  On  the  frontiers  of  Prussia  was  collected  a  large  French 
army,  occupying  territories  of  Austria  and  of  free  States,  and  levy- 
ing excessive  contributions.  In  the  imperial  city  pf  Nuremberg,. 
a  bookseller,  John  P.  Palm,  was  arrested  by  order  of  the  French 
government;  as  five  other  publishers  had  also  been  arrested  in 
other  towns.  Palm  was  dragged  from  his  bouse  to  the  fortress  of 
Braunaa,  and  he  was  there  shot  by  the  sentence  of  a  Fi^ch  mill* 
tary  commission.  He  had  pubHshed  a  book  Calculated  to  rouse  a 
national  spirit  in  Germany,  but  which  his  captors  described  as 
seditious  waitings  tending  to  excite  the  populations  to  insurrec* 
tions  against  the  French  antHes.  The  merciful  tribunal  at  Braunau 
offered  the  pabKsher  his  pardon,  if  he  would  give  up. the  author  of 
the  book.     He  refused ;  and  he  was  murdered.    A  jtouching  letter 
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which  Palm  wrote  to  his  widow,  a  f^w  hours  before  his  execution 
en  the  26th  of  August,  was  printed  and  extensively  circulated  in 
Germany.  One  yell  of  indignation  rose  against  the  foreign  tyrant. 
There  was  another  power  rising  up  against  Napoleon  than  the 
power  of  kings  and  cabinets — the  power  of  opinion.  The  king  of 
Prussia  was  compelled  to  yield  to  this  power ;  and  for  a  season  he 
was  crushed  under  the  iron  heel  of  the  conqueror.  He  Was  tardily 
making  up  his  mind  to  break  his  chains  whilst  lord  Lauderdale  was 
negotiating  at  Paris.  Before  the  British  envoy  had  quitted  Paris, 
Napoleon  had  set  off  with  the  determination  to  cut  short  the  vacil- 
lation of  Prussia,  by  one  blow  which  should  destroy  all  the  ascend- 
ancy which  the  House  of  Brandenburgh  had  acquired  since  the 
days  of  Frederic  the  Great.  England  was  no  prompter  in  tht  con- 
test for  which  Prussia  was  now  preparing. 

ComjKired  with  the  mighty  warlike  operations  over  Germany 
during  the  arftumn  of  1806,  the  exertions  of  the  British  arms  read 
like  trifling  episodes  of  a  great  epic.  In  November,  1805,  a  Prus- 
sian and  British  force  had  landed  in  Naples,  without  opposition  by 
the  Neapolitan  court,  which  had  professed  neutrality  whilst  the  war 
of  the  coalition  of  Austria  and  Russia  against  France  was  in  pro- 
gress. This  was  an  opportunity  for  Napoleon.  From  his  camp 
at  SchSnbrunn,  on  the  27th  of  December,  1806,  he  addressed  a 
proclamation  to  an  army  appointed  to  enter  Naples :  "The  Nea- 
politan dynasty  has  ceased  to  reign.  Its  existence  is  incompat- 
ible with  the  tranquillity  of  Europe  and  the  honour  of  my  crbwn. 
Soldiers!  march  ;  throw  into  the  wavefe,  if  they  wait  for  you,  the 
Weak  battalions  of  the  tyrant  of  the  seas."  His  brother  Joseph 
was  at  the  head  of  this  army.  Napoleon  in  a  few  weeks  wfote  to 
this  brother,  "  My  will  is  that  the  Bourbons  shall  have  ceased  to 
reign  at  Naples.  I  intend  to  seat  on  that  throne  a  prince  of  tny 
own  house.  In  the  first  place  you,  if  4t  suits  you."  *  Whether  it 
suited,  or  not,  the  command  was  sufficient ;  as  It  was  sufficient  for 
brother  Louis,  who  was  proclaimed  king  of  Holland  in  Jtme. 
Joseph  entered  the  city  of  Naples  on  the  1 5th  of  February ;  the 
king  withdrew  to  Palermo;  and  Joseph  caused  himself  to  be  pro- 
claimed king  on  the  30th  of  March.  In  Sicily  therie  was  a  British 
army  commanded  by  sir  John  Stuart  Sir  Sidney  Smith  had  the 
tommand  of  a  squadron  at  Palermo.  The  people  of  Calabria  were 
discontented  under  their  French  masters ;  and  Stuart  was  urged 
by  the  court  of  Naples  to  render  them  assistance.  He  landed  near 
the  northern  frontier  of  Lower  Calabria  on  the  ist  of  July,  The 
French  general  Reynier  collected  his  forces,  and  directed  them 
^  **  L«tteA  of  Natioleon  to  Jeneph,**  ^<A.  i.  p.  74. 
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towards  the  place  of  disembarkation.  "  I  wished  to  march  imme* 
diately  on  the  English,  to  throw  them  into  the  sea,"  he  writes  td 
king  Joseph.  The  English  did  nbt  wait  upon  the  beach  to  be 
thrown  into  the  sea.  They  marched  to  the  interior,  and  on  the  4fh 
fought  the  battle  of  Maida, — a  battle  which  has  given  a  name  to  a 
district  of  London.  It  was  quickly  decided — not  by  cannon  or 
musketry,  but  by  the  bayonet.  Reynier  has  related  his  defeat 
with  unusual  candour.  When  within  half-gun-shot  of  the  English^ 
which  remained  carrying  arms,  the  drums  of  the  French  regiments 
beat  the  charge.  Oh  they  rushed,  as  the  English  battalions  opened 
their  fire.  "  But,"  says  Reynier,  "  when  they  had  only  fifteen  steps 
to  make  in  order  to  reach  the  enemy's  line  with  the  bayonet,  and 
destroy  it,  the  soldiers  of  the  ist  regiment  turned  their  backs  and 
fled-  Those  of  the  42nd  perceived  the  movement  j  4nd>  though 
they  had  only  a  few  more  steps  to  take,  began  to  hesitate ^  and  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  the  ist.  As  soon  as  I  perceived  the  flight 
of  the  1st  regiment  I  turned  towards  the  second  line,  to  charge 
with  that,  but  the  Poles  were  already  in  flight"*  It  was  was  all 
over.  The  slaughter  of  the  flying  French  was  terrific.  There 
was  an  officer  in  Reynier's  army,  more  known  as  a  man  of  genius 
—one  of  the  wittiest  of  pamphleteers  after  the  Restoration  of  the 
Bourbons — Paul  Louis  Courier,  who  writes  to  a  friend  after  this 
battle, — "  the  adventure  is  grievous  for  poor  Reynier.  We  fought 
no-where.  All  eyes  are  upon  us.  With  our  good  troops,  and 
forces  equal,  to  be  beaten  in  a  few  minutes  !  Such  a  thing  has 
not  been  seen  since  the  Revolution."  t  The  victory  was  decisive ; 
but  there  were  no  permanent  advantages  fro  n  the  victory.  Thfe 
Calabrian  insurgents  drove  the  French  out  of  the  province.  But 
they  returned  after  sir  John  Stuart  had  left ;  and  there  was  a  pro- 
tracted and  a  cruel  warfare  of  soldiery  against  peasantry,  with  the 
usual  result  of  such  unequal  conflicts. 

The  news  of  tlie  battle  of  Maida  which  reached  London  6n  the 
2nd  of  September  hiade  the  English  pulse  beat  a  little  higher ;  but 
it  did  not  produce  half  the  excitement  of  '^he  news  bf  the  taking  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  ^lich  news  arrived  on  the  13th.  What  did  it  mat- 
ter to  the  eager  hopes  of  commercial  men  that  sir  Home  Popham 
had  accomplished  this  great  adventure  without  orders  from  home  ? 
He  had  commanded  the  naval  force  at  the  taking  of  the  Dutch 
Settlement  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  January — ^an  important 
conquest,  which,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  we  have  retained 
ever  since.    The  Spanish  colonies  on  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  were 

*  Reynier  to  Joseph,  July  5. 

t  **  GBuvres  de  P.  L.  Courier/*  tome  iv.  p.  113  (Bruwllet*  i&i^b 
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considered  to  be  Ul-defended ;  and  sir  Home  Popham  determined 
to  make  a  dasli  at  a  region  reported  to  be  so  rich  in  treasure  and 
merchandise,  and  so  capable  of  affording  a  great  opening  to  Brit- 
ish commercial  enterprise,  that  he  would  be  justified  in  acting  upon 
his  own  impulse.  Having  obtained  from  the  general  at  the  Cape 
the  assistance  of  some  troops,  he  arrived  in  June  at  the  mouth  of 
La  Plata.  Buenos  Ayres  was  taken  without  opposition,  with  a 
great  booty  in  the  Treasury,  and  vast  stores  in  the  shipping  on 
the  river.  The  triumphant  man  sent  home  a  circular  addressed  to 
the  mercantile  and  manufacturing  towns  in  Great  Britain,  which 
drove  the  speculators  wild.  Not  the  Scotch  when  they  colonized 
Darien  sent  out  such  wonderiul  cargoes  of  goods  as  were  sent  in 
1806.  When  the  cargoes  arrived  Buenos  Ayres  had  again  changed 
masters.  Under  the  command  of  a  French  colonel  in  the  Spanish 
service,  an  attack  was  made  on  the  British  troops  in  the  city ;  and 
after  a  sanguinary  conflict  they  surrendered  ns  prisoners  of  war. 
There  was  a  more  fatal  termination  of  the  South  American  enter- 
prises in  the  following  year.  Thus  it  was,  and  thus  it  had  been, 
from  the  commencement  of  the  war  in  1793.  Year  after  year  the 
armies  of  England  were  erigaged  in  what  the  greatest  of  her  com- 
manders described  as  the  most  ruinous  of  systems — the  carrying 
on  '*  a  little  war.*'  Expeditions  were  again  and  again  organized,  to 
operate  rather  as  distraction!?  of  the  enemy  than  to  produce  any 
permanent  impression  upon  the  issue  of  the  contest.  Whilst 
Napoleon  rapidly  directied  a  great  and  overwhelming  force  upon 
one  point,  England  was  attempting  enterprises  in  Europe,  in  Asia, 
in  Africa,  in  America,  some  of  which  had  a  temporary  success, 
others  a  lamentable  failure  ;  but  in  all  of  which  the  bravery  of  her 
.troops  amply  proved  what  a  large  army  of  such  men  could  do,  if 
fairly  brought  to  grapple  even  with  the  veterans  of  Marengo  or 
Austerlitz.  At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  for 
seven  years  before,  vast  as  were  the  sums  expended  upon  small 
achievements,  the  government  of  George  III.  could  never  "screw 
its  courage  to  the  sticking-place,"  to  conduct  a  war  against  the  ag- 
.gressions  of  the  Republic  and  the  ambition  of  Napoleon,  upon  a 
scale  that  might  emulate  the  vigour  with  which  the  government  of 
Anne  conducted  the  war  against  the  ambition  of  Louis  the  Foui> 
teenth. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Napoleon  takes  the  field  against  Prussia. — Positions  of  the  Prassian  and  French  armies—* 
Battle  of  Jena.— iThe  French  eqter  Berlin .~-Tho  new  Paniamsnt  meeu.-xBiU  passed 
lor  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade. — Proceedings  which  resulted  in  a  change  of 
Ministry. — A  great  Constitutional  Question. — The  new  Administration. — Parliament 
dissolved. — Battle  of  Eylan. — Cold  enconra.^ement  of  England  to  the  Allies. — Expedi- 
tions to  vations  pOints^r-Expeditioa  tothe  DardaaeJtes.— Its  failure,  and  that  of  oClier 
Turkish  expeditions. — Expedition  against  Buenos  Ayres.— :Its  lamentable  results." 
General  Whitelock. — Meeting  of  the  new  Parliament. — Battle  of  Friedland. — Peace 
between  Russia  and  France.— Treaty  of  Tilsit. — Secret  articles  of  the  Treaty  become 
knowxi  to  the  British  g(Mrertmient*^<The  Danish  fleet— Expedition,  to  Ccf>enhagea.— 
Bombardatent.-^Surrender  of  the  Fleet. 

On  the  night  of  the  25th  of  September,  Napoleon,  accompanied 
by  the  empress,  and  by  Talleyrand,  left  Paris.  There  was  some- 
thing more  important  to  accomplish  than  remaining  at  the  Tuileries 
for  the  mystification  of  lord  Lauderdale.  The  French  emperor 
proceeded  with  his  usual  rapidity  to  Mayence ;  atid  from  Mayence 
to  Wartzbourg,  where  German  potentates  and  German  generals 
came  to  bow  before. his  greatness.  Around  him  was  his  army  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  divided  into  nine  corps.  There 
were  three  Prussian  armies,  of  which  the  principal  army  of  fifty- 
five  thousand  men  was  commanded  by  the  king  in  person,  with  his 
nephew,  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  as  his  lieutenant-general.  This 
was  the  famous  general  who  advanced  into  France  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Revolution,  and  raised  a  spirit  in  the  people,  that,  begun  in 
patriotism  and  a  passion  for  liberty,  degenerated  into  a  passion  for 
conquest.  The  duke  was  now  seventy-one  years  of  age.  He  had 
resigned  the  command  of  the  Prussian  and  Austrian  forces  in  1793, 
and  for  thirteen  years  had  been  looking  upon  the  great  contests  of 
Europe  without  taking  any  part  in  the  struggle.  The  issue  of  one 
of  the  most  tremendous  conflicts  of  a  time  when  the  whole  system 
of  military  tactics  was  changed,  was  now  confided  to  a  pupil  of 
Frederick  the  Great.  He  was  confronted  with  Napoleon,  with 
Bernadotte,  Davoust,  Soult,  Lannes,  Ney,  Augereau,  Murat, 
Bessi^res,  Lefebvre, — commanders  who  were  formed  in  a  school 
of  warfare  which^  utterly  disregarding. tl.e  routine  of  the  parade 
p;outtd,  iiftd  the  systematic  and  slow  "manoeuvres  of  a  past  tfme, 
rapidly  concentrated  large  masses  ior  the  'attack  of  an  enemy, 
tiidrBerttrt  A'tite  anrount  of  Carriage  m  their  own- rankV  sathat  ^he 
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opposing  force  was  annihilated.  The  ancient  duke  had  some 
notions  that  he  had  discovered  the  secret  of  French  success.  He 
was  for  advancing  against  Napoleon's  legions,  and  boldly  attacking 
them.  But  time  was  an  important  element  in  these  calculations. 
The  Prussians,  before  they  moved  to  attack,  ivere  holding  councils 
of  war ;  discussing  plans  ;  attempting  to  negotiate  ;  and,  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  pacific  overtures,  desiring  the  haughty  emperor  imme- 
diately to  withdraw  his  troops  beyond  the  Rhine,  and  to  commence 
his  retreat  on  the  8th  of  October.  Napoleon  replied  by  an  instant 
march  into  Saxony,  after  issuing  a  proclamation  to  his  soldiers 
which  concluded  by  saying  that  the  Prussians  would  find  that  the 
hostility  of  **  the  great  people'^  was  more  terrible  than  the  tempests 
of  the  ocean. 

The  Prussian  armies  were  posted  on  the  Saaie,  m  the  vicinity 
of  Erfurt,  Gotha,  and  Eisenach.  The  outposts  of  the  Prussians 
and  French  were  close  to  each  other  on  the  8th  of  October.  Battles 
of  separate  divisions  had  been  fought^,  as  the  Prussians  advanced 
to  meet  their  antagonists.  They  were  compelled  to  relinquish  the 
ofiEensive  system,  which  was  incompatible  with  the  tardiness  and 
irresolution  of  their  commanders.  All  that  bravery  could  do  would 
be  done.  All  that  patriotism  could  do  would  be  stimulated  into 
chivalrous  enthusiasm,  when  the  beautiful  queen  of  Prussia  rode 
from  rank  to  rank  of  the  soldiery,  and  exhorted  them  to  fight  for 
their  country.  Bonaparte  sneered  ^t  the  qiieen  in  one  of  his 
bulletins.  "  We  seem  to  behold  Armida  in  her  madness  setting  firp 
to  her  own  palace."  But  something,  without  which  patriotism  and 
bravery  are  of  little  avail,  was  wanting  to  Prussia.  On  the  night 
of  the  13th  of  October  the  Prussian  watch-fires  extended  for  six 
leagues.  The  fires  of  the  French  under  Napoleon  spread  over  a 
small  space,  of  which  the  central  fires  lighted  up  the  summit  of  the 
Landgrafenberg  on  which  Napoleon  bivouacked.  On  the  morning 
of  the  14th  of  October  he  attacked  that  portion  of  the  Prussian 
army  whiqh,  under  the  command  of  the  prince  of  Hohenlohe  at 
Jena  was  unprepared  for  an  immediate  assault.  The  main  body 
was  at  Auerstadt ;  and  was  attacked  by  Davoust.  Thus,  this  gr^t 
battle,  which  decided  the  fate  of  the  Prussian  monarchy,  is  some- 
times called  the  battle  of  Jena  and  sometimes  the  battle  of 
Auerstadt.  By  whatever  name  jthis.  fatal  day  of  the  14th  qi 
October  is  known,  in  that  double  battle,  in  which  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  men  were  engaged,  with  seven  hundred  pieces  of 
canoQg^  J^yentJ  thousand  Prussians  were  killed  or  wounded,  and 
above  thirty  t;housand  were  taken  pri3oners.  The  kiQg  fled  frqn[) 
4be  fiekl;  t)xp  4uke  of  3rujQ;5wick  received  a  shpt  ip  bis  ejfe,  <4 
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whidb  voimd  he  di^d  on  the  loth  of  November.  AH  the  pnncip«|l 
fortified  towns  surrendered  to  the  French,  without  resistance.  In 
-the  northern  provinces  the  Prussian^eneral&,Bliicherand  Lestocq 
kept  3ome  regiments  together.  All  the  rest  of  the  great  force  that 
was  on  the  banks  of  the  Saale  in  October  was  broken.  On  the  25th 
the  French,  under  the  con^roand  of  Davoust,  entered  Berlin.  Napo- 
leon made  his  triumphal  entry  on  the  following  day.-  On  the  15th  of 
November,  he  wrote  to  his  brother  Joseph,  "  the  Prussian  army  and 
monarchy  have  ceased  to  exist."  *  On-  the  20th  of  November  he 
issued  from  the  palace  of  the  House  of  Brandenburg  the  celebrated 
decree  a^inst  the  commerce  of  England,  known  as  the  Berlin 
Pecree.  The  ambition  of  Napoleop  could  scarcely  be  satiated  by 
the  destruction  of  the  monarchy  tliat  Frederick  the  Great  had 
built  up ;  for  Russia  was  still  in  arins ;  England  was  still  unscathedj. 
His  project  of  invasion  was  laid  aside»  to  give  place  to  a  project 
quite  as  in() practicable — that  of  putting  England  into  a  condition  of 
isolation  with  the  rest  of  Europe.  He  now  writes  to  Joseph,  "  the 
news  of  what  has  just  h^-ppened  has  thrown-  London  into  consterna- 
tion. The  occupation  of  Hamburg,  which  I  have  just  effected,  an4 
the  declaratiop  of  the  blockade  of  the  Br^tis^h  islands,  will  increase 
this  uneasiness." 

At  this  moment  marshal  Lannes  wrote  to  the  conqueror  at 
Berlin,  that  the  soldiers  of  his  corps>  having  neard  a  proclamation 
addressed  to  th^  great  army,  had  cried  out  **  Live,  the  Emperor  of 
the  West !  "  In  the  name  of  his  corps,  the  politic  Lannes  desired 
to  know  whether  in  future  he  might  address  his  despatches  to  tlie 
Emperor  of  the  West  ?  No  answer  was  given  ;  but  the  idea  took 
possession  of  the  soul  of  Napoleon.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  sol- 
diers, says  Thiers,  divined  his  ambition.  It  inspired  him  with  a 
profound  joy.  He  kept  his  own  counsel,  whilst  he  cherished  in 
secret  his  passion  for  this  title.f  Emperor  of  the  West  I  3ut  how 
so,  whilst  England  was  in  arms  ?  Perish  then  her  commerce  1 
The  Berlin  Decree  went  forth,  followed  by  that  of  Milan ;  and 
upon  the  raft  of  Tilsit  the  emperor  of  the  French,  and  the  emperor 
of  all  the  Russias,  ^ree  to  divide  the  world,  the  one  as  Emperor 
of  the  West,  the  other  as  Emperor  of  the  East 

From  battle  ^elds  and  triumphs  wo  turn  to  a  warfare  that  looks 
less  magnificent,  but  which  is  nevertheless  not  without  its  influence 
in  the  affairs  of  nations — the  party  conflicts  of  the  British  Parlia? 
m^pt ;  the  ministerial  changes  of  the  British  Monarchy. 

After  the  4path  of  Mr.  Fox,  the  ministry  of  lord  GrqnvjyUe  ie^X^ 

^  **  G«n««|}oivleB«  tdlh  King  Joseph/'  vol.  i.  p.  211. 
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Ifeelf  weak  in  parliament.  No  statesman  of  commanding  ability 
had  joined  the  government.  Lord  Holland  was  tlie  only  new  mem- 
ber of  the  administration.  Mr.  Canning  resisted  an  overture  to" 
take  office.  A  dissolutioTi  was  resolved  upon.  The  result  was 
favourable  to  the  administration  ;  and  they  had  a  considerable 
majority  when  the  new*parliament  met  on  the  15th  of  December. 
The  great  subject  of  debate  was  on  the  papers  which  related  to  the 
negotiation  for  peace  with  France.  The  able  and  spirited  speech 
of  lord  Howick,  in  which  he  advocated  an  amount  of  resistance  to 
Napoleon  which  even  the  keenest  war  partisan  could  not  disap- 
prove, gave  the  ministers  a  triumph  without  a  division.  The  finan- 
cial propositions  of  lord  Henry  Petty  contemplated  an  annual 
system  of  loans,  to  make  provision  for  a  permanent  state  of  war- 
fare, setting  a  portion  of  these  loans  aside  at  accumulating  interest,, 
to  constitute  a  sinking  fund  for  their  redemption.  These  schemes 
have  passed  "  into  a  limbo  large  and  broad,"  which  statesmen  have 
long  since  deserted.  The  great  work  of  this  session  was  the 
Abolition  of  the  Slave-Trade.  On  the  23rd  of  February,  1807,  the 
House  of  Commons  decided  by  the  vast  majority  of  283  to  16,  that 
the'  House  should  go  into  Committee  on  the  Slave-Trade  bill,  the 
second  reading  having  iDeen  previously  carried,  as  it  had  been 
carried  in  the  Lords.  When  sir  Samuel  Romilly  burst  into  un- 
usual eloquence,  in  describing  the  feelings  with  which  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce  would  that  night  lay  his  head  on  his  pillow,  as  the  pre- 
server of  millions  of  his  fellow-creatures,  as  contrasted  with  that 
man  who  had  waded  to  a  throne  through  slaughter  and  oppression, 
the  House  shouted  again  and  again,  even  as  uneducated  mul- 
titudes shout  when  their  feelings  are  deeply  stirred  by  impas- 
sioned oratory.  The  bill  was  read  a  third  lime  on  the  i8th  of 
March  ;  was  passed,  with  some  trifling  amendments  in  the  Lords ; 
and  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  25th  of  March.  On  that  day 
the  Grenville  ministry  delivered  Up  the  seals  of  office.  They  had 
not  been  ejected  from  the  counsels  of  the  sovereign  by  a  parlia- 
rtientary  majority.  They  had  been  required  by  the  king  to  give  a 
pledge  which  no  constitutional  minister  could  give.  They  had, 
somewhat  indiscreetly,  it  is  held,  but  as  many  will  think  most  con- 
scientiously, brought  forward  the  question,  though  in  a  very  limited 
shape,  which  drove  Mr.  Pitt  from  office  in  1801.  There  were  too 
rftany  ***  friends  of  the  king  *'  ready  to  take  advantage  of  their  indis- 
cretion. They  were  excluded  from  power ;  and  for  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century  the  party  of  the' Whigs  was  the  party  of  Opp6s"it!dn. 
On  the  5th  of  March,' 1807,  lord  Howkk  moved  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  Mir  for  Securing  to  all  his  Majesty's  subject  J  the  privi* 
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lege  ol  serviag  fax  tbe^armj^or  navy^  upon  their  Uk)ng'aa  oath  pre- 
scribed by  act  of  Parliament.  He  asked,  was  it  politic  when  we 
were  cootendiog  with  such  a'  powerful  enemy,  to  prevent  a  large 
portion  of  the  population,  of  the  country  from  contributing  to 
the  common  defence  ?  Mr.  Perceval  denounced  the  proposed  bill 
as  one  of  the  most  dangerous  measures  that  had  ever  been  sub- 
mitted to. the  judgment  of  the  legi^latuBe.  On  the  i8th  of  March 
lord  Howick  postponed  the  second  reading  of  the  bilL  He  was 
not  authorized,  he  said,  nor  would  it  accord  with  his  duty,  to  enter 
into  any  explanation  on  the  subject.  The  king  had  then  declared 
against  the  bill.  Lord  Sidmouth  had  sent  in  his  resignation.  The 
king's  mind  was  diligently  made  known.  The  expectants  of  office, 
even  those  who  advocated  the  measure  of  Catholic  relief,  would 
sacrifice  every  consideration  to  the  comfort  of  the  king.  The  min^ 
isters  saw  their  danger,  and  in  deference  to  the  earnestly  expressed 
wishes  of  his  majesty^  consented  to  withdraw  the  measure  on  Roman 
Catholic  enlistment  Mr,  Abbot  enters  in  his  Diary  of  the  i8th  of 
March,  "  The  duke  of  York,  duke  of  Portland,  and  lord  Eldon  have 
been  very  busy  for  the  last  ten  days  ;  and  {he  tone  at  Windsor  very 
triumphant  over  the  yielding  ministers."  *  The  ministers  did  not 
yield  an  unqualified  ab^donment  of  their  desire  to  avert  the  dan>> 
gers  of  Ireland  by  concession.  They  sent  a  cabinet  minute  to  the 
king  on  the  15th  of  March,  stating  that  those  of  his  confidential 
servants  who  had  promoted  the  bill  in  parliament  aow.  abandoned 
the  whole  measure  ;  .that  it  was  intended  as  a  first  step  towards  a 
system  of  policy  which  they  thought  essential  to  the  interests  of 
the  empire  ;  that  although  they  had  endeavoured  to  prevent  thQ 
Catholic  petition  from  being  brought  forward,  they  must  necessarily 
declare  their  own  individual  opinions  in  its  favor  whenever  agitated 
In  parliament ;  and,  that  their  sense  of  duty  required  them  to  prp- 
pose  at  any  time,  from  time  to  time,  such  measures  towards  the 
Catholics  as  should  in  their  judgments  most  contribute  to  th^ 
security  and  tranqufUity  of  Ireland,  t  This  abstract  of  the  cabinet 
minute,  by  the  Spe^er,  from  a  copy  shown  to  him,  is  more  circurar 
stantial  than  any  account  we  have  seen  of  the  ministerial  pro- 
ceeding. The  immediate  cause  of  the  termination  of  the  minis- 
try is  stated  in  a  letter  of  lord  Grenville  to  the  Speaker  :  "  On 
the  merits  of  the  measune  which  has  led  to  this  consequence,  I 
fear  we  are  not  wholly  agreed  in  opinion.  But  that  measure 
is  not  the  point  on  which  the  government  is  now  at  issue.  We  had 
decided-  to  li?t  it  drop  ;  buj  there  has  been  since  required  of  us  a 
written  and  positive  engagement  never,  under  any  circumstances,  to 

*  Lord  Colchester's  Diary,  vol^  it  p.  loa.  t  /3»^,  p,  10}* 
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propose  in  fhe  Closet  any  meiisare  of  concession  to  the  Catholks, 
t^teven  connected  with  the  question."  ^  If  the  ministers  had  given 
Buch  a  pledge  they  would  have  been  fitter  ministers  of  the  Sublime 
Porte  than  of  the  court  of  St.  James's.  They  rikight  have  said  to 
&eir  sovereign; 

**  This  is  ttie  English,  not  the  TuHriA  Court." 

They  refused  to  give  the  pledge  required  ;  and  the  king  very 
quiclcly  formed  a  new  administration.  The  constitutional  question 
6f  the  danger  to  which  the  country  would  be  exposed,  if  ministers 
should  bind  themselves  by  pledges  to  their  sovereign  not  to  give 
advice  that  might  be  disagreeable  to  him,  was  ably  maintained  in  a 
a  spirited  debate  of  the  9th  of  April,  when  Mr.  Brand  moved  a 
Resolution,  "  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  first  duties  of  the  confiden- 
tial Servants  of  the  Crown  to  restrain  themselves  by  any  pledge, 
Expressed  or  implied,  from  offering  to  the  king  any  advice  which 
the  course  of  circumstances  may  render  necessary  for  the  welfare 
imd  security  of  the  Empire."  The  resolution  was  met  by  a  motioil 
for  reading  the  other  orders  df  the  day.  The  Opposition'  sustained 
A  mq^t  unexpected  defeat,  having  a  majority  against  them  of 
thirty-two  in  an  extraordinarily  full  house.  On  that  occasion  sif 
Samuel  Romilly  declared  that  the  true  question  before  the  House 
was,  whether  it  was  not  a  high  crime  and  misdetneanor  in  any  mfn* 
Ister  in  the  confidence  of  the  king  to  subscribe  to  a  pledge  that  he 
Would  not  offer  any  advice  to  his  majesty  whfcb'  might  appear  to 
him  to  be  essential  to  the  interests  of  the  empire.  There  wis 
another  constitutional  question  mooted  in  this  debate-^that  there 
could  be  no  exercise  of  the  prerogative  in  which  <he  king  cotild  be 
without  some  adviser.  The  hew  ministers  had  avowed  that  th^ 
king  had  acted  without  advice.  They  disowned  the  responsibility^ 
but  they  could  not  escape  from  the  constitutional  inference — that 
by  accepting  office  they  had  assumed  the  responsibility .f  Mr.  May, 
in  his  recent  excellent  work,  says,  "no  coiistitutionkl  writer  would 
how  be  found  to  defend  the  pledge  itself,  or  to  maintain  that  the 
ministers  who  accepted  oflBce  in  cohsequence  of  the  refusal  of  that 
pledge,  had  not  taken  upon  themselves  the  same  responsibility  as  If 
they  had  advised  it."t  The  holders  of  office  had  noAv  a  majority 
Over  those  whom  the  king  had  turned  out.  The  alarmists  of  the 
Church  took  part  with  the  king,  and  the  ministers,  khowing  the 
value  of  the  old  popular  cry  of  "  No  Popery,"  dissolved  the  partia- 
ment  at  the  end  of  its  first  session. 

The  new  ministry,  of  which  the  Duke  of  Portland  w^s  the  nom- 

*  Lord  Colchester's  Diary,  vol.  ii.  p.  xo2.  t  Hansard — roL  ix> 
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ioal  liead,  bst  of  which  Mr.  Perceval,  lis  Chancellor  o£  the  Ex- 
chequer,  was  the  real  leader,  enrolled  lord  Eldon  as  Chancellor, 
Mr.  Caonifig  as  Foreign  Secretary,  lord  Hawkesbury  as  Home 
Secretary,  and  lord  Castlereagh  as  War  and  Colonial  Secretary. 
The  Duke  of  Richmond  was  lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  sir 
Arthur  WeUesiey,  Cliief  Secretary.  There  were  other  holders  ©£ 
high  office,  who  were  long  associated  with  the  fortunes  of  the  great 
party  upon  whom  tlie  conduct  of  affairs  now  devolved — lords  Bath- 
urst,  Camden,  and  Westmorland.  The  deliberations  of  Parliament 
were  soon  terminated.  It  was  prorogued  by  commission,  and  a 
dissolution  announced  on  the  27th  of  April.  His  majesty  was 
^  aaxioas  to  recur  to  the  sense  of  his  people,  while  the  events  which 
have  r^endy  taken  place  are  yet  fresh  in  their  recollection."  The 
people,  thus  addressed,  understood  little  of  constitutional  questions. 
Thpy  had  a  horror  of  any  approach  to  conciliation  of  the  Cath- 
olics of  Ireland,  whatever  the  nuDst  enlightened  statesmen  of  either 
party  might  think  was  just.  They  had  a  natural  sympathy  with 
the  persoQsd  feelipg»of  their  king,  now  advanced  in  years,  with  the 
infirmities  of  age  coming  fast  upon  bim>  for  he  was  nearly  blind. 
The  Corporation  of  London  addressed  the  king  as  the  preserver  of 
onr  reHgioct,  laws,  and  liberties,  and  the  protector  of  the  religioui^ 
interests  of  his  people;  *  The  party  cry  was  "  King  and  Constitu- 
tion," at  a  time  when  the  sjuecessful  attempt  to  merge  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  kiJPigfs  nHni&ters  in  the  irresponsible  power  of  the  king, 
had  given  the  constitution  as  rude  a  shock  as  any  encroachment  of 
the  old  da3rs  oi  ^*  the  nght  davine  of  kings  to  govern  wrong.^' 

On  the  point  of  leaving  Downing-street,  lord  Grenville  wrote 
to  his  brother,  **  The  deed  is  done,  and  I  am  again  a  free  man,  and 
to  you  I  may  express,  what  it  would  seem  like  affectation  to  say  to 
others,  the  inftnite  pleasure  I  derive  from  my  emancipation."  To 
continue  actively  to  participate  in  the  conduct  of  the  war  on  th^ 
continent  would  have  appeared  a  hopeless  task,  even  to  the  san- 
guine mind  of  Mr.  Pitt.  After  Austerlitz,  the  great  minister  was 
reported  to  have  said,  "  Tear  up  the  map  of  Europe."  It  was 
frightfully  torn  al^r  the  Prussian  humiliation  at  Jena.  That  it 
would  ever  be  joined  again  now  appeared  very  improbable,  although 
the  Prussian  and  Russian  forces  had,  in  February,  made  a  deter- 
mtned  stand  at  Eylau*  At  this  place  in  Eastern  Prussia,  was 
6mght,  on  the  9th  of  February,  one  of  the  most  terrible  battles  of 
the  great  war.  Tlie  remnant  of  the  Prussian  army  had  been 
enabled  to  form,  a  junction, with  the  main  Russian  army  under 
genenU  Bcnningseil.    The  French,  at  the  end  of  November,  had 

•  "  Aqi^i^  RiBOs$«r«"  .**>7— April  aa. 
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entered  Warsaw  ;  where  the  prospect  of  national  independence,  to' 
which  Napoleon  had  given  an  equivocal  encoafagement,  ensisred' 
the  French  a  welcome  reception.     Napoleon  himself  entered  WaV^ 
saw  on  the  tQth  of  December.     The  French  armies  had  crossed 
the  Vistula,  and  had  taken  up  their  winter  quarters  from  Elbing  to 
Warsaw.    They  wanted  rest ;  but  the  active  Russian  general  al- 
lowed them  no  rest.     He  attacked  Bemadotte  on  the  26th  of  De- 
cember ;  and  in  the  battle  of  Pultusk  the  French  found  that  their 
emperor  had  undervalued  the  enemy  with  whom  he  had  to  deal. 
He  had  written  to  Cambac^r^s,  before  crossing  the  Vistula,  *•  All 
this  is  childVplay,  to  which  I  must  put  an  end."*    He  coOld  not 
"finish  with  all  his  enemies  as  quickly  as  he  expected.    Bernadotte; 
under  the  orders  of  the  emperor,  moved  to  Thorn,  on  the  Vistula, 
in  the  expectation  that  Benningsen  would  follow,  and  that  Napo* 
leon  would  go  forth  and  fall  upon  the  too  eager  Russian.     But 
Benningsen  was  not  so  easily  entrapped.     He  retired  to  Preus* 
sisch  Eylau,  a  small  town  in  the  circle  of  Kfinigsberg.     Here  h< 
was  followed  by  Napoleon,  with  eighty  thousand  men,  according  to 
the  Russian  accounts.     Some  French  historians  admit  srfxty-^lght 
thousand.     Thiers  maintains  that  only  fift}^four  thousand  were  in 
the  field.     He  estimates  the  Russians  at  seventy-twO  thotisand,  with 
eight  thousand  Prussians.     There  was  probably  to  great  dispro- 
portion of  numbers  on  either  side.     The  French,  says  Thiers,  had 
the  confidence  of  success,  and  the  love  of  glory ;  the  Russians  had 
a  certain  fanaticism  of  obedience,  which  led  them  blindly  to  defy 
deUth.     Some  may  think— which  the  historian  evidently  does  not 
think — that  the  fanaticism  of  duty  is  more  to  be  admired  than  the 
presumption  of  vanity.     Napoleon  had  passed  the  night  of  the  7tll 
of  February  at  the  house  of  the  postmaster,  In* the  little  town  o£ 
Eylau,  situate  on  a  small  emfnence.     As  the  winter  morning broke^ 
the  emperor  stood  in  the  churchyard,  straining  his  eyes  to  watch 
the  movements  of  masses  of  Russians  in  the  plain  below.    A  keen 
east  wind  was  blowing ;  the  snow  was  falling  thick  and  fast ;  lie 
was  scarcely  aware  that  a  detachment  of  Russians  was  upon  him, 
from  whose  hands  he  was  only  resciied  by  the  devotion  of  hie 
guard.     The  battle  soon  became  general ;  and  the  dreadful  strug- 
gle went  on  till  ten  o'clock  at  nitjht.     For  hours  the  advantage  on 
either  side  was  very  doubtful.     When  darkness  fell  upon  the  com- 
batants there  was  still  no  victory.     The  next  morning  Napoleon 
looked  upon  the  field  of  battle,  and  there  beheld  thousands  of  dead- 
and  dying ;  horses  .«^ruck  down ;  cannon  disittoCtnted  ^^all  lying 
amidst  frozen  ponds  and  drifts  of  snoir,  whilst  burning  ^amie^ 

*"  Thierri,  tone  vii.  p.  #16^ 
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and  fanas  added  to  the  horror  of  the  scene.  Kapoleoi^  for  once^ 
seemed  to  feel  the  ^^  one  touch  of  nature  "  which  ^' makes  the  whole, 
world  kin."  This  spectacle,  he  cried,  should  inspire  princes,  with, 
the  love  of  peace  and  the  horror  of  war.*  Hi3  heart  was  scarcely 
affected  by  what  was  not  agreeable  to  his  taste  to  look  upon.  Ha 
had  made  an  experiment  of  dressing  some  regiments  in  the  white 
uniform  of  the  old  days  of  the  Lilies.  He  turned  shuddering  from 
the  patches  of  blood  which  the  white  cloth  made  too  conspicuous* 
He  would,  in  future,  have,  nothing  but  blue  for  his  soldiery.  The 
butcher's  blue  frock  hides  the  blood  ;  but  nevertheless  there  is  the 
same  blood  on  tlie  floor  of  the  slaughter-house. 

For  more  Uum  four  mo^hs  it  w^  expected  that  important  rer 
suits  would  hava  e^ued  from  tlie  vigorous  resistance,  which  Napo- 
leon had  encountered  at  Eylau.. .  The  king,  of  Prussia  had  rejected 
his  propositions  for  peace ; ,  the  Russians  had  been  reinforced ; 
the  emperor  of  the  French  had  ordered  a  new  conscription,  the 
third  within  seven  months,  and  France  was  losing  heart.  Had 
there  been  a  vigorous  war  ministry  in  England  when  the  Allies  ap* 
plied  for  assistance,  some  great  result  might  have  been  obtained. 
Lord  Howick  answered  their  application  by  stating  that,  "  the 
Allies  must  not  look  for  anv  considerable  land  force  from  Great 

m 

Britain.''  A  subsidy  of  500.000/,  was,  granted — a  very  petty  and 
therefore  very  useless  aid.  The  emperor  of  Russia  had  asked  for 
a  loan  of  six  millions  from  the  government.  The  government  pro* 
posed  to  sanction  a  private  loan,  upon  a  complicated  security  for 
interest — that  the  Russian  duti^  u}X)n  British.merchandise  should 
be  levied  in  British  ports.  Great  Britain  had  other  modes  of  emf 
ploying  her  money  and  her  arms  than  in  carrying  on  war  upon  s/^ 
great  scale.  Whether  \iei  government  were  Whig  or  Tory,  there 
was  the  same  passion  for  liitle  expeditions.  A  writer  of  remarkr. 
able  powers  of  sarcasm  has  described  what  Bonaparte  would  dp,  if 
bis  counsellors  "  were  taken  from  the  English  political  caste."  He 
would  '  delay  doing  anything  until  the  season  for  operations  was 
nearly  gone  by ;  he  would  then  probably  treat  a  little,  and  be  duped 
by  his  allies,  and  cavil  and  wrangle  a  good  deal,  and  quarrel  with 
some  of  them,  and  excite  a  hatred  of  all  of  them  and  of  myself,  and 
a  contempt  of  his  plans  among  his  own  subjects.  But,  all  these 
preliminaries  of  failure  being  settled,  he  would  at  last  come  to  his. 
operations^  and  his  policy  would  be  to  get  up  a  number  of  neat 
little  expedition^,  eqi^al  in  number  to  the  things  he  wants  to  take — 
just  one  for  eaph  tjiing.**  f    This^  is  a  masterly  .description  of  the 

t  The  article  appeared  in  the  "  Edinburgh  Review,*'  October,  1808    -tid  was  attribo- 
ted  to  Mr.  Broiigliam.    S«e,  Homer's  Memors/'-^cA.  U.  p.  4^47.  ^  - 
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cocmtils,  in  i8b6,  of  the  Whigs,  who  b^qtteathed  rtviefr  policy  to 
fheir  Tory  successors  in  1807.  But  it  was  not  directed  against 
tfhe  Whigs.  It  was  published  in  October,  1808,  and  was  intended 
as  a  philippic  against  the  first  measures  of  the  Penhisular  war, 
which  it  was  predicted  would  fail,  as  most  other  miKtarj'  efforts 
had  failed,  in  producing  any  real  effect  upon  the  issue  of  the  con- 
test. There  was  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  what  was  said,  and  never 
more  truth  than  if  applied  to  the  "  neat  little  expeditions  "  of  the 
ministry  of  lord  Grenville  and  lord  Howick,  to  which  it  was  not 
meant  to  apply. 

In  February,  1807,  Mr.  Thomas  Grenville  is  at  the  head  of  the 
Admiralty.  He  does  not  quite  approve  of  the  measures  of  his 
colleague,  M'r.  Wyndham,  who  is  At  the  head  of  the  War  depart-^ 
ment.  He  writes,  **  Wyndham  is  sending  out  Whitelock  to  com- 
mand at  Plata.  I  know  not  why,  for  I  do  not  believe  that  he  is  a 
bit  better  than  Auchmuty.*'  Sir  Samuel  Auchmuty,  after  the  ixn- 
fortunate  result  of  Popliam*s  attempt  upon  Buenos  Ayrei,  had- 
Been  sent  out  with  a  reinforcement  of  3000  men.  He  found  that 
he  could  do  nothing  at  Buenos  Ayres;  and  had  attacked  Monte 
Video.  He  took  this  fortified  seaport  by  assault,  with  a  severe 
rbss.  When  Whitelock  was  sentotft  "to  command  at  Plata,"  the 
government  knew  nothing  of  the  success  of  Auchmuty;  and  his 
orders  were  to  place  his  forces,  united  with  those  of  general  Crath* 
ford,  under  the  command  of  general  Whitelock.  We  shall  have 
presently  to  speak  of  their  operations  art  Buenos  Ayres,  m  June. 
It  4s  curious  to  note  the  want  of  harmony  in  the  British  govern^' 
n^eht'fn  undertaking  these  enterprises.  Thomas  Grenville  sdys, 
<*  I  am  more  than  ever  convinced  that  all  those  distant  comblna* 
fions  are  of  necessity  subject  to  so  many  chances,  that  I  have  lit- 
tle stomach  to  them ;  but,  in  spite  of  my  feeble  opposition,  our 
military  projectors  are  running  after  one  expedition,  and  one  gen- 
eral with  another  and  another,  till,  in  military  language,  the  bat- 
talions are  all  clubbed,  and  no  man  knows  where  to  find  an  entire 
company."  ♦  Of  his  own  management  of  naval  expeditions,  Mr, 
Thomas  Grenville  is  very  confident.  An  imposing  force  is  to  be 
sent  to  the  Dardanelles,  to  co-operate  with  our  ally,  the  emperor 
of  Russia,  against  whom  the  Porte  had  declared  war,  we  suspect- 
ing that  the  French  influence  w^  becoming  paramount  over  the 
English  influence  at  Constantinople.  The  Admiralty  has  its  fa- 
vourite commander  in  its  eye.  "  The  Russian  minister,"  writes' 
Grenville,  "  has  the  modesty  to  propose  thmt  a  I^USSiln  admird^ 
shall  command  the  combined  naval  forc<^  at  the  Dardanelles. **  f 

•  **  Court,  &c.,  of  G«avv»  1 1  If'*  voi.  iv.p.  lU'  .t  /^*d.,  pi  iaf> 
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n^  pftmi  4:&aM^titi€  in  tft«  fdloof  ^nd  sagadlty  of  a  IMdftk  ad-) 
niial  was  amply  justified  by  the  metnotieB  of  Howe  and  N^tebn, 
and  by  the  living  examples  of  ColHit gwbod  and  Sidney  Smiths  Sir 
John  Thomas  Duckworth  was  vice-admiral  of  the  white ;  he  was, 
moreover,  a  Knight  of  the  Bath — an  honour  conferred  upon  him 
in  1801,  on  his  return  from  taking  quiet  possession  of  the  Danish 
West  India  islands.*  Great  was  the  astonishment  of  Mr.  Thomas 
GrenviUe,  a  few  weeks  after  he  went  out  of  office,  to  find  that  the 
expedition  to  the  Dardanelles  could  not  have  been  worse  man- 
aged, even  if  a  Russian  admiral  had  commanded.  '^  Dodcworth^s 
business  and  his  orders  plainly  directed  him  to  insist  upon  the 
surrender  of  the  Tm-kish  fleet,  or  to  burn  it^  and  to  bombard  the 
town.  Why  he  has  done  neidier,  and  has  retired  to  give  them 
time  to  make  this  enterprise  impossible,  I  cannot  guess ;'  but  am 
mortified  at  being  disappointed  of  a  triumph  which  1  had  thought 
was  as  certain  as  the  sailing  of  the  expedition."  f  It  is  scarcely 
necessar)'  to  enter  into  any  lengthened  detail  of  this  most  ridicu^ 
lous  adventure,  which  degraded  tlie  British  flag  in  the  eyes  of  all 
the  world.  The  French  amiaassador  at  Constantinople  was  general 
Sebastian! ;  the  English  ambassador  was  Mr.  Arbiitbnot.  The 
Russian  ambassador  had  gone  on-  board  an  English  ship ;  the 
French  and  the  British  ministers  reUiained,  each  threatening  sul- 
tan Selim  with  the  vangisance  of  tlieir  courts  if  he  did  not  cooform 
to  their  .wishes.  But  Sebastian!  bad  something  better  thait  threats 
to  offer — ^the  invindbles  of  Napoleon  should  come  to  cha^e  away 
the  Russian  armies  w1k>  were  oh  the  frontier.  Lord  Colli iigwood 
.a  ]anixai7  was  cruising  o£f  Cadiz,  when  he  received  orders  from 
the  Admiralty  to  detach  a  force  to  the  Dardanelles ;  and,  *'  as  the 
service  will  require  much  ability  and  firmness  in  the  officer  who  is 
to  command  it,  you  are  to  entrust  the  execution  thereof  to  vice* 
admiral  sir  John  Thomas  Duckworth."  Collingwood  left  little  dis- 
cretion to  the  ability  and  firmness  of  the  officer  that  he  had  not 
the  usual  liberty  of  a  chief-in-comraand  to  select.  He  recom- 
mended Duckworth  not  to  allow  any  negotiation  to  continue  more 
than  half-an-bour ;  as  any  proposition  to  treat  would  probably  be 
to  gain  time  for  preparing  resistance  or  securing  the  Turkish 
ships.  Duckworth,  with  seven  sail  of  the  line,  and  smaller  vessels, 
forced  the  passage  of  the  Dardanelles,  having  i^eceived  little  dam- 
age from  the  fire  of  the  castles  at  the  mouth  of  that  strait.  By  an 
unhappy  accidfent,  the  Ajax,  of  seyenty-four  gUQS»  had  been  pre- 
viotisdy  buri^.  But  the  force  was  large  enough  for  complete  suo- 
Gess.      The  Turkish  fortifications  along  the   Dardanelles   were 
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cUUpiclatcd.  When  the  fleet  appeared  before  CoAStantiao^l^^e 
Sultan  was  .alarmed,  and  would  gladly  have  yielded.  But  Seba» 
tiani  elxhorted  him  to  do  what  CoUingwood  foresaw  would  be  done 
— to  gain  time  by  negotiatiKH).  For  days  Duckworth  sentthreai* 
eniiig  notes,  and  persuasive  notes,  and  notes  that  showed  clearly 
that  nothing  was  to  be  attempted.  Meanwhile  the  skilful  Sehas* 
tiani  had  taught  the  Turks  how  to  defend  their  shores.  Cannon 
were  mounted  upon  works  at  which  the  whole  population  laboured- 
day  and  night.  Troops  lined  the  coast.  All  the  passage  down 
the  Dardanelles  assumed  a  very  different  aspect  from  that  which 
the  British  saw  as  they  passed  up.  The  longer  the  fleet  stayed 
before -Constantinople  the  greater  would  be  the  danger;  and  on 
the  1st  of  March,  during  the  course  of  thirty  miles,  the  gauntlet 
was  run  through  a  constant  fire.  From  the  castlas  of  *  Sestos  and 
Abydos  enormous  granite  shots,  wondrous  missiles  which  British 
sailors  had  never  before  seen,  were  discharged,  breaking  in  decks, 
snapping  masts,  and  producing  a  consternation  such  as  no  ordi*- 
nary  bombardment  would  have  occasioned.  The  actual  loss  in 
this  ill-fated  expedition  was  less  than  might  have  been  expected — 
about  three  hundred  men  killed  and  wounded.  Attempts  were 
made  in  parliament  to  investigate  the  causes  of  this  extraordinary 
event.  But  the  successors  of  the  Whigs  appeajred-jtd  be  tendefiy. 
disposed  towards  their  rivals,  at  a  time  when  a  great  amount  tif 
obloquy  had  fallen  upon  themselves,  for  their,  scheme  of  on  expe- 
dition which,  although  a  signal  success,  was  considered,  as  thalol 
the  Dardanelles  was  considered,  impolitic  and  unjust  Odieif  ex-; 
peditions  against  the  Ottoman  power  had  been  seat  forth  hy  the 
government  Of  lord  Grenville.  On  the  20th  of  March,  Alexandria 
capitulated  to  a  force  of  5000  men  embarked  at  Messina.  But  at 
Alexandria  there  was  apprehension  that  the  troops  would  soon  be 
in  want  of  provisions  unless  Rosetta  was  taken  possession  of. 
General  Frazer,  with  1500  men,  marched  into  the  town,  and  was 
soon  driven  back  with  great  loss,  having  been  received  with  a 
heavy  fire  from  the  houses  and  windows  of  the  inhabitants.'  An- 
other British  force  of  2500  men  was  sent  under  general  Stewart ; 
and  that  little  army  had  to  retreat  with  a  loss  of  a  third  of  its 
number.  The  affair  of  Alexandria  ended  by  the  evacuation  of 
Egypt  by  general  Frazer,  on  condition  that  the  British  prisoners 
should  be  surrendered. 

The  most  fatal  result  of  the  various  projects  by  which  the 
Whig  government  acquired  the  reputation  of  being  the  unluckiest 
of  war-adnrfhistrators,  was  that  of  the  great  expedition  against 
Buenos  Ayres.    The  ministry,  as  it  now  appears^  had  asked  the 
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advice  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  which  he  gave  in  November,  1806, 
and  in  February,  1807.  That  advice  is  chiefly  confined  to  military 
affairs,  which,  to  be  successful,  required  to  be  arranged  upon  a 
large  scale.  In  February,  he  says,  "  the  late  occurrences  at  Buenos 
Ayres  shows  that  we  ought  not  to  rest  entirely  upon  the  accounts 
which  we  have  received  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  Spanish  military 
establishments  jn  America."  •  Upon  the  political  question  he  is 
not. then  so  decided.  He  observes  "that  all  those  who  have  com- 
municated their  ideas  to  his  majesty's  government  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Spanish  dominions  in  America  have  recommended  that 
they  should  have  in  view  a  revolution,  instead  of  a  conquest,  in 
their  proceedings."  The  protection  of  an  independent  government 
would  fall  upon  Great  Britain,  but  he  does  not  see  how  she  is  to  be 
compensated  for  the  expense  and  inconvenience  which  such  pro- 
tection would  entail.  All  the  hopes  of  assistance  from  the  natives 
which  have  been  entertained  by  persons  who  have  written  upon 
Spanish  America  are  founded  as  much  Upon  their  wishes  for  an  in- 
dependent government,  as  upon  their  hatred  of  their  masters,  the 
Spaniards,  t  In  February,  1808,  when  it  was  seriously  contem- 
plated to  send  out  an  expedition,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  himself,  to  Co-operate  with  General  Miranda  in  the  liber- 
ation of  Spanish  America,  he  decidedly  says  (after  the  adventure 
which  ended  cirtamitously  in  18(07),  "From  what  has  lately  passed 
at  Buenos  Ayres,  and  from  all  that  I  have  read  of  these  countries, 
I  am  convinced  that  any  attempt  to  conquer  them,  with  a  view  to 
their  future  subjection  to  the  British  crown,  would  certainly  fail; 
and,  therefore,  I  consider  the  only  mode  in  which  they  can  be 
wrested  from  the  crown  of  Spain  is  by  a  revolution,  and  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  ^n  independent  government  within  them.**  %  Gen- 
eral Whitelock,  bn  the  28th  of  June,  landed  with  7860  men  about 
tTiirty  miles  to  the  east  of  BUenos  Ayres.  They  were  before  the 
city,  which  was  nearly  invested,  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  July, 
when  an  attack  Was  ordered,  each  division  to  enter  upon  the  street 
opposite  to  it,  and  march  through  its  particular  street,  till  it  reached 
the  last  square  near  the  river  Plata.  In  this  progress  the  troops 
were  to  advance  with  unloaded  muskets,  two  corporals  marching 
at  the  head  of  each  colomti  with  tools  to  break  open  the  doors  of 
the  barricaded  houses.  The  doors  would  not  yield ;  the  windows 
and  roofs  were  crowded  with  the  hostile  population  ;  and  a  terrible 
fire  mowed  down  the  advancing  soldiers.  Trenched  bad  been  dug 
in  the  streets  {  and  cannoir  planted  there  swept  away  hundreds  witli 
gfape  shot;    A'uchmu^r,  in  sipite  of  these  ob^tacles^  made  himseU 

*  **  SiipplemeiJtait  I^espBldMSf'*  VcA.  vi.  p.' 58.        '  ^  J9ul^  P-  5o*  t  IMdt^  p.  flii 
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natter  of  the  P^a<a  de  Toros,  a  strong  post ;  and  another  place  of 
strength  had  been  taken,  when  the  action  was  ended  at  nightfall  Two 
thousand  five  hundred  British  had  been  killed  and  wounded,  or  were 
prisoners.  General' Linieres,  theconimander  in  the  city,  addressed 
a  letter  next  morning  to  General  Whitelock,  offering  to  give  up  the 
prisoners,  and  those  made  in  the  previous  year,  if  he  would  desist 
from  further  attack,  and  withdraw  the  British  forces  from  La  Plata. 
Monte  Video  was  of  course  to  be  surrendered.  Whitelock  agreed 
to  these  degrading  terms  ;  returned  home  with  a  whole  skin ;  ran 
great  risk  of  being  torn  to  pieces  by  the  English  populace,  who 
nicknamed  him  general  Whitefeather ;  was  tried  by  court-martial, 
and  was  declared  **  totally  unfit  and  unworthy  to  serve  his  majesty 
in  any  military  capacity  whatever.'*  There  can  be  little  question 
that  Mr.  Wyndham  was  decided  in  the  appointment  of  an  incom- 
petent man,  by  that  preponderating  influence  which,  in  those  days, 
rendered  a  minister,  unless  he  were  resolved  to  maintain  his  re- 
sponsible authority,  the  slave  of  court  favouritism  and  of  base 
jobs.  From  these  influences  the  country  would  not  readily  have 
escaped  unless  a  man  had  arisen,  to  prescribe  his  own  will  to 
courts  an<l  ministers, — ^to  achieve  success  by  the  invincible  force 
of  his  own  sagacity,  and  yet  to  keep  within  the  bounds  of  duty. 

The  new  Parliament  assembled  on  tlie  22nd  ol  June.  On  the 
26th,  upon  an  Amendment  to  the  Address,  the  strength  of  parties 
was  tested  in  the  fullest  house  ever  recorded.  Of  505  members 
present,  not  counting  the  Speaker  and  four  tellers  upon  the  divis- 
ion,* 356  voted  with  the  government  The  Royal  Speech,  deliv- 
ered by  Commissioners,  referred  to  the  disapoiotment  of  the  ef- 
forts of  his  majesty's  squadron  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  to  the 
losses  sustained  by  our  gallant  troops  in  Egypt.  Nevertheless,  his 
majesty  had  thought  it  right  to  adopt  such  measures  as  might  en- 
able hijn,  in  concert  with  his  ally  the  emperor  of  Russia,  to  take 
advantage  of  any  favourable  opportuoity  .o£  bringing  the  hostilitie^s 
in  which  they  are  engaged  against  the  Sublime  Porte  to  a  conclu- 
sion. His  majesty's  endeavours  had  been  most  anxiously  employed 
lor  the  purpose  of  drawing  closer  the  ties  by  which  he  is  connected 
Vf'iih  the  powers  of  the  continent,  and  of  assisting  the  efi^orts  ol' 
those  powers  against  the  ambition  and  opi^ession  of  France.  Four 
days  after  this  speech  had  been  delivered,  came  the  news  of  the 
battle  of  Friedland,  The  efEorts  of  the  powers  of  tlie  continent 
were  at  an  end.  Prussia  was  crouching  at  the  victor's  feet ;  Russia 
was  scheming^  with  him  to  divide  the  empire  of  the  y^orld,  and  they 
Were  takingr  sweet  counsel  together  for  the  destruction  of  Great 
(nuiA.    According  to  the  agre^ablfi  arrangement  of  .these  poten- 
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tates,  tbe  hosltiyties  agaio&t  the  Subiinie<Porte  were  to  be  brought 
to  a  conclusioQ  hy  Alexander  and  Napoleon  dividing .  the  Turkish 
empire — Alexander  beconuQ^  Emperor  of  the  East,  as  Napoleon 
was  to  be  Emperor  of  the  West. 

After  tl)e  great  battle  of  Eylau  the  Allied  armies  and  the  Fnendi 
armies  remained  for  several  months  inactive.      Reinforcements 
were  neces^ry  to  each,  for  repairing  the  terrible  destruction  of 
that  day  when  the  falling  snow  covered  thousands  of  the  dead  and 
dying.     Napoleon  had  proposed  peacs  to  Alexander,  but  Alexan- 
der refused  the  i^rofiered  terms.     He  expected  aid  from  England  ; 
but  the  succour  did  not  come  in  time.    The  Russians  determined 
to  act  for  themselves.    Early  in  June  they  attacked  the  French 
lines,  and  were  repelled.    A  great  encounter  then  took  place  at 
Heiisberg ;  and  on  the  F4th  of  June  a  g«&eral battle  was  fought  at 
Fnedland,  which  broketlve  Russian  spiiUj  terminated  the  camixiign, 
and  made  the  two  emperors,  for  a  i^eason,  fihe  dearest  of  friends. 
Eight  days  after  the  victory,  which  was  won  on  tlie  anniversary  of 
the  battle  of  Marengo,  an  armistiee  was  coftcluded,  smd  Napoleon 
addressed  a  proclamation  to  his  army  from  his  camp  at  Tilsit. 
•*  From  the  banks  of  the  Vistula  we  have  arrived  on  the  banks  df 
the  Niemen  with  the  rapidity  of  the  eagle.    .    .    .     You  will  re- 
turn to  France,  covered  with  laurels,  alter  having  obtained  a  glori- 
ous peace  which  bears  a  guarantee  for  its  duration.     It  is  time 
that  our  country  should  live  m  repose  under  shelter  from  the 
malign  influence  of.  England.''    That  shelter  was  to  be  found  in 
the  new  friendship  of  Alexander~^o£  Alexander,  who,  only  a  few 
days  previous,  had  written  to  George  III.,  ♦*  that  there  was  no 
salvadon  to  himself  or  to  Europe  but  by  eternal  resistance  of  Bona- 
parte."*   On  tlie  91th  of  July,  Na{5o]eon  wrote  to  his  brother  Joseph  : 
^  Peace  was  signed  yesterday,  and  ratified  to<iay.     The  empefol* 
Alexander  and   I  parted  to^iay  at  twelve  o'clock,  after  having 
passed  three  weeks  together.     We  lived  as  intimate  friends.    At 
our  last  interview,  he  appeared  in  the  Order  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  and  I  in  that  of  St.  Andrew.''t 

Ob  the  25th  of  June,  the  atmies  on  each  bank  of  the  Niemen 
beheld  an  extraordinary  preparatk>n  for  some  grand  scenic  display. 
la  the  middle  of  the  river,  near  the  town  of  Tilsit,  was  moored  a 
large  rzft,  upoq  which  was  raised  a  pavilion  of  tiie  richest  stuffs 
that  could  be  furnished  in  a  district  so  remote  from  luxurious 
capitals.  From  one  bank  of  tlie'  Niemen  Napoleon  took  boat, 
iioconpamed  by  four  of  bis  great  officers;     From  the  other  bank 

•  Malmesbury,  "  Diaries,"  vol.  iv.  p.  398. 

f  "  Correspondthice  tn\h  King  Jteeph,"  ▼ol.  i.  p.  349. 
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Alexander  took  boat,  accompanied  by  ^^ft  of  his'  sinte,  prfiic^d'dr 
generals.  The  two  potentates  met  on  the  raft  at  the  same  moment, 
and  they  embraced  each  other^  amidst  the  shouts  of  the  soldiery. 
They  then  entered  the  pavilion  unaccompanied,  and  there  held  a 
long  conversation  on  matters  of  high  import.  Historians  take 
upon  themselves  to  relate  what  passed  at  this  secret  conference 
and  in  other  private  conversations.  M.  Thiers  is  careful  to  show 
that  Napoleon  seduced  Alexander  by  his  caressing  words — ^flat- 
tering the  monarch  and  flattering  the  man — ^and  he  gives  us  many 
of  the  fine  speeches  in  which  the  pliant  Tartar  was  won  to  swear 
an  eternal  friendship,  founded  chiefly  upoa  a  mutual  hatred  of 
England.*  Some  Russian  writers  excuse  the  violent  professions 
of  esteem  for  Napokon.on  the  part  6f  Alexander,  by  attributing 
them  to  his  profound  dissimulation.  One  tiling  is  clear — ^that 
Napoleon  obtained  a^l  that  he  wanted  in  the' Treaty  of  Tilsit,  and 
especially  in  its  secret  articles.  The  articles  that  were  patent  took 
away  whole  provinces  from  Prussia,  and  gave  her  back  some  terri- 
tory which  Napoleon  would  also  have  taken,  but  which  was  restored 
at  the  intercession  of  Alexander.  Out  of  the  spoils  of  Prussia  Ofu 
t^e  left  bank  of  the  Elbe  was  formed  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia, 
of  which  Jerome  Bonaparte  was  ;to  be  king.  The  Prussian  prov- 
inces of  Poland  were  tp  be  erected  into  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Warsaw,  and  bestowed  upon  the  king  of.  Saxony,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  province,  which  Russia  coveted.  Kiag  Louis  and  king 
Joseph  were  tp  be  recognized  by  Russia,  as  well  as  all  Napoleon's 
creations  of  new  subject  states,  and  his  willing  instrument,  the 
Confederation  of  the  Rhine.  But  in  addition  to  the  secret  articles 
of  this  treaty,  there  was  a  Treaty  of  Alliance,  offensive  and  de- 
fensive^  between  France  and  Russia,  of  which  the  conditions  were 
to  be  inviolably  secret.  M.  Thiers  says,  that  under  the  title  of 
"Secret  Articles  of  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit"  many  conditions  abso- 
lutely false  have  been  published.  "  The  English,  especially,  to 
justify  their  ulterior  conduct  towards  Denmark,  have  brought  to 
light  many  pretended  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  which  were 
communicated  to  the  cabinet  of  London  by  diplomantic  spies. 
But,"  continues  M.  Thiers,  '^through  authentic  and  official  docu- 
ments which  were  open  to  my  investigation,  I  am  able  for  the  first 
time  to  give  the  veritable  stipulations  of  Tilsit,  public  as  well  as 
secret."  t  We  will  recapitulate  the  articles  of  "  le  traiU  occulte,^^ 
thus  brought  to -light  by  the  French  historian.  It  contained  an 
engagement,  on  the  part  of  Russia  and  of  France,  to  make  common 

*  "  Le  ConsaUt  et  T Empire,'*  tome  vii.  p.  637  to  6^.  t  Ihid^  p.  6a8. 
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cause  under  all  circumstances ;  to  unite  their  forces  bjr  land  and 
by  sea  in  every  war  which  they  should  have  to  maintain ;  to  take 
arms  against  England,  if  she  did  not  subscribe  to  the  mediation 
of  Russia  to  establish  peace  between  herself  and  France;  to  make 
ffzr  against  the  Porte,  if  she  did  not  subscribe  to  the  mediation 
of  France  to  establish  peace  between  himself  and  Russia,  and  in 
case  this  mediation  was  refused,  to  rescue  the  European  provinces 
from  the  vexatious  authority  of  the  Porte,  except  Constantinople 
and  Roumelia.  Moreover,  the  two  powers  agreed  to  summon,  in 
common,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Portugal,  and  Austria,  to  concur  in 
the  projects  of  France  and  of  Russia :  that  is,  to  shut  their  ports 
against  England,  and  to  declare  war  against  her.  This  is  the  text 
of  the  treaty  to  be  kept  inviolably  secret,  as  given  by  the  historian 
of  the  Empire.  It  is  added,  by  some  writers,  that  Napoleon  im- 
parted to  Alexander  his  schemes  of  placing  members  of  his  family 
on  the  thrones  of  Portugal  and  Spain,  and  that  a  treaty  to  this 
effect  was  concluded.* 

*' While  this  was  passing  in  the  North,"  writes  lord  Maj^mes- 
bury,    '^  a  plan  was  forming  here  of  surprising  the  Danish  fleet 
Ministers  had  received  the   most   undoubted  infonnation  (and, 
strange  to  say,  the  Jlrst  information  came  through  the  prince  of 
Wales  ^o  the  duke  of  Portland  in  an  audience  he  had  at  Carlton 
House  in  May)  that,  by  the  assistance  of  this  fleet,  Bonaparte  ii»- 
tended  to  invade  the  north-east  coast  of  England ;  and  this  came 
from  Portugal,  whose  fleet .  Bonaparte  filso  wanted.    The  Regent 
of  Portugal  rejected  the  proposal^  and  communicated  it  to  us. 
The  Danes  accepted  it,  were  silent  at  the  time,  and  afterwards 
denied  iL"  f    Our  Foreign  Secretary  immediately  made  prepara- 
tions for  anticipating  the  hostile  submission  of  Denmark  to  the  com- 
mands of  Napoleon.  These  preparations- went  on,  without  apparent 
haste,  till  after  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  was  cdncluded,  when  Mr.  Canriing 
obtained  a  knowledge  of  the  Secret  Articles.   How  he  obtained  that 
knowledge  he  never  would  disclose.     The  "  Memoirs  of  Fouchc," 
— now  generally  believed  to  be  the  genuine  revelations  of  a  notable 
intriguer,— contain  the  following  passage :  "About  this  time  it  was 
that  we  learned  the  success  of  the  attack  upon  Copenhagen  by  the 
English ;  which  was  the  first  derangement  of  the  secret  stipulations 
of  Tilsit,  by  virtue  of  which  the   Danish  fleet  was  to  be  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  France.     Since  the  death  of  Paul  I.,  I  never  saw 
Napoleon  give  himself  up  to  such  violent  transports  of  passion. 
That  which  astonished  him  most  in. that  vigorous  coup-de-main  was 

*  Alison,  **  History  ol  Europe/*  vol.  vii.  p.  30S.  t  "  Diariea,'*  tol.  It.  p.  399. 
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the  promptitude  with  which  the  English  Tninlstry  took  fhefr  resolu- 
tion/'* Bonaparte  suspected  Talleyrand,  says  Fouch^.  Accord- 
ing to  another  authority,  some  humbler  person  was  the  medium  of 
communication  to  the  British  government.  Mr.  Stapleton,  private 
secretary  to  Mr.  Canning,  says,  that  an  individual  %Yas  concealed 
behind  a  curtain  of  the  tent  on  the  raft,  and  heard  Napoleon  pro- 
pose to  Alexander,  and  Alexander  consent  to  the  proposition,  that 
the  French  should  take  possession  of  the  fleet  of  Denmark.f  That 
Talleyrand  should  have  betrayed  the  counsels  of  his  master,  at  the 
height  of  his  power,  is  just  as  improbable  as  that  any  "  rash,  in- 
truding fool "  should  have  been  the^  rat  behind  the  arras,  whilst 
Be.ssi^res  and  Duroc,  Benningsen  and  Ouwarrow,  were  watching 
on  either  side  of  the  pavilion  on  the  Niemen.  Without  the  knowl- 
edge of  any  special  provision  that  the  Danish  fleet  was  to  be  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  France,  the  general  agreement  of  the  treaty  that 
Denmark  and  other  powers  should  be  compelled  to  join  Russia 
and  France,  in  a  war  against  England,  was  sufficient  to  render  sb 
measure  of  hostility  towards  Denmark  justifiable  upon  the  gjeat 
principle  of  self-defence.  ♦*  No  expedition  was  ever  better  planned 
or  better  executed,  and  none  ever  occasioned  more  clamour."  J 

On  the  1 2th  of  August,  Mr.  Jackson,  an  envoy  from  England, 
arrived  in  Copenhagen,  to  demamd  the  delivery  of  the  Dani%h  fleet 
to  lord  Gambler;  the  British  admiral,  who  was  in  the  Sound  with! 
twenty-seven  sail  of  the  line,  and  many  smaller  vessels,  ia  confix 
pany  with  a  fleet  of  transports,  conveying  twenty-seven  thousand 
land^roops.  The  demand  of  Mr.  Jackson  was  accompanied  with 
an  assurance  thajt  the  fleet  should  be  taken  care  of  in  British  ports, 
and  restored  upon  conclusion  of  peace  with  France  and  Russia. 
The  Crown  Prince  of  Denmark  indignantly  refused  ;  and  prepared 
for  defence.  The  British  land  forces  were  commanded  by  lord 
Cathcart,  the  command  of  the  reserve  being  entrusted  to  sir  Arthur 
Wellesley.  He  had  been  called  from  his  civil  duty  as  Secretary 
for  Ireland,  to  take  this  military  duty.  The  troops  were  landed  on 
Zealand  on  the  i6th.  They  were  not  opjwsed;  and  they  closely 
invested  Copenhagen  on  the  land  side,  erecting  powerful  batteries. 
Numerous  bomb- vessels  were  ready  also  to  pour  their  fire  from 
the  .«rea  upon  the  devoted  city.  Congreve-rockets  were  there  to  be 
tried  for  the  first  time.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  with  his  customary 
moderation,  would  have  preferred  "an  establishment  upon  Amag, 
as  a  more  certain  mode  of  forcing  a  capitulation  than  a  bombard- 

•  Quoted  in  Mr.  Robert  BeH's  "  Life  of  Canning,"  p.  237* 
t  Stapletop,    "George  Canning  and  his  Times,"  p.  125  (1859). 
t  Malneabory,  **  Diaries,"  vol.  iv.  p.  399. 
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ment  ....  I  think  it  behoves  us  to  do  as  little  *  mischief  to 
the  town  as  possible,  and  to  adopt  any  mode  of  reducing  it,  rather 
than  bombardment."  ♦  The  bombardment  did  take  place  ;  in  spite 
of  one  more  effort  for  averting  it,  by  a  proclamation  on  the  part 
oithe  British  commanders  that  they  would  withdraw  their  forces, 
if  the  fleet  were  surrendered  as  a  deposit  to  be  restored  at  the 
dose  of  the  war.  The  Crown  Prince  replied  by  a  proclamation 
which  was  a  declaration  of  war,  and  by  ordering  the  seizure  of  all 
British  ships  and  property.  The  bombardment  was  commenced 
with  fatal  vigour,  and  continued  for  four  days.  The  conflagration 
of  the  city,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  inhabitants,  were  amongst 
those  occurrences  of  the  war  which  are  most  painful  to  look  back 
upon.  The  Danish  navy  and  arsenal  were  surrendered  on  the  8th 
of  September.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  was  appointed  to  conduct 
the  negotiation.  He  writes  on  the  day  on  which  he  concluded  the 
settlement  with  the  Danish  commissioners,  "I  have  only  to  observe 
upon  the  instrument,  that  it  contains  the  absolute  and  uncondi- 
tional cession  of  the  fleet  and  naval  stores,  .and  gives  us  the  pos- 
session of  those  military  points  which  are  necessary  in  order  to 
enable  us  to  equip  and  carry  away  the  vessels.  This  was  all  that 
we  wanted ;  and  in  everythin*!^  else  I  did  all  in  my  power  to  con- 
ciliate the  Danes."  f  His  wise  condusion  was  not  acceptable  to 
violent  politicians,  who  wanted  some  further    evidences  of  our 

r 

power.  Enough  had  befen  done  for  bar  own  safety ;  too  much  had 
been  done  to  satisfy  the  honest,  but  not  very  politic,  indignation 
of  those  who  felt  like  Francis  Homer.  He  had  "  endeavoured  for 
awhile  to  view  it  as  one  of  tlie  extreme  cases  of  that  necessity 
which  has  no  law  ;  **  but  he  turned  aside  from  **  the  intricacies  of 
state  expediency  to  the  daylight  of  common  Justice  and  old  rules."  X 
The  state  expediency  is  now  held  to  have  been  justly  paramount. 

*  '*  Supplementary  DeH»tches,'*  vol.  vi.  p.  9— Letter  to  Lord  Hawkesburj^  Ai> 
gnstaS. 

f  "  Supplementary  Despatches,"  vol.  vi.  p.  ai  —  Letter  to  Lord  Hawkesbury, 

t  **  Uaaoin^"  vol*  i*  P>  411* 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Isolation  of  Great  Britain. — Hostility  of  Europe.— Bonaparte's  Continental  System.— His 
plans  for  becoming  master  of  the  Peninsula.— French  invasion  of  Portugal. — The 
Regent  of  Portugal  flies  to  the  Brazils. — Charles  IV.  of  Spain  abdicates. — He,  and 
Ferdinand  his  son,  entrapped  by  Napoleon  at  Bayonne. ^Insurrection  at  Madrid.— 
The  Sijanish  Juntas  ask  the  aid  of  £ngfaiiid.—Sympatliiy  of  the  Eqgliah  peopk.— Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  sent  with  troops  tu  Portu;;al.' — Successes  of  the  Sp.iniards. — Zara- 
goza. — Victory  of  Wellesley  at  Vimiero. — Convention  of  Cintra. — Sir  John  Moore 
inarches  into  Spain. — Napoteon  takes  the  command  of  his  army  in  Spain. — Moore's 
retreat.— Battle  ot  Conmna.-"Death  of  Sir  John  Moore.— Sufferings  of  Ins  army.-— 
National  gloom* — Charges  against  the  duke  of  York.— Pafrliamentary  inquiry,— The 
Duko  resigns. — Lord  Cochrane's  enterprise  in.  Aix  Roads. —  Austria  declares  war 
against  France. — Sir  Auihur  Wellesley  takes  the  command  at  Lisbon. — Passage  of  the 
Douro. — Intelligence  of  important  events. 

The  Royal  Speech,  delivered  by  Commissioners,  on  the  openini^ 
of  the  Se.ssionof  Parliament  on  the  21st  oi  January,  180S,  was  o£« 
greater  length,  and  bore  upon, more  important  points  of  Foreign. 
Affairs,  than  any  similar  document  during  the  most  stirring  years, 
since  1793.  The  view  of  our  position  with  relatioA  to  the  rest  of 
the  world  was  not  cheering.  Britain  seemed  to  have  reached  jthat 
extremity  of  isolation  which  the  Koman  poet  described,  and  which 
the  French  emperor  desired  to  .establish  as  a  political  fact  Tfae^ 
treaty  of  Tilsit,  said  the  Speech,  coadrmed  tbie  influence  and  cozk 
trol  of  France  over. the  powers  of  the  contineat;  asd  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  enemy  to  corabine  those  powers  in  one  generfil 
confederacy  against  this  kingdom.  For  this  purpose,  the  whole  of 
the  naval  force  of  Europe  was  to  be  brought  to  bear  upon  various 
points  of  the  British  dominions,  and  specifically  the  fleets  of  Por- 
tugal and  Denmark.  It  was  an  indispensable  duty  to  place  these 
fleets  out  of  the  reach  of  such  a  confederacy.  Painful  but  necessary 
measures  of  force  were  successful  with  regard  to  Denmark.  The 
fleet  of  Portugal  had  been  secured  from  the  grasp  of  France,  and 
was  then  employed  in  conveying  to  its  American  dominions  the  ho{jes 
and  fortunes  of  the  Portuguese  monarchy.  The  determination  of 
France  to  excite  hostilities  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia, 
Austria,  and  Prussia,  had  been  too  successful.  These  powers  had 
withdrawn  their  ministers  from  London.  The  machinations  of  the 
enemy  had  prevented  the  war  with  Turkey  being  brought  to  a  coa« 
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'diistoD.  Th«' kfhg  of '  Svftdtii  '^ohe  had  resisted  eVery  ftttempt  to 
tadace  him  to  abandon  our  alliance.  The  government  of  the 
United  Stated  had  refused  to  ratify  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce 
agreed  upon  in  T8o6yandwas  making  pretensions  inconsistent  with 
our  maritime  rights.  In  consequence  of  the  decree  by  which 
France  declared  the  whole  of  the  British  dominions  in  a  state  of 
blockade,  subjecting  the  manufactures  and  produce  of  the  kingdom 
to  seizure  and  confiscation,  his  majesty  resorted  to  a  measure  of 
mitigated  retaliation  ;  but  that  being  inel¥ectud,  other  measures  of 
greater  rigour  had  been  adopted  by  Orders  In  Council.  This  was, 
indeed,  a  catalogue  of  ills.  In  spite  however,  said  the  Speech,  of 
the  difficulties  endeavoured  to  be  Imposed  by  the  enemy  uix>n  the 
commerce  of  this  tenantry,  its  resources  had  during  the  last  year 
been  so  abundant  ais  to  pif-oduce  a  great  increase  of  revenue. 

Gloomy  as' was  the  prospect  arising  out  of  this  trank  explana- 
tioQ-^£ngland  without  one  ally  but  the  young  king  of  Swe^n, 
whom  some  deem^  chivalrous  and  othelrs'cfeemed  mad — France, 
whose  territory  was  eic^ended  hr  beyonid  the  wildest  tenbitk>n  of 
her  old  race  of  kings,  under  an  emperor 'who  was  the  real  suzerain 
of  Naples,  of  Italy,  of  Switzerland,  of  Holhmd,  of  Germany — 
America '  subject  to  the  will  of  a  President  who  had  ever  been  k 
hater  of  England,  and*  was  now  anxious  for  open  war, -gloomy  ais 
was  this  prospect,  was  there  any  ray  of  hopes  to  illumine  the  dark- 
ness ?  The  historian  of  the  French  empire  points  to  this  single 
ray  in  a  brief  sentence.  To  the  univetseil  dominion  of  Napoleon 
there  was  only  one  thing  to  bo  desired----nothing  more,  than  **  tlie 
submission  of  peoples  to  this  grigantic  edifice."  *  During  fifteen 
years  of  war,  England,  in  her  system  of  subsidies  and  coalitions, 
had  seen  only  Kings  as  allies.  The  time  was  coming  when  she 
was  to  look  ujjon  Nations  for  her  friends.  During  that  year  of 
1808  she  found  out  the  chink  in  her  enemy's  armour,  and  she  soon 
proved  that  he  was  not  invulnerable. 

The  hatred  of  the  people  of  many  countries  to  the  domination 
of  Napoleon  received  an  immense  impulse  from  the  tyrannical  en- 
forcement of  the  Decrees  which  constituted  what  is  called  his  Con- 
tinental System.  The  eulbgists  of  Napoleon's  glory,  and  the  be- 
lievers in  the  vocation  of  France  to  rule  the  world,  are  compelled 
to  admit  that  the  decay  of  his  power  may  be  dated  from  the  attempt 
to  destroy  England  by  shutting  out  her  commerce  from  every  port 
>ef  Europe.  *Mf.tbis  interdict  had  been  maintained  some  years, 
England  would  probably  have  been/ob%ed  to  yield,''  says  M. 
Thiers.    ^  Unhappily,  the  continental  blockade  was  to  add  CO  the 
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exasperation  of  i>eopk$  obliged  to  b&ad  to  the  ie9>i.9i|t:ie9  of  mr 
policy.'^*     It  was  not  enough  to  exasperate  many.populatioeus  by 
•handing  over  ancient  Stales  to  new  masters ;  by  creating  kings  ottt 
of  the  many  sons  of  tlie  lawyer  of   Ajaccio ;  by  endeavouring  to 
amaigainate  communities  wholly  different  in  their  laws,  their  cus- 
toi?is,  ami  their  creeds  ;  to  play  with  the  masses  as  if  they  were  the 
ipa^ms  of  the  chessboard.     He  must  cut  off  tlie  sources  of  their  ui- 
dustrial  wealth ;  be  must  forbid  to  maiijiind,  whether  -^oemyjOr 
subject,  or  allied,  or  neutral,  that  interchange  of  pro«jiiUCf^  aad  maott- 
faetures  which  were  necessary  to  the  prosperity,  aiKl  even  to  the 
existence,  of  producer  and  consunier.     The  defence  of  ihe  cofiti< 
nental  blockade  wa$,  that  it  was  the  retaliation  of  a  measure  bf  the 
lEritish  government  in  May,  1806,  when  all  tUe  ports  between  j&re«t 
and  the  Elbe  were  declaned  in  a  state  of  blockade.     Napoleon,  in 
the   preamble  to  the  Berlin  decree,  proclaimed  that  the  places  de- 
clared by  England  in  Ju8o6  to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade  were  poris 
before  which  she  i^ad^not  a  &iqgle  vessel  of  war.     This  was  whoUy 
•untrue*     It  was  not  a  paper  blockade — "  A/(^riw  fiur  itfapur^  im* 
agin^  fdr  rAift^kierr^*^\     So  far.  from  bteipg  a.  paper  blockude, 
tliere  wa$  a  sufi[icieftt  force  to  m&iiat;aifi  it-r>A. principle  rtiqagftiiaed 
by  all  publicists  as  constitutisig  the  validity  ;of  an  interfercobe  with 
the  right  of  neutrals  to  trade  with  a  hostile  dountry.     Oil  the  con- 
trary, the  Berlin  decree  declared  the  British  islands  in  a  state  of 
blockade,  when  France  had  <no  ships  on  the  sea  to  Make  the  block- 
ade real  instead  of  nomijaal.     But  this  decree  went  much   further. 
It  not  only  prohibited  all  commerce  and  correspondence  with  the 
British  islands,  but  it  declared  every  English  subject  to  be  a  prisoner 
.of  war  who  was  found  iu  a  country  occupied  by  the    troops  of 
Fraace  or  of  her  .allies.     It  declared  all  property  belonging  to  an 
English  subject  to  be  lawful  prize.     1 1  prohibited  all  trade  in  British 
manufactu*"^d  goods.     It  declared  all  Df»erchandise  coming  from 
Great  Britain  or  her  colonies  to  be  lawful  prize.     It  shut  out  every 
vessel  that  had  touched  at  any  port  of  Britain  or  her  colonies.  By 
the. Milan  decree  of  December,  1807,  tlie  British  dominions  inie^il 
parts  of  the  world  were  declared  to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade.;  and 
all  countries  were  prohibited  from  trading  with  each  other,  in  any 
articles  produced  or  maaufactured  in  the  countries  thus  placed 
under  interdict.    This  latter  decree  was  allef^ed  to  be  in  retaliation 
of  the  British  Orders  in  Council  of  Noveml>sr,  1807.      Of  the  2ili- 
poUcy  of  these  Orders  of  the  British  government  we  sliall  have  to 
.  Bpeak  in  another  chaptej-.    We  have  at  present  to  confine  ourselves 
to  that  first  decree  of  Napoleon,  whose  attempted  enforaement 
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upon  Portugal^  in  Aiigas t,  1707*  was  the '  a}lc^;ed '  cause  of  tKe  French 
tsvasSoii  of  that  kingdom.  It  thusrled  to  the  great  seizes  o£  events 
which  terminated  in  tlvt  deli vepance  o^'Etvope  £rom  thb  crimhing 
despotism  o^  the  mait  who  was  at  tire  height  xd  hii  power,  when  he 
made  tbeextvav^(ant  attempt  by  rash  dkcrets  to  fetter  the  freedom 
of  human  actioo,  in  the  indispensnbh}  supply  of  humsA  wafits-*by) 
decrees  which;  camnng  with  thtm  a  nalural  impossibility  of  exeeu-r. 
tion,  rendered  the  tyUannifcal  mbobraery  by  which  they  Were  vaiivlyf 
aiterapted  to  be  ienforced,  not  only  odious  but  despicable;  and  pr^^ 
duced  a  convection  tfaatther  <*^ganttc  edifice"  was  buiU  upon  tlie 
aaods.  Bournenne,  -  who  in-  1807  was  Che  ckar^i  d'affaires  of 
Fnmce  at  Hamburgh  says  that  the  emperpr  having  ordered  him  ta 
provide  an  immensQ  supply  of  clothing  for  the  armies  in  Pnissiaj 
be  aiithorisRidi  a.hottse  at  Hamburg,  in'  spHe  of  the  Beriin  decree^ 
tb.  bring  doth  ahd  leather  from  Eng^nd.  Had  the  decrees,  he; 
states^  relative  to  English  merchlkndize  been  observed,  the  Frencb 
tpoops  would  have  perished  with  :CfQid»  JLicenees^  he  teUs  us,  foi 
the  disposal  of  English  go&dswett)  procured  at  i^-high  price  bj 
those  who  werd  rich  emmgh  to  pj^y  for  them»  SmuggUnig  on  » 
sottdt  scale  was'  punished  witkdeath,  whilst  tiie  governmenttcarfied 
it  on  extensiveiyL'  Under  ■BaTonst'h'mley  at  Haotbufg  a  pOor  miv 
had  tteavly  been  fefaof  fdr  haMnn^  introdiaced  4  loaf  oi  SiOgar  lor  tH^ 
tlse  of  his  family,  whilst  NaphlolRi  was.  perhaps  •signing  ^  Iroeaoo 
for  the  introductioti  of  a  millidn  of  sugar  loaves.  BotJrrfeone  sums 
up  tnany  such  instances,  by  saying,  *'  It  is  necessary  to  witness,  as 
I  have,  the'  numbinriess  vexations  and  mi!ieH(?s  occasioned  by  tli« 
unforttitUMe  Q»nt(nierttal  System,  to  iinderMand  (he  mischief  its 
author  did  in  Europe,'atld  Kdw  mucH  that' mischief  contributed  to 
Napoleon's  fall"*  ♦/ 

Whenever  fihe  emperor  of  the  French  was  reposing  after  the 
fatigues  of  battle  ficids,  the  world  mig^ht  be  assured  that  new 
schemes' of  aggramdizemcfot  were  shaping  themselves  in  his  mind 
into  some  dedded  course  of  action.  He  was  passing  the  summer 
ef  1807  in  the  pleasant  -shades  of  Fontainebleau,  r^Gflving  vari^ 
OQs  devices  for  making  himself  master  of  Spain.  The  fate  of 
Portugal  was  presumed  to  be  determined  by  a  secret  treaty — ^the 
treaty  of  Fontaineblcao— between  Napoleon  and  Charles  IV.  of 
Spain,  by  which  a  piartttion  was  made  of  that  kingdom,  and  by 
%hich  Godoy,  the  :fcBvourite  of  the  Spanish  court,  should!  be  en- 
dowed with  a.portkM  of  the  spoil,  and  be  prince  of  AlgarviBs.  But 
Napoleon  had^fitr -hfgh^r  objects*  fn  lending  his  ear  to  the  potty 
Intrigues  aod  c|isgvaceftll  quarr^  of  the  Icinij^ol  Spnu  and  hia  sob 
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Ferdinind-4n  propitiatirig  Godoy^  and  pretending!  tb.maktffarmly 
ailiances  with  the. Spanish  Boiirbonsi'   He  intended  to  eject  jtbQj 
House  of  Bourbon  from  theitt  throne  ;  but  this  project  required  to.be 
worked  by  tentative  approaches.'  Fraud  was  to  go  before  violence. 
The  dethronement  of  the  House  of  Brafganza  was  an  easicir  pro- 
cess.    It  should  precede  the  more  difficult  operation  of  entrapping- 
the  king  of  Spain  and  his  son,  and  holding  them  in  durance,  be*, 
fore  he  could  write  to  his  brother  Joseph,  "  I  destine  this  crown* 
for  you."*    The  ejection  of  the  prince-regent  of  Portugal  was  to 
be  accomplished  by  a  simple  esterciseof  military  lofrce. 
■     On  the  1 2th  of  August,  1807,  the  French  ambassador  at  Lisboo- 
presented  a  note  to  the  Portuguese  government,  requii-ing,  by.thel 
1st  of  September,  the  prince-regent?  of  Portugal  to  emoaacipatehim*" 
self  from  English  Influehoe  by  declaring  war,  coniiscaJting  all  Eng* 
lish  merchandise,  closisg  hU  ports  against'  English  Y^aseisj  and 
nniting  his  squadrons  to  the  navies  of  the  Continental  Powers^. 
Unless  he  did  so,  the  ambassador  would  demand  his  passports^ 
Lord  Strangford,' our  ambassador 'at  Lisbon,  kne^  the  force  thatt 
#as  put  upon  the  Portuguese; government,  antididnot  resent -th^ 
de<:laratlon  of  war  tha:t  the  prince-^nigEeht  was  compelled  to>ni^e. 
Ttflp  prince,   however,   refused  *  to  cotifiiscate   Englisi   property;* 
tJsieless  as 'he  kndw  hfs  remonstrances  would  be,' they  gave  him  a. 
breathing  tioie ;  and  hb  advised. ti>e  Engfish 'merchants  to  sell  theirs 
goods  and  deplrt  .the  kingdom.    On'  the  19th  of  Ootobei! 'the 
French  general  Junot  crossedthe  Bidassoa,  with  orders  to  march 
actt)ss  Spain,  and  make  himself  master  of/UsbCm  dnd  of  the  fleet 
by  the  30th  of  November.    -**  On  no'  account  bait  in-  your  mar!ch 
CTdn  for  a  day,"  wrote  .Napoifeon  on  the  .and  of  November.    Th^ 
urgency  of  his  orders  made  Junot  disregard  every  obstacle  pre-* 
seiited  by  the  violence  of  the  faini^  the  badness  of  the  mountain 
roads,  and  the  difficulty  bfprobliring  subsistfence.    After  crossings 
the  Portuguese  frontier,  and  before  reaching  Abrantes,  this  army 
was  almost  :wholly  disorganized.     Its  wretched  condition  was  not 
known  in  LisBon— a  city  of  three  hundred  thous4nd  inhabitants — 
or  resistance  wofuld  iwobably  have  beeh  nude  before  the  court 
yielded  to  the  fear  of  some  impending  calamity.     The  apathy  of 
the  .gbvernment  and  the  people  has  been  stated  as   the  result  oj 
thie  conviction  that  the  army  of  Junot  was  only  an  advanced  goard 
of '  th^  Legions  that  were  collected  at  Bayonne  ;  and  that  another 
course  than  that  of  open  resistance  was  necessarily  determined 
upon.    '  Aa  the  French  advanced,  the  Porttgudst  •  government 
•equesttated,  or  made  a  show  of  s^nestvating,  the  property  of  the 
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few  merchants  that  remained  in  Lisbon.     Lord  Strangford  ihfin 
withdrew  on  board  the  English  ileet  in  the  Tagus.     It  is  generally 
stated  by  historians,  French,  Portuguese,  and  English,  that  our 
ambassador,  having  .received  a  copy  of  the  *  Moniteur'  of  the  13th 
of  November,  which  contained  ihese  words,  **  The    House  of  Bra- 
ganza  has  ceased  to  reign,*'  transmitted  the  newspaper  to  the  prince- 
regent,  who  immediately  decided   on  flight  to    the    Brazils.     M. 
Thiers  maintains  that  no  such  words  appear  in  any  *  Moniteur  '  of 
that  date, or  near  it     But  he  states  that  in  the  '  Moniteur  *  of  the 
15th  of  November  is  an  article,  evidently  dictated  by  Napoleon, 
on  the  four  English  expeditions  In   1807 — those  of  Copenhagen, 
Alexandria,  Constantinople,  and  Buenos  Ayres — which  article  con- 
tains this  passage  :  **  After  these  four  expeditions,  which  so  well 
determine  the  moral  and  military  decline  of  England,  let  us  speak 
of  the  situation  in  which  they  leave  Portugal  at  this  day.     The 
prince-regent  of  Portugal  loses  his  throne.     He  loses  it,  infuenced 
by  the  intrigues  of  Blngland.     He  loses  it,  because  he  has  not 
been  willing  to  seize  the  English  merchandise  at  Lisbon.     What 
does  England  do,  this  ally  ?    She  regards   with  indi£Ference  what 
is  passing  in   Portugal  ....   The   fall   of  the    House  of  Brar 
ganza  will  remain  a  new  proof  that  the  destruction  of.  whatever 
power  attaches  itself  to  England  is  inevitable."  *     There. is  little 
to  choose  between  the  meaning  of  the  pithy  sentence  and  of  the 
lengHiened  argument.    The  prince-regent  now  took  his  resolution^ 
The  British  ambassador  returned  on  shore  to  aid  him  in  carrying 
out  his  purpose.    The  sailors  of  our  fleet  made  the  most  fitrenu«> 
cms  exertions  to  fit  out  the  Portuguese  fleet  of  eight  sail  of  the 
line,  three  frigates,  and  tt^enty-ihree  other  vessels.     On  the  29tli 
of  November,  the  archives'  of  Portugal,  the  treasure,  the  plate  and. 
other  valuable  effects  having  been  got  on  board,  a  train. of  can* 
riages  moved  to  the  quay  of  Belem^  conveying  the  prince-regen^  his 
mother  the  queen  who  had  been  many  years  insane,  and   the  two 
princesses  of  the  family.    A  crowd  of  attendants  and  other  court 
fugitives  accompanied  thera«    Altogether^ fifteen  thousand  persons 
left  Lisbon  on  :the  29th  of  November.  .  They  were  going  to  the 
great  dependency  which  Portugal  had  held  uninterrupted  by  any 
hostility  for  a  hundred  and  two  yeara-ra  Jand  of  v^st  natural 
riches,,  but  one  which  the  parent  state  governed  upon  the  narrow- 
est prindples  of  monopoly.      Frotm  the-  tiin^  when  the  seat  of 
government  was  translerred  from  Lisbon  to  Brazil^  the  colony 
prospered  in  a  new  life*    In  1S15  it  became  a  constituent  part  of 
the  Portuguese  empire.    As.  the  British  fleet  saluted  the  Portuy 
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gyese  squadron  as  it  passed  down  the  Tagus,  the  sun  became 
eclipsed ;  and  a  supkerstitious  dread  came  over  the  population* 
The  French,  as  the  last  of  the  royal  fleet  cleared  the  bar,  came 
within  sight  of  the  Tagus — ^a  ragged  and  starving  remnant  of  a 
great  army.  The  prey  that  tliey  were  to  seiee  was  gone.  They 
were  enough  for  the  occupation  of  the  city~-enough  to  levy  contri- 
butions on  the  country— enough  to  induce  the  belief  that  Portugal 
would  never  be  separated  from  its  French  masters.  The  delivery 
of  Portugal  from  the  thraldom  of  Napoleon  w^is  to  turn  upon  the 
speedy  manifestation  of  popular  resistafioe  to  his  fraud  and  oppres- 
sion in  Spain. 

Ferdinand,  prince  of  Asturias,  the  heir  of  the  Spanish  crown, 
was  just  entering  upon  tlve  twenty^rfourth  y«ar  of  bis  a^,  when  h^ 
addressed  a  letter  to  Napoleon  which  produced  very  memorable 
coQseqoences*  His  wife  had  died  in  1806 — a  woman  of  firm  mind, 
who  bad  endeavoured  to  rescue  her  imbecile  husband  from  the 
wretched  state  of  pupilage  in  wliich  he  had  been  kept  by  his  In- 
famous mother  and  her  paramour  Godoy.  Ferdioaod  solicited  tiie 
protection  of  Napoleon ;  described  the  humiliation  to  which  his 
father  and  himself  were  reduced  by  tlie  favourite ;  and  expressed 
bis  wish  to  be  united  to  a  princess  of  Napoleon's  family.  Godoy 
cTiscovered  what  was  passing,  and  having  persuaded  Charles  IV. 
that  Ferdinand  was  conspiring  against  his  life,  the  prince  was  ar- 
rested. With  the  weakness  of  his  character,  he  was  terrified  into 
the  acknowledgment  of  a  conspiracy  to  dethrone  his  fatlier — a  con- 
fession for  which  ft  is  believed  there  was  no  foundation,  except  in 
the  secret  correspondence  with  Napokon.  Meanwhile  Portugal 
was  in  the  occupation  of  Junot  French  soldiers  were  constantly 
.crossing  tlie  Bidassoa,  and  {Anting  themselves  in  frontier  for- 
tresses. The  Court  became  alarmed ;  and  Godoy  pehtuaded  the 
king  to  follow  the  example  of  the  prince-regent  of  Portugal,  and 
seek  m  the  rich  possessions  of  Spain  in  the  New  World  that  secu- 
rity which  the  revolutions  of  the  Old  World  denied  to  crowned 
heads.  Ferdinand  was  hesitating  what  to  do ;  when  the  people  of 
Madrid,  who  had  always  Mt  a  compassionate  affection  for  the 
prince  of  Asturias,  resolved  that  he  shouki  not  be  removed  by 
force ;  and  the  guards  ftt  Ar^T^^utt  revolted,  and  would  have  taken 
the  favourite's  life,  had  not  the  prince  Interfered  to  save  him.  This 
was  on  the  17th  of  Mftfch.  On  the  19th,  Charles  IV.  abdicated  in 
favour  of  his  son,  who  took  the  title  of  king  of  Spain  and  the  lur 
dies.  The  ki ng,  in  the  decree  which  transferred  the  Crown,  asserted 
that  his  abdi cation- was  his  spontaneous  act.  In  a  letter  to  'Nap<>- 
leon  he  said  thathrliad  been -forced  to  abdicate^  ahd  had  no  hope 
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bat  in  the  support  of  his  magnanhnoos  ally.  The  exiled  emperor 
said  to  O^Meara,  "  When  I  saw  those  imbdcilUs  quarrelling  and 
trying  to  dethrone  each  other,  I  thought  that  I  might  as  well  take 
advantage  of  it,  and  dispossess  an  inimical  family."  *  No  English- 
man would  have  thought  it  a  calamity  that  this  miserable  race 
should  have  been  set  aside  by  the  will  of  a  misgovered  pecrple* 
But  that  the  father  and  the  son  should  have  been  lured  out  of  Spain 
by  devices  such  as  kidnappers  could  not  have  excelled,  and  then 
compelled  to  deliver  up  the  proud  Spanish  people  to  the  role  of  an 
insolent  foreigner,  filled  up  the  measure  of  the  English  wrath 
against  the  inordinate  rapacity  of  the  man  who  did  not  conquer  this 
land  of  historic  renown  ;  but  whom  they  regarded  as  ^'acutpurse,'* 

"  That  from  a  shqif  the  precious  diadem  stole, 
And  put  It  m  his  pocket.** 

On  the  2ist  of  April,  Ferdinand  was  in  the  hands  of  the  betrayer 
at  Bayonne.    On  the  30th  the  old  king  and  queen  were  in  the  same 
dutches.    Godoy  had  been  r previously  seized  by  Murat^  and  sent 
under  a  guard  to  Napoleon,  who  had  reached  Bayonne  on  the  14th 
of  April.     On  the  2nd  of  May  there  was  an  insurrection  at  Madrid, 
upon  the  people  learning  that  Ferdinand  was  entrapped  into  the 
power  of  the  French  emperor.     On  the  6th  of  May  Napoleon 
wrote  to  his  brother  Joseph,  "  King  Charles  has  yielded  up  to  me 
his  right  to  the  throne,  and  he  is  about  to  retire  to  Compi^gne  with 
the  queen  and  some  of  his  children.    A  few  days  befQre  this  treaty 
was  ligned,  the  prince  of  Asturias  abdicated  ;  I  restored  the  crown 
to  king  Charles.  .  .,  .    There  was  a  great  insurrection  .^  Madrid 
on  the  2nd  of  May;  between  thirty  and  forty  thousand  persons 
were  -collected  in   the    streets    and  houses,  and  fired  from   the 
wmdows.     Two  battalions  of  fusiieers  of  my  guard,  and  four  or 
five  hundred  horse,  soon  brought  them  to  their  senses.     More  than 
two  thousand  of  the  pofmlace  were  killed.Vf     Five  days  after,  he 
again  \urites  to  Joseph, — "  The.  nation,  through  the  Supreme  Coun- 
cil of  Castile,  asks  me  for  a  king,  I  destine  this  crown  for  you." 
What  the  nation  was  really  asking  for  was, — help  from  England. 
The  insurrection  at  Madrid  was  quickly  followed  by  popular  agi- 
tations throughout  the  country.     Provincial  juntas  were  established 
in  many  districts.    The  supreme  junta  of  Seville  proclaimed  Fer- 
dinand VH.,  and  declared  war  against  France.    The  new  king 
came  to  Bayonne,  and  proposed  a  Constitution  to  a  junta  there  as* 
sembled  of  submissive  nobles.    The  people  flew  to  arms. 

•  "Voice  from  St.  Helena,**  \'ol.  ii.  p.  i^;-*-cdit,  ifts?. 
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The  British  nation  was  not  slow  to  manifest  its  deep  sympathy 
with  the  Spanish  patriots.     Two  deputies  from   Asturias  liad  left 
Gijon  in  an  open  i)oat,  and  were  picked  up  at  sea  by  one  of  our 
frigates,  "They  were  received  with  open  arms,"  said  Malmesbury. 
The  veteran  diplomatist  wanted  some  grander  envoys  to  arrive 
than  an   Asturian  hidalgo  and  an  Asturian  attorney.      "  Canning 
would  not  listen,"  he  says.     Canning  wanted  no  better  assurance  of 
the  spirit  of  the  people  than  those  chosen  by  the  people  could  af- 
ford him.     On  the  15th  of  June,  Sheridan,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, made  a  speech  which  electrified  the  country.     He  was  con- 
vinced that  there  never  existed  so  happy  an  opportunity  for  Great 
Britain  to  strike  a  bold  stroke  for  the  rescue  of  the  world.     He 
would  do  nothing  by  driblets.  If  a  co-operation  with  Spain  were 
expedient   it  should   be   an  effectual  co-operation.      "Bonaparte 
has  hitherto  run  a  most  victorious  race.      Hitherto  he  has  had  to 
contend  against  princes  without  dignity  and  ministers  without  wis- 
dom.    He  has  fought  against  countries  in  which  the  people  have 
been  indifferent  as  to  his  success.     He  has  yet  to  learn  what  it  is 
to  fight  against  a  country  in  which  the*  people  are  animated  with 
one  spirit  to  resist  him."  •    Sheridan  moved  for  papers,  which 
Canning  said  would  be  inconvenient  to  produce  ;  but  Cannin'g*s  an- 
swer left  no  doubt  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  Cabinet :  "  There 
exists  the  strongest  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  British  government 
to  afford  every  practicable  aid  in  a  contest  so  magnanimous.  In  cn^ 
deavouring  to  afford  this  aid  it  will  never  occur  to  us  to  consider 
that  a  state  of  war  exists  between  Spain  and  Great  Britain."  There 
were  a  few  expressions  of  doubt  and  despondency  in  Parliament ; 
but  it  was  impossible  to  resist  what  Wilberforce  described  as  the 
universal  feeling.     "  Every  Briton  joined  in  the  enthusiastic  pray- 
ers to  the  great  Ruler  of  events,  to  bless  with  its  merited  success 
the  struggles  of  a  gallant  people,  in  behalf  of  everything  dear  to  the 
Christian,  the  citizen,  and  the  man."  f     When  the  Parliament  was 
prorogued  on  the  4th  of  July,  the  government  was  pledged  by  the 
royal   Speech  to  "make   every  exertion   for  the  support  of  the 
Spanish  cause."     On  that  day  an  Order  in  Council  announced  that 
hostilities  as:ainst  Spain  had  ceased.     There  had  been  great  promp- 
titude in  the  action  of  the  British  government.'    On  the  14th  of 
June,  sir  Arthur  Wellesley  had  received  from  the  duke  of  York  his 
appointment  to  the  command  of  a  detachment  of  the  army,  "  to  be 
employed  upon  a  particular  service  ;  "  and,  on  the  30th  of  June,  were 
sent  his  full  instructions  from  lord  Castlereagh  for  the  employment 
of  a  body  of  troops,  to  afford  "to  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 

*  **  Hanaard,**  vol.  zi.  col.  889.  t  /S:d,,  vol.  xi.  col.  1145. 
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natSbbs  f^vefy  possible  aid  in  throwiog^  off  .the  yoke^Of  France.'^  * 
He  was  told  in  these  instructiohs  that  ^his  majesty  is  graciously 
pleased  to  confide  to  you  the  fullest  discretion  to  act  according  to 
circumstances  for  the  benefit  of  his  service."     And  yet  sir  Arthuf 
WeDesley's  '*  fullest  discretion**  was  left  at  the  absolute  command 
of  two  superior  officers^    He  sailed  from  Cork  for  Corunna  on  the 
.  1 2th  of  July.     On  the  15th,  lord  Castlereagh  writes  to  him*^hat  the 
command  of  the  troops  is  entrusted  to  sif  Hew  Dahymple,  and  to 
sir  Harry  Burrard  as  second  in  command.     Nevertheless,   lord 
Castlereagh  points  out  to  sir  Hew  Dalrymple  the  great  hero  of  the 
Mabratta  war  as  ''an  officer  of  whom  it  is  desirable  for  you,  on  all 
accounts,  to  make  the  most  prominent  use  which  the  rules  of  the 
service  will  permit/'  f    T*>^  "rules  of  the  service  "  subjected  the 
man  who  had  given  the  best  evidence  of  his  great  military  genius 
to  the  command  of  two  generals,  whose  exploits  were  better  known 
in  the  private  records  of  the  Horse  X^uards  than  in  the  annals  of 
their  country.     Sir  Arthur  Wellesley's  division  comprised  nine 
thousand  men.    Another  doips,  under  sir  John  .Moore,  which  had 
just  arrived  from  the  Baldc,  numbered  eleven  thousand  men.  These 
two  detachments  were  to  c6-opeFate.  But  their  united  efEorts  were  to 
be  directed  by  sir  Hew  Dalrymple  and  sir  Hairy  Burrard.   Moore 
had  shown  in  Egypt  of  what  metal  he.  was  made.  When  he  waited 
•  on  lord  Castlereagh  to  receive  his  instructions,  he  was  apprised 
that  he  was  io  go  to:Portugal,  where  ho  would  find  sir  Arthur  WeU 
lesiey ;  but  that,  if  sir  Hew  Dalrymplfe  iiad  not  ai-rived  from  Gib- 
raltar, the  operation  i^onld  be  undertaken  by  sir  Harry  Burrard.  "  It 
was  thus  indirectly  notified  to  sir  John  Moore,  that,  after  command- 
ing in  chief  in  Sicily  and  Sweden,  he  was  now  to  be  placed  subor- 
dinate to  two  officers,  the  first  of  whpm  had  never  served  in  the 
field  as  a  general."  %     Moore  expressed  his  feelings  in  somewhat 
strong  terms.     He  had  not  to  endure  the  bitter  niortification  which 
Wellesley  experienced,  when,  in  the  moment  of  victory,  he  wias 
compelled  to  leave  his  trinmph  incomplete,  at  the  bidding  of  "ah 
ordinary  general  in  oppositibii  to  a  great  captain."  § 

** The  character  of  the  Spaniard,"  writes  lord  Malmesbury,  "is- 
to  let  everything  be  done  iFor  him,  if  he  finds  any  one  disposed  to 
do  it.  and  never  to  act  till  obliged  to  do  so."  ||  Before  anything 
was  done  for  the  Spaniard  by  England,  he  was  obliged  to  act,  and 
in  many  things  he  acted  welL  There  were  great  difficulties  in  his 
acting  at  all.     The  provincial  juntas,  who  directed  the  course  of 

•  "  DiH»atc1i<»8,"  vol.  iv.  p.  160.  t  /6:d.,^.  31. 
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Kostiilties  to:  the.  French^ -were  independent  bbdmsy  ficting  €«dk  for 
Its  own  province ;  not  having:  a  federal  unity  which  would  be  cod- 
te)it  to  place  those  executive  powers  which  were  in  a  tempoTary 
desuetude  under  some  authority  competent  to  represent  the  mem- 
arcby,  which,  as  the  Spaniards  expressed  its  jconditfor^  was  in  a 
state  of  widowhood.  .  Etighind  had  ahundatitt^y  provided  arms,  and* 
munition,  and  pay  for  large  native  armies;  -But  there. was  ho  on© 
governing  poii\»er.to  direct  their  employment  in  masaes  against  the 
dnexny,  who  would  seek  to  overwhelm  them  by  the  magnitude  ol  hi» 
forces.  SdU,  in  the  early  stages  of  t-he  conquest,  the  Spaaiards 
well  employed  the  means  which  they  possessed,  in  June,  the 
French  general  Dupont  had  marched  from  Madrid  to  Andalusia ; 
given  Cordova  upi-  to  piHage ;  and-  eokumitted  atrocities  which 
roused  the  peo^^le  to  fury  The  Spanish  general  Ca$tanos,  with  an 
army  sent  against  Dupont  by  the  Junta  of  Seville,  won  the  battle 
of  Baylen,  and  compelled  tlie  French  to  surrender  at  discretion 
on  the  21  St  of  July.  Aragon  was  defended  by  its  people  under 
fhe  command  of  Palafox.  The  sieged  Zaragoza,  the.  capital  of 
thC' province,  wa&.codnmenGied  by  the  French  on  tbe  i5Cb  of:  June. 
They  carried  some  of  the  outer  works,  but  on  fordng  their  way 
into  the  city^  -were  eoDoontired'with  a  heroishi  such  as  tiie  con- 
toipts  of  Napoleon  had  rarely  beheld. in  the  standing  armses  of 
the  continental  monarchies.  The  exploits  of  Augustina,  the  ama- 
zon  of  Zaragoza,  inspired  as  much  courage  into  the  besieged  as 
Joan  of  Arc  had  inspired  at  the  siege  of  Orleans.  The  trenches 
were  open  for  forty*nine  days.  The  city  vias'  bombarded  for  twen*' 
tyone  days*  But  nothing  could  shake  the  courage,  of  its  defendersu 
The  French  raised  the  siege  on  the  4tb  of  August.  A  fortnight 
before  this  termination.  Napoleon  had  written  to  tbe  new  king 
Joseph,  who  was  beginning  to  despond,  '^  Do  not  doubt  for  an  io^ 
stanttliat  everything  iKill  end  sooner  and  more  Hatppily  than  you 
tliink."  *  He  adds—"  All  goes  well  at  Zaragoza.''  On,the  34th  of 
July,  Joseph  is  still  raor.ealkrmed.'  He  writes  to  NafiolecMi,  "  Your 
glory  will  be  shipwrecked  in  Spaim  My  tomb  will  be  a  monument 
of  your  wiint  cJf  power  to  support  me*"  The  confident  emperor 
replies :  "  To  die  is  not  yoiir  busriness,  but  to  liVe  and  oonquer ; 
^hich  you  are  doing  and  sh^U  do.  I  shall  find  in  Spain  tbe  piUirs 
of  Hercules,  but  not  the  limits  of  my  power."  f  On  the  9th  of 
Aiigust  he  gives  him  the  comfortable  assiurance  that  before  the 
autunm  Spain  wiU  be  inundated  with  troops.  *^  The  English  are  of 
little  importance.    They  have  never  more  than  a  quarter  of  the 

*  "  CorrespondeDce  with  King  Joseph,"  vol.  i.  p.  33^.  t  /^m^  ?•  539* 
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aoap^  tfaat^the^r  profesr ta  tave,  Loni :  Wellesrle^'^'  bds  n^t  iour 
tboasaod-  nieti,  aad,  besides,  1  bePieve  that  they  are  drrecfed  to- 
HotrdB  Portugal.** 

Ottthe  1st  of  Atigust/sir  Arthur  Wellcsley  was  on  shipboard^' 
off  the  Mondego  river.     He  was  landing  his  troops  at  Figuiera,  a' 
difficult  task  on  an  iron  coast.     He  had  heard,  iroiti  the  letter-  of 
lord  Castlereagh,  of  general  officers,  senior  to  him,  being  sent  out, 
and  sir  Hew.  Dali^-ymple  to  take  the  comirftind.     To  the  diike  o( 
Richmond  he  writes,  "  I  hope  that  I  shall  h:^e  beat  Junot  before 
any  of  them  shall  aMv«;  'and  then  they  will  do  as  tlVey  please  ti^ith 
mc.?"t      On  the  7lh;  mftjbr-gencral  Spencer's  corps   joined  the 
aftny.-    With  te«  thOUfeaiid  Brkish  and  five  thousand  Portuguese, 
sir  AnhUr'  Wellestey  thett  {>repared  to  march  towards  Lisbon.     On 
the  i^thhe'd^feiitedat  R^liga  the  French  under  Labofde.    The 
numbers  of  the  eflemy  were  much  smaller  than  our  numbers,  but 
Laborde  had  the  advantage  of  position.     Sir  Arthur  t^e  next  day 
writes  to  the  duke  of  Richmond :  **'The  action  was  a  mosf  desper- 
ate on€  between  the  trodps  engaged.     I  never  saw  such  fighting  as 
in  the  ^s  by  the  29fh'and  ^h,  or  in  tli^  three  attacks  made  by 
the  French  in  the  mountains.     These  were  in  their  best  style."  t 
On  the  24Ah  bft  ^4s  at  Viwad^,  having  been  joined  by  generaV 
Anstruther  and  genei*a1  Adand  With  their  corps i'     He  had  irtow  an 
army  bf  seventeen  tlioi'S  \hd  hien.    Junot  had  joined  Labordef  and 
LoiS5n  at' Torres  Vedrds,  and  thetr  united  force  was  about  four- 
teen thousteind  men,  of  whom  sixteen  hundred  were  cavalry.    Early 
in  the  morning  of 'the  21st,  the  French  attacked  the  British  in 
their  position.     Sir  Harry  Durrii^d  had  arrived  on  the  nighir  of  the 
20th*     "  He  did  not  land,"  sir  Arthur  writ-es  to  his  friend,  the  duke 
of  Richmond,  **and  as  I  ani  the  most  fortunate  of  men,  Junot  at- 
tacked us  yesterday  morning  fthe  21st]  with  his  whole  force,  and 
we  completely  defeated  him.'*  §     The  -principal  attack  on  the 
British  was  on  the  centre' and  left;  the  sea  being  in  their  rear,  and 
the  French  still  pursuing  their  favourite  delusion  of  ^driving  the 
English  iftto  the  ocean  over  which  they  tyrannized.     The  attack 
was  repulsed.    Kellermann  then  attacked  with  the  French  reserve, 
and  he  also  was  driven  batk.     <*Brol<en  by  these  rough  shocks, 
the  French,  to  whom  defeat  was  amazement,  retired  in  confused 
masses.*' II    Junot's  left  wing  and  centre  were  discomfited.    The 
road  of  Torres  VedraS,  the  shortest  road  to  Lisbon,  was  uncdvered. 
The  French  general,  Brennier,  was^ taken   prisoner,  and  having 
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•  Srr  and  Lord  seem  equivaJents  to  the  French. 
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a$)(Qd  t  a  r  questfOD  "with  ri&ference  to  tfte  ^nestn'e  beni^ri 
\vhid>^i>Tiplifdtbat  thj^  attacks  h$4a^U  be^fofiit  .vaip,  *^the  EoglisAt 
general,  judging  tfie  French  power  exhausted,  and  tbe  rAofhen^ 
come  for  rendering  victory  decisive,  with  the  genius  of  a  great  cap- 
tain, resolved  to  make  it  not  only  decisive  on  the  field,  but  ©f ,  the 
fate  of  Portugal."*  When  the  action  wasrnearjy  over,  sir) Harry. 
Burrard  had  landed.  There  was  a  powerful  force  in  hand  for 
further  operations.  Not  more  tlian  one  haif  of  the  British  army 
had  been  eujQfaged*  Fergusonfs  division  .^^as  cloBe  upoti  the  re- 
treating force  of  Solignac  when  Burrard  cofyin^at^ded  him  to  halt*. 
Sir  .'Arthur  designed  to  push, on  to  Torres. yedras,  which  if  he  ba4i 
reached  before  Junot,  he  would  have  CMt  him  joff,  irom '  Lisbon, 
When. Ferguson  was  interrupted,  Solign?,c  joined  Jun.ot|  *hQ  re- 
gaiaed  his  position  at  Torres  Vedras.  *  Tfte  great  project  of  tUer 
British  general  "  was  stifled  as  soon  as  coticeiv^."  Sir  Arthur's, 
superior  officer  "  could  not  comprehend  such  a  stroke  <>f  war."  In 
a  private  letter;  he  pours  out  his  griefs.  *^  The  French,  got  a  terri- 
ble beating  on  the  2ist  They  did  not  lose  less,  I  believe,  than- 
four  thousand  men,  and  they  wpuld  hav^  be^n.  entirely'  (iefsMjrQyedy: 
if  sir  H.  Burrard  had  not  prevented  me  from  pursuing*'  them.  lo^ 
dee^,  since  the  arrjval  of  th^  great  •genjei}als^  w:«  ^tppeaJLt^i'ha^C' 
l;>een  p;^lsied>  and  everything  has  gone  on  wrong."  t  The  g^eajt, 
generfds  ! .  Spldom,  indeed,  was  this-  equably  minded  man  s^vrred; 
into^ven  a  mild  expression  of  contempt.  He  had,  howpye.r,  morej 
to  endure^  He  had  to  bear  his  share  of  public  indignation  at  the 
Convention  of  Cintra  forthe  evacuation  of  Pxirtugal  by  the -French. 
Aa  iB^^efinite  suspension  of  hostilities  was  agreed  upon,  with  a 
view  to  this  evacuation.  On  the  253rd  of  A^guSit,  sir  Arthur  Wel- 
lesley  wrote  to  l9rcl  Castlereagh :  "  Although  my  name  is  a^xed 
to  this  instrument,  I  beg  that  you  will  not  believe  th^t  I  negojtiated. 
it,  that  I  approve  of  it,  orjthat  I  had  any  hand  in.  wording  it,"  t-  He 
thought  it  right; to  allow  the  French  to  evacuate  t*ortugaI,  "as 
soon,  an/i.at  as  little  cost  of  honour  as  we  can."  Sir  John  Moore- 
had  arrived  with  his  corps  on  the  21st,  andJxis  troops  were  nearly 
all  landed  when  hostilities  were  suspended.  They  \yere  ordered 
to  re-eipbark.  .^  liad  sir  .Arthur's  plan  of  operations  been  perse* 
vered  in,  and  Moore*s  troops  had  not  been  re-embarked,  we 
should  have  been  in  a  situation,  he  says,  ^^  to .  have  refused  the 
French  any  capitulation,  excepting  on  the  terms  of  their  laying 
down  their  arms."  No  wonder  that  the  people  of  England  ^werQ' 
indignant  that  twenty-six  thousand  soldiers  should  have  been  landed 
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in  France,  at  the  expense  of  the  English  government.  They  should 
have  bestowed  their  indignation  upon  those  who  deserved  it. 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  arrived  in  London  at  the  bej^nning  of 
October.  On  the  sth  of  September,  he  had  written  to  lord  Castle- 
reagh,  *Mt  is  quite  impossible  for  me  to  continue  any  longer  with 
this  army ;  and  I  wish,  therefore,  that  you  would  allow  me  to 
return  home  and  resume  the  duties  of  my  ofl&ce."  •  Dalrymple, 
Burrard,  and  Wellesley  were  all  recalled  home.  Sir  John  Moore 
remained  at  Lisbon,  having  been  appointed  to  command  the  army. 
Sir  Arthur  rejoices  to  find  that  he  was  placed  under  the  command 
of  Moore,  '*  than  which  ttothing,"  he  says,  '*  can  be  more  satisfactory 
to  me.  I  will  go  to  Corunna  immediately,  where  I  hope  to  find 
you."  But  a  Court  of  Inquiry  was  ordered  on  the  subject  of  "the 
late  transactions  in  Portugal ;  **  and  Wellesley  wad  detained  to  be 
examined.  He  had  to  bear  much  before  the  publicity  of  these 
proceedings  was  to  set  him  right  in  public  opinion.  He  was 
accused,  he  heard,  of  sevbry  crime  of  which  a  man  can  be  guilty, 
excepting  cowardice.  ^  I  have  not  read  one  wOrd  that  has  been 
written  on  either  'side ;  and  I  have  refused  to  publish,  and  don't 
mean  to  authorize  the  publication,  of  a  single  line  in  my  defence."  f 
The  inquiry  took  place  in  November  ;  and  it  ended  in  a  formal 
disapprobation  of  thfc  armistice  and  convention,  on  the  part  of  the 
king,  being  communicated  to  sir  Hew  Dalrymple.  Neither  of  the 
two  "  great  generals  "  was  again  employed.  One  advantage  was 
gained  by  the  Convention.  The  Russian  fleet  in  the  Tagus  was 
delivered  up  to  the  British. 

Sir  John  Moore,  late  in  October,  began  his  march  into  Spain, 
**to  co-operate^"  as  his  instructions  set  forth,  "with  the  Spanish 
armies  in  the  expulsiori  of  the  French."  He  was  to  lead  the 
British  forces  in  Portugal;  and  to  be  joined  by  sir  David  Baird, 
with  ten  thousand  men,  td  be  landed  at  Corunna.  On  the  tith  of 
November,  Moore  had  crossed  the  boundary  between  Portugal  and 
'  Spain,  and  his  advanced  guard  had  reached  Cfudad  Rodrigo.  Two 
days  after,  he  was  at  Sala'manca.  Instead  of  finding  Spanish 
armies  to  cooperate  with,  he  learnt  that  the  French  had  routed 
and  dispersed  tliem.  Na^leon  had  himself  come  to  command  his 
troops  ;  and  had  arrived  at  Bayonne  on  the  3rd  of  November. 
Moofe  was  separat^ili  from  Baird  by  a  wide  tract  of  country.  He 
had  divided  his  own  army,  having  received  false  information  that 
the  direct  northern  road  was  impassable  for  artillery,  and  having 
consequently  sent  sir  John  Hope  by  a  circuitous  route.     He 

•  '*  Despatches,*' vol.  iv.  p.  147. 

t  **  SttpplemtQtaxy  Despatches/*  toI.  vi.  p.  151^ 
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remained  for  some  time  at  Salamanca,  inactive  and  uncertain.  Mr. 
Frere,  the  British  ambassador,  urged  Moore  to  advance  to  Madrid 
The  clever  schoolfellow  of  Canning,  who  wrote  admirable  bur- 
lesque, was  not  the  best  judge  of  a  military  opera/lon,  and  took 
a  sanguine  view  of  what  popular  enthusiasm  might  effect  in  Spain. 
The  people  were  ignorant  and  presumptuous ;  their  rulers  were 
either  imbecile  or  treacherous.  Madrid  was  soon  in  the  hands  of 
the  French  ;  and  the  delusion  of  Mr.  Frere  that  the  capital  could 
be  preserved  was  at  an  end,  before  Mopre  completely  felt  how 
hopeless  an  advance  wotdd  be.  He  made  a  forward  movement 
against  the  advanced  corps  of  Soult;  and  then,  learning  that  the 
French  armies  were  gathering  all  around  hhn,  he  determined  to 
retreat.  Some  partial  successes  had  attended  the  British  general's 
advance ;  but  an  intercepted  letter  from  Napoleon  convinced  him 
that  he  could  only  save  the  army  by  retiring.  Sir  Da^id  Baird  had 
previously  joined  him.  Moore  had  abandoned  all  hopes  of  defend- 
ing Portugal,  and  had  directed  his  march  towards  Corunna.  He 
commenced  his  retreat  from  Sahagun  on  the  evening  of  the  24tli 
of  December,  On  the  27th  Napoleon  wrote  to  Joseph,  "If  the 
English  have  not  already  retreated,  they  are  lost ;  and  if  they  retire, 
they  will  be  pursued  so  vigorously  to  their  ships  that  half  of  them 
will  never  re-embark."  *  On  the  31st  he  wrote  from  Benevento, 
"  The  English  are  running  away  as  fast  as  they  can."  f  Running 
away  is  not  exactly  the  term  for  a  retreat  during  which  tJie  retiring 
army  constantly  turned  upon  the  pursuers,  always  defeating  them, 
and  on  one  occasion  capturing  general  Lefebvre,  This  exploit 
was  oixe>  of  several  brilliant  efforts  in  which  lord  Paget,  afterwards 
the  marquis  of  Anglesey,  distinguished  himselt  But  there  were 
other  dangers  than  that  of  the  pursuing  enemy.  The  winter  had 
set  in  with  terrible -severity ;  the  sufEerij^gs  of  the  troops  were  ex- 
cessive; disoiiganlzation, .  the  common*  consequence  of  a  retreat, 
added  to  their  danger.  Moore  saved  his  army  from  destruction 
by  an  overwhelming  force  when  he  carried  it  across  the  Esla.  The 
troops  effectually  destroyed  the  bridge  by  which  they  passed  the 
swollen  stream ;  at  which  foresight  Napoleon  affected  great 
indignation :  "  The  English  have  not  only  cut  the  bridges,  but 
have  undermined  and  blown  up  the  arobe^ ;  a  barbarous  and  un- 
usual use  of  the  rights  of  war,  as  it  ruins  the  country  to  no  pur- 
pose." t  The  destruction  of  the  bridge  of  Castro  Gonwlo  delayed 
the  advance  of  the  French  for  two  days.  Moore  ^hus  saved  his 
army  from  the  attacks  of  fifty  thousand  French  under  Napoleon, 
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who  were  hastening  to  overpower  a  force 'less  than  one  third  of 
the  number  which  he  led.  But  Moore  could  not  save  Ihs  men  from 
their  own  excesses,  which  made  enemies  of  the  inhabitants  od^ 
every  place  through  which  they  passed.  They  murmured  and 
were  disobedient.  The  general,  in  his  Orders,  said,  that  '*the 
situation  of  the  army  being  arduous,  called  for  the  exertion  of  qual- 
ities most  rare  in  military  men.  These  are  not  bravery  alone,  but 
patience  and  constancy  under  fatigue  and  hardship  ;  obedience  to 
command ;  sobriety  and  firmness  in  every  situation  in  which  they 
may  be  placed.'**  Despondency  had  taken  possession  of  the 
troops.  At  Astorga,  Napoleon  writes  on  the.  2nd  of  January,  '^  It 
is  probable  that  more  than  half  of  the  British  army  will  be  in 
oar  power ;  the  English  themselves  think  so."  f  SomoDf  the  new^ 
papers  of  London,  having  experience  of  the  failure  of  many  war- 
like enterprises  against  the  French,  had  become  the  most  conning 
believers  that  reslsfanee  to  Napoleon  and  to  Ivis  invincible  armies 
was  ahogetfier  vain.  This  was  long  the  creed  of  Whig  ofators  and 
writers— rational  enough  at  first,  but  betraying  a  factious  and  petty 
jealoisy  wiien  the  bulk  of  the  people  had  warmed  into  hope  and 
confidence.  Francis  Jeffrey,  in  December,  wrote  to  Horner,  "  Mur- 
lay  tells  me  that  you  have  still  hopes  of  Spain.  I  have  despaired 
utterly,  from  the  beginnh>g ;  and  do  not  expect  that  we  are  ever 
to  see  ten  thousand  of  our  men  back  again — probably  not  five 
thousand."  t  '^^^  ^^^^  foreboding  was  not  far  from  being  realized. 
The  French  historians  believe  that  the  British  army  would  have 
been  wholly  destroyed,  if  the  emperor  had  remained  to  strike  the 
•final  blow*  At  Astx>rga  he  received  despatches  which  indicated 
that  war  with  Austria  was  close  at  hand.  He  gave  up  the  pursuh 
of  Moore  to  Soult 

At  Lugo,  on  the  7th  of  January,  the  British  general  halted  his 
exhausted  troops,  determined  to  give  battle  to  Soult.  The  con- 
flict was  declined ;  and  on  the  British  marched  to  Corunna.  On 
the  11th,  when  they  had  ascended  the  heighter  from  which  Comnna 
was  visible,  there  was  the  sea, — but  there  were  no  tt^msports  in  the 
bay.  The  troops  met  with  a  kind  reception  in  the  town ;  and  their 
general  applied  himself  to  make  his  position  as  strong  as  possible 
to  resist  the  enemy  that  was  approaching.  On  the  13th  Moore 
wrote  his  last  despatch  to  lord  Casllereagh.  TheFrench, he sai>«, 
•'are now  come  up  with  us;  the  transports  are  not  arrived;  my 
position  in  front  of  this  place  is  a  very  bad  one.  .  .  •  .  <.  it 
has  been  recommended  to  me  to  make  a  proposal  to  the  enemy,  to 

•  **Life  of  Moore,"  vol.  ii.  p.  iR?.  j  **  Comsspondcncc  with  Joseph,"  vol.  ii.  p.  J. 

t  '*  Life  of  Homer,''  ^©i.  i.  p.  43S.  •  f      "  i 
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induce  him  to  allow  us  to  embark  quietly.  I  am  averse  to  maike 
any  such  proposal,  and  am  exceedingly  doubtful  if  it  would  be 
attended  with  any  good  effect."  On  the  evening  of  the  14th  the 
transports  arrived.  The  sick  and  wounded  were  got  on  board ; 
and  a  great  part  of  the  artillery.  Cavalry  would  have  been  useless 
on  the  broken  ground  where  Moore  took  his  position,  so  the  men 
were  dismounted,  and  the  horses  were  killed.  Fourteen  thousand 
British  remained  to  fight,  if  their  embarkation  were  molested.  The 
battle  of  Corunna  began  at  two  o'clock  on  the  i6th  of  January. 
Soult  had  twenty  thousand  veterans,  with  numexoua  field-guns ; 
and  he  had  planted  a  formklable  battery  on  the  rock5  oommanding 
jthe  valley  and  the  lower  ridge  of  hills.  Columns  of  French  in- 
fantry descended  from  the  higher  ridge;  and  there  was  soon  a 
•close  trial  of  strength  betw'een  the  combatants.  From  the  lower 
ridge  Moore  beheld  the  42nd  and  50th  driving  the  enemy  before 
them  through  the  village  of  Elvina.  He  sent  a  battalion  of  the 
Guards  to  support  them ;  but  through  a  misconception  the  42nd 
retired.  Moore  immediately  dashed  into  the  fight ;  exclaimed 
"Forty-second,  remember  Egypt,"  and  sent  them  back  to  the 
•village.  Meanwhile,  major  Napier,  who  commanded  the  50th, 
was  taken  prisoner.  He,  who  was  to  be  the  conqueror  of  Scinde, 
would  there  have  ended  his  career,  had  not  a  French  drummer 
rescued  him  from  the  barbarity  of  the  enemies  who  denied  him 
quarter,  after  he  had  received  five  wounds.  The  British  held 
their  ground  or  drove  off  their  assailants  ;  and  victory  was  certain 
under  the  skilful  direction  of  the  heroic  commander,  whep  a  shot 
from  the  rock  battery  struck  him  on  the  left  breast  and-  shoulder, 
tearing  away  the  fiesh  and  breaking  tive  ribs.  He  wns  dashed  to 
the  earth  ;  but  he  continued  calmly  sitting  surveying  the  batde  a^ 
Elvina,  until  he  was  assured  that  his  brave  fellows  were  trium- 
phant. Sir  David  Baird,  the  second  in  command,  had  also  been 
carried  off.  Moore  was  placed  in  a  blanket.  His  swordrhilt:(;rusihc4 
against  his  terrible  wound,  and  it  was  attempted  to  be  removed ; 
but  he  said  that  he  would  not  part  with  his  sword  in  the  field.  He 
was  carried  into  Corunna ;  and  endured  several  hours  of  extreme 
torture  before  he  >delded  up  his  great  spirit.  But  he  bad  the. conso- 
lation of  knoiving  that  the  battle  was  won,  and  he  died  expressing 
a  hope  that  his  country  would  do  him  justice.  The  command  liad 
devolved  upon  general  Hope,  who  thought  that  his  first  duty  was 
now  to  embark  the  troops.  Had  he  known  tliat  the  ammunition  of 
•the  French  was  exhausted,  the  victory  might  have  been  more  com- 
plete. Darkness  came  on.  The  troops  were  returning  from  the 
scene  of  conflict  to  be  embarked  that  night.     The  sound  o|  a  few 
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distant  guQs  ^i^as  llkesixd  ns  tVrir  commandeiswas  iatd  id  hi»  gmve, 
hastily  dug,  On  l«be  rajoi^^rts  of  Coninna.  The  noblesfe  dirge.  thaK 
ever  was  writteii'saya — -  ••    - 

**  W*'  "airrft^  not  a  line,  and  yrt  raised  not  a  stone, 
But  vf*:  left  him  aloae  with  hit  glory.'*    • 

Marshal  Soiilt  paid  the  tribute  of  a  soldier  to  a  soldier,  and  raised 
a  pJuin  monumetitjOn  the  spot  where  the  English  general  had  been 
killed.     It  bore  this  mscri]3tion:  ^ 

"  Hie  oecidit  Jphanoea  Moore»diu(«xeitntus,  ia  puga4  Jsouarii  XVI.  MDQCCipC^, 

contra  Gallon,  a  Duco  Dalmatiseductos."  * 

SouU'ptfid  a  more  aniple  festimorfy  to  the -merit  of  his  zdyttA 
&ary.  He  sl^idv  in  a.  letter  to  coloiieil  Nap&cry  on  the  15th- of-  Not<^ 
ember^  i824»  that  %\r.  John  Moore  knew;  how  to , profit  !everyw3tef<e 
by  the  ^yantagea  whioh  the  country  offered  him  to: oppose  an. ac- 
tive and  vigorous  resistance^  [and  ended  by  sinking  in  a  combat 
irbich  ought  for  ever/ i/^  honour  'hiantemory.  .*<Jomim,'a  military 
historian  generally  fmpa^ttal^  has  descnbed  lhe<  ^retreat  of  .Moore 
as  nothing  more  thad  a^iiight'  A  iateb  military  histbrian^'Who  reo' 
O^niaes  the  grealne»$^/ofro4kr'jeountry*s*henoes  initiiis  crisis: of  hen 
iato,  proteftt9ragain$t  this  asseittion.  An  army  <xxnpoised:of  young 
soldiers;  ;cx>knmanded  by  officers  iwitkodt  experiences .  and  which,! 
during  eleven  day»,  sustained  without  being  shaken  thcpursuit  oB 
an  army  -superior  in  numbers,  composed  of  veteran  troops,  aM/led 
by  »ui:h  chiefs  as  Soult  and  Ney,< — which,  in  spite  of  the  eagemessi 
of  th IS;  pursuit,  marched  fifty-six  leagues  in  eleven  dxysy  of  which 
three  were  days  of  rest-^which^  hatting  readied  the  end  of  tta 
inarch,- maintained  an  obst^ate  figltt  and  embarloedin  the  presence 
of '  a  supierior  enemyi-^which  r  in  fact,  from  the  commencetMent  o£ 
the  campai^,  had  biiIy?iost;  and  left  behind^'  4033'meiiH^such  an* 
army  does  irdt"  fly ;  it  does  not  even  make  a  precipitate  retreat.f 
H^pter  was  the  lot  of  Moore  thanjifihe  had  retnmed  to  England,; 
lo  be'a  mark  for  party  virulence ;  to  be  thesubject  of  a  fierce  con- 
troversy whether  he  ought  to  have  marched  to  destruction  under 
the  advice  of  Mr.  Frere,  or  tried  to  save  his  army  by  a  retreat.^ 
The  miseries  of -that  retreat  were  1n  some  degree  a  necessary  con- 
sequence of  the  absence  of  that  prevision  which 'Ntjo<!n'e  had  not 
the  materials  for  formi!|g.  The  great  captain  of  the  Peninsular  war 
said  he  could  only  see  one  error  in  Moore's  campaign — he  should' 

have  considered  his  advance  ao:ainst  Soult  as  a  movement  of  re- 

- •  .        '  ■.  *'••,,'       ••       • 

*  Aliadn  says  that  the  "tomb,  sinte  enlar^d,  bears  this  inscription;  '^John  Mbors^ 

r  of  the  English  armies,  slain*  ?n  battle,  1809.** 
t  Brialmont,  "  Histoire  du  Due  de  Wellington,"  torn.  i.  p.  aiS. 
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troat,  and  have  sent  aStotn  to  the  resir  to  tnsett.  sMd  f»t«par«  the 
halting-places. lor  every  brigade.  ^  But,*'  says'  the  ^cUike  of'  Wei* 
lington,  "  this  opinion  I  have  formed  after  kwlg  e^p^^iKre  of  vrar, 
and  especially  of  the  peculiarities  of  a  Spanish  war-,  which  must  be 
seen  to  be  understood."  Canning,  in  Parliaittent,  spoke  of  the  re- 
U"eat  and  its  precipitancy  as  a  matter  of  deep  regret.  .Jn- private* 
^je  used  stronger  and  less  generous  language,  .  "  Sir  John  Kf  oore 
ought  never  to  have  been  held  up  as  an  approved  military  authority 
for  all  he  had  done  in  Spain  ;  for,  if  he  had  found  the  transports  at 
Ccrriimna,  and  returned  without  a  baffle,  he  must  have  beeti  tned, 
and  ought  to  have  been  disgraced."*  Want  of  accurate  informa- 
tion of  tlie  disposition  of;  thepeople^  of  the  g«o^raphkftl  features 
of  the  country,  of  the  means  of  commumca^id*n-,  of  tlie  powey  of 
obtaining  supplies,  produced  the  hvdecision  of  the  adValice^aiid  the 
eaiamitiss  of.  the  retreat.  But«how  much  more  reprehensible  was 
the  Tgfiorance  of  the  government  at 'home — ^*  Why,*^  said  Canning, 
should  gDvernment  be  ashamed  to»  say  t^^yt-tcantcd  that  kbowt^ 
edge  of  the  iDterior  ol  Spain^  which  they'fcufld  fio'One  possessed'? 
With  every  other  part  of  the  continent  we  had  i  had  rocw^hvlerw 
course:  of  the.  situation  o^  Spain  wae" had- evet^nWfig  to  Iteaml*^ 
This  cdnfesston  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foveigrn  Affah's  wa^ 
heard,  says  Southey,  ^^with  asfontshment  by  the  thoughtful  part'of 
flie-  people,  and  not  without  indignation.**  The  people,  whether 
tftidughtful  or  careless,  felt  the  deepest  commiseration  for  the^ suf- 
ferers in  Moore's  campaign,  who  came  home  to  show  what  war' w^asJ 
There  were  nine  hundred  women  landed  at  Plymouth  who  had  fol- 
lowed Jthe  army.  On  board  the  transports  tliey  were*  separated 
from  their  husbands,  and  for  the  most  pari  tfacy  were  ignorant  of 
titeirl«te.  The  hospitals  were  filled  with  wounded  and  sick  ;  and 
some  of  the  troops  brought  backapestilehtvii'feVeri  .  Iii  theh-soii* 
Dow  and  pity  the  people  foi^ot  their  indignation  atr  Wbxt  they  were 
told  had  been  the  conduct  of  the  campaign  by  the  gDvemmeaitvanU 
whilst  they  gaive  a  tear  to  the  memory  of  the  brave  gesteral  wIycV 
died  at  Cortinna,  they  despised  the  attempts  of  some  jonmals  W 
load  his  character  with  .obloquy.  *'  The  newspapers  sounded  the 
pulse  of  the  public  as  to  laying  all  blame  on  sir  John  Mootre,  bui* 
that  nail  woukltiot  drive.''  t 

■  The  Convention  of  Cintraand  the  Retreat  to  Corunna  produced 
a  national,  gloom  and  despondency  proportioned  to  the  sanguitie 

*  Lord  Colchester's  "  Diary,"  vol.  ii.  p.  179. 

,  t  Debate  vLMay  9 — quoted  in  Southejr'a  *'  Peninsular  War/*  vol.  iii.  p<3j(8. 
t  Lord  Bulkeley  to  the  marquis- of  Buckingham.— *' Courts  and  Caibiiieta»" 
96L  iv.  p«  iiu 
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tepesiwith  whkfa  the  €rat  gneaJC  popular  i^sistaace  to  Napoleon 
had  been  hailed.  There  was  little  public  confideoce  in  further 
operationfl  in  the  same  dinection.  And  yet  the  Op|X>6ition  in  Par- 
liament  had  no  public  support  when  they  proposed  to  abandon 
Spain  and  Portjigai  to  tbttr  fate  ;  and  tp  keep  our  troops  a^ 
home  to  resist  a  probable  invasion.  The  reasonable  doubts  of  the 
success  of  any  future  military  enterpnso  >yQre  carried  to  tbeijr 
-height,  when  the  country  was  suddenly  startled,  by  charges  again^l 
the  duke  ol  York,  which  not  only  laid  bare  the  vices- and  follies  q^ 
his  private  character,  but  involved.  >lth«  certainty  thai>  h^  >iad  unr 
worthily  bestowed  his  patr^naige  at.  the  Hors^  Guards*  On  the 
27th  of  Jiaaiiar}!!,  colonel  Wardle's  modoipL  for  an  inquiry  into  the 
conduct  of  'the  Command erHn-chief  with  regard  to  promotions,  ;exy 
changes,  and  appointraents  to  commissions  in  the  armyy  a»4  in  rajs^ 
ing  lervies  for  the  army^  was  relerred  to  a  Coftimittee  ol  the  whpls 
House.  From  the  I8t  of  February  to  the  29th  of  Mar4;h  the  aipaost 
tudivided  attention  of  the  H^mse  of  Commons,  and  of  the  country, 
was  bestowed/ Upon  the  contemptible  details  of  the  degradation  oi 
the  king's .  aeoond  5on»  fillipg  ovie  of  the  -most  important  offices  of 
the  State,  iilr  being  the  dupe  of  the  artifices  of  an  abandoned  woman^ 
Mrs.  M^fiyitAim.  CUoikke^  .  The  evidence  that  was  given  at  the 
bar  ol'tbe  House  of,  CQi^mons  occupies  hfin^reds  qf;.ppges  in 
Hansard's  Debates^  1 1  was  a  source  of  amusemei^t  in  every  sQciety, 
from  the  saloons  of  St.  James -s  to  the,  pot-hoi;ses  of  St.  .Giles's, 
It  was  an  oocasiop  pf  dic^HS^  tp,  every  well«regulated  mind.  Wilbep- 
iorcevnritcfsin  his  Piaryi  "This  nielanqliolj business  will  do  irrer 
parable  misdijef  to  public  morais,  by. accustoming  the  public  to  h^ar 
without  emotioB  of  iiU^meless  violations  of  decency."*  The 
Speaker  gravely  records  an  example  of  the  i,miversal  interest  in 
the  ridiculous  correspondence  of  the  duke  with  his  mistress — 
'*  The  fpke  ,in  the  streets  among  the  people  is,  not  to  cry  ^  Heads 
or  Tails,'  when  they  toss  up  halfpence,  but  *  Duke  or  Darling.'  '*  f 
The  Debates  m  the  House  are  so  necessarily  coloured  by  part^v 
feelings  that  we  f^^npot  arrive  at  any  just  conclusions  from  their 
peru^.  •  There  were»  however,  two  men  in  the  House,  of  singular 
^rness,  whose  private  opinions  during  the  course  of  the  inquiry 
may  be  referred  to.  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  has  this  entry  in  his 
Diary :  "  It  was  established^  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  that 
the  duke  had  per|nitt94  ^^'s.  Clarke,  his  mistress,  to  interfere  in 
JDoilitary  promotions;  th^U;  he  had  given  commissions  at  her  recpn^* 

*  Life,  vol.  Hi.  p.  402. 

t  Lord  Colchester's  *' Diary,**  vol.  ii.  p.  174.    The  Speaker,  not  ianiiliar  with  the 
•lans  of  dM  fltnets,  writes '*  Heads  aW  Tails,'' Ac. 
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mendation ;  and  that  dh6  dad  taken  money  f6t  the  redommeodii* 
tions.  That  the  duke  knew  she  took  money,  or  that  he  knew  that 
the  establTshment,  which  he  had  set  on  foot  for  her,  was  partly 
supported'  with  the  money  thus  illegally  procured  by  her,  did  not 
appear  otherwise  than  from  her  evidence."  »  Sir  Ailhur  Welicsley, 
on  the  17th  of  February,  wrote-  to  the  duke  of  .Hichmond,  "  Ihie 
love-letters  have  created  a  iterrible  impression.  They  prove  that 
the  duke  allowed  Mrs;  Clarke  to  talk  to  him  on  the  claims  and  re- 
quests of  officers,  and  that  slie  had  prevailed  upon  him  to  recom- 
mend Mr;  O'Meara  to  the-  Icing  as  a  preacher The 

impression  is  strong  against  the  duke  both  in  and  out  of  the  House. 
People  are  outrageous  in  the  country  on  account  of  the  immorality 
of  his  life,  which  makes  no  impression  in  towna.'*  f  On  the  19th 
sir  Arthur  wrttes,  **  lam  convinced  that  he  cannot  continue  to  hold 
his  office,  and  that  If  the  present  ministers  endeavour  to  support 
him  in  it,  they  will  be  beat  in  Parliament."  %  On  the  17th  of. March, 
Mr:  Perceval  moved,  "That  the  House,  having  examined  the  evi- 
dence in  the  investigations  of  the  duke  of  York's  conduct^and  having 
found  that  personal  corruption-,  and  connivance  at  corruption,  had 
been  imputed  to  him,  at-e  of  opinion  that  the  imputation  is  Wholly 
without  foundation.'*  The  motion  was  carried  by  278^10^96.  Il-was 
not  such  aft  acquittal — such  a  declaration  of  innocence,  the  duke 
deemed  it — as*  would  allow  the  Commander  in-chief  to  retain  his 
office,  ?n  defiance  of  pubFic  opinion.  On  the  20th  of  March  Mr. 
Perceval  announced  in  the  House  of  Commons  the  res^gniation  of 
the  duke  of  fork.  The  king  communicated  to  the  minister  that 
his  son  had  resigned  his  office;  but  he  added  "that  he  must  ever 
regret  any  circumstances  which  have  deprivied  him  of  the  duke  of 
York*?  services,  in  a  situation  where  his  zealous  and  impartial  con- 
duct had  been  no  less  conspicuous  than  his  strict  integrity."  All 
men  were  ready  to  admit  that  the  Commander-in-chief  had  been 
assiduous  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties;  and. had  done  much  to 
Improve  tht  condition  of  the  soldier.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  wrote, 
"  we  shall  be  able  to  prove  that  the  business  of  his  office  is  con- 
ducted in  the  most  regular  manner."  Of  the  nature  of  i4>e  cor- 
ruption sir  Arthur  gives  an  emphatic  opinion :  "  There  has  ap- 
peared in  the  last  two  days  a-  general  system  of  swindling,  appli- 
cable to  all  the  offices  of  the  State,  in  which  Mrs.  ClSrke  has  been 
most  active,  and  a  great  gainer.'  •.  .  .  These  tran.sactions,  which 
"have  deservedly  created  so  much- indignation,  have  been  carried  <HA 
by  the  scum  on  the  earth."  §     Colonel  Wardle  became  a  popular 

•"  t)ian%"  February  13.    •        '  • 

*  **  Supplementary  Despatches,*'  Vol.  vi.  p.  575.        t  Uid.^  p.  579.        §  IHd^  p.  56^ 
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idol;  but  he  quickly  sank  into  contempt,  when  An  upholsterer 
obtained  a  verdict  against  him  of  2000/.  for  the  cost  of  furnishing 
Mrs.  Clarke's  house. 

The  news  of  a  great  naval  success  came  in  April,  to  furnish 
some  -compensation  for  the  disasters  of  the  retreat  to  Coruanai 
and  to  inspire  a  confidence  that  Britain  stiU  held  the  empire  of 
the  sea.  Thomas  lord  Cochrane  was  a  popular  favourite  as  Member 
for  Westminster ;  and  he  was  looked  up  to  by  the  nation  as  one 
who  by  his  extraordinary  daring  gave  promise  of  being  the  true 
successor  of  Nelson.  Although  opposed  to  the  government,  he 
was  chosen  by  the  Admiralty  to  conduct  a  most  difficult  and 
dangerous  enterprise,  under  the  orders  of  lord  Gambler.  Serving 
with  lord  Collingwood,  in  the  Mediterranean,  he  performed  a 
series  of  the  most  brilliant  achievements  ui  the  *^  Imp^rieuse  " 
frigate.  He  was  selected  in  1809^  to  conduct  an  attack  by  fire^ 
ship&  on  the  French  squadron,  which  was  blockaded  in  Aix  Roads^ 
by  our  Channel  fleet  He  performed  this  task  in  a  way  in  whiclvfew 
commanders  could  have  done  so  much  by  skill  and  intrepidity.  Ten 
line  of  battle  ships  and  four  frigates,  with  a  gun  ship,  were  moored 
behind  a  boom,  half  a  mile  in  length,  in  a  deep  channel^  their 
flanks  covered  by  a  shoal  on  one  sijde,  and  by  batterieis  on  the  other. 
Cochrane  went  in  with  his  fire-ships  and  frigates  on  the  night  of 
the  lith  of  April.  Thei  :explosion  vessel  broke  the  boom  and 
scattened  terror  and  destruction  through  the  Frenoh  squadron.- 
Four  ships  of  t)ie  linew/$|;c  taken  at  tlieic  anchorage,,  and^  were 
blown  up.  The  remainder  slipped  their  cables  and  ran  on:  shore. 
Captain  Cochrane  made  signai  to  his  admiral,  when  daylight  came, 
that  .seven  other  vessels  might  be  destroyed.  Lord  Gambien 
thougl\t  the  attempt  too  hazardous.  In  Pajriiament  lord  Cochrane' 
refused  to  concur  in  the  vote  of  thanks  to  lord  Gambler,  who  was 
consequently,  in  1810,  tried  by  Court-Martial  and  acquitted  of 
neglecting  or  delaying  to  take  measures  for  completing  the  de^ 
struction  which  his  officer  had  partially  accomplished.  The 
charges  against  lord  Gambler  have  been  revived  by  the  statements  of 
lord  Duadonald  in  his  Autobiography ;  and  the  admiral  has  been 
defended  in  his  Memoirs  recently  published.  The  controversy 
is  of  too  professional  a  nature  to  allow  of  any  examination  here. 
The  people  of  1809  rejoiced  that  there  was  a  seaman  capable 
of  such  enterprises.  The  people*  of  i860,  when  lord  Dundonald 
was  borne  to  Westmisster  Abbey/  after  a  long  life  of  unde« 
served  obln'^uy  c_d  ney^lect,  hunented  that  the  prrty  feelings  of  a- 
time  of  violent  phliticfi-— perhaps  somertiifttr'also  of  his  own  im« 
.  petunos  and  independent  charaetdr«>t<shou}d:}vive  niade  the  exploit 
of  Basque  Roads  the  last  of  his  servi.es  to  his  own  country. 
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After  the  forces  under  Junot  had  evacuated  Portugal  accord* 
ing  to  the  conditions  of  the  Convention  of  Cintra,  sfr  John  Cra- 
dock  was  left  in  the  command  of  the  British  troops  in  that  country. 
Soult  invaded  the  northern  provinces  from  GalicJa,  and  took 
possession  of  Oporto  on  the  29th  of  Mardi.  The  Regency  at 
Lisbon  earnestly  implored  the  aid  of  the  British  government; 
and  it  was  determined  to  render  that  aid  most  effectual  by  en- 
trusting the  conduct  of  the  war  to  the  one  genera!  who  ap- 
peared capable  of  coping  with  its  difficulties.  Sir  John  Cradock 
was  removed  to  Gibraltar;  and,  on  the  3nd  of  April,  sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  was  ordered  to  replace  that  officer,  and  to  proceed 
without  delay  to  Lisbon.  When  Napoleon  suddenly  gave  up 
the  pursuit  of  sir  John  Moore,  on  the  receipt  of  intelligence  of 
the  disposition  of  Austria  to  renew  the  conflict  with  him,  he 
lingered  for  a  little  while  on  the  frontier,  and  then  proceeded  to 
PariSi  Here  he  made  am|3le  preparations  for  another  campaign  in 
Germany.  The  German  people  were  strongly  excited  by  the  re- 
sistance in  Spain  to  the  domination  of  France.  It  was  probably 
difiicult  for  the  Austrian  government  not  to  go  along  with  this 
popular  spirit*  Ontiie  6th  of  April  the  archduke  Charles  issued  a 
proclamation  in  which  he  said  the  liberty  of  Europe  had  taken 
refuge  under  their  banners.  On  the  9th  Austria  declared  war 
against  Bavaria,  the  ally  of  France;  and  the  Austrian*  armies 
crossed  the  Inn.  NapoJeon  left  Paris  on  the  T 3th  of  April.  On 
the  1 7th  he  was  at  Donauwerth,  on  the  Danube-.  The  struggle 
instantly  began,  which  was  terminated  by  the  peate  of  Vfenna  on 
the  t4th  ol  October.  On  the  22nd  of  April  sir  Arthur  Wellef^ley 
landed  at  Lisbon.  His  work  in  the  Peninsula  was  not  done,  till, 
ia  February,  1814,  he  had  cleared  Portugal  and  Spiiln  froiii  their 
invaders. 

There  was  no  delay  or  indecision  in  the  movements  of  sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  from  the  day  when  he  set  his  foot  on  Portuguese 
ground.  His  business  was  first  to  drive  the  French  from  Oporto. 
On  the  9th  of  May  he  moved  with  sixteen  thousand  British  troops 
from  Coimbra.  On  the  nth  he  crossed  the  Douro.  To  take  six- 
teen thousand  troops  across  a  river  is  not  an  easy  task  under  any 
circumstances;  but  **how  to  pass  a  river,- deep,  swift,  more  than 
three  hundred  yards  wide,  and  in  the  face  of  ten  thousand  veterans 
guarding  the  opposite  bank/'— this  is  the  question  asked  by  the 
first  of  military  historians.  ^  On  the  convent  height  stood  **  a  great 
oaptain,  searching  with  an  eagle  giaaoe  the  river,  the  city,  and  the 
country  around."  Sir  Arthur  saw  where  he  could  force  a  passage, 
Mhia  means  being  as  scanty  as  his  resolution  was  greats  yet  with 
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Ms-  genins'tlfey  sufficed/^  *   On  the  rath  the  British  obtained  a  vic« 
torj,  which  compellcxi  Soult  to  retreat  from  Oporto,  leaving  many 
sick  and  wounded.     The  conqueror  pubM&lied  a  proclamation  calU 
lag  upon  the  inhabitants  to  be  merciful  to  the  wounded  and  prison- 
i         ers.     The  French  In  their  retreat  were  harassed  and  kiHed  by  the 
i         people  of  the  villages.  :  The  roads  were  strewed  with  the  carcases 
of  horses  and  men  who  were  put  to  death  before  the  British  ad- 
vanced guards  could  save  them.    **  This  last  circumstance^''  says 
i         sir  Arthur^  'Ms  the  natural  effect  of  the  species  of  warfare  which 
the  enemy  have  carr>ed  on  in  this  country.     Their  soldiers  have 
plundered  and  murdered  the  peasantry  at  their  pleasure."  t 

Thus  far  had  the  British  general  accomplished  Ms  great  task 
with  surpassing  skill.  He  told  his  story  with  his  accustomed 
modesty,  iiihis  Despatch  of  the  12th  of  May.  The  praise  is  for 
his  officers  and  his  men  :  "  They  have  marched  in  four  da^'s  over 
eighty  miles  of  most  difficult  country,  hape  gained  many  important 
positions,  and  have  engaged  and  defeated'  three  different  bodies- of 
the  enemy*«f  troops."  $  ■  The  Opposition' iinr  Pariiament,  with  few 
exceptions,  were,  as  they  too  long  cortfinucd  to  be,  so  hopeless  of' 
duccess,  and  so  unjust  asujl  nrigeiveRBis  in  refusing  to  recognize  the 
merits  of  the  commandep/who  wasi  opening  a  new  career  for  the 
army  of  England  as  glortou^^is  the  triumphs  of  her  fleets,  that  we' 
can  scai^c^ly  wonder  at  the  vexation  of  sirAtthur  Wellesley)  wltffa 
he  read  tfte  parliamentary  proceedings  df  the  5 lit  of -May.  §  On' 
the  2 1  St  of  June  he  writes  from  Abl^ntes  to  the  Mend  who  had  sent 
him  Ifhe  newspaper, — **  I  am'  ^ery  Indifferent  what  the  opinion  is  of 
our  operations,  1  shall  do  the  best  I  can  with  the  ftyfee  given  to 
me;  and  if  the  people  of  England  are  not  satrsfied^  they  must  send' 
someb^y  else  who  wilt  do  better.**  As  to  one  charge  he  felt  thai 
Tt  wa!9'a¥^  imputation  upon  his  honour:  *«T  see  that  Mr.  Whitbread 
accuses  me  of  exaggeration,  which  is,  in  other  words,  lying."  f 
His  system  in  describing  his  operations  was  entirely  opposed  to  that 
of  Napoleon.  "  To  lie  like  a  bulletin  "  was  an  art  of  war  which 
he  had  nc  ambition  to  acquire. 

In  the  days  before  steam-navigation,  before  rail^'ays,  before 
electric  telegraphs,  the  proceedings  of  statesmen  and  of  warriors 
had  to  be  regulated  by  the  arn\'al  of  news  rather  than  by  the  dates 
of  occurrences  in  distant  places  which  despatches  recorded.  In 
1809,  "the  posts  come  tiring  on."  Rumour  goes  before,  "stuffing 
the  eai^s-of  men  with  false  reports."     Parliament  rose  on  the  21st 

•  Napter.  t  "  Despatches,**  vol.  iv.  p.  .r44.  t  /i/'d.j  vol,  iv.  p.  32^1 

)  S«e  the  Speeches  nf  Mr.  Whit^'read  and  Mr.  Ponsonby,  in  Hansard,  vol.  siv. 
I  "  Sq^plemiatary  Despatches,'*  rol.  vi.  p.  ag«. 
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of  June;  land  sboii. after  came  official  intelligence,  in  rapid  suo-' 
cession^  of  great  events,  on  the  Danube,  on  the  Scheldt,  on  the* 
Tagus.  It  is  curious  to  compare  the  dates  of  arrival  of  intelligence 
in  London,  and  the  dates  of  the  events.  The  Speaker  writes  in  his 
Diary — "  Whilst  I  was  in  the  country,  news  arrived — 

'^July  21. — Of  Bonaparte  passing  the  Danube,  and  defeating 
the  Austrians.''     The  final  battle  of  the  campaign,  Wagram, 
took  place  on  the  6th  of  July.     The  armistice,  which  took 
place  on  the  loth,  was  known  in  London  on  the  27th. 
"August  8. — Of  the  descent  on  Walcheren  and  investment  of 
Flushing."     The  disembarkation  took  place  on  the  3otb  of 
July,  the  expedition  having  sailed  on  the  27th. 
•*  August  16. — Of  sir  Arthur  Wellesley's  defeat  of  the  French 
at  Talavera.'*     This  victory  was  gained  on  the  27th  of  July. 
In  narrating  these  events  we  shall  see  how  the  knowledge  of  them 
bore  upon  the  measures  of  the  English  government ;  or  ought  to 
have  borne.     Each  event  had  a  distinct  relation  to  the  others. 
The  course  of  history  ia  like  the  progress  of  a  well-conducted  fic- 
tion^ in  which- no  incident  is  without  its  bearing  upon  the  plot. 
But  we  shall  also  see  what  amazing  changes  have  been:  wrought  by: 
the  rapidity  of  communication  in  our  own  day.     Had  steam  and 
electricity  proclaimed  to  the  English  Cabinet  in  the  middle  of  July 
the  news  of  the  armistice  between  Austria  and  France,  it  is  clear 
that  the  most  rash  administration  would  not  have  ordererd  an  ex- 
pedition to  sail  on  the  27th,  as  a  diversion  to  A^^stria,  when .  Aus* 
tria's  war  was  ended.    Assuming  that  the  sailing  of  the  expedition 
bad  been  cquntermanded,  and  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Talavera 
on  the  27th  of  July  had  travelled  from  the  Tagus  to  the  Thames  at 
H^  ^ginnjpg  of  August,  it  is  clear  that  the  ipQst  supine  mimstry 
would  have  sent  to  Portugal  a  large  proportion  of  those  troops 
whicli  were  shipped  for  the  Scheldt :  the  necessary  weakening  of 
the  British  army  by  the  sanguinary  battle  might  thus  have  been 
speedily  repaired.     When  the  news  did  come,  the  opportunity  was 
gone.     Earl  Temple  (afterwards  duke  of  Buckingham)  writes  to 
his  father, — "  We  have  not  the  means  of  reinforcing  Wellesley. 
If  half  the  troops  which  are  now  knocking  their  heads  against 
Flushing  were  available,  an  important  blow  might  still  be  struck 
in  Spain.*'  •     The  victory  of  Talavera,  most  men  thought,  would 
have  no  permanent  results  for  good,  because  the  French  were  too 
strong.     Living  in  the  times  which  knew  of  no  such  triumphs  of 
science  as  we  enjoy,  the  government  could  form  no  certain  combi- 

*  *'  Court  and  Cabinets  o(  George  III.,"  vol.  iv.  p.  JSJ. 
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nations  when  they  attempted  large  operations  upon  different  points. 
They  could  only  speculate  upon  results  in  detail,  and  they  too 
often  speculated  wrongly.  It  was  the  folly  of  that  day  to  attempt 
too  much  and  too  little ;  to  make  a  show  of  activity  in  many  quar- 
ters without  directing  a  great  effort  upon  one  paramount  object. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

The  nations  of  Europe  roused  to  resistance  against  France.— The  battle  of  Eckmuhl.— 
Napoleon  retires  to  the  island  of  Lobau.— Insurrection  of  the  Tyrolese.— Battle  of 
Wagram.-Austria  concludes  a  Peace.-The  Tyrbleae  aubdued.— Expedition  to  the 
Scheldt.— The  British  land  in  Walcheren.— Flushing  bombarded.— Its  surrender.— 
The  Marsh  Fever  breaks  out.— FaUl  termination  of  the  Expedition.— The  battle  of 
Talavera.— Alarm  in  England —Disquiet  of  ministers.— Duel  between  loni  Castle- 
rcagh  and  Mr.  Canning.— The  Jubilee.— Question  of  Parliamentary  Privilege.— Com- 
mittal to  the  Tower  of  sir  Francis  Burdelt.— Portugal.— Lines  of  Torr*s  V^dras.— 
The  campaign  of  i8io.—A!meida.— Battle  of  Busaco.— Wellington  retires  within  hia 
Lines. 

When  the  Session  of  Parliament  was  closed  on  the  2ist  of 
June,  1809,  events  in  Germany  justified  the  assertion  in  the  royal 
Speech,  that  the  resistance  in  Spain  against  the  usurpation  and 
tyranny  of  the  French  government  had  *•  awakened  in  other  nations 
of  Europe  a  determination  to  resist,  by  a  new  effort,  the  continued 
and  increasing  encroachments  on  their  safety  and  independence." 
M.Thiers  candidly  say.s,  "The  odious  act  at  Bayonne,  the  diffi- 
culties   that   had   arisen   in   Spain,   had  all  at  once,  throughout 
Germany  as  well  as  in  Austria,  excited  indignation  and   restored 
hope."*    Everyman  in  Prussia,  from  the  peasant  to  the  noble, 
was  ready  to  revolt.     In  the  countries  in  alliance  with  France— in 
Saxony,  in  Westphalia,  in  Bavaria,  in  Wiirtemberg,  in  Baden— the 
people,  oppressed  by  the  presence  of  troops,  by  conscriptions,  and 
by  taxes,  complained  that  each  of  their  sovereigns  had  sacrificed 
his  country  to  bis  personal  ambition.     In  the   Tyrol,  the  hardy 
mountaineers,  w!u)  were  attached  by  old  hereditary  ties  to   the 
House  of  Austria,  bore  impatiently  the  yoke  of  Bavaria,  to  which 
crown  they  had  been  annexed,  and  were  ready  to  rise  in  insurrec- 
tion.    It  was  a  crisis  that  was  worthy  of  heroic  efforts,  if  Europe 
were  to  be  free. 

The  first  great  operations  of  the  war  gave  no  very  decided 
advantage  to  Napoleon,  although  his  bulletins  spoke  of  partial 
victories  as  final  triumphs.  The  battle  of  Eckmuhl  on  the  22nd  of 
April  was  followed  by  the  entry  of  the  French  into  Vienna  on  the 
13th  of  May.  But  the  archduke  Charles  had  reinforced  his  army, 
and  was  advancing  rapidly  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  to 

*  "  Le  Consulat  et  1* Empire/'  tome  x.  p.  56. 
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'{Prevent  tke  *eo«mjr'tl'os^tn^>from  -the  Hght'  bairk,  onlvbidh  Vienna 
l\s  sftuaited. ;  Ih  the  great  stream  of  the  Danube  Is  the  isbmd  >o£ 
Lobaa,  nearly  thnee  mtled  inlength,  aad  nearly  two  miles  in  breadth. 
T&  this  island  Napoleoik  determined  totraaspoirt  hi3  afmy.  TMs 
«as  an  opemtron  t>f  no  common  difficulty ;  but  it  Was  ajccomplished 
•by  incessant  laibour in  constfucting  agre^t  bridge  upon  boats,  hMd 
in  their  pkices  by  anchm-s,  or  by  the  weight  of  cannon  takcfn  irohi 
tbe  arsenal  of  Vienna.  From  Lobaip  there  was  a  sihailer  streifcm 
to  cross,  by  a  simitar  bridge,  before  a  l^ntUnfg  could  be  effected  on 
the  ooen  plain  on  the  ieft  bank.  On  the  mormng  of  the  21st  of 
^May,  the  army  of  the  archduke  Citarles  saw  from  wooded  heights 
the  army  of  Napoleon  crossing  tbe  lesser  branch  of  tiie  river^  and 
poodiig  ialo  the  ^eat  level  cabled  MarchCeld.  As  the  French 
formed  their  line,  the  village  of  J\8pera  was  on  one  flank ;  the 
villageof  Esslihg  on  the  otiier  fkmk.  Oh  the  2tist  and  22nd  of 
May,  jthe  most  sanguinary  contest  of  ^the  w^r  beretook  place.  ^Ht 
waa  a  battle,"  says  Thiers,  "  without  akiy  Result  but  41B  abomi^nable 
effusion  of  blood."  Ne^er  before  was  the  itl^conquering  emperor 
in  SQ^daagerous  a  position  as  Wheil  thedayckised  upon  this  horrible 
carnage.  He  could  not  return  to  Vienna ;  for  tlie  r*ver  had  risen, 
and  the  'Aus(»ians  had  fk>a;ted  down  tlie  main  stream  great  balks  of 
tim^>er,  and  nttmerous  fire-ships,  which  swept  )way  the  boats  and 
their  bridge.  Napoleon  could  only  return  tothe  islanid  of  Lobau. 
Here  he  rettreat^d,  carrying  with  him  thousands  of  wounded 
soldiers.  The  place  affonded  small  means  I6r  their  cure  or  comfort; 
and  there  was  s^n  little  difference  betvfeea  those  who  died  in  the 
battle-Aeld  and  those  who  were  borne  irom  it  to  a  lingering  death. 
Shut  up  in  the  island  of  the  E>anube,  tbe  French  emperor  was 
strengCheniog  his  position^  and  waitifisg  for  eventSi.  They  were  of 
a  mixed  charact<$r.  The  heroic  partisan,  colonel' Schi II,  and  the 
duke  ol  Brunswick,  who. bad  headed  the  German  ^insurrection  in 
Saxony,  Westphalia,  and  Hanover,  had  failed.  Schill  was  killed  in 
Stralsufnd.  The  duJoe  of  Brunswick,  with  a  lew  ti^ops,  embarked 
for  England.  The  Tyrokse  were  in  active  resistance  to  the 
Bavarians ;  and  their  'first  successes  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the 
sentiment  that  when  the  German  people  should  rise  against  their 
oppreffsors,  as  *^  the  iierdmnen  of  the  Alps  "  had  risea,  the  d^y  of 
deliverance  was  at  hatid.  That  day  was  for  awhile  postponed.  An- 
drew Hofer,  tbe  Innkeeper  in  the  vaUey  of  Passeyr,  aad  three  other 
resolute  frimds,  led  t^e  revolt  which  broke  out  on  the  8th  ol  April. 
The  BavaiHana  eatered  the'  province  with  25,000  men.  From 
mDun^in  to  ^  maintain  the  si^al  fire&  had  been  Ii|;h[t6d9  wbkh 
called  forth  the  bold  peasants  to  sei«e  their  riifles,  and  march  to 
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attack  the  Bavaiians  ih  the  gorges  of  the  hilU,  and  eveta  tntl^e 

towns  which  they  held  in  strength.     Hdllewas  taken;  Iftmspruiik 

surrendered  after  an  obstinate  defence.  After  the  French  ocou^d 

Viienna,  the  Tyro)  was  invaded  by  two  French  and  allied  arnues. 

The   Tyrolese  fl^  not  at  their  presence.    They  defeated   the 

!  French  and  Saxons  in  the  valley  of  the  Eisach.    The  vanguard  6f 

'  foitr  thousand  Bavarians  under  the  duke  of  Dantzic  was  destroyed. 

.  A  new  mode  of  warfare  spread  dismay  amongst  the  disciplined 

'  troops,  who  thbught  they  were  marching  to  an  easy  conquest.     As 

they  "Wended  their  way  unsuspectingly  tlirough  passes  where  pdr- 

•  pendicular  rocks  rose  on  either  side,  voices  would  be  heard  frOhi 
above,  shouting.     "Let   go  jrour  ropes."     Then  would  descend 

'  masses  of  ro6ks  and  timber,  chishihg  and  burying '  the  colunms, 

:  whilst  the  unerring  rifles  picked  off  the  few  who  fled  from  tBe 

overwhelming  ruin.     The  duke  of  Dantzic  speedily  retreated  from 

•  the  dangerous  mountains.     But  Hofer  dared  to  endaunterhim  in  a 
■  jpitchcd  battk/and  the  innkeeper  won  the  victory. 

Such  were  the  tidings  that  reached  Napoleon  in  the  island  of 

'  ^bau.     The  inaction  of  mutual  exhaustion  was  coming  toian  end. 

.'To  Napoleon  maction  was  generally  insupportable.     He  appeared 

'»b«Rily  employed  In  constructing  missive  bridges  from  the  island 

rto  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube ;  but  he  was  secretly  collecting  tile 

'materials  for  another  work.    On  the  niglit  of  the  4th  of  July  the 

•whole  of  his  army  crossed  the  stream,  by  a  bridge  hastily  throWn 

.over  an  unguarded  point.     On  the  morning  of  the  5th  the  French 

'moved  in  order  of  battle  towards  the  entrenched  camp  of  the 

Austrians,  whldiwas  to  resist  the  passage  over  the  Danube  *o 

•  Ofjt^niatiously  prepared.  The  archduke  Charles  quitted  his  en- 
trehchments,   abandoning  the  country  between    Enzensdorf  And 

•  Wagram.     He  had  lost  the  opportunity  of  attacking  the  French  =as 
'  they  crossed  the  river  in  that  one  ni^it,  artd  confronted  him  as  if 

by  miracle.  He  now  retired  to  a  strong  position  cJtt  the  elevated 
table-land  of  Wa^am.     From  this  loCalTty'the  great  battle  of  tl%e 

'  6th  derives  its  name.  The  number  Of  soldiers  engaged  in  the  wo^k 
of  muttral  dWtni(5tiort  wasbet\veen  three  and  four  hundred  thoui^anld. 

•The  Freftch  historians  claim  to  hwve  killed  or  wounded ■  twent>-- 
four  thousand  Austrians;  and  ^dhtit  to  have  lost*  eigffteen  thousand 
in  kWled  or' wounded.  But  the  sturtiy  resistance  of 'A\istHa  had  de- 
ranged s6mfe  of  Napoleon's  grandest  plans  of  artibltfohl  "He 
had  renoiinced  the  4dea  of  dethroning  the  Hoiise  of'tfrlpsburg,  an 

•  idea  which  he  had  coriteiv^l  In  the  first  moveme^nts  of  hW  Wrath'.?''* 
'He  would  hamfllate  Aiistriaby  new  .«$acViflce^  '<illerrttory*attdffl)f 

^1-      1  1 


HMMiey.  The  time  was  fast  ajyproachitig  when  the  conquering: 
fiartfenu  vfouid  demand  a  daughter  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg  i» 
Biatriage)  completiog  the  triuini:^h  of  his  proud  egoism  by  divorcii% 
tioe  woman  who  had  stooped  from  lier  rank-  to  wed  the  Corsicatf 
fieiijtenant  of  artillery.  Austria  sued  lor  aa  armistice  ;•  and  the 
armistice  led  to  %  peace.  Two  of  the  conditions  of  the  peace  of 
Vienna,  which  was  signed  on  the'  14th  of  October,  wjre  more  de-) 
grading  to  Austria  tlian  the  loss  of  territory.-  One  wis  that  sbd 
should  give  no  succonr  to  the'Tyrolese  wliO'had  so  nobly  fought 
for  her  independence.  The  other  was,  that  she  shbald  umte  wifh 
all  the  rest  of  llhe  enslafv«d  continent  in  tlie  iexctusion  ci  the  com- 
merce of  ETngland,  her  ally,  that  was  afiEording  the  most  elfectuil 
cooperation  by  exertions  in  Spain  ;  and  had  attempted  Dya  smail 
expedition  to  Naples,  and  a  vast  expedition  to  the  Scheldt,  t^ 
divert  the  levies  of  France  from  going  to  the  aid  of  the. French 
armies  that  were  fighting. against.  Austria  on  the  Danube  and  ia 
Italy.  England  was  ill-timed  in  her  assistance ;  she  was  unlucky ; 
bat  her  good-will  was  not  the  less  sincere.  Napoleon  returned  to 
Paris ;  and  left  his  marshals  to  put  down  the  spirit  in  Germany 
which  a  humiliating  peace  could  not  compromise,  and  which  the 
system  of  terror  could  not  wholly  extingnish.  Fifty  thousand 
French  and  Bavarians  marched  into  the  Tyrol ;  htrnted  the  peas- 
antry from  hill  to  hill ;  set  a  price  upon  the  head  of.  Andrew  Hofer; 
and  procured  his  arrest  by  treachery.  He  was  tried-  by  courts 
martial  at  Mantua,  and  condemned  to  death.  The  majority  of 
French  officers  were  averse  to  the  sentence  being  executed.  There 
was  a  respite;  but  an  order  from  Paris  left  no  choice.  He  was 
shot  on  the  20th  of  February. 

The  history  of  the  fatal  expedition  to  Walcheren  might  be  suflS- 
ciently  traced  in  the  Papers  presented  to  Parliament,  and  in  the 
Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House 
of  Commons.*  But  time  has  opened  other  sources  of  information. 
The  materials  al»e  ample  for  a  narrative,  in tei^esting  in  itself,  and 
instructive  for  warning  against  official  neglect,  ignorance,  and  pre- 
sumotion.    We  are  enabled  to  add  a  iew  details  from  an  unpub- 

* 

lished  joumal-t 

Sir  David  Dundas  succeeded  the  duke-  of  York  as  Commandetv 
in-chief,  on  the*  iSth  of  March.  On  the  24ih  he  was  called  to  a 
Cabinet  meetiAg.     He  was  informed  that  an  immedi»te  attack  on 


•  See  Hmtf^  1^.  iv.^ppendU,  col.  1  to  639,  and  yol-  xvi.  Appendix,  col,  iios<p 

•*  Narrative  of  the  Epe^ition,*'  by  an  Officer 
ion  of  dieaotliof  of  the  '*  Fopitlat  Hktory.** 


t  •*  Narrative  of  the  Epe^ition,*'  by  an  Officer  employed— MS.  of  200  pages,  m  the  porf- 
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tlie  island  of  Walchierea  wais  contempUledt  Ihat  theirewerift  ojm^ 
or  tea  sail  D^  tlie  liae  in  the  harbour  of  Flushing,  not  in  a  state  t» 
proceed  U>  sea ;  that  our  navy  had  a  large  disposable  force ;  4iuii 
tihat  Hfteen.  thousand  land  forces  would  be  neoeaftairy  for  tho 
operation.  Could  such  a  lorce  at  once  he  assembled  ?  >  Sir  DaviA 
Dundas  said  that  such  a  force  could  not  at  oaoe  be  provided ;  tiiat 
the  corps  which  had  returned  from  Spain  were  in  very  indiffereiil 
health,  and  their-  military  equipment  was  in  a  vary  defective  state. 
Preparations  went  oa  to  complete  the  remains  of  sir  John 
Moore's  army  for  service;  and  volunteers  from  militia  regiments 
were  gradually  drafted  into  regiments  of  the  line.  But  dae  scheme 
had  assumed  a  more  formidable  character,  when  lord  Castlereagb^ 
on  the  29th  o£  May,  stated  to  air  David  Pundas  that  his  majesty's 
fravernment  felt  it  their  duty  to  investigate,  having  formidable 
means  at  their  disposal,  how  far  it  was  possible  to  strike  a  blow 
against  the  enemy's  naval  resources  in  the  Scheldt,  '^  including  the 
destruction  of  their  arsenal  at  Antwerp,  and  the  ships  of  war  sta- 
tioned in  different  parts  of  the  Scheldt^  between  Antwerp  and 
Flushing."  The  answer  of  the  Commaiider-in<hief,  on  tiie  3rd  of 
^une,  was  not  encouraging.  He  diought  that  an  attack  tt|»n  Ani^ 
oierp  was  a  service  of  very  great  risk.  On  the  idth  of  June,  lord 
Casdereagh  directed  that  35,000  infantry  and  1800  cavalry  should 
Jje  held  in  readiness  for  immediate  embarkation.  Sir  David  Duor 
das  was  not  consulted  as  to  the  appointment  of  the  commander  of 
the  expedition,  although  lie  knew  that  it  wtis  meant  to  appoint  lord 
Chatham.  There  were  equally  important  persons  with  whom  no 
consultation  was  held.  Sir  Lucas  Pepys,  the  Physician  General  t^ 
the  forces,  was  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  tiie  disorder  to  which 
soldiers  were  subject  in  the  island  of  Walchereo.  The  medical 
officers  of  the  army  were  not  informed  where  the  expedition  wns 
)[noing,  and  therefore  could  not  make  any  particular  preparation. 
With  Mr.  Thomas  Keate,  Surgeon  General  of  th^  army,  tlwre  was 
no  consultation.  *  lie  Icnew  perfeotly  well  the  naAur«  of  thcf  com- 
plaint prevale»f  in  Walcheren  at  the  season  wlwn  tja4  expedJU^li 
was  about  to  sail;  and -had  confidence  been  reposed  in  biin  l»f 
sliould  have  recommended  precautions  that  mighi  have  lesseiied 
tbe  mabdy.  On  the  i6th  of  July,  '*  our  trusty  and  welli-lxeloved 
cousin  and  couaselloc,  John,  earl  of  Chatham,^'  receijved  his^  in- 
•tructiomsy.asi  the  CM^mmander  of  a  large  division  ol  i^is  majesty^^ 
forces,  to  attack  and  destroy  the  naval  force  and  establishments  in 
the  Scheldt,  ft^ting  in  conjunctfon  with  U^e  commander  of  the 
nfj.vAl  portion  of  the  armament,  sir  Riclia»'d  Strachan.  The  who'll 
amount  of  tlic  land-force,  accordii^-tQ  the  list  ^r^nsmittfsd  to,  loi|l 
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j;;:3uth^ro,  was  39^143  ulantryy  cavalrjr,  am}  9r\fl^ry*  The  nwvfiH 
^orce  CQiDprised  35  sail  of  t^^  liue,  5  ships  of  5q  ^c^i  44  gui^$>  48 
frigates,  and  160  sloops,  gnn-brigs,  bomb-vessds^  gua  kK^at^  &^i 
The  army  )vas  encamped  ota  SaiUl^se?  cpramoi^  ^^  01^  tl^Q  hiMi 
around  Portsnoouth.  The  ships  of  war  were  assiembl^4  ^t  SpUhea4» 
ready  to  take  a  portion  of  the  troops  on  bo^rd,  whiUst  otjj^^r^  werq 
received  by  trapsports.  The  vt^eother  was  tlie  fia^s^  of  9  fipe  sui9' 
mer.  G.azers  from  all  parts  came  to  looH  upon  the  vapH  iP4gni6ceii^ 
expedition  that  ever  left  the  Brit;sh  ports.  Th^  o^ntatiou^  P'Qpl- 
aration  was  out  of  harmony  with  the  a&cted  sec^rQ^  of  its  d^stio^i 
tion.  The  French  and  Dutch  tknew  thoroughly  well  what  w^ 
intended..  The  English  army  and  n^vy  were,  to  be  ^ept  ^  th4 
dark,  so  that  the  mystery  shovild  not  be  divt^gec)  and  (ii>d  ^tf 
way  to  Flushing  and  Antwerp.  Yet  the  first  order  iss^edi  whilst 
the  troops  \yere  embarking,  was  one  against  taking  quarters  "  w)y 
sanctioned  .by  the  Burgomaster."  ., 

On  the  25th  of  July  this  great  armameut  sailed  from  Portsmou^l| 
to  the  Downs.  During  the  three  days  oa  which  it  ran  down  th^ 
English  shore,  every  height  was  crowded  with  people.  <*  Of  all  tl>9 
disphys  that  I  have  ever  seen,*'  says  the  writer  jpf  the  MS.  Joyrp 
nal,  "  the  finest  was  that  which  opened  on  us  as  we  rounded  thi^ 
South  Foreland.  The  sea  was  literaUy  covered  for  mijes  wh^ 
shipping,  and  all  was  animation.  Upwards  oi  a  thousand  sail  werf 
rolling  at  anchor  off  De^l,  and  among  them  six  enormous  tlireer 
deckers  that  looked  like  castles.  All  England  seemed  to  liayf 
collected  on  the  coast.  Qoats  were  sweeping  in  aU  directions  am<n9§ 
the  fleet,  Hundreds  of  parties  from  the  shore- were  rowing  about 
among  us.  The  bands  of  the  regiments  were  playing,  buglqf 
sounding  and  in  the  heavy  swell  of  a  north^^ast  gale  flag  and  cannon 
signals  were  perpetually  busy.  The  whole  had  an  incomparab^ 
look  of  spirit  and  triumph,  and  was  an  actual  display  of  powef 
that  we  proudly  felt  tlie  world  beside  could  not  e^ual." 

On  the  28th  of  July,  at  daybreak,  the  first  division  of  the  fleet, 
with  sir  Richard  Strachan,  and  the  earl  of  Chatham  on  board,  saile^ 
from  the  Downs.  A  larger  division  followed  on  the  29th.  On  th^ 
3pth  twenty  thousand  men  landed  on  the  isle  of  Walcheren,  Mic^- 
dlebnrgh,  the  chief  town,  was  immediately  surrendered.  Thfi 
'French  troops  were  driven  into  Flushing.  Other  operations  were 
attended  with  complete  success.  Every  obstacle  was  quickly- re- 
moved that  Would  have  prevented  Antwerp  being  taken  by  a  jvi^- 
den  and  well- combined  movement  of  the  naval  and  military  forces. 
The  French  s^hips  at  Flushing  had  withdrawn  and  gone  up  tl^ 
S'cheldt.     No  English  squadron  pursued,     The  garrison  of  Ant 
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Wrp  had  bnly  3000  men.  Napoleon  said  to  O'Mcrara  that  ft  a  few 
thousand  men  hid  been  landed  at  WJfh^mstadt  and  marched  direct 
td  Antwerp,  It  might  have  been  taken  by  a  ioup-de-7nain.  After 
tfce  fleet  had  got  up,  that  was  impossH>le.  Bahtz,'the  key  lo  bolli 
dhannels  of  the  Scheldt,  was  taken  by  %\x  John  Hope  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  3rd,  and  the  whole  of  Soutli  Ueveland'  was  in  his  pos- 
session. All  the  energy  of  the  first  operations  had  no  other  ulterior 
Object,  in  the  eye  of  the  Commander-in-chief,  than  the  taking  of 
Flushing,  and  the?  occupation  of  Walchereh.  It  would  seem  as  i'f 
the  eari'of  Chatham  had  known  that  Napoleon  held  that  Flushing 
w^s  impregnable;  and  that  it  hatl  become  a  point  of  honour  with 
h?m  to  prove  that  the  great  emperor  coiild  sometimes  "be  mistaken. 
Prom  the  palace  of  SchSnbrunn,  whilst  negotiating  a  peace  with 
Austria,  Napole On  wrote  on  the  6th  of  October  to  his  minister  of 
war  at  Paris, — whb  liad  apprised  him  of  the  appearance  off  Wal- 
cheren  of  the  English  armament, — "They  will  not  take  Flushing 
a?nce  the  dykes  can  be  cut;  tliey  will  not  take  the  .squadron,  for  it 
ban  ascend  to  Antwerp."  *  Ten  days  later,  this  provident  admin- 
istrator, who  never  suffered  any  circumstances  in  Jj*s  vast  empire 
tb  l;)e  indifferent  to  him,  showed  how  much  better  he  understood 
What  our  army  would  experience  than  the  war  minister  who  direct- 
fed  the  expedition.  Napoleon  then  wrote,  "  Before  six  weeks,  of 
the  fifteen  thousand  Enj^lish  who  are  on  the  island  of  Walcheren, 
not  fifteen  hundred  will  be  left.  The  rest  will  be  in  the  hospi- 
lils.  .  .  .  .  The  expedition  has  been  undertaken  under  false 
Iftformation,  and  has  been  i^jnorantlv  calculated.*'  t 

The  enemy  that  was  gathering  ai^Qund.  our  troops, — far  more 
dangerous  than  the  batteries  of  Flushing, — was  soon  perceptible. 
The  investment  of  the  place  was  completed,  before  a  bombardment 
commenced  on  the  13th  of  AugusLt.  The  troops  slept,  for  the 
most  part,  in  the  open  air.  In  his  MS.  JournaJ  the  officer  writes.: 
"  Towards  morrfing  we  found  ourselves  wrapped  in  that  chill,  l,4i'« ', 
f^narshy  mist  Hsihg  from  the  ground,  that  no  clothing  can  keep  outj 
and  that  actually  seems  to  penetrate  to  the  inmost  frame.  And 
this  we  always  fouud  the  morning  atmosphere  of  Walcheren, — tJhe 
fsland  covered  with  a  sheet  of.exh^lj^tion,  blue,  dense,  and  fetid-" 
The  positive  orders  which  Napoleon  had  sent  from  Scbonbrunn, 
that  general  Monnet,  the  corniiiander  p^  Flushing,  should  put  the 
dykes,  were  now  carried  in^o  efjFegt,^  ,pn  the  lUh,  the  sea-dyke, 
Extending  from  the  right  flank  of  Flushing, on  the  .land  side  to, the 
feanal  of  St.  Joostland,  wa.s  cu^.  The.  water  spreadrQver  the.,field^> 
filled  the  ditches,  and  forced  the  besjejiers  to  abandon  some  part^ 

*  Thiers,  tome  zi.  p.  452—'^  Lettres  relatives  ^  Walcheren.'^  Ibid.t  p.  460. 
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^  f>f  the  trenches.  There  was  no  time  to  lose.  The  bombardonent 
commenced  upon  a  scale  that  was  perhaps  unequalled  in  any  pre- 
vious siege.  Batteries  of  heavy  ordnance  fired  incessantly  night 
and  day  upon  the  devoted  town.  The  Congreve  rocket. was  emplpycd 
with  fearful  effect.  Ten. line  of  battle  ships,  on  the  morning  of  t^je 
14th,  ranged  along  the  sea  line  of  defences,  and  kept  up  a  can- 
nonade for  several  hours.  -  Flushing  was  on  fire  in  every  quarter. 
At  last  after  three  days  the  governor  agreed  to  surrender,  on  the 
condition  of  the  garrison  becoming  prisoners  of  war.  The  occupa- 
tion of  the  Dutch  fishing  town  was  the  prize  that  cost  twenty  mil- 
lions of  money.  The  siege  operations  were  conducted  by  sir  Eyre 
Coote,  lord  Chatham  "having  hoped,  had  circumstances  permitted, 
to  have  proceeded  up  the  river."*  His  lordsliip,  whose  vocation, 
according  tD  an  epigram  not  far  from  the  truth,. was  to  eat,  and  to 
sleep,  contrived  to  console  himself  for  his  disappointment  in  not 
going  up  the  river,  to  encounter  Bernadotte,  who  had  arrived  at 
Antwerp  with  a  great  army.  He  rested  liappily  at  Bahtz;  where 
his  existence  was  proclaimed  by  two  turtles  sprawling  upon  their 
backs  in  his  garden,  ready  for  the  art  of  the  commander-in  chief  of 
the  kitchen  who  accompanied  him.f 

And  now  came  the  dread  6 vent  which  Napolieon  had  predicted. 
Lord  Chatham  wrote  home  on  the  29th  that  he  was  obliged  to 
close  his  operations  with  the  capture  of  Flushing,  He  adds,  '*  I  ^m 
concerned  to  say,  that  the  effect  of  the  climate  at.  this  unhealthy 
period  of  the  year  .is  felt  mostseriously,  and  that  the  number  of  the 
6ick  already  is  little  short  of  three  tliousand."  The  morning  fogs 
beigan  to  be  heavier  and  more  penetrating.  The  soldiers,  who  h^d 
b^en  kept  up  by  the  animation  of  the  siege,  now  sank,  exhausted 
and  despairing.  They  were  carried  into  plose  barracks  at  ^liddlp- 
burgh^  where  the  fever  raged,  more  .and  niore,  and  the  barracks  ^1 
becam^  hospitals.  The  sutgeOBs^-ere  uas^ppJii^d  with  bark  a^d 
other  necessary  medicines.  The  medical  ofi^(;ers,  themselves  we/e 
seized,  and  either  died  or  were  diaquaUfied  -for  attendance.  Proper 
supplies  of  medicine  and  of  wine  from  England  were  coming  ^s 
soon  as  routine  could  bestir  itself.  The  main  anpy  was  orderred 
hQme»  alkd  with  them  went-  lord  Chatham.    But  fif teien  thousand 

.  snen  were  left  Ux  Walchefen  "  for  the. protection  of  the  island."  The 
despatches  of  s.ir<£yre  Coote,  from  the  31st  of  August  to  thp  25rd 
ti  October^  cofitaia  the  most  distressing  accounts  of  the  progress 

.•of.tke  fever;    Thousands  had  died.     Four  thopsand  sjck  had  b^<^n 

'sentloEnglaad.-  Sixteen  hundred  more  were  ,ab,ofit  to  be  spn'j^ ; 

•irr  ..1  /    (  •  Despatch,  16th  August.  *     «      ;         '      !        ■     '     'i.-^t 
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and  then  the  hospitals  would  still  contain  four  thousand  sick,  who 
must  have  been  abandoned  to  the  French  in  the  event  of  their 
landing.  Every  one  Who  held  thought  or  read  knew  what  would  be 
the  consequence  of  sending  forty  thousand  men  to  Zealand  tn 
August,  and  of  their  continuing  there  for  two  or  three  month's. 
Every  one  suspected  what  might  happen,  except  the  ministry,  artd 
especially  the  Secretary -at-War.  Sir  John  Prifigle's  book  on  the 
**  Diseases  of  the  Army  "  was  known  to  common  readers  ;  but  it 
was  unknown,  or  unheeded,  in  Cabinet  Councils,  where  some 
members  were  assiduously  engaged  in  the  laudable  endeavour  to 
circumvent  a  colleague,  yet  leaving  him  to  the  consequences  of  Ms 
own  incapacity ;  and  others  thouglit  that  \vh  ilever  he  did  was  right, 
as  long  as  he  did  not  go  before  his  party  in  any  large  or  liberal 
views.  Mr.  John  Webb,  the  Inspector  of  Hospitals,  reported  to 
.lord  Castlereagli,  on  the  nth  of  September, — when  the  ravages  had 
begun,  and  statesmanship  at  last  had  taken  counsel  of  science, — 
that,  independent  of  the  existing  records  of  the  unhcalthiness  of 
^Zealand,  every  feature  of  the  country  exhibited  it  in  the  most 
forcible  manner; — the  canals  communicating  with  the  siea,  covered 
with  the  most  noisome  ooze-;  every  ditch  loaded  with  matter  in  a 
state  of  putrefaction  ;  the  whole  island  little  better  than  a  swamp; 
scarcely  a  place  where  water  of  a  tolerable  quality  could  be  pro- 
cured ;  the  children  sickly,  and  many  of  the  adults  deformed.  The 
•endemic  diseases  of  the  country,  remittent  and  interhiittent  fever^, 
.*?ays  the  Inspector,  begin  to  appear  about  the  middle  of  Au^usft, 
and  continue  to  prevail  Until  the  commencement  of  iVosty  weathet. 
*tte  adds  one  important  fact,  after  describing  l>ow  t!re  disease  had 
'spread  ih  the  army  with  a  rapidity  almost  iirtexaitipled  in  the  his- 
tory of  any  military  operation,  that  *•*  tliose  men  who  may  be  attacked 
^ith  fever,  and  recover  from  it,  will  Imve  their  ccrnstitvtions  so 
irfFected  by  th6  «liock,  iHat  thtfir  ph^'slcal  jxiwers,  when  called  J«to 
'Action  hereafter,  win  be  vtty  materially  dlmmfched.*'*  The 
•*  Journal  of  an  Officer  "  describes  what  was  endured  by  thousaiods 
bi  the  sidk.  After  a  month's  suffering  he  was  carfied  to  Flusing; 
'shipped  on  board  of  a  frfgate ;  when  in  the  Downs,  the  ship  was 
telegraphed  that  the  hospitals  were  full ;  went  on  to  Spftliftod  ;  awi 
^Was  borne  ashore  fainting,  "^yreco^cry  w^s  Io«g  doubtful,  and 
when  it  at  last  commenced,  it  iVas  'long  imperfect.  The  vcfftom  of 
the  marsh-fever  had  a  singular  power  of  j)e**metttfftg  the  whole 
'human  frame.  It  unstrung  every  muscle,  penetrated  every  bbne, 
atid  seemedto  .<earch  and  enfeeble  all  thfe  source*  ^i^mbirtai  and 
bodily  life.     I  dragged  it  about  with  me  for  years."    Such  was  the 

*  HADMkil,  fol.  sv.  Apptndift,  col.  zii. 
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end  of  the  greal  Armada  that  sailed  from  the  Powns  on  the  2^th 
of  July,  with  a  pomp  and  power  that  had  never  been  equalled  singcj 
anotlier  Armada  came  to  a  like  fatal  termination  of  v^in  hopes  ap4 
blind  confidence.  The  calamity  which  England  had  sustained  ha4 
a  most  serious  effect  ujion  the  progress  of  the  war  in. Spain  and 
Porti\g;al.  In  the  summer  of  1810,  the  operations  of  lord  Wellinffi 
ton  were  fatally  crippled  by  tlie  want  of  men  to  supply  his  losses. 
His  earnest  request  for  more  aid  from  home  was  thus  answered  bv 
lord  Liverpool  en  the  22nd  of  August :  "  Now,  wUl>  respect  tQ 
reinforcements  to  your  army,  I  am  under  the  painful  necessity  o| 
informing  you  that  the  effects  of  the  fever  contracted  by  our  army, 
last  year  in  Walcheren  are  still  of  that  nature  that,  by  a  late  in- 
spection, we  have  not  at  this  time  a  single  battalion  of  infantry^  in 
Great  Dritain  and  Ireland,  reported  fit  for  service  in  the  field,  witli 
the  exception  of  the  infantry  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick's  corps/'*, 
Walcheren  was  evacuated  on  the  23rd  of  December.  Then  came, 
inquiries  in  Parliament.  The  ministry  made  every  effort  to  screen, 
lord  Chatham  from  a  vote  of  censure,  which  was  prevented  onljf 
by  very  small  majorities.  The  character  of  the  army  and  navy  waa. 
not  injured.  The  disgrace  rested  with  the  commander;  with  thci 
Secretary-at-War ;  and  with  the  members  of  the  Cabinet^  wha 
believed  bim  incapable,  and  had-  not  the  courage,  to  enforce  their 
belief,  i 

After  the  retreat  of  Soul t  from  Oporto,  air  Arthur  Wcllesley,  a<< 
the  beginning  of  \u\y^  entered  Spain.    On  the  20th,  he  made  a. 
junction  with  the  Spanish  army  under  Cuesta,  at  Oropeaa^     Ma.r-. 
shal  Victor  was  ir^  position  at  Talavera.  His  outposts  wer?; attacked 
on  the  22nd  by  the  Spanish  and  British  j  and  Victor,  retiiing  to 
Torrijos,  was  joined  by  Sebastiani,  and  afterwards  hy  kjng  Joseph. 
Cuesta  was  obstinate  and  conceited^     Taking  his  own  counsel,  he 
pushed  on  alone  to  attack  .the  French,  and  was  driven  back  to  the 
British  army,  on  the.Alberche.   With  the  greatest  difficulty  he  was. 
persuaded  not  to  fight  in  a  position  where  he  would  liave  been  de-, 
stroyed.  In  a  sulky  mood,  he  left  to  Sir  Arthur  WcUesley  tlve  com-, 
mand  of  the  two  armies.     The  British  general  retired  six  miles  to 
Talavera,  where  he  had  previously  clK)sen  his  field  pf  battle,  and 
which  he  had  strengthened  by  some  ea^rthworks.     Oi>  the  27lh,  the. 
French  crossed  the  Alberche,  ai\d  there  was  a  partial  contest,  in 
which  they  were  repulsed.      On  the  28th,  the  Frepch  renewed  the 
attack.  Fronj  nine  o'clock  of  that  morning  till  noon*  the  two  armies, 
reposed.    Il|  was  the  calm  before, thi?  storm.    The  heat  w^ls  ex-' 
cessive,  and  the  French  and  English  soldiers  quitted  their  ranks, 

*  **  Sapplementarf  Despatches,'*  vri.  ¥i.  p.  568- 
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itid  assuaged  their' thirst  in  the  little  stream  that  separated  their 
several  positions.  TI)e  scene  was  suddenly  changed.  The  French 
arums  beat  the  rappel ;  the  eagles  were  uplifted;  the  column!^ 
formed,  and  the  battle  commenced.  They  first  attacked  the  left) 
which  was  weak ;  then  fell  upon  the  right ;  and  later  in  the  day 
threw  their  force  upon  the  centre  of  the  line.  A  formidable  battery 
was  making  fearful  havoc.  The  centre  was  giving  way,  when  sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  ordered  the  48th  regiment  to  descend  from  the 
height  which  they  occupied,  and  meet  the  brunt  of  the  fight.  The 
Scattered  masses  rallied.  The  English  general  hurled  a  charge  of 
cavalry  upon  the  French  columns;  and  the  victory  was  won.  In 
writing  to  a  friend  in  India,  sir  Arthur  Wellesley  said,  **Thc  battle 
6^  Talavera  was  the  hardest  fought  of  modern  times.  The  fire  at 
Assaye  was  heavier,  while  it  lasted  ;  but  the  battle  of  Talavera 
lasted  for  two  days  arid  a  night.  Each  party  engaged  lost  a  fourth 
ot  their  numbers."  •  To  another  friend  he  wri  tes,  "  We  had  cer- 
tainly a  most  fierce  contest  at  Talavera,  and  the  victory  which  we 
gained,  although  from  circumstances  it  has  not  been  followed  by 
all  the  good  Consequences  which  we  might  have  expected  from  it, 
hias  at  least  added  to  the  military  reputation  of  the  country,  and  has 
Convinced  the  F'rendi  that  their  title  to  be  called  th3  first  military 
nation  in  Europe  will  be  disputed,  not  unsuccessfully."  f  "This 
battlej"  says  Jomini,  "recovered  the  glory  of  the  successors  of 
ill arlborough,  which  for  a  century  had  declined.  It  was  felt  that 
the  English  infantry  could  contend  with  thebej>!^in  Europe."  Very 
few  Spaniards  were  engaged.  Sixteen  thousand  English,  of  which 
dumber  many  had  been  recently  taken  from  the  militia,  repulsed^ 
thirty  thousand  French  veterans.  Napoleon  was  furious  at  the  re-, 
suits  of  the  battle  of  Talavera.  He  wrote  from  Sch6nbnmn  to 
general  Clarke,  that  he  should  express  to  marshal  Jourdan  the' 
emperor's  extreme  displeasure  at  the  inaccuracies  and  falsehoods 
in  his  rej5)ort.  **  He  says  that  on  the  28th  wc  were  in  possession  of 
the  British  army's  field  of  battle — that  !s  to  say,  of  Talavera,  and  of 
the  table  land  on  which  their  left  flank  rested ;  whilst  his  subse- 
quent  reports,  and  those'  of  other  officers,  say  the  exact  contrary, 
and  Chat  we  *\^eYe  Tepulsed  during  the  whole  day.  .  .  .  Tell 
him  that  he  might  haVe  put  what  he  pleased  into  the  Madrid  news- 
papers, but  that  he  had  no. right  trt  disguise  the  truth  to  govern- 
ment.'* j  The  next  day  the  emperor  wr6te  to  his  Minister  of 
I*"olice  'a  mcmbrandum,  to  be  expanded  into  articles  ^n  the  Jour- 
nals :  **  Lord  Wellesley  is  beaten  in  Spain.    Surrounded  in  his  rout,' 

*  "  Supplementary  0<»^)au:h«%"  «a4*  ti*  p.  ^«.  ^         f  Ibid.,  p*  387* 
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he  seeks  his  safety  in  a  precipitate  flight  under  exoe^siye  heat  ,|p 
quitting  Talavera,  he  has  recpmmended  to  the  'fluke  of  BeUmio 
five  thousand  sick  and  wounded  that  hev^as  ob|Liged  to  Icav? 
there.  If  affairs  had  been  properly  conducted  in  ^pain,  oqt  411 
Englishman  would  have  escaped;  but  nevertheless  they  ai'e  beat^^ 
Comment  on  these  ideas  ip.  the  journals.  Den;ipi^trate  the  extiv^v;- 
agance  of  the  mi^nisters  in  exposing  thirty  thpfisaad  £.ngU&(v  il 
the  heart  of  Spain,  against  a  hundred  and  twenty.  tJ^au^nd  Frencj^ 
the  best^  troops  in  the  \v<?rlfl>  ,whUe  at  the  sjini^  time  they  sent 
twenty-rive  thou^an^l  otherS}  to  come  to  grief  {s^  cass^r  U  fiee)  ||i 
the  m.ir-slies  of  IJolland,"  *  In  these,  hints  for  li^Sj; journalists  qf 
Paris,  Napoleon  evsgerat^d  tlie  painful  facts  whicih.rtlje  EngljSfU 
general  readily  adn^ilLed.  He  was  obliged  tc  retreat,  fqr  Sp^U  h^^ 
suddenly ^ippeared  with  fifty  thousand  men.  He-was  S;urrpuni)ed 
by  imn>ense  armies  ;  he  did  leave,  to  be  guarded.  Jjy  Cue^ta,  fifteep 
hundred  of  his  sick  and  wounded;  when  Ci^esta  niarched  aw^ 
and  left  his  charge,  sir  Arthur  did  recommend  them  to. the  huntam- 
ity  of  the  French  generals,  who  acted  generously  tg^ards  them,  a$ 
sir  Arthur  Welleslcy  Jiad  acted  tawaijds  the  F.rquch  at  Oppr^o.  Hie 
had  confided  too  much  in  Spani^li  generals  and  jn  3pao^h  tfo^po* 
He  had  trusted  too  much  to  the  zeal  and  a^^^fity  of  >i\\^  coHri- 
missariat  to  £urnish  him  supplies.  Admiral  Berkeley,  wiio.coo^ 
mandcd  in  the.Jagus,  says:  ** Twice  has  the 'army  been  stopped 
for  money,  and  t\^(ice  for  provisions.  The  .horses  4&tarved,  while 
ships,  loaded  with  hay  and  oats  from  England,  enough  to  furnisif 
all  the  cavalry,  were  rotting  and  spoiling  in  thQ  Tagu§*  The  medjt- 
cal  staff  is  as- bad:  as  our  arfny.were  dying  away  for  want, o(  medpt 
cines,  .while  niore  than,  sufficient,  were  in  ships* ;in  the  river.'*  4 
Nearly  half  a  century  was  to  slide  on  before  such  results  of .  **  ig«oi> 
ance  and  delay '  were  to  be  counted  as  moQstrojus  things,  th^^ 
could  never  agaia  siuike  the.  public  coafid,ence  in  official  sagacity^ 
The  experience  of  one  campaign  taught  sir  Arthur  Wellesley  great 
lessons.  In  India  he  had  acquired  the  power  of. regulating  tlit 
commissariat  upon  the  largest  scale;  in  providing  not  only  for  men 
and  horses,  but  for  elephants  and  bullocks,  and  all .  the  gorgeon^ 
cavalcades  of  an  oriental  camp.  In  his  first  campaign  in  Portu- 
gal^ he  had  somewhat  tod  much  relied  upon  the  War  Office,  atH 
the  Victualling  Office,  and  the  Transport  Office.  '  Each  depart- 
tment  did-ifis.bwn  work  in  paniHel  lines,  and'tiever  tKotr^ht  that  th^ 

'Division 'of  Labour' was  worthless -without  the-UHfbh  of  Forcfei 
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<rte  soon  camt  to  look  sharply  afWr  the  .lioSt  ^pjjarehlly  triHingde- 
<lftHs.  But  ht  dlso  came  to  rely  tipofi  hirtiself,  and  to  leave  the 
Spanish  generstis  to  their  jealousies,  And  the  Spanish  juntas  to 
<heir  ovm  concehs.  His  brother,  the  marqtJis  (then  ambassador 
#1  SpaiA),  seeing  that  he  could  not  bring  th6  native  authorities  to 
Utt  **  with  common  spirit,  honesty,  or  decency,"  advised  him  to 
tfettim  home.  •  He  remaified  to  sho^  how  a  ffesoltite  will  and  a 
•tlear  head  cati  surmount  every  difficulty. 

The  battle  of  Talaverawoti  for  sir  Arthur  Wellesley  the  name 
1)y  which  we  shall  henceforth  Sp*e^k  of  hirti — Wellington  :  first 
Viscount,  then  Eari,  then  Marquis,  then  Duke.  By  what  name  he 
•was  to  be  called  was  almost  a  matter  of  chance.f  "  Talavera  "  was 
thought  of.  Of  "Wellesley"  his  brother  wore  the  honour*. 
^*  Wellington  "  Was  chosen — the  household  word  for  all  ti>n^.  Jo 
4>ccembcr  the  British  army  had  crossed  the  Tagus  at  Abrantes. 
When  his  head-lquarters  were  at  Badajoz,  in  October,  lord  Welling- 
ton had  gone  to  Lisbon,  "  to  arrange  finally  for  the  defence  of 
Portugal.'*  He  had  conceived  the  grand  project  of  the  lints  of 
Torres  V<*dras.  !n  January,  rSro,  his  head-quarters  were  at  Viseu ; 
and  he  was  in  constant  communication  with  lieutenant-colonel 
Fletcher,  an  offi<»r  of  engineers,  on  the  execution  of  this  gigantic 
work.  Th€  scheme  was  not  to  be  paraded  before  the  world.  It 
Was  to  be  proceeded  with  steadily  and  unostentatiously.  He  would 
%)aim  no  merit  with  the  English  government  or  the  English  people, 
for  preparing  a  stronghold,  from  which  he  might  go  foith  to  do 
battle  with  armies  four  times  as  strong  as  his  own,  and  retire 
tfcither  on  any  emergency,  to  laugh  at  then*  efforts  to  dislodge 
fcim.  During  the  spring  of  1810  he  stViadily  deVoted  himself 
•fb  the  organizatfon  of  the  British  and  Portuguese  armies.  He 
Was  wholly  left  to  his  own  resources.  The  government  at 
fiome  could  send  him  no  reinforcements.  He  had  no  support  in 
their  confidence  that  he  would  surmount  the  difficulties  by  which 
he  was  enconif^ssed.  At  the  end  of  Octol>er,  fonr  questions 
were  put  to  him  by  lord  Liverpool, J  which  required  all  hi^ 
prudence  and  sagacity  to  answer  upon  his  own  respon.sibrlity. 
Wellington  thought: — 1.  That  if  the  Spaniards  were  commonly 
|)|-udent,  the  eijfemy  would  require  a  very  large  reinforcement  before 
they  could  smbjufl^at*  the  countr}' :  2.  He  thought  that- if  the  French 
did  not  make*  an  imiriediate  attack  upon  Portugal,  they  ^x^vM 
require  an  army  qf  seventy  or  cij^hty  thousand  men  tto  succeed,  but 
he  believed  they  would  make  the  attack :  3.  He  thought  that  if 
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they  madeTthe  attack  at  once  thej  would  be  iocdessftiUy  resuted: 
y4.  He  was  oonrtaced  that  if  defeated  his  army  could  embark.'* 
Al  tlie  end  d  1809  intelligence  had  arrived  of  the  defeat  of  two 
Spanish  armies ;  and  then  lord  Liverpool  talks  as  if  all  the  efforts 
of  the  British  and  Portuguese  iirmitis  for  the  dtefence  nf  Portugiil 
would  be  tinavailSng.  f  In  March,  lord  Liverpool  apijrises  lordl 
;WeIlington,  **  That  a  very  r  considerable  degree  of  alarm  exists  ill 
this  country  respecting  the  safety  of  the  British  ar«|iy  (n  Portugal ;  * 
and  that  he  **  would  rather  be  excused  for  bringitig  away  the  atrmy 
a  little  too  soon,  than,  by  remaining  in  Portugal  a  Uttle  too  long, 
exfiosing  it  to  those  risks  from  which  no  milttary  o|)eratiohs  can  be 
wholly  exempt  *'  t  He  could  not  "  recommend  nny  attempt  at  what 
may  be  called  desperate  restsiaflce/'  It  must  have  been  a  satisi- 
foction  to  Wellington,  Who  cared  very  Uttle  for  **  a'.arM  in  Englandj* 
and  was  not  easily  depressed  by  ministerial  timidity,  to  have  re- 
ceived the  encouragement  of  the  stout-hearted  old  king  to  persch 
vere  in  the  course  which  appeared  right  and  safe*  in  his  own  jud^ 
ment  Colonel  Herbert  Taylor  was  tlien  the  official  secretary  t» 
George  III.,  who  was.  nearly  or  totally  blind.  He  had  read  H 
the  king  a  private  letter  from  lord  Wellington  to  Idrd  Li verpool( 
and  he  conveys  to  the  minister  his  sovereign's  sentiments  upon  the 
correspondence  which  had  taken  plaoe.  This  letter  of  colonel 
Taylor,  dated  April  21,  lord  Liverpool  forwards  to  lord  Wellitigy 
ton.  It  contains  the  following  passage :  ^*  The  king  observed  that 
the  arguments  and  remarks  which  this  letter  contains,  the  geneml 
style  and  spirit  in  which  it  is  written,  and  the  clearness  with  ithich 
the  state  of  the  question  and  of  prospects  in  Portugal  is  exposed* 
have  given  his  majesty  a  very  high  opinion  of  lord  Wellington** 
sensCf  and  of  the  resoiu'ces  of  his  mind  as  a  soldier ;  and  that  ^ 
he  appears  to  have  weighed  the  whole  of  his  situation  so  coolly^ivd 
maturely,  and  to  have  considered  «o  fully  every  contingency  under 
which  he  may  be  placed,  not  omitting  any  necessary  pfeparation^ 
his  majesty  trusted  that  his  ministers  would  feel  with  him  thd 
9Kivanta^e  of  suffering  him  to  proceed  according  to  his  judgment 
and  discretion  in  the  adherence  to  the  principles  which  be  has  laid 
down,  unfettered  by  any  particular  instructions  which  might  emt 
barrass  him  in  the  execution  of  his  general  pdan  of  operations.".^ 
The  worry  from  Downing^treet  continued,  especially  from  the 
Treasury.  In  June,  Wellington  asks  this,  question  of  the  ^ninistrji 
"-^Are  we  at  war  with  France  for  the' existence  and  indepcm 
deace  of  the  country,  and  is  k  advisaUe  to  maintain  the  content 
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as  long  as  possible  at  a  distance  from  home  ?  .  .  .  I  see  more, 
find  must  know  more,  of  what  is  going  on  foere  than  others ; 
rand  I  certainly  have  no  prejudice  in. favour  of  th<^  continuance 
4)f  our  e^tertions  here,  founded  upon  any  partiality  for  the 
tbtisiness  of  guiding  them.  But  I  sincerely  feel  t^liat  1  write •^ 
Hhat  if  the  resources  of  Great  Britain  were  fairly  afyplied  to  this 
contest,  as  they  have  been  to  any  other  in  which  the  country  has 
T>een  engaged,  the  French  would  yet  repent  the  Invasion  of  Spain."  * 
When  two  Cabinet  Ministers  meet  to  fight  a'drfeT,  a*Ad  ohfe  is 
.pounded,  the  natural  consequence  is,  that  the*  house  'divided 
against  itself  rbust  fall.  Lord  CastlereagH,  the  Secretary  at  War, 
challenged  Mr.  Canning,  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  A£Fairs,  and 
they  liad  a  hostile  meeting  on  Wimbledon  Common  on  the  2Qnd  of 
"September*  Canning  was  sliginly  wounded.,  it  is  scarcely  possi* 
ble  to  investigate  the  causes  of  this  transaction  without  encotinter^ 
itig  the  difficulties  that  arise  from  the  partfsAnshfj^'ttf  d<ynttrnporary 
ijarratives.  After  the  lapse  of  half  a  cen*i<fy  the  subject  is  scarceFy 
worth  investigation  by  a  writer  who  has  only  to  present  a  rapid 
view  of  the  m^*-e  important  public  affairs.  UjiOn  the  surface  it 
anight  appear  that  Canning  had  been  intriguing  for  six  months  to 
remove  Castlereagh  from  office  for  some  motive  of  pertbnal  ambi* 
Hon.  He  "was  much  and  unjustly  blamed  at  the  time."  f  The 
duke  of  Portland,  the  Prime  Minister,  wrote-  to  the  Chai^ceHor  in 
5lihe,  "The  great  object,  and  indeed  the  ^fie  qnd  n(hr'*w\ih  Catt^. 
hfng,  is  to  take  from  lord  Castlereagh  the  conduct  bf  the  war.* 
Lord  Castlereagh,  in  Ins  letter  of  challenge,  complained  that  Mr. 
Canning,  after  receiving  a  promise  that  the  'seals  of  the  War 
OflRce  shonld  be  transferred  from  their  holder,  dontinued  to'  act 
with  him  as  his  cdlleague,  and  permitted  him  to  originate  th^ 
Walcheren  enteq^rise.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt,  howevei*,  thdt 
Canning  several  times  tendered- his  own  resignation,  but  was  over- 
persuaded*  to  remain 'i'rt  offlce,^belietin^  fliat  Castlereagh  had 
been  apprised  by  the  duke  of  Portland,  and  other  member^  of  the 
CaWnet,  of  the  desire  and  the  Intention  Sfo  make'  the  change  ivTjich 
6o  materially  lf!Fected  the  public 'service.  Both  the  Secretaries  6f 
State  wefe  injureffl  by  the  want  of  moral  cotirage  in  the  h^ad  of  the 
government  to  do  a  disfcgreeablc  act — by  tell?ng  the  truth  fo  takte 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  War  Minister  the  completion  of  a  gi^te 
•nterprise 'Which  he  liad' devised. '  'The  end  of  the  affair  was  tliat 
' Canning  a!nd  Castlereagh  both 'quitted- the  -adtnlnis«tration.  The 
duke  of  Pordartd  also  f  eft^gned  ;  and,  long  brojten  in  health;  d1^ 
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Oil  the  29H1  of  October.  There  wab  many  d(f!icultiei$  \n  construct- 
ing'a  new  adroinistFadon. '  Mr.  Ferccval  became  Premier;  thel 
marquis  WeUesley  came  from  Spain  to  be  Secretary  for  Foreign" 
Affairs;  lord  Liverpool  took  lord  Castlereagh's  post  as  Secretary* 
of  State  for  the  department  of  War  and  Colonies  ;  the  Secretary 
at  War  was  loitl  PakMerscon. 

The  25th  of  October  was  cdebrated  throughout  the  kingdom  as 
'*The  Jubilee" — the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  accession  to  the* 
throne  of  George  the  Third.     Romilly  considered  "Hiis  Jubilee  a^** 
a  political  engine  of  ministers;  "  bat  the  people  fd!  into  the  proM^ 
posal  of  the  celebration  with  a  very  hearty  spontaneity.     Romill'f' 
also  thought  that  when  posterity  should  look  at  the  measures  of  ^ 
the  king's  government,  his  popularity  for  many  years  would  appear* 
ufiaccofintable.  •    The  people  were  not  only  gay  amidst  bell-ring- 
ingf,  and  bonfires,  and  dinners  in  civic  halls.     There  "t^fas  a  feeling' 
of  enthusiastic  attachment   to   thefr    oM   sovereign,    manifested' 
among.<?t  the  many  who  pitied  his  growing  infirmities:  wh6  sympa- 
thized with  his  sturdy  hatred  to  Bonaparte  and  French  domination  ^ 
and  who  were  not  quite  sure  that  what  the  wiser  called  his  prejd-'' 
dices  were  not  great  public  virtues.     One  thing  the  people  dreaded^ 
— that  this  reign  should  come  to  a  close ;  that  the  example  of  the^ 
dOQiestic  virtues  that  prevailed  at  Windsor  should  be  succeeded^i 
by  the  licen.*;e  of  Carlton    House;  tliat  the  scandals  aboul   th^' 
princess  of  Wales — ^which  rival  factions  were  constantly  sj>eculav^ 
*ting  upon  as  weapons  of  political  offence  or  defence — should  be^'* 
come  a  .source  of  national  danger  and' disgrace  when  the  unhappy'* 
qnarrel  shou>d  bebctwecn  a  king  and  a  queen.    Caroline  of  Bruns^  * 
wick  could  not  be  put  aside  as  easily  asf  Josephine  Beauharnais.' * 
If  the  time   should  come,  when  the  Fourth  George  should  turrt'^ 
over  the  chronicles  of  the  Eighth  Harry  to  search  for  precedents','^ 
it  would  not  suit  the  genius  of  representative  government,  that  ht'^ 
sbould   proclaim  his  will  to  his  assembled  family*  that  his  wift^* 
should  be  divorced,  as  Napoleon  proclaimed  his  will  at  tlie  Ttffli^- 
eries  on  the  1 5th  of  Decemfber ;  that  an  obsequious  senate  shotft!'' 
coDfirm  the  dissolution  'of  the  marriage;  and   that  the  ruler* 6P* 
England  should  be  free  to  look  around  for  a  Princess  to  share  hi^  ' 
throne,  after  the  fashion  in  which  the  ambitious  Corsican  first?  ^ 
tkfisw'the  hfandkerchief  'at  a  Grand  Duchess  of  Russia,  and  then— ^ 
a-sRght  hesitation  being  manifested — at  an  Archduchess  of  Aiis-^' 
tria.     Such  a  tiHsts  was  postponed  in  England  by  the  life  of  Georgb ' 
the  Third  being  prolonged  beyond  another  decade.  '    ' 
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of  the  expedition  to  Walcherea  naturally  became  n  9!abject  ol 
gnive  inquiry.  The  Opposition  and  the  country  were  in  ill- 
humour,  and  they  mixed  up  their  reprooffi  of  the  unhappy  policy  o£ 
the  Scheldt  enterprise  with  the  operations  of  sir  Arthur  VVellesley, 
contending  that  the  government  which  had  given  him  a  pec>ra^e  i 
must  stand  or  fall  by  him.  They  little  kaew  how  time  wogld 
accomplish  this  result  in  a  different  manner  from  tliat  which  they 
anticipated.  The  pension  which  was  proposed  to  be  grajited  to 
Ipxd  Wellington  was  carried  by  a  very  small  majority.  A  consti^ 
ti^tional  question  arose  upon  a  motion  of  .censure,  moved  by  Mr.. 
V^httbread,  against  lord  Chathan>,  in  presenting  to  the  king  a  nar- 
r^ve  of  his  proceedings  in  the  Scheldt^  with  a  request  of  secresyi 
and  witliout  communicating  it  to  the  other  members  of  tlic  cabinet. 
The  motion  was  carried.  Lord  Mulgrave  succeeded  lord  CUatliam. 
in  the  office  of  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance.  The  constitur 
tij^nal  law  was  sufficiently  asserted  without  any  further  proceedings, 
A  time  of  great  popular  excitement  was  coming  in  England. 
Tb^.old  question  of  Privilege,  in  which  tlie  House  of  CpiTiinona 
had  manifested  such  an  impotent  tyranny  in  the  case  of  John 
WiJkes,  was  about  to  be  renewed  in  a  stri^gle  with  a  favourite  of 
th,e  democracy,  who  was  bent  upon  asserting  wha^  he  held  to  be 
pppular  rights.  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  the  member  for  VVestminslerji 
wa$  inr  1810  the  subject  of  a  contest  whicl^  had  no  real  hearing 
upon  the  liberties  of  the  people,  but  which  gratified  Vlie  vanity  of 
on^  who  aspired  to  be  their  leader.  The  interest  oi  the  war  in 
the  Peninsula  ;  the  marriage  of  Napoleon  with  a  daughter  of  the 
CEpperor  of  Austria,  by  which  his  complete  ascendancy  over  the 
continent  appeared  to  be  established  ;  the  catnmercial  effects  of 
tl^e  Orders  in  Council ;  the  difficult  problem  of  the  deprecia- 
tipn  of  the  Currency  which  was  under  discussion; — these  mat- 
ters became  of  .'imall  importance  compared  with  the  resistance  of 
tW)  i|»ember  for  Westmiaster  to  an  order  of  the  Speaker  for  his 
arpiCiSt.  The  turmoil  was  soon  over,  and  as  it  had  no  lasting  con- 
s^j^uences  our  relation  must  be  very  brief.  John  Gale  Jones,  the 
nianager  of  a  Debating  Society,  on  the  occasioki  of  the  eoforoe- 
n)ent  of  the  Standing  Order  for  tlie  exduaion  ei  stralagers  during 
the  Walcheren  inquiry,  issued  a  liandbill,  announcing  tliat  the 
Society  had  decided  that  the  .enforcement  was  *'  an  in^ldiofi^  and 
ill-timed  attack  upon  the  liberty  of  the  press,  tending  to  aggra- 
vate the  discontents  pf  the  people,  and  render  their  representative^- 
objects  of  jealousy  and  suspicion."  Jones  was  brought  to  the  bar ; 
confessed  himself  tJie  author  of  the.  bill;  ^n/(^jwa»  committed/ to 
Newgate,  the  House  resolving  that  he  having  published  a  paper 
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contaiaiiig  IibeUoa9  reflections  upoa  the  conduct  and  cbj&ncter  o£ 
the  House,  waa  &»X\y  o£  a  high,  breach  oi  its  privileges.  Sir 
Francis  Burdett,  kaving  oaade  an  unsuccessiul  motion  for  the  dis- 
charge of  Jones,  published  a  violent  latter  in  Cobbett's  **  Register^" 
in  which  he  contended  that  the  House  had  no  authority  to  impriaoo 
for  such  an  oBSenoe,  Sir  Thomas  Lethbridge^on  the  27th  ol  March^ 
moved  *'  that  the:  publication  ol  which  Sir  Francis  had  acknowi- 
edged  hii9self  to  be  the  author;  wM  a  scaAdakMis  libel  upon  the 
rights  ol  the  Hoo^e."  There  was  a  debate  of  two  nights.  RomiUy 
doubted  tlu:  right  ol  commitmeat«  The  Master  of  the  Rolls  main- 
ta^d  the  rigUl^  in  wiiich  he  was  supported  by  some  members  of 
tl\e  OpposirtioQ,  but  who  nevertheless  objected  to  the  agitation  of 
the  question.  During  the  violence  of  debate  there  was  an  amusing 
interlude.  Sir  Joseph  Yorke  angrily  fcaUed  Whitbread  **  a  brewer 
ol  bad  porter."  Therei  was  a  furious  uproar.  Whitbread,  with 
FKeriect  good  humoar^  ro&e  and  said^  "  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  as  a 
tradesmnA  to  complaid  of  the  g«kU  vnt  oi^cer  for  abusing  the  com- 
modity which  I  sell; "  ani  the  House  burst  into  laughter  and  ap* 
probation.*  On  t^e  5th  of  April,  in^an.  adjourned  debalie,  the 
House  divided  at  sii;  in  the  morning  u|:K>n  the  qu<;^stion  whether 
the  paper  by  Francis  Burdett  was  a  breaph  oi  privilege,  an  amend" 
ment  for  postponing  the  question  for  six  months  being  rejected  by 
a  hirg^  majority.  But  tlie  question  whether  the  baronet  should  be 
committed  to  the  Tower,  or  rei^ri.ij\ttded,  was  carried  by  190 
against  152,  the  same  mor^ii^g  at  h^lf^^pa^t  seven.  In  the  course 
of  that  day  the  populace  began  to  break  the  windows  of  rae^^ers 
who  had  taken  part  against  their  favourite.  The  tumult  became 
serious  on  the  jfli,  when  sir  Francis  declared  his  determinatipi^  to 
resist  the  warrant  for  his  committal,  and  to  defend  himself  il^  his 
own  house  in  Piccadilly.  The  Riot  Act  was  read ;  tl>e  Gtiauds 
were  called  out;  several  persons  were  wounded  ;  and  troops  ai^ 
rived  from  the  cQvintry.  On  Monday,  Hie  9tb,  the  house  of  Sir 
Francis  was  broken:  open;  and  he  was,  conveyed  to  the  Tower, 
under  a  strong  military  esoorU  On  the  return  of  the  troops  theyi 
were  grossly  insulted  and  attacked  by  a  furious  mob,  and  several 
persons  were  killed  when  the  soldiers  at  length  fired,  liavm2>;  had 
to  fight  their  .way  through  Eastcheap.  The  subsequeht  pFoceed*- 
ings  upon  this  quaistion  of.  privilege  have  been  suceinctiy  stated  b]^ 
a  recent  constitutional  historian  :  ^^  Overcome  by  forced  sir  Francis 
broaght  actk>ns  against  the  Speaken  and  the  Sergeant,  in  the 
Court  of  King's  Eench,  for  redress.  The  House  would  have  btoa 
justified  by  precedents  and  ancient  usage,  in  resisting,  the  prose- 
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autioQ'ol  tlieseiactsons,  as  a  contempt  of  its  authority ;  but  iA3t«ad> 
o£standii^  \xpon  its  privilege,  it  directeJ  its  officers  to  plead,  and 
the  Attorney-General  to  defend  them.  The  authority  of  the  House 
Was  fully  vindicated  by  the  Court;  but  Sir  Francis  prosecuted  an 
appeal  to  the  Exchequer  Chamber,  and  to  the  -House  of  Lords. 
T«he  judgment  of  the  Court  below  being  affirmedy  all  cOAfli<Jt  be- 
tween law  and  privilege  was  averted.  The  authority  of  the  House 
bad  indeed  been  questioned ;  but  the  Courts  declared  it  to  have 
been  exercised  in  conformity  with  the  lawi*'*  When  Parliament 
was  prorogued  on  the  21st  of  June,  the  imprisonment  of  sir  Francis 
came  to  an  end^  A  procession  was  atinouAced  to  convey  him  home' 
\tk  triumph ;  but  he  departed  secretly  by  water,  and  the  mob  follow*- 
cd  an  empty  car  to  Piccadilly. 

When  Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  21st  of  June,  the  royal 
speech  briefly  alhided  to  the  Peninsular  war.  It  said^  that  Portu- 
gal, with  the  assistance  of  his  majesty's  arms,  had  exerted  herself 
with  vigour  and  energy,  in  making  every  preparation  for  repelling 
any  renewed  attack  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  ;  and  that  in  Spain, 
notwithstanding  reverses  which  had  been  experienced,  the  spirit  of 
resistance  against  France' stiUcontinued  unsubdued  and  unabated. 
The  natioti  could  scarcely  have  expected  from  this  somewhat  cheer- 
less notice  of  the  operations  of  the  British  army,  with  no  mention 
of  the  British  general,  that  he  had  been  doing  some  useful  work. 
His  retreat  to  Portugal  after  Talavera  had  been  denounced  in  Par-' 
liamerit  as  having  converted  victory  into  defeat.  The  Common 
Gburtcil  of  London  presented  a  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons 
praying  that  a  pension  of  2000/.  a  year  should  not  be  granted 
to  Viscount  Wellington  ;  conceiving  ft  **  to  be  due  to  the  na- 
tion, before  its  resources  shall  be  thus  applied,  that  the  most 
rigid  ioquiry  should  be  made  why  the  valour  of  its  armies  had  been* 

thus  uselessly  and  unprofitably  displayed."  t  Tlie  impatient  tax- 
payers, «fho  fancied  that  Wellington  and  his>  army  were  idling  in 
Portugal,  and  would  soon  he  obliged  td  r^urn  horhe,  could  not^ 
readily  have  believed,  even  if  they  had  been  told,  that  he  had  been 
accomplishing  the  greatest  design  that  was  ever  conceived*  by  milir> 
tary  geiinus,  for  resting  the  future  operations  of  die  war  upon  no. 
sudden-  and  casual  triumph,  but  upon  a  comprehensive  plan  upon 
which  his  army's  safety  migKt.be  ai^sured,  if  decisive  battles  could 
BQt  at  Once  be  won.  There  had  been,  six  months  of  comparative, 
inaction,  which  appeared  to  snperficial  observation  as  six  months 
lost.     From  January  tSl  the  end  of  April  Wellington  remained  in 
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hU  bead^quArUrs  at  VUeu,  watdiipg  th«  movements  of  jtbe  Fi;enc)i 
in  Old  Castile  and  Leon,  who  were  evidently  prieparii^g  fpr  an 
attack  on  Foirtugal.  There  wa$  doubt  at  )iome,  but  there  was  no 
iioubt  in  thei]Eiliid  o{  the  s^gacioi^s  ai^d  provident  commander.  On 
tl)e  31st  of  IVJarcb  he  wrote  to  colonel  Torrens,  "  1  am  in  a,  situa- 
tion in  which  no  pxischief  can  be  done  to  the  army,  or  to  any  part 
o£  it  I  an)  prepared  for  all  event/>  j  and  if  I  am  in  a  scrape,, which 
appe^s  to  be  ti)e. general  belief  in  England,  although  certainly  not 
iny  own.  Til  get  out  of  i^."  *  The  time  would  come  when  the. .Cor- 
respondence of  lord  Wellingtpn  would  sjaow  Itow  profound  Ijad 
been  his  views  and  bow  accurate  hi9*  ^ilculations»  extorting  from 
the  someiylia^  prejudiced  although  the  ablest  o^  the  French  his- 
torians of  this  great  cri^i^,  a  striking jeulogy,  of  which  this  is  the 
subject :  With  a  rare  penetration  he  had  foriped  a  judgment 
upon  the  march  of  affairs  in  the  Peninsula  better  than  that 
f>i  Napolepn  himself*  He  had  appreciated  the  force  of  rc^si^tance 
N^hicb  national  hatred^  whicti  cUmat^and  distance,  oppos^  to  th^ 
French;  the  draii^iag  of  tl^i^  ior^es  when  they  arrived  in  the 
heart  of  the  Peninsula;  the  wai^t  of  unity  in  their  opera^io^f 
under  various  generals*.  Hf  entertained  the  conviction  that  the 
vast  scaifolding  of' the;  grandeur  of  tlie  empire  ^as  undermined  in 
aU  it;5  parts ;  that  if  :]&ii^and  could  cor^tinqe  to  e?^cite.aad  to  maintain 
by  her  snccpur.the  bat;red.  of  tlie  Portuguese 'ai)d  the  Spaniards* 
Europe,  sooner  or  later,  would  throw  oS.  the  yqke  of  Napoleon 
"Yhis  opinion^"  continues  M.  Thiers^  "  which  is  Ll^e  highest  Jion- 
our  to  the  military  and  political .  judgment  of  lord  WelUi^gjtjpn,  liad 
.becicHne  with  hiiA^n invar lablejfdea  ;  and.  be  persevered  irf  it  wit)) 
a  fineness  of  mtnd  and  an  obstinacy  pf  character  worthy  pf  ;adnU' 
jratioB."  AU  depended,  say^.tlie  historian*  upon  the  ,resi^ta{)pe 
'which  he  coikld.  oppose  to  the  F;renqh  when  he  was-driiveTi  into  the 
extremity  of  the  Peniinsula^  He. had.  searched  for,  andjiad  discov- 
ered with  the  rare  accuracy  of  9.foMp  <^>//,  a  position  almost  im- 
pr^nabl^,  Irom  which  he. could  br^yei  all.  the  efforts  of  the  F<|rcn9^ 
armies.  This  position,  which  he  ,  has^  4i»ad9  immortal,  wajs ,  that  of 
Torres  Vedcas,  near  Lisbon.t   .  .::.!• 

But  it  was  not  algrne  the  rare  accuracy  of, a  glance  of  the  eye.th^ 
4eterminedup9n  these  famous  lipes.  .fi'aunded  upon  personal  exam- 
ination of  every, part  of  ^e  grQurvd,iiuring  a  few  week.vpf  O^ctob.er 
and  November  1809,  the  Memp^andum  of  lord  Welliiigton  to  colonel 
Fletcher,  comm:mding  the  Royal  Eqgjneers,  is  a  masterpiece  of  hrg^ 
views  and  minute  detail4 .  That  J^emoraodum,  altered  afterwards  in 
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a  few  partictrtart  derfvetf  ffoiA  further  prrs<jn^  surveys  Was  stifle 
ciently  exact  for  thousands  of  Portiipuse  labourers  fmwiediatfely  {6 
be  employed,  under  British  engineers,  in  the  rapid  construcHon  of 
works,  of  which  the  cuttings  of  miles  of  raflroad  in  a-  fnountaf  n<>tis 
country  can  furnish  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  Hhe^  Colossal  propop- 
tiofts.  In  bne  year,  these  works,  behind  which  thetfty  of  Lisbon,  the 
roadstead,  the  transports,  the  munitions  of  war,  would'  be  safe  from 
all  attack,  were  sufliciently  complete  to  test  the  practical  grandeur  of 
ihetr  cOrtceptioft.  A  line  of  intrenchments  was  first  constructed, 
about  twenty  miles  in  advance  bf  Lisbon,  running  completely 
acrtrss  the  promontory  front  Torres  Viklras  on  the  sea,  to  Alhandra 
on  the  Tagus.  The  heights  of  Alhandra,  rising  perpendicularly 
from  the  river,  ascended  to  Sobral,  in  the  cetitre  of  the  lines.  The 
tt>ad  to  Lisbon,  on  the  bank  of  the  Tagus,  beneath  the  heights,  was 
defended  by  barricades  mounted  >vith  cannon.  All  the  sides  of  the 
hills  towards  Sobral  that  were  not  sufficiently'  steep,  were  cut  into 
escarpnients  with  prodigious  labour.  Their  summits  were  crowned 
wi^h  forts,  where  heavy  guns  commanded  all  the  avenues  by  which 
the  enemy  could  approach.  At  Sobral,  from  which  the  hills  de^ 
^ic^nded  on  either  side,  was  a  plateiVii,  where  works  of  laborious 
tibnstruction  supplied  the  place  of  natural  inequalities  of  surface  ; 
and  the  whole  of  this  position  was  strengthened  by  a  citadel,  which 
could  only  be  taken  by  a  regular  siege.  The  ch^in  of  hills  from 
Sobral  to  the  sea  was  defended  in  a  similar  manner,  by  escari>ing 
the  sides,  by  shutting  up  their  gorges  with  redoubts,  by  connecting 
them  with  forts  on  their  summits.  The  rivet  Zizambre,  which  passed 
Torres  Vcdras  to  the  sea  beneath  the  chain  of  h IDs,  was  rendered  iift- 
practicable  by  dams.  All  the  fortifications  of  these  works,  stretching 
thus  for  twenty-nine  miles  across  the  whole  breadth  of  the  prom- 
ontory of  Portugal,  had  their  own  magazines.  Some  contained 
six  pieces  of  cannon  ;  others  contained  fifty  pieces.  The  arsenal  of 
Lisbon  had  Chiefly  furnished  the  prodigious  quantity  of  ordnance 
tSrat  was  required.  Some  of  the  garrisons,  all  of  which  were  per- 
hianently  occupied  by  Portuguese,  contained  a  thousand  men.  All 
the  disposable  British  forces  were  to  occupy  the  points  of  encamp- 
ment supposed  to  be  most  liable  to  attack.  A  system  of  signals 
along  the  whole  extent  of  the  lines  would  have  brought  all  the 
force  within  them  upon  a  given  point  in  a  few  hours.  A  second 
line  of  works  had  been  prepared,  in  case  the  first  line  had  been 
forced  ;  and  a  third  series  of  defences  also  were  formed  at  the 
e>clremity  of  the  promontory  to  keep  an  enemy  in  check  had  he 
overcome  these  stupendous  arrangements  for  an  army's  safety. 
Thcjse  secondary  means  were  unnecessary.     The  redoubts  and 


^ftfe  fe  bsLttetf  t>f  the!  Htst  Iftie  pf ei^ntfed  fetwih  an  drriy  df  J)ow6V, 
Ih^irliiJti  Ihfe  leadfer  wha  hrld  cortceivcd  thi^  gfeat  ^brk  first  (rfed 
iti  s**cWty  hi  Wit  artrttirtn  of  i81of,  MassehJt,  Whro  iiad  been  conl- 
,  tolri«N!  h^  Wa^lcfdrt  W  drfve  the  fin^Hsh  hitc^  the  ^ea,  at  atl  rtsks, 
lddbid"#l^  hU  fifty  ffrodsarfd  meti  aJ>on  the  llni?^  bf  T6rfes  V4- 
dra^  terathohfh ;  l^a^thzrt'hfs  ptcfuA  dbXlfse  was  i?taid ;  artd  retired 
'^th  hik  starved  ahd'  dkprr!ted  army;  to  know  that  effectual  bar- 
tie^  toUW  be  Hhtd  dVeii  against  the  pro^ss  ot  the  invincible 
legldri^  6f  (hfe  kepuMic  and  the  Kfnpir'e. 

"Tile  fetlmitt«r  wis  approaching  when  Masseha  took  the  command 
of  the  PHeridl  fpfC6^ta  Old  Ca^til^  and  Leon7    We  had  seventy-twb 

tiimi^arid  wtert  undet' artti^' fn  the  field,    the  name  by  wiiich  tliey 

-Wtrt  eatfed,  *the  Attlftil  Of  Portugal,*'  tAdieitfed  the  special  service 
to  Whicfi  tliey  Wfeffe '  fleVOted.  WeWngtori  had  about  fifty-fout- 
'ftdirsato'^tirJtVsh  and  Portuguese.  By  the  great  exertions  of 
'<Siaf$hal  ISfet^^fortf,  tlite  POrtugu^sfe'  had  become  valuable  troopS, 
'kftd'soiY^feVeri  brigaded  With  the  Britfsh  artny.  In  June  tlie  Frehth 
^mrfe^d  ti&dad  'Rodilgo.  It  was  bi-avely  defended  by  the  Spat>- 
lafdil'fHtht  loth  6f'Juiy.  Wellington  was  not  fetrong  enough  t6 
itt^thjit  ife  I'effef.'  He  eould  only  have  advanced  with  thirty-tw6 
'ihAuiand  tneti,  having  been  obliged  to  leave  nearly  a  third  01  hlft 
a^^nVjTto  prevfetti  thfe  enemy  ift  'Sstrettiadura  from  cutting  him  off 
lf<An  Lfebctr.',  Vti  saw  Chidad  Rodrigo  fall.  The  Spanish  genera^ 
Romania,  hi  WHoM  "the  British  gertera!  had  great  co"nf?dence,  Wii 
itt  att«i'oti^  as  WelHngtoh  tliat  Ciudad  Rodrigo  should  be  relieved ; 
btrt  tterther  of  thiim  could  risk  the  attempt  ih  the  presence  of  a  fat 
^ktoi^tt  tnettif.  On  fhe  15th  of  Au^u^t;  Messena  commented 
the  ^Je^  of  AlmfeWa.  It  was  defended  by  a  Portxiguese  garrison, 
under  fhe  cofrtrhand  of  an  English  officer.  Wellington  moveA 
forWatd  to  be  ready  to  s6iie  any  opportunity  fbr'its  relief.  Oti 
•ftte  second  night  of  the  bombardment,  a  magazine,  Containing  all 
fhe  ammunition  of  the  fortress,  blew  up ;  and  the  g;irrjson  Nvere 
C0rti|>elled  to  eapitula^e,  the  greater  part  Of  the  town  and  the  de- 
fi^ntes  having  been  destroyed  by  the  explosion.  This  accident 
dfecortcette'ci  aTt  the  projected  Operations  of  the  British  afiny.  Wel- 
Ihigton  ftad  no  fault  to  find  with  the  unfortunate  event  pf  the  sur- 

Tcttder 'of  Afmefda  ^-e5tcepr  that  he  was  not  informed  by  telegraph 
tfi  the  riiTsfbiitin'e  Whith  had  happened,  when  he  would  have  made 
lan  eftdrf  to  haVe^aved  the  garrfsOn.  As  it  was,  h6'had  made  all 
fii^]if«i)2if^tT0TAs  for  farting  back.*  '   . 

Oh  m  -iftth  6f  "September,  hfs  afmy  wa^  Oollecfed  upon  rtie 
Scft^  €e  fttisarco,  hi  frOht  of  C6i*m'bra.     On  the.  27tb  the  French 
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attacked  the  right  aad  left  of  the;  Englii^h  p9sitj<w,  T^^  y^l^ 
repulsed ;  one  column  being  driven  down  the  hill  -by  generii^  Pic- 
tpn's  division  ;  another  column  compelled  rapidly  to  retref^jt, under 
a  bayonet  charge  by  general  Crauford's  division.  The  Pprtygue^^e 
fought  well  \  and  Wellington  said,  "  They  af?  worthy  pf  cf)ntjei?i^)Ag 
in  the  same  ranlcs  with  British  troops  i^i  this  inteTestin|;;.ca^se."  » 
"This. battle,"  says  Napier,  "was  fought  unnecessarily  by i  Mas- 
sena,  and  by  Wellington  reluctantly."  It  is  scarce(y  posftiblp^  that 
Massena  should  have  received  the  instruction*  of  a  lette^  ^'^jttejo 
^t  St.  Cloud  on  the  19th  of  September,  in. which  Napoleqn  ^»ys  to 
Berthier,  "  Send  off  an  officer  to-morrow  with  a  letter  for  the  piiince 
of  Essling,  in  which  you  will  let  him  know  \h^i  it  is  my  wish  that 
he  attack  and  destroy  the  English  .  •.•.?!  ,W,  ^P^  ^^  9^>  apd.the 
position  of  the  enemy  changes  too  often,  lor  me  to  give  sidvicp  as 
to  the  way  in  which  the  attack  should  be  coin,ducted}  but?  jit  is  x:e<:- 
tain  that  lie  is  not  in  a  state  to  resist  it/*, J  But  Masaena  ;kpew 
that  his  despotic  master  had  become  impatient  lof  VyeJJip^gtf^n'jS 
jpertinadty,  and  that  he  must  ris^c  something,  Thiers;  ^i9}(J^^..|Ji;ii 
the  British  general,  however  prudent,  was  ,vi^yfUllng  to  qi^^err.lys 
^ines  as  a  fugitive,  and  that,  when  he  sjioiild  fijid  one  of.  those 
strong  positions  against  which  the  impetuous  bravery  of,  the 
French  would  be  likely  to  fail,  \\^  would  fight  a  def^nsivp  i^l'rte 
and  then  tranquilly  retire.}  The  French  lost  f<^ur  thousai^c^jp^ve 
imndred  men;  the  British  and  Portuguese^  thirteen* hundred. 

On  the  29ih  of  September  the  allies^  crossing-  th^  Mond^go,  be- 
gan to  retreat  towards  Lisbon.  The  sufferings  of  the  inhabitan,ts 
pf  a  country  in  which  two  hostile  armies  are  contending,  a^d  wl^^rp 
the  necessity  for  seci^ring  their  own  safe^tjjr  aljnos^  preclude^  com- 
passion for  the  non-combatants,  were  never  mpre  forcibly  displayed 
|h^n  in  the  course  of  the  movements  which .follqwed  ^h^  fall,  of 
Almeida,  When  the  rear-giiard  of  the  British  evacuated  Coimbra, 
on  the  1st  of  October,  many  of  the  inhabitantSj.who  had  remained — 
whilst  .Wellington  was  keeping  the  French  at  bay  in  tjie  Sierra  de 
Busaco,  instead  of  obeying  his  orders  to  remove  out  of,  the  way  of 
the  enemy  with  their  goods  and  provisions — pow  followed  ,the 
army,  encumbering  the  road  \yith  their  sick,  ai)d  their .  aged,  a^ 
their  chilaien.  But  the  great  mass  of  the  popi^ilation ,  in  the  line 
of  the  English  march  willingly  obeyed  the  orders  upon  ^hich  the 
eventual  safety  of  their  homes  depended,  and  fled.to^wardsl-jsbon, 
leaving  the  towns  and  villages  bare  for  the  advancing  Frencl^. 
Tljeir   losses   and    miseries,   were     great  j    but  .E.i?jg;l9^  .tpade 
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a  great  effort  to  afford  some  compensation.  Wellington  continued 
steadily  to  retreat  before  his  powerful  opponent.  There  was  no 
sacrifice  of  men  by  precipitate  flight,  no  risks  encountered  by  rash 
resistance.  The  loss  in  skirmishes  was  small.  On  the  loth  of 
October,  the  whole  army  was  within  the  lines  of  Torres  Ve'dras. 
Massena  came  up  wholly  unprepared  to  find  such  an  obstacle  to 
his  further  progress.  He  spent  some  days  in  reconnoitring.  He 
scoured  the  country  for  provisions  ;  but  tne  country  was  a  desert, 
behind  him  and  arounc]  jijm.  The  distres^s  of  his  army  werci 
most  severe,  for  they  had  only  carried  bread  for  fifteen  days.  On 
the  15th  of  November  he  gave  up  all  hope  of  forcing  the  lines; 
and  began  a  retrograde  movement.  On  the  3th  of  December, 
Wellington  wrote  one  of  his  anofiicial  letters,  which  best  exhibits 
his  character  and  habits  of  thought :  "  I  have  determined  to  per- 
severe in  my  cautious  system  ;  to  operate  upon  the  flanks  and  rear 
of  the  enemy  with  my  small  and  light  troops,  and  thus  f<3frce  them 
out  of  Portugal  by  the  distresses  they  will  suffer,  and  do  them  all 
the  mischief  I  can  upon  my  retreat.  Massena  is  an  old  fox,  and 
is  as  cautious  as  I  am.  He  risks  nothing  ....  Although  I' 
may  not  win  a  battle  immediately,  I  shall  not  lose  one  ;  and  you  may 
depend  upon  it  that  we  are  safe,  for  the  winter  at  all  events."  * 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

niaett  of  the  Iring.-^Intemiplion  to  thei  proeeedin|^  in  Parliament.-^'The  Regency  Bill 
passed.— The  kine^t  roinistors  oontinued  in  ofl|oQ«-^3ato  oi  Europo  at  tire  qawmfsasfr' 
ment  of  tbe  Regeocjr.— Wellington  Rod  tlte  Ministry.— Mas«ena  ev9cu:^s  Portugal* , 
— Tlie  British  army  pursues. — B.ittle  of  Fuentes  de  Onoro.— Battle  of  A  buera. — 
Restrictions  on  the  Prince  Regent  about  to  expire.— His  letter  as  to  his  choice  of  a 
Mumtry.-^The  AdministFation  oot  altered.— Rengnatjon  of  the  MaTqni«.Weik9«<y'*^ 
Character  of  the  Regent.—  Assassination  of  Mr.  Perceval » — Attempts  to  form  a  Cabinet 
of  which  lord  Grey  and  lord  Grenville  should  be  the  heads. — The  earl  of  Liverpool 
IVime  Minister. — Luddtsm.— Repeai  of  the  Orden  iix  Councild — ^The  United  States 
declare  war  sifi^in^t  Gxtoat  ^xitaio. 

The  Parliament,  which  had  been  prorogued  to  the  15^  of  N.o- 
v€mber,  was,  by  an  order  made  in  a  council  at  which  the  king  pre- 
sided on  the  17th  of  October,  to  have  been  further  prorogued  .b)f 
Conjmission  to  the  z^th  of  November,  and  9,  proclamation  to  ih^i 
effect  appeared  in  the  Gazette.  On  the  29th  of  October  Mr.  Per- 
ceval wrote  to  the  Speaker  that  the  calamitous  situation  of  the 
princess  Ameiia  had  so  worked  upon  the  king's  mind  that  he  was 
incapable  of  signing  the  Conimission,  and  that,  according  to  all 
usage,  such  instrument  never  passes  the  Great  Seal  without  the 
king's  signature.  Mr.  Perceval  had  feen  the  king  on  that  day. 
"  His  conversation  was  prodio:iously  hurried,  and,  though  perfectly 
coherent,  yet  so  extremely  diffuse,  explicit,  and  indiscreet  upon  all 
the  most  interesting  subjects  upon  which  he  could  have  to  open 
his  mind;  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  entirely  regardless  of  the 
presence  of  all  who  were  about  him,  that  he  was  evidently  labour- 
ing under  a  malady."  *  From  that  malady  the  king  never  recover- 
ed. The  "interesting  subjects  upon  which  he  had  to  open  his 
mind "  had,  doubtless,  more  relation  to  domestic  affairs  than  to 
public  events.  His  favourite  daughter  was  dying ;  and  upon  her 
deathbed  she  is  said  to  have  revealed  to  her  father  the  circum- 
stances of  an  attachment  which,  as  was  believed,  had  involved  a 
violation  of  the  Royal  Marriage  Act.  The  princess  Amelia  died 
on  the  2nd  of  November.  The  king  was  then  under  restraint. 
When  told  of  his  daughter's  death,  he  "  did  not  seem  to  feel  or 
take  much  notice  of  it."     He  had  been  heard  to  count  over  the 
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Beverrf!  iiiWe^  and  occd*!o«S  of  his  former  attaiiks ;  and  he  ascribed 
this- last lo  ihb  illneiss  of  the  princess.* 

The  rtieeting  of  Parliament  on  the  ist  of  November  could  not 
be  postiJ>oned.  The  Chancelter  met  the  lords ;  informed  them 
that  thcfte  \<ra8  no-  Commission  to  open  t\\e  Session,  and  explained 
the  eircumstances  whic1>  had  prevented  him  affixing  the  Gredt 
Seal  to  i^uch  a  Cwnmissfofft.  Mr.  Perceval  addres-sed  the  Com- 
mons ;  the  Speaker  having  stated  that  he  had  thought  ?»  his  duty 
to  take  the  chair,  in  order  that  the  House  might  adjourn  itself.  The 
adjoiiTrnment  \vas  to  the  15th.  When  that  day  arrived,  the  House 
again  adjoumed  for  another  fortnight,  the  physicians  having  ex- 
pressed a  .'Strong  opinion  as  to  the  probability  of  the  king's  recov- 
ery. Another  adjoumnnent  took  place  to  the  13th  of  December. 
On  that  day  a 'Commiltee  was  appointed  in  both  Houses  to  examine 
the  physicians.  On  the  2oth,  tlie  ministet^  proposed  three  Reso- 
hitions,  following  the  precedent  of  those  of  1 78&.  They  affirmed 
the  kings  incapacity;  they  dedared  the  right  and  duty  of  the  tivk> 
Houses  to  provide  for  this  exigency ;  and  proposed  to  proceed  by 
Bills  determining  the  powers  to  be  exercised  in  the  king^s  name 
and  behalf,  to.  xvliich  tiie  Royal  Assent  should  be  given  in  sonce 
mode  upon  which  the  Houses  should  determine.  The  mode  which 
%he  nrinisters  desired  to  adopt  was  a  fictitious  use  of  the  king's  name, 
-— tke  "  Phantom,"  as  ft  was  caJied*  The  Opposition  contended, 
as  in  1788,  for  Addressing  the  prince  of  Wales  to  assume  the  royal 
authority  as  'Regent.  The  seven  dukes  of  the  blood^royal/sup- 
portrid  the  measure  of  proceeding  by  Address,  when  the  subject 
came  to  be  debated  in  the  House  of  Lords.  But  the  ministerial 
Resolutions  were  adopted.  They  contained  restrictions  on  the 
power  of  the  Regent,  which  were  offensive  to  Ihe  prince  of  Wales, 
and  to  the  parly  whb  were  considered  to  be  hFs  frretids.  The 
l?m?tations  npon  his  authority  ^vere  to  Continue  only  for  twel<«e 
months  ;  but  they  were  sufficiently  stringent  to  produce  great  de- 
bate and  miny  divisions,  in  which  the  ministers  had  small  majori- 
ties. The  Resolutioti  which  was  considered  most  obnoxious  wafe 
that  which  gave  the  queen  very  extensive  powers  over  the  king^s 
person  and  the  royal  household.  It  was  finally  determihed  that 
the  queen  sliould  have  "such  directKin  of  the  household  as  may 
be  suitabFe  for  the  care  of  his  majesty's  person,  and  the  WialntC' 
nance  of  the  royal  dignity/*  The  Parliament  having  been  opened 
on  the  T5th  of  January,  by  a  Commission  under  the  Great  Seal,  t*»e 
Regency  BIH  was  passed  on  the  5th  of  Fiebruar}'.  Dut^tig  thtse 
proceedings  the  prince  of  Wales 'had  bfren  negotiating  with  lord 
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Grenyille  and  lord  Grey  as  to  the  arrangement  of  a  Qe;w*Admini|$«' 
tration.  On  the  ist  of  February,  he  sent  to  acquaint  these  peera 
that  **'  it  was  not  his  royal  highness's  intention  to  make  any  change 
at  present/'  It  had  begun  to  be  confidently  expected  that  the 
-king  would  re(;:over.  He  had  become '*: much  alive  to  what  was 
passing,,  and  was  quite  ^ure,"  as  he  told  Mr.  Perceval,.  "  that  it 
could  never  enter  into  the  prince's  mind  to  change  ihef  ministity.  '** 
On  the  4(th  the  prince  announced  to  Mr.  Perceval  his  intention 
not  to  remove  from  their  situations  those  whom  he  finds  there  as 
his  majesty's  o65cial  servants,  lest  **  any  act  of  the  Regent  might, 
in  the  smallest  degree,  have  the  effect  of  interfering  with  the 
progress  of  his  sovereign's  recovery."  The  letter  added  "This 
consideration  alone  dictates  the  decision  now  communicated  to 
Mr.  Perceval."  On  the  6th,  the  Prince  Regent  took  the  oaths 
before  a  Privy  Council  assembled  at  Carlton  House.  During 
several  months  the  king  appeared  to  be  occasionally  convalescent. 
His  bodily  health  was  good,  and  he  talked  more^naturally.  But  it 
soon  became  sufficiently  clear,  whatever  might  be  the  expectatiohs 
that  his  life  might  be  prolonged,  that  he  was  not  likely  to  be  able 
ever  to  resume  the  royal  functions.  The  reign  of  George  III.  had 
been  virtually  closed  on  the  5th  of  February,  1811. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Regency,  it  would  have  appeared 

the  most  extravagant  expectation  to  have  believed  that  within 

three  years  the  gigantic  power  of   Napoleon  would   have  been 

-cntmbling  into  ruin,^4haty  like  the  ice*palace  of  the  empress  of 

Russia, — 

"  'Twas  transient  in  its  nlturet  at  iti  show 
'Twas  durable  ;  as,  worthless  as  it  seemed 
Intrinsically  precious."  f   .    . 

In  March,  181 1,  the  empress  Maria  Louisa  presented  to  the 
French  nation  a  son,  who  was  saluted  by  his  father  as  king  of 
Rome.  Rome  and  the  southern  Papal  Proyinces  were  annexed  to 
France  ;  and  the  Pope  "was  a  prisoner;  a^.-Savona*  I*ouis  Bona- 
^parte,  having  refused  to  concur  in  the ,  tiyrannical  projects  of  his 
brother  for  enforcing  the  Continental  System  upon  his  Dutch  sub- 
jects; had  surrendered  his  mockery  of.  sovereignty,  and  bad  come 
to  reside  at  Powys  Castle,  in  MontgoJ?ieryshire,.up9n  his  p^irole. 
The  kingdom  of  Holland  "was  then  formally  annexed .  to  France. 
.This  annexation  of  the  territory  of  the  Zuyder^ee  Wfis  not  .enough 
in*  that'  direction.  Ten  additional  <depa;rtment^  were  added  to 
FnUice  On  the  13th  of  December,  i8io^  \vhjch  comprehended  Hod- 

*  Lord  Colchester's  '*  Diary,"  vol.  ii.  p»  315. 
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land,'lFriesIand,  Oldehburg,  Bremen,  and  all  the  line  of  coast  to 
Haniburg  and  an  the  country  beyond  Hamburg  to  Lubeck.     Tht 
French  empire  now  consisted  of  a  hundred  and  thirty  departments, 
containing  forty-Iwo  millions  of  people.     The  millions  that  \rere 
depend^t  updn' the  w^ll  of  the  mighty  emperor — a  godhead  with 
sotne  infatuated  Ehgnsh  ;  a  **  listless  barbarian  "  *  with  others  not 
whoITy  given  up  to  party — can  scarcely  be  numbered.     The  king- 
dom of  Italy,  which  was  under  his  sway,  contained  six  millions.  'I  he 
kingdom  of   Naples,  in  which  his  brother  in-hw,  Joachim  Murat, 
now  ruled,  contained  five  millions.  The  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  of 
which  his  brother  Jerome  was  the  sovereign,  submitted  to  the  law 
that  was  enforced  upon  his  other  satellites,  that  **  every  thing  must 
be  sub^rvient  to  the  Interests  of  France."     Protector  of  the  Con- 
federation  of  the  Rhine,  he  had  at  his  feet  the  kings  of  Saxony, 
Bavaria,  and  Wiirtemberg,  and  a  train  of  minor  German  princes. 
Prussia  was  wholly  at  his  merc}'.     Denmark  would  obe}'  any  cora- 
maiid  of  Napoleon  since  Copenhagen  was  bombarded  and  her  fleet 
carried  off.  Marshal  Bernadotte,  prince  of  Ponle  Corvo,  had  bceii 
elected  by  the  States  of  Sweden  as  successor  to  the  aged   and 
childless  Charles  XTII.,  who  had  succeeded   the   deposed  Gus- 
tavu^.  *  The  French  marshal  was  installed  Crown  Prince  on  the 
1st  of  November,  i8f6.     There  only  wanted  the  quiet  possession 
of  Spain  and  Portugal,  under  his  brother  king  J6se,.h — Austria? 
being  his  own  by  family  ties,  and  Rus-sia  his  ally,  in  the  sworn 
fricndsliip  of  her  emperor — to  make  the  world  his  own.     England 
was  to  perish  in  the  great  league  of  Europe  against  her  commerce  ; 
andfn  the  resistance  of  America  to  her  maritime  claims.     When 
Wellington  stood  within  the  lines  of  Torres  V<5dras,  and  Massena 
was  without,  pi^eparing  to  attack  Iiim,  the  f.ile  of  the  nations  ol 
Europe  rested  Wpon  the  sruccessful  defence  of  this  promontory. 
♦•The  Engli<5h,^*  s4ys  Thiers,  *'once  expelled  from   Portugal,  all 
would  tend  in  Europe  to  a  general  peace.     On  the  contrary,  their 
situation  consolidated  in  that  country,  Massena  being  obliged  to  rc- 
tTtice  hi.**  steps,  the  fortune  of  the  Empire  would  begin  to  fall  back 
before  the  fortuiie  of  Great  Britain,  to  sink  in  the  midst  of  an  ap- 
proaching catastrophe."  f     ^^  bis  place  in  Parliament,  about  thi« 
time,  the  marquis  WeTlesley  proclaimed  a  great  truth,  which  he  re- 
peated lit  1 813  :  "  As  Bonaparte  was  probably  the  only  man  in  the 
world  Who  could  have  raised  his  power  to  such  a  height,  so  he  was 
probal)!}'  the  only  man  who  could  bring  it  into  immihent  danger.  His 
^agefrnesA  for  power  was  so  inordinate;  his  jealousy  of  indepenrt- 
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^fice  ^  fierce ;  bis  keenness  of  appetite  so  ievemh  kk  af I  tt44 
touched  his  ambition  even  in  the  most  trifling  things ;  that  he  must 
ulunge  into  desperate  difficulties.  He  was  of  an  order  ot'  mind  that 
hy  nature  make  for  themselves  great  reverses."*  There  was  no 
pne  who  had  a  more  absolute  conviction  of  this  tn^th  than  the 
brother  of  the  marquis  Wellesley,  who  had  to  enforce,  by  his  ui;-> 
erring  sagacity  and  his  indomitable  perseverance,  the  realizajUon 
of  the  change  of  fortune  so  eloquently  predicted^ 

The  Regent  had  not  been  appointed  n^ore  than  a  fortnight, 
when  his  ministers  threw  in  the  way  of  lord  Wellington  wh;itever 
obstacles  a  weak  government  could  present  to  a  strong  mind.  The 
British  general  had  informed  lord  Liverpool  of  the  probability  thai 
the  command  of  tlie  Spanish  armies  wonid  be  offered  to  him.  The 
Secretary  of  W^r  answers  him  Uiat,  **  it  is  t^e  pnaniooous  opinion 
of  every  member  of  the  government,  and  of  every  person  ao^ 
.quainted  with  the  finances  and  resources  of  ^ie  country,  that  it  if 
^ibsolutely  impossible  to  continue  our  eyertipps  in  the  Peninsula 
for  any  considerable  length  of  time  ;  "  aJid  t)iat  **  we  see  no  ade- 
quate advantage  that  would  result  from  tiK  cojnii>and  of  the  Span^ 
ish  armies  being  conferred  upon  you.''  f  The  ^answer  of  Welling- 
ton, however,  conceived  in  the  most  respecl/ivl  terifis,  wa?  the  an- 
^wer  of  a  statesman.  It  implied  his  contemplj  fc^r  the  whining  over 
expense  of  a  government  that  was  continnaily-  fritt'*riDg  away  its 
resources  in  petty  undertakings — a  government  that  had  not  the 
courage  to  do  right  for  its  own  sake,  but  made  the  war  in  the 
Peninsula  more  a  party  question  than  a  national  object ;  yielding 
to  the  clamours  of  the  Opposition,  instead  of  rendering  their  ob- 
jections futile  by  a  vigorous  policy  that  would  have  ooaimanded 
success.  Wellington  said  that  the  ministers  )i^;  U  not  in  their 
power  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  real  expenses  ^  the  war  in  th^ 
jPeninsula;  that  the. first  step  should  be  to  an^^yize  tlie  cl^irge,  and 
see  what  tlie  same  army  would  cost  elsiE;>vh.erA}  at  hon^  for  ii^ 
stance ;  that  the  transports  formed  a  large  item  of  expense,  an4 
that  if  he  had  been  furnished  with  ten  thousand  jpftpre  men  Ui  iSio 
he  would  not  have  kept  the  transports;  (hat  he  had  seni  th<>maway 
now,  because  he  thought  that  the  events  of  t^e  campaign  had 
brought  the  enemy  to  such  a  situation  that  the  necessity  for  ao 
embarkation  was  very  remote.  He  told  the  ministry  ^hat  if  the 
^rmy  were  withdra^wn  froi^  the  Peninsula,  ^n4  the  French 'govern^ 
ment  were  relieved  from;  the  pressure  of  military  opeKvtiprnsr  on 
the  continent,  Napoleon  would  incur  all  risks  to  lan4  ^^  su^my  ji) 
his  majesty's  dominions.     His   indigpatioa   at  tl)e  thought  gives 
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contest ;  tben  would  liis  majesty's  subjects  discover  what  are  th^ 
miseries  of  war,  of  which,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  they  have  hith- 
erto had  no  kijowledge  ;  and  the  cultivation,  the  beauty,  and  pros- 
perity Qi  the  country,  and  the  virtue  and  happiness  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, would  be  destroyed,  whatever  migh,t  be  the  result  of  the  mil- 
itary operations,  God  forbid  that  I  should  be  a  witness,  much  less 
an  actor,  in  the  scene."*  Lord  Liverpool  had  ventured  upon 
some  child^ish  babble  about  Wellington  determi^ung  between  au 
offensive  or  defensive  system,  aad  he  was  thus  answered :  "  In 
respect  to  offensive  or  defensive  operations  her^^  if  they  are  left 
to  me,  I  shall  carry  on  either  the  one  or  the  otbeE,  according  to 
thi  means  in  my  power,  compared  at  the  time  with  those  of  the 
enemy."  With  this  key  to  his  operations,  we  shall  luiderstand, 
what  the  public  of  th;^t  time  could  not  understand,  why  after  gain^ 
uig  a  victory  he  was  sometimes  obliged  to  retreat.  Far  less  could 
they  understand  the  nature  of  the  difficulties  Ji?  b^vd  often  to  en- 
counter: "  The  people  of  England,"  he  said  after  the  reti*eat  from 
Burgos  in  i8i2>  "  SO  h^ppy  as  they  are  ip  every  respect,  so  rich  iu 
resources  of  every  description,  haying  the  use  of  such  excellent 
roads,  fl^c,  will  not  readily  believe  that  important  results  here  fre- 
quently depend  upon  fifty  or  sixty  mules,  more  or  less,  or  a  few 
bundles  of  straw  to  feed  them."  t   . 

When  Massen^  retired  from  before  Torres  Vedras  he  took  up 
a  defensive  position  ajt  Santarem,  He  w^s  now  really  blockade^ 
by  the  British  forces^  and  had  to  depend  for  his  su^jplies  ujwn  th^ 
tare  country  behind  him.  Duriiig.  this  state  of  inaction  in  Porti^- 
j;al,  gener^  Graham,  with  three  thousand  English  and  seven  thou- 
sand Spaniards^  had  attacked  the  French  who  wpre  blockading 
Cadiz,  and  had  won  the  battle  of  Basrosa,  on  the  5th  of  March. 
On  the  6th  of  March,  Wellington,  who  had  long  maintained,  con^ 
trary  to  th^  opinion  of  every  person  in  the  army,  that  Massen^ 
would  be  compjelled  to  retire  for  want  of  provisions,  received  in- 
formation that  .he  had  retired,  and  immediately  put  his  troops  in 
motion,  in  three  colunms.t  The  pursuit  of  the  enemy  was  co^: 
ducted  with  skill  p^qual  to  that  displayed  by  the  French  general  in 
ordering  his  retreat.  .  The  course  ci  the  French  army  was  marked 
by  the  roost  fearful  cruelties.  A^i  officer  of  the  English  army 
yrites,  **  There  are  no  enormities,  however  great,  and  no  ^yan^pn 
barbarities,  that  have  not  been  committed  by  NJassena^'s  order  oyi 
people  of  all  classes  and  ages ;  nor  have  they  neglected  to  de- 


>•  • 
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stroy  a  5>ingle  town  or  village  through  which  they  have  passed.**  ♦ 
The  invasion  of  Portugal  was  terminated  on  the  6th  of  April,  when' 
the  French  crossed  the  Agueda  into  Spain.  The  allied  armies 
now  commenced  the  blockade  of  Almeida.  The  Spaniards  hiad 
not  been  able  to  make  a  stand  against  Soult  at  Badajoz?  which 
was  surrendered'  on  the  nth  of  March.  Connected  with  the  pos- 
session of  these  two  fortresses,  were  fought  the  two  great  battles 
of  the  campaign  of  i8li.  Massena,  powerfully  reinforced,  had  re-' 
turned  to  raise  the  blockade  of  Almeida.  The  battle  of  Fuentes 
de  Onoro,  in  the  heighbourhoOd  of  Almeida,  was  fought. on  the 
5th  of  May.  Wellington  says  of  this  battle,  "  It  wns  the  most 
difficult  one  I  was  ever  concerned  in,  and  against  the  greatest 
odds.  We  had  very  nearly  three  to  one  against  us  engared  ;  abave 
four  to  one  of  cavalry;  and,  moreover,  our  cavalry  had  not  a  gal- 
lop in  them,  while  some  of  that  of  the  enemy  were  fresh  and  in" 
excellent  order.  If  Bbney  had  been  there  we  should  have  beeil 
beaten,''  f  On  the  15th  of  May,  whilst  marshal  Beresford  was  be- 
sieging Badajoz,  very  insufficiently*provided  with  the  means  of 
carrying  on  a  great  siege,  Soult  came  to  its  relief;  and  the  san- 
guinary battle  of  Albuera  was  fought  the  next  day.  The  British 
*  and  Portuguese  had  to  sustain  the  brunt  of  that  terrible  contest. 
No  one  who  has  read  the  description  of  the  battle  of  Albuera  by 
sir  William  Napier  can  forget  the  terrible  struggles  in  which 
"was  seen  with  what  a  stren<:;th  and  majesty  the  British  soldier 
fights.'' t  On  the  1 8th  of  May,  Soult  retired  towards  Seville. 
The  siege  of  Badajoz  wis  recommenced,  when  Wellington  ar- 
rived at  Albuera  with  two  o(her  divisions.  But  the  tnaUtiel oi  a 
siege  was  still  wanting.  lEarly  in  June  Wellingtdri  heard  that 
Marniont  was  marching  from  Salamanca  to  join  Soult.  He  hast- 
ened back  to  the  frontier  of  Portugal  which  was  thus  menacedl 
The  two  French  g:enerals  united  their  forces ;  but  thev  did  not 
venture  upon  an  attack.  The  British  took  up  their  old  position 
upon  the  Coa ;  and  there  was  no  more  fighting  in  181 1. 

The  Session  of  ParlianTent  was  opened  on  the  7lh  of  January, 
181 2.  On  the  i6th,  Mr.  Perceval  proposed  Resolutions  with  regard 
to  the  Royal  Household,  which  were  framed  in  the  belief  that  the 
king's  recovery  was  very  improbable,  although  not  altogether  hope- 
less. The  Prince  Regent,  on  the  13th  of  February,  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  duke  of  York,  explaining  his  views  with  regard  to  the 
choice  he  desired  to  make  of  his  official  servants.  The  restrictions 
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of  the  Regency  Bill  were  to  expire  on  the  iSth,  apd  ijt  was  geDi^« 
ally  expected  that  great  changes  would  take  place — that  the  parity 
long  supposed  to  be  in  the  special  interest  of  the  Prince,  would  re- 
turn to  the  possessiqn  of  that  power  which  they  had  lost  in,  1897. 
These  expectations  came  to  ^n;end  when  die  Regent's  letter ^wa^ 
made  public^-the  letter  which  Moore  parodied  so  wittily  that  ev^n 
the  most  devoted  Tory  could  scarcely  forbear  to  smile.  The  sen- 
tence, "  I  have  no  predilections  to  indulge,  no  resentments  to  grat- 
ify, no  objects  to  attain  but  such  as  are  common  to  the  whole  em- 
pire " — which  implied  that  the  Regent  would  make  .no  sweeping 
alterations  in  his  Cabinet — was  followed  up  by  a  wish  tliat  son\e  of 
those  persons  with  whom  the  early  habits  of  his  public  life  wepre 
formed  would  strengthen  his  hands  and  constitute  a.fpart  of  \\\fi 
government.  These  sentiments  were  to  be  communicated  tOvlord 
Grey,  who  would  make  them  known  tp  lord  Grenville,  The  answer 
of  those  peers,  addressed  to  the  duke  of  York,  said,  "All  personal 
exclusion  we  entirely  disclaim ;  we  rest  on  public  measures  ;  and 
it  is  on  this  ground  alone  that  we  must  express,  without  reserve, 
the  impossibility  of  our  uniting  witli  the  present  government.  Ouf 
differences  of  opinion  are  too  many  and  too  important  to  admit  of 
such  an  union."  In  the  case  of  Ireland,  especially,  they  werp 
firmly  persuaded  of  the  necessity  of  a  total  change  in  the  system  qf 
government,  and  of  the  immediate  repeal  of  the  civil  disabilities  cm 
account  of  religious  opinions. 

On  the  19th  of  February,  tl)e  marquis  Wellesley  resigned  thp 
seals  as  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs.  He  had  ten- 
dered his  resignatipn  in  January.  The  main  point  of  difference  be^ 
tween  lord  Wellesley  and  his  colleagues  was  that  they  pursued 
half  measures  in  Spain — ^that  "  their  efforts  were  jus^  too  short.'* 
These  dissensions  had  been  going  on  for  two  years.  "  Lord  Liver- 
pool  usually  agreed  >yJth  lord  Wellesley  on  the  necessity  and  policy 
of  extending  our  efforts,  if  practic^ible ;  but  submitted  entirely  to 
Mr.  Perceval's  statenaent  o|  the  impracticability^"  *  Lord  Castie- 
reagh  succeeded  lord  Wellesley  lis  Foreign  Secretary.     - 

Three  month^ihad  passed  without  the  ascendancy  of  Mr-  Per- 
ceval's ministry  being  shajcen  by  the  fact  that  it  was  not  founded 
upon  ''  the.  most,  libieral  basis,''  such-  as  the  Reg.0nt  had -affected  >lo 
desire.  It  was  founded  upon  Court  favour ;  ^nd  thtt  influencte  w$is 
powerful  enough  to  ensure  the  support  of  pariiamfcrit  A  tragical 
event  for  a  While  opened  the  qufestibn  whether  the  Tory  party;  or 
•the  Whig  pany,  shoftld  conduct  the  oflEairs  of  the  Stjatb. .  Neitliek* 
ps^  would. he:pefiect]y  free  to  cdnduot  them.upon.prikucsples  tki^t 
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would  ensure  the  support  of  the  reflecting  p>ortlon  of  the  public, 
cotnplicaled  as  was  the  position  of  the  responsible  advisers  of  the 
Crown,  by  what  was  denounced  in  Parliament  as  **a  base  system 
bf  unprincipled  favouritism  known  to  prevail  fn  the  Court.  It  w^k 
notorious,"  said  Mr.  Littleton,  "that  the  Regent  was  surrounded 
with  favourites,  and,  as  it  ivere,  hemmed  in  by  n/mions."  »  The 
safeguard  of  a  ministry  was  to  be  fbund  in  the  luxurious  indolence 
of  the  Regent,  who  did  not  care  to  govern  with  incessant  and  la- 
borious interference,  such  as  his  father  had  ahvaj's  exerted ;  who, 
having  the  pomp  of  power  to  amuse  him,  did  not  care  whatmmner 
of  men  did  the  work, — always  provided  (hat  nothing  occurred  to 
distiirb  his  egotistic  solicitude  for  his  own  personal  interest,  con- 
venience, Or  pleasure.  The  ministers  he  had  chosen  had  espoused 
the  cause  that  was  most  obnoxious  to  his  feelings.  The  ministers 
he  had  not  been  able  to  unite  in  his  service  had  talccn  a  clifTcrent 
side.  If  the  question  that  the  people  were  continually  aj^taling 
about  the  wrongs  of  the  princess  of  Wales  could  be  settled  ])y  some 
bold  measure  of  any  ministers,  it  wis  jjossible  that  his  *'  predilec- 
tions "  might  be  fixed  for  the  future.  As  it  was,  matters  Were 
going  on  smoothly  enougli^  though  commercial  distress  was  press- 
ing heavily  upon  capitalists  ;  though  workmen  were  rising  \r)  insur- 
rection against  the  use  of  macfifnery  ;  though  perseverance  in  the 
Orders  in  Council  was  on  the  point  of  producing  a  ru]>turc  with  the 
United  States,  as  it  had  already  destroyed  the  greatest  trade  which 
ISnglarid  possessed  ;  thout^h  the  finances  of  the  kingddm  were  held 
to  be  so  crippled,  that  the  fight  for  national  independence  could 
not  much  longer  be  maintained.  A  sudden  catastrophe  in  a  mo- 
ment broke  up  the  official  calm. 

On  the  nth  of  May,  the  House  of  Commons  was  in  Committee 
-fn  the  afternoon,  hearing  evidence  on  the  Orders  in  Council.  Mr. 
Brougham  had  examined  a  witness,  and  the  cross-examination  was 
proceeding,  when  a  noise  was  heard  from  the  lobby,  like  the  report 
of  a  pistol.  T^iat  lobby  was  a  large  shabby  room,  with  four  pillars 
marking  a  gangway  to  the  door  oi  the  Tlouse.  The  space  on  each 
side  of  the  pillars  was  generally  occupied  by  persons  who  came  to 
6peak  to  members  or  to  gratify  their  curiosity.  On  the  left  side, 
generally  crowded,  was  a  fire-place  and  benches.  A  stone  stair- 
case led  trp  to  the  lobby,  whi<Jh  staircase  was  common  to  members 
and  to'the  public.  About  "five  o'clock,  Mr.  Perceval,  witli  his  habit- 
ual light  step,  was  entering  tlie  lobby  door,  when  a  shot  was  fired 
tn  the  inside  d  the  lobby,  and  he  fell.  Mr.  William  Jerdan>  then  a 
Jteporter  of  the  Debates,  u-as  close  by  the  mi&istQras  he  entered^ 
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hvnng  preceded  him  up  the  staircase,  but  had  pushed  open  the 
Swing  door  of  the  lobby  to  give  him  precedence.     Mr.  Jerdan's  re- 
lation is  more  interesting  than  the  ordinary  accounts:  "  I  saw  a 
,'  small  curling  wreath  of  smoke  rise  above  his  head,  as  if  tlie  breath 

^a  cigar ;  I  saw  him  reel  back  against  the  ledge  on  the  inside  of 
the  door ;  I  heard  him  exclaim,  *  Oh  God ! '  or  *  Oh,  my  God  !  *  and 
Aothing  more  or  longer,  for  even  that  exclaanation  was  faint ;  and 
then,  making  an  impulsive  rush,  as  it  were  to  reach  the  entrance 
to  the  House  on  the  opposite  side  for  safety,  I. saw  him  totter 
forward,  not  half  way,  and  drop  dead  between  the  four  pillars  which 
:^tood  tbere  in  the  centre  of* the  space,  with  a  slight  trace  of  blood 
issuing  frbm  his  lips.  All  this^  took  place  ere  with  moderate  speed 
you  tovAd  count  five."  *  There  were  about  a  scord  of  people  in 
the  lobby,  and  the  confusion  was  necessarily  extreme.  The  body 
was  lifted  up  by  Mr.  William  Smith,  the  member  for  Norwich,  and' 
ft  was  carried  into  the  office  of  the  Speaker's  secretary.  The  as- 
sassin ivas  now  recognized  and  seized.  The  discharged  pistol  was 
fbund*  on  him,  and  anotlier  loaded  and  prim^  was  taken  from  his 
pocket  *^  Except  fbr  his.f rightful  agitation,"  he  was  as  passive  a& 
a  child.  >Mr.  Perceval  had  been  shot  thro^h  the  hearty  and  when: 
the  unhappy  murderer  knew  that  he  was  dead,  h6  exdaifcnedt  ^  I  an» 
sorry  for  it."  He  mentioned  that  he  had  fteeived  wron^  front 
€k)vernnient  He  was  ascertained  to  be  a  Ixtpkrupt  Liverpool  mer- 
chant, John  Betlingham.  Examined  by  three  magistrates,  he  was' 
committed  to  Newgate.  On  the  next  day  a  message  from- the. 
Regent  was  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons,  recommending 
that  a  provision  should  be  made  for  Mr.  Perce vaVs  family.  "  By 
common  consent,  no  other  business  waS  done.  Lord  Castlereagh 
presented  the  Message,  and  moved  the  Address.  In  most  faces 
there  was  an  agony  of  tears ;  and  neither  lord  Castlcreagl'i)  Pon- 
sonby,  Whitbread,  nor  Canning  CouM  give  a  dry  utterance  to  their 
sentiments."  t  Friends  and  political  adversaries  unit^  in  a  tribute 
of  honest  feeling  to  tht  private  worth  of  Perceval.  "  As  a  private 
mad,"  writes  Romilly,  "  I  had  a  very  great  regard  foi*  Perceval. 
We  went  the  same  circuit  together,  knd  for  many  years  I  lived  with 
him  in  a  very  delightful  intimztcy.  No  man  could  be  more  gener- 
ous, more  kind,  or  more  friendly  than  he  was.  No  man  in  private 
life  had  d  nicer  sense  of  honouf .  Never  was  there,  I  beiieve,  a 
more  affectionate  husband,  or  a  ihbre  tender  parent."  J  The  regret 
at  his  death  led  to  two  great  public  mistakes.  The  nnhappy  Bel- 
Hngham  was  tried  at  the  OFd  Bkil^y  on  the  fourth  day  after  he  had 
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fired  the  fatal  shot.  The  law  authorities  would  not  postpone  tb« 
trial  to  receive  evidence  of  his  insanity  that  it  was  stated  could  be 
produced ;  he  was  hanged  a  week  after  the  assassination.  The 
feelings  of  the  House  of  Commons  carried  extravagant  grants  to 
Perceval's  family,  beyond  the  proper  measure  of  his  services  as  a 
public  man. 

And  now  was  to  come  another  struggle  for  power.  No  man 
was  more  busy  behind  the  scenes  than  the  Chancellor,  He  was 
autljorized  by  the  Regent  to  learn  the  sentiments  of  the  Cabinet, 
whether  they  thought  they  could  carry  on  the  government  with  any 
one  of  their  own  membersat  the  head  of  it.  They  doubted.  Could  they 
carry  on  the  government  with  VVelleslcy  and  Canning  ?  Some  aaid 
No ;  some  said  it  was  difficult ;  some  said  it  was  very  improbable ; 
one  said  it  was  very)  dangerous  both  to  prince  and  country.  But 
they  thought  that  they  should  have  less  chance  of  "  public  sup- 
port for  a  government  of  their  own,  if  office  should  not  previously 
have  been  offered  either  to  lords  Grey  and  Grenville,  or  to  lord 
Wellesley  and  Mr.  Canning."  *  The  Chancellor  believed  that 
Wellesley  and  Canning  would  **  bite." — ."  If  they  don't,  we  shall 
try  what  we  can  do  without  them." .  They  did  not  bite.  Wellesley 
suggested  that  a  Cabinet  should  not  be  formed  '^  on  an  interme- 
diary principle  regarding  the  Roman  Catholic  claims,  exempt  from 
dangers  of  instant  unqualified  concession,  and  from  those  of  incon- 
siderate peremptory  exclusion."  This  would  not  suit  the  Intoler- 
ance of  the  majority.  He  further  required  that  "  the  entire  re* 
sources  of  the  empire  might  be  applied  to  the  great  objects  of  the 
war."  This  would  not  suit  those  who  were  hankering  after  little 
objects,  with  their  due  provision  of  profitable  employment  for  car- 
pet warriors.  The  existing  Ministry  then  resolved  to  keep  the 
work  in  their  own  hands.  Another  authority  stepped  in.  Th©^ 
House  of  Commons  determined  upon  an  Address  to  the  Prince 
Regent,  praying  him  to  take  measures  for  forming  "a  strong  and 
efficient  Administration,"  The  Cabinet  now  tendered  their  resig- 
nations. The  Regent  confided  to  lord  Wellesley  the  formation  of 
a  government  of  which  he  should  be  the  head,  suggesting  an  appli" 
cation  to  those  still  holding  office  to  join  him.  They  had  all  agreed 
in  a  refusal.  He  was  then  permitted  to  apply  to  lords  Grey  and 
Grenville ;  but  there  were  certain  limitations  proposed  to  them  to 
which  they  could  not  assent.  Lord  Wellesley  then  resigned  the 
commission  which  he  had  received;  and  negotiations  were  opened 
direct  from  the  Court  with  lord  Grey  and  Grenville.  They  were 
somewhat  too  peremptory  in  requiring  that  the  appointment  of  the 
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officers  of  the  household  shotiM  !orm  part  of  the  itottnsterial  ar- 
zangements*  There  was  then  called  Into  play  an  amount  of  politi- 
cal intrigue  which  It  is  quite  needless  for  us  to  unravel.  The  at- 
tempt to  change  the  government  was  at  an  end.  Lord  Eldon,  fof 
three  weeks,  nearly  deserted  the  duties  of  the  Court  of  Chancerj*, 
to  be  closeted  with  the  duke  of  Cumberland.  Their  business  was 
to  devise  how  that  influence  could  be  rendet^d  permanent  whose 
leading  principle  was  to  oppose  the  slightest  amelioration  of  cruel 
laws  ;  to  keep  the  press  in  subjection  by  ex  officio  prosecutions  and 
harsh  punislmients  for  what  was  called  ]ibe);'to  resist,  or  to  dis- 
courage, the  progress  of  general  education ;  to  encourage  com- 
merce by  restrictions  and  prohibitions  5  to  encourage  agriculture  by 
keeping  food  dear ;  to  maintain  a  paper  currency  that  was  a  trans- 
parent delusion ;  to  support  the  religion  of  the  State  by  oppressing 
all  who  differed  from  it;  to  believe  ^  that  all  advances  towards  im- 
proyenient  are  retrogradations  towards  Jacobinism ;  **  ♦  to  regard, 
in  a  word,  the  interests  of  government  and  of  people  as  conflicting. 
The  Regent  was  stimulated  into  hatred. of  the  Whigs.  Tory  poli- 
tics were  triuinphant.  Though  the  ministry  still  mismanaged  the 
iNrar,  they  derived  their  almost  sole  popularity  from  the  successes  of 
lord  Wellington,  in  the  only  operation  of  the  war  that  was  founded 
upon  a  great  principle.  They  preserved  their  ascendancy  in  par- 
liament,  not  by  eloquence  and  courage,  as  Pitt  had  maintained  his 
ascendancy,  but  by  that  safe  mediocrity  which,  whether  iii  politics 
or  in  literatoret '  i^  a  good  marketable  commodity,  in  spite  of  the 
Hoiatian  belief  in  its  worthlessness*  The  Earl  of  Liverpool,  6a 
the  8th  of  June,  declared  in  parliament  that  he  bad  been  that  day 
appointed  by  the  Prince  Regent  as  Fir^  Cotnmissioner  of  the 
Treasury.  He  maintained  his  position' lor  many  years,  during 
Which  the  intellect  of  the  community  was  gradually  undermining 
the  system  which  first  gave  him  power ;  till  the  wiser  of  his  asso- 
ciates proclaimed  their  renunciation  of  that  system ;  till  England 
was  becoming  a  difierent  world  from  the  world  of  George  the 
Third  and  the  Regency. 

The  Premiership  of  the  earl  of  Liverpool  did  not  commence 
tinder  auspicious  circumstances.  On  the  27th  of  June,  a  Message 
was  sent  to  Parliament  from  the  Prince  Regent,  on  the  disturbed 
state  of  the  country.  In  Lancashire,  parts  of  Cheshire,  and  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  there  was  ah  organized  system  of  con^^ 
spitacy  for  the  destruction  cf  machinery.  This  was  known  as 
Luddism — a  name  derived  from  that  of  a  poor  idiot,  Ned  Lud,  who, 
tiiirty  years  before,  in  a  fit  of  irritation,  had  broken  two  stocking 
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Irames.    In  the  >iitumi»  cmfdwfnter-of  1.81F,  these  riots  hs^d  c6m- 

■menced  at  Nottingham,  where  the  hosiers,  from  the  stagnation  ai 
4rade,  had  been  obliged  to  discharge  many  of  XUt  weavers*  But  a 
•new  frame  had  also  been  introduced,  wider  than  the  one  which  had 
long  been  in  «ise,  and  which  consequently  required  leas  manual 
labour.  To  destroy  these  frames  was  the  object  of  the  rioters, 
whose  operations  had  becqme  truly  dangerous  at  Notti  ogham,  ia 
November,  181 1.  On  February  14th,  1&12,  Mr.  Secretary  Ryder 
moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  **  for  the  more  exemplary  punr 
Ishment  of  persons  destroying  or  injuring  any  Stocking  or  Lace 
Frames."  As  the  ;law  stood,  the  breaking  of  frames  was  puoishr 
able  with  fourteen  years'  transportation.  It  was  now  proposed  to 
make  the  offence  capital.  The  Bill  passed  both  Houses  very  raph 
idly — nothing  easier  than  to  enact  the  punishment  of  death  as  a 
■ready  solution  of  every  difficulty  in  legislating  agaaaat  crime*  Mur«> 
ders  had  now  accompanied  the  destruction  of  machinery;  But  tb^ 
offences  did  not  cease,  even,  when  Luddites,  not  .murderers,  were 
langed  under  the  new  law.  In  June,  as  we  learn  from  tiie  Regenf^ 
Message,  the  riots  had  become  insurrections.  Lord  Sidmoutfawas 
Home  Secretary,  and  he  recommended  the  measures  which  ParHa^ 
ment  adopted*  to  give  powers  to  the  magistracy:  to  .search  fot 
4trms.*,  to  provide  for  .the  instant  dispersion  of  tumidtnous^  assem« 
hlies ;  iind  to  allow  magistrates  of  neighbouring  counties  a  conr 
current  jurisdiction,  so  that  the  escape  of  offenders  might  be  more 
difficult.  Gradually  the  disturbances  oeased.  A  Special  G>mmB^ 
aron  was  held  at  York  in  November,  161  a,  when  many  Luddites 
were  convicted,  and  sixteen  .were  executed. 

The  insurrections  of  workmen  were  eaaentially  connected  with 
the  general  depression  of  industry  consequent  upon  ihe  commer- 
cial position  of  England.  For  four  or  ftvt  years  the  Bedin  and 
Milan  decrees  of  Napoleon,  and  the  Orders  in  Council  of  the  mid4> 
istry  of  Mr.  Percevsd,  had  not  acted  as  separate  cutting  instru* 
ments  for  maiming  the  trading  intercourse  of  all  nations ;  but  tliey 
had  become  terrible  shears  for  the  destruction  of  the  only  com- 
merce, that  of  neutrals,  by  which  the  subjects  of  the  two  great  bel- 
ligerent governments  could  have  their  wants  supplied  by  the  inter- 
change of  their  productions.  The  Orders  Jn  Council  of  November, 
1807,  which  dedared  France  and  all  its  tributary  States  to  be  in  a 
condition  of  Blockade^  made  ail  vessels  subject  to  seizure  which 
should  attempt  tx>.  trade  with  any  parts  of  the  world  thus  block' 
aded;  and  all  neutral  vessels,  either  going  to,  or  clearing  out  from, 
a. hostile  port,  were  required  to  touch  at  a  British  port,  and  pay 
Custom  dues.    Their  effects  are  thus  described  in  one  of  a  series 
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«f'  papetBiooQ.  tins  que&tiof :  ff  Taken  ui  Goittk»Q^<^n()with  *\ht 
Berlin  decsec^  they:  interdiotth^  wkole  'foreign  trade  iQ^  ri[  nj^utiTi^ 
oadc^s;  tiiey  j^roHibii  everyihmg  which  that  decree  bad: allowed; 
and  tbey  enjoin' tiiose  rery  thiags  which  Are  there  msvdfj  jigroundol 
coafiscatioQ.^  * .  in  a  subsequent  artkie  it  is  main  lain  ed.  t^at  thp 
flLixninution  of  our  idreign  tfade,  in:i$d8,  amounted  to  lour/tge^.  mH: 
•lions  stdriisig.  America  wasthd  ody  ^at  joAutnd  power ;  aild  hw^ 
been  a  Mr^  parcbaser  of  Bdtii^h  .cbmmtx^i^ieis,  previously H^o  thje 
Berlin  decree.  But  ilirhen  the  Orders  m  Gouncil  made  the  prolvi^ 
irition  of  the  neuioaltrade  still  more  difficult  to  be.  avdrtoiDid,  rth^ 
complainiis  of  the  Americans  became  loud  against  our  gcrvernfnen^. 
France  saw  tlM<  advantage:  of  itsmulating  their  hostility  to  J£nglaa4; 
iand^ve  an  toiaficiai  assurance  that jther Berlin  decree  should  not 
•apply  to  Ameosan  j^Qssdh.  The  Kritish  gQMetsnAieAitj\vx)uld  not  on 
ihat.  account  icJax. the  Orders. in  Conmcit  ibi^isting  tbat  Aiperjca 
should  ilemabd'Efram  France  aioiRoai  renuttcintipft  of  the  4iecreo. 
ioL,MBn(A,oi!8Qfi,  the:kgftli^y'ia£  the  OnHtts  .w)a»  iCOi\tQ$ted  i^  Paji;li{i- 
ment  In  April*  thfl i nuMrchantor  of  LoodoRy  Llyer^^toioi,  md:  <>Uier 
iowta.were  heai-diiiir<Abe'bar  of  t)ie  Hiotufeoi  O^mmonf^y  ^hrpugh 
their  counsel,  Mr.  Brouglidm.  Thid  Mcajsitm  1v«s:the..^nie.c«1ll- 
jneiMrement  of  tibe  great  cai1eeif..al  U)t»  onttof.auid  Bts^tesmaa  wJM> 
stUl  flourishes  iwith  undiminished  «nei>gy-^id  ja  geo;enati or  which 
ceadfi^f  nrhailiie  did  aA  the ;beg!inDiiD^4>f  tia^KtWirj  M  part  jQtf -die 
insitaryofjoncdfaer  a^  uHis  mastdrbf  speech  made  a  atttstbteiuxh 
pmssiooi.qpdn  thjexqaatry..  ^is  .exextioRS)  Qn4bis.DCcasum4$ici&dil)r 
brought  Brougham  into  Parliament.  In  April,  jBo^  A^neirjOrder 
in  .Conac^ ^cfas'jissiledl;^b)r  iriitfh^lJ|ie.l)loifkaiie..'wadi  cdtifiil^d  to 
Kcancib .  itself  Jo  oHaoUaflud^;  to  ^^onttol  .'Geonany,  and  to  ^tk^lUpMi 
of  -Jttsdy.  A  systeni  6i  ikeqsio^  vcssd^  torprocei^d.  to  fbrei^  f}or& 
sras  also  intzodaced.  Bub  the''  position  of  America^  wis <  very  thveoib- 
entng.  Napoleon  ,was  too  mudh  cakamonied  of  bis  Continents^ 
System  iranklj  to  allow  ber  £ag  to  enter  his  ports; — lest  jt  sbottld 
cover  British  jonerchitodise.  Had  be  nat'clui^  to  this  po]iey-^had 
he  not  endeavoured  to  make  America  the  enetny  of  England  witjse 
out  an  ofBdbil  abandoiwnfint  of  his  nmti  decrees — tlit  democratic 
party  of  the  United- States  would  b»ve  probably ■  compejled  a  dec- 
krat-oa  of  War  against,  us  in  i^ii* :  There  had  been  serious  quar- 
rels ako  with  regard  to  the.  fight  of  search  for  British  .sailors  servs 
ing  on  board  American  ships,  of  war*  Muti^Mll-will  w«i9  growing 
np  between  fhe  two  govtmm^Hn*  The  «Qntinue4  pressure /)f  thp 
Orders  ia  Council appe;ire4  likely  to  leAd:to  imtiedlate  hostiMtie^is 
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•  *«  Edinburgh  Review,"  voU  xii.  p.  239. 
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t)ut  theOppositioir could  not  bekdily  prbdace any ^fiEsctaon  Par]i»> 
qmetlt.  A  inotk>n  of  lord  -  LahsdoWnO)  nrhich  contcmpiited  .this 
entire  removal  of  the  Orders,  was  rejected  in  the  Hoaae  of  Londs 
on  the  2Sth  of  February,  l8i3.  A  similar  motion  made  by  Mr. 
Brougham  was  rejected  In  the  House  of  Commons.  On  the  3rd  of 
ApHl  an  Order  appeared  in  the  "  Gazette,"  which  revoked  the 
Orderfi  as  regarded  ATnerica,  on  the  condition  that  she  should  re- 
voke an  order  which  excluded  British  armed  vessels  from  her  ports, 
whilst  those  of  Franoe  were  admitted.;  This  was  .not  sbffident. 
During  May  and  part  of  Jnne,  Conrmitteeis.  of  Inquiry 'into  the 
effect  of  the  Orders  were  sitting  in  both  Houses.  On  the  i^  of 
June,  the  examinations  being  closed,  Mr,  BrongfaaA  moved  in.  the 
Corbmons  that  the  Crown  should  be  addressed  to  recall,  or  suspend 
the  Orders  •  unconditionally.  Ministers  then  jconcaded  the  ques- 
tion ;  and  on  the  23rd  of  June  an  unconditional  suspension  of  the 
•Orders,  as  far  as  America  was  concerned,  appeared  in  the- ''  Gazette.'^ 
The  concession  was  too  late.'  On  the  iSth  of- June  the  American 
government  had  declared  wai^  against  Great  Britain. 

This  most  unhap]>y'quarrel  produced  conflicts  at  sea -and  on 
lUndf  soAne  of  whicH  wepe'  honourable  to  our  arms,  and  others 
somewhat  disgraceful  to^  the  mode  in  which  waaf  was'  conducted 
towards  brethren  of  the  same  common  stock.  Hostilities  were 
not  at  an  end  till  six  months  after  the  period  to  which  the  general 
-najrative  of  this  volume  extends.  We  prefer,  therefore,  to  redaite 
the  incidttats  of  this  war  consecutively,  in' s  separate  chapter  of  ouf 
'concktding  volume. 

■  The  historian  of  the'  EmqpSre  pours  forth  hia..deep  regsets  that 
.Napbleob,  by  timely  concessions  axKJl  couhiesiesi  towards  the  United 
^States  itt  i&ri,  had>not  urged  the  Cohgresi  then  to  saftictioh  sluch 
•a  measure  of  hostility  against  Great  Britain  as  was  resolved  upon 
mi  81 2.  '*  Let  us  figure  to  ourselves/'  he  says,  ^what  would  have 
been  the  effect  of  such  a  declaration  of  war  a  year  before,  when 
England,  finding  herself  without  allies  in  Europe,  should  have 
seen  a  new  enemy  rise  up  beyond  the  seas ;  when  the  Americans, 
the  onjy  violators  of  the  Continental  Blockade,  should  have  given 
-it  their  ardent  co-operation ;  when  it  would  have  been  tlien  impose 
^ible  to  reproach  Russia  with  her  encouragement  of  them  in-  this 
violation,  and  the  war  with  her  would  have  been  without  a  pretext  • 
when  France  might  have  sent  twenty  thousand  men  with  a  new 
Lafayette,  in  one  of  the  many  squadrons  resting  idle  in  our  ports ; 
^he«,  in  fine,  our  intactf dree  Would  havebe^  able^by  a  last  blow 
struck  in  Spain,  to  bring  the  nuu-itime  war  to  an  end!    In  181 2^ 
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after  the  disaster  of  Moscow,  the  war  of  America  with  England  was 
nothing  but  a  useless  piece  of  good  fortune  for  France."  * 

We  may  add  that  the  American  war  of  three  years,  painful  as 
it  was,  produced  no  interruption  of  our  resistance  to  Napoleon ; 
and  it  excited  very  little  interest  in  the  British  public,  in  compar- 
ison with  the  greater  events  of  that  extraordinary  time. 

T  •  - 

*  lliiare,  tome  xr»  p*  38. 
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CHAFTER  XVL 

Campaign  of  1813  in  the  Peninsula. — Siege  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo. — Siege  of  Badajoi.'^ 
Difficulties  of  Lord  Wellington. — Advance  intn  Spain.— Battle  of  Salamanou^-Siegi 
of  Burgos. — Retreat  from  Burgos. — Invasion  of  Russia. — Smolensk  and  Borodino.-* 
Conflagration  of  Moscow. — Retreat  of  the  Krench. — Pursued  by  the  Russians.— 
Continual  battles. — Horrors  of  the  Retreat. — Destruction  of  the  French  army.— 
Napoleon's  flight. 

"  How  vast  will  the  events  of  our  day  appear  to  those  who  shall 
be  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  them  to  see  their  real  magnitude." 
Thus  thought  Francis  Horner  in  December,  181 2.*  Nearly  half 
a  century  has  passed  since  the  author  of  this  History  trusted  with 
''  undoubting  mind  "  the  new  promise  of  the  time  that  the  nations 
should  be  free,  that  his  country  should  be  safe.  Journalism,  in 
which  he  then  took  a  humble  part,  was  generally  exultant ;  and 
the  more  so,  when  evil  forboders  were  confident  and  clamorous. 
The  imaginations  of  the  young  and  ardent  were,  however,  then  too 
powerfully  stirred  by  the  great  incidents  of  the  war,  to  see  the 
essential  connextion  of  one  event  with  another, — how  the  persist* 
ence  of  the  sagacious  captain  of  the  Peninsula  had  roused  the 
resistance  of  Russia  to  the  all-grasping  tyranny  of  France ;  how 
the  deliverance  of  Germany  was  kindled  by  the  fires  of  Moscow. 
We  now  see  clearly,  what  was  then  onlydimly  seen,  that  Eighteen 
hundred  and  twelve  was  the  inevitable  "beginning  of  the  end," — 
that  the  end  would  have  been  Universal  Empire  if  England  had 
quailed.  The  great  image,  whose  brightness  was  excellent,  whose 
form  was  terrible,  whose  head  was  of  fine  gold,  his  breast  and  his 
arms  of  silver,  his  belly  and  his  thighs  of  brass,  his  legs  of  iron,  his 
feet  part  of  iron  and  part  of  clay,  was  smote  upon  his  feet,  and 
they  were  broken  to  pieces :  "  Then  was  the  iron,  the  clay,  the 
brass,  the  silver,  and  the  gold,  broken  to  pieces  together,  and  be- 
came like  the  chaff  of  the  summer  thresh ing-fioor ;  and  the  wind 
carried  them  away  that  no  place  was  found  for  them."  f 

On  the  I  St  of  January,  181 2,  lord  Wellington  announced  to  lord 

**  Memoirs,**  vol  ii.  p.  137. 
t  Daniel,  chap.  li.  v.  33,  34.    We  quote  the  words  of  the  prophet,  not  with  the  least 
reference  to  their  theological  interpretation,  but  as  presenting  a  grand  image  of  a  suddea 
nia,  when  the  heterogeneoua  extrenutiea  of  a  gigantic  fabric  were  ahiverad. 
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Ltverpoci!  \hat  he  propoa^to  make  an  jittackopon  Ciudad  Rodrigo. 
He  waa  about  poce  more  to  undertake  an  offensive  war  in  Spaid. 
He  was  abotit  to  lead  his  army,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  from  their 
jcantoaments  on  the  Coa,  to  make  a  sudden  rush  upon  the  strong 
iortress  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo ;  and  then,  if  successftil,  to  make  a  sim- 
ilar assault  upon  Bada'joz.    The  time  was  favourable  for  so  bold  an 
enterprise.    Napoleon,  <:ontemplating  the  possibility  of  a  war  with 
Russia,  had  withdrawn  sixty  tbousaJ)d  trooi^s  from  Spain.    The 
French  marshala,  >who  had  aepaitate  Gommands,  and   were  each 
-jealous  of  the  oth^r,  were  carrying  on  distinct  operations  in  vari- 
ous provinces*  without  any  paramount  unity  of  plan.    The  emperor 
•wrote  |o  them  precise  smd .  pteremptory  instructions  which  oft^n 
were  impossible  tlo  c*rry  into  effect    Their  correspondence  with 
^ng  Joseph  tit  Madrid,  with  e^ch  otiier,  aad  with  their  own  gbn- 
jerals,  whosd  divisions  were  "spread  owr  a  large  extent  of  countiy 
^o  obtain  subspstence^  were  cocistadtly  intercepted  by  bands  c^ 
.G^rilias,  who  stopped  the  courH^rs,  and  oft^m  cut  oS.  the  eommu- 
jiijcatfoQS  for  awxes^ive  weeks.    It  w^  difficulty  if  .not  impossible, 
.to  find  *  Spa«()aFd  iwfe^  would  undertake^  Jor  :any  ibribe,  .to  ca^y  « 
idfi^p»Jwh;;inHcb  Jefes  to  become  *  spy.    Wettingto»,  a^iareniljr 
4aert  i<k.HM  9^t»r;qiiiantersrh34  Q^idjs  all  the  prepai^ions  in  his 
•power  .for  4hc  droduotidn  of  the  twb  great  fortresses  tliat  were 
.esseatial  to  the  ^ogress  of  a  successful  campaign.     He  was  still 
-without  the  necessary  means  of  carrying  on  a  reguhthsacgb,  but  fae 
organiefid  aM  the  rtsoiscces  within  his  reach,  and  relied  i»pQn  the 
-vadoiur  of  his  Iroops  to  accomplish  what  her  hiud  not  the  means 
otherwise:  ci    performing.*  He  wanted   abundant  artillery ;    he 
wanted  officers  and  men  experienced  in  the  attack  and  defence  of 
fortified  places.     Colonel  Jones,  ohe  iaf  his  most  skilful  ongineeis, 
says  th^t  his  .comrades  in  the'iPeininsulflr  war  were  not  mote 
advanced  iti-tbeArt  of  taking  tovms  than  the  soldiers  of  Phillip  II. 
To  Attack 'plgces  by  ba^twrng :  them  in  broaoh  at  a  great  diHtatKe, 
andrthe»^'h^^rd  aU-ta  .tfutfting  to  the  rb'ravetyof  the  storming 
parties,  whO'weife  urtprotected  by  Works,  was  -the  -system  pursued 
in  the  Britbh  armiest-   It  waa  the  system,  says  colonel  Jones,  of 
Ihe  sieges  of  the  Low  Countries,  under  the  duke  of  Alba^  add  -the 
.  fffince  «<>f  Padua*  >  We  may  add,  th^  il  was  the  system  of.  th^  firit 
siege  by  Englishmen  in  which  welieai'of  Canttdn  being  used*-Tthlit 
of  HarAenr.    Shakspeft  biikes  Heniry  exdaim-r- 

"   '       ^  0^4*  inAi^'uiftd  Wife  brMth/HcUirfrieaib;!(aUfcln«rt;f* 

-The^l^  ^  ttli^'have  gou^ithrough  the  ranlB»'Job  those  terrible 
nfgtits  #itki>C)%Uf  ul=tf>'9ecr  ^  hfs-  4iv<is)a^  to-  ^  ram^attb  'OfCiUd^d 
Rodrigo,  and  Picton«eaM4he'^ailft-ol'4lle  tastle  of  Badajoz. 
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Martnonit  had  withdrawn  a  large  pdkton  of  the  garrison  from 
CUidad  Rodrigo,  in  the   confidence  that    Wellington  would  not 
move  out  of  hi:i  quarters  in  an  inclement  season.    The  country 
was  covered  with  snow.    The  means  of  transport  were  insufficient 
The  Despatches*  of  our  untiring  general  show  how  he  was  occu- 
pied in  collecting  carts,  and  ordering  their  loading  with  engineer- 
ing stores  and  with  shot  ahd  shells.     His  perplexities  were  great 
with  Portuguese  and  Spanish  carters  and  muleteers.    **  What  do 
you  think,"  he  wrote  to  lerd  Liverpool;  **'of  empty  carts  taking 
-two  days  to  go  ten  miles  on  a  good  road  ! "  •   At  last,  the  prepara- 
tions were  complete.      Part  of  Wellington's  army  passed  the 
Agueda  on  the  8th  of  January.    The  same  day  Ciudad  Rodrigo 
was  invested ;  and  an  external  redoubt  on  a  hill  was  stormed  and 
'taken.    Oii  the  [3th  and  t^th  two  convents  outside  the  walls  were 
surprised  and  carried  by  assault.     Two  breaches  having  been 
effected'on  the  19th, — and  Marmont  being  known  to  be  advancing 
"to  relieve  the  garrison,-— orders  were  given  to  storm  that  evenitig. 
Wellington  had^arranged  all  the  necessary  dispositions  for  the  as- 
'Sault.    At  seveii  0*ddck  three>  coltfmns  undeirthe  directlota  of  gen- 
eral PScton^and  a  fouhh  column  under  genersd  Cravfflfd^fhtarched 
'towards  the  breaches;  whilst  a  itdie  attack  w^s  made  faff  the  Poy- 
tugnese  brigade;  commanded  by  general  Pack,  on  the  otlier  side 
of  the  riveh     This  became  a  real  attadc*     Picton's  (fivisBdn,  which 
attacked  oh  thd  north,  where  the  chief  breach  had  been  made/was 
twice  repulsed  before  it  could  penetrate  ittto  the  town.     Craufurd 
attacked  the  smaller  breach,  and  was  successful ;  but  he  was  mor- 
tally wounded.     General  iMackinnon,  who  had  led  his  brigade  to 
the  assault,  was  blown  up  by  the  explosion  of  one  of  the  French 
.magazines  on  the  ramparts.     In  less  thkn  half  an  hour  from  the 
time  of  the  attack  the  garrison*  surrendered.     The  capture  of 
•  Ciudad  Rodrigo  was  amongst  the' most  brilliant  actions  of  the 
British  army.    Their  coolness' and  firmness  overcame  evety  ob- 
'.stacle  presented  by  a'brave  arid  skilfurenemy*    Itis-parinful  to  re- 
llate  that  the  troops  disgraced  their  victttry  by  the  'most  frightful 
'excessi^s.    They  set  fire  to  some  houses  ;  they  sacked  others  with 
'a  pitiless  fury.    They  were  mad  whh  excitement  and  with  drink. 
Iiitthe  capture  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  a  thousand  of  the  British  and 
"Portuguese  were  kill©d» and' wounded^ 

In  six  weeks  from  ^he  faU  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  the. army  of  the 

Allies  was  On  its  mardi  southward  from  the  Co»  to  the  Guadiana. 

oltrifMkl bttre  he««( «Poner  an  itA  rn^arch  h»d  the  meapsot' trans- 

l{)€irtt>ei»n  more  efftcljye)  ^nd  the  ro^ds  morepractic^o.    Time 
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^ras  of  the  utmost  imports^ce  to  WellUgtoft,  Uld  seccesyiii'  his 
plans  was  not  less  jmpoftant  to  .be  preserved.    Hb  wu  to  attack  a 
place  for  the  deliveraoce  of  which  three  Freo<ch  armies. might  have 
been  expected  to  co-operate;     Hi?  own  couasels  wire  well  kept ; 
but  he  had  to  endure  the  most  veTcatioiks  delays  from  the> ignorance 
and  obstipacy  of  the  Portuguese  authorities.    At  Evora  l)Q.Coul4f 
not  obtain  ^  single  carriage,  and  he  was  thus  obUged  tp  ^pps^pone 
the  investment  of  Badajoz  for  several,  days  tjeyx^d^t^e  .tQrn\  he: 
had  assigned.     In  the  meantin^e^jge^eral  Philippo^^  the,  Fr'^^h: 
commander,. had  becopf^  ^ware9f  the;  approach  of  Jb^..  ajjijed  aiwy^ 
and  had  a|>plied  hin^seif^,to  str^{)gU;\^n  the  works^  and  to  prejp^re 
the,  most  deadly  njean^  bl  defence.,  Qn  the  i6th  of  March,  thq 
Gufidi^a  was  crossed^)?/  WellingtOA^jajUd  Badajoz  vv-as  jnve^ted.. 
On .  the  ^(Sth  tl^e  P^cviri^^a,^  a  strong  fpirt  in^  advance  of  p^dajqz,. 
was  taken  hpr  storm*^  The,  P|ep?jrj«a  became ^  ppsition  iqr.fir'^i^g  on, 
the  worl^,,9i*'th§jt|>^/i,    Regular  j)iarayels.|werp  f9rmed,  and.  b^b-j 
t9ne3  werfe  est^Wjj^l^d  tp  ftre  upon  eve^y  assailable?  poin^f  F.orty-j; 
eight  pieces  of  artillery  w^r^jn  consent  play;  and  the  sap  against, 
the  outward  works  was  steadily  adva^icing.     The  corps  of  Royal. 
Sappers  and  Miner?  was  then  being  prgani^d;  but.  at  Badajoz 
tbe^  had  not  assumed  the,  dignity  of  that  name,  but  .were,  calle4 
*^ Royal  ^lilitary  Artificers."*    There  were  of  this  cprps  only  a 
hundred  and  fifteen^  of  all  ranks,  present  ^t  this  siege.;  .It  was  the 
6i])  of, April  before  three  breaches  vyere  piiacti^able^^sq  as  tp  justify; 
the  assaults     On  that  evening  eighteen  thousand.men  were  ready 
to  march  to  the  attack.     The  night  set  in  dismally,  as  \f  to.dr;^w  a. 
curtain  over  the  sanguinary  deeds  that  \yere  thpn  tp  be  done.  .Th^, 
darkness  was  so  great,  that  at  ten  o'clock,  when  the  columns' be- 
gan to  advance  for  an  assault  upon  all  points  at  once,  tl^y  could. 
not  be  seen  at  twenty  paces  distant,     The  men  .advanced,  most  of 
them  with  each  a  sack  of  hay  on  his  back  to  throw  into,  the  di^tqh. 
to  diminish  its  height.     Some  carried  .ladders.     They  were  at  the 
foot  of  the  glacis  when  a  sudden  explosion  was  succeeded  by  .an. 
avalanche  of  fiery  missiles  which  de$cended  into  the  ditch,  whpre 
the  English   columns  appeared  to  be  in  the  midst  of  a  yolcano. 
Great  was  tlie  destruction  ;  but  the  undaunted  men  rallied,  and 
again  hurried  to  the  breaches...  Again  they  are  epcountef/ed  w,ith. 
bursting  shells,  hand  grenf^des,  an^  exploding  powdi^r  barrels. 
The  summit  gained,  they  are  met  by  a  chevaux-dd'/rise  formed  of 
sabre  blades.     At  each  of  the  three  breaches  were  the  same  ter* 

«  See  QdartinaaUeii  Conollt'ft  ^  inteictttng  history  of  the  '*  itoyst   9ifftrt  tsA 
Miners, "  tS57«> 


fMt  defences;    At  rtwbreacK 'of  'tht^  basflon'  of  tHe  Trfnity,  '^^ 
struggle  endured  for  two  hout^s,  "wfriit  three  thousand  of  the  be^ 
siegers  were  killed  or  disabled.     One  who  was  present  h^s  de- 
scribed *•  the  horror  and  grandeur  of  the  scene  "  during  two  hours : 
**  The  constant  explosion  of  shells,  mines,  and  trains  of  powder ; 
the  vivid  illaminations  caused  by  the  light-balls  thfowh  every  five 
dr  ten  mintites  ;  the  incessant  peals  of  musketry  and  fokr  of  cih-' 
rton^  Added  ik>  tht  hutias  of  our  fiiie  fellows,  "all  united,  folri^'ed  a' 
^'efte-  bnly  ib  bd  compared  tb-  PandembiHum.*' ♦    At  midtti^ht 
WMHhgton  ^sti  Watching  the  fei^iWe  stee^t  ^hicH  wds  i:>a^i^g.' 
His  fiicfe  Was  pale,  when  an  officer  cantt  td  infort'n  him  htW  ifl  (he 
sRtack  wa^  ptxiceed^ng.     He  vra!s  anxious,  btit  h'e  ^as  c6'6\,    I^e 
calmly  give  his  orders  that  tfiii  troops  fehoUM  be'  forihed  kgiinio't 
a  fresh  ^ssaUlt.    But  afaoth^t  officer  <&nie  to',  say  thdt  tjie*  d^visiAn* 
lihderthe  orders  of  Picton;Wh!cfi  hid  Weii  c^ktgjidKo  e$C2MAe. 
the  cAStfci  had  takfei^  ^t,  OA  abmher  Ade'W^lkel^  iri^^de  \i$Ld[ 
«feb  sealed  thA  walls  artd  enfertd  the  toWli:  '  Ag^ln  Wete  thi' other' 
divisions  led  to  the  attack- of  th6  brtkt*^.    The' defence  Was' 
feebly  conducted  after  this  reverse  which  the  besieged  had  sus- 
tained,    'f he  French  troops  becamfe  dlsbrgkfti^ed.     TThe  .British, 
idvanted  to  the  breaches  With  the  confid^hc^  of  Victory,  a^j^. 
fbund  that  resistance  had  ceased.    At  six  in  the'  morning  general 
Philippon  capitulated  ;  the  garrison  su'rrendeflng  without  condi- 
tions.   The  loss  of  the  British  and  Portuguese  was  eitimitfe'd  at 
five  thousand  men..    "  WHeii  the  extent  of  the  night's  havoc  was 
ihade  known  td  lord  Wellington,  the  iirmneiss  of  his  nature  gavjB 
way  for*  a  moment;  and  the  prid6  of  conquest  yielded  to  a  passion- 
ate burst  of  grief  for  the  lo^s  of  his  gallant  soldiers.*'  f     He  had 
more  stilT  to  endure.    Me  hafl  in  some  degree  to  be  mixed  up  with 
the  disgrace  of  the  enormftlps  Which  these  Soldiers  committed,  af- 
tfer  the'to\^n  Was  in  their  ppWen  during  two  days  and  two.  nights. 
But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he'  endeavoured  to  restrain  their, 
Excesses,  however  ineffectually.     On  the  day  after  the  assault,  he 
issued  dh  Order  which  says,  **  It  is  nciw  full  time  that  the  plunder 

of  Bad^idi  should  cease The  Coniniander  of  'the  f  oi-ces , 

has  "ordered  the  Pfovost  Mahshal  int6  the  town,  a-nd  he  Has  orders 
tb  exectlte  any  men  he  may  find  in  the  At%  of  pJCirtdef,  after  he 
shall  itt-i^e  thete.^*  A  Spanish  hlsfoHan,  Count  Torino,  says 
*•  the  exhortations  of  the  officets  i^ere  powerless  j  and  lord  Wel- 
lington himself  M'as  menaced  with  the  bayonet's  of  the  soTdlers, 

^'*6^ppl6iidmta9  D^tp^tAet^"  vd.  vii.  p.   six^Letter  ^of-  Calami  Jddes  (tlfen 
Major).  tNaptecr     : 
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wte  prevented  him  entering  the  place  to  restrain  their  disbrdei^.^''^ 
What  he  could  not  prevent  he  severely  punished. 

.    On  the  13th  of  April  lord  Wellington  began  his  march  'back  to 
the  north,  with  the  maun  body  of  his  army.    On  the  22nd  he  was 
at  Penamacor.     From  this  place  he  wrote  a  very  remarkable  letter 
to  lord  Liverpool,  which  explains   some  of  the  difficultiefi  with 
which  he  had  to  contend.     He  should  have  been  in  Andalusia,  he 
says,iait  this  moment^  at  the  head  of  forty  thousand  men,  and  should 
have  obliged  Soultto  witlidraw  from  thence,  tf '  Don  Cettio^  ^€ 
BspaiOa.  liad  ^Cted  as  he  was  desired,  in  respect  to  Ciudad  Biodrlgo. 
That  piace  was  now  safe«     He  should  determine  upon  hi&  line*  of 
operations  duHng  the  summer,  When  Ciudad  Rodrigo  sh'ould  hav« 
been  fiilly  prdvigioned,  and  wh«ti  heshoakl  have*  intelligence  of 
the  «tate  oi  Manh6nt*s  preparati^Mis  to  endbavour -to  take  it  by 
other  means  beside  blockade;'  "When  I  say  I  shall  deftermine 
upon  the  line  of  operations  which  1  shaU  follow,  I  otighttd  ad^, 
pronrided  I  shall  have  money  to  fdiOW  atiyo^radons  at  ^l.''    Th«' 
Treasury  and  the   Comnfis^ary-ln^chtef '  h«d  disapproved  of  his' 
sanctioning  bargains  for  impbrting  specie!  from'  (Gibraltar,  fbr  blllsT 
to  be  granted  at  a  more  disadvantageous  rate  of  exchange  than  the 
market  rate  of  Lisbon.     For  a  small  difference  in  the  percentage 
the  government  left  the  army  to  starve.    Th^^  engagements  for  the' 
payment  for  meat  for  th^  troop«  it  was  thought  could  not  be  met. 
*•  If  we  aare  obliged  to  stop  that  payment,  yotir  lordship  will  do  well' 
to  prepare  to  recall  the  army,  as  it  will  be  quite  impossible  t6  tktry' 
up  salt  nieal^  as  well  a^  breskt,  to  the  troops  from  th6  sea-coast.**  f 
If  theevidehce  of  ^e  indecision  and  supineness4f  the  government 
were  not  conclusive,  we  could  with  difficulty'  b^M^ve  that  ^tet  the 
tremendous  'loss  incurred  in  the  capture  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  of 
Badajo«,  no  measures  whatever  were   taken  to  send  Wellington 
reinforcements.  There  were  then  sixty-five  tlhousand  regular  tY^oops 
at  home.t  It  was  at  that  period  perfectly  clear  that  there  would  be 
war  between  Fratice  and  Russia,  and  that  if  any  decisive  effort 
was  ever  to  be  made  in  the  Peftinstife  the  ttm6  had  Arrived  i6r' 
strengthening  the  handd  of  the  One  general  who  had  sagadty  and 
firtrfneBS^td  hold  his  ground,  and  to  achieve  great  triumphs,  With 
the  srtiaHe$«  ftiefen».    There  seems  to  have  been  a  constant  desfiT*e 
to  let'  lofd  Wiftllihgtott  experiment  upon  the  possibility  of  obtainmg 
the  maximum  of  success  with  the  minimum  of  pbwer.    '        . ,      .    . 
But  lord  Wellington  went  on  his  course, in  no  Wise  d!shea^«n*d " 
even  by  neglect  and  coldness, — by  evil  progAo^tfcations  in  England, 

*  Quoted  ift  Brialraont,  tome  i.  p*  469. 

t  **  Supplementary  DespaMibkes,'*  wj^Tiil  p.  ^iS*  *  t  Ibid.,  p.  sia. 
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and  by  Violent  jealousies  in  Spain,'-— but  most  of  all,  hyjbeing  prond!^' 
ised  assistance  which  never  came.     Lord  William  Bentinckwas 
to  have  come  from  Sicily,  with  a  large  body  of  troops,  and  to  have 
landed  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Spain,  so  as  to  have  drawn  o£E  some 
of  the  French  armies  that  were  gathering  round  the  Allies.    "^We 
are  to  find  money  as  we  can,"  writes  Wellington  on  the  1 5th  July, 
at  the  most  economical  rate  of  exchange ;  and  then  comes  lord 
William  Bentinck  to  Gibraltar,  and  carries  off  £our  million  of  dollars, 
giving ione  shilling  for  each  more  than  we  give;  and,  after  all;  he. 
sends  hia  troops  upon  some  scheme  to  some  part  of  Italv\and  noti 
to  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Peninsula,  as  ordered  by  government,' 
a^d  arraxig(6d  with  me."*  ; Surely  the  fortitude  which  could  meetj 
such  disappointments  and  difficulties^  with  an  equal  miiid  is  as 
greatly,  to  be  admired  as  the  military  skill  which,  by  an  union  of' 
boldness  lyith  caution,  could  encounter  :great' risks  and  achieve* 
victory  in  the  i^ce  of  danger.  Wellington  had  advanced  Into  Spain* 
on  the  rsth  of  June.    On  the  Ji7th  he  appeared  befohe  Salamanca 7; 
had  b^enf  received  in  the  town  with  great  enthusiasm;  and  on  the 
29th  had  captured  the  forts  by  which  the  interior  of  the  place. was' 
defended-  Marfnont  expected  that  these  forts  would  h&ve  detained 
Wellington  fifteen  days.     Tliey  were  taken  on  the  fffth  day.     For- 
the  first  fortnight  of  July  the  French  army  and  the  Allied  army 
were  on  opposite  banks  of  the  Douro — Marmont  on  the  northern 
bank ;  Wellington  on  the  southern.     It  was  a  singular  interval  of 
rest  in  that  eager  warfare.  The  French  and  English  soldiers  bathed' 
together  in  tlie  stream,  or  swam  over«ach  to  the  opposite  bank* 
and  talked  and  interchanged  civilities  as  coriirades  rather  than  as 
deadly  fojes.    On  the  1 6th,  two  of  Marmont 's, divisions  crossed  the 
I^ouro;  and  Wellington  concentrated  his  army  on  the  Guarefta^  an 
affluent  of  the  Douro.  There  were  various  manoeuvres  of  Marmont 
till  the  20th ;  by  which  he  established  his  tromtnuntcations  with 
king  Joseph  and  the  army  of  the  centra,  which  was  advBCnc{ing  from 
Madrki  to,  join  him*    On  that  day  he  crossed  the  Guare&a,  and  ad« 
vftuced .  towards,  the   Torm^s^  Wellington  closely  following  his 
mo^em^nts. .  At  one  tiitve  the  French  and  English  i^ere  moving  in 
parallel  lines/wi til ior  half  cannon  shot  of  eacli  other.     On  ithe  21st, 
Ic^d  Wellington  wrote  to  lord  B^thurst,  that  thue.  enemy's  object- 
was  to  cut  off  his  communication  with  Ciudad  Rodrt^  and  ^a- 
manca;  that  he  bad  no  superiority  of  numbers  over  the  single  army 
that  was  opposi^d  to  him ;  that  the  French  possessed  double  his 
own. force  of  artillery ;  that  the  army  of  the  king  was  Expected  to, 
join  that  of  Marmont.     "  I  have  therefore  determined  to  cross  the 

««« Despatches,"  voLix.  p.a88. 
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Tormes,  if  the  enemy  should,  to  cover  Salamanca  as  lotig  as  I  can ; 
and,  above  all,  not  to  give  up  our  communication  with  Ciudad 
i  Rodrigo ;  and  not  to  fight  an  action  unless  under  very  advantageous 

circnnistances,  or  it  should  become  absolutely  necessary.'*  ♦ 

On  the  2ist  of  July,  both  the  hostile  armies  crossed  the  Tonnes. 
Wellington  took  up  a  position  with  his  left  resting  on  the  southern 
bank  of  the  river,  and  his  right  on  one  of  the  two  hills  called  Dos 
Arapiles.    The  battle  fought  on  the  next  day  is  thus  sometimes 
called  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  and  sometimes  the  battle  of  Ara- 
piles.f    On  the  morning  of  the  22nd,  the   contest  was  begun  with 
some  aharp  skirmishing.     The  French  had  been  in  hiotion  since 
daybreak.     By  their  first  movements  they  gained  a  great  advantage 
in  obtaining  possession  of  the  more  distant  Arapiles.     They  there 
established  a  battery,  which  commanded  the  road  to  Ciudad  Rodri- 
go.   At  this  point,  which  commanded  a  view  of  the  various  opera- 
tions of  the  field,  Marmont  placed  himself.     Wellington,  in  the 
same  manner,  saw  from  a  height  behind  the  villaee  of  Arapiles,  to 
which  he  had  moved,  the  evolutions  of  the  French,  which  went  on 
till  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.     At  that  hour,  under  cover  of  a 
heavy  cannonade,  Marmont  *•  extended  his  l^ft,  and  moved  forward 
his  troops,  apparently  with  an  fntention  to  embrace,  by  the  position 
of  his  troops  and  by  his  frre,  our  post  on  that  of  the  two  Arapiles 
which  we  possessed,  and  from  thence  to  attack  and  break  our  line, 
or  at  all  events  to  render  difflcuh  any  movement  of  ours  to  our 
right.    The  extension  of  his  line  to  his  left,  however,  and  its  ad. 
vance  upon  our  right,  notwithstanding  that  his  troops  occupied  very 
strong  ground,  and  his  position  was  well  defended  by  cannon,  gave 
me  an  opportunity  of  attacking  him."  J     These  are  the  plain  words 
of  a  business-like  narrative.     Words  describing  the  same  circum- 
stances, which  have  all  the  fire  of  poetry,  move  the  heart  as  with  a 
trumpet:    *<  Marmont*s  first  arrangements   had  occupied  several 
hours,  but  as  they  gave  no  positive  indications   of  hh  designs, 
Wellington,  ceasing  to  watch  them,  had'retired  from  his  Herman- 
ito  ;.  but  when  he  was  told  the  French  left  was  in  motion,  pointing 
towards  the  Ciudad  Rodrigo  road,  he  returned  to  the  rock,  and  ob- 
served their  movements  lor  some  time  with  a  stern   contentrrent. 
Their  left  wing  was  entirely  separated  from  the  centre  ;  the  fault 
was  flagrant;  and  he  fixed  it  with  the  stroke  of  a  thunderbolt.     A 
few  orders, issued  from  his  lips  like  the  incantation  of  a  wizard."'  § 
Pakenham's  division,  which  was  on  the  extreme  right,  was  directed 

•  "Despatches,"  vol.  ix.  p.  298.. 

t  These  hills^ivere  also  called  the  Hermanhos. 

t  J>capatch  to  Earl  Bathunt,  July  24.  *   |  Kapiei'. 
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jvith  two  brigades  of  artillery  and  some  squadrons  of  cavalry; 
Against  the  left  of  the  French.  The  divisions  of  Cole  and  Leith, 
g^d  the  divisions  of  Qinton  and  Hope,  were  sent  against  the  French 
front.  The  Portuguese  brigade  of  Pack  was  to  retake  the  more 
distant  Arapiles  which  the  French  had  occupied.  When  Marmont 
saw  all  these  troops  come  spontaneously  to  surprise  him  in  the 
midst  of  his  evolutions^  he  comprehended  the  extent  of  his  error, 
and  sought  to  repair  it,  by  ordering  his  left  to  fall  back  immediately 
X)n  the  centre.  "  The  time  was  passed ;  for  Weflington,  remember- 
ing  the  fine  manoeuvres  of  Frederick  at  Rosbach,  and  of  Napoleon 
at  .Austerlit«5,  had  sent  half  of  his  troops  to  engage  tlie  left  wing, 
whilst  the  other  half  engaged  the  centre."  ♦  The  left  wing  of  the 
French  made  a  disorderly  retreat  towards  their  right,  leaving  titree 
thousand  prisoners.  Their  centre  was  driven  in ;  but  their  right 
remained  unbroken.  Marmont  had  been  wounded;  and  general 
Clau^el,  who  had  joined  him  with  his  reinforcements,  took  the 
command.  He  raUied  the  scattered  Freoch  ;  formed  them  into  a 
•fiew  position ;  and  made  a  determined  stand,  until  a  fresh  attack 
..ordered  by  Wellington,  compelled  them  to  abandon  the  ground, 
and  to  retreat  towards  Alba  de  Tormes.  Night  stopped  the  pur- 
suit. The  victory  of  Sala^naancawaisiOiie  of  the  triuQ^>bs  of  genius 
— of  its  power  instantly  to  sdze  the  opportunity— 'to  watch,  and  to 
wait,  and  then  to  strike — the  power  of  taking  the  flood-tide  which 
leads  on  to  fortune.  In  Wellington  this  powier  was  not  a  sudden 
imi>u(se.  It  was  the  concentrai^ed  effort  of  a  mind  which  had  pre^ 
viously  calculated  all  the  circumstances  of  his  own  position  and  of 
that  of  his  adversary.  "  Late  in  the  evening  of  this  great  •day," 
;5ays  Napier,  **  I  saw  hira  behind  my  regiment  then  marching  toi- 
. wards  the  ford.  He  was  alone.  The.flusb  of  victory  was  on  liis 
brow,  his  eyes  were  i^^er  and  watchful ;  but  his  voice  was  calm 
and  even  gentle."  On  the  morning  pf  the  23rd  three  battalions  of 
the  French  reaf  surrendere/d  to  the  British  Cavalry,  who  bad  come 
.up  with  them.'  ^'  The  b^^ttle  of  Salatnanca  was  ineontestably  the 
most  decisive  that  the  Allies  had  then  fought  in  the  Peninsula.  It 
established  the  reputation  of  the  British  army,  and  especially  mani- 
fested, beyofid  the  possibility  of  doubt,  |he  brilliant  qualities  of  its 
^eneral-r-a  solid  judgn^nti  a  coup  d'qeilproiiupt  a«d  certain,  a  vig- 
orous execution,  and  a  rare  skllfulness  in  moving  his  troops. 
Thibaudean  has  $aid  with  truth,  that  the  day  of  the  Arapiles 
i|?arl(t^d  the  f  nd  off  the  French  ocoupation  of  Spain."  t  ' 

Napoleon  received  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Salamanca  op^the 
2nd  of  September,  when  he  y0s  at  Ghia^t,  about  twenjy  miles  ffom 

*■  3iirin|)nt,  tome  ii.  p.  3a.  t  iMf^  P-  ii 
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Borodino.  He  was  earaged  against  Marmont,  the  unlortuaate 
duke  of  Ragusa.  Wait,  he  said  to  the  minister  at  war,  till  his 
wounds  are  cured,  and  his  recovery  is  nearly  complete  ;  and  then 
Aftk  him,  why  did  he  offer  battle  without  the  orders  of  his  Coraman- 
-dernn-chief  ?  Why  did  he  not  ask  for  orders  as  to  his  conduct, 
dependent  as  that  ought  t6  have  been  on  the  general  system  of  my 
(armies  in  Spain  ?  "His  insubordination  has  caused  all  these  dis- 
asters." *  Having  entered  upon  the  greatest  enterprise  of  his  am- 
bitious career,  the  emperor  of  the  French  thus  attempted  to  regu- 
late the  most  distant  movements  of  the  great  machinery  with  which 
he  had  thought  to  govern  the  world.  This  letter  was  written  five 
days  before  the  batt]e  of  Borodino,  and  twelve  days  before  Napo- 
leon entered  Moscow.  The  intelligence  which  he  had  received 
would  ilso  have  reached,  at  the  beginning  of  September,  the  em- 
peror Alexander.  That  it  'would  have  produced  a  sensible  in£u^ 
cnce  upon  the  determination  of  the  Russians  to  resist  their  invar 
ders,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  duke  of  Wellington  in  later  years 
said,  "  Salamanca  relieved  the  whole  south  of  Spain  art  onie ; 
changed  the  character  of  the  war  there  ;  and  was  felt  even  in  Rus^ 
fiia."  t  '^^^  indignation  of  Napoleon  against  Marmont  was  in  the 
proportion  in  which  he  felt  that  the  moral  effects  of  Wellington's 
victory  were  damaging  to  the  prestige  of  his  power.  It  appeared 
to  him  a  gloomy  presage.  It  was  hailed  throughout  Germany  and 
in  other  parts  of  Europe  as  the  dawn  of  a  new  era. 

The  official  account  of  the  victory  of  Salamanca  reached  Lon^ 
don  on  the  isth  of  August.  On  the  19th,  lord  Liverpool  wrote  to 
lord* Wellington  to  offer  his  congratulations.  He  says,  "  I  have 
never  in  my  life  seen  anything  equal  to  the  enthusiasm  which  the 
knowledge  of  this  event  has  excited  throughout  the  town,  and 
throughout  every  part  of  the  country  from  which  accounts  of  its 
reception  have  yet  been  obtained."  -The  news  of  Wellington  hav- 
ing entered  Madrid  on  the  12th  of  August  arrived  in  London  on 
the  61^  of  September,  On  the  17th  the  triumphant  general  writes 
to  his  friend  colonel  Malcolm  in  England,  **  I  am  among  a  people 
road  with  joy  for  theJr  deliverance  from  their  oppressors.  God 
send  that  my  good  fortune  may  continue,  and  that  I  maybe  the 
instrument  of  securing  their  independence  and  happiness."  J  There 
was  a  cldud  coming  over  that  bright  day.  He  was  without  money, 
for  drafts  upon  the  English  Treasury  could  not  be  realized  at 
Madrid.  No  reinforcements  had  reached  him,  to  fill  up  the  gap  of 
his  loss  at  Salamanca. '   Clatisei^s  army  in  the  north  had  been  larg^e^ 

•  **  Letters  to  Joseply"  vol.  ii.  p.  a^6.  f  "Qi^arterly  ^leview,"  vol.  xcii.  p.  59^ 
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ly  reinforced.  Sottlt,  Suchet,  and  king  Joseph  might  form  a  junc- 
tion in  tlie  south,  and  come  upon  him  with  forces  three  time:>  as 
great  as  his  own.  To  linger  at  Madrid  was  impossible.  Leaving 
two  divisions  in  the  capital,  Wellington  marched  on  the  ist  of 
September  for  Valladolid;  and,  continuing  his  northward  move- 
ment, on  the  19th  entered  Burgos.  The  castle  of  Burgos,  a  place 
oif  great  natural  strength,  had  been  carefully  fortified,  and  had  a 
garrison  of  two  thousand  men.  It  was  immediately  invested  ;  the 
possession  of  the  fort  being  absolutely  necessary  for  the  security 
of  Wellington's  army.  For  a  month  the  siege  proceeded  with  very 
doubtful  success.  Breaches  were  effected  in  the  first  line  of  works ; 
but  the  garrison  made  sorties  and  occasioned  great  loss.  A  breach 
by  mining  was  also  made  in  the  second  line  ;  and,  on  the  i8th  of 
October,  orders  were  given  to  storm  it.  The  attack  failed.  The 
army  of  the  north  and  the  armies  of  the  south  were  advancing  to 
raise  the  siege.  To  continue  the  investment  of  Burgos  would  have 
been  fataL  On  the  21st,  Wellington  retired  in  good  order  to  Pla* 
cehtia.  "  His  rear  was  repeatedly  attacked,  but  there  was  no  seri- 
ous engagement  The  sufferings  of  the  army  £rom  thei  difficulty 
of  obtaining  provisions  were  immense.  Their  disorganization  was 
proportionate.  The  failure  at  Burgos-^accordJng  to  Wellington's 
own  account,  written  with  the  noble  candour  that  .was  refkdy  to 
acknowledge  mistakes— was  chie^y  caused  by  one  circumstance ; 
he  took  there  the  most  inexperienced  instead  of  the  best  troops  \ 
and  he  had  not  sufficient  means  of  transport  '^  I  see,''  he  says, 
in  a  letter  to  lord  Liverpool,  **  that  a  disposition  already  exists  to 
blame  the  government  for  the  failure  of  the  siege  of  Burgos.  The 
government  had  nothing  to  say  to  the:  siege.  It  was  entirely  my 
own  act.  In  regard  to  means,  there  were  ample  means,  both  at 
Madrid  and  Santander  for  the  strongest  fortress.  That  which 
was  wanting  at  both  places  was  means  of  transporting  ordnance 
and  military  stores  to  the  place  where  it  was  desirable  to  use 
them."  By  the  middle  of  November  the  Allied  forces  were  in 
their  old  stations  within  the  frontiers  of  Portugal.  Welling^ 
ton's  head  quarters  were  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  The  campaign  of 
1 81 2  in  the  Peninsula  was  at  an  end.  There  will  be  six  months 
of  apparent  inaction;  and  then  tlie  results  of  another  campaign, 
after  five  years  of  incessant  struggle,  will  cause  the  British  gen- 
eral's labour  and  anxiety  to-  be  properly  appreciated. 

The  eternal  friendship  between  Napoleon  and  Alexander  wiiich 
liad  been  sworn  at  Tilsit,  was  threatened  to  h^  dissolved  by  causes 
of  which  the  two  emperors  at  first  took  little  he^jd.  Princes  might 
submit  to  the  Continental  decrees,  of  France,  but  nations  were 
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more  difficult' to  per&oadeor  co<:o«rce.'  -Tbe-'RiusJAQ  people,;  aad- 
especially  the.  Russian  UiKjbcWers,  ivho.  were  .deprived  of  tU^ 
usrual  markets  for  the  produce  of  their  estates,  compelled  the  gov- 
ernment topi^sue  a  uka^e  by  which  coinimodities  weret^  j>e  intro- 
duced into  Russian  ports  unless  tbey  should  appear  to  belong  to 
subjects  of  Great  Britain.    Tli4s  restriction  was  easy  to  be  evaded, 
and  the  trade  between  the  two  countries  became  really  opened. 
Napoleon  was  ha^htyand  indignant.     But  Alexander,  dared  not 
innpo^e-any  severer  law  iupon  \i\^  subjects  j  and  he  )md;  sow  the 
support  of  Bernadotte,  the  Crown  Prin.c$^  of  Swe^i^.^Oial^  re-v 
fused  to.  subpiit  to^  the.  dictalpr,  who  had^sei^d  v^fid'  poufis^s^t^ 
fifty  Swedish  meprchaatinejit  on   the. ground  of  :their,  co^traband^ 
'tradte  wi|b  England.    In  March,  18^2,  a tfjeaty  of  alliapc^was  sigae(\ 
between  Russia  ai^  Sweden«     Na^ql|i9f)>  ^ad  bqen  g^i^sdly^  coIk 
lecting large  bo^eti^ol  trooips  on  t.l^  Vistula^    Hie  Ji^ad  levi8d,4l)fi^, 
oOitscription  of  iSiz» although  that  o£riS^iw^on}y  ju&tcompil^^d^ 
rt  was  clear  th^t  an  offensiverwar  was  in .  preparation.    At  Uie  be-* 
g^(iiung!of  May,  tine  Kussian  sMuister  at  Paria  presented  an.iQiliciai 
ilotej  to  th6  intent  that  r the  difjEerences  between,  the  governments^ 
might  be  easily  settled  if  tl>e  French .  troops  wftrp  witUJrawn  f roin: 
Pomerania  and  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  where  they  were  evidently 
stationed  to  threaten  •  the  Russian  frontier,   r  JBonap^rte  said  •  he 
would -pfrt  be  dict^led  iaby  avy  foreign  sovereign,  and,  tie  ^ut  the. 
aimbassadpF'his  |>aas^rts.     On  th^  9th  of  May  he  teft.pa^js,  witli; 
his  Austrian  empress.    At  D-rfi^den  he  received  the  homage  of  h^s, 
tributary  princes;  and  therei   top,  came  the  emperor  of  Austria^ 
and  the  kSn^of  PrusMa,  to  ofier.stheir  contingents  for  the  invasion 
of  R^sia.    Si>lendid  were  the  ceremonials  wttb  which  the  va£^a)s 
did  fealty  to  their  liege  lord*  r  The  numbers  of  .^he  confederated 
a/cv^  which,  on,tJ|p  Z4th  and  25th  of  June,  passed  tlie  Nicmen,  the 
boundary  of  the  Russian  empire,  have  been  variously  stated.    The 
lowest  estimate  pilots  them  at  <half ^  miJiUou  of.  men.     A  detailed 
return,  extant  in  the  Frei^ch.  War-o^e,  giyes  the  numbers  as  651,- 
358  infantry,  cavalry,  a^tall^y^-^nd  engh>^ers  ;  i^7f^2i  horses,  and 
i372-9iece5  of  ordnance.     To  meet  this  mighty  force,  the  Russian 
armies  only  comprised  254,356  men.*    But  ther£  was  something, 
stronger  than  tJipse  mighty  masses  of  invaders, — the  determins^- 
tion  of  die  Russian  people  to  resist  to  the  last  extremity.     It  was 
in  this  spirit  that  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  Alexander's  army  held 
that  to  ruin  the  invader  they  must  retire  before  him  into  the  heart 
of  Russia  wit^oujt  giving  battle,  and»  destroying  every  thing  be- 
fore him  in  their  retreat,  to  leave  nothing  but  ravaged  fields,  so 

^fTkate  iMtirMara  in  Sir  Robert  Wilte&*»  "  iiiv3iiOD.o£  Ruasiaf."  p>  lojtad  p*  st. 
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that  the  modem  Phdra<>h  and  his  hosts  should  perish  in  the  iirv 
mensity  of  the  void,  as  the  ancient  Pharaoh  perished  in  the 
waters.  * 

The  iFrench  armies  entered  Lithuania  without  encoante ring  an  j 
Opposition.  They  ravaged  the  country,  feeding  their  horses  on 
green  corn  ;  and  when  the  main  bodies  left  it,  entirely  devastated, 
tiiey  left  behind  them  a  hundred  thousand  men,  dead,  or  in  hospi- 
fcils,  or  marauding  in  scattered  parties  through  the  districts  where 
tihe  locusts  who  had  passed  over  had  left  nofliing  to  be  cons^tmed. 
Ori  the  r6th  of  August  they  were  under  the  walls  of  Smolenslc, 
stbbut  two  hundred  and  eighty  miles  from  Moscow.  The  Rasjiians 
Were  there  ih  fdrde,  and  a  great  battle  took  p!ace.  When  the 
i^rench  entered  th6  city  it  had  been  evacuated,  aid  they  found  only 
burning  ruins.  The  Russians  continued  their  retreat  towards  Mos* 
d6\^,  Nipoieon  follo#ihg  them.  On  the  7th  of  Sejitembef  was' 
fought  the  sanguinary  battle  of  Borodino.  The'  suA  had  risen  with' 
extraordinary  brilliancy,  and  NapOleon  j;»ailed  it  as  the.  twin  sun  of 
Austerlitz.  The  fighting  lasted  two  days.  On  each  side  therie  were 
forty  thousand  Icilled  and  wounded.  Each  army  imagined  itself 
lord  of  the  field ;  but  the  Russian  army  continued  its  retreat  to 
Moscow,  j  ' 

On  the  14th  of  September  before  day  dawn,  the  Russian  troops 
dommenced  filing  through  the  city.  They  were  -soon  accdmpa.niied 
by  all  the  kihabitants  and  populace  who  could  find  any  means  of 
conveyance.  "  The  incidents  and  the  whole  scene  of  the  evacu- 
ation of  a  great  capital  may  be  conceived  better  than  described* 
The  Russians,  however,  have  preserved  so  much  of  dieir  nomad 
habits,  that  they  were  much  more  quickly  packed  and  equipped  for 
ttieir  emigration  than  the  inhabitants  of  any  other  European  city 
would  have  been.  The  army,  indeed,  since  the  first  diy's  rfettttat- 
from  Smolensk,  had  been  accompanied  by  a  wandering  nation. 
AH  the  towns,  villages,  and  hamlets  were  abandoned  as  th^  col- 
umns appeared.  The  old  and  infirm,  the  women  and  children  were 
placed  with  the  moveable  effects,  and-  (he  *Dii  Penates,'  on  their 
kabitgas  or  telegas-— one  and  two  horse  carts  which  no  peasajit  is 
without."  t  On  the  same  day  Napoleon  arrived  sit  Moscow  with 
his  guards,  and  was  astounded  at  the  solitude  which  reigned  every- 
where. "  His  feelings  had  been  excited  to  th6  highest  degree  of 
pride  and  glowing  expectation.  He  had  anticipated  his  reception 
by  a  submissive  magistracy  and  humbled  people,  imploring  clem- 
ency ;  and  dreamt  that  in  the  palace  of  the  Czails  he  would  have  it 

•  Thiers,  tome  xiii.  p.  403. 
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Napolebn  took  up  his  residence  in  tht  suburb  of  Moscow.    Ht 
hJid  convmanded  his  soldiers  to  bivouac  outside  Ih^  city,  bxit  at 
night  rtiitsiy  entafed^  and' sought  in  plunder  and  riot  iotne  compen- 
sation for  their  long  endurance  of  severe  privations-.  '  Thii  very ' 
nftgftt  tb&Stlktin  6ifirkf  Waft  given  in  various  quanters,    THt  great 
bajjaii*  Wieh  ife  ten' UhOusaiid  s'h'o5>d  ivAs  in  a  bla^e.    Th^  OOi^^ii ' 
rtttgaifiiteB,  ii^\tW  Vai^t 'stwfeft  of  ^\ne  Init  s-pirit^,  Wcili  ah  'A'Waze. ' 
Not"*  ffi%-fej^"fi€-  lie*  a  budcet,  eould  fee  ptiocUred.     TA^y  Md  ^! ' 
bi^^li  ferriid  off.    Th^  fifekt^fey  the'rtfcfteh  ^fn^^fdr  fWhsf^iYed 
h»'^«fei«tt-*  Id  the  KTemJiii:    t)ay  slftit  day  thfel  afeton^sh^d  sbldi^^rs 
s&MKfhe  diho^  df  fert!!0fce  and  taMe  ijypeaciing  c^tfr'  tfte'  df^  of  a 
tlioi!i^ifiSd  dfeta^s^ahd  tnftiafets: '  On*  fbi  >!9t,  ttte'Riifefefti  ayrfry  was'' 
estfibBsfffed  Withfi  twetltj^flvfe ' hiUVs-df  *los<*)iw:    '  They  kftteW  tfcaU  ^ 
tfiel  pt^grfess  tjf »tJirff  iiivadfe¥  Hatt^^b^fert  stayfedi  i'Thc?  Cfi^fl^^tlbfl 
i*cnt  on,  tiB,  of  Torty  thOuiflfnd'hdtJ^^s  ?h  stoiie,  birty  twd  hundred- 
escaped;  of  tight  rt^btfsand  In  iraod,  fi^t  HUridi^fed  only  nvife^tahd-i 
iflg  ?  of  sixteen  Iwrnd^d  fchtrfc!*€S,  felght  hijndfed  wfere'  cbnj^utfied.f 
The  Kreml!*  itsetf,  On  the  t6ifh,'  had  becortie  uninh^itable,  'ririd^ 
Napofebrf-f^t  it  to  t^ke  up  Ms  quarters  outside  iht  dty    A  fUi-iOt!is  • 
Wftid  Icirrffed-  iHotreys  of  sparks  far  and  near.     Oh  tHt  2dthi  whtn 
Nsip<yiedtt*ri*ttthiecf;  i^  heaty'ralfnhad  e^tirtguislWd  1f»*  fl^nWes^,  birt ' 
<iAly(M«'tcMh  df'tl^ecity  vi^to  l<§ft  Uhc0n9um^d.    'Oii\y'tt^6&%  pro^ 
Vtsibn^ll^^^s^p^d  being  burnt  Whichf  weris   te^t'in'^the  cellats  of 
th*  h6UBes.'  ^hat-'was  the  cause  of  thi&   Wftrrttrfft^  rftstruifction  ?' 
Was  it  tHe  rtesdlved  purpose  of  al  patriotic'  de^^btion  pttdtte^g  a' 
havbe^more  feWful  th'att'  any  event  wl^ich  hMtory  rcCortls  i  or  was  itl^ 
accfdfti^t?    There  cin  be  no  doubt  that  It  was  part  of  tftfe  featte 
deterrtiHWid  syfrtem  of-  resi«tarice  which  had  driven  the  whofc  pop-- 
ulafioAtfbm  thfe  bumWg  villages  on  the  road  frcrni  Smolerisk,  and 
had  led  fortti  t^e  inhabitantsf  o£  Mokow,  wWif'the  ejiceptton-ftf  the 
niisettibIe^tfto^s«nds  who  wefe  unaWe  t^  move;  ta  *e*k  <of-  other 
siieltfel^thaftin'tlie  Womes  bf  thei  di^ri>i!€d  city.  =   Rostiopehirt^  the^ 
gov«ttlbt*'<ef^  iWfecoW,  *<cotild  neWrer  <!feny  nb^  adopt  the' act. •^' 
Btttffrat'he  had'li  strong  conV?ction  of  \«*»at  v^^  pxsWc  vlrtt!^  may 
be  gatbtifetf  firorti  ^"^a!;  thit  he*  afterw^i^di'  fe'^t 'fire  willi  his  ownf 
hands  t6M^niagnii6et<nt  palace  m  the  vHlag^  of  Worbn^W,  WheH' a 
cStisionOf  the  Freridh'  were' ^ppifoaching  ori  the' 4th  of  ©dtbbtr,' 
»id  that  h^'Afk-xtd  upbU*  a  pillat  thd^e^  orhinous'  worlds :    ''The' 
ifth«ib«tants  Of  tfns  property,  to  the  tuittffcef  bt  seVettteert  hundl^d 
aftd  n^rin^,  qiiit  it^it  ■f4m  a^roaoH,  and  I  voluntarily  set'  tKef' 
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house  on  fire  that  H  may  not  be  polluted  by  your  preseneei 
Frenchmen,  I  abandoned  to  you  my  two  houses  at  Moscow,  with 
their  fqrniture  and  contents,  worth  half  a  million  oi  roubles.  Here 
you  wiM  only  find  aShes."  *  The  French  evacuated  Moscow  ort 
the  f9th  of  October.  Snow  had  begun  to  fall.  An  early  winter 
was  setting  in. 

Ade^Q^teiy.to  describe  the  incidents  oi  that  terrible  destruction . 
of  the  Fr^fich  Grand  Army,  which  occurred  from  the  X9th  of  Octo*' 
ber  to'the  13th  of, December,  when  a  miserable  remount  re-crossed- 
the  |>f iemen,  rwould  require  a  volume — as  indeed  several  sepi^rate; 
volumes  have  been,  .written  on  th^t  f^tf^i  catastrophfi). .   The  jm^rch  [ 
of  the  French  was  a  succession  of. battt^s  with  thepursiuing  Russians. ' 
The  troops  were  skilfully  led;   thear  courage •  rarely  failec^^ven, 
wjiea  starving  and  perishing  by  the  way  side  with,  the  eiitreBputy^^f » 
cyjdrf    Cloudfr  of  Cossacks  hung  upon  their  path,  Jlfavijag  them  not. 
an  hour's  safety.  /The  roost  papi^lapjiafrr^tive,  that tOif, the  Count  de 
Si^gur,  has  been  held  to  cqnt^^in  inany  exaggerj^tfons.    That  of 
sir  Robert  Wilson  lias  many  striking  details  of  horror,  amidst  a 
critic<il  military  view  of  the  operations  oithe  Russians  in  whicli  he 
is  not  sparing  of  blame.     There,  is  a  brief  acco^-mt  by  jDe$pref,  the 
aide<le-camp  of  king  Joseph^  who  was  sent  ta  Napole/ipn-  to  pro* 
pitiate  his  anger  gainst  his  brot4^r,  and  againsJt.M^rmont,ior  Mie 
defeat  at  Salamanca.    The  emperor  kept  him  at  Mos<^Wy and  when 
the  evacu4tion  took  place,  he  acoompanied  the  divisipn  of  marshal 
Mortier,  till  it  reached  Wilna,  where  the  French  had  at^  till  th^ 
16th  of  December,  when  the  Russians  were.vCfuxiiiig  upon.. them. 
The  aide-de-camp,  in  a  letter  to  king  Jo5eph«4^ted  from  Paris^oa 
the  3rd  of  January,  s^ys  that  the  army  when  he  quitted  it  was  in  the 
most  horrible  misery.     For  a  longtime  previously  the  disorder  and 
losses  jbad  been  frightful ;  the  artillery  and  cavalry  had  :GQa^ed  to, 
exist.    The   different   regiments  were*  all  mixed  t^gc^her^    the 
soldiers  marching  pel^mell,  and  only  seeking  to  prolong  existence. 
Thousands  of  wandering  men  fellinto-the.bapds  of  ithp  Cossacks. 
The  number  of  prisoners  wa&\'ery  great,  but ^at  lofthe,  dead  ex-, 
ceeded  it.    During  a  month  there  were  no  rations,  ax^d  dead  horses 
were  the  only  rQ^our£e.  The  seventy  of  the  climate  ^rendered  hunger 
more  fataLf     The  truth  could  not  be  whoUy  hidden^  even^byNapo* 
leon.    He  could  not  conceal  that  of  four  hundred  thousand  French* 
men  who>had  crossed  the  Niemen  in  May^.wfth  the  persuasion  ^ 
thflir  invincibility,  not  twenty  thousand  had  returned  to  tlve  Visitula. 
The  destruction  could  not  be  concealed  from.the  bereaved  families 
who  mourned  their  sons  and  their  hu&bajods*  Qn  the  3rd  of  Decemr. 
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ber,  the  emperor  issued  his  twenty-ninth  and  last  bulletin,  which 
made  France  and  the  world  comprehend,  in  some  degree,  how  the 
invasion  of  Russia  had  ended.  For  the  first  time  he  then  spoke  of 
his  retreat ;  lie  avowed  such  part  of  his  misfortunes  as  he  could  not 
wholly  deny ;  he  attributes  his  calamities  to  the  severity  of  the 
weather.  On  the  5th,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  he  quitted  his 
army  at  Smorgoni,  travelling  in  a  sledge,  accompanied  by  Caulain- 
court,  a  Polish  interpreter,  his  mamlook  Rustan,  and  a  valet.  ■  He 
arrived  in  Paris  on  the  night  of  the  i8th  of  December. 


I  «  , 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

Gcman  spirit.— The  Campaign.— Armistice.— The  Battle  of  Vittoria.— Batfle  d  Dres* 
den.— Death  of  Moreao."- Battle  d  i«ipzig.— MapoleQu*«  reiictu— W«Uiogt9n  w 
the  Pyrenees. — San  Sebastian. — Th^  British  army  in  France. — Battles  of  Wellington 
and  Soult. — Napoleon  prepares  for  a  campaign  in  France. — Battles  with  BlQcher  and 
Schwarzenberg.— Paris  capitulated  to  the  Allies. — ^Toulouse.— Abdication  of  Napo- 
leon.— Peace  of  Paris.— Public  joy  in  England. — The  Allied  Sovereigns. — Wellington 
thanked  by  Parliament. — The  Speaker's  harangue. 

There  is  a  description  of  the  state  of  public  feeling  in  Ger- 
many at  the  beginning  of  1813,  which  shows  how  the  continent 
was  awakening  from  its  torpor.  The  writer  was  a  Professor  in  the 
University  of  Breslau :  "  The  29th  bulletin  had  appeared  :  every 
artful  expression  in  it  seemed  to  endeavour  vainly  to  conceal  the 
news  of  a  total  defeat.  The  vision  of  a  wonderful  agitated  future 
rose  in  every  mind  with  all  its  hopes  and  terrors :  it  was  breathed 
out  at  first  in  tones  scarcelyaudible  ;  even  those  who  had  believed 
that  unbridled  ambition  would  find  its  check  in  the  land  which  it 
had  desolated,  could  not  realize  the  horrible  destruction  of  a  vic- 
torious army, — an  army  which  had  for  fifteen  years,  with  growing 
might,  excited  first  the  admiration,  then  the  terror,  and,  lastly,  the 
paralyzed  dismay  of  all  the  continental  nations,  and  which  had  at 
length  been  overtaken  by  a  fearful  judgment,  more  wonderful  than 
its  conquests.  But  the  strange  event  was  there  ;  reports  no  longer 
to  be  doubted  crowded  in  upon  us, — the  distant  voice  approached, 
— the  portentous  words  sounded  clearer  and  clearer, — and  at  last 
the  loud  call  to  rise  was  shouted  through  the  land.  Then  did  the 
flood  of  feeling  burst  from  hearts  where  it  had  been  long  pent  up, 
— fuller  and  freer  did  it  flow ;  then  the  long-hidden  love  to  king  and 
country  flamed  brightly  out,  and  the  dullest  minds  were  animated 
by  the  wild  enthusiasm.  Every  one  looked  for  a  tremendous  crisis, 
but  the  moment  was  not  yet  come  for  action,  and  while  resting  in 
breathless  expectation,  thousands  and  thousands  became  every 
hour  stronger  still  to  meet  it."  ♦ 

The  passionate  impulses  of  the  people  of  Prussia  were  power- 
ful enough  to  make  their  sovereign  resolve  to  endure  no  longer  his 
state  of  ignominious  vassalage.      He  first  made  a  proposal  to  Na- 

•  "  Memoirs  of  Henry  Stcffcn*." 
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poison:,  with  the  consent  of  Mtxtakder^  whbtn  he  met  at  Bhreslau^ 
that  the  Flinch  sbonld  evacute  Dantzicy^and  sdl  the  Prussian  for*' 
tresses  on  the  Oder;  and  retire  behind  the  Elbe  into  Saicony.  Th^ 
Russian  army  shoukl'in  that  case  remain  'behind  the  Vistiiila.  Napo^ 
Icon  contemptuously  spumed  the  pix)po6itiorr.  Frederick-W  illiam 
sad  Alexander  than  concluded  an  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive^ 
Austria  decided  to  remain  neutraL  Hostilities  immediately  began* 
The  Fjeach  quitted  BerHn  and  Dresden.  The  old  spirhpf  Germany < 
-t-the  spirit  of  Arminhis,  which  eighteen  centuries  before  had 
driven  the  Roman  legions  beyond  the  Rhine,  had  ag;ain  awakened. 
Secret  Societies  had  cherished  this  spirit,  and  now  it  no  longer 
needed  to  be  secret  The  Preacher  called  upon  his  Congregation 
to  arm^  the  Professor  told  his  Class  that  they  must  now  learn  to 
fight.  At  nightfall  in  every  city  bands  of  yotiftg  Germans  shouted 
forth  the  songs  of  ArAdt ;  and  every  student  and  every  apprentice 
could  jom  in  the  chorus  of  **  Was  hX  der  Deutscheu  Vaterland," 
In  the  me^time,  Ftiance,  weeping  for  her  children,  still  crojuched 
at  tiie  fiedt  of  heif  nia^ter. 

The  Senate  wer&  now  ca^td  upon  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  th« 
empehor  :balf  a  millkm  of  cotlscripts.  He  took  the  field  in  the 
middle-of  A^Hl.  He  coUld  reckon' upon  collecting  250,000  tfoppfl 
befoce  Rnssiii-^nd  Prussia'  could  concentrate  aa  equal  force.  .But 
of  his  forces  iDtur-fiitfaa  wefre  yoting  soldiers  ;  the  Other  fifth  wer-e 
Germans.  He  left  Erfmrt  te  march  upon  Leipzig.  Ob  thc(  ^nd  of 
May  he  fought  the  bal!t)e  of  Liitzen,  and  defeated  the'  combined 
Russian  and  P^us^ian  army.  His  victory  gave  hitn  possession  of 
Leipzig  and  of  Dresden.  On  the  2X>th  and  21st  of  May  the  two 
armies  reiiewied  the  struggle  at  Bautzen.  The  slaughter  oh  each 
iide  was  nearly  e^ual.  The  Allies  retreated ;  but  Napoleon  did 
not  attempt  to  follow  up  the  success  which  he  had  achieved  at  a 
prodigious  loss^  which  toid  him  that  such  days  as  Austerliti  and 
Jjena  were'  not  hrkely  to  recur.  An  armistice  was  agreed  upon,  to 
•!lten<i  from  the  5th  Of  Jmie  to  the  22nd  of  July.  BonapaHe  ^pent 
this  period  at  fiertin,  throwing  dust  into  the  eyes  of  politicians,  by 
^etetiding  to  devote  himself  to  ease  and  pleasure.  Talma  and 
Alaidanoiselle  George^  and  Mademoiselle  Mars  wer6  ordered  to 
oomie  iram  Paris  to  amuse  the  empetor.  The  armistice  was  agreed 
to  b0  prolonged  to  the  loth  of  August,  during.which  time  a.  cour 
fecence  was  to  be  held  to  distusa  terms  of  pacifkation. .  The 
BegotVaittotES  of  tht  Russian^  Prussian,  and  French  pLenipotentiajries 
irtre  ta .oomosefncei  jOA  the.  2$^h  of  July  at  Prague. 
'-:  it^waB^oBDthe  5rd'trf  Jtriythata  I^Ow^on  Extraordinary  G^^te 
appeared,  containing  a  Despatch  to  earl  Bathurst  from  the  marquis 
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of  Wellington,  dated  the  22nd  of.  June,  telling  of  a  great  event  in 
plain  and  unboastful  words.  It  told  how  the  French,  comnianded  by 
Joseph  Bonaparte,  having  marshal  Jonrdan  as  the  major-general  ol 
the  army,  had  on  the  night  of  the  19th  taken  up  a  position  in  front 
of  Vittoria.  Wellington  described  the  position,  which  he  reconnoi- 
tered  on  the  20th,  **  with  a  view  to  the  attack  to  be  made  on  the 
following  morning,  if  they  should  still  remain  in  it"  They  did 
remain ;  and  the  ^Allied  army  did  make  the  attack  on  the  21st  of 
June.  This  was  the  result :  "  I  am  happy  to  inform  your  lordship, 
that  the  Allied  army  under  my  command  gained  a  complete  victory; 
having  driven  thtfm  from  all  their  positions,  having  taken  fromtliem 
151  pieces  of  cannon,  415  waggons  of  ammunition,  all  their  bag* 
gage,  provisions,  cattle,  treasure,  &c.,  and  a  considerable  number 
of  prisoners.'*  Rapid  were  the  operations  which  led  to  this  event. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  month  of  May  the  rains  had  ceased ; 
the  roads  which  had  been  broken  up  became  practicable  for  the 
march  of  troops;  and  seventy  thousand  British  and*  Portuguese, 
and  twenty  thousand  Spaniards,  commenced  their  march  towards 
Spain.  Wellington  had  no  longer  to  lament  over  the  sluggishness 
and  mistakes  of  Spanish  generals.  The  Cortes  had  conferred  upon 
him  the  entire  cotnmand  of  the  Spanish  forces.  .  He  was  Com* 
mander-in-chief  of  all  the  armies  in  the  Peninsula.  There  was  jeal^ 
ousy  amongst  the  Spanish  generals  that  their  separate  commands^ 
which  had  been  so  calamitous,  were  superseded  by  the  power  of 
one  capable  man.  He  was  about  greatly  to  dare.  Usually  so  un- 
demonstrative, he  gave  vent  to  the  hopes  that  his  plan  of  a  canH 
paign  would  be  successful-^that  he  would  never  again  have  to 
seek  in  retreat  the  defences  of  Torres  Vddras :  "  Strong  of  heart 
and  strong  of  hand  his  veterans  marched  to  the  encounter,  the 
glories  of  twelve  victories  playing  about  their  bayonets,  and  he, 
their  leader,  so  proudly  confident,  that  in  crossing  the  stream  which 
marks  the  frontier  of  Spain  lie  rose  in  his  stirrups,  and  waving 
his  hand,  cried  out,  Adieu  PortugaW*  *  On  the  3rd  of  Juno 
the  French  retired  to  Burgos ;  on  the  12th  they  abandoned  the  for- 
tress which  had  cost  such  a  sacrifice  of  English  life.  On  tb/e 
13th  the  Allied  army  passed  the  Ebifo.  Wellington  had  now  ai 
base  for  his  operations,  which  rendered  an  open  comnunlcAtion 
with  Portugal  no  longer  necessary.  An  English  fleet  was  at  San.* 
tander,  and  in  that  city  the  commissariat  establisbed  a  dep&t^  and 
there  were  military  hospitals  formed.  On  the  l8th  In  die  evening 
it  was  known  in  the  French  camp  th^t  th^  Allies  had  passed  the 
Ebro ;  and  in  the  night  their  army  uade'rtook  a  fdroed  march  to 
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ffetir«yaad' there  Watfalafm  and  confusion  In  their  rank^.'  ^On  ^'e 
2 1st  the  great  victorj'Wae  gained.  The  battle  of  Vittorhi  dissi- 
pated the  doubts-  and  overcame  the  reluctance  of  Austria  to  join 
the  Coalition.  It  broke  up  the  Congress  at  Prague,  where  the 
negotiators  were  disposed  to  treat  with  Napoleon.  It  prepared  the 
.great  day  of  Leipzig,  upon  which  depended  the  deliverance  of  Ger- 
'many  and  tl-re  fall  of  the  French  emperor. 

On  the  1 8th of  July  Soult  arrivedin  Spain  to  take  the  command 
of  the  French  army.  On  the  25th  he  attacked  the  British  right  at 
K<mce8valles.  From  that  day  to' the  31st  there  was  a  series  of 
conflicts  between  the  two  armies,  known  as  *'  The  Battles  of,  the 
Pyrenee^i,"  On  the  last  miorDing  of  July  the  French  armies  were 
in  full  retreat  to  France  by  -th/e  various  passes  of  the  mountains. 

On  the  14th  of  June  Great  Britain  had  become  n  party  to  the 
: treaty  '<;oacluded  between  Ruissia  and  Prussia.  She  had  promised 
assistaiice  in  this  great  struggle ;  but  no  aid  could  have  been  more 
efitectual  than  that  'which  she  was  rendering  in  the  Peninsula.  The 
Allies  at  Prague  had  offered  terms  to  Napoleon  which  he^  hesitated 
to  accept  till  the  loth  of  August  had  arrived,  and  the  term  of  the 
;armistice  was  out.  Then  came  war,  in  as  tremendous  a  form  as 
•the  art  of  destruction,  ever  assumed.  On  the  a4th,  35th,  and  27th 
of  August  three  battle?  were  fought  abpvt  Dresden,  in  which  the 
.French  had  the  advantage.  General  Moreau  had  been  invited  to 
.ooQi,e#Qm  AAierica  to  take  part  agaiqst  bis  old  rival*  In  his  ^st 
bftttk,  in.the  presence  of  Qonaparte^  he  capae  to  hi^  end.  ..Sir 
Robert  Wilson  has  recorded  this  event :  •  .    , 

**  As  the  emperor» gei^ral  Moreau^lo^d  Cathqart,  n^yself  and 
jBuitewer^  passing- on  the  right  of  the  centre  in  the  waHe  of  a  French 
jbattei^  mhicih  stiU  pl^yec^' a  ball  came  and  struck  something  aJboi;^ 
.us.    For  a  few  seconds  no  effect  was  seen  or  heard,  but  then 
general  Moreau  cried  *  Oh  ! '  and  I  perceived  him,  for  I  was  next 
fcn  his  left,  struggling  and  endeavouring  to  dismount,     l  immedi- 
ately said,  *  Sire,  general  Moreau  is  wounded.'    And  almost  at  the 
instant  I  saw  him  throw  himself  from  his  horse,  with  on^  leg  shat- 
teredi  and  the  inside  of  the  left  knee  all  mangled.     His  horse, 
which  had  stood  firm  till  the  general  fell,  now  staggered,  and  threw 
himself  down  dose  to  his  msister.     The  violent  struggles  of  the 
horse  alarmed  general  Moreau,  who  said,  *  Keep  the  horse  down ; ' 
but  the,  horse  died  before  any  one  could  get  near  him.     Moreau 
then  Ixlte^  himself  up  a  little^  looked  at  his  legs,  and  said,  ^  Oesf 
ptusiav^  moi  /  mon  affaire  isi  faiieJ    Tlpe  emperor,  on  riding 
4way,  ordered  .him  to  be  carried  off  the :  fi^eld.    Some  Cossacks 
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JilGted^him  oa  theirpikos,  and '  renioffed  hiitat  to:  the  ;Beiam£il  yillagt. 
The  operafion  of  amputating  .both  legs  /w^s  pcrfonned  by  the 
emperor's  surgeon,  Wiley.     Moreau  bore  it  as  a  soldier,  aoid  during 
the  whole  day  kept  a  cheerful  serenity  that  proved  the  possessiun 
of  extraordijiry  powers  of  mind." 

Napoleon  had  achieved  at  Dresden  the  last  of  his  great  victories. 
That   triumph  was  followed  witliih  a  very  few   days  by.  signal 
reverses  sustained  by  his  marshals.      On  the   26th .  of  August, 
Bliichcr  routed  Macdonald  ia  tiie  battle  of  the  Katzbach,  where*  the 
Frenjch  lost  25^000  men.     This,  battle  wasi  fought  in.a>tnemendojds 
storm  of  rain.     The  river  had  overfloWied,  and  the  two  armieis  con- 
tended in  the  rapid  stream  and  on  Che  inundated'  banks.     The 
muskets  would  not  go  oU ;  and  consequently  it  was  an  affair  ^of 
bayonets,  in  which  the  heavy  Gerhians  had  the  advantage  ovfer  the 
nimble  French.     On  the  30th  of  August,  Vandanwne,  wjio  had 
beert  -sent  by  Napoleon  in  pursuit  of  the  army  which  had  relir^ 
from  Dresden,  was  totally  defeated,  and  was  tafken  prisoner*     Ber- 
nadotte,  who  had  joined  the  campaign,  and  now  headed  'Swedes, 
Prussians,'  and  Russians,  won  the  victory  of  Gibs^-Beei-eh  ott'  t4i^ 
23rd'of  August;  drove  ba<tk  Oudinot  and  saved  ©erlin.  .  Aga?h 
Bernadotte  .was  successlnl  against  Ney  in' the  battle  of  Dennew44>z 
-on  the  6th  of  S«ptenf>ber.    These  defeats  had  materially  weakened 
<he  large  French  arfmes  that  had  marched  into  Gerflftany  in  April. 
TKey  were  still  ^more  weak-ened  by  sickness  and  bystA^vaClofi. 
They  4i^  eodiausted  the  resources  of  Saxony,  and  meti  and  hotfs^ift 
were  without  food.  ....... 

•  On  th^  8th^  October j  the  king  M  Bavaria,  surrouftded  by 
'Russians  and  Prussians,  was  compelled  to  jeifl-  tt»e  AHies:  Na^ 
Icon 'saw  that  these  reverses  were  not  tyansitoi^^  fl^isfovttines  that 
•^ould  easily  be  retrieved.  When  he  Heard  ^f  Ihfe  defeat  oiF  Vafe- 
damme,  he  exclaimed  : — "  This  is  war  :^— high  in  the  morning,  loar 
at  night. ^'  The  morning  had  now  little*  stmshitie.  He  determined 
to  fight  his  way  te  the  Rhine,  though  all  Germany  was  rising  against 
him.  To  Leipzig  he  directed  his  march.  He  arrived  in  ?ts  neigh- 
bourhood on  the  1 5th  of  October.  The  Russians  and  Prussians 
were  advancing  to  the  same  point.  On  the  i6th  he  was  attacked 
at  the  village  of  Wachau,  near  Leipzig.  The  action  was  not  deci- 
sive ;  but  for  Napoleon  not  to  win  triumphantly  was  in  itself  defeat. 
On  that  day  Bemadotte  had  not  come  up.  There  was  a  doubt  at 
the  Pru5?sian  head-quarters  whether  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden 
would  be  staunch.  The  amateur  soldier,  Professor  Steffe«s,  Wa8 
sent  to  search  for  him  after  the  battle  of  the  i6l^'had  begim.  "ft 
was  not  till  night,"  he  "Says,  ^  that  I  made  <liim  out  at  Landsberg, 


ifi  miaer^e  quarters,. Burrovmtkd  by  Swedish  Ol^ers.  Hi3  lay  on 
a  inattresA:s|>i:!eaii  on  Xh&  fioor  ot  a  4^soIat^)  a^arly  empty  rooip. 
The  dark  Gaboon  face,  with  the  prominent  nose  and  th?  relaxing 
^hm,  was  sharply  relieved  agaipst  tlie  white  l>ed-clotbes  and  the 
laced  night<ap»"  Steffens  explained  the  object  <jf  his  mission. 
Bernadotte  promised  to  march  directly,  and  he  kept  his  promise. 
On  theV7tb  there  was  a  pause.  Napoleon  had  been  secretly 
making  propositions  for  an  armistice.  His  father-in-law  and  Alexr 
ander  returned  rno  answer.  The  great  issue  must  be  tried  under 
the  walls  of  Leipzig. 

At  nine  o'cAQ<:k  in  the  mornJBg  of  the.  ;8th,  thia  tremendous 
contiiqt  beg^n.  One  of  the  Prussian  generals  c^Ued  it  "  Nation'? 
Battle  "— (Volkerschlacht).  The  struggle  lasted  till  night.  U 
was  decisfve  of  the  fortunes  of  Napoieon.  An  important  incident 
of  that  day  has  been  strikingly  told  : — "  We  discerned  a  large  body 
-Qf  cayalry  advance  from  the  enemy's  lines  .in  perfect  ortier.  Ther^ 
were  no  troops  immediately  pear  the  point  they  a4vanced  upon, 
and  we  waited  quietly  for  their  coipmg  up  j  no  doubt  Bliiclier  was 
advised  of  their  intentions.  They  prjpyed  to  be  th^. Saxon  cavalry 
who  had  left  tl^ee.neiny  and  come  ov^r  to  .us.  Xbey  stood  looking 
resolv«4i.i3Vi^^.;I.t^'VS^^  humbled  befofe  us.  The  commander 
-canie  fp^ward  an,d  approacbed  I31ii(fher,  who  received  him  with 
dignity- ^  Tjhe  Saxon  officer  stated  that  they  ha<l  long  waited  fpi* 
ibe^  niOR^entiyr^^ef)  they  migjitifee  themselves  from  the  compulsion 
<^  be^^ng  a.rnis,.^ifiaiast  their  ^9U|xtrymen ;  it  had  Qopie  at  lengthy. 
Yet  they  craved  one  indulgence  ;  they  wished  not  to  figbt  in  thai 
battle.  T beir  ua^Wfty  Wng.  \f ^s  jn  jUip^ig,in  a  hpuse  in  the  great 
loarket-plaf^erwl^lch  would  ^qon  be  ix^  pw  power,  ^  ^ii€ber.,ad- 
dre^^ed  themihortly,  but  very  kindly,  graAt^d  tlieir:  request,  and 
appointed  then)- a  position  behind  tlie  army.-*'* 

The  morning  of  the  J9th  had  Hot  dawned  when  the  French  were 
inarching  out  of  Leipzig.  Napoleon  had  directed  a  bridge  to  be 
blown  up  after  his  troops  has  passed.  It  was  blown  up  too  soon, 
and  twenty-five  thousand  French  surrendered  as  prisoners  of  war. 
At  two  o'clock  the  sound  of  cannon  ^pd  of  musketry  was  no  longer 
heard.  The  bells  of  Leipzig  were  ringing ;  the  people  were  shout- 
ing. The  Allied  sovereigns  entered  the  city  by  different  gates ; 
and  In  the  great  square  Alexander  and  Frederick-William  met,  and 
cpiold  npw  feel  a  confident  belief  that  their  great  adversary  was 
fall^lli.pever  to  rise  again.  He  felt  himself  that  his  days  of  un- 
Ijyp^ited  pow^r  were  pver.  He  mu^t  be  content  with  a  restricted 
dominion— to  rule  France,  with  the  Rhine  and  the  Alps  for  i^ 

1  *  "Jiemoinxtf  SfeejSnaJ!       ' 
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bouniiary.    H«  bad  thought  to  hive  carried  her  tivgy  beyond  the 

•Pyrenees  ;  but  that  hope  was'passing  away  as  a  dream.  "  Per- 
fidious Albion  "  had  been  too  strong ;  the  **  general  of  sepoys  ** 
had  been  too  skilful.  When  he  reached  Freiburg  he  waited  some 
hours  there.  He  was  seen  sitting  at  a  window,  "  his  head  resting 
on  his  arm  in  silent  despair.  Berthier  sat  opposite  to  him  in  a 
similar  state.  Neither  spoke ;  and  officers  who  ent^d  wiere 
silently  ordered,  by  a  wave  of  the  hand,  to  leave  the  room."*  He 
won  the  battle  of  Hanau  against  the  Bavarians  who  had  endea- 
voured, near  Frankfort,  to  intercept  his  retreat.  It  was  his  last 
success  on  German  ground.  He  rested  six  days  at  Mayence ; 
having  crossed  the  Rhine  with  about  one-sixth  of  the  army  that  he 
had  led  forth  to  conquer. 

When  Napoleon  passed  the  Rhine  on  the  22nd  of  November, 
to  escape  from  the  pursuing  armies  of  the  Allies,  lord  Wellington 
liad  planted  his  foot  on  the  soil  of  France.  His  army  was  in  can- 
tonments between  the  sea  and  the  river  Nive.  His  head-quarters 
were  at  St.  Jean  de  Luz.  When  Soult  had  crossed  the  Pyrenees 
and  Wellington  was  in  possession  of  the  passes,-  the  French  mar- 
shal addressed  a  proclamation  to  his  army,  in  which  he  said  that 
his  orders  from  the  emperor  were,  "  to  chase  the  enemy  from  those 
lofty  heights  which  enabled  him  proudly  to  survey  our  fertile  val- 
le5^s,  and  drive  them  across  the  Ebro."  A  sergeant  at  the  4and 
has  written  a  pleasing  description  of  the  view  froni  the  Pyrenees 
at  sunrise  ;  when  the  British  army  exultingly  looked  upon  "the  gay 
regions  of  France  :  " 

^  The  View  from  the  summits  of  these  momitalins  at  that  early 
Tiour,  wheti  the  sun  began  to  gild  their  tops  and  to  throw  his  cheer- 
ing rays  on  the  wliite. canvas  which  speckled  their  sides,  was  grand 
beyond  description.  The  valleys  below  were  hidden  under  an 
ocean  of  white  wreathing  mist,  over  which  the  hills,  like  a  thou- 
sand islands,  raised  their  rocky  summits  amid  the  pure  serenity 
of  a  cloudless  atmosphere  ;  the  white  tents  of  a  British  army 
spotted  their  sides,  while  ten  thousand  bayonets  glittered  around. 
The  drums,  fifes,  bugles,  and  wild  warlike  strains  of  the  Highland 
bagpipe,  drowned  the  notes  of  a  hundred  useless  instruments  that 
offered  their  softer  sounds  to  the  soldiers*  ears.  Flocks  of  vultures 
hovered  around  to  feed  on  the  bodies  of  men  who  had  fallen  in 
sequestered  spots  by  the  hostile  bullet,  and  were  left  to  wolves  and 
'birds  of  prey,  along  with  the  carcases  of  the  exhausted  animals  that 
had  failed  In  bearing  their  oppressive  burdens  to  the  expectant 
camp.*'  t 

•  Steffens.  *'  "  RttiMptct  of  a  Miiiturjr  Life,'*  by  James  Anton,  p.  6s. 
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Before  the  British  army  had  left  its  position  on  these  heights 
and  had  descended  into  France,  there  had  been  serious  business 
accomplished.  One  place  of  great  strength  was  to  be  theirs  before 
the  Allies  could  feel  secure  in  their  advance.  On  the  31st  of 
August  the  town  of  San  Sebastian  was  taken  by  storm  by  our 
troops  under  the  command  of  general  Graham.  The  loss  to  our 
forces  amounted  to  2500  men.  Cruelly  was  the  army  neglected 
previous  to  this  siege  ;  and  much  of  the  loss  incurred  may  be 
attributed  to  the  mismanagement  of  the  departments,  in  not  provid- 
ing adequate  maUriely  and  in  refusing  naval  assistance.  The 
Admiralty,  of  which  lord  Melville  was  the  head,  was  espedally 
blameable.  The  remonstrance  of  lord  Wellington  must  have  sent 
a  shiver  through  the  Board-room  at  Whitehall.  "  I  complain,"  he 
writes,  **  of  an  actual  want  of  necessary  naval  assistance  and  co- 
operation with  the  army.  .  ,  ,  I  know  nothing  of  the  cause  of 
the  evil.  It  may  be  owing  to  a  genera!  deficiency  of  naval  force 
for  all  the  objects  to  which  it  is  necessary  to  attend  on  kn  extended* 
system  of  war.  It  maybe  owing  to  a  proper  preference  of  other 
services  over  this.'*  It  is  almost  impossible  to  believe  that  lord^ 
Melville  should  have  had  the  astounding  effrontery  to  write  to  Wel- 
lington that  kis  »eeds  were  the  last  thing  upon  which  he — the  great- 
manager  of  Scottish  corruption,  cared  ^to  occupy  himself.  On  the 
8th  of  September,  the  Castle  of  San  Sebastian,  which  had  held  out 
after  the  town  was  taken,  capitulated.  General  Rey,  who  had 
nobly  defended  the  place,  saw  that  a  longer  resistance  would  have 
been  useless,  when  preparations  were  making  for  its  assault.  He 
displayed  the  white  flag  upon  the  walls,  and  sent  an  ofScer  to  proi 
pose  terms.  Write  down  what  you  please,  said  sir  Thomas 
Graham — a  garrison  that  has  made  such  a  defence  is  not  conqueried. 
The  French  officer  demanded  the  honours  of  war,  and  that  the 
wounded  should  be  sent  by  transports  to  France. 

On  the  31st  of  October,  the  French  garrison  of  Pamplona,  hav- 
ing lost  all  chance  of  relief,  surrendered  as  prisoners  of  war.  Their 
number  amounted  to  4000.  Wellington  could  now  safely  move  hi* 
whole  army  into  France.  His  proclamation  previous  to  this  stefr 
was  distinguished  by  that  rectitude  which  is  the  highest  pnidence. 
He  told  his  officers  and  soldiers  **  to  remember  that  their  nation! 
were  at  war  with  France  solely  because  the  ruler  of  the  French 
nation  would  not  allow  them  to  be  at  peace,  and  wanted  to  forcfe 
them  to  submit  to  his  yoke,  and  not  to  forget  at  the  sanie  time  that 
the  worst  of  the  evils  suffered  by  the  enemy  in  his  profligate  inv** 
sion  ojE  Spfiin  and  Portugal  had  beet)  occasioned  by  the  irregularif 
ties  of  his  soldiers,  and  their  cruelties  towards  the  unfortunate  and 
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peaceful  inhabitants  of  the  country.  To  avenge  this  conduct  on 
the  peaceful  inhabitants  of  France  would  be  unmanly,  and  unworthy 
of  the  allied  nations.*' 

On  the  l8th  of  November,  before  WelKngton  could  effect  the 
passage  of  the  Nivelle,  he  had  to  fight  The  French  were  driven 
beyond  the  river,  and  then  the  Allied  armies  took  up  their  position 
at  St.  Jean  de  Luz.  Soult  withdrew  to  his  entrenched  camp  at 
Bayonne.  The  justice  and  moderation  of  the  British  commander, 
as  exhibited  in  his  proclamation  to  his  troops ;  in  his  determination 
to  pay  for  every  supply,  and  to  punish  every  attempt  at  plunder,  had 
produced  the  best  results.  The  troops,  British  and  Portuguese,  had 
behaved  well.  Their  dreadful  excesses  after  the  capture  by  assault 
of  a  fortified  town — of  which  San  Sebastian  had  afforded  one  of 
the  worst  instances — were  no  longer  exhibited  in  their  quiet  can- 
tonments. **  The  natives  of  this  part  of  the  country,"  Wellington 
writes,  "  are  not  only  reconciled  to  the  invasion,  but  wish  us  suc- 
cess, afford  us  aH  the  supplies  in  their  power,  and  exett  themselves 
to  get  for  us  intelligence.  .  .  .  The  inhabitants,  who  had  at  first 
left  their  habitations,  have  in  general  reCurtied  to  them,  and  they 
are  living  very  comfortably  and  quietly  with  Our  soldiers  cantoned 
in  their  houses-"  ♦  Lord  Welliagtort,  in  the  course  of  a  months 
became  straitened  for  room  in  his  position  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Nivelle.  He  determined  t<>  cross  the  Nive,  and  establish  himself 
between  that  river  and  the  Adour.  General  Hill  forded  the  river 
on  the  9th  of  December,  and  the  French  posts  were  withdrawn  to 
Bayonne.  Then  Soult  resumed  the  offensive,  and  a  series  of  obsti- 
nate engagements  took  place  on  the  loth,  nth,  and  13th,  in  which 
all  the  attacks  of  the  French  were  repulsed.  In  these  engage- 
ments Soult  first  brought  force  to  bear  on  the  British  left,  under 
Hope,  and  then  threw  all  his  strength  upon  the  British  right,  under 
Hill.  Wellington  was  ready  to  give  aid  to  this  brave  and  skilfut 
general,  in  the  battle  of  the  13th,  when  13,000  men  were  opposed 
to  30,000.  But  the  aid  was  not  required.  Soult  withdrew  to  his 
eamp  at  Bayonne  ;  and  Wellington,  well  pleased,  exclaimed, "  Hill, 
the  day  is  all  your  own."  From  the  middle  of  December,  1813,  to 
the  middle  of  February^  1814,  there  was  an  interval  of  rest  in  the 
hostile  camps  at  the  feet  of  the  Pyrenees. 

On  the  14th  of  November,  the  Senate  of  France  presented  an 
Address  to  Napoleon  at  the  Tuileries.  In  his  answer  he  said,  "  A 
year  ago  all  Europe  marched  witli  us :  now  all  Europe  is  marching 
against  us.  It  is  because  the  opinion  of  the  world  Is  formed  by 
France  oar  by  England.    We  should  have  every  thing  to  teii  buC 

•  *  DesiMitditt,"  vol.  xfi.  p.  30CX 
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for  the  energy  and  power  of  the  nation."  The  Senate  placed  at  the 
emperor's  disposal  300,000  conscripts.  From  September,  1805,  to 
this  15th  of  November,  the  Senate  had  given  him  authority  to  de- 
vote to  what  was  called  the  glory  of  France  no  less  a  number  than 
two  million  one  hundred  and  three  thousand  of  her  sons.  *  In  the 
year  1813,  the  Senate  had  granted  to  Napoleon  one  million  one 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  conscripts.  In  a  Declaration  of  the 
1st  of  December,  the  Allied  Powers  said,  "they  did  not  make  war 
on  France,  but  against  that  preponderance  which,  to  the  misfortune 
of  Europe  and  of  France,  the  emperor  Napoleon  has  too  long  ex- 
ercised beyond  the  limits  of  his  empire."  On  the  21st  of  Decem- 
ber, the  first  corps  of  prince  Schwarzenberg  crossed  the  Rhine  at 
B^le.  Bliicher  crossed  the  Rhine  on  the  31st.  On  the  29th,  Na- 
poleon's brother  Joseph  wrote  to  him,  "The  violation  of  the  Swiss 
territory  has  laid  France  open  to  the  enemy."  He  wished  the  em- 
peror to  be  persuaded  that  his  heart  was  wholly  French.  He  was 
also  aware  of  what  he  owed  to  Spain.  He  saw  his  duties,  and  he 
wished  to  fulfil  all  of  them.  Napoleon  put  a  crushing  hand  upon 
Joseph's  maudlin  epistle:  "France  is  invaded:  all  Europe  is  in 
arms  against  France,  and  above  all  against  me.  You  are  no  longer 
king  of  Spain.  I  do  not  want  Spain  either  to  keep  or  to  give  away. 
I  will  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  that  country  except  to  live  in 
peace  with  it,  and  have  the  use  of  my  army."  f  He  had  found  out 
the  full  truth  of  what  he  himself  said,  "  Spain  is  the  cancer  of  the 
Empire."  He  had  concluded  a  treaty  on  the  nth  of  December 
with  the  ex-king  Ferdinand,  recognizing'  him  as  king  of  Spain 
and  the  Indies,  on  the  condition  that  he  should  make  the  English 
abandon  his  territories.  He  knew  the  character  of  that  weak  and 
treacherous  Bourbon.  He  saw  in  his  restoration  to  the  crown  of 
Spain  that  future  of  superstition  and  tyranny,  which  would  produce 
civil  war ;  destroy  the  seeds  of  liberty  and  patriotism  that  had  been 
sown  ;  and  give  France  at  some  not  distant  day  the  power  of  de- 
stroying the  boundary  of  the  Pyrenees.  He  made  other  arrange- 
ments with  reference  to  the  future.  He  released  the  Pope  from 
his  confinement  at  Fontainebleau.  He  made  a  pretence  of  calling 
out  the  National  Guard ;  but  he  was  afraid  of  them.  The  people 
showed  no  disposition  to  resist  the  invaders  of  their  country,  as 
In  the  first  days  of  the  Revolution.  If  the  invaders  were  to  be 
driven  back  it  must  be  by  the  mere  military  strength  which  he  could 
still  wield,  and  by  his  own  wondrous  energy.  In  the  third  week 
of  January  he  made  his  preparations  for  a  final  struggle.    He 

*  "  Histoire  Parlementairc,*'  vol.  xxxix.  p.  526. 
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appointed  the  empress  as  Regent,  and  his  brother  Joseph  as  his 
Lieutenant.  He  iiad  70.000  men  in  the  field  ;  and  he  set  out  for 
Paris,  on  the  25th  o£  January,  to  put  himself  at  their  head,  at 
Chalons. 

There  were  two  columns  of  the  Allies  marching  on  Paris. — one 
by  the  valley  of  the  Seine,  the  other  by  the  valley  of  the  Mame. 
On  the  29th  of  January,  he  fought  the  battle  of  Brienne  with  Blii- 
cher, — a  battle  which  cost  him  5000  killed  and  wounded,  and  3000 
prisoners.  This  battle  decided  nothing.  He  wrote  to  his  brother, 
— "  Since  the  battle  of  Brienne,  the  Allies  have  had  great  respect 
for  our  armies.  They  did  not  believe  we  had  any."  He  thought 
that  this  opinion  might  hasten  the  peace.  *  A  Congress  was  to 
be  held  at  Chatillon.  Negotiations  went  on,  whilst  Napoleon, 
placing  himself  between  Bliicher  and  Schwarzenberg,  could  pre- 
vent their  junction,  and  attack  either  of  them  as  he  saw  that  op- 
portunity might  favour  him.  Never  did  he  display  more  activity. 
The  greatness  of  the  stake  stirred  him  into  almost  preternatural 
energy  to  win  the  game.  His  confidence  in  his  good  destiny  led 
him  to  j*eject  the  terms  which  he  probably  might  have  obtained  at 
Chatillon.  Lord  Aberdeen,  the  negotiator  for  England,  was  anx- 
ious for  peace.  But  Napoleon  would  not  forego  the  condition  that 
the  Rhine  should  be  the  frontier  of  France.  The  four  Powers 
saw  that  only  a  firm  agreement  amongst  themselves  would  prevent 
a  peace  which  would  throw  away  all  the  successes  which  they  had 
obtained.  They  bound  themselves  by  the  treaty  of  Chaumont,  of 
the  1st  of  March,  to  continue  the  cor. test  with  Napoleon  if  he 
should  not  agree  to  their  conditions.  He  would  still  have  been 
the  sovereign  ruler  of  France, — emperor;  or  king,  as  Talleyrand 
wished  him  to  be  called.  The  succession  of  the  throne  would 
have  been  guaranteed  to  his  family.  Some  in  England  thought 
him  mad  to  hesitate.  Others,  and  those  the  majority,-  feared  that 
he  would  become  reasonable.  Lord  Colchester  enters  in  his  Diary 
of  the  22d  of  March,  "  General  apprehension  of  preliminaries  of 
peace  having  been  already  signed  at  Chatillon  ;  an  almost  univer- 
sal dread  of  any  pretended  peace  with  Bonaparte."  Those  who 
hoped  for  peace  through  negotiation  with  him,  and  those  who 
dreaded  it,  were  not  long  kept  in  suspense.  By  a  rapid  and  daring 
movement,  Napoleon  placed  himself  in  the  rear  of  the  Allied 
forces.  But  they  marched  boldly  for  the  capital.  They  fought  a 
hard  battle ;  and  on  the  30th  of  March  occupied  the  entire  line  of 
defence  which  protected  Paris  on  the  north-east  On  the  3 est  of 
March  Paris  capitulated.     Marmont  and   Mortier  had  fought  in 

*  "  Correspondence  with  JoMfih,*'  vol.  ii.  p<  as8* 
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tain  outside  the  barriers.  The  people  within  had  neither  the 
means  nor  die  inclination  to  defend  themselves. 

Whilst  this  final  struggle  was  proceeding  in  the  north,  Welling- 
ton was  making  head  against  Soult  in  the  south.  On  the  27th  of 
February  was  fought  the  battle  of  Orthez.  Soult  was  beaten,  and 
was  pursued  to  the  Adour.  His  losses  in  fight  were  great,  but 
desertion  thinned  his  ranks  more  extensively  than  the  charges  of 
the  English  bayonets.  The  conscripts  threw  away  their  arms. 
The  spirit  of  the  French  was  broken ;  for  their  enthusiasm  had 
long  ceased  to  be  national ;  and  the  pride  of  conquest  had  faded 
away  since  the  charm  had  been  broken.  On  the  8th  of  March,  two 
divisions  of  the  army  of  Wellington  were  to  occupy  Bordeaux, 
which  was  laid  open  by  the  battle  of  Orthez.  When  marshal 
Beresford  marched  to  that  city,  his  prudent  chief  gave  him  esp)ecial 
caution  not  to  commit  himself  to  any  premature  adoption  of  the 
cause  of  the  Bourbons.  These  were  Wellington's  words  on  the 
7th  of  March  :  "If  they  should  ask  you  for  your  consent  to  pro- 
claim Louis  XVIII.,  to  hoist  the  white  standard,  &c.,  you  will 
state  that  the  British  nation  and  their  allies  wish  well  to  Louis 
XVI 11. ;  and  as  long  as  the  public  peace  is  preserved  where  our 
troops  are  stationed,  we  shall  not  interfere  to  prevent  that  party 
from  doing  what  may  be  deemed  most  for  its  interest :  nay,  further, 
that  i  am  prepared  to  assist  any  party  that  may  show  itself  inclined 
to  aid  us  in  getting  the  better  of  Bonaparte.  That  the  object  of 
the  Allies,  however,  in  the  war,  and  above  alt  in  entering  France, 
is,  as  is  stated  in  my  proclamation,  Peace ;  and  that  it  is  well 
known  diat  the  Allies  are  now  engaged  in  negotiating  a  treaty  wfth 
Bonaparte.  That,  however  I  might  be  inclined  to  aid  and  support 
any  set  of  people  against  Bonaparte  while  at  war,  I  could  give 
them  no  further  aid  when  peace  should  be  concluded ;  and  I  beg 
the  inhabitants  will  weigh  this  matter  well  before  they  raise  a 
standard  against  the  government  of  Bonaparte,  and  involve  them- 
selves in  hostilities."  ♦ 

Soult  had  retreated  to  Toulouse.  On  the  9th  of  April,  Wel- 
lington crossed  the  Garonne.  On  the  loth  he  attacked  Soult  in 
his  entrenched  camp  on  a  range  of  heights  on  the  eastern  side  of 
tb^  city.  It  was  a  battle  in  which  the  two  great  commanders  put 
forth  ail  their  strength  against  each  other,  with  no  adequate  results 
for  the  loss  of  eight  thousand  men.  It  was  a  useless  battle  ;  for 
the  war  was  ended.  The  Senate  had  declared  that  Napoleon  had 
forfeited  the  throne.  A  Provisional  Government  had  been  formed. 
The  emperor  o£  the  French  had  abdicated  on  the  4th  of  ApriL 

•  "  Despatcbas,*'  vol.  xi.  p.  SS7» 
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The  emperor  of  Russia  and  the  king  of  Prussia  had  been  in  Paris 
four  days.  National  guards  were  not  there  to  make  a  last  des- 
perate effort  for  national  independence.  The  fickle  Parisians 
shouted  with  white  cockades  in  their  hats,  and  ladies  from  every 
window  waved  white  handkerchiefs,  as  Alexander  and  Frederick 
William  rode  slowly  along  the  Boulevards.  Soult  has  been  un- 
justly accused  of  having  fought  at  Toulouse,  out  of  mere  pride  and 
obstinacy,  when  he  knew  that  the  fate  of  Napoleon  \Yas  decided. 
WeUington  in  the  House  of  Lords  absolved  him  from  the  odious 
charge  that  he  knew  of  the  abdication.  News  did  not  then  travel 
quickly  to  the  French  provinces.  There  was  then  no  uninterrupted 
line  of  railways  from  the  Seine  to  the  Garonne. 

.  But  was  any  one  of  those  conflicts  useless,  which  Wellington 
had  sustained  so  gloriously  since  he  passed  the  Nive  in  the  begin- 
ning of  December  ?  Was  there  any  one  of  that  series  of  battles 
and  marches  without  a  sensible  effect  upon  the  great  issue  of  the 
war?  Wellington  was  as  effectually  fighting  against  Bonaparte, 
as  if  he  had  met  him  face  to  face  upon  the  heights  of  Montmartre 
The  tyranny  would  have  been  far  more  difficult  to  put  down — it 
would  have  been  perhaps  impossible  even  to  limit  its  range — had 
not  Wellington  held  two  of  France's  greatest  generals  in  check, 
with  their  large  number  of  fighting  men,  in  the  south,  whilst  Blii- 
cher  and  Schwarzenberg  were  engaged  in  a  very  difficult  struggle 
with  the  masterly  strategy  of  Napoleon  in  the  north.  If  Soult  and 
Surhet  had  been  free  to  fly  to  the  relief  of  their  emperor,  in  all 
probability  he  would  not  have  set  out  on  his  journey  to  Fr^jus  on 
the  20th  of  April,  there  to  embark  for  the  island  of  Elba,  of  which 
he  was  to  be  the  ruler,  in  full  sovereignty.  It  was  a  change  from 
the  magnificent  empire  which  he  might  have  possessed  in  peace, 
had  his  mind  been  of  that  lofty  character  which  "  makes  ambition 
virtue."  He  stood  upon  one  of  the  hills  of  Elba,  and  could  behold 
at  once  the  whole  extent  of  his  sea-girt  dominions.  "  Ah,"  said 
he,  **  it  must  be  confessed  that  my  island  is  somewhat  small" 

On  the  23rd  of  April,  three  days  after  Napoleon  had  left  Fon- 
tainebleau,  a  Convention  between  Count  d'Artois  and  the  allied 
powers  was  signed  at  Paris,  by  which  it  was  stipulated  that  all  hos- 
tilities should  cease ;  that  the  foreign  armies  should  evacuate  the 
French  territory ;  and  that  the  boundaries  of  France  should  be  the 
same  as  on  the  ist  of  January,  1792.  On  the  3rd  of  May  Louis  the 
Eighteenth  entered  Paris.  "  Vive  U  RoiP'^  was  shouted  as  loudly 
for  the  un warlike  king,  as  "  Vive  PEmpereMr  I "  had  been  shouted 
during  ten  years  for  the  masjnificent  conqueror.  Louis  was  to  give 
the  French  a  representative  government.     His  was  not  so  showy  a 
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career  as  that  which  looked  to  the  glory  of  accotn^Kshingf  the  Uni- 
versal Monarchy.  The  Peace  of  Paris  between  France  and  the 
Allied  powers  was  ratified  on  the  30th  of  May.  A  Congress 
to  be  held  at  Vienna  was  to  confirm  its  conditions,  and  to  re-or- 
ganize Europe. 

There  were  three  months  of  public  joy  in  England,  such  as 
never  had  been  witnessed — we  will  not  say  in  a  generation,  or  in 
the  memory  of  man,  but  to  parallel  which  we  must  look  back  to  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  when  Henry  the  Fifth  rode  into 
London  after  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  and  Elizabeth  went-  in  a 
chariot  to  St.  Paul's  to  return  thanks  for  the  destruction  of  the  Ar- 
mada«  The  weather  was  of  extraordinary  beauty.  The  spring  had 
put  forth  its  earliest  blossoms,  when  intelligence  reached  London 
that  the  Allied  armies  were  in  Paris,  and  that  Napoleon  had  abdi* 
cated.  There  were  illuminations  for  three  nights.  Most  men  said, 
with  Wilberforce,  "This  hath  God  done.''*  Some, and  those  of 
the  most  temperate,  were,  with  Horner,  "of  the  small  minority 
of  those  who  dread  the  consequences  of  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons.''  f  Others,  stronger  in  their  opinions,  thought,  as  Rob- 
ert Hall  thought  after  Waterloo,  that  these  events  had  "  put  back 
the  clock  of  the  world  six  degrees."  t  A  few,  even  more  extreme 
in  their  views,  said,  with  sir  Robert  Wilson,  "  the  good  old  cause, 
as  it  is  called,  triumphs.  Its  insignia  of  victory  are  the  fetters  of 
tyranny  and  superstition.  The  power  of  Bonaparte  could,  at  the 
farthest,  not  have  continued  more  than  thirty  years.  Death  as- 
sured  the  termination  of  hjs  iron  rule  at  that  period."  §  The  ques- 
tion  is,  were  not  the  unreflecting  multitude  right  ?•  They  shouted* 
at  the  top  of  their  voices,  when  Louis  the  Eighteenth  made  his  sol- 
emn entry  into  London,  previous  to  his  departure  for  France  on  the 
23rd  of  April,  when  the  Prince  Regent  accompanied  him  to  Dover. 
They  shouted  with  redoubled  ardour  on  the  7th  of  June,  when  the 
emperor  of  Russia  and  the  king  of  Prussia  had  arrived  in  the  capital 
endeavouring  to  be  private,  but  hearing  from  their  residences  the 
tumultuous  greetings  of  a  people  who  had  never  been  accustomed 
to  restrain  theif  feelings.  The  first  public  assemblage  to  which 
they  went  was  Ascot  Races.  [  They  saw  the  English  in  their  holi- 
day garb,  and  they  thought  that  there  was  no  poverty  in  the  land. 

•  Letter  in  "  Life,"  April  9,  vol.  iv.  t  "  Memoirs,"  vol.  i. — 25th  February, 

t  Worksf  vol.  i.  p.  170.  §  **  Private  Joitraal,"  May  1810,  vol.ii.  p.  363. 

I  The  author  of  thk  History,  then  at  the  height  of  a  young  man's  excitement,  went 
early  to  the  course,  and  observed  a  melancholy-looking  foreigner  waiking  alone  before  the 
arrival  of  die  Regent's  cavalcade,  and  having  bought  a  roll  and  a  piece  of  cheese  at  a 
booth,  was  munching  it  with  satisfaction.  In  half  an  hour  he  was  in  the  Royal  Stand-> 
the  King  of  Prussia. 
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They  had  a  day's  respite  from  ceremoniaL  Then  came  the  grand* 
eur.  Degrees  conferred  at  Oxford,  in  which  Blucher  was  iacludr 
ed — a  speech  in  Latin,  and  recitations  in  Greek.  Civic  banquets 
in  London  followed ;  then  grand  reviews ;  and  after  three  weeks 
of  feasting  and  uproar,  a  return  to  the  continent,  to  see  how  the 
Peace  of  Paris  was  to  be  best  worked  for  their  individual  advan- 
tage. Dumouriez,  who  had  seen  the  beginning  of  this  crisis,  but 
had  not  quite  seen  the  end,  wrote  to  Wilberforce,  "  We  must  wait 
till  the  bustle  is  past  to  behold  men  wise,  and  to  hear  them  speak 
reasonably."  *  There  was  one  public  demonstration  which  the 
coldest  reasoning  could  not  despise.  The  duke  of  Wellington 
landed  at  Dover  on  the  28th  of  June^  and  he  was  borne  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  men  of  Kent  to  his  inn.  The  conqueror •  was 
uplifted,  like  an  ancient  hero  upon  his  shield. 

There  was  a  more  solemn  recognition  of  the  feelings  of  the  na- 
tion for  which  Wellington  had  fought,  which  he  had  perhaps  saved 
by  his  sagacity  and  endurance.  The  House  of  Commons  resolved 
upon  an  Address  of  thanks  and  congratulation.  He  was  to  be 
thanked  and  congratulated  by  a  committee  of  fifteen  members,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough.  He  expressed  his  desire 
to  come  to  the  House  in  person,  and  there  to  tender  the  expression 
of  his  gratitude.  He  came  on  the  ist  of  July.  The  House  was 
crowded.  The  lobby  was  filled.  Universal  huzzas  were  heard  as 
he  approached.  As  he  came  within  the  bar  the  whole  House  rose. 
A  seat  was  put  for  him,  and  the  members  resumed  their  places. 
Modestly,  as  was  the  nature  of  the  man,  he  expressed  his  grati- 
tude. They  had  animated  his  exertions  by  their  applause ;  they 
had  filled  up  the  measure  of  their  favours  by  conferring  upon  him 
the  noblest  gift  that  any  subject  had  ever  received.  The  confidence 
of  the  government;  his  own  reliance  on  the  support  of  his  gallant 
friends,  the  general  officers  of  the  army,  and  on  the  bravery  of  his 
officers  and  troops, — these  had  enabled  him  to  carry  on  the  oper- 
ations of  the  war,  so  as  to  acquire  the  approbation  for  which  he 
now  made  his  humble  acknowledgments.  Then  the  Speaker 
stood  up  and  said  : 

"  My  lord, — Since  last  T  had  the  honour  of  addressing  you  from 
this  place,  a  series  of  eventful  years  has  elapsed,  but  none  without 
some  mark  and  note  of  your  rising  glory. 

"  The  military  triumphs  which  your  valour  has  achieved  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Douro  and  the  Tagus,  of  the  Ebro  and  the  Ga- 
ronne, have  called  forth  the  spontaneous  shouts  of  admiring  nations* 

•  <*  Life  of  WUberfoYce,"  vol.  u.  p. 
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These  triumphs  it  is  needless  on  Jhis  day  to  recount ;  their  names 
have  been  written  by  your  conquering  sword  in  the  annals  of 
Europe,  and  we  shall  hand  them  down  with  exultation  to  our  chil- 
dren's children. 

"  It  is  not,  however,  the  grandeur  of  military  success  which  has 
alone  fixed  our  admiration,  or  commanded  our  applause.  It  has 
been  that  generous  and  lofty  spirit'  which  inspired  your  troops 
with  unbounded  confidence,  and  taught  them  to  know  that  the  day 
of  battle  was  always  a  day  of  victory ;  that  moral  courage  .and 
enduring  fortitude  which,  in  perilous  times,  when  gloom  and  doubt 
had  beset  ordinary  minds,  stood  nevertheless  unshaken ;  and  that 
ascendancy  of  character  which,  uniting  the  energies  of  jealous  and 
rival  nations,  enabled  you  to  wield  at  will  the  fate  and  fortunes  of 
mighty  empires. 

"  For  the  repeated  thanks  and  grants  bestowed  upon  you  by 
this  House,  in  gratitude  for  your  many  and  eminent  services,  you 
have  thought  fit  this  day  to  offer  us  your  acknowledgments.  But 
this  nation  well  knows  that  it  is  still  largely  your  debtor.  It  owes 
to  you  the  proud  satisfaction  that  amidst  the  constellation  of  great 
and  illustrious  warriors  who  have  recently  visited  our  country,  we 
could  present  to  them  a  Leader  of  our  own,  to  whom  all,  by  com- 
mon acclamation,  conceded  the  pre-eminence  ;  and  when  the  will 
of  Heaven,  and  the  common  destinies  of  our  nature,  shall  have 
swept  away  the  present  generation  you  will  have  left  your  great 
name  and  example  as  an  imperishable  monument  exciting  others 
to  like  deeds  of  glory,  and  serving  at  once  to  adorn,  defendj  and 
perpetuate  the  existence  of  this  country  among  the  ruling  natron* 
of  the  earth. 

"  It  now  remains  only  that  we  cons:ratulate  your  Grace  upon 
the  high  and  important  mission  on  which  you  are  about  to  proceed  ; 
and  we  doubt  not  that  the  same  splendid  talents,  so  conspicuous 
in  war,  will  maintain  with  equal  authority,  firmness,  and  temper, 
our  national  honour  and  interests  in  peace.^ 
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War  with  the  United  States. — Federal  government— States  composing  the  Federal 
Unioi)> — The  Democratic  Party. — War  declared. — Remonstrance  of  Massachusetts. 
— Popular  violence. — Extravagant  hopes. — Effects  of  the  War  upon  American  com- 
merce—Cotton.— Two  invasions  of  Canada  defeated.— Employment  of  Indians  by 
the  British. — Naval  successes  of  the  Americans  — Larger  build  of  the  American 
frigates. — The  single  combat  of  the  Shannon  and  the  Chesapeake. — Campaigns  in 
Canada. — Barbarous  system  of  warfare. — American  difficulties. — Threats  of  seces- 
sion by  New  England  States. — Prophetic  fears  of  Jefferson. — Peninsular  troops  sent 
to  America. — Attack  u|K>n  Washington. — Non-warlike  buildmgs  destroyed.— Failure 
of  sir  John  Prevost  at  Plattsburg. — Sir  Edward  Pakenham's  attack  on  New  Orleans. 
His  defeat  and  death. — Retreat  of  the  British. — The  War  ended  by  the  news  of  the. 
Peace  of  Ghent. 

The  Diary  of  Mr.  Abbot,  the  Speaker,  for  the  month  of 
March,  181 5,  contains  brief  but  remarkable ,  entries  which  may 
suggest  some  notion  of  the  agitation  of  the  public  mind  when  the 
news  came  of  two  most  unexpected  and  untoward  events. 

"  March  8th. — News  arrived  this  day  of  the  failure  of  the  at- 
tack on  New  Orleans ;  and  the  loss  of  general  Pakenham,  general 
Gibbs,  and  2500  men  killed  and  wounded." 

"  March  loth. — News  arrived  of  Bonaparte  having  escaped 
from  Elba,  and  landing  at  Antibes,  with  1000  men." 

The  second  startling  piece  of  intelligence,  following  so  close 
upon  the  announcement  of  a  great  defeat  of  the  British  army  in 
America,  might  have  suggested  to  many  a  belief  that  the  treaty  of 
peace  and  amity  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
signed  at  Ghent  on  the  24th  of  December,  had  not  been  ratified; 
that  the  escape  of  Bonaparte  had  been  anticipated  by  his  demo- 
cratic friends  in  America;  and  that  a  war  in  both  hemispheres 
would  make  the  peace  as  perishable  as  "  The  Temple  of  Con- 
cord," splendid  with  lamps  and  fireworks  for  a  few  hours,  upon 
which  the  people  had  gazed  in  the  Green  Park  on  the  night  of  the 
1st  of  August.  The  Peace  of  Ghent  had  nevertheless  been  duly 
ratified.  In  the  days  before  steam  communication,  news  from 
Europe  did  not  reach  the  United  States  in  less  than  seven  or 
eight  weeks.  Fort  Mobile,  at  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Mississip- 
pi, had  been  surrendered  to  the  British  on  the  nth  of  February. 
The  news  of  the  conclusion  of  peace  between  the  plenipoten- 
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tianes  at  Ghent  was  received  in  the  States  on  the  14th  of  Feb- 
ruary. 

We  now  propose,  as  intimated  in  our  previous  volume,  to  re- 
view the  progress  of  this  unhappy  war  with  the  United  States.* 
To  render  this  narrative  more  intelligible,  we  shall  take  a  briel 
view  of  the  position  of  the  Union  at  the  period  of  the  rupture 
with  Great  Britain,  in  June,  181 2. 

The  Federal  government  as  then  constituted,  and  as  still  sub» 
sisting,  entered  upon  its  functions  in  1789.  On  the  2rst  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1787,  Congress  had  declared  that  it  was  unable  to  conduct 
the  government  under  the  articles  of  the  first  confederation  of 
1777.  Each  of  the  thirteen  States  had  then  its  separate  legisla- 
ture, each  being,  in  fact,  an  independent  republic  assuming  an  ab- 
solute sovereignty.  There  was  no  sufficient  central  authority  to 
act  for  the  whole  of  the  States  as  composing  one  nation.  An  as- 
sembly of  fifty-five  members,  with  Washington  as  its  president; 
framed  the  second  constitution,  by  which  the  authority  is  divided 
between  the  Federal  government  and  the  States.  The  object 
aimed  at  was,  that  each  State  should  continue  to  govern  itself  in 
whatever  concerned  its  internal  affairs,  but  that  the  Union  should 
represent  one  compact  body,  providing  for  the  general  exigencies 
of  the  people.  The  Constitution  did  not  attempt  to  prescribe  the 
government  of  the  separate  States,  each  of  which  had  its  own  con- 
stitution. The  nature  and  duties  of  the  Federal  government  were 
defined  with  an  exactness  which  shows  how  comprehensive  was 
the  prevision  of  the  able  men  who  drew  up  the  articles  which  dur- 
ing a  very  long  period  maintained  so  many  conflicting  interests  in 
tolerable  harmony.  The  Federal  government  was  endowed  with 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  ix>wers.  All  legislative  author- 
ity was  vested  in  a  Congress  of  the  United  States,  consisting  of  a 
Senate  and  a  House. of  Representatives.  The  Senate  was  com- 
posed of  two  members  from  each  State,  whether  large  or  small. 
The  House  of  Representatives  was  composed  of  a  varying  num- 
ber from  each  State,  according  to  the  amount  of  population.  With 
the  Congress  abided  the  power  of  raising  an  army  and  navy,  of 
declaring  war,  of  making  peace,  of  levying  taxes  for  the  common 
defence  and  welfare  o£  the  United  States.  The  executive  power 
was  vested  in  an  elective  President  of  the  United  States,  who,  in 
some  particulars,  was  to  act  under  the  advice  and  with  the  consent 
of  the  Senate.  The  judicial  power  of  the  Federal  government  was 
vested  in  one  supreme  court,  in  district  courts,  and  in  circuit  courts. 

The  sovereignty  of   the  people,  which  had  been  nurtured 
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amongst  tlie  original  settlers^  became  the  guiding  principle  of  the 
revolution  which  established  the  independence  of  America.  The 
most  conspicuous  leaders  of  that  revolution  were  mea  of  old 
family  and  of  competent  fortunes ;  but  the  democratic  element, 
progressively  increasing  in  power,  gradually  weakened  and  finally 
destroyed  the  influence  derived  from  property  and  from  ancient 
associations.  The  English  laws  of  entail  enabled  estates,  espe* 
cially  in  Virginia,  to  be  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation. 
Estates  tail  were  abolished  in  Virginia  in  1776:  in  other  States 
the  English  entail  laws  were  wholly  suppressed ;  and  in  others 
were  greatly  modified.  The  desire  for  free  circulation  of  property, 
in  accordance  with  the  general  principles  of  equality  which  per- 
vaded the  American  government,  caused  the  rejection  of  the  Eng- 
lish laws  respecting  descent.  *^  If  a  man  dies  intestate,  his  prop- 
erty goes  to  his  heirs  in  a  direct  line.  If  he  has  but  one  heir  or 
heiress,  he  or  she  succeeds  to  the  whole.  If  there  are  several 
heirs  of  the  same  degree,  they  divide  the  inheritance  equally 
amongst  them,  without  distinction  of  sex.*'  * 

In  1790  tiie  Federal  Union  comprised  the  New  England  States 
of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Isl- 
and, Connecticut;  the  Middle  States  of  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland ;  the  Southern  States  of  Vir- 
ginia, North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia.  Vermont  had 
been  added  to  the  origmal  Federation  of  thirteen  States — vindi- 
cated by  the  stripes  of  the  American  flag.  These  States,  with 
about  100,000  settlers  in  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  had,  in  1790^ 
according  to  the  census,  a  population  of  about  4  millions  ;  in  1800 
the  population  was  nearly  5>^  millions  ;  in  1810  it  was  nearly  yyi 
millions.  The  rate  of  increase  in  twenty  years  was  very  large  in 
the  States  composing  the  Union  in  1790;  but  a  million  of  people 
had  been  added  in  iSio  by  the  families  tliat  had  penetrated  into 
the  wilds  of  the  West  and  South- West  Communities  rose  up,  in 
regions  almost  unknown  to  the  founders  o{  the  American  republic, 
to  claim  their  place  in  the  Union  as  independent  States,  having  a 
sufficient  amount  of  population  to  entitle  them  to  that  distinction. 
Kentucky  was  admitted  to  the  Union  in  1 792 ;  Tennessee  in  T  796  ; 
Ohio  in  1803.  Louisiana,  which  had  been  purchased  from  France 
In  1S03,  became  a  member  of  the  Federation  in  18x2.  These 
States  added  largely  to  the  democratic  element  in  the  government 
In  1790  there  were  nearly  700,000  slaves  in  the  Union ;  in  1800 
they  approached  900,000 ;  in  1810  they  amounted  to  nearly  1,200,00a 

*  Kent's  "  Commentaries,"  quoM  in  Dtt  TocqucTine,  *'  Xkmocracy  in  Amtrici," 
vol.  i.  p.  383. 
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Of  the  old  States,  the  four  Southern,  with  Maryland,  contained, 
almost  exclusively,  the  Slave  Population.  The  coloured  race  were 
soon  abundantly  found  amongst  the  swarms  of  the  new  Western 
States,  particularly  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  In  the  ratio  of 
Representatives  to  Population,  three-fifths  of  the  slaves  were  added 
to  the  whole  numl^er  of  free  persons  in  each  State.  The  slaves, 
Qncared  for  by  legislation,  augmented  the  legislative  power  of  the 
slave-owners.  Universal  Suffrage  bad  one  exception — "Blacks 
excluded." 

Such  was  the  community  that,  in  1812,  declared  war  against 
Great  Britain. 

John  Adams,  the  second  President  of  the  United  States,  was 
elected  upon  the  retirement  of  Washington  after  his  eight  years' 
service,  at  the  end  of  1796.  According  to  the  American  constitu- 
tion, the  President  might  be  once  re-elected  on  the  expiration 
of  his  first  term  of  four  years.  Adams  was  not  so  re-olected,  al- 
though he  had  filled  the  office  of  Vice-President  for  eight  years 
under  Washington.  Each  of  these  eminent  men  was  opposed  to 
the  extreme  Democratic  party,  of  which  Jefferson  was  the  most 
distinguished  representative.  The  contest  between  the  Feder- 
alists and  the  Democrats  was  the  most  violent  that  the  Union  had 
beheld ;  and  it  ended  by  the  election  of  Jefferson  as  President  by 
a  majority  of  one  vote  of  the  electoral  body.  Jefferson  himself 
described  this  event  of  1801  as  a  pacific  revolution,  as  real  as  that 
of  1776 — a  revolution  not  in  the  form  of  the  powers,  but  in  the 
principles,  of  the  government,  waich  had  comfielled  the  vessel  of 
the  state  to  float  out  of  the  monarchical  current  in  which  a  faction, 
as  if  possessed — a  faction  composed  of  Anglicised  Royalists  and 
Aristocrats — had  detained  it  during  the  sleep  of  the  people.  The 
revolution  of  1801,  he  held,  had  carried  the  vessel  of  the  state  into 
its  natural  course — the  Republican  and  Democratic  course.* 

During  the  Presidency  of  Washington  it  was  with  great  diffi- 
culty that  he  could  prevent  the  sympathies  of  the  people  with  Re- 
publican France  from  plunging  America  into  war  with  England. 
There  had  been  a  French  and  an  English  party  since  the  Union 
of  the  States  in  1789,  It  is  pointed  out  as  remarkable,  that  most 
of  the  veterans  who  bore  arms  against  England  during  the  Revolu- 
tion had  become  of  the  English  party.  This  party  included  the 
majority  of  the  wealthy  and  the  educated.  But  the  universality 
of  suffrage  more  and  more  compelled  every  candidate  for  power 
to  become  the  partisan  of  France.f     When  the  Democratic  pyty 

*  CovneKs  de  Wh,  "Thnmas  Jefferson,  UCtodtsHistorique^"  Paris  i86i. 
^SiDiond,  '*  Tour  in  Great  Bntmf,*'  t(A.  h-y.  $a^  '         '      .' 
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became  supreme  under  Jefferson  from  1801  to  1809,  and  afterwards 
under  James  Madison,  although  it  might  have  been  conceived  that 
the  despotism  of  the  Consulate  and  tlie  Empire  would  have  re- 
volted the  genuine  friends  of  liberty,  the  commercial  derangements 
arismg  out  of  Bonaparte's  Milan  and  Berlin  decrees  were  ten- 
derly dealt  with,  whilst  the  results  of  the  counter  measures  of  the 
British  Orders  in  Council  created  in  the  majority  an  exclusive 
bitterness  of  feeling  against  this  country.*  The  injuries  inflicted 
upon  American  commerce  by  the  decrees  of  Napoleon  called  forth 
no  warlike  manifestation  of  American  resentment  The  Orders  in 
Council  of  England,  in  connection  with  the  assertion  of  our  claim  to 
a  right  of  search  for  British  sailors  in  American  trading  vessels,  pro- 
duced a  hostile  Message  to  Congress  of  the  American  President  on 
the  1st  of  June,  181 2.  This  waA  the  prologue  to  the  Act  of  the 
i8th  of  June  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  by  winch 
war  was  declared  "  to  exist  between  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  and  the  dependencies  thereof  and  the  United 
States  of  America  and  their  territories."  Five  days  after  the  date 
of  this  declaration  of  war,  and  before  the  Message  of  Madison  could 
have  been  known  in  England,  our  government  had  unconditionally 
suspended  the  Orders  in  Council  as  regarded  America.  A  con- 
ditional revocation  of  the  Orders  appeared  in  the  "  London  Gazette  " 
of  the  3rd  of  April.  This  holding  out  the  hand  of  fellowship  did 
not  produce  a  corresponding  demonstration.  The  great  Demo 
cratic  party  were  bent  upon  war.f 

To  attempt  to  arrive  at  an  impartial  estimate  of  facts  from  the 
counterpleas  of  two  parties  in  a  civil  cause,  is  a  very  difficult  and 
unsatisfactory  task.  To  judge  between  two  angry  nations  by  the 
accusations  and  recriminations  of  their  manifestoes,  would  be  an 
attempt  still  more  embarrassing  to  the  historian.  The  Message  of 
the  American  President  of  the  ist  of  June  is  such  an  ex-parte 
manifesto ;  J  the  Declaration  of  the  Prince  Regent,  relative  to  the 
causes  and  origin  of  the  war  with  America,  of  the  9th  of  January, 
181 3,  is  a  state  paper  of  a  similar  character. §  Tliere  is,  however, 
a  very' remarkable  document  of  American  origin,  which,  although 
coming  from  a  community  whose  interests  were  deeply  opposed 
to  the  war,  tnay  furnish  some  evidence  to  test  the  value  of  the 
rival  pkas  of  the  two  belligerent  governments.  |  On  the  14th  of 
June,  1813,  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  addressed 
a  Remonstrance  to  the  Senate  and  Representatives  of  the  United 

•  AtUe^  p.  264.  1  Antet  p.  326. 

X  **  Aomial  lUgiitK  *'  for  i8tt,  p.  424.  §  H&titard,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  363. 

I  "  Annual  Register/*  1819*  p.  409  (State  Psqpcn). 
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States  in  Congress  assembled,  m  which  it  was  contended  that, 
**the  promptness  with  which  Great  Britain  hastened  to  repeal  her 
Orders,  before  the  declaration  of  war  by  the  United  States  was 
made  known  to  her,  and  the  restoration  of  an  immense  amount  of 
property,  then  within  her  power,  can  leave  but  little  doubt  that  the 
war,  on  our  part,  was  premature ;  and  still  less,  that  the  persever- 
ance in  it,  after  that  repeal  was  known,  was  improper,  impolitic, 
and  unjitst."    The  Legislature  of   Massachusetts  maintained  that 
the  United  States  had  never  induced  Great  Britain  to  believe  that 
the  impressment  of  her  own  seamen  on  board  of  American  ships 
was  a  reasonable  ground  of  war.     It  held  that  the  evil  of  impress- 
ment had  been  grossly  exaggerated  ;  *  and  that  an  honest  and  fair 
proposal  to  exclude  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  from  the  Ameri- 
can service  would  have  produced  an  honourable  and  advantageous 
arrangement  of  the  whole  question.     The  Prince   Regent,  in  his 
Declaration,  avers,  that  the  complete  subserviency  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  the  ruler  of  France  was  the  real  cause 
of  the  war ;  "  that  from  their  common  origin,  from  their  common 
interests,  and  from  their  professed  principles  of  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence, the  United  States  was  the  last  power  in   which  Great 
Britain   could  have  expected   to  find  a   willing  instrument  and 
abettor  of  French  tyranny."    The  Remonstrance  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Massachusetts  echoes  this  charge  in  words  of  glowing 
eloquence  :  "  If  war  must  have  been  the  portion  of  these  United 
States  ;  if  they  were  destined  by  Providence  to  march  the  down- 
ward road  to  slavery,  through  foreign  conquest  and  military  usur- 
pation, your  remonstrants  regret  that  such  a  moment  and  such  an 
occasion  should  have  been  chosen  for  the  experiment ;  that  while 
the  oppressed  nations  of  Europe  are  making  a  magnanimous  and 
glorious  effort  against  the  common  enemy  of  free  states,  we  alone, 
the  descendants  of  the  pilgrims,  sworn  foes  to  civil  and  religious 
slavery,  should  voluntarily  co-operate  with  the  oppressor  to  bind 
other  nations  in  his  chains." 

The  policy  of  Jefferson  during  the  eight  years  of  his  Presidency, 
and  that  of  Madison  during  the  first  three  years  of  his  tenure  of 
office,  was  not  to  draw  the  sword  against  either  of  the  two  great 
belligerents  who  interfered  with  the  peaceful  course  of  American 
commerce  by  their  decrees  and  counter-decrees.  Their  weapons 
were  embargoes  and  tariffs.     Gradually  the  war-party  in  the  States 

*  Simond  says  that  one  half  of  the  crews  of  American  ships  wens  British  seamen,  hav* 
ing  false  protectioDS,  and  yet  not  one  in  a  hundred  was  impressed.  He  himself  owned 
twenty-foar  American  vessels,  and  had  not  ten  sailors  imprei^ed  out  of  them  during  th« 
war»  although  a  great  number  were  British-bom.    ("  Tour,"  vol.  i.  p.  334.) 
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became  irresistible.  Six  months  oaly  were  wanting  to  tlie  comple- 
tion of  the  term  of  Madison's  Presi4ency ;  he  would  not  be  re- 
elected if  he  did  not  yield  to  the  popular  voice,  whose  passionate 
expression,  in  the  Slave  States  esi^ecially,  was  no  evidence  against 
its  real  strength.  In  a  mixed  gfivernment  the  violence  of  the  mul- 
titude has  a  counterpoise  in  the  sagacity  and  prudence  of  the  more 
educated  classes.  In  America,  when  two  generals,  friends  of- 
Washington,  who  had  advocated  peace,  were  conveyed  to  prisoo- 
to  shelter  them  from  the  mob,  and  when  the  mob  broke  open  the 
prison,  fractured  the  skull  of  one,  and  killed  another  on  the  spot^ 
the  lesson  was.  very  intelligible  to  waverers  between  war  and  peace. 
Jefferson  himself  dreaded  going  to  war,  because  "  the  licentious 
and  lying  character  of  our  journals,  but  more  than  this,  the  mar* 
vellous  credulity  with  wliich  the  members  of  Congress  received 
every  current  lie,"  would  produce  constant  embarrassment  to  the 
government  in  the  conduct  of  the  war.  The  newspapers  had  be- 
come a  new  power  in  the  Federation,  "  indispensable  to  the  exist- 
ence of  freedom,  and  nearly  incompatible  with  the  maintenance  of 
public  order."  *  Yet  their  rapid  and  excessive  multiplication  had 
neutralized  their  influence.  In  1775  there  were  37  newspapers  in 
the  thirteen  States;  in  1810  there  were  358  in  the  Union.  Jeffer- 
son, however  "quaker"  was  his  general  policy,  looked  upon  the 
probable  issue  of  the  war  of  181 2  with  an  almost  childish  confi- 
dence. The  United  States  had  only  to  create  a  marine  to  free  the 
seas  from  the  ascendancy  of  Great  Britain.  Upon  American  ground 
they  would  be  irresistible.  The  invasion  of  Canada  would  be  only 
a  march.  To  carry  Halifax  would  be  merely  an  affair  of  a  few 
months.  New  York  might  be  burnt  by  the  British  fleet,  but  could 
not  the  government  of  the  Union,  in  its  turn,  cause  London  to  be 
burnt  by  English  mercenaries,  easily  recruited  from  a  starving  cor- 
rupt population  ?  No  truce,  no  intermission,  before  Canada  was 
obtained  as  an  indemnity  for  a  thousand  ships  seized  by  British 
cruisers,  and  for  six  thousand  seamen  carried  off  by  impressment. 
No  sheathing  the  sword  before  full  security  for  the  future  was  ob- 
tained for  every  man  sailing  under  the  American  flag.  All  this  ac- 
complished,— peace  with  Great  Britain,  and  war  with  France.  Such 
were  the  dreams  of  the  man  who  drew  the  first  Declaration  of  In* 
dependence,  and  who  believed  that  nothing  was  beyond  the  power 
of  a  democratic  government,  f     The  warlike  impulses  of  this  de- 

•  He  Tocqueville,  vgl.  ii.  p.  ao. 

t. These  optnioiui.are  supported  by  a  reference  to  five  letters  ef  JefiEcnon*  oi  .Taniisinr, 
Juae,  and  Aufttist,  i8ia,  to  be  fouod  in  **  Worka  of  Jeffenon/'  vol.  yU  Se«  Da  Witf 
**  Thomas  JeffeiaoD,'*  p.  3S6. 
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mocracy  were  sensibly  tnitigaled  by  the  andden  presBure  of  taxatioa 
for  the  general  purposes  of  the  Federal  government,  in  addition  to 
(he  local  taxation  of  each  State.  In  the  four  years  ended  1811, 
die  expenditure  upon  the  Military  and  Naval  Establishments  was 
about  24minions  of  dollars.  In  the  four  years  ended  181 5,  they  had 
reached  102  millions  of  dollars.  The  Public  Debt  had  been  more 
than  doubled  between  1813  and  181 6,  as  compared  with  the  four 
previous  years. 

The  injurious  effects  to  the  commerce  of  both  countries  which 
resulted  from  the  British  Orders  in  Council,  the  American  Embargo 
Acts,  and  the  war,  are  manifest  in  the  returns  of  exports  of  British 
produce  to  the  Ignited  States,  and  of  the  total  exports  from  Ameri- 
can ports  to  all  countries.  In  1807  the  United  States  imported 
nearly  twenty-nine  millions  of  pounds'  worth  of  foreign  merchan- 
cli£;e,  and  exported  twenty-two  millions  and  a  half  of  home  and: 
foreign  produce.  In  i8n  the  imports  and  the  exports  were  less  by 
one  halL  In  181 4  tlie  total  imports  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
amounted  only  to  2,700,000/.,  and  the  total  exports  to  1,440,000/. 
The  internal  resources  of  America  were  indeed  very  great,  in  her 
unlimited  amount  of  territory,  in  the  adventurous  industry  of  her 
people,  and  in  the  rapid  multiplication  of  the  communications  be- 
tween the  several  States.  In  1790  there  were  under  2000  miles 
of  Post  Routes,  with  75  Post-offices.  In  181 5  there  were  nearly 
44,000  miles  of  Post  Routes,  with  3000  Post-Offices.  But  the  Ameri- 
can population  would  never  have  quadrupled  in  half  a  century  without 
the  stimulus  of  foreign  commerce.  The  great  Cotton  cultivation  of 
the  Southern  States  was  at  the  period  of  this  war  very  imperfectlv 
developed,  and  tlieir  slave  population  was  consequently  less  iden- 
tified with  the  ruthless  tyranny  of  the  demand  for  labour  than  with 
the  milder  servitude  under  l^e  original  planters.  It  might  have 
been  supposed  that  the  interruption  of  our  cotton  supply  by  the 
war  of  181 2  would  have  produced  an  essential  derangement  of  that 
great  branch  of  our  manufacturing  industry  which  had  enabled  us 
in  a  considerable  degree  to  support  the  pressure  of  the  continental 
war.  But  at  that  period  the  imports  of  American  cotton  were  com-, 
paratively  trifling.  The  first  arrival  of  cotton  wool  from  America 
was  one  bag  from  Charleston  delivered  at  Liverpool  in  1785.  In 
1791  only  2,000,000  lbs.  of  cotton  were  grown  in  the  United  States  ; 
in  1 801  the  crop  was  about  40,000,000  lbs. ;  in  181 1  the  crop  was 
estimated  at  80,000,000  lbs.  The  exports  of  cotton,  which  had  been 
62,000,000  lbs.  in  181 1,  were  reduced  to  28,000,000  lbs.  in  181 2,  and 
to  19,000,000  lbs.  in  1 813.  When  we  compare  these  fijjfures  with 
the  961,707,264  lbs.  of  raw  cotton  imported  into  the  United  King- 
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dom  from  the  United  States  in  the  year  ending  31st  of  December, 
1859,  ^^  '^^y  estimate  the  danger  and  difficulty  of  a  diminished 
supply  now,  as  compared  with  the  period  when  the  commercial 
intercourse  of  the  two  countries  was  wholly  suspended,  except 
through  the  extensive  operation  of  that  contraband  trade  which  no 
blockade  or  embargo  could  prevent.  *  It  is  a  singular  fact,  as  show- 
ing the  notions  of  commercial  policy  which  prevailed  at  that  period 
in  the  legislative  mind,  that  Earl  Darnley,  in  the  House  of  Lords 
on  May  14,  181 3,  complained  that  **  American  cotton,  on  a  system 
that  could  not  be  too  severely  reprobated,  had,  until  lately,  been 
allowed  to  be  imported,  to  the  great  detriment  of  our  own  colonies 
and  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  territory  of  our  enemies,  f  The 
cotton-spinners  of  York  at  the  time  addressed  a  petition  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  which  they  said,  that  having  learnt  that 
petitions  had  been  presented  to  the  House  in  favour  of  a  prohi- 
bition on  the  exportation  of  cotton-wool,  the  growth  of  America, 
they  prayed  the  House  not  to  adopt  any  measures  which  would 
assist  the  efforts  of  foreign  nations  to  supplant  our  cotton  manu- 
facture, and  which  would  prove  the  entire  ruin  of  the  trade  of  the 
petitioners.  % 

In  the  Remonstrance  of  Massachusetts  the  Congress  is  asked, 
'*  Must  we  add  another  example  to  the  catalogue  of  republics  which 
have  been  ruined  by  a  spirit  of  foreign  conquests.  .  .  .  Were  not 
the  territories  of  the  United  States  sufficiently  extensive  before  the 
annexation  of  Louisiana,  the  projected  reduction  of  Canada,  and 
the  seizure  of  West  Florida  ?  '*  Within  a  fortnight  after  the  dec- 
laration of  war,  the  American  general  Hull  set  out  for  the  invasion 
of  Canada  with  a  force  of  2800  men.  On  the  12th  of  July  he  crossed 
the  river  Detroit,  and  captured  the  small  open  town  of  Sandwich. 
From  this  place  he  issued  a  proclamation  threatening  a  war  of  ex- 
termination if  the  savages  were  employed  in  resisting  his  advance. 
The  English  commander,  major-general  Brock,  had,  however,  col- 
lected a  force  of  700  British  regulars  and  militia,  and  600  Indians, 
with  which  he  repulsed  Hull  in  three  attempts  against  Fort  Am- 
herstburg,  and  compelled  him  to  recrbss  the  river  to  Detroit.  On 
the  i6th  of  August  Hull  capitulated  with  2500  men  to  Brock  and 
his  little  army.  A  second  attempt  to  invade  Upper  Canada  was 
made  by  the  American  general  Wadsworth,  who,  on  the   13th  of 

•  For  the  preceding  statistical  facts  regarding  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the  War, 
we  have  consulted  **  Geography  of  America,"  published  by  the  Society  for  Diffusion  of 
Useful  Knowledge;  Porter's  "  Progress  of  the  Nation;"  Macgregor*s  "Commercial 
StatisUcs,"  vol.  iii. ;  the  "  English  Cyclopedia,"  art.  United  Sutes  ;  and  the  "  American 
Aknanac,"  for  1861. 

t  Hanaard,  vol.  xxvi.  col.  tfo.  t  Ibid^^  p.  ao3. 
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Octoberi  carried  Queenstown,  with  a  large  force.  In  the  defence 
of  Queenstawn,  general  Brock,  the  gallant  English  commander, 
fell ;  but  reinforcements  of  English  troops  having  arrived,  Wads- 
worth  was  totally  defeated,  and  surrendered  with  900  men.  At  the 
time  of  Hull's  capitulation  to  Brock,  the  American  fort  in  the  small 
island  in  Michillimackinac  was  taken  by  a  force  of  English,  of 
Canadians,  and  of  Indians. 

The  employment  of  Indians  in  the  first  American  war,  had 
aroused  the  eloquent  wrath  of  Chatham,  when  he  exclaimed,  "  Who 
Ts  the  man  who  will  dare  to  authorize  and  associate  to  our  arms  the 
tomahawk  and  scalping  knife  of  the  savage  ?"  Not  only  American 
but  English  writers  denounce  their  employment  in  the  war  of  181 2, 
as  a  stain  upon  our  national  reputation.  Certainly  it  is  to  be  appre- 
hended that  whenever  the  Indians  were  acting  in  detached  bodies, 
as  allies  of  the  British  and  Canadians,  their  warfare  was  marked 
by  the  reckless  destruction  of  life  and  property,  and  by  their  accus- 
tomed cruelty  to  the  vanquished  enemy.  It  is  not  clear,  however, 
that  the  charge. is  unexceptionably  just  that  the  British  brought 
into  the  conflict  "savages  of  too  low  an  order  to  be  under  military 
command."'*  It  is  but  fair  to  state  that  in  the  last  despatch  of 
general  Brock,  addressed  to  sir  George  Prevost,  Governor  in  chief 
of  the  British  provinces  of  North  America,  he  says,  that  many  of 
the  Indian  nations  had  been  engaged  in  active  warfare  with  the 
United  States,  notwithstanding  the  constant  endeavours  of  the 
British  government  to  dissuade  them  from  it;  that  from  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  war,  they  took  a  most  active  part ;  and  that  they  were 
led  in  an  attack  upon  Hull  at  Detroit  by  an  English  colonel  and  an 
English  captain.  "  Nothing,"  adds  general  Brock,  "  could  exceed 
their  order  and  steadiness.  A  few  prisoners  were  taken  by  them 
during  the  advaffce,  whom  they  treated  with  every  humanity.  Such 
was  their  forbearance  and  attention  to  what  was  required  of  them, 
that  the  enemy  sustained  no  other  loss  in  men  than  what  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  fire  of  our  battery."  f  This  might  have  been  an  ex- 
ceptional case,  in  which  the,  common  ferocity  of  Indian  warfare 
miffht  have  been  controlled  bv  one  of  the  most  honourable  and  the 
most  lamented  of  the  British  officers  in  America.  The  savages 
fighting  under  him  cannot  be  described  as  of  "too  low^  an  order  to 
be  under  military  command."  The  British  authorities  undoubtedly 
put  arms  into  the  hands  of  the  Indian  chiefs  when  the  war  broke 
out.  The  crime  was  not  in  arming  these  daring  warriors,  with  the 
intent  to  bring  them  under  the  common  subjection  of  the  soldier  to 

*  H.  Martineaa,  "  Introduction  to  History  of  the  Peace." 
t  London^  Gazette,  October  6th,  18 la,  in  **  Annual  Register." 
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his  officer ;  but  in  leaving  them  when  they  were  armed  to  their  owft 
uncontrolled  action,  in  which  "  forbearance  "  would  have  been 
accounted  by  them  weakness  and  not  virtue. 

The  early  successes  of  our  land  forces  could  scarcely  have  been 
expected.  The  number  of  regular  British  trcops  in  Canada  was 
about  4500  men  ;  the  militia  of  the  two  provinces  was  not  more  in 
number.  The  American  regular  army  was  equally  smalL  But  the 
prowess  of  the  American  militia  had  been  capable  in  the  former 
war  of  gaining  victories  over  the  disciplined  troops  of  Burgoyn« 
and  Cornwallis.  The  politicians  of  London  were  surprised  at  th4 
victories  of  1812.  They  saw  a  great  host  of  the  militia  of  the 
Northern  States  ready  to  fight  with  the  warlike  enthusiasm  of 
democratic  populations.  They  were  unacquainted  with  the  philo- 
sophical demonstration,  ^Uhat  when  a  democratic  people  engager 
in  a  war  after  a  long  peace,  it  incurs  much  more  risk  of  defeat  than 
any  other  nation."  The  first  successes  of  our  armies  in  America 
begat  a  confidence  that  the  duration  of  the  war  would  be  attended 
with  similar  triumphs.  There  was  surprise  whep  our  troops  in 
Canada  were  beaten.  There  was  universal  indignation  when,  in 
the  last  year  of  the  war,  the  choicest  of  the  Peninsular  troops  were 
routed  at  New  Orleans.  It  was  not  understood  that  the  chances 
of  success  for  the  army  of  a  democratic  people  are  necessarily 
increased  by  a  prolonged  war ;  and  that  such  an  army,  if  not 
ruined  at  first,  would  become  the  victors.* 

At  the  commencement  of  the  war  of  181 2,  the  naval  force  of  the 
United  States  consisted  of  four  frigates  and  eight  sloops,  manned 
by  6000  seamen.  The  British  navy  comprised,  of  ships  la  com* 
mission  for  sea  service,  a  total  of  621 ;  of  these,  102  were  ships  of 
the  line ;  of  frigates,  from  44  guns  to  32,  there  were  1 1 1  ;  of  smaller 
frigates,  sloops,  gun-brigs,  and  cutters,  there  were  more  than  300.  f 
What,  thought  the  people  of  this  country,  could  the  petty  American 
navy  effect  against  such  a  force  ?  The  London  Gazette,  of  the  6th 
of  October,  announced  the  capture  of  Detroit  and  the  capitulation 
of  Hull.  The  London  Gazette,  of  the  loth  of  October,  contains  a 
despatch  from  vice-admiral  Sawyer,  enclosing  "  a  letter  from  cap- 
tain Dacres,  of  his  Majesty's  late  ship  Guerri^re,  giving  an 
account  of  his  having  sustained  a  close  action  of  near  two  hours, 
on  the  19th  ult.,  with  the  American  frigate  Constitution,  of  very 
superior  force  both  in  guns  and  men  (of  the  latter  almost  double), 
when  the  Guerri^re,  being  totally  dismasted,  she  rolled  so  deep  as 
(o  render  all  further  efforts  at  the  guns  unavailing,  and  it  became 

•  See  De  Tocqueville,  toI.  iy.  chap.  nriv. 
t  See  tables  to  Junei't ''  Naval  History." 
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a  duty  to  spare  the  lives  of  the  remaining  part  of  her  valuable  crew 
by  hauling  down  her  colours."  The  American  frigate  Ccnslitution, 
which  captured  the  Guerri^re,  was  of  1533  tons,  whilst  the  Eng- 
lish frigate  was  of  1092  tons.  On  the  i6th  of  October  the  American 
brig  Wasp  captured  the  British  sloop  Frolic,  each  being  of  18  guns, 
but  the  American  vessel  much  superior  in  tonnage.  Both  these 
small  vessels  were  captured  soon  after  the  action  Ijy  the  British  ship 
of  the  line  Poictiers.  Another  disaster  quickly  followed  the  loss 
of  tlie  Guerri^re.  The  British  frigate  Macedonian,  after  a  most 
gallant  fight,  was  captured  by  the  American  frigate  United  States. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  Guerri^re,  the  tonnage  of  the  Macedonian 
was  nearly  a  third  less  than  the  tonnage  of  the  enemy's  frigate. 
Again,  on  the  29th  of  December,  the  Java,  of  1092  tons,  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Constitution.  The  British  sloop  Peacock,  which 
struck  to  the  American  brig  Hornet  on  the  14th  of  February,  1813,- 
was  the  fifth  ship  of  our  navy,  numbering  621  vessels  in  com- 
mission for  sea  service,  which  had  hauled  down  its  colours  in 
Engagements  with  four  ships  of  that  navy  which  comprised  only 
four  frigates  and  eight  sloops.  The  people  of  this  country  were  in 
astonishment,  and  almost  in  despair,  at  this  unexpected  result.  1  he 
glory  of  our  navy  had  departed.  *'  The  charm  of  its'  invincibility 
had  now  been  broken ;  Its  consecrated  standard  no  longer  floated 
victorious  on  the  main."  *  France  and  other  nations  rejoiced,  say- 
ing that  England's  maritime  tyranny  was  at  an  end.  The  Admiralty 
was  assailed  by  denunciations  of  its  incapacity  and  neglect.  It 
was  answered  that  our  naval  force  on  the  American  stations  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war  was  in  no  degree  insuflScient ;  that  from 
Halifax  to  the  West  Indies  there  were  stationed  ships  seven  times 
more  powerful  than  the  whole  of  the  American  navy.  Our  govern- 
ment was  evidently  ignorant  of  the  great  inequality  in  the  com- 
parative size  of  what  were  called  American  frigates.  The  Constitu- 
tion, the  United  States,  and  the  President,  were  intended  for  line- 
of-battle  ship^^  Although  only  single-decked  vessels,  they  had  (he 
same  tonnage  and  capacity  forcarr^'ing  men  as  the  greater  number 
of  british  two-deckers.  They  were  ships  of  the  line  in  disguipe. 
The  Americans  no  doubt  knew  that  the  captain  of  a  British  32-gun 
frigate  was  bound  to  fight  any  single-decked  shfp,  and  that  he  would 
Itc  fiable  to  a  court-martial  if  he  shrank  from  such  an  engagement. 
Our  government,  which  prescribed  the  rule,  shut  Its  eyes  to  the 
inevitable  danger.  Scarcely  a  frigate  of  our  navy  in  the  Atlantic 
was  sailing  with  a  consort.  As  in  the  outset  of  every  other  war, 
and  too  often  during  its  continuance,  the  British  Admiralty  was 

* lS«rl  Damley  m'th*  House ol Lords,  May  14,  1S13— (Hamafd,  toI.  ruwCol.  i8a.) 
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the  slave  of  routine.  It  neither  built  frigates,  nor  cut  down  line- 
of-battle  ships,  capable  of  meeting  these  enormous  American  ves- 
sels called  frigates.  It  sent  the  captains  and  crews  of  ordinary 
frigates  to  fight  single-handed  against  such  disparity  of  force. 
There  were  numerous  fast  two-deckers  that  might  have  been  cm- 
ployed  on  the  American  stations,  ready  for  meeting  these  vessel* 
on  equal  terms.  The  Admiralty  believed  that  a  frigate  was  a 
frigate,  and  ought  to  contend  with  any  other  frigate.  The  govern* 
ment  was,  in  truth,  too  busy  with  the  European  war  to  pay  much 
attention  to  an  enemy  regarded  with  an  official  feeling  approaching 
to  contempt. 

Seven  years  only  had  elapsed  since  the  glories  of  Trafalgar, 
when  the  British  navy  felt  degraded  and  humiliated  by  these  un- 
foreseen triumphs  of  an  enemy  with  whom  that  generation  of  sea- 
men had  never  measured  their  strength.  A  spirit  of  emulation  waa 
quickly  roused.  The  commanders  and  crews  of  ships  in  the 
Atlantic  knew  that  it  would  not  be  enough  to  make  prize  of  mer- 
chant vessels  and  sweep,  privateers  from  the  seas,  but  that  the 
honour  of  the  British  flag  would  be  impaired  unless  some  achieve* 
ment  could  restore  its  old  prestige.  There  was  a  captain  of  a 
frigate  on  the  Halifax  station  whose  chivalrous  feeling  prompted 
him  to  some  exploit  in  which,  with  an  equal  enemy,  he  might  rely 
upon  a  sound  ship  and  upon  well-trained  men.  Captain  Broke,  of 
the  Shannon,  had,  by  careful  training,  brought  his  crew  into  the 
highest  state  of  efficiency.  He  had  been  long  watching  the  frigate 
Chesapeake  in  the  harbour  of  Boston.  These  frigates  were  of 
nearly  equal  strength  in  their  weight  of  metal  and  their  number  of 
men.  Captain  Broke,  in  his  desire  to  fight  a  duel  with  the  Ameri- 
can frigate,  had  sent  away  his  consort,  the  Tenedos,  and  had  then 
despatched  a  courteous  challenge  to  captain  Lawrence  of  the 
Chesapeake,  in  which  he  says  : — **  I  request  you  will  do  me  the 
favour  to  meet  the  Shannon,  ship  to  ship,  to  try  the  fortunes  of 
our  respective  flags.  All  interruption  shall  be  provided  against" 
This  challenge  was  sent  on  the  istof  June,  and  immediately  after- 
wards the  Shannon  lay-to  under  Boston  lighthouse.  Captain 
Lawrence  had  not  received  Broke 's  letter  when  he  sailed  out  6i 
the  harbour,  followed  by  many  seamen  and  other  inhabitants  of. 
Boston  in  barges  and  pleasure  boats,  who  expected  that  this  daring 
demonstration  of  the  hostile  frigate  would  be  followed  by  its  speedy 
capture.  At  half-past  five  in  the  afternoon  the  American  hauled 
up  within  hail  of  the  Englishman  on  the  starboard  side,  and  the 
battle  began.  After  two  or  three  broadsides  Jiad  been  exchanged^ 
the  Chesapeake  iell  on  board  the  Shannon,  her  miizen  chainr  lock- 
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log  in  with  her  adversary's  fore-rigging.  Broke  immediately  ordered 
the  two  ships  to  be  lashed  together,  and  the  select  men  to  prepare 
for  boarding.  His  own  pithy  narrative  tells  the  result  more  effect- 
ively than  any  amplification.  "  Our  gallant  bands  appointed  to 
that  service  immediately  rushed  in,  under  their  respective  officers, 
upon  the  enemy's  decks,  driving  everything  before  them  with  irre- 
sistible fury.  The  enemy  made  a  desperate  but  disorderly  resist- 
ance. The  firing  continued  at  all  the  gangways,  and  between  the 
tops,  but  in  two  minutes'  time  the  enemy  were  driven  sword  in 
hand  from  every  post.  The  American  flag  was  hauled  down,  and 
the  proud  old  British  union  floated  triumphant  over  it.  In  another 
minute  they  ceased  firing  from  below,  and  called  for  quarter.  The 
whole  of  this  service  was  achieved  in  fifteen  minutes  from  the 
commencement  of  the  action."  This  single  combat,  fought  on  the 
anniversary  of  Howe's  great  victory,  had  as  much  effect  in  restor- 
ing the  confidence  of  England  in  her  naval  arm  as  if  an  enemy's 
squadron  had  been  brought  captured  into  her  ports.  Captain 
Broke  sailed  off  with  his  prize  for  Halifax,  where  captain  Lawrence, 
who  had  fought  his  ship  with  real  heroism,  died  of  his  wounds, 
and  was  followed  to  the  grave  by  the  officers  of  the  Shannon. 

The  details  of  the  campaigns  in  Canada  would  have  small  in- 
terest for  the  present  generation.  The  vicissitudes  of  this  warfare, 
the  advance  of  the  Americans  one  week  and  their  retreat  the  next, 
the  skirmishes,  the  surprises,  scarcely  excited  the  attention  of  the 
public  of  this  country,  coming  close  upon  the  stimulating  narratives 
of  the  retreat  of  Napoleon  from  Moscow,  or  the  march  of  Welling- 
ton from  Torres  V^dras  to  Madrid.  The  battle  of  **  Chrystler's 
Farm  "  could  scarcely  compete  in  interest  with  the  victory  of  Sala- 
manca. In  1813  *^^  British  were  compelled  to  evacuate  York  (now 
Toronto),  the  capital  of  Upper  Canada.  The  Americans  there 
burnt  the  public  buildings ;  which  act  was  alleged  as  a  justification 
for  a  more  memorable  and  more  disgraceful  act  of  retaliation  by 
the  British  at  Washington.  In  an  attack  upon  Burlington,  the 
Americans  were  compelled  to  fall  back  upon  Niagara,  and  lost  a 
great  part  of  their  army  in  a  series  of  unsuccessful  actions.  The 
British  on  the  Detroit  frontier  were  forced  to  retreat  in  confusion. 
On  Lake  Ontario  our  troops,  tmder  sir  George  Prevost,  were  re- 
pulsed in  an  attack  opon  Sackett's  Harbour.  On  Lake  Erie  the 
superior  force  of  the  enemy  destroyed  our  flotilla ;  and  the  Ameri- 
cans, obtaining  the  command  of  the  lake,  became  masters  of  Upper 
Canada.  Ten  tho  sand  men  then  marched  from  different  points 
upoa  Lo/ver  Canada,  wher»  the  action  near  Chrystler's  Farm  took 
place,  and  )t)ie.  American  army,  totally  routed,  precipitately  crossed 
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the  St  Lawrence.  General  Hull  sustained  another  severe  defeat 
on  the  25th  of  December.  In  this  campaign,  when  the  American 
general  evacuated  Fort  St.  George,  by  the  express  orders  of  his 
government  he  burnt  the  Canadian  village  of  Newark.  The  order 
said,  "  The  exposed  part  of  the  frontier  must  be  protected  by  de- 
stroying such  of  the  Canadian  villages  in  its  front  as  would  best 
shelter  the  enemy  during  the  winter."  When  the  British  troops 
UfOder  colonel  Murray  defeated  the  Americans  at  Bu&do,  that  vil- 
lage was  burnt  as  well  as  the  village  of  Black  Rock;  and  the  In- 
dians were  let  loose  on  the  surrounding  country  to  take  vengeance 
for  the  conflagration  of  Newark.  Sir  George  Prevost  then  issued 
a  proclamation  lamenting  the  necessity  which  had  compelled  these 
reprisals,  and  deprecating  a  continuance  of  so  barbarous  a  system 
of  warfare.  His  retaliation  had  some  effect  upon  the  Americans 
in  putting  a  stop  to  what  an  officer  of  that  government  called  the 
*'new  and  degrading  system  of  defence,  which,  by  substituting  the 
torch  for  the  bayonet,  furnished  the  enemy  with  both  motive  and 
justification  for  a  war  of  retaliation."  *  The  disgrace  remained  to 
botk  sides.  The  retaliatory  spirit  was  strangely  exhibited  during 
this  year  in  another  form.  Twenty-three  prisoners  of  war  were 
sent  to  England  to  be  dealt  with  as  British  subjects.  The  Ameri- 
can general  then  ordered  into  close  confinement  twenty-three 
British  soldiers,  as  hostages  for  the  safety  of  the  twenty-three  who 
were  liable  to  be  dealt  with  as  traitors.  Our  government  selected 
forty-six  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers — prisoners  in  Eng- 
land— to  be  regarded  as  hostages  for  the  safety  of  the  twenty- 
three  prisoners  in  America.  The  affair  went  off  with  menaces ; 
and,  on  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  the  British  who  had  fought 
against  their  country,  and  the  hostages,  were  silently  released. 

The  desultory,  indecisive,  and  useless  fightings  in  Canada  had 
produced  not  the  slightest  effect  upon  the  relative  positions  o£ 
Great  Britain  and  America.  The  English,  however,  had  learnt  not 
to  underrate  the  courage  and  enterprise  of  their  enemy;  the 
Americans  had  learnt  that  Canada  could  not  be  conquered  in  a 
day's  march,  and  chat  a  handful  of  disciplined  troops  might  defend 
the  country  against  numerous  bands  imperfectly  organized.  The 
naval  successes  of  the  United  States  were  almost  whc^y  at  an  end 
after  the  first  year.  Our  government  learnt  a  little  caution  and 
providence,  and  gave  up  the  false  confidence  that  any  EnglisU 
frigate  could  fight  a  vessel  whose  tonnage  was  as  three  to  two.  The 
merchant  service  of  both  countries  sustained  severe  losses ;  but 
American  commerce  suffered  still  moa*»  from  the  restrictive  meas* 

*  AitnstrMg  ( Ani^rietn  Secr«tary-aNWaO'*i^ioMd  by^  Altoa* ' 
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ares  o£  the  American  government.  The  interruption  to  the  deal- 
ings of  North  and  South  with  neutral  states  was  so  serious,  tlut  in 
March,  1814,  the  President  proposed  to  Congress  the  repeal  of  the 
Embargo  and  Non-lraportation  Acts.  The  British  governmen' 
proclaimed  a  blockade  of  the  whole  Atlantic  coast  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  nearly  2000  miles  in  extent  and  abounding  in  harbours 
and  navigable  inlets.  The  President,  on  the  2yth  of  Jane,  pro- 
claimed that  such  a  blockade  was  not  a  regular  or  legal  blockade, 
as  defined  and  recognized  by  the  law  of  nations,  and  that  it  formed 
nr>  lawful  prohibition  or  obstacle  to  friendly  and  neutral  vessels  to 
trade  yvith  the  United  States.  We  have  shown  that  in  1814  the 
total  exports  of  the  United  States  had  fallen  to  less  than  a  million 
and  a  half  in  value.  The  government  had  almost  wholly  lost,  in 
the  excessive  falling  off  of  imports,  its  great  source  of  revenue — 
the  Customs.  It  resorted  in  1814  to  taxes  on  excisable  articles,  to 
I'cencea,  and  to  stamps.  The  system  of  loans,  coupled  with  the 
issue  of  Treasury  notes  was  also  adopted ;  and  the  public  debt  was 
very  quickly  doubled.  The  Democratic  party  was  depressed,  and 
almost  hopeless.  Jefferson  himself  began  to  speak  with  bitterness 
of  the  ruin  of  the  planters,  of  the  weight  of  the  taxes,  of  the  silly 
boasts  of  the  press.*  The  personal  lot  of  this  distinguished 
man  was  truly  pitiable.  He  said,  that  as  for  himself  this  state  of 
things  would  compel  him  to  make  the  sacrifice  of  all  tranquillity, 
of  all  comfort,  for  the  rest  of  his  days.  From  the  total  deprecia- 
tion of  the  products  which  ought  to  procure  him  subsistence  and 
independence,  he  should  be,  like  Tantalus,  dying  of  thirst,  with  the 
water  up  to  his  shoulders.  The  New  England  States  began  open- 
ly to  complain  of  that  preponderance  of  the  Southern  States  which 
had  forced' the  Union  into  war.  Very  early  in  the  contest  Massa- 
chusetts and  Connecticut  had  refused  to  send  their  contingents  to 
the  army  of  the  Union ;  and  now  Massachusetts  proposed  to  confer 
with  delegates  from  other  New  England  States,  *^  to  take  measures 
if  they  think  proper,  for  procuring  a  convention  of  delegates  from 
all  the  United  States,  to  revise  the  Constitution  " — in  other  words, 
to  break  u])  the  Union.  Six  years  later,  the  question  of  prepon- 
derance between  the  North  and  South  was  again  agitated,  upon 
the  discussions  on  the  admission  of  Missouri  to  the  Union  ;  in 
which  struggle  the  great  question  was  involved,  whether  slavery 
should  be  established  in  that  State,  or  excluded  by  the  term.s  of 
admission.  The  confidence  of  many  thoughtful  persons  in  the 
United  States  in  the  duration  of  the  Union  had  been  shaken  by 
the  divisions  of  Federalists  and  Republicans,  which  had  reached  a 

*  Letters  of  Jefferson,  in  the  sixth  volume  of  his  Works. 
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climax  in  the  war  of  1812.  Jefferson,  one  of  the  most  foreseeing 
of  the  founders  of  the  Republic,  did  not  regard  these  divisions  with 
alarm,  because  they  existed  in  the  bosom  of  each  State.  What  he 
regarded  with  alarm  was  the  coincidence  of  a  line  of  demarcation, 
moral  and  political,  with  the  geographical  line.  The  views  of  a 
sagacious  statesman  are  sometimes  prophetic.  The  idea  of  a  line  of 
geographical  demarcation  involving  a  different  system  of  politics 
and  morals,  once  conceived,  he  thought  could  never  be  effaced.  He 
believed  that  this  idea  would  appear,  on  every  occasion,  renewing 
irritation,  and  kindling  in  the  end  hate  so  mortal,  that  separation 
would  become  preferable  to  eternal  discord.  He  had  iDeen,  he 
said,  of  those  who  had  had  the  firmest  confidence  in  the  long 
duration  of  the  Union ;  he  began  much  to  doubt  it.* 

On  the  31st  of  May,  1814,  two  thousand  four  hundred  gallant 
troops,  the  soldiers  of  Wellington  in  the  PeninsulJi,  were  on  board 
a  fleet  in  the  Garonne,  waiting  a  favourable  wind^to  sail  for  America. 
They  consisted  of  the  Forty-fourth  and  the  Eighty-fifth  regiments, 
and  had  marched  from  Bayonne  when  the  white  flag  hoisted  on  the 
citadel  had  announced  that  the  war  with  France  was  at  an  end. 
Tlie  squadron  sailed  for  Bermuda,  where  they  were  joined  by  other 
forces.  The  troops,  amounting  to  about  3500  men,  were  under  the 
command  of  general  Ross.  Admiral  Cockburn  commanded  the 
fleet.  These  officers  were  experienced  and  energetic.  Their 
political  discretion  may  be  doubted,  although  their  first  dangerous 
and  unjustifiable  measi  res  might  have  been  under  the  positive 
direction  of  the  government  at  home.  Having  taken  possession 
of  the  Tangier  Islands  in  the  Bay  of  Chesapeake  they  invited  the 
negroes  in  the  adjoining  provinces,  with  a  j^romisa  of  emancipa- 
tion, to  join  the  British  forces.  Seventeen  l.undred  men  fled  from 
their  plantations,  and  were  marshalled  in  the  Fnglish  ranks.  This 
Incitement  of  the  negro  population  to  revolt  Was  a  measure  that 
the  most  uncompromising  hostility  and  the  ne.irest  danger  could 
scarcely  justify.  The  British  government  had  to  pay  a  heavy  fine 
to  the  owners  of  the  slaves  ;  the  amount  of  which  was  referred  at 
the  Treaty  of  Ghent  to  the  emperor  of  Russia.  He  awarded  a  com- 
pensation of  250,000/.  On  the  14th  of  August  admiral  Cockburn 
officially  announced  to  Mr.  Monroe,  the  American  Secretary  of 
State,  that  it  was  his  purpose  to  employ  the  force  under  his  direc- 
tion "in  destroying  and  laying  waste  such  towns  and  districts  upon 
the  coast  as  may  be  found  assailable."  He  added  tRat  this  was  in 
retaliation  for  a  wanton  destruction  committed  by  the  army  of  the 

*  Works,  vol.  vii.  quoted  by  De  Wit    See  Miss  Martineau,  "  History  of  the  Americaa 
Comproiaises." 
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United  States  in  Upper  Canada.*  The  announcement  was  after- 
wards withdrawn.  The  spirit  of  it  was  unhappily  preserved,  to 
diminish  the  lustre  of  a  brilliant  attack  upon  the  capital  of  the 
United  States.f 

The  British  squadron  having  ascended  the  river  Patuxent,  the 
army  was  disembarked  at  the  village  of  Benedict,  with  the  intention 
of  co-operating  with  admiral  Cockburn  in  an  attack  on  a  flotilla  of 
gunboats.  The  army  commenced  its  march  on  the  20th  of  August, 
and  in  three  days  had  advanced  to  within  sixteen  miles  of  Wash- 
ington. Admiral  Cockburn  had  during  this  time  taken  and 
destroyed  the  whole  of  the  flotilla.  On  the  23rd  general  Ross 
determined  to  make  an  attempt  to  carry  Washington.  He  put 
his  troops  in  motion  on  the  evening  of  the  23rd,  and  on  the  24th 
defeated  the  American  army,  amounting  to  between  eight  and  nine 
thousand  men.  The  catastrophe  is  related  in  few  words  by  general 
Ross  : — "  Having  halted  the  army  for  a  short  time,  1  determined  to 
inarch  upon  Washington,  and  reached  that  city  at  eight  o'clock  that 
night.  Judging  it  of  consequence  to  complete  the  destruction  of 
the  public  buildings  with  the  least  possible  delay,  so  that  the  army 
might  retire  without  loss  of  time,  the  following  buildings  were  set 
iire  to  and  consumed : — the  Capitol,  including  the  Senate-House 
and  House  of  Representatives,  the  Arsenal,  the  Dockyard,  Treas- 
ury, War-office,  President's  Palace,  Rope-walk,  and  the^reat  Bridge 
'  across  the  Potomac  :  in  the  dockyard  a  frigate  nearly  ready  to  be 
launched,  and  a  sloop-of-war,  were  consumed.  The  object  of  the 
expedition  being  accomplished,  I  determined,  before  any  greater 
.  force  of  the  enemy  could  be  assembled,  to  withdraw  the  troops, 
and  accordingly  commenced  retiring  on  the  night  of  the  2Sth." 

The  indignation  of  the  American  people  was  naturally  extreme 
at  an  event  which  was  not  unjustly  characterized  in  a  proclamation 
issued  from  Washington  on  the  ist  of  September.  The  President 
therein  accuses  the  invading  force,  that  during  their  possession  of 
the  capital  of  the  nation,  though  only  for  a  single  day,  "they 
wantonly  destroyed  the  public  edifices,  having  no  relation  in  their 
structure  to  operations  of  war,  nor  used  at  the  time  for  military 


^  Alison,  in  quoting  this  announcement,  makes  admiral  Cockburn  say,  that  it  became 
hoB  duty  to  do  this  "  under  the  new  and'imperatire  character  of  his  orders.*' 

t  The  duke  of  Wellingtdh  had  ever  scrupulously  respected  private  property,  and  had 
•pared  defenceless  places.  When  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  in  1844,  suggested  the  bom- 
lardment  of  Brigh^n  in  the  event  of  a  war,  the  duke  wrote  to  Mr.  Raikes— "  What  bat 
the  inordinate  desire  of  popularity  could  have  induced  a  man  in  his  station,  a  prince  of  the 
blood  royal,  the  eon  of  the  kingf  of  high  rank  and  pretenaoot  in  tbat  profession  of  the 
•ervitt,  towritb  and  publish  such  a  production— an  invitation  and  provocative  to  war,  to  be 
earned  on  in  a  mamner  such  as  has  been  disclaimed  by  the  civilised  portions  of  aunkind.*'— « 
CRaikes*  **  Correspondence,**  p.  366.) 
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annoyance ;  some  of  these  edifices  being  also  costly  monuments  of 
taste  and  of  the  arts,  and  others  repositories  of  the  public  archived, 
not  only  precious  to  the  nation,  as  the  memorials  of  its  origin  and 
its  early  transactions,  but  interesting  to  all  nations,  as  contribu- 
tions to  the  general  stock  of  historical  instruction  and  polJiical 
science."  In  England  there  was  a  general  feeling  that,  however 
brilliant  had  been  the  attack  upon  Washington,  the  destruction  of 
non-warlike  buildings  was  something  more  than  a  mistake.  It  was 
an  outrage  inconsistent  with  civilized  warfare,  which  was  not 
likely  to  produce  **on  the  inhabitants  a  deep  and  sensible  impres- 
sion of  the  calamities  of  a  war  in  which  they  have  been  so  wantonly 
involved."  Such  was  the  thoughtless  and  undignified  language  of 
the  Prince  Regent's  speech  on  opening  the  Session  of  Parliament 
on  the  8th  of  November.  A  more  sober  view  of  this  demonstration 
of  the  calamities  of  war  was  taken  by  a  high  military  authority  at 
the  Horse  Guards.  "It  may  tend  to  disunite  and  to  spread  alarm 
and  confusion,  but  I  incline  to  think  that  it  will  give  eventually 
more  power  to  the  Congress.  A  nation  may  be  overpowered  and 
compelled  to  peace,  but  it  must  be  a  most  contemptible  set  to  be 
frightened  into  one."  *  Lord  Grenville,  with  dignified  earnestness, 
lamented  a  departure  from  a  system  of  forbearance  which  had 
been  pursued  even  by  Napoleon  during  a  conflict  of  twenty  years, 
in  whose  hands  nearly  all  the  capitals  of  Europ>e  had  been,  and  in 
no  instance,  except  in  that  of  the  Kremlin  of  Moscow,  were  any 
unmilitary  buildings  destroyed.f  We  had  done,  said  Mr.  Whitbread, 
what  the  Goths  had  refused  to  do  at  Rome,  when  Belisarius  rej>- 
resented  to  them  that  to  destroy  works  of  art  was  to  erect  a 
monument  to  the  folly  of  the  destroyers.t  He  maintained  that  the 
outrage  at  Washington  had  conciliated  to  the  American  govern- 
ment those  parts  of  the  United  States  which  were  before  hostile  to 
it ;  had  put  in  motion  battalions  of  militia  which  before  were  not 
allowed  to  march.  It  had  united  all.  It  had  made  determined  op- 
position to  England  a  common  interest.§ 

Whether  to  the  destruction  of  the  public  buildings  of  Washing- 
ton may  be  attributed  the  extraordinary  vigour  which  seemed  now 
to  be  infused  into  the  military  character  of  the  American  democ- 
racy, it  is  certain  that  after  that  event  the  course  of  the  war  was 
one  of  almost  unvarying  success  to  their  arm's.  In  a  battle  on  the 
nth  of  September,  whic.i  was  the  prelude  to  an -attack  upon  Balti- 

•  Sir  Wllloitghbf  Gordon^  Letter  to  the  Speaker,  October  tst,  1814— 'Lord  Cokfaealer^ 
*  Wary,"  vol.  li,  p.  jao. 
t  Hfinttird,  vol.  xxix.  eol.  if,  %  See  Gibbodf-chap.  xltiit  jud*  306b 

%  "  Hansard,  vol.  xxix.  col.  47. 
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more,  general  Ross  was  mortally  wounded ;  and  colonel  Brooke 
who  succeeded  to  the  command,  although  gaining  a  victory,  wa3 
compelled  the  next  night  to  retreat  to  the  ships  which  were  intended 
to  co-operate  in  the  assault.  The  Americans  had  sunk  twenty 
vessels  in  the  Patapsco  river,  which  effectually  prevented  the 
British  squadron  rendering  any  aid.  But  a  more  serious  blow  was 
inflicted  upon  the  army  in  Canada.  Our  forces  there,  under  sir 
George  Prevost,  had  been  augmented  till  they  had  reached  sixteen 
thou  and  regular  troops,  who  had  arrived  from  the  South  of  France, 
with  the  full  conviction  on  the  part  of  our  government  that  the  war 
would  be  speedily  concluded  by  this  array  of  veterans  against  undis- 
ciplined masses.  Nine  thousand  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Peninsula 
were  to  act  in  co-operation  with  a  flotilla  on  Lake  Champlain.  This 
little  fleet  of  a  frigate,  a  brig,  a  sloop,  and  twelve  gunboats,  was 
ill-manned  and  equipped.  The  American  squadron  on  the  lake  was 
very  superior  in  strength.  The  troops  under  Prevost  were  to  attack 
the  redoubts  of  Plattsburg,  whilst  our  flotilla  was  engaged  with  the 
vessels  in  the  bay.  Captain  Downie  led  his  ship  the  Conflance 
gallantly  into  action ;  but  when  a  heavy  Are  opened  from  the  Ameri- 
can line,  the  gunboats,  which  had  few  British  sailors  on  board, 
took  flight  like  scared  wild  fowl.  The  frigate,  brig,  and  sloop  were 
left  to  bear  all  the  brunt  of  the  contest.  The  Conflance  made  a 
brave  fight,  as  did  the  brig  and  sloop ;  but  they  were  finally  com- 
pelled to  strike.  Meanwhile,  Prevost  lingered  in  making  the  land 
attack ;  and  his  troops  did  not  reach  the  point  of  assault  till  the 
fleet  had  surrendered.  He  had  been  thus  instructed  by  earl 
Bathurst :  "take  care  not  to  expose  his  Majesty's  troops  to  being 
cut  o£E ;  and  guard  against  whatever  might  commit  the  safety  of  the 
forces  under  your  command.''  He  obeyed  his  instructions  to  the 
letter.  The  command  of  the  lake  was  lost ;  and  therefore  it  was 
useless  to  attack  Plattsburg.  A  violent  outcry  was  raised  against 
our  commander  of  the  forces  in  Canada.  He  resigned  ;  and  de^ 
roanded  a  court-martiaL  Wellington  thought  Prevost  was  right  to 
retire  after  the  fleet  was  beaten.*  He  died  before  the  court- 
martial  commenced.  His  defence  of  Canada,  with  a  small  force, 
against  repeated  incursions  of  an  enemy  whose  numbers  were  long 
thought  by  the  Americans  to  be  irresistible,  ought  to  have  saved 
his  memory  from  the  obloquy  which  has  been  attempted  to  be 
thrown  upon  it  by  some  writers.f 

On  Christmas  Day,  18 14,  general  sir  Edward  Pakenham^one  of 

*  "  Despatches/'  ▼ol.  xii.  p.  2*4. 

t  A  wriler  in  the  ''  Quarterty  Review,"  No.  LI  V.  U  amongst  the  bitterest  of  his  aiO> 
Alison  has  ably  and  gea«roiialy  defended  him* 
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tiie  most  brave  and  skilful  of  the  officers  who  had  served  under 
Wellington  in  Spain,  joined  the  army  that  was  encamped  a  short 
distance  from  New  Orleans,  preparing  for  an  assault  upon  that 
city.  The  British  government  had  not  unjustly  deemed  that  the 
capture  of  a  place  situated  within  a  hundred  miles  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  which  therefore  was  the  chief  emporium  of  the 
commerce  of  the  "  Great  Water,"  would  be  an  important  success, 
and  have  a  material  influence  on  the  favourable  conclusion  of  a 
peace.  Sir  Edward  Pakenham,  accompanied  by  general  GIbbs, 
had  arrived  from  England  to  take  the  chief  command  of  the  army, 
which,  after  the  fall  of  general  Ross,  had  been  under  the  orders  of 
general  Keane.  Pakenham  found  this  army,  having  achieved  no 
final  success  at  Baltimore,  now  placed  in  a  situation  of  consider- 
able danger  and  difficulty.  On  that  Christmas-day  the  officers 
dined  together,  but  their  festivity  was  not  cheered  by  any  pleasant 
retrospect  of  a  past  triumph  which  could  give  them  confidence  in 
an  approaching  victory.  New  Orleans  was  an  unfortified  town, 
then  containing  only  about  17,000  inhabitants — one-tenth  of  its 
population  in  i860.  The  forts  on  the  Mississippi  were  too  strong 
to  enable  an  armament  to  sail  up  from  its  mouth  in  the  Culf  of 
Mexico.  But  a  hostile  force  having  passed  from  Lake  Borgne 
into  Lake  Pontchartrain,  might  land  at  either  of  two  creeks.  The 
Bayou  of  St.  John  was  too  well  guarded  to  render  a  landing  easy. 
The  Bayou  of  Catiline,  about  ten  miles  from  the  city,  was  more 
practicable ;  but  an  army  having  landed  would  find  itself  planted 
on  open  swampy  ground,  with  the  Mississippi  on  the  one  side  of 
the  city,  and  a  morass  on  the  other  side,  preventing  any  assault 
except  from  the  unfavourable  ground  on  the  bank  of  the  lake. 

On  the  13th  of  December  the  troops  embarked  in  small  boats, 
and  began  to  enter  Lake  Borgne.  They  had  here  to  encounter  a 
powerful  American  flotilla,  which  was  finally  defeated.  A  portion 
of  the  troops  was  now  landed  on  a  barren  place  called  Pine  Island, 
where  it  was  determined  that  the  whole  army  should  assemble.  It 
was  the  21st  before  all  were  got  on  shore  in  this  wretched  desert, 
where,  without  tents,  or  huts,  and  unable  to  find  fuel,  the  troops 
were  exposed  to  rain  by  day  and  to  frost  by  night.  Pine  Island 
was  eighty  miles  distant  from  the  creek  where  it  was  proposed  to 
disembark.  Only  about  one-third  of  the  troops  could  be  conveyed 
at  once  in  the  open  boats,  which  only  could  navigate  those  shallow 
Waters,  It  was  necessary  therefore  to  arrange  for  the  landing  in 
divisions.  The  advanced  division,  consisting  of  1600  men,  sue* 
cessfuUy  disembarked  at  the  Bayou  of  Catiline,  having  surprised 
the  American  sentinels.    General  Keane  was  in  command  of  this 
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division.  No  enemy  was  to  be  seen.  Deserters  came  in,  saying 
that  the  inhabitants  of  New  Orleans  were  favourably  disposed 
towards  the  British.  Everything  appeared  to  promise  safety,  and 
general  Keane  marched  into  the  open  country  without  waiting,  as 
had  been  arranged,  for  the  other  divisions  to  join  him.  He  ordered 
the  troops  to  encamp  near  the  Mississippi.  The  men  had  eaten 
their  supper  in  the  belief  that  their  rest  would  not  be  disturbed, 
when  a  large  vessel  dropped  her  anchor  in  the  river,  and  furled 
her  sails  opposite  the  camp.  A  cry  was  at  last  heard,  "  Give  them 
this  for  the  honour  of  America ! "  and  a  broadside  of  grape  swept 
down  numbers  of  our  unprepared  soldiers.  The  night  was  dark  as 
the  schooner  continued  to  fire  from  the  river.  On  the  land  side 
the  rattle  of  musketry  was  now  heard.  Our  troops  had  found 
some  shelter  from  the  fire  of  the  schooner,  but  now  thef  were  sur- 
rounded by  a  superior  land  force.  After  a  severe  struggle,  without 
any  possibility  of  forming  the  men,  the  enemy  retreated.  We  had 
lost  five  hundred  killed  and  wounded  in  this  deadly  strife.  The 
second  division  of  the  army,  which  had  embarked  about  twelve 
hours  after  the  first  division,  heard  the  firing  in  the  stillness  of  the 
night,  as  the  boats  were  crossing  the  lake.  By  great  exertion  the 
whole  army  had  been  brought  into  position  on  the  evening  of  the 
24th.  The  next  day  Pakenham  arrived  to  take  command,  and  was 
received  with  such  hearty  cheers  as  manifested  the  confidence  of 
the  soldiers  in  a  Peninsular  commander. 

The  first  object  of  the  general  was  to  construct  a  battery,  by 
which,  firing  red-hot  shot,  he  destroyed  the  schooner  on  the  river. 
On  the  27th  he  advanced  his  whole  force  to  attack  the  American 
army.  It  was^  advantageously  posted,  being  defended  in  front  by 
a  broad  canal,  and  by  formidable  breastworks.  The  road  by  which 
the  army  marched  was  not  only  commanded  by  batteries,  but  by  a 
flotilla  on  the  Mississippi.  The  British  ranks  were  greatly  thinned 
by  this  conjoint  fire.  It  was  thought  necessary  to  pause  before 
further  operations.  All  this  effectual  resistance  had  been  evidently 
planned  by  some  officer  of  high  military  talent.  That  officer  was 
general  Jackson,  who  became  President  of  the  United  States  in 
1829.  The  British  army  was  inactive  on  the  28th,  29th,  and  30th. 
The  enemy  was  strengthening  his  lines,  which  were  so  formidable, 
that  Pakenham  resolved  to  construct  breaching  batteries,  mounted 
with  heavy  cannon,  brought  up  from  the  vessels  on  the  lake.  Dur- 
ing the  night  of  the  31st  six  batteries  had  been  completed-,  the 
material  of  which  was  not  earth,  but  hogsheads  of  sugar  taken  out 
of  the  warehouses  on  the  plantations.  One  of  the  other  great  pro- 
ducts of  Louisiana  was  employed  by  the  Americans.    Their  parft> 
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pets  were  constructed  of  earth  and  bs^  of  cotton.  It  was  soon 
found  that  our  defences  of  sugar-hogsbeads  were  wholly  unavail- 
ing. In  the  6rst  six  days  of  January,  a  bold  and  ingenious  attempt 
was  made  by  the  British  commander  to  deepen  a  canal  which  ran 
across  the  neck  of  land  lying  between  the  Bayou  of  Catiline  and 
the  Mississippi,  so  that  boats  might  be  brought  up  from  the  lake, 
and  a  portion  of  the  troops  carried  across  the  river  to  attack  the 
battery  on  its  right  bank.  The  morning  pf  the  7th  was  arranged 
for  a  general  attack.  The  army  had  been  reinforced  by  the  arrival 
of  two  battalions  under  general  Lambert,  and  its  whole  number 
was  now  little  short  of  8,000  men.  A  series  of  disasters  dis- 
turbed, at  the  critical  moment,  the  arrangements  which  appeared 
to  have  been  made  with  a  tolerable  certainty  of  success.  As  tlie 
boats  went  up  the  canal,  its  banks  crumbled  in,  blocked  up  the 
passage,  and  permitted  only  a  few  of  the  smaller  boats  to  reach 
their  point  of  destination.  The  main  body  of  the  army  was  to  have 
attacked  the  works  on  the  left  bank  at  five  o'clock  on  the  morning 
of  the  7th,  simultaneously  with  the  projected  attack  on  the  right 
bank.  Pakenham  waited  till  his  patience  was  exiiausted,  and  then 
determined  to  commence  tlie  assault  without  this  support.  The 
advantage  of  a  sudden  storming  in  the  darkness  of  a  January  morn- 
ing had  passed  away*  It  was  broad  daylight  when  the  Americans 
saw  the  British  column  of  three  regiments  marching  on  to  the  edge 
of  the  glacis.  They  were  halted  at  the  moment  when  a  dash  might 
have. succeeded;  for  the  scaling-ladders  and  fascines  bad  been 
forgotten.  A  terrible  fire  drove  them  back  in  disorder.  Paken- 
ham, seeing  that  nothing  but  daring  and  endurance  would  carry 
the  day,  rallied  bis  troops,  and,  leading  them  again  to  the  attack, 
fell  mortally  wounded.  General  Gibbs  and  general  Keane  were 
also  struck  down.  The  command  devolved  upon  general  Lambert, 
who  prudently  resolved  to  draw  o&  the  troops.  Our  loss  had 
amounted  to  two  thousand  men,  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners. 
An  armistice  of  two  days  was  agreed  upon,  for  the  purpose  of 
burying  the  dead.  On  the  i8tb  of  January,  the  retreat  of  the 
British  army  commenced;  and  was  so  safely  effected,  that  the 
troops  re-embarked  on  the  night  of  the  27th,  with  all  the  artillery 
and  stores,  except  eight  heavy  guns.  An  insignificant  triumph,  in 
the  capture  of  Fort  Boyer,  near  Mobile,  closed  our  military  opera- 
tions, on  the  1 2th  of  February.  The  news  of  the  conclusion  of 
peace  at  Ghent  arrived  the  next  day.  * 

•  Theac  unfortunate  operations  are  detailed  with  great  spirit  in  "  A  Narrati-ve  of  the 
Campai^s  at  Washington  and  New  Orleans,  by  an  Officer  who  served  in  the  Ezpeditioo  * 
OUv.  G.  R.  Gleig). 


THE  WAR   ENDED.  ^^ 

The  Peace  of  Ghent  was  concluded  by  three  British  commis- 
sioners, lord  Gam  bier,  Mr.  Goulburn,  and  Mr.  Adams ;  and  by 
four  American  plenipotentiaries,  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams,  Mr. 
Henry  Clay,  Mr.  J.  A.  Bayard,  and  Mr.  Jonathan  Russell.  The 
objection  made  in  October  by  Mr.  Madison  to  the  terms  proposed 
by  Great  Britain,  had  led  the  negotiators  on  each  side  to  effect  a 
compromise.  It  was  fortunate  that  it  had  been  effected  before  the 
American  people,  intoxicated  by  the  triumph  at  New  Orleans, 
should  have  lost  their  anxious  desire  that  hostilities  should  come 
to  an  end.  The  American  government,  by  this  peace,  had  not  ob- 
tained a  concession  upon  the  two  principles  for  which  it  went  to 
war — that  the  flag  covers  the  merchandise,  and  that  the  right  of 
search  for  deserters  is  inadmissible.  It  was  agreed  that  each  gov- 
ernment should  use  their  efforts  to  put  down  the  slave-trade.  Dif- 
ficult questions  of  boundary  were  left  unsettled  to  give  rise  to 
future  disputes.  But  in  this  war  of  three  years  the  people  of  both 
countries  had  learnt  by  their  commercial  privations  how  desirable, 
if  not  indispensable,  was  a  free  intercourse  between  two  great  com- 
munities, having  each  so  much  to  offer  for  the  sati^action  of  *the 
other's  w^ants,  and  both  associated  by  natural  ties  of  blood  and 
language  which  the  coldest  politicians  cannot  wholly  ignore.  The 
mistakes  in  the  conduct  of  the  war  were  pretty  equal  on  both  side*. 
The  defeats  of  the  Americans  in  the  invasim  of  Canada  had  in 
some  degree  lowered  the  European  opinion  cf  their  military  qual- 
ities. Plattsburg  had  shaken  the  confidence  of  the  English  public 
in  the  effect  likely  to  be  produced  by  a  large  employment  of  regi»- 
lar  forces  against  imperfectly  disciplined  troops.  The  final  disas- 
ter of  our  arms  led  to  a  more  impartial  estimate  of  what  a  demo- 
cratic people  is  capable  of  effecting  after  a  few  years  of  rash  and 
ill-understood  warfare.  A  calm  and  sagacious  writer  has  said, 
"  The  success,  which  was  too  late  to  affect  the  negotiations  at 
Ghent,  was  sufficiently  striking  to  be  worth  more  to  the  American 
people  than  a  good  peace.  It  is  in  reality  to  the  victory  of  New 
Orleans  that  a  great  part  is  due  of  the  moral  impression  which  has 
been  left  upon  the  world  by  the  war  of  t8i2, — a  war  imprudently 
engaged  in,  feebly  conducted,  rarely  successful,  very  costly,  per- 
fectly sterile  in  diplomatic  results,  and,  nevertheless,  finally  as 
useful  to  the  prestige  of  the  United  States  as  fruitful  for  them  in 
necessary  lessons."  * 

*  Coraelis  de  Wit,  "  Thomas  Jefferson,'*  p.  359. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

The  Hundred  Days.— Landing  of  Napoleon  near  Cannes. — Retrospect  of  the  Restoration 
of  the  Bourbons.— The  Charter.— The  French  army. — The  treaty  of  Paris  pubiished. 
— The  escape  of  Napoleon  from  Elba. — Declaration  of  ihe  Powers  assembled  in  Con- 
gress.— Advance  of  Napoleon. —  He  '\\  joined  by  I^bedoyite  and  Ney. — Flight  of 
Louis  XVIII. — Napoleon  at  the  Tuiieries. — British  Parliament  declares  for  war.— 
Napoleon  organizes  his  army. — Crosses  the  frontier. — Joins  his  army  at  Charlerti.— 
Wellington's  position. —  He  marches  from  Brussels. — Battle  of  Ligny. — Battle  of 
Quatre  Bras. — The  field  of  Waterloo. — Positions  of  the  two  armies  on  the  night  of 
the  17th  and  morning  of  18th  of  June.—The  Battle  of  Waterloa 

On  the  high  road,  midway  between  Cannes  and  Antibes,  and 
close  to  a  lane  leading  to  a  landing-place  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Jean, 
are  two  cabarets,  one  on  the  left  side  of  the  road,  the  other  on  the 
right,  which  have  setup  rival  claims  to  immortality.  The  Cabaret 
on  the  left  bears  this  inscription,  "  Napoleon  L,  au  Golfe  de  Jouan 
— d^barqua  i  Mars,  reposa  dans  cette  mdme  propri^t^."  The 
cabaret  on  the  right  thus  asserts  its  pretensions  : — "  Chez  moi  se 
reposa  Napoleon  I.  Venez  boire  passants,  c^Mbrez  son  nom." 
In  the  year  whose  great  event  these  signs  pretend  to  record 
neither  of  the  wayside  public  houses  had  been  built.  A  miserable 
-column,  erected  a  few  years  since,  repeats  the  one  inscription 
which  is  the  nearest  approach  to  truth — that  Napoleon  rested  "  in 
this  property."  He  had  sat  down  under  an  olive-tree  of  this  es^ 
tate.  He  had  successfully  achieved  his  perilous  voyage  from 
Elba,  from  which  he  had  embarked  on  the  morning  of  the  26th  of 
Februar\',  with  his  Guards,  in  seven  small  vessels.  He  once  more 
stood  on  the  soil  of  France,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of 
that  memorable  ist  of  March.  The  little  army  bivouacked  that 
evening  on  s  ime  land  that  was  tlien  outside  the  town  of  Cannes 
on  the  east.  An  attempt  was  made  to  seduce  the  garrison  at  An- 
tibes, but  the  commander  of  the  fortress  arrested  the  soldiers  who 
had  been  employed  on  this  mission,  and  threatened  to  fire  upon 
any  others  who  should  approach.  Cambronne,  one  of  the  generals 
who  accompanied  Napoleon,  went  into  the  town  of  Cannes  to  de- 
mand of  the  maire  six  thousand  rations  for  the  troops.  The  de- 
mand was  very  unwillingly  complied  with,  for  the  presence  of  the 
ez-emperor  excited  the  hatred  of  the  people,  who  were  tired  of  wan 
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and  revolutions.  Some  said,  if  he  came  into  the  tawa  they  would 
shoot  him.  At  four  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  2nd  of  March, 
the  troops,  in  number  about  eight  hundred,  with  Napoleon  at  their 
head,  attended  by  his  old  companions  in  arras,  Bertrand,  Drouet) 
and  Cambronne,  commenced  their  march  north  on  the  road  to 
Grasse ;  and  possibly  skirted  Cannes  on  the  east  side,  which  quar* 
ter  has  Ijeen  almost  entirely  built  since  181 5.* 

This  landing  in  the  Gulf  of  St  Juan  on  the  ist  of  March  was  the 
introductory  scene  to  the  great  drama  called  "  The  Hundred  Days." 
These  count  from  the  13th  of  March,  when  Napoleon  assumed 
the  government,  to  the  22nd  of  June,  when  he  abdicated. 

The  secret  departure  from  Elba  was  not  known  to  the  sover- 
eigns of  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  and  to  the  representatives  of 
the  other  European  powers  assembled  in  congress  at  Vienna,  till 
the  7th  of  March,  when  the  duke  of  Wellington  received  a  desr 
patch  from  lord  Burghersh,  the  British  minister  at  Florence,  an- 
iK>uncing  the  astounding  fact.  It  was  some  days  afterwards  bcfor^ 
the  landing  near  Cannes  and  the  march  towards  Grasse  were 
known  at  Vienna,  f  Such  was  the  slowness  of  communicatiox]^ 
that  on  the  sth  of  March  it  was  not  known  in  Paris  that  the  e;^ 
emperor  had  quitted  the  territory  all  too  narrow  for  his  ambition. 
.Let  us,  before  proceeding  to  relate  the  progress  and  issue  of  this 
great  adventure,  take  a  retrospect  of  the  events  that  had  followed 
Napoleon^s  abdication  of  the  4th  of  April,  181 4, — eleven  months 
of  false  confidence  and  hollow,  peace. 

The  4th  of  June,  1814,  was  an  exciting  day  for  Paris;  an  im; 
portant  day  for  the  future  tranquillity  of  France  and  of  Europe. 
A  Constitutional  Charter  was  that  day  to  be  promulgated  by  the 
restored  king ;  and,  on  the  same  day,  the  last  of  the  allied  troops 
were  to  quit  the  capital.  Louis  XVIII.  was  to  be  left  in  the  midst 
of  his  subjects,  without  the  guarantee  for  his  safety  which  some 
associated  with  the  continued  presence  of  the  armed  foreigners. 
The  Charter  created  a  Chamber  of  Peers,  of  about  one  hundred 
and  forty  members,  named  for  life  by  the  king.  These  took  the 
place  of  the  servile  flatterers  of  Napoleon,  called  the  Senate.  The 
comix>sition  of  this  new  body  was  an  ap]>roach  to  impartiality  in 
the  union  of  Members  of  the  old  noblesse  with  a  remnant  of  the 
Senate,  and  of  Generals  of  the  army  before  the  revolution,  with 
Marshals  of  the  Empire.     By  the  Charter,  a  Representative  body 

*  We  ar^  indebted  for  these  particulars  to  a  friend  resident  in  Cannes  '  and  we  give 
them  to  clear  up  th<^  obscurity  which  prevails  in  some  accounts  as  to  the  localities  of  that 
eventful  debarkation. 

t  "  Wellington's  Despatches,"  vol.  xii.  p.  a66.  De^wtch  lo  Catkpcta^  i2tb  at 
March. 
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was  also  cf^'afed,  #)th  very  sufficient  authority,  and  especikUf 
with  the  power  of  determining  the  taxes  to  be. levied  on  the  pea> 
p.e.  But  if  the  value  of  a  representative  system  was  held  to  be  in 
some  degree  proportionate  to  the  amomit  of  population  by  which 
ft  is  elected,  somo  might  have  doubted  it  the  iimitatJon  of  eleo 
tors  to  those  who  paid  300  francs  direct  taxes  yearly,  thus 
restricting  the  nomination  wholly  to  the  more  opulent  class; 
guarantee  for  the  impartial  working  of  the  Constitution.  The 
Charter  rJso  provided  for  civil  and  religious  freedom,  for  trial  by 
jury,  for  the  liberty  of  the  press.  The  exclusive  privileges  of  the 
old  monarchy, — tlie  inequalities  before  the  law, — which  produced 
the  revolution  of  1789,  were  no  more.  The  letter  of  the  ancient 
feudah'sm  had  perished.  But  its  spirit  lingered  in  the  very  date 
bf  this  Charter.  It  was  held  (hat  Louis  XVI7T.  began  to  r-eigft 
when  Louis  XVII. ,  the  unhappy  son  of  Louis  XVT.  was  released  by 
death  from  his  miseries.  The  Charter,  "given  at  Paris  in  the  year 
of  grace  18 14,  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  our  reign,"  was  an  emana- 
tion of  the  royal  bounty.  The  king  was  declared  by  the  chanceHor, 
tn  his  speech  of  the  4th  of  June,  to  be  "in  full  possession  of  hi^ 
Tiereditary  rights,"  but  that  he  had  himself  placed  limits  to  the 
power  which  he  had  received  from  God  and  his  fathers.  Th^ 
compromise  was  as  distasteful  to  the  Republicans  as  the  real  ad- 
vantages of  the  Charter  to  the  people  were  hateful  to  the  Royalists. 
An  acute  observer,  who  was  present  at  the  ceremony  of  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  Charter,  writes, — "In  England  such  a  govern- 
ment would  be  held  to  be  an  execrable  despotism,  impudently 
mocking  the  forms  of  freedom.  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  howevei', 
that  it  contains  nearly  ns  much  liberty  as  the  French  can  bear.'*  * 
The  dissatisfaction  which  very  soon  followed  the  government  of 
Louis  "  the  desired,",  did  not  arise  out  of  the  greater  or  lessrt" 
amount  of  liberty  bestowed  by  the  Charter;  but  out  of  the  man^ 
fold  contradictions  between  the  acts  of  the  government  and  th^ 
character  and  habits  of  the  French  people.  All  had  been  changed 
since  1792,  but  the  notions  bf  the  restored  Royalists  had  undergone 
no  change. 

The  Constitutional  Charter  was  in  feome  degree  the  work  of  the 
king  himself,  inasmuch  as  he  had  greatly  modified  a  Charter  pre- 
sented to  him  by  the  Senate,  which  he  found  busy  upon  a  con- 
stitution after  Napoleon's  abdication.  The  substance,  and  even  the 
forms,  of  liberty,  having  perished  during  the  Consulate  and  the 
Empire,  the  change  was  great  when  freedom  of  speech  and  of  wri- 
ting we»  po86iUe ;  when  a  Senate  an.d  a  Representative  body 

*  **  Lord  Dudley's  XiCtters,'*  p.  4** 
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fotild  dcib^e  without  reaterveao^  votewitboutcompulatoH.  But  » 
quarter  of  a  century  of ,  revolution  andmiUtary  despotism  baij 
feally  unfitted  the  Fr^ndi  to  comprehend  the  value  of  the  partial 
liberty  which  they  had  regained.  The  desire  (qt  liberty  had  air 
most  wholly  disappeared  in  tJie  passion  for  equality  which  the 
revolution  had  generated.  A  Constitutional  Monarchy,  repre? 
sented  by  a  gouty  old  man  who  could  not  mount  his  horse — who 
had  beea  brought  back  by  foreign  armiefv— wa^  a  poor  coippensa^ 
tion  to  the  national  vanity  for  the  glory  of  living,  under  a  ruler  wlio, 
for  the  greater  period  of  his  power,  had  CinVy  gone  forth  to  new 
Qondnests, — ^who  led  kings  captive,,  and  who  filled  France  with 
sipoils  Qf  subject  cities.  •  The  one  surpaasipg  foUy  of  the  restored 
governxtbent  was  the  belief  that  France,  and  especially  JP.aria,  qould 
forget  Napoleon.  When  our  Charles  11,  returned  tp*  St.  James'% 
under  the  protection  of  the  army  of  Monk,  it  was  held  that  his 
ireign  commexiced  on  the  terrible  30th  of  January,  on  which  his 
father  had  perished  before  the  Banqueting  House  a^  Whiteiiall., 
It  was  in  England  determine^)  to  ignore  th^  twelve  ye^urs  of  th# 
Common  wealth. .  .  But  it  was  easier  ior  the^^tuarts  to  take  theito 
place  as  a  matter  ol  absiolate  right  and  necAassty^^for  tbdioyaiisttt 
kad  always  been  an  eaduriog  power  evea  during  tiae  supcoroacy  o£ 
Giomwell— than  for  the  Bourbons  to  re-enter  the  Tuileries  as  i£ 
they  had  beea  excluded  for  twenty  years  by  a  .mere  dominant 
usurpation  which  had  died  out.  The  vsry  existence  o£  Monsieur,, 
and  of  the  Comte  D'Artois,  had  been  as  'COiii{>letely  forgotten  by 
the  peoplev^  they  had  become  aHenated  from,  the  emigrant  aori 
byity,  ^^  had  Hed  fn^om  their  ancient  chateaux,  ;^iid  \vhose  iamds: 
had  passed  thto  the  hands  of  small  proprietors  who  hMedthe  nranM 
of  Seigneurs  in  the  dread  that  the  quiet  possession  ^of  what  they 
bad  bought  as  national  domain  might  be  disturbed.  The  egrtegious 
fbUy  which  believed  that  a  nation  could  altogether  forget^  w»s  ex-' 
hibited  in  the  attempt  to  destroy  every-symbol  of  the  rule  of  Bo« 
naparte.  The  Parisians  lauglied  at  the  Tmleness  wltich-  set  tlie 
upholsterers -to  work  in  defacing  the  N.,  which  was  mukipliedoa 
tlie- carpets  and  hangings  of -the  Tuileries;  but  tljeywece  angry 
when  the  white  flag  took  tiie  place  of  tlie  tricolor,  Tiie  anger  of 
the  bourgeoisie  was  perhaps  of  little  consequence.  They .  gcum* 
bled  and  sneered  at  the  ordinances .  of  the  police,  which  forbad 
shops  to  be  opeoed  on  Sundays  and  £§te  days.  Wine .  sellers, 
restaurateurs,  and  billiard<>taj>le  keef)evs,  thought  that  do  tyranny 
could  be  equal  to  that  of  closing  their  establishments  during' iher 
btfiirs bf ^divine ser^e.  ThegOTernmeat was  right  in  iis'.desbrei 
tiitft  a  deceit  sliaw  of  respect  f or.  religioa  should  take  the  pUce.tii 
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the  old  license ;  yet  it  was  not  so  easy  to  change  the  habits  of  a 
generation*  The  discontent  of  the  idle  pleasure-seeking  Parisians 
Would  not  have  brought  back  Napoleon,  had  not  offence  been 
given  to  a  much  more  powerful  and  united  body.  The  army  felt 
more  acutely  than  the  people  the  suppression  of  the  tricolor.  The 
men  hid  cheir  old  cockades  in  their  knapsacks ;  the  officers,  when 
the  cockades  and  the  standards  were  required  to  be  given  up,  con- 
cealed the  eagles,  or  burnt  the  standards,  which  they  had  followed 
to  victory.  Thousands  of  old  soldiers  were  pouring  into  France, 
released  as  prisoners  of  war,  or  turned  out  from  the  fortresses  of 
provinces  once  annexed  to  the  empire.  The  distinctive  numbers 
of  the  regiments  were  entirely  changed,  so  that  the  peculiar  glory 
and  heroism  of  e^h  regiment  were  lost  in  the  renown  of  the  gen- 
eral mass.  The  army  was  reduced  with  imprudent  haste ;  officers 
of  the  regiments  retained  by  the  restored  government  were  put 
upon  half  pay,  and  their  places  were  supplied  by  young  men  who 
had  seen  no  service,  or  by  ancient  gentlemen  whose  .only  merit 
was  to  have  emigrated.  Numerous  Invalides  were  turned  out  from 
their  refuge  in  Paris  to  exhibit  their  wounds  and  proclaim  their 
wrongs  in  the  provinces.  The  power  which  had  so  longdomioated 
over  France  was  not  judiciously  reduced ;  its  vanity  was  outraged 
by  unnecessary  af&onts.  Th&  head  of  that  wondrous  military  or« 
ganization  which  had  so  long  kept  Europe  in  terror  was  his  own 
master,  in  an  island  within  two  days'  sail  of  the  shores  of  France^ 
unwatched  and  uncared  for,  as  if  'he  had  utterly  gone  out  of  the. 
minds  of  his  idolators.  The  symbols  of  his  authority  had  disap- 
peared from  the  palaces  and  public  buildings  of  France ;  but  a  sym- 
bol was  Invented  to  indicate  that  with  the  return  of  spring  the  hero 
wottkl  come  baok  to  chase  the  Bourbons  from  tl>eir  throne,  and  to 
repsur  the  disasters  of  the  last  year  of  the  empire.  Little  prints  of 
groups  of  violets  were  handed  from  hand  to  luwd,  in  which  the 
outline  of  a  well-known  face- might  be  traced  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  flowers*  Pire  la  Violette  was  the  name  by  which  the  ex- 
pected one  was  now  recognized ;  and  before  the  violets  were  come, 
this  sign  had  passed  from  soldier 'to  sokiier.  As  they  locked 
proudly  and  significantly  around  them,  and  talked  mysteriQusly  in 
spite  of  the  police,  men  fancied  that  a  crisis  was  approaching,  and 
that  the  Bee  might  once  more  replace  the  Lily  on  robes  of  state 
and  on  chairs  of  sovereignty..  The  army  might  gain  in  a  renewed 
power  to  .dominate  at  home  and  to  plunder  abroad.  But  what, 
would  the  people  gain  who,  in  less  than  a  year  after  they  had  re- 
jected Napoleon,  had  began  -to  sympathize  with  the  desire  of  the 
waof  for  his  return  2    Some  of  the  more  sober  amongst  Fxendh. 
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iMn'taw,  in  s^^ite-of  the  uifra^roonarchieitl  tendendesVof  such  zi. 
the  Comte  D'Artois  and^hfs  faction,  an  almost  certain ty  that  gen- 
uine liberty -and  real  prosperity  would  be  established  >when' false' 
glory  had  lost  its  charm  ;  that  a  spirit  of  Christian  tolerance  -would 
take  the  place  of  th*  irreligion  which  the  restored  priestcraft' had 
thought  to  supplant  by  a  bigoted  formality.     These  reasoners  did- 
not  understand  th6  oa»Hon  whose  restksss  propensities  had  been 
confirmed  by  fifteen  years  of  aggressive  despotism,  succeeding  fen; 
years  of  sensitive  dehiocracy^-a  nation  most  difficnit  to  govern,* 
because'  **  always  deceiving  its  masters,  who  fear  it  either  too  little 
or  too  much.*  *  r 

The  Treaty  of  Paris,  ratified  between  France  and  the  Allied 
Powers  on  the  3bth  of  May,  was  published  at  the  same  time  that  the 
Charter  was  promulgated.  Tliiers  describes  with  a  touching  sensi- 
bility the  pain  produced  amongstall  clasiies"by^  knowledge  of  the 
terms  of  this  treaty:  «* They  recognized  tflic  cruel  hand  of  the 
stranger,  above  all,  fe  the  limitation  Of  our  frontiers,"  •  The  male- 
dicttons  of  the  nation,  he  says,  '^fell  chiefly  upon  Engiaitd  and 
upon  Austria,"  f  -It  cotlld  hav^befenno  matter  of  surprise  to  any 
Frenchman  of  ordini^y 'intelligence' that  the  prolonged  resistance 
of  Napoleon  to' the 'tfioderate  demands  of  the  Allied  Powers,  ixr 
1813  and  1814,  had  ended  in  the  limitation  of  France  to  her  ancient' 
frontiers.  WhlUt-  Bonaparte  was  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army, 
and  the  event  Of  a  conflict  on  the  soil  of  France  ^as  full  of  uncer*^ 
tainty,  the  Allied  Powers  pubHsh«d  their  celeb»-ated  Declaration  of 
Frankfort  of  the-ist  of  December,  181 3,  in  Which  <hey  said,  "  The 
ATOed  SoV>ereigns  d^i^ire  that  France  may  be  gre^t,  poTtefful,  and 
happy. '.  ....  The  Powe«:  confci'm  to  the^  French  empire  an. 
extent.of  territory  which  France  undeir  her  kings  never  kneWr'*- 
Lord  Aberdeen  hkd  Concurred  ^ith  M'ett6i*Fiich  in  approving  this 
declaration.  Lord  Castlfereagh,  on  the'<:ORtrary,  thought  this  gratui- 
tous" Engagement  previous  to  the  opening  of  a  negotiation  was* 
most  Inconvenient  and  blameable.J  In  the  confereticei  of  Cha* 
tillon  of  March  1814,  the  final  terms  proposed  to  Napoleon  as  the 
conditions  on  which  he  should  be  recognixed  as  Emperor,  were 
the  cession  of  the  whole  of  the  conquests  made  by  France  since 
1792.  Napoleon  rejected  these  terms,  and  was  compelled  to  abdi* 
cate.  While  these  negotiations  were  piending.  Great  Britain,  Aus- 
tria, Russia,  and  Prussia  concKided  the  "Treaty  oMJnion,  Con- 
cert, and- Subsidy,"  known^sts  the  Treaty  of  Chaumont,  which  de* 

...        .-     •  De  Tocqucville—"  Society  Wore  the  Revolution." 

Ls..        .^    t  "'ttistotrtdu-Consulatetdel*fimpirt,''*tome  xvni.-p.  i^--   '■-     -   •'■' 

t  Letter  from  the  Hag«ib:2>ff»s.«lf .     . ;.  • 
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dared,  that  i£  the  FrcBch  Government  ^hoiddreihise  the. dondilioMT 
contained  in  proposals  for  a  general  p^Aoe^  the  solemn  engage^: 
ment  thus  entered  into  was  intended  ^  to  dtfaw  Closer  the  ties 
vrhich  unite  them,  for  the  vigorous  ixosecution  of  a  war  undertaken 
f(>r  tlie   salutary  purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  tbe   miseries  of, 
Europe,  by  re-establisiiing^a  just  balance  of  jx^wer."     Tlve  restora-- 
tion  of  the  ancient  dynasty  was  naturally  assooiaW  with  a  return 
to  the  ancient  territorial  limi'ts  of  France.     It  was  this  as30cial)XMtj 
that,  in  addition  to  other  grievances,  real. or  imaspniiry^  made  the' 
Bourbons  obnoxious  to<  a  generation  incessandy  familiar  with  con* 
quest,  and  proportionately  stimulated  into  a  belief  that  France  was* 
the  in^vitabld  arbitress  of  the  destinies  of  the:Wodd. 

The  duke  of  Wellington  succeeded  lord'^Cafltlepeagjb  as  the. 
British  Minister  at  Vienna,  when  the  labouNrs  of  the  Congress  were 
approaching  their  tevmi»att€t)*  .  Th«  rtmtt  points  were  concluded.* 
There  were  only  son>e  formal  acts  to  be  done.     The  sovereigns  and, 
th^  ministers  of  the  larger  states  were  abouli  to  separate,  when^ 
their  departure  .for  their  several  countries  was  airrepted  by  the  jq^ws  . 
of  the  great  event  af  the  return  of  tl>e  ex-emi3eror  to  France, 
-    The  position  of  Napoleon  at  Elba  was  .tha^  of  an  independent' 
aovereign. .  He  had  many  soldiers  around  Him  devoted  to  bi^  i^ 
terests.  He  h^d  cruisers  by  which  he  cciuW  keep  up  a  correspond- 
ence with  Italy  and  with  France.     During  the 'sitting  of  the  Con-j 
gress^  the  evident  danger  Arising  out  o£  his  vicinity  to  the  Conti- 
nent was  constantly  pt^^sent  to  the  minds  of  some  of  the  diplopia- 
tists;  although  tl^ey  heard  tb^t.the  rooisarQh  o{.the  lit^e  i$lai)4 
a^s)peared  f>ot,only  resi^iwd:^).  bip  {fatCkbutintei^sted:  ij»  this  in>^ 
provement  of  his  .dpminioi^s  and  the  ppospew'ty  qf  his  people.,    Hi^. 
occupations  of  directing  new  buildingsi  and  pf  plfWming  now  road& 
did  not  deceive  every  one ;  and  th^r^  was  ;$jeriou9  tj^^k  of  conveys 
ing  him  to' fi^me  moresacvire  pla<;e-rr6ome  inaccessible/ island  ol) 
t}>e  Atlantic-^where  the  shadow  of  the  eagle's  wing  would  c^sCr 
tp  frighten  the  timorous  biifds.     The  emperor  of  Russia,  however^ 
insisted  upon  the  literal  fulfilment  of  the* Treaty-. of  ^ontainebleau. 
It  was  with  him  a  point  of  honour  to  leave  ^apoleon  undisturbed; 
to  surround  him  with  no  spies ;  to.  let  Kim  feel  thai  h^  was  in  no 
sense  of  the  word  a  prisoner.  Sir  Neil  Caropl:>ell  was  sent  in  April, 
1814,  by  the  British  government  to  Elba,  with  instructions  to  "  pay 
every  proper  respect  and  attention  to  Napoleon,  to  whose  secure 
a^ylym  in  Elba^  it  is  Xlro  wish  qf  l>f^  Koy.al  Highness  the;  Prince-^ 
Regent  to  afford,  every  faqility  and  protection."     He  was  to  remain 
there  as  loi)^  ^^  Napoleon  nught  desire  his  presence..  Sir  Neil 
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CampbtUltv^  on:  the  mwt  Uietidly  m^  famiU^  ier<xMi  ^th  -^bf 
-ex^mpieror;  occationaUy  went  aiway  to  FlQr^ns»  onrriLo  Laghoro^ 
isad  hsviag  no  apprcbon^lis^  o£  danger,  dM  H9^  coa^der  tha^  h^ 
Wis  oaHed  upon-  to  Severn  9»y  pecuSfiar  watclifulDes«,v  But  in  tb^ 
viiddle  of  February  hts  sospiciona  were  excited,  and  he  went  to 
Florence  to  consult  with  the  Brittsii  ambassador  there  as  to  tlie 
necessity  of  having  some  adequate  naval  force  about  the  island. 
French  historians  have  generally  soite  recondite  theory  at  hand  to 
account  for  ver}' '  natural  occurrences.  M.  Capetigue  thinks  that 
there  was  a  complicity  on  the  part  of  England  in  the  return  of 
Napoleon.  He  believes  that  England,  which  liad  been  an .  absorb- 
ing power  in  Europe  durisg  (he  imperial  epoch,  now  seeing  that 
Russia  was  too  piaramount,  conceiv^ed  that  she  might  recover  tlie 
first  rank  in  a  new  struggle  with  Napoleon.  Tlie  English  cruiscns 
therefore  sliut  their  eyes  during  the  passage. of  Bonaparte  to:  the 
Gulf  of  St  Juan**    Always,  ^^^  Aidivfu 

Upon  the  15th  of  March,  **  the  Pawer^  who  signed  the  Treaty 

of  Paris  assembled  in  Con^eaft  at  Viennt^  being  informed  of  tbje 

escape  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte^  and  of.  his  entraoce  into  Franqe 

-  with  an  armed  force,"  published  a  declara;tion  which-  at  once  put 

■an  end  to  all  possibiliity  of  termii>atitig  this  isfsue  wi^hou^  a  trial  ^f 

strength  more  or  kss  asev^re:    Tl^  dsclar^it^n  contained  thes,e 

.emphatic,  words  ;-^'' By  thus  violating  tl>e  coaventioq  wbiqh  had 

e^abliifted  him  in  the  Island' of  Elba*  I3onaparte>destrpys  the  on\y 

legal  title-  on  wiiich  hia  existence  de$>ended  {.  by  ai^pes^ri^jj^  ^ain  in 

France  with  projects  of  oeiftfusion  and-  disorder,  l^e  has,  deprived 

himself  of  the  protection  qf  the  law,  and  has  nianife^te4.to  the 

.imiverse  that  there  can  be  neither  trvice, nor  peace  with  him.     The 

■'Powers  consequently  declare,  that  Napoleon  Bonaparte  has  placed 

.  himsebf  without  the  pale  of  ciyil  and  social  relations,  and  that,  ^ 

an  enemiyand  a  disturber  of  the.  tranquillity  of  the  world,  he  has 

rendered  himself  liable  to  public  vengeance." 

In  a  despatch  of  Che  duke  of  Wellington  of  the  12th  of  Marck* 
he  writes^  **  It  is  my  opfnion  that  Bonaparte,  has  acted  upon  false 
or  no  information,  arid  that  the  king  wUL  destroy  him  without  dx^- 
.  cnlty,  and  in  a  short  time.  If  he  does  not,  the  affair  will  be  a 
serious  one^' and  great  and  immediate  f£Eort  must  be  made.''  f  On 
the  4di  of  Aprils  Wellington  had  arrived  in  Brussels  to  devis^e 
measures  for  the  defence  of  the  >^e.ther]^ds.  Th^  '^a£[air"  hafl 
become  ^a  st^ious  one.''  Napoleon  had  marched  from  Cannes  to 
Grenoble  without  encountering  apy  opposition  in  the  t  inly-pop- 
idated  mountainous  regions  of  Daupbiny^    He  liad  beeu  in  con>- 

^  **  Let  Cent  Jouis,**  tome  i.  p.  xsS.  t  **  Deii^teheft,'*  ttd.  tii.  p»  ifi/L. ; 


DianicalicHk  with  Labedoy^i%,  who  was  an  officer  of^e  garcison  at 
Grenoble,  and  this  young  colonel  was  ready  with  the  msn  iie  com- 
manded to  hoist  fh^  tricolor.  Genei^l  Mafcbaqd^  the  governor  «f 
Grenoble,  who  was  firm  irt'hii  allegiartoe  toAe  sovereign  of- the 
Restoration,  sent  out  a  detachment  to  observe  the  force  that  was 
approaching.  Napoleon  alone  advanced  to  meet  them,  exdainiing, 
**  I  am  your  Emperor;  fire  on  me  if  you  wish.'*  The  soldiers 
threw  themselves  on  their  knees,  and  amidst  shouts  of  "  Vivi 
PEmpereur^^  joined  his  ranks.  Labedoy^re  and  his  men  swelled 
the  number,  and  Napoleon  entered  Grenoble  amidst  the  cheers  of 
the  soldiery  and  the  citizens.  On  the  12th  of  March  he  was  at 
Lyon.  From  this  city  he  issued  decrees  which  assumed  that  he 
was  already  in  possession  of  the  supreme  authority.  By  these  the- 
Chambers  of  Peers  and  De|)ufies*were  dissolved;  the  returneid 
emigfants  were  banished;  titles  of  honour,  except  for  national 
services,  were  abolished ;  and  emigrant  officers  who  had  receiv^ 
commissions  from  the  restored  government  were  struck  off  the  list 
of  the  army.  On  the  i4th  of  March,  Marshal  Ncy,  whojon.the  7th 
had  taken  leave  of  ^e  king  with  the  assurance  that  he  would  bring 
back  Bonaparte  in  an  iron  cage,  published  a  proclamation  to  the 
army  at  Auxerre,  which  thus  begins  :-*-"  Officers  and  Soldiers^  ihe 
cause  of  the  Bourbons  is  irrevocably  lost :  the  legitimate  dynasty 
which  the  French  nation  has  adopted  is  abbut  again  ta  mount  the 
throne."  It  was  in  vain  that  in  the  two  Chambers  at  Paris  Na- 
poleon was  denounced  as  a  public  enemy,  and  that  the  benefits  of 
a  charter  under  a  constitutional  monarch  were  set  forth  in  contrast 
'with  ihie  principles  of  a  military  despot.  The  tnoops  coukl-  no  longer 
be  relied  upon.  On  the  iglh  of  March  the  king,  by  proclamation, 
dissolved  the  Chambers.  On  the  20th,  after  midnight,  Louis  and 
the  royal  family  left  the  Tuileries.  On  the  ajth,  his  Court  was 
established  at  Ghent.  Napoleon  was  at  Fontainebleau  on  the  19th. 
On  the  21  st  he  slept  in  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries,  having  been 
borne  up  the  grand  staircase  by  an  enthusiastic  crowd,  and  wel- 
comed in  the  familiar  saloon  by  ladies  of  his  old  court,  who  show- 
ered upon  him  bouquets  of  Violets.  The  wives  and  daughters  of 
-  his  marshals  and  generals  had  been  neglected  or  openly  affronted 
'by  those  who  had  come  to  the  lev^s  of  the  restored  monarch  with 
an  imprudent  contempt  of  a  revolutionary  aristocracy;  the  ladies 
of  the  imperial  court  had  now  their  revenge.  « 

On  the  6th  of  April  the  Prince  Regent  sent  a  message,  to  the 
two  houses  of  Pariiament,  that  the  events  that  had  recently  occur- 
red in  France  had  induced  his  royal  highness  to  give  directibnsrfor 
the  augmentation- Qf  the  land  and  sea  forces.     It  was  alsQ  an- 
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nounced  that  the  Prince  Regent  had  lost  no  time  in  ^  entering  into 
commttnicatioQ  with  the  Allied  Powers  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
sttch  a  concert  as  might  most  effectually  provide  for  the  general 
and  permanent  security  of  Europe."  The  Treaty  of  Vienna  of  the 
23rd  of  March  had  bound  the  Allied  Powers  to  make  war  together 
upon  Napoleon,  and  to  conclude  no  separate  peace  with  him.  The 
resistance  in  the  British  Parliament  to  the  determination  to  engage 
in  this  war  was  very  feeble.  In  the  debate  on  the  Address  for 
arming  and  acting  in  concert  with  our  Allies,  Mr.  Whitbread  moved 
an  amendment,  to  implore  the  Regent  to  use  his  utmost  endeavours 
to  preserve  peace.  It  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  220  against  37. 
A  second  motion  for  an.  Address,  praying  the  Crown  not  to  involve 
the  coimtry  in  a  war  upon  the  ground  of  excluding  a  particular  per- 
son from  the  government  of  France,  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of 
^73  against  72.  The  enormous  sums  demanded  by  the  government 
were  voted  almost  without  inquiry.  When  a  budget  was  brought 
forward  on  the  14th  of  June,  which  included  a  total  charge  ol 
eighty-one  millions,  of  which  thirty-six  milUoas  were  a  loan,  there 
were  '*  not  more  than  seventy  persoDS  present  in  tl>e  house,  though 
late  in  the  evening."  * 

Napoleon,  on  the  3|bth  of  April,  had  issued  a  decree  convoking 
the  Electoral  Colleges  for  the  nomination  of  Deputies  to  the 
Chamber  of  Representatives.-  The  greater  number  of  the  people 
abstained  from  voting.  It  was  necessary  to  do  something  striking^ 
and  Napoleon  determined  to  revive  the  old  revolutionary  f^te  el 
fire  Champ  de  Mai.  It  was  in  this  assembly  of  two  hundred  thou- 
sand of  both  sexes  that  he  announced  that  the  wishes  of  the  nation 
having  broiiqght  him  back  to  the  throne,  his  whole  thoughts  were 
turned  to  the  **  founding  our  liberty  on  a  Constitution  reding  on 
the  wishes  and  interests  of  the  people.''  This  Constitution  was 
called  ^*Acte  additionel  aux  Constitutions  de  PEmpire."  It  was  a 
very  literal  copy  of  the  Charter  of  Louis  XVI II.,  and  had  been 
forced  upon  the  emperor  by  a  party  who  believed  that  a  limited 
monarchy,  with  representative  institutions,  might  be  a  successful 
experiment  whether  under  a  Bourbon  or  a  Bonaparte.  Napoleon 
had  addressed"  letters  to  the  European  potentates,  professing  his 
moderate  and  peaceful  intentions.  No  faith  could  be.  placed  in  bis 
professions,  and  his  letters  were  unanswered.  There  could  only  be 
one  solution  of  the  question  between  Napoleon  aild  the  Allied 
Powers.  In  the  Champ  de  Mai  he  exclaimed^  **The  princes  who 
resist  all  popular  rights  are  determined  ok  war.  For  war'we  must 
prepare.-'    The  Chambers  commenced  their  fitnctibns,  not  in  the 
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(Ad  Spirit  of  the  Empire,  but  as  11  they  were  redly  trusted  with 
power,  as  portions  of  that  Constitution  to  which  the  empeixMr  had 
sfworn  in  the  Champ  de  Maf.     His  real  secwity  depended  little 
upon  the  state  of  jjublic  opinion  and  upon  the  subservience  of  the* 
legislature,  but  upon  the  efficiency  witif  which  he  could  reorganiee 
liis  army.     Devoting  all  his  energies  to  this-  task,  he  was  very  soon 
prepared  with  a  bold  plan  of  operation.     He  would  not  wait  for  the. 
attacks  of  his  enemies,  but  would  pass  the  French  frontiers,  and 
engage  with  some  portions  of  the  allied  armies  before  they  couldr 
unite.     On  the  nth  of  June,  having  appointed  a  Provisional  Gov* 
ernment  to  act  in  concert  with  the  Chambers,  he  left  Paris  in  the* 
evening.     On  the  i^ih  he  was  at  Avesnes.    On  th«  15th  he  had 
crossed  the  frontier,  and  was  at  the  head  of  122,000  men,  at  Char»^ 
leroi  in  the  Netherlands. 

Most  of  the  garrisons  of  the  Netherlands  liad  been  strengthened 
fey  the  vigilance  of  tlie  duke  of  Wellington ;  Charleroi  was  amongst 
the  weakest:  In  addition  to  the  general  belief  that  Napoleon  wouJd 
femain  on  the  defensive,  the  uncertainty  as'  to  ti^e-  line  of  opera-* 
lions  which  he  would  choosy  if  he  determined  on  the  offfensive  bj 
an  invasion  of  the  Low  Countries,  forbade  a  cohcentnatkmof  £orce( 
tipofl  any  one  df  the  available  points  of  the  frontier.  It  was  o^jen 
for  Napoleon  to  attack  the  Prussians  by  the  Mcuse '}  to  enter  h^ 
Mons>  to  drive  back  Wellington  upon  Antw^p;  or  to  ifcdxrarice  by 
the  Sambre  upon  the  point  6i  yanctioi  of  the  two  armies.  The 
four  Pru$sian  corps  of  BHicher  was  at  Charleroi,  at  Namor,'  at 
Dinant,  and  at  Li^ge,  The  army  of  Wellingtoiii,  consisting  o0 
British,  Netherlanders,  and  Hanoverians,  was  distributed  in  canr 
tonments,  a  large  reserve  occupying  the  environs  o£  Brussels, 
<i^here  the  duke  had  Established  his  head-quarters.  The  troops 
under  his  command,  however  separated,  could  easily  unite,  and 
they  had  the  mpst  precise  directions  how  to  act  in  the  case  of  the 
French'  passing  tl^  f^-ontien  '  The  statement  that  Well&tgtoii  had 
received  false  information  from  Fouch^  upon  Napoleon's  move* 
tnents,  and  was  therefoce  surprised  when  Napoleon  was  upon  the 
Sambre^  is  thus  contradicted  by  the  duke*s  intimate  friend^  lord 
•EQesmere :  ^*I  can  assert  on  the  duke's  personal  autiiority,  and 
ou  th.-vt  of  others  in  bis  con6dence  at  head-<|uarters,  that  the  duke 
fieither  acted  on  nor  received  soch  intelligence  as  that  supposed 
from  Foifchd- or  anyone  else:  that  he  acted  on  reports  received 
from^his  o^-n  outposts  and  those  of  his  alHes,  the  PruBsians,  and 
xm  these  alonej'?  Tiie  surprise  is  supposed  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
ia«t  that  WeUtngton'attended  a  bail  at  Brussels  after  hostilities  ha4 
begun.     Upon  thi^  Iprd  Sli^siotf  re  say^i.  ''  it  is  only  necessary  to 
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^itate  that  N4polfx>n>adv;Miee  was  known  to  the  t)ul(0loiag<be  fore 
the  period  6x^d  for  that  festivity*,  thiat-the  question  whether  U 
should  be  allowed  to  prof:eed  had  been  fully  dUcuwed  andd^ided 
In  the  affirmative.  It  was  held  tliat  a  recall  of-the  invlt&tio^is  would 
create  premature  alarm  among  the  pqpulatioo  of  Brvlssf^)s|  &Dd. pre- 
mature encbunigemQBt  to  a  pretty  i>UBaerotts  party  in  it^  waUfidtV 
affected  to  th^  cause  of  the  Allies."  The  Despatches  lof  Welltog- 
ton  sufficieatly  prove  that  be  was  perfectly  aware  oMhoftdvance  of 
Napoleon  when  he  wexU  to  the  ball.  At  ball-past  nine  oa  the  e^e- 
niAgofthe  15th,  :he  wro^eto  the  duke  fie  Berri,  tb^ttlve^ep^y  att- 
acked the  Pfussiaa.  post^  at  Thuin  that  ^ornix^  aad^apfM^ired.tp 
thrfisAeu  CbaEjieroi*  ''  I  have  ordered  our  troops  to  prepare  to 
march  at  break  of  ^ay."  Tbe.^luke  had  issued  the  moet  precise 
directiojQA  lor  the  several  positions  which  tlie  wlK)le  o^  his  arn^ 
Hrere  to  take  up  that  night ;  evefy  separate  direction  qonclmling 
wi^h  the  emphatic  words,  '*  to  be  in  readiaesf  to  move  at  >a  mo- 
jpaent's  notice."*  -  For  the  troops,  who  were  immediately  ^nder  hip 
eye,  t}ie  order  was,  "  to  be  in  readiiiess  to  iriarch  from  Brussels  at 
^  Biomeat's  notice :  "  that  mome>nt  arrived  even  before  the  bri^^  of 
day.  The  duiqe  q^^tly  supped  with  the  gs^y  assembly-  at  tiifs 
duch^ss^pf  RiduBond's ;  I19  and  his  generals  gradually  retired ;  tlt^e 
'dr^ms  beat  the  alarm  i  the  bugle-call  -gave  the  si^al  for  <*  mount- 
ing in  hot  haste ; ''  the  bagpipes  summoned  the  Highlanders  ;>  :tl!ie 
^wrtilkry  wato  rumbikig  through  the:  streets;  the  measured  treoi-of 
^laskli^yyiand  the  «harp  rattle  of  cavalry,  were  heard  in  eveny  ^uar- 
<ter  of  4h^  old  town*  The  w^ole  sc^ne  was  changed  from  revelty 
^o  war'bqfoire  the, t' last  Ijgbt  )^ad  fled  "  froo^  that  ''  baaquetrhalLr 
the  reserve  at  Brussels  were  all  on  the  march  through  the  forest 
4d  Soignies,  on  the  road  ^to  Quatre  Bras,  \t\  the  ^norning  twilight. 
The  djike  of.  Brunswick  h^  gone  fqrth,  heading  lus  galtaot  coui^- 
trymen  in  their  sombre  livery  of  ^ief  for  Jiis  father's,  death  at  Jiei»a. 
The  prince  of  Oraiqg^  had  iparched  to  the  front  the  moment  he 
left  the  ball-room.  The  duke  of  Wellington  was  soon  up  with  his 
men,  who  cheered  him  -  as  he  passed.  He  w^l  Jtnew  the  ground 
where  his  great  struggle  was  to.ben^de.  He  could  calculate  witii 
]exactness  the  moipent  when  the  divisions  would  join  him  upon  the 
road  to^^ards  the  enemy. 

There  was  an  interval  only  of  a  few  hours  before  the  march 
from  Brussels^  and  the  gathering  of  other  divisions  on  the  roads 
whidi  led  to  Quatre.  Bras,  were  suf:oeeded  by  a  battle.  The  Prus- 
sians, under  general  Ziethen,  who  had  been  driven  from  Qharler^i 
on  the  15th,  had  retired  upon  F4eurasv    Marshal  Bliicher  had  coti- 
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c«ntrattd  'th«j  Prussian  army  upon  SfeWbrel,' tdth  the  vfllag«*i '#f 
St;  Amand 'and'^Ligny  in  front  of  his  position.  If  Wellirigtbn  is 
conspidered  by  some  to  have  been  tardy  in  concentrating  his  troops 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Sambre,  Napoleon  is  equally  Tiable  t6 
reproach  in  having  believed  that  Bltkcher  was  concentrating  his 
troops  ffbotit  Namur,  and  in  having  neglected  to  attack  thesepa^ 
ate  c^tf)^  "early  in  theT^norning  of  the  r6th,  before  th^y'1i»d  nearly 
alP  united.'  Bulow's  corps,  Bowever/^d  not  coirfte  .u^pii>  )©?n  BW- 
eher,  \*h'eli  Napoleon  attacked  him  rtf  Iro^t^' ^p^^lrfg^haV 'Nty 
would  ais6  have  attadced  him  in  thi  rein  -  The-Jnbvem^ikt  6£ 
Ney  'i#fe[tt!intef5fered  with  by  fhe  timely  arrival  of  fetf  •  Thtmt^ 
PidfOri's  division  "at  Qiiatre  Bras,  B  dOmpany  with  the  BrUn^wrckterfe 
and  the  contingent  <A  N-assau*  Wellingtoii  hid*  Wmself  "nd^n  'fb 
Sombref,  and  had  conferred  with  BlQclier  befbi%  th^  baftJekhowh 
a»  that  of  Ligny  had  begun.  He  Had  returned' to  Quatre  Bras'by 
fouro^ock,  and  then  took  the  command  of  "hrs  own  a?rmy.  Thfe 
Ijattle  between  the  French  and  the  Prussians  lasted  for  three  ^ 
four  hours.  Although  Bliicher*  maintained  his  jpfesfiflbn,*  he  n^as  sb 
weakened  by  the  severity  of  the  contest,  that  be  inairchrid  'ih  tl« 
night  and  concenttated  his  army  upon  Wavrt*  The  British  alsb 
-maintained  their  position,  "and  completely  defeated  and  Repulsed,'' 
^ays  the  duke,  "  all  the  enemy's  attehipts  to  get  possession  of  ^t^ 
Our  loss  was  severe^  amounting -in  killed,  w5uhdeda^>ifiissfii^U> 
imdre  that  2,500  men.  The  duke  was  very  composed  ^HtH-Th^fii^ft 
-trfalo.f  strength.  '  The  Spanish  general,  AlaVa^  saw  attil«'6B|i$(f^i|Jt 
that  day  his  old  companion  in  the  P^ninSuIai''4var  sitting  byHh^ 
Foad-skle ;  and  to  his  surprise  wa^  'lisked,  '^Wer^  jrou  at  Lad^ 

*s  party  kst  night?  "  ♦ 

The  movement  of  Bliichtr  rendered keorrespdnd^nt  movemefit 
necessaty* upon*  the  part  of  Weflfngton.  -At'  ten  o'clock  on  the 
•morning  of  the  17th' he  retired  from  Quatre  Bras  upbn  Waterl<)d, 
a  distance  of  about  seven  miles.  Between  Waterloo  ^tnd  Wirre 
was  a  distance  of  about  ten  miles,  through  a  countty  of  dfftcufc 
defile.  On  the  17th  the  French  made  no  attempt  to  pursue 
Blflcher.  A  large  body  trf  French  cavalry  followed  the  English 
H!aValry  "under  lord  Uxbrfdgfe ;  and  at  Genappe  they  were'  Charged 
by  the  first  Life  Guards.  In  the  course,  of  the  day  Naj^oleoii 
moved  forward  his  dhny  upon  the  same  road  oyer  which  WelKng- 
ton  had  marched  earlier  in  the  morning.  Wellirigtoh  Hiid*  taken 
'Up  his  position  in  advance  of'  the  village  of  Waterloo,  near^'Moril 
■St.  j^an,  Where  the  high  roads  from  Charliefrbi  aliid  NlveHes^cwsetf. 
On  the  night  of  the  17th,  aod  early  In  .the  morning  of  the  rdtfi, 
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Napoleon  collected  bis  whole  army,  with  the  e^eption  of  a  oofp^ 
which  had  been  sent  under  Grouchy  to  observe  Bluch^r,  on  9 
range  of  heights  in  front  of  the  British  position. 

The  battle  field  of  Waterloo  has  been  described  again  and 
again  by  observers  capable  of  impressing  us  by  the  spirit  or  the 
accuracy  of  their  pictures.  The  poet,  the  historian,  and  the  tac- 
tician, have  made  every  point  in  some  degree  familiar  to  us.  Byrou 
says,, "  I  went  on  horseback, twice  over  the  field,  comparipgit  ^it^i 
my  recollection  of  similar  scenes.  As  a  plain,  Waterloo  seems 
marked  out  for  the  scene  of  some  great  action,  though  this  may  be 
mere  imagination.  .  I  have  viewed  with  attention  those  of  Plftea, 
Troy,  Mantinea,  Lepctra,  Ch&eronea,  and  Marathon  \  and  the  fiei^ 
around  Mount  St  Jeaji  and  Ijougoumont  appears  to  want  little 
but  a  better  cause,  and  that  undefinabf  e  but  impressive  halo  which 
the  lapse  of  ages  throws  around  a  celebrated  spot,  to  vie  in  intef- 
est  with  any  or  all  of  these,  except^  perhaps,  the  last  mentioned. ''*^ 
Before  Byron  had  gone  over  the  field,  it  had  been  called  "  thi^ 
piodern  Marathon-"  t  D4iring  the  lapse  of  nearly  hal{  a  centur}f, 
it  is. not  the  ^^  undefinabl^  but.  impressive  halo  which  th^  lapse  of 
ages  thro  Wis  around,  a  celebrated  spot,'',  which  has  made  thi^ 
igpround  such  an  object  of  curiosity  to  English  visitors  o£  the  con* 
tinent  Neither  are  there  man3^.who  think  that  its  interoat  requires 
^'a  better  cause.".  'So  many  oi  our  countrymen  hs^, traversed 
.tjhis  battle  fields  and  have- thus  acquired  a  knowledge,  which  no 
ilescriptlon  can  convey,  that  we  shall  only  attempt  bciefiy -ta  indi^ 
cate  a  few  of  its  peculiar  a.5pects  in  connection  with  a  very  general 
narrative  of  the  leading  events  of  the  great  day  of  the  i8th  .cf. 
June- 1  .      r     -      ^ 

On  the  ground  which  we  call  the.  field  of  Waterloo  (although 
■the  battle  was  fought  about  a  mUe  and  a.  half  in  a^yajipe  of  th^t 
village),  Wellington  had  taken  u{x  his  position,  wi^th  a  certain  knc^i^l^ 
edge,  derived  from  several  previous  examinations,.of  its  -capabiti- 
ties  for  defence.  **  He  used  to  describe  the  line  of  ground  between 
the  farm  of  La  Have  Sainte  and  ^ougoumont  as  resembling  the 
curtain  of  a  bastion,  with  these  two .  positions  for  its  angles."  $ 
The  first  care  of  the  duke  was  to  occupy  with  sufficient  force  th.ese 
two  angles,  Hougoumont,  near  the  Nivelles  road,  in  front  of  the 
right  centre,  and  La  Haye  Sainte*  close  to  the  Genappe  road^  in 
front  of  die  left  centre.  The  right  of  bis  posUioA  was  tbrov^n 
back  to  a  ravine  near  Braine  Merbes,.  whi^;was^09C|ipkKi;;  ajud  its 

•  Note*  to  •*  Childe  Harold,"  canto  Hi.  t  t^ord  TDudtey's  "  Lenin;*  pf  i'sa. 

I  The  author  vUitttd  0i*  fiildio  May,  cS6«,  in  :toinpan7  with  his  friend,   Mr.  W. 
Harvey.  ...   ...   ..    ,.,..,..,.>     «§  Lord  Elleimere. 
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kft  «iAefided  to  tWe-  chateau  of  FHchentiont,  sftuatied  on  a  height 
ftboVethe  hamlet  6f  La  Haye.  The  undulating  plain  upon  which  the 
army  of  English,  Belgians,  and  Germans  looked  from  the  rid|^e  on 
which  they  stood  on  tlie  evening  of  the  17th  was  covered  with  crops 
^f  grain,  of  potatoes,  and  of  clover.      It  had  rained  incessantly 
tlirough  the  day ;  as  night  advanced  the  torrents  of  rain  tvere  accom- 
-panied  with  thunder  and  lightning.      The  troops  had  to  bivouac 
•upon  the  wet  crops,  whilst  the  generals  and  their  statt  obtained 
shelter  in  the  adjacent  villages.     Wettington  liad'his  head-quarters 
!n  a  house  opposite  the  church  at  Waterloo.     At  three  o'clock  Mh 
the  morning  of  the  i8th  hte  was  writing  to  sir  Charles  Stuart  at 
'Brussels,  with  a  calni  confidence  in  the  result  of  the  almost  IneVlt- 
M>Ie  struggle  of  that  day.    **The  Prussians  will  be  ready  again  f(i 
the  niorning  for  anything.    Pray  ketp  the  English  quiet  if  you  can. 
Let  fliem  all  prepare  to  move,  but  neither  be  in  a  hurry  or  a  fright,  as 
all  will  yet  turn  out  well."  At  the'same'hour  he  wrote  a  long  letter  in 
•French  to  the  duke  de  Bern,  in  which  he  says,  "1   hope,,  and 
inofebVtet  I  have  every  reason  to  believe,  that  al!  will  go'wefi."  At 
the'Hme  6f  writfng  this  letter,  only  a  portion   of  the  French"  army 
^ad  t^fc«W  up  ttieir  grounti  ofi  the  opposite  s^de  of  tlie  valley,  and 
"fie^hoA^  ?t  possible  that  the  main  attack  migltt  Vt  made  at  Hi, 
hti  tlfe  gr6if:  tbad* from  *Mons  to  Brussels.     He  had  there  statitrtreJl 
7ftbafneh,%  ad9?fion  to  a  large  mtmber  of  troops  under  the  c6m- 
%iand  of  tK^  Prince  (if  Orange.    The  possible  success  of  the  enemy 
ihefe^^pp^ared  tohim  *'fhe  only  risk  we- run.***     flis  armywa^ 
W  Iftt!^  sii|i"«ir!or  in  number  to  that  o?  Napoleon,  but  it  was  inferidt 
1h  ttrtilldry.    There  was  howevei-  a  far  greater  dfeparity.     Welling- 
ton commanded  an  army  of  various  nations,  who  had  never  before 
touglit  tdgfethfer ;  and  feven  some  of  his  BrTti*(h  troops  were  new 
levies.    In  fht  summer  of  1814,  a  large  number  of  hie  famous 
Peninsular  Soldiers  had  been  'sent  to  America.     Napoleon,  on  the 
cotitrii^,  had  Un  army  which  he  could  wield  with  the  m6s^  'prerfedt 
asstirance  of  unity  of  action,  composed '  in  great  part  of  veterans 
whd  had  retu>nefl  loFrtnce  at  the  peace.    When  Kapoleon  saw 
*the  English  in 'position  befo^fc  IhS  forest  of  Sofgnles,fie  exckime?*, 
■  *»'^At  last  i  have  them ;  nine  chahce's  to  tfen  are'  in  m'y  favour."    He 
-was  of  opinion,  fn  Which  his  generals  agreed  with  hhn,  that  it  was 
contrary  to  the  most  simple  rules  of  the  art  of  war  for  Wellington  to 
remafn  In  the  position  whfch  he  6ccupied  ;  that  having  behind  htfci 
the  defiles  of  thefoffestof  Sdignies,  if  he^were  beaten  •aflrett'eat 
would  b^  impo^&ible.    E;ctensive  and  compact  as  that  .forest .was, 
Weiliogton  knew  that^re  wtr^  maay  roatb  thcough  it,  alitcon- 
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verffag  upon  Bruaselsy  most  of  yf]mh  werQ  practicable  for  cavalry 
and  for  artiUery,  aa  well  a^  for  infaotry.  ^*  Th«  duke/'  says  Lord 
Ellesmer*,  *'  was  of  opioion  tbat  his  troops  could  have  retired  per^ 
fectly  well  through  the  wood  of  Soignies,  wluch,  like  other  t^eech, 
woods,  is  open  at  bottom ;  and  he  was  still  further  satisfied  that^  if 
driven  from  the  open  field  of  Waterloo,  he  could  have  held  the. 
wood  against  ail  comers  till  joined  by  the  Prussians,  upon  whose  co> 
operation  he  throughout  depended  and  relied.''  The  greater  num- 
ber of  military  authorities  agree  that  the  position  o£  Mont  St  Jean 
was  well  chosen,  and  suitably  occupied.* 

Generai*Jomini  has  described  as  one  of  the  advantages  of  the 
position  of  Wellington,  tliat  all  the  movements  of  the  French  coul4 
be  seen  from  it.  There  was  a  drizzling  rain  on  the  morning  of  the: 
i8ih  ;  but  occasionally  the  sun  broke  through  the  clouds,  and  disi 
pbyed  the  French  columns  deploying  to  take  up  th^ir  grtbund« 
Amidst  the  inspiriting  airs  of  the  numerous  bands  which  in  th«k 
French  armies  were  sdways  to  encourage  the  spirija  of  the  soldier, 
three  lines  were  formed,  o£  infantry  and  cuifassters  and  lancers, 
with  the  artillery  on  the  crest  of  the  ridge.  To  the  French  thei 
British  army  o£^red  no  such  magnificent  spectacle,  the  greater 
number  being  concealed  by  th«  undulations  of  the  ridge  on  which 
they  stood.  They  had  taken  theiit  ground  silently  in.two  lines,  with 
the  artillery  in  front,  and  the  cavalry  in  tke  rear.  They  sto^d  no^ser 
lessly,  except  when  one  lond  hurrah  was  raised  as  the  duke  rod9 
along  the  lines  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock.  Large  detacbmentfll 
w^re  in  the  tnclosures  of  Hougoumont  and  La  Haye  Sainte» 

The  bells  of  the  neighbouring  churches  were  summoning,  ta 
worship  on  the  Sabbath  morn  when  150,000  men  were  thus  prepare 
ing  to  destroy  each  otlier.  The  dock  of  Nivielles  struck  eleven  as 
the  first  cannon  was  fired  from  the  French  centre.  On  the.  loft  ol 
their  line  the  qu'ick  fire  of  musketry  was  soon  beard  from  the  colt 
umn  advancing  to  attack  H<yiigoamont  This  piroperty(the  Chlkteaur 
Goumont — corrupted  Into  Hoogonment)  was  a  comfortable  resi- 
dence of  a  Flemish  yeoman,  with  farm  buildings,  and  a  garden  ex? 
tensive  enough  to  be  misnamed  an  orchard,  which  was  inclosed  by  a 
wall  on  the  east andthe  south  Mdes.  This  tnclosure  of  about  t woacrea 
was  laid  out  in  straight  walks  and  planted  with  well  trimmed  trees« 
The  formal  garden  is  now  laid  down  to  grass.  The  vuins  of  thtf 
ch&teau,  which  was  burnt,  with  the  exception- of  a  chapel  attached 
to  it,  have  been  cleared  away.  A  htmnibU  dweiJing.  formerly  the.ftftiy 
dener's  house, now  stands  amidst  some  sheds  and  other  rough  build- 
ings, the  inclpsed  space  being  entered  by  a  pair  of  w6oden  gates, 

*  BnadmoDt— "  Uistoire  de  WeUuigton;"*  toase  ii.  pp.  41a,  419. 
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dosing  up  the  passage  of  the  yaurd  There  is  not  much  here  to  see,  il 
we  look  carsorily-upon  this  dilapidated  residence.  If  we  examine 
it  carefully  there  is  abundant  evidence  of  the  nature  of  thai  struggle 
which  here  took  place  during  seven  or  eight  hours  of  that  eventful 
day.  The  loop-holed  walls  show  where  the  defenders  of  Hougou* 
mont  fired  upon  the  attacking  enemy  ;  the  dints  of  the  assailing 
shot  are  still  visible  on  many  a  brick.  One  portion  of  the  gate,  too 
injured  for  repair,  is  now  hung  up  as  a  memorial.  It  is  scarcely  an 
exaggeration  io  say,  **  this  Belgian  yeQman's  garden  wall  was  the 
safeguard  of  Europe,  and  the  destiny  of  mankind  perhaps  turned 
upon  the  possession  of  bis  house."  *  Six  thousand  French,  under 
the  command  of  Jerome  Bonaparte,  commenced  their  attack  upon 
the  English  light  troops  which  were  in  the  wood  around  the  cl)&- 
teau.  This  wood  was  defended  with  an  obstinacy  which  was  at- 
tested by  the  bullet  marks  upon  every  tree.  The  wood  was,  how- 
ever, carried  by  the  French,  and  the  light  troops  had  now  to  defend. 
the  walls  of  the  garden  and  the  gates  of  the  yard.  Some  prepara- 
tion had  been  made  for  this  in  the  loop-holes  which  had  been 
knocked  out,  and  by  scaffolding,  from  which  the  defenders  could 
fire.  This  deadly  contest  was  prokmged  without  any  result  till 
two  o'clock,  when  Napoleon  ordered  that  a  battery  of  howitzers 
should  play  upon  the  building.  It  was  soon  in  flames,  but  ther^ 
#as  no  relaxation  in  the  resolute  defence  of  the  farm-yard  by  the 
fst  and  2nd  Foot  Goands.  By  a  vehement  rush  the  French  had 
burst  open  the  gates,  but  they  were  finally  closed  by  a  prodigious 
exertion  of  personal  strength,  in  which  Colonel  Macdonnell,  was 
limongst  the  most  efficient  of  the  stalwart  heroes.  The  prolonged 
defence  of  Hougoamont  had  a  decided  influence  in  de^inging  tl>e 
plans  of  Napoicon.  ^  The  general  opinion  was,  that  after  having 
taken  the  post  of  Hougoumont,  he  would  then  reader  himself  mar« 
ter  of  La  Haye  Sainte,  and  afterwards  decide  the  battle  by  a 
violent  attack  of  his  reserve  upon  the  enemy's  centre."  t 

The  difficulties  attending  the  attempt  to  give  an  intelligible 
description  of  a  great  battle,  such  as  that  of  Waterloo,  have  been 
well  set  forth  by  Wellington  himself,  fie  had  been  applied  to  by 
one  whom  he  evidently  held  in  great  respect — probably  Walter 
Scott — ^to  give  him  information  as  to  particular  events  and  instances 
of  personal  heroism,  for  tiie  purpose  of  a  connected  narrative 
description.  **  The  object  which  you  propose  to  yourself  is  very 
difficult  of  attainment,  and^  if  really  attained,  is  not  a  little  invidi« 

•  Lord  Dadle/a  **  Lettcra,"  p.  134* 

t  BrialmoQt  (quoting  French  authorities),  torne  iU  p.  415. 
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^os.  !%«  history  of  a  bat^-  4s  not-unlike  the  history  of  a  ball* 
Some  iadiiriduals  may  recollect  all  the  little  events  .of  which  the 
great  result  is  the  battle  won  or  lost;  but  no  individual  can  recollect 
the  order  in  which,  or  the  exact  moment  at  which  they  occurred, 
which  makes  all  the  difference  as  to  their  value  or  importance."  * 
Wellington's  own  official  description  of  the  progress  of  the  contest 
bin  the  most  general  terms.  He  says  that  the  attack  upon  the 
right  of  our  centre  (Hougoumont)  was  accompanied  by  a.  very 
heavy  cannonade  upon  our  whole  line.  Repeated  attacks  of  cavalry 
and  infantry,  either  mixed»  Or  separate,  were  made  upon  us.  In 
one  of  these  the  enemy  carried  the  farm  house  of  La  Haye  Sainte. 
The  enemy  repeatedly  charged  our  Infantry  with  his-  cavalry,  but 
thesfe  attacks  were  uniformly  unsuccessful.  They  were  repeated 
till  about  seven  in  the  evening,  when  a  desperate  effort  to  force 
our  left  centre  was  defeaU^d.  Having  observed  that  the  French 
retired  from  this  attack  in  great  confusion  ;  that  the  arrival  of  gen- 
eral Bulow's  corps  had  begun  to  take  effect ;  and  that  marshal 
BHicher  had  joined  in  person  with  the  corps  of  his  army,  he  (Wet 
lington)  determined  to  attack  the  enemy,  and  immediately  ad" 
vanced  the  whole  line  of  infantry,  supported  by  the  cavalry  and 
ftrtiUeiy*  Tfa^  attack  succeeded  in  every  point.  These  official 
generalities  have  far  less  interest  .than  some  of  the  familiar  and 
pithy  smitences  'addressed  by  the  duke  to  penoaal  friends.  To 
lord  Benesfbrd  he  writes,  on  the  2ttd  of  July,  *<  You  will  have  heard 
Of  our  battle  of  the  18th;  Never  did  1  see  snch  a  pounding  match. 
Poth  were  what  the  boxers  tall  ^^ttons.  Napoleon  did  not  manoeu- 
vre at  all.  He  just  moved  forward  in  the  old  style,  in  columns,  and 
inras  driven  off  in  the  old  style.  The  only  difference  was,  that  he 
mixed  cavalry  with  his  infantry,  and  supported  both  with  an  enor- 
mous quantity.. of  artillery.  J. had  ^  infantry  for  some  time  in 
squares,  and  we  had  the  French  cavalry  walking  about  us  as  if  they 
titd  been  our  own.  I  never  sa^  the  British  infantry  behave  so 
welL**  t  It  has  been  truly  said,  *^  there  is  nothing  in  the  history  of 
battles  skore  sublime  than  the  generalship  which  could  ordet,  and 
the  patient  valour  that  could  sustain  .such  a  method  of  ^ghtiiig  as 
^his.^'  X  The  desperate  attempts  to  pierce  our  line  were  defeated 
by  that  unequalled  firmneas  of  the  British  infantry,  which,  it  is  re* 
ported,  led  Soult  to  say  to  the  emperor,  **  Sire,  I  know  these  £ng* 
Ksh  ;  they  will  die  on  the  ground  before  they  will  leave  it." 

This  devoted  endurance  during. seven  or  eight  of  the  most  try* 
ing  honrs  was  sustained  throc^hout  by  the  presence  of  the  duke  at 

***l>e8paiehei)"Tbl.  xU«p;  590.'       -^  ^  t /Sr^e^^fK  519. 
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ey<sry  poiat  qi  cUn^r,  ai^d  by  bi&  ccMai^f^t  care  to  spare  his  tros^ps^ 
aa  much  as  possible,  by  repressing  th«  oatural  anxiety,  of  men  in 
battle  to  be  actively  employed.  The  character  oi  a  part  o£  the 
ridge  upon  whkh  the  British  Uae  was  placed  has  beei^  materially 
altered  by  removing  the  earth  for  a  considerable  dis/tance  to  form 
the  materials  for  an  enormous  mound,  on  the  tap  of  w<bkh  is  tli« 
Belgian  iion«  Behind  this  natural  parapet  the  dujce  had  placed 
several  regiments^  the  men  lying  down  concealed  from  the  Frenciit 
who  were  advancing  to  attack.  **  Up,  Guards,  and  at  tbcm  1 "  were 
the  words  that  in  a  moment  presented  a  wall  of  bayonets  to  tiM 
confident  French.  For  four  or  five  hours  the  British  commander 
had  to  endure  the  agony  of  disappointed  expectation.  He  had 
counted  upon  being  joined  by  Bliicher  about  one  in  the  aftenA>on, 
according  to  a  message  which  he  had  received  when  the  battle  had 
begun.  Two  o^clock, — three  o'clock, — four  o*clock,--five  o'clock,— 
si:c  o'clock^-— came,  but  no  sign  of  the  expected  aid  on  his  left: 
there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  endure.  General  Picton  had  been 
killed  before  the  battle  was  half  over.  When  Wellington  was  tokl 
that  of  Picton's  division  of  7000  men  only  1500  remained,  he  re* 
pHed,  ''They  must  stand  in  their  place  till  the  last  man,"  and  they 
did  stand.  A  general  officer  asked  that  his  brigade,  reduced  to  % 
third,  should  be  relieved.  ''  It  is  impossible,"  said  the  doke,  ^  he 
and  I,  and  air o£  us,  are  called  upon  to  dk  in  the  phtce  ivhich  wq 
occupy  at  this  moment."  Surrounded  by  his  Men  iit  a.  Sl[uaard 
charged  by  the  French  cavalry,  he  exclaimed,  **  Stand  fast,  95th ) 
we  must  nof  be  beaten,  my  friends.  What  wouki  they  say  of  us 
in  England  ?'^  This  stoical  fortitude  ft  was  difficult  for  him  al* 
wa}<s  to  sustain.  Looking  upon  the-  carnage  around  him,  he  said^ 
*•  There  are  yet  some  'hours  left  for  cuttl^ig  these  brave  felkyw»  in 
pieces  :  please  God  that  the  ftight  or  the  Prussisans  would  arrive 
before  that  is  effected  I " 

The  official  despatch  of  Wellhigton  contained  these  words :  *^  I 
should  not  do  justice  to  my  own  feelings,  or  to  marshal  Biucher 
and  the  Prussian  army,  if  I  did  not  attribute  the  snccessful  result 
of  this  arduous  day  to  the  cordial  and  timely  assistance  I  received 
from  them."  Biucher  had  arrived  precisely  at  the  time  when  his 
co-operation  in  another  part  of  the  field  was  a  warranty  for  the 
success  of  the  attack  by  Wellington  whk:h  produced  the  final  re* 
suit.  Brialmont  cites  these  words  as  an  example  of  the  perfect 
equity  and  noble  disinterestcdn^s  of  which  tlie  duke  had  given  so 
many  proofs ;  but  lie  protests  •  against  the  ijojustlce  by  wluch  some 
historians  b^ive  attempted  to  rest  upon  this  ^vowalan  opinien  that 
to  Bliicher  is  tO  be  attributed  the  honour  ol  the  victory.    Wtien 


the  corps  of  Bttb^n;  BrnUhwiit  i2ty%y<xn\vtd^  the  position  4fi  Wt\- 
liftgtoQ  was  6erJo\i9^  6Ut  It ivsus  not  desf^rate*  Il-^lildter  had'  not 
debouched  upon  the  left  of  die  position^  iorlnsne  n^ght  teive '  (ii- 
clared  against  the  iftiUies.  -'  If  the  Prui^ians  arrived  in  the  nick  of 
^timtj-abd-dtcided  the  victory ^  tlmt  wai^<K«^Rg  mther  to  WiillUigton 
:tfaan  to  tlie^inpthctive  of  "tbfeir  owh  igon^al.  It  i%  impoesil^  to  re- 
fuse to  WeUingtot  rtiud  title'  of  the  conqnieiitttv  at  Waterloo)  for  It 
was  he  who  settitd  the  joint  measures  for  the^y  of  the  rStiPf  wfab 
chose,  and  who  occupied,  the  field  of  battle  ;  who  directed  diiHng 
-seven- hours  the  whoie  of  the  opevaitions  ;  and  who  ordered  the  d^ 
cisfve  attack  at  the' moment  when  nh^  l^fBfishiifsf  a^c^tiing  to  thefr 
|)romisesv'<leboiicheS  on  the  right  of 'th^  enemy.^ 

At  six  xi'docl:  in  the  eveviing  thete  w&n  no  lioint  at  which  th^ 
'allied  sirady  -had  yiekied,  or  wlrich  hsd  not  beeti  recof^rMf  from 
thvpo^session  ot  the  Frenth.    It  was'seven  o^cldck  when  the  em- 
(pevor  nade^his  gndat'taitack  u!pon  oxlt  left  centre.     It  was  ^t  thte 
moraent^at  the  :Mue  of '  the  conflict  was  doubcfu).    The  duk«f, 
however,  i^|,pkflyod:tlle^ed.<1ilB  ^ttfen  ffom  -  alli)^itit6/tb  meet  ihik 
iqiparentlf iovopwhehtfifig  -tofoe.    An  obs«rver  tt^  the  sdMre  say^, 
-^  To'tiieinnst'dlntting  sanlA  dmiiaiiiilToar  oif  <i»ifhon  and  tftu6k«t^y 
d  haveevtrkmia^ny^theyvidceeeded ^ itxddiin  pause  And<<sil^iic(^. 
ale  Was^bat  mknnehtafjiv-^key^  had  tiMn»d^.hid>now  ^d^  pacwa^  1^ 
sDnr-! tnoops^vt .  T'hfc  Fraestens  had  dutHxaked^a'  ^movetoatit^Tetf 
rtiirraasTaa  icorpsmztin^  against  diieni»^antt«ei%  mow  pressing  on 
ite'miaibbodyi^  Kipoleb^^^arniy.    It  was  then 'that  he  was  eon- 
-vineed  of  thtiworihl^saess  of  thd  fated  delusion  in  which  he  had 
indulged  throughout  the  day,^^hst  Grouchy,  wlilf  his  tfcSrty-thoti- 
^aiild  men  wksathaud^shd  thai  1^  F(^ssians'«d<ukl  not'Cin^  up 
befbfe  he Md  beaten  <« thAt  Weffington.** ' *Thferout  an<i  panic  of 
^«  French  becairie  Wfivsrsal.    For  a  mdhieht  Napoleon  hoped  t6 
•arrest  thift  flight  by^ftM-m^ng  a  squkf^  of  the  lastitgimeht  M  J\\s 
Guards,  and  by  raising  a  battery  with  iofttte  '^frsiih^i^ted  cannoi^. 
A  ball  from  this  batXery  carried  off  the  leg  of  lord^Uxbridgc ,  In 
the  ob&curity  of  the  twll^ht  the  i^giJ^y^  s^w  npt  this  rali3Eing 
point,  and  hurried  on,  a  disorganized  and  helpless  crowd.     In  the 
last  square  formed  by  the  Guard,  Napoleon  was  about  to  throw 
himself,  there  in  all  likelihood  to  die.     Soult  turned   Napoleon's 
horse,  exclaiming,  "  Ah,  Sire,  our  enemies  are  already  too  fortu- 
nate."    The  emperor  fled  with  the  mass.     The  square,  however 
held  firm,  to  allow  time  for  their  leader  to  escape.    Carobronne  and 
other  officers  remained  in  the  square.    "  Surrender !  *'  was  the  cry 

•  **  Histoire  6$  WelUnjton,'*  tome  ii.  pp.  440—445. 

t  Letter  from  eir  Robert  Geitlinerm  Wud's  Memoire,'*  toY.  i.  p.  496, 
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of  their  assailants.  Cambroune  threw  himself  into  the  ranks  of  his 
enemies,  and  perished.  One  last  cry  of  "  \Vive  VEmpereur  '*  was 
heard  amidst  the  smoke  and  clash  of  arms.  ^*  Nothing  more  is 
heard  ;  the  Guard  is  dead,  the  Empire  is  finished."  * 

At  nine  o'clock,  Wellington  and   Blucher  met  near  La  BeDe 
Alliance,  which  was  in  tbe  ceatte  of  the  French  position.     The 
Prussian  general  Gneisenaa  pursued  the  iyijlg  fr^nch,  to  wfacHn  all 
-chancer  ""of  rallj^ng  was  impossible-..  WeUibgtoii-jdised  in  the  pursoit, 
initt^he  fatigue  o£  his  men  compelledihim  to  stop  between  Rosaonime 
and-Genappe»    itwas  at-Genappe  that  the  c^nia^e  of  the  emperor 
i^as  taken,  Ittfonn-a  show  Hi  London.  Thanngtkt  puntfoit  Wtifing- 
ton  rode  with  the^dv^ioed^^ustrd.    Cokiiel  Herreyv  v'ho  was  with 
liim,  advised  him  to  desist^ras  the  tmuHry. was-  gro^diig  iess  open, 
and  he  might  be-  fired  at  by  isome  strat^e^  fromv  betdnd  the 
.hedges.    ''Let  them  fire  away,"^  he  replied,  ''the  battle  is  woo, 
and  my  life  is  of  no  value  i»pw"t     Under   the   briUiant  moon 
which  succeeded  the  lowering  day,  Wellington  rode  across  the 
battle-fi^d  to  his  quarters  at  Waterloo.    As  the  h^aps  of .  dying 
and  dead  lay  ar^nd  him,  the  emodoBs  mUst  ha've  rushed  upon 
him  which  he  sobeautiiuUy  eiEpreSMd)  the  next.day*  iaav letter  to 
the  duke  of  Eeaufort :  '^  The  loiues  Lhanre.  sustotiied  have  quift 
•broken  me  down,  and  I  baveino:  feeling  for>the  advantages  we  iiaue 
:acquired»''    To  the  earl:,  of  Aberdeen,  ii^  &  letter  dated  rdie  same 
day,  be  saidf  ^'^I  cannotnexpress  torjou  ttveiregret  ami  sorcowiwith 
which  I  look  aroued  «ie,jand  coatempdate  the  k»s  which  lihatfe 
sustained,  particuhirly  iii  your  brothere  .The  glory  resulting  ?froin 
such  actions,  so  dearly  bought,  is  no  censolation  to  me. "  } 

The  total  loss  of  both  armiesf  in  thift.  tremendous  batUeis  thm 
stated: — British  and  Hanoveri^ins,  11,676  ;  N[etlM5r>^a^ders,t3,547; 
troops  of  Brunswick)  iooo;  of  J^a9ftai:^  li?oor.  Prusfians,  7454. 
Total,  24679.  <?f  tlife  Fre^h-army^  jtSijippjw^re  killed  or wouimW, 
and  7800  made  {)rispners.§  1:1. 

•  Brialmont,  tome  ii.  p.  429.    .  t  Lord  Dud]ey*s  "  Letters,"  p.  ij^ 

t  **  Defl|«tche8|''  vol.  ziL  pp;i  4^,  48^  f  Briailmont,  tome  ii.  p.  431. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

''"  *-  ».' 

Kapoleon's  return  to  IHiris.-^His  abdicatloo.— Onboard  the'Bellerophon,  at  PlTmonth.— 
Sails  for  St.  Helena. — Specimens  of  the  truth  of  History.^The  Allies  take  posset 
uotT'af  p'txUt'^iiAjifn^KX  L«fi«  XVni.^De^ititti  TreatywilK  Praiic<.-»*iettle. 
ment.oC  pun^ptt  >r^yiO<tsly  arranged  by  the  Congress  at  Vienna* — j^oly  AUianc^-y 
Tr^ty  for  the  Abolition  of.  the  Slave,  Trade. — Execution  of  Labedoy^re. — Escape 
'of  Layalette.-^EzecutSon  bf  Ney — thft  Battle  of' Algiers. 

ArTBR  th6  fatal  night  of  tbe  i8Urof  June,  Napoleon  had  trav- 
eUed  with  all  haste  to  PaHs,  where  he  arrived  at  four  o'dock  on 
the  momhigof  the  21st.  The  Chamber  of  Reprcrsehtatives  met 
at  noon  on  that  day,  atid  declared  its  sitting  permanent.  Its  mani- 
fest intention  was  to  assume  the  execqtive  pc/Wer^/aDd  to  compel 
Napoleon  to  abdicate.  Lucieii  Bonaparte*'  appeared  at  tbe  bar  of 
the  Chamber  to  nrge  the  olahns^of  his  brothtriipon the  gratitude 
of  France.  Lafaiyette  replied,  that  ^durfnjg  the  last  ten  ycaxs 
three  miUibns  6$  Frenchmen  had  perished  for  a  )iian<  who  wotilH 
6tin  struggle  against' all- Eurdpef.  We  have  done  enottgliior  hiai. 
Now  our  duty  is^  td  save  ouncourftty.  ^  '  During  the  ;i2n4  'Napoleoii 
was  urged  to.  abdicate.  He  fesisfed  for  some  time,  i^xda^mlng, 
"The  Chamber  is  composed  of  nothing  but  Jacobins  and  ambi- 
tious men.  I  ought  to  have '  driveil'  thorn  away."  He  yfdded  at 
last,  and  dictated  his  abdication  in  favotii*  of  his  son  Napoleon  I L ; 
and  in  this  docuinent,  in  which  he  said  '*  My  political  life  is  ended,'' 
he  invited  the^  Chambers  to  organize  a-Regency^  "The  Chamber 
sent  a  deputation  td  thank 'Napoleon  for  the  sacrifice  which  he  had 
made  to  the  iudependesk^e  and  happiness  of  the  French  nation ; 
but  he  replied  that  he  had  only  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son,  and 
that  if  the  Chambers  did  not  proclaim  him,  his'  own  abdication 
would  be  null.  Instead  of  appointing  a  Council  of  Regency,  it  vfis 
determined  by  'the  Chambers  that  the  goveniment  should  be  put 
into  the  hands  of  a  *  Commission  of  five  members.  This  was  in- 
directly to  set  asfdc  Napoleon  the  Second.  The  provisional  gov- 
ernment required  that  Napoleon  should  leave  France,  and  embaric 
at  Rochefort  for  the  United  States.  He  demanded  that  the  gov- 
ernment should  give  htm  two  frigates  for  his  passage  there.  This 
frigates  were  placed  :al  Ms  disposal; -and  theif  commanders  wefe 
•«rdcred  to-se!%al!'^t8ftt"^tw«i^^<ftfr"?a)(W'4ft*rlWi  WW  |>n^lRiMd, 


if  the  English  cruisers  were  not  in  the  way.  Bonaparte  arrived  z% 
Rochefort  on  the  3rd  of  July.  Finding  that  he  had  no  chance  of 
escaping  by  sea,  he  sent  Las  Cases  and  Savary  to  captain  Mait- 
land,  who  obmmanded  the  Bellerophon,  to  ask  for  leave  to  pro- 
ceed to  America,  either  in  a  French  or  a  neutral  vessel.  The  re- 
ply of  captain  Maitland  was,  that  his  .instructions  forbade  this ; 
but  that  if  Napoleon  chofse''t6-proceea*t6  England,  he  would  take 
jiig^ithejcp,  without. Qpterjng  jntp  any  prpnii^jC  as  to  the  reception 
h&  ijiight  meet  with.  \  .     .*  .     * 

la  th«  house  of  a  gentlemaa  at  Pl)anonxth.w»  iuiY4»  ioqjkcd  with 
Tio  tomftiori  interest  upon  a  ^trait  <&f   Naptritfon  Bonaparte, 
painted  under  viery  extraordinary  circuipstances.     At  the  txM  of 
July,  the  British  ship  of  war  Bellerophon  is  at  anchor  in  l^lymouth 
-barb6ttr.    0&  bofttd  u.<tit >ej^emfk^ro)*x)£  'th«  iFre)ieh»  wha«  afi  the 
13th  >oi  July,  had  addrasstd  a. letter  itx><  th^  Pr4i9kCe  Regent  f ram 
*Rocbef6rty  in  vHich:  hb>said,  ^  I  Comei  like  TbemislQclftii,  ^>  throw 
myself  !upon  tbe  hMpttalit^of  the  Bfidsh  natioA  "  \fm*^spoir  iur 
iUs.  foyers).    Xipte  Bellerapbon^  with  iNapoleop  and  liis  suitis,  had 
iBaikd:fh)m  Stocbefort'  oa  the  14th  «f  July.    Whilst  tbe  Bi'itish 
^Atauve&t  ivftr  ina  :state  qI  [iddocmioo  9^  t«^to  (i»nf^  c^jiflpf^al  oi 
^^&  falkir  esie*i]B»  be  wlia.t)Ot  pefmltttd  tix  Ivi^  •9<Nrjvas..aay.^a|' sop 
ifamaUnt  -skove  Allowed  €0  «ftter  th^yeslsfih  •  i^i^cpi^  the  Bel- 
kroph^a.imoi^r^iks 'l)Qats^  ftll^d  witb^  curious  obs€i;vers,  were  j}er- 
ipefittatiy  jOwv^-ttncl  t^  these  i^^i^erfi  Bonaparte  eeemed  rather  di«« 
.pofetd  t^'tjiotw-bim^eii  than  t^  ^QOiai^v-  )n  the;pri,vapy  of  his  <:^i^ 
.The  ot>port««|ilty  of  making  a  p<>r|rait  of  this  rejnarkable  lya^i^pras 
jRdt  tec  u|i^t  a'ypuAg  artist)  ^x^9X\^^e.  of.,  f  l^^fnoutb^.    Charles  ^a^}- 
-like,  n<>w  Pfeatdent  6£  ib/9  Aoyal  A cadef^y«  was. fetching  tliait 
stout  figure.  :liAd>  sfi^ib4ieacliroiil  OUq  of  the  bfK»^  slnTo^ndiK\g 
tbe  sbi(>  oi  W!ar;.M<l  vdles  KMnokoaporoeived  ther.pbject  of  th^ 
arfiaty  he  itrould  aitop  hit.  walk:«i|ileA  ttfe  :{1(K^  ap  as  •  tg^ ,  flFprjd  him 
-the  opportuntty^cfl  |urocet<tte^  4Ucces»£idiy  wUh  bis  work  -  The 
.Belleropboh' remarn^d  a  lorini^t  |n%p;^mo«th  Roa^s^  and  then 
Kapoleon  wM)  r^eiiiQV44  ta  Abe  -Nortl^upberland,  which 'sailed  i^ 
fSt  iiel^na.     .  \ 

•    Ot  tbe  3:1 9t  of  ;J\dy,  ]ord  Keith,,  with  sir  iienry  Btmbvu'y,  thp 

.  Undei^-St^crstary  of  -^t^te,  liad  sMinounccd  to  ^a^ofeoA  the  r^so- 

itttioftof  tbe- British  gQveroine^t^  that  the  island  .of  St.  Helenji 

.nJbtcftild  b«  .bis  f^^tflfe.  residence.   ,He  protested  that  he  was  ngjt  .f 

.prisoftfr  olwaTi  altliough  he  subsequentJy  acknowledged  that  he 

bad  made  no  conditions  on  coming  on.,  board  the  Bellerophon. 

The  qne^ttoa  -as  to  the  ^lattu  ol  the  ex^emperor  under  the  lawqf 

tetiatm^;a!v»  wUft  40  v«ffy^^^edi6cus«;<^»  ^mopgst  ^oglisb  jui;- 
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bKsL   Lord  CMQpb^  aaya,  **  I  thizUc.  k>F4  ^Idpi^  took  a  much  ipore 
seosibie  riew  of  the  ijubjc^ct  than  aay  ot  tbepi— which  wa9»,  *  that; 
the  case  was  not  provided  for  by  aoythiog  to  be  fquod  in  Grotiusr 
or  Vattei;  but  that  the  law  of  s»elf-pre6ervation  would  justify  the 
keeping  of  him  under  r^&traint-  in  some  distant  r^gion^  where  ha 
should  be  treated  with  all  indulgence  oompatibie  with  a  due  regandl 
ior  the  peace  ef  mankind.' "  *  The  probability  is,  that  if  N^poleoa 
bad  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Prus&ians^who  were  nea?  Paris  on 
the  219th  of  June,  the  question  of  his  fate  would  have  .been  ^is- 
tK>sed  of  in  a  much  more  summary  way  than  could  arise  out  of 
any  discussion  upon  the  law  of  nations.     Oi>  tl>ei,;tSth  of  Juii^ei 
Wellington  wrote  to  sir  Charles   Stuart,  "  General  — —  has  beea 
here  this  day,  to  negotiate  for  Napoleon's  passing  to  America,  ta 
which  proposition  I  have  answered  that  I  have  no  authority.     The 
Prnssians  think  the  Jacobins  wish  to  give  him  over  to  me,  believe 
ing  that  I  will  save  his  life.  -> —  [Blijcher]  wishes  to  kill  him;  but 
I  have  told  him  that  I  shall  remonstrate,  and  shall  insist  upon  his 
being  disposed  of  by  common  2u:cord.     I  have,  likewise  said,  that, 
as  a'  private  friend,  i  advised  bim  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  so 
foul  a  transaction  >  that  he  and  I  had  acted  too  distinguished 
parts'  in  tKese  transactions  to  become*  executioners;  and  that  I 
#as  d^fermined  that,  if  the  feovoreigris  vHsliedto  put  him  to  death,- 
th*y'shduld  appoint  an  ejcecuttoner,  which' shoidd  not  he •  me. "t 
The  Pmsian  general  Muffltng state*  in  his  '^Memoirs," that haiF- 
hig  been  appointed  ro  ol>tain  the  conourrence  of  Wellington  in  the 
design  of  Dither  that  Napoleon  should  be  shot  in  the  plade 
trhere  the  duke  d'Enghien  had  been  killed,  Weliingtoni  had  re^ 
plied — **  Such  an  act  would  disgrace  omit  names  in  hatory,  and 
posterity  would  say  of  us;  *  they  wtr&  not  worthy  to  liave  been  the 
conquerors  of  Napoleon.*  *^    The  prisoner  of  St.  Helena  repaid 
fhis  conduct  by  bequeathing  ten- thousand  francs  to  the  man  who» 
had  attempted  to  assassinate  Wellington,  during  his  residence  in 
Paris  a«  the  commander  of  the  Alitty  of  Occupatioiv.     French  his- 
torians have  attempted  fo  justify  this  odious  testamentary  expres- 
sion of  Napoleon's  hatred  of  his  victor,  by  attributSng  to  Welliog- 
ton  that  l.e  instigEited  the  banishment  to  St.  Helena.     It  is  now 
known  that,  as  early  as  May,  1814,  the  plenipotentiaries  at  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  dedded,  in  a  secret  conference,  that  if  Napo- 
leon should  escape  from  Elba,  and  should  fall  into  the  power  «£ 
^e  Allies;  a  safer  residence  should  be  assigned  him,  at  St.  Helena 
Or  it  St.  Lucia.' 

^  "  LivM  otthe  ChwceUor*,"  civip.  odi.  . 
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The  assumption  that  the  Sovereigns  wished  to  put  Napoleon  to 
^eath  was  the  interpretation  which,  in  the  excitement  of  that  time, 
many  persons  attached  *o  the  declaration  of  the  Allied  Powers  of 
the  13th  of  March,  that  he  had  placed  himself  without  the  pale  of 
Civil  and  social  relations  ;  adding,  **  as  an  enemy  aiKl  a  disturber 
of  the  tranquillity  of  the  world,  he  has  rendered  himself  liable  to 
public  vengeance."  Lord  Eldon,  referring  to  this  declaration,  says 
tliat  the  Allies  have  "  considered  him  as  out  of  the  pale  of  the  law 
of  nations,  as  the  HosHs  kumani  generis^  as  an  outlaw  (without 
knowing  very  well  what  they  mean  by  that  word),  as  a  robber  and 
freebootfer,  who  might  be  put  out;  of  the  world."  *  M.  Thiers,  in  a 
spirit  very  different  from  that  of  the  impartial  historian,  argues, 
with  regard  to  the  words  of  the  I3ih  of  March,  that  "  the  obvious 
Conclusion  is,  that  whoever  could  seise  Bonaparte  ought  imme* 
diately  to  shoot  him,  and  would  be  considered  as  having  rendered 
to  Europe  a  signal  service."  f  The  declaration  of  the  Allied  was 
sighed  by  the  plenipo&entiaries  of  eight  pdwiers,  who  bad  been 
parties  to  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  the  previous  year.  Talleyrand  a^d 
three  others  signed  on  the  part  of  France ;  Wdltngton  and  three 
others  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain.  When  Wellington  insisted, 
against  the  opinion  of  Bliicher,  that  Bonaparte  should  "  be-  dis* 
posed  of  by  conrmton  accord,^*  he  rightly  intcrpretexi  the  words  of 
the  declaration  of  the  13th  of  March: — "comme  ennemi  et  pertur* 
bateur  dn  repos  du  monde,  il  s^st  livr^  k  la  vindUte  publique?^  It 
is  established  by  the  papers  of  Talleyrand  that  the  precise  words 
of  the  declaration  were  proposed  by  Talleyrand  himseif.  Yet  M. 
Thiers  attributes  to  Wellington  that  he  was  the  instigator,  upoa 
his  own  responsibility,  of  the  measures  which  the  Allies  took  in 
this  crisis,  including,  of  course,  this  dbclaratfon  against  Napoleon^ 
This  eminent  writer,  in  a  mistaken  tie\t  ivhich  we  are  unwilling  to 
characterize  by  any  harsher  name,  further  represents  the  duke  of 
Wellington  as  plunging  the  British,  nation  into  a  war  without  the 
authority  of  his  government,  for  the  gratification  of  his  own  pei> 
sonal  ambition.  Lord  Wellington,  he  says,  wlio  had  replaced  lord 
Casdereagh,  relying  upon  his  great  services  and  his  popularity  in 
England,  hesitated  not  to  take  his  resolutiqn.  Although  he  had  re^ 
ceived  no  instructions,  he  judged  that  it  was  worth  while  to  renew 
the  war,  to  maintain  the  state  of  things  that  England  was  about  to 
establish  in  Europe.  "  He  had  a  confused  hope  of  increasing  his 
own. glory  in  this  ttew  war^  and  he  was. not  afraid  of  involving  his 
government,  convinced  that  no  one  would  dare  to  disavow  him  in 

•  "  Life  of  Eldon  »'  (Letter  to  Sir  WiiMam^tt),  rol.  u.  p.  379. 
t  "  Histoiri  du  Gosiulat  et  de  Vfimph:«/''tattiW3ix.  p.  ijy.  i86i. 
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-Ei^^kxKJy  'whaterer  migfat  be  thought  of  h\9:  cockkict "  *  One  -of 
the  duke's  objects  in  going  to  Belgium  in  April,  says  M.  Thiers, 
was  that  he  might  be  neaivr  London,  ^to  uphold,  the  coumge  of 
his  own  gDvernment,  and  to  CDospel  it  to  ratify  the  engagemenfS 
iirhich  1^  had  made  without  being  authorized."  t  ^^^  EngHsH 
Cabinet,  be  concludes,  if  it  had  been  present  at  Vienna,  would  not 
have  engaged  in  the  war  as  easily  as  the  duke  of  Wellington,  fot 
they  were  aware  that  public  opinion  was  opposed  to  it.  The 
opinions  thus  expressed  by  M.  Thiers,  that  the  war  against  Napo^ 
leon  was.  urged  on  by  the  personal  ambition  of  the  duke  of  Welling* 
ton,  that  the  British  government  was  reluctant  to  engage  in  it,  and 
that  the  British  people  were  decidedly  opposed  to  it,  are  quite 
upon  a  par  with  the  belief  of  the  same  historian,  that. Bonaparte 
returned  from  Elba  entirely  changed, — a  lover  of  peace,  an  upf- 
bolder  o£  liberty^  ^  friend  to  the  free  expression  of  opinion,  a  ruler 
who  would  vmdicate  the  choice  of  the  people  by  equity  and 
moderation.  Of  his  good  faith  no  one  ought  to  have  doubted. 
**  He  gave  to  the  world,  after  so  niany  spectacles  of  such  instruct- 
ive grandeur,  a  last  spectacle,  more  profoundly  moral  and  more 
profoundly  tragic  than  any  which  had  gone  before ;  genius,  Vainly, 
though  sincerely,  repentant"  t  .  When  statements  and  opinions 
such  as  these  are'  boldly  put  i orward,  we  may  give  their  author  iht 
benefit  ci  that  charitable  scepticism  which  thinks  that  ''  the  His- 
torian, affirming  raaiiy  things,  can,  in  the  cloudy  knowledge  of  roan- 
kind,  hardly  escape  from  many  lies."  § 

On  the  yth  ^i  July  the  English  and  Prussian  annies  entered 
Paris,  and  took  military  pKissession  of  all  the  principaL  pointiS, 
under  a  convention  signed  0:1  the  3rd  of  July^  by  which  the  French 
army  was  to  evacuate  Paris  and  to  retreat  beyond  the  Loire.  Louis 
the  Eighteenth  made  his  public  entrance,  escorted  by  the  National 
Guards,  on  the  8th  of  July.  To  the  firm  moderation  of  Wellington 
it  is  wholly  due  that  the  Parisians  were  .hot  doomed  to  suffer  any 
humiliation  beyond  that  of  the  presence  of  foreign  armies.  He 
calmed  Bliicher's  thirst  for  vengeance  by  exhortation,  and  even  by 
stronger  modes  of  remonstrance.  When  the  Prussian  general  had 
begun  to  mine  the  bridge  of  Jena,  with  the  intention  to  blow  it  up, 
because  that  monument  proclaimed  a  defeat  of  the  Prussian  arms, 
"the  duke  of  Wellington,"  says  a  French  historian,  *' interferidd 
by  placing  an  English  sentinel  on  the  bridge  itself.  A  single 
sentinel.      He  was  the  British  nation ;  and  if  BlUcher  had  blown 

*  "  Uistoire  du  Consalat  et  dc  I'Empirc,"  tome  xix.  p.  361. 

t  f&iiLt  T>-  366.  t  fSid.,  p.  629. 

f  Sir  P.  Sidney—**  Defence  of  Poefty,"  p.  33,  *'  Poetical  Worl(s,"  ed.  1730. 
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u)3  the  bf!dg«,  !?hi&  net  wal9  to  be  hM  teh  a  rvpHvd  tidllr  GxxS 
Britaift.'*  ♦ 

The  d^fhiitive  treaty*  between  Jnuice  on  the  one  part^  end 
Great  Brttaiti,'  Austria,  RMSsia,  and  Frussxa,  on  the  other,  wab 
feigned  on  the  20th  November,  181 5.  Its  object  was  declared  to  be 
for  the  •*  restoring  between  France  and  her  neighbouni  those  re- 
lations of  reciprocal  confidence  and  goodwill  which  the  fatal  e£kct5 
of  the  Revolution  and  of  the  system  of  conqnest  bad  for  so  long  a 
time  distui'bed."  This  treaty  left  the  boundaries  of  France,  with  a 
very  slight  alteration  in  her  frontier  lines,  the  same  as  agreed  at 
the  Peace  of  181 4.  It  was,  nevertheless,  resolved  to  keep  posses- 
sion of  the  frontier  fortresses  for  a  term  not  exceeding  five  years, 
and  to  maintain  an  army  of  occupation,  to  be  paid  and  supported 
by  France  during  the  same  period.  The  greatest  mortification  which 
the  French  had  to  endure  was  the  determination  of  the  AKUeid 
Powens  that  tlie  works  of  art  Which  had  been  plundered  from  varknis 
countries  during  the  wars  of  the  Republic,  the .  Consulate,  aad 
'the  Empire,  should  go  back  to  the  churches  and  the  mnaeums  liiom 
which  they'  had  been  forcibly  taken.  This  act  of  retribution  prt- 
voked  then,  as  it  still  provokes,'the  lamentation  of  pretended  lovevs 
of  the  fine  arts,  whose  selfish  convenience  would  be  more  gratified 
by  seeing  the  greatest  masterpieces  of  sculpture  and  painting  in 
^he  Louvre  than  in  their  proper  sites  at  Roine,  at  Florence,  at  Ant- 
-tKaerp,  at  the  Hague.  The  honest.natsonai  pride  of  tbe  true  owhets 
of  such  works  is  accounted  as  nothing  in  these  lamentation^. 

To'  France/alone  did  the  treaty  of  fflie  2oih  of 'November  apply. 
•The  seUlemeht  of  Europe,  as  it  was  -  hopefully  tailed,  had  beidn 
<4^cted  by  the  general  ti'eaty  signed  in  Congress  at  Vienna  on  the 
9th  6f  June.'  When  the  Peace  of  1814  was  concluded  with  the  ne- 
stored  Monarchy  of  France,  diere  were  an  iBumense  mimber  icf 
political  questions  left  undetarmiaed^  which  were  almost  of  as  muoh 
importance  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  future. as  the  overthrow  of  the 
gigantic  power  of  the  French  Emi>ire.  The  convulsions  of  twenty 
years  had  left  Europe  in  a  chaotic  state^  out  of  vrhich  order  and 
liarmony  could  scarcely  be  evolved  even  by  any  exercise  of  political 
wisdom  based  upon  an  unselfish  moderation.  In  the  reorganizaiicln 
o<f  Eurape  tliere  would  unquefttionablybe  a  straggle  for  aggraA- 
dieement,  which  might  present  as '  great  dangers  as  the  tniJlary 
supremacy  which  had  been  Overth'rown,  On  the  25th  of  Septcmbd-, 
:  1814,  the  etnperor  of  'Russia;*  the  king  of  Prussia;  Ihe  kings  af 
Bavaria,  Denmark,  and  Wiirtemberg ;  princes  of  small  states.  Ger- 
man and  Italian  :  princesses,  amongst  whom  the  duchess  of  Olden- 

•  Capeflgoe,  **  Left  Cent  Jourt,"  torn*  fl.  p.  365. 
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bor^,  the.  sister  of  AlsMaadcr,  ilras  Ibe  mo^t  ittflUenliAl;  ^e«kl{ 
pkaipoteattaries,  such  a^  Lord  Qasderes^h  and  M.  Talleyraikl  i 
and  lesser  diploraatists,  vrho  Canne  to.g^t  something,  ii  ix>S9ible,  Ottt 
of  the  general  scramble— aH  aasembled  at  Vienna  to  debate,  tod^^e^ 
to  vary  tlie  tedious  discussions  of  the  morning  with  the  enlivening. 
£estivities.of  the  night.  Ambassadjors  vied  with  Sovereigns  in  the 
splendour  of  their  entertainments.  Castkreagh  gave  as  sumf^tuoua 
dinners,  and  as  attractive  bvlls  as  Alexander : 

**  Now  this  Txvask 
Wis  (!ry*d  Incomparable  j  and  the  ensuing  hight 
:  •Ifedbit'afoolftiulbaggar/'^ 

Nevertheless^  the  slightest  survey  of  the  map  6£  Europe  would 
show  that  there  was  serious  wort  to  be  accomplished.  It  had  been 
4gp-eed  by  secret  articles  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  that  a  kingdom, 
under  the  title  of  the  Netherlands,  should  be  formed  by  the  union 
of  Belgium  with  Holland  ;  Prussia  was  to  obtain  the  Rhenish  Prov- 
inces;  S/feden  aj^d  Norway  were  to  be  united  ;  Hanover  was  to 
be  restored  to  the  king  of  England,  with  an  acces.sion  of  territory 
tak^n  from  Westphalia ;  Lombardy  and  Venice  were  to  return  to 
the  rule  of  ^ustria ;  Savoy  to  that  of  Piedmont.  ,  The  Congress, 
had  l^een  sitting  two.  monthsj  when  rumours  of  the  probable  des-? 
tiny  jof  Saxony  an/^  of  Poland  moused  the  spirit  of  inquiry  in  tlie 
Britislv  Parliament.  Mr»  Whitbreaid*  on  the  28tli  of  November-- 
^otested  against]  the  reported  annexation  of  Saxony  to  Uie  kin^- 
4pm  q£  Prussia*:  The  Cljancellor  o^  the  J&xqheqi^er,  .Mr,  Vansit- 
tart.  cfpijW  not  believe  that  tlie  fate  of  $axoQy  was  yetiixedr  ^^^b, 
less  could  hj^  Relieve,  that  any. British  M,ini^ter  would  have  bee^ 
^  p^rty  to  such  a  {decision  as  was.  supposed.. to  ha[/e  been  made^ 
Nevertheless,  it  is. now  certain^  that  up  to  tlie  end,of  Qctober,  lor^ 
Qastle^eagh  bad  been  a  Qoosenting  party  to  th^  azui^exatjon  of  Sajb* 
oay,  wliich  he.  defended  by  refei^ring  to  the  tergiversations  of  the^ 
king;  of  tl;ie  people  no  mention  was  made  by  oyr  Minister.  Mr^- 
Whitbread  further  said,  "  0^  rumours  were,  that  the  emperor 
Alexander  had  strenuo\Jsly.  contended  for  the  independence  of  Po- 
land, and  that  he  had  been  opposed  by  the  British  Minister. '^  Thci 
Chancellor  of  the.  Exchequer  replied,  that  "  he  did  not  believe 
that  a  Briitish  Minist^  had  been  the  author  of  the  subjugation  ot 
that  eountry."  There  is  now  no  doul^t,  that  the  vejry  reverse  of 
tlie  rumour-s  with  r^^ard  to  Poland  marked  the  conduct  of  tlie; 
emptor  Alexander  3^d  of  lord  CJagtlereagh.  As  recently  as  Jujjf 
2fX^idi^S,  lord..  John  Rttssell,.  f owiding  his  opinion  wpon  |he  cgr* 
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respofidence  of  the  time,  declared  in  the. House  of  Commons,  that 
everything  that  could  be  done  by  British  diplomacy  for  Poland 
was  done  by  lord  Castlereagh  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna ;  that  our 
minister  wished,  when  Europe  was  to  be  reconstructed,  that  Po* 
Iknd  should  rise  from  her  ashes,  and  should  again  possess  an  inde* 
pendent  government ;  and  that  thus  desiring  the  independence  of 
Poland,  he  could  not  conceire  that  such  independence  was  con« 
sistent  with  Poland  being  placed  und^  the  dominion  of  the  em- 
peror of  Russia.  In  the  debate  of  the  28th  of  November,  Mr. 
Whitbread  said,  "  We  no\y  lived  in  an  age  when  free  nations  were 
not  to  be  sold  and  transfecred  like  beasts  of  burden ;  and  if  any 
attempt  of  the  kind  was  made,  the  result  would  be  a  bloody  and 
revengeful  war."  The  attempt  was  made,  and  successfully,  in  too 
many  instances ;  but  it  was  not  without  the  immediate  risk  of  a 
war  that  the  designs  of  Russia  for  the  transference  of  nations  were* 
encountered  in  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  The  pplicy  of  lord  Castle- 
reagl>  with  regard  to  Saxony  was  changed  as  the  negotiations 
Advanced.  Talleyrand,  as  a  representative  of  France,  had  been 
achnitted,  after  great  hesitation,  to  take  a  part  in  the  deliberations 
of  the  Congress.  The  annexation  of  Saxony  to  Prussia  was  op- 
j5osed  by  Austria  and  by  France.  It  had  become  evident  that 
Prussia  and  Flus^ia  were  assuming  a  dangerous  preponderance*  in 
the  partitipn  of  states,  and  that  Great  Brrtain  must  join' \ntlv 
FVance  in  opijosing  them.  These  three  powers  before  th6  end  of 
1814  Irad  agreed  that  Russis^  should  not  say  to  Prussia,  **  Secure^ 
me  Poland,"  and  that  Prussia  should  not  say  to  Russia,  "  ^ecure^ 
me"Saxony,"  and  that  they  should  shake  hands  upon  this  compact.* 
On  the  3rd  of  February,  1815,  a  secret  treaty  was  concluded  be- 
tween- Austria;  trtgland,  and  France,  to  act  in  concert,  eacfc  with 
an  army  ofr-JOjOoo  men,  to  carry  into  effect  the  Treaty  of  Paris, 
•'liolding  it  necessary,  in  -  consequence  of  pretensions  recently' 
manifested,  to  look  to  the  means  to  resist  every  aggression."  M. 
Thfers  assumes  that  lord  Castlereagh,  having  received,  at  the 
Beginning  of  January,  the  news  of  the  conclusion  of  peace  with 
America,  had  taken  a  higher  attitude  towards  Russia  and  Prussia. 
"  His  heart  relieved  of  an  enormous  weight,  that  of  the  American 
war,  he  was  ready  to  brave  the  most  extreme  consequences  rather 
than  to  cede  to  the  arrogance  of  the  Ptussians  and  the  Russians. 
.*  .  .  .  He  has  said  to  them  that  England  was  not  made  to 
receive  the  law  from  any  one.'*  The  attitude  oiE  lord  Castlereagh, 
shid  the  fact,  which  could  not  be*  concealed,  of  negotiations  goingf 
otr  between  him,  Talleyrand,  and  Mettemich,  apart- from  the-bther 
Powers,  probably^  produced  some  Q0Bces»ioft9.icam  Alexander  and 
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Frederick  William,  although  they  yielcM  little  in  realitv.  Prussia 
obtained  one-half  of  Saxony,  with  a  portion  of  the  ducny  of  War- 
saw. Russia  secured  the  kingdom  of  Poland  in  undisputed  sover- 
eignty. The  new  kingdom  of  P6land  was  to  have  a  constitution, 
with  national  institutions  and  national  rtpresentation.  But  these^ 
promised  advantages  were  to  be  bestowed  upon  the  people  in  the 
manner  which  the  government  should  think  most  suitable.  "  That, 
of  course,  left  a  very  wide  scope  for'  interpretation  ;  but  beyond 
that  there  was  a  feeling  which  acted  from  that  time,  and  which  is 
acting  at  the  i^resent  time,  namely,  that  while  the  emperor  Alexan- 
der I.  wished  to  retain  his  power  over  Poland,  at  the  same  time  he 
wished  to  grant  to  Poland  large  pHvileges,  and  to  make  it,  at  al^ 
events,  a  flourishing  province,  under  the  name  of  the  kingdom  of 
Poland ;'  but  the  general  feelrng  at  St.  Petersburg,  the  seat  of 
power,  was  ihat  Poland  ought  not  to  be  indulged'^rth  privileges 
more  large  and  more  liberal  than  were  granted  to  Russia."* 

Whilst  Austria  was  opposing  the  acquisitions  of  territory  de- 
sired by  Russia  and  by  Prussia,  she  herself  was  acquiring  new 
dominions  and  extended  sovereignty,  however  unsuited  were  her 
annexed  subjects  for  the  yoke  6f  her  absolute  piower.  Tlie  four 
minions  of  the  Lombard©- Venet 6  kingddm  would  be  as  difficult  16' 
rule  as  those  of  the  old  provinces  of  the  Low  CountHes  which  were- 
severed  from  her  empire.  Little  objection  was  made  at  this  time 
to  the  anomaly  of  a  German  rule  oVer  Italian  people.  The  only 
hostile  voice  in  the  British  Parliament  was  one  raised  Against  the - 
annexation  of  Genoa  to  Piedmont.  By  the  final  arrangement  the 
hope  was  at  331  end  which  England  had  stimulated,  when  lord* 
William  Bentfnck,  in  1814.  entered  Genoa  at  the  head  of  a  British 
ai^my^  on  whose  *  banners  was  it! scribed  "  Italian  independence.'*- 
Italy  returned  to  its  old  coffdltion  of  disunion.  Murat,  who  had 
been  placed  by  Napoleon  upon  the  throne  of  Naples  when  Joseph 
Bonaparte  bad  become  the  "intrusive  king-"  of  Spain,  had  deserted 
the  cause  of  his  great  fellow-soldier  after  the  battle  of  Leipzig. 
Joining  the  Allied  Powers,  he  appeared  to  have  secured  his  posi- 
tion as  an  independent  sovereign.  But  in  the  Congress  there  was 
no  advance  towards  his  recognition,  as  in  the  case  of  Bemadotte. 
He  entered  into  correspond encfe  with  the  ex-emperor  at  Elba,  thus 
precipitating  bis  own  fall.  Murat  made  it  impossible  for  the  Allies 
to  believe  in  NapoleonV  professions  of  a  desire -for  peace,  by  rash- 
ly plunging  iato  hostrHtres  against  Austria..  The  old  misrule  of 
the  Bourbon  in  Naples  and  Sicily  wa^  no  impediment  to  the  deter- 
nylnatioiL  of  the  Allies  to  restore  that  miserable  dynasty.    The 

Cl:;j....  ...•Laid  JaImi  ft«H^]^'.£>tliMemthe'Coitiiidq»i  Ju^  . 
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(^raod'Puciiy  ol  TuKany  waa  reatored,  aaiwell  as  smaller  states.' 
A  quarter  ot  a  century  passed  avay  before  the  hollowness  of  these 
airraagemeDts  was  tested  by  the  revolt  of  some  portion  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Italian  {peninsula  against  their  rulers,  and  by  the  loudly . 
ejcpresscd  desire  of  the  whole  for  a  gomnoon  nationality. 

Whilst  the  prosaic  destinies  of  Europe  had  been  settled  amidst 
a  conflict  of  jarring  interests,  the  emperor  of  Russia  had  assid- 
uously laboured,  to  obtain  converts  to  a  political  union,  which 
should  be  fo.unded  upon  i^rinciples  very  different  from  those  wliich 
ordmarily  guide  the  councils  of  diplomatists.  In  a  manifesto  from 
S.t«  Petersburg,  dated  "on  X]^.e  day  of  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  25th 
December,  1815,"  the  emperor  commanded  that  there  should  be 
read  in  all  the  churches  a  **  Convention  concluded  at  Paris,  on  the 
a6th  of  September,  1815,  between  tlie  emperor  of  Russia,  tlie  em- 
peror of  Austria,  and  the  king  of  Prussia,"  in  which  *'  Uxey  solemnly 
declare  that  the  present  act  has  no  other  object  than  to  publish  in 
the  face  of  the  whole  world  their  fixed  resolution,  both  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  their  respective  States  and  in  their  political  relations 
with  every  other  government,  to  take  for  their  sole  guide  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  holy  religion  of  our  Savipur,  namely,,  tlie  precepts  of 
j,i4Stice,  Christian,  charity,  ^nd  peajcc,  wiiiqh^far  from  being  appli- 
cable only  to  pr;ii^ate  concerns,  must  have  an  ifnnpediate  influence  on. 
the  councils  of  princes,  axid  guide  all  their  steps,,  as  being  the  only, 
means  of  consolidating  human  institutions,  and  remedying  their 
imperfections."  T^his  w^s  the  famous  declaration  of  "  The  Holy 
Alliance."  When  ask^d  to  engn  it^  the.  Duke  of  Wellhngtoa  said 
tl)a^  the  E^glisJi  Parliainept  would  require  aoftipt^n^  njQr^  i;>reQise^ 
Whenever,  '\n  after  years,  eitljier  of  the  three  Sovereigns  ntai^ifesied 
s)'mptQm^  of  disregard  for  *^  the  precepts  of  justice^  Ciiristian 
cluLfiiyy  and  peace,"  the  Holy  Alliance  waa  held,  perhaps  somewhat: 
unjustly,  tQ  be  a  cloak  under  which  the<ir  violation  of  pledges  to; 
their  own  suIpjectSy-aad  their  desire,  for  territorial  aggifandisem^RtA 
might  bf  best  conceali^^.  Derninciatioc^s  oj^  this  Con v^Uioa  wefe* 
long  heand  in  the  Bri<^ish  Parliament.     '  ^ 

Tl^e  Peace  of  Europe  was  settled,  as  every  former  peace  had 
been  settled,  upon  a  struggle  for  what  the  continental  powers 
thought  most  conducive  to  their  own  advantage.  The  representa- 
tives of  Great  Britain  manifested  a  praiseworthy  abnegation  of 
merely  selfish  interest^.  Nappleon,  at  St  Helena,  said  to  O'Meara, 
'*  $0  silly  a-  treaty  a9  that  made  by  your  ministers  for  their  own 
country  was  insver  known  be^ve.  You  give  up  everything  and 
g»il\  no.thing*" .  We  can  fiow;tn9wer  that  we  gained  hyer^thiaj|ii 
When  we'gajyi^ed.  a  lQng«r,pei;i9d  Q(':ep9SQ  tiM#  fim  mo4«m  annala 
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OB«iUl~  pnsviously  exhibit.  We  gained  %v«r3nhhig  wtibn;  'afi^ 
twenty  years  of  warfare  upon  the  most  extravagant  scale,  the  spirit 
4>f  the  people  conducted  thatVaiiare  to  a  triumphant  ei)d.  Th^ 
-gains  of  a  gttat  natiOA  are  not  to*  be  reckoned  oiily  by  its  tenl- 
torial  acquisitions,  or  its  diplomatic  influence.  The  war  which  Eng- 
lami  had  waged,  often  single-handed,  against  a  colossal  tyranny, 
rsused  her  to  an  eminence  which  amply  compensated  for  the'mis- 
takes  of  her  negotiators.  It  was  something  that  they  did  not  closb 
the  war  in  a  huckstering  spirit— that  they  did  not  squabWe  for  thi*s 
colony  or  that  entrep&t.  The  fact  of  our  greatness  was  not  to  be 
mistaken  when  we  left  to  others  the  scramble  for  aggrandizement, 
content  at  last  to  be  free  to  pursue  our  own  course  of  con«K)lida- 
tiagour  power  by  the  arts  of  peace.  There  wdre  years  of  exhaus. 
tion  and  discontent  to  follow  those  years  of  perilous  conflict  and 
final  triumph.  But  security  was  won ;  we  were  safe  from  the  giant 
^gressor* 

If  the  plenipotentiaries  of  this  country  might  return  home  a  littSe 
imbued  with  the  temper  of  desjx>tic  cabinets — if  they  could  be  ac- 
cused of  having  too  strenuously  asserted  the  principle  of  legiti- 
macy—if  they  had  appeared  to  have  contended  too  much  for  tbfe 
claims  6f  kings,  and  too  little  for  the  rights  of  the  peopHe — ^inone 
respectthey  had  done  their  duty,  and  truly  upheld  the  morail 
supremacy  of  England;  They  had  laboored  strenuously,  and  fhey 
had  laboured  with  tolerable  success,  for  the  abolition  of  the  Slave 
Trade.  In  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  England  protected  her  commer- 
cial interests — despicaWe  protection — by  stipulating  for  a  monopoly 
of  the  slave  trade  for  thwly  years.  In  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  Eng- 
land wrested  from  France  an  immediate  abolition  of  the  traffic,  and 
a  declaration  from  all  the  higli  contracting  powers  that  they  would 
concert,  witliout  loss  of  time,  **  the  most  effectual  measures  for  the 
entire  and  definitive  abolition  of  a  commerce  so  odious."  At  the 
peace  of  181 4,  tli5  restored  government  of  France — restored  by  our 
money  and  our  arms — refused  to  consent  to  the  immediate  abo- 
lition. Bonaparte,  amidst  bis  ntemorable  acts  of  the  Hundred 
Days,  abolished  the  hateful  traffic  by  a  stroke  of  his  pen.  The 
Bourbon  government,  a  second  time  restored,  dared  no  longer 
refuse  this  one  demand  of  Great  Britain.  Other  nations  had  prom- 
ised. But,  where  we  might  have  conmtanded,  there  alone  was  re- 
sistance.   Spsun  and  Portugal  still  maintained  the  traffic. 

After  great  revolutions*  such  as  those  of  France  in  1814  and  181 5 
— ^such  as  England  had  witnessed  in  the  restorition  of  the  Stuarts 
— ^It  is  almost  impORsihk  that  a  triumph." nt  party  shou/d  altogether 
ha^  the  magnanimity  to  parddH  political  offences.     But  History 
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looks  vith  a  just  indignation  upon  any  unreasonable  sereritlesy  and 
especially .  upon  any  signal  want  of  clemency  in  the  ruler  who  has 
the  unquestioned  power  to  exeicise  the  divine  prerogative  of 
mercy.  Louis  XVI IL  can  scarcely  be  accused  of  blood-thirsti- 
ness ;  yet  his  cltaracter  would  have  stood  better,  not  only  with  the 
French  people,  but  with  the  British,  had  he  not  sanctioned  the  con- 
demnation and  capital  punishment  of  three,  who  had  indeed  be- 
trayed the  trust  which  the  restored  government  had  reposed  in 
them,  but  who  had  some  excuse  in  their  inability  to  resist  the  fas- 
cinations of  Napoleon.  Talleyrand  had  been  unable  to  accomplish 
by  negotiation  as  favourable  terras  for  France  as  he  had  expected, 
and  he  resigned  his  office  as  President  of  the  Council.  He  was 
succeeded  by  the  Due  de  Richelieu,  who  signed  tlie  treaty  of  the 
2oth  of  November.  Whilst  Talleyrand  remained  in  power  he,  as 
well  as  Fouche,  was  anxious  that  no  capital  punishments  should  be 
inflicted  upon  any  of  those  who  were  proscribed  by  an  ordonnance 
of  the  24th  of  July,  for  the  part  they  had  taken  in  the  return  of 
Napoleon  in  March.  Ney,  Labedoy^re,  and  Lavalette  were  ad- 
vlfted  to  place  themselves  in  safety  by  leaving  France.  They  were 
tardy  and  irresolute ;  the  friendly,  warning  was  useless.  Labedoy^re 
was  tried  by  court-martial,  and  was  shot.  Lavalette,  who  had  been 
condemned  to  death  by  the  Cour  d' Assise,  escaped  through  a 
stratagem  of  his  wife,  who,  having  visited  him  in  prison,  was  able 
to  disguise  her  husband  in  her  own  dress,  remaining  herself  as  an 
object  for  the  possible  vengeance  of  the  royalists.  Lavalette  was 
assisted  to  pass  the  frontier  by  the  generous  friendship  of  three 
Englishmen, — sir  Robert  Wilson,  Mr.  Bruce,  and  Mr.  Hutchinson ; 
who  were  tried  for  this  offence,  and  sentenced  lo  three  months  im- 
prisonment. The  proceeding  which  most  commanded  public  atten- 
tion in  England  was  the  trial  and  execution  of  Ney ;  for  it  was  held 
to  involve  the  honour  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington*  Whilst  the  trial 
•was  proceeding  before  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  Ney  was  advised- to 
rely  for  his  defence  on  the  capitulation  of  Paris.  His  wife  had  an 
interview  with  Wellington,  who  had  previously  expressed  his  opin- 
ion, in  a  letter  to  the  prince  de  la  Moskwa, — to  the.  effect  that  the 
capitulation  related  exclusively  to  the  military  occupation  of  PaHs; 
that  the  object  of  the  12th  article  was  to  prevent  the  adoption  of 
-any  measures,  of  severity,  under  the  military  authorities  of  those 
who  made  it,  towards  any  persons  on  account  of  the  offices  which 
they  filled,  or  their  conduct  or  tlieir  political  c.>inions.  ^'  But  it 
was  never  intended,  and  could  not  be  intended,  to  prevent  either 
the  existing  French  government,  under  wbOse  authority  the  French 
commander-in-chief  must  have  acted,  or  any  French  government 
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iA^h  &k6tA§  ^ccei6d  to  tt,  from  kc^rig  \h  ihh  t^pect  as  it  mi^ht 
deem*  fit"  ♦  When  tfce  bravest  of  tlie  Frehch  marshals  was  exe- 
Cf^tdj  paHy  s;^rtt  blamed  the  duke  of  Welliiigton  for  not  ttgsitd^ 
Ing'  the  capitttkktion  as  an  aihnesty.  It  would  have  been  gettetH/iM 
in  the  king  of  F*fance  to  have  spared  Ney's  life  ;  btrt  tlie  capitiilaf- 
(ion  of  Paris  offered  no  legal  obstacle  to  that  *nfliction  of  punish- 
meat  which  the*  king  had  threatened  to  the  guilty  before  the  capihf- 
krtton. 

^'One  day  of  dreadful  oociipation  more  t  before  Englav^ 
cottld  be  held  to  be  at  peace  witKloreigfi  £oes^.  At  the  Congredi^ 
of  Vienjia^the  aggressions  of  the  Barb^y  States  fonned  a  natanad 
jubjdct  of  deliberation.  It  was  proposed  that  a  gen^i^t  European 
entsade  shooki  be  undertaken  agsimst  the  inftdet  corsairs ;  wh^ 
for  three  hundred  years,  had  been  the  terror  of  Europe,  warring 
Against  eviery  ikg  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  carryi^ng  0^  CliiisttaM 
^aves  from  every  shor«.  In  1815,  the  government  ol  the  Uniteci^ 
States,  whose  ships  had  been  plundered  by  the  Algierines,  captured' 
afngate  and  ai  brig  belonging  to  theDey,  and  4bta}ned'di  compen- 
sation of  sixty  thousand  dollars.  In  the  spring  of  1816,  lord  Ex-^ 
mouth,  With  a  sqiiadron  under  Ms  command,  proceeded  to  Algiers, 
TuAis,  and  Tripoli,  where  he  effected  the  Release  of  seventeei^ 
hundred  and  'Binetyt>tw6  Christian  slaves:,  and  negott^t^ed  treatrei^ 
of  peace  and  amity  on  behalf  of  the  minor  powers  in  the  Meditcit^ 
rjMMan.  Frbin  Tui^is  and  Tripoli  %  declaration  was  obtained  that' 
Ao  Christiad  sldves  should  in  future  be  made  by  either  of  thoie' 
powers.  The  Dey  of  Algicrsi,  ho^veve'r,  refused  to  agre6  to  th^ 
r^lition  of  staveryi  without  permission  from  the  Sultan.  Ldn) 
Exmoutbr  decedfid  to!  a;  suspension  for  three  m<)^ths  of  the  DeyV- 
decisiOn^  and  returned:  to  England.  One  condition-of  the  tres^ 
with  Algiers,  then  concluded  by  lord  Exmouth,  was,  tliat  the  gov-* 
ernments  of  Sicilgrand  Sardidiar  should  pay  ransom  fof  the  release- 
of  their  subjects;  and,  m  poi»X  of  £a.ct,'they  ^id  so  pay,  to  iM- 
extent  of  nearly  four  huodted  thousand  Aoihifi,  'this  clause  oV 
the  treaty  ivas  jikitlydeinolinGttd  in  the  British  Parliament,  as' dtt 
adcno^Iedgmeat  of  the  right  of  depredation  eterefsed  by  the  bar^ 
btejaos. 

The  fleet,  of  lord  Exmdnth  was  disittantled;  the  cW#s  ^rt*' 
pM  off.  anddifebxiided.  A  sudden  &miig4  Whi^eli  occurred  ev^ii^ 
btelore  lord  £imoitth  quitted  the  M^diierriinean,  but  Which  did 
nof  then  eolne  to  his  knowledge^  wai  the  obvious  cause '^  thei 
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change  in  the  determination  of  our  government.  Under  a  treaty 
of  x8o6y  we  occupied,  for  the  protection  of  the  coral  fishery^  Bon^ 
a  town  in  the  regency  of  Algier3.  On  the  23rd  of  May,  the  fishf  c& 
^1)0  had  landed  were  massacred  by  a  large  body  of  troops ;  the 
British  flag  was  torn  down  and  trampled  under  foot,  and  the  house 
of  our  vice-consul  was  pillaged.  It  was  alleged  that  this  outrage 
w^s  a  fanatical  movement  of  the  licentious  Algerine  3oldiery.  Aa 
expedition  against  Algiers  was  instantly  determined  upon  by.  the 
British  Cabinet.  A  formidable  fleet  was  equipped,  with  the  least 
possible  delay,  at  Portsmouth,  and  crews  were  collected  from  the 
different  guard-ships,  and  volunteers  invited  to  serve  upon  this 
particular  enterprise.  For  once,  a  British  fleet  went  to  sea  with- 
out recourse  to  the  disgraceful  practice  of  impressment  Lord 
Exmouth  left  Plymouth  on  thezSth  of  July,  with  a  fleet  consisting 
of  twenty>flve  sail  of  large  and  small  ships.  At  Gibralliar  he  was 
y>ined  by  the  Dutch  admiral,  Van  Cappellan,  witii  five  frigates  and 
4  sloop  ;  and  he  Anally  set  sail  for  Algiers  on  the  14th.  The  windis: 
l^eing  adverse,  the  fleet  did  not  arrive. in  sight  of  Algiers  till  the 
2Srth  of  August.  During  hisoourse,  lord  Eixmouth  learnt  that  the 
British  Consul  had  been  put  in  chains. 

.    A  most  interesting  and  graphic  narrative  of  the  expedition  to 
Algiers  was  published  by  .Mr.  Abraham  Salame,  a  native  of  Alex^ 
^dria,  who  was  taketi  out  by  lord  Exmouth  to  act  as  his  interpre-^^ 
t^r.    09.  the  morning  of  the  27th,  as  the  fleet  was  nearing  Algiers, 
Salani4  was  sent  forward  ^ivith  a  letter  to  the  Dey,  which  demand-' 
ed  the  entire  abolition,  of  Christian  slaves  in  the  kingdom  of 
Algiers ;  the  restoration  of  all  the  money  tliat  had  been  paid  for 
t)ie  reden\ption  of  slaves  by  the  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies  and  the 
Hing  of  Sardinia ;  peace  between  Algiers  andthe  Netheriaads  ;  and 
tt^e  immediate  liberation  of  the  British  Consul;  and  two  boats^^ 
crews  who  Jbad  been  detained  with  him.    At  eleven  o'clock  the 
interpreter  reached  the  Mole,  in  a  boat  bearing  a '  flag  of  truoe, 
and,  delivering  his  letters  to  the  captain  of  the  port,  demanded  an 
ajoswer  to  the  letter  addressed  to  the  Dey  in  one  hour.     He  was' 
told  that  if  answer  were  returned  at  all,  it  should  be  delivered  in 
two  hours.    Salami  waited  for  his  answer  till' half-past  two,  but  no- 
answer  came.     During  this  time  a  breeze  sprung  up,  the  fleet  iad*' 
vanced  intp  the  bay,  and  lay-to  witliia  half-a-mile  of  Algiers.     The  in< 
terpreter  then  hoisted  the  signal  that  no  answer  had  been  given,  and< 
the  fleet  immediately  began  to  bear  up,  and  every  8hi|)  to' take  her* 
position.    Salame  reached  the  Queen  Charlotte,  lord  Exmonth'K- 
ship,  in  safety;  but,  he  candidly  acknowledges,  almost  more  dead 
than  alive.     Then  he  saw  the  change  whichi  comes  over  a  brave 
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and  decided  man  at  the  inanient  when  resolve  parses  Into  action* 
**  I  was  quite  surprised  to  see  bow  his  lordship  was  altered  from 
t^hat  I  left  him  in  the.  morning,  for  I  Icnew  nis  manner  was  in 
general  very  mild;  and  now  he  seemed  to  me  all-fightful^  za  ft 
fierce  lion  which  had  been  chained  in  its  cage  and  was  set  at  liberty; 
With  all  that,  his  lordship's  answer  to  me  was,  ^  Never  mind — we 
shall  see  now ; '  and  at  the  same  time  he  turned  towards  the  ofiicersv 
saying,  *  Be  ready i '"  There  is,  perhaps,  nothing  in  the  history  ^ 
warfare  more  terrific  in  its  consequences  than  the  first  broadside 
that  the  British  fired  at  Algiers.  The  Queen  Charlotte  passed 
through  all  the  batteries  without  firing  a  gun,  and  took  up  a  position  * 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  Mole-head  batteries.  At  the  first 
shot,  which  was  fired  by  the  Algerines  at  the  Impregnable,  lord 
Exmouth  cried  out,  *'  That  will  do  ;  fire,  my  fine  fellows  ! ''  The 
miserable  Algerines  who  were  looking  on,  as  at  a  show,  with  ap** 
parent  indifference,  to  the  consequences,  were  swept  away  by  hun* 
dreds  by  this  first  fire  from  the  Queen  Charlotte.  From  a  quarter 
before  three  o'clock  till  nine,  the  most  tremendous  firing  on  both , 
sides  continued  without  intermission,  and  the  firing  did  not  cease 
altogether  until  half-past  eleven.  During  this  engagement  of  nine* 
hours,  the  allied  fleet  fired  a  hundred  and  eighteen  tons  of  guuh 
powder,  and  five  hundred  tons  of  shot  and  shells.  The-  Algerines 
exclaimed  that  hell  had  opened  its  mouth  upon  them  through  the 
English  ships.  That  the  Algerines  had  plied  their  instruments  of 
destruction  with  no  common  alacrity  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the 
fact,  that  eight  hundred  and  fifty-two  officers  and  men  were  killed 
in  the  British  squadron,  and  sixty-five  in  the  Dutch.  Lord  Ex- 
mouth  himself  says,  in  his  despatch,  "  There  were  awful  moments 
during  the  conflict,  which  I  cannot  now  attempt  to  describe,  occa- 
sioned by  firing  the  ships  so  near  us  "  The  Algerine  b?»tteries 
around  lord  Exmouth's  division  were  silenced  about  ten  o'clock, 
and  were  in  a  complete  state  of  ruin  and  dilapidation  ;  but  a  fort  at 
the  upper  angle  of  the  city  continued  to  annoy  our  ships,  whose 
firing  had  almost  ceased.  This  was  the  moment  of  the  most  serious 
danger  to  our  fleet.  Our  means  of  attack  were  well-nigh  expended  ; 
the  upper  batteries  of  the  city  could  not  be  reached  by  our  guns  ; 
the  ships  were  becalmed.  "  Providence,  at  this  interval,"  says  lord 
Exmouth,  "  gave  to  my  anxious  wishes  the  usual  land-wind  com- 
mon in  this  bay,  and  my  expectations  were  completed.  We  were 
all  hands  employed  warping  and  towing  off,  and  by  the  help  of  the 
light  air  the  whole  were  under  sail,  and  came  to  anchor  out  of 
reach  of  shells  about  two  in  the  morning,  after  twelve  hours'  inces- 
sant labour."    Nine  Algerine  frigates  and  a  number  of  gunboats 
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lyere  bumiag  within  the  bay  ;  the  storehouses  within  the  Mole 
were  on  fire.  The  blaze  illumined  all  the  bay,  and  showed  the 
town  and  its  environs  almost  as  dear  as  in  the  day-time  ;  instead 
of  walls,  the  batteries  presented  nothing-  to  the  sight  but  heaps  of 
rnbbish ;  and  out  of  these  ruins  the  Moors  and  Turks  ware  bnsily 
employed  in  dragging  their  dead.  When  the  ^eet  had  anchored  a 
sporm  arose — not  so  violent  as  the  storm  which  here  destroyed  the 
mighty  fleet  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  and  lefif  his  magnificent  army, 
which  had  landed  to  subdue  the  barbarians,  to  perish  by  sword 
and  famine — but  a  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning,  which  filled  up 
the  measure  of  sublimity,  at  the  close  of  the  twelve  awful  hours  of 
battle  and  slaughter. 

On  the  morning  of  the  28th,  lord  Exmouth  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Dey,  who  had  himself  fought  with  courage,  in  which  the  same 
terms  of  peace  were  offered  as  on  the  previous  day.  'Mf  you 
receive  this  off^r  as  you  ought,  you  will  fire  three  guns,"  wrote 
lord  Exmouth.  The  three  guns  were  fired,  the  Dey  made  apolo- 
gies, and  treaties  of  peace  and  amity  were  finally  signed,  to  be  very 
soon  again  broken.  The  enduring  triumph  of  this  expedition  was 
tbe  release,  within  three  days  of  the  battle,  of  a  thousand  and 
eighty*thpee  Christian  slaves,  who  arrived  from  the  interior,  and 
who  were  immediately  conveyed  to  their  respective  countries. 
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CHAPTER  XXI.  ♦ 

t 
^/ecting  qI  Paxliaiiieat.-*Re<»ption  of  Locd  CMU«tta^h.*~I>dMteft  on  the  A4drM«.-r 
Govemcnent  defeated  on  the  proposed  renewal  of  the  Property-Tax.— Marclage  qi 
the  Pr  nc  :ss  Charlotte. — Unp^^ptilarity  of  the  Pnnce  Regetit.-^Cofnplaiuts  of  Agri* 
caltaral  Distrest.^Deiirefsioii  of  Commercse  and  ManhfaotarMB.-»«GaiiMs  aflsigned 
ifff  the  depreesipo  of  ladestry. — Reduction  of  tb«  Circtilatii^  Medii^*— Uof i-vouf* 
able  Season. — Riots  and  outrages  iu  Agricultural  Districts. — Renewal  of  Luddism. — 
Private  Benevolence. — Proc:r6ss  of  Le^slation  for  Social  Improvement.— CriminaJ 
Laws.— Fofseriea  cf  Bank  Notee.— Police  of  iiondoo.'--(^iJt'Ug|it.— Meadisityevd 
Vagrancar*— Lflw  of  SetOemeot. — General  AdmmiBtnuiDa  of  Pqor  (jmhtb. — loqMJfT 
into  the  State  of  Education. — Savings*  Banks. — Game  Laws. 

The  Imperial  Parliament  a^sewiMed  on  the  ist  of  February, 
1816.  At  tbis  openin)^  of  the  Session  the'  ministry  met  thfe  repre^ 
sentatives  of  the  people  wth  all  the  prWe  and  co^fid^nce  of  a  suo^ 
cess  beyond  hope.  The  march  to  Paris,  imkx  over,  says  a  con-* 
spicuous  actor  In  the  politics  of  that  hour,  trais  sufficiently  marvel- 
lous; "but  it  appeared,  if  possible,  still  more  fncredible,  tkat  we 
should  wtness  lord  Castlereagh  entering  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  resirming,  amidst  lini  versal  shouts  of  applause,  the  B*eat  Ai^iiictt 
he  bad  quitted  for  a  season  to  attend  as  a  chief  ictor  #A  the  ar^ 
ran«:ement  of  continental  territory. "f  Why  incredible  ?  Lord 
Castlereagh  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  the  Impersonation  of  4 
great  national  triumph.  The  parliamentary  majority  cheered  tb^S 
Minister  for  Foreign  affairs  as  he  would  have  been  cheered  by  any 
other  aissembly,  wlien  he  came  home  flushed  with  sviccesfl.  For  a 
Jfttlc  while  the  nation  might  bear  even  tbe  presumption  of  those 

*  The  period  comprised  in  this  Chipter,  and  in  Chapter  XX.II.,  embracing  the  annals 
of  i8iA  and  t8i7,Jias  i>een  previously  treated  of  by  the  author  of  "The  Popular  History  *• 
m  **P)e  Kistery  of  the  PUBce^'*'piibUshodla  1846.  Thto  iMrk«  begun  by  him,  t»s  cmh 
^ued  wt4  «9nvle<ed  by  MUse  M4rtineau,  iu»d  tberefoce-  beat*,  her  fiaaie.  Although  ii| 
the  present  histpry  the  author  proposed  only  to  ocQipy  about  half  the  space  of  what  h^ 
had  previously  written,  he  felt  the  extreme  difficulty  of  relating  the'&ame  events,  and  ex- 
presamg  the  same  opinions,  altogether  m  Aew  worda.  Having  etltdd^  bU  diCTc  T.ty  to 
Resets.  ChJutibers|.  wbo  ere  ocyw  the  prf)fntiiOf4  o(  the  copyright  ^  **  Thf  History  oi  the 
l^eace,'^  be  has-  received  from  them  ^  very  kind  pemiissioD,  to  conden^  the  original 
narrative,  or  adopt  any  passages,  at  his  own  discretion.  Whilst'  this  licence  relieves  thcf 
author  from  an  dbvioue  embarfa9Bmiiit,he  hai  tieterth^eei  been  deekeiis  to  avoid,  a 
tpore  tiMi4cript  of  any  btiyq  portibn  of  wii^t  be  iw4  P^i^viyMely  vHtlea*  But  he  ha^  nol 
upside  the  peleee  itUempt  to  distingyi^  between  the  new  ipatter  and  the  oldj  hoping  that 
fie  has  amalgamited  the  separate  parts  so  as  to  produce  a  harmonious  result. 

t  Brougham's  "  Speeches,'*  voU  i«  p«634  3  InfrDdnetloct  to  Speech  on  Holy  Allianoti 
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who  claimed  all  the  merit  of  the  triumph.  On  the  first  night  of 
the  Session,  it  was  clearly  seen  that  there  was  to  be  a  limit  to 
what  Parliament  would  bear.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
declared  his  intention  to  continue  the  Property  or  Income  Tax, 
on  the  modified  scale  of  five  per  cent.  Thij  avowal  was  the  signal 
for  one  of  the  chief  battle-cries  which-  were  to  lead  on  the  scanty 
forces  of  Opposition. 

In  a  debate  in  the  Committee  of  Supply,  lord  Castlereagh  used 
a  memorable'  expression  which  roused  a  spirit  in  the  Cotintry  of 
deep  hostility — almost  of  disgust :  "  He  felt  assured  that  the  people 
of  England  would  not,  from  an  ignorant  impatience  to  be  relieved 
from  the  pressure  of  taxation,  put  everything  to  hazard,  when 
everything  might  be  accomplished  by  continued  constancy  and 
firmness.''  •  From  the  moment  of  this  offensive  declaration  the 
Income  Tax  was  doomed.  The  people  had  not  borne  the  tax- 
ation of  so  many  years  of  war  with  a  heroism  such  as  no  people 
had  everlDefore  shown,  to  b^i^unted  with  ignorant  impatience  of 
taxation,  now  that  they  had  won  peace.  The  presumption  of  the 
government  at  thb  period  was  calculated  to  produce  a  violent  reac- 
tion throughout  the  land.  Men  really  thought  that  the  old  Englisih 
spirit  of  freedom  was  about  to  be  trampled  upon  when  the  debates 
on  the  Treaties  took  place,  in  which  lord  Liverpqol  moved  the 
Address,.  Lord  Grenville  proposed  an  amendment,  which  deprer 
pated  in  the  strongest  language  ''the  settled  system  to  raise  the 
country  ij^to  a  military  power."  In  the  House  of  Peers  the  gov- 
ernment had  a  majority  of  sixty-four.  Lrord  Holland  entered  a 
protest: against  the  Address,  in  terras  wJuch  embodied  his  speech 
upon  the  Treaties,  and  expressed  the  opinions  of  that  section  of 
the  Opposition :  "  Because  the  treaties  and  engagements  contain 
a  direct  guarantee  of  the  present  government  of  Frajace  against 
the  people  of  that  country ;  and,  in  my  judgifient,  imply  a  general 
and  perpetual  guarantee  of  51II  European  governments  against  the 
governed."  In  the  House  of  Commons  the  Foreign  Secretary 
moved  the  Address  upon  the  Treaties.  An  amendment  was  pro- 
posed by  lord  Milton,  which  deprecated  the  military  occupation  ol 
France  and  the  unexampled  military  establishments  of  this  country. 
The  debate  lasted  two  nights,  the  Address  being  finally  carried  by 
a  majority  of  a  htindred  and  sixty-three.  What  was  said  on  both 
sides  was,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  regular  display  of  party 
conflict  The  exultation  of  the  government  at  the  settlement  of 
fheir  war-labours  loolcfl  now  scarcely  more  i-nflated  than  the  fears  of 
somie  members  of  the'Opposttion  that  the  confederated  Jlrnls  0^ 
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the  despots  of  EKr^ope  might  be  turned  against  .the 'Ubertles.  of 
£iag^d.  The  pi(aqU<al  business  .th»t  was  at  hgod-rr-the  jenforce- 
ment  ol  eoonomy^  4he  alleviation  of  distress — was  the  matter  of 
real  in^portance  th^t  was  togrowout  of  these  debates. 

The  Corpar;:tioa  oi  London  topk  the  lead  in  the  national  ex- 
pression of  opinion  against  the  Property  Tax.  It  was  not  only  the 
anti*Qiinisten^  party  of  the  CUy  tliat  joined  in  the  petition  of  the 
corporation; — tlie  judgments  of  mercantile  men. against  the  con- 
tinuance  of  the.  tax  were  almost  universaL  The  dislike  of  tl)e  rural 
population  was  as  6xed  as  that,  of  the  inhabitants  of  towns.  Tl>e 
Rattle  against  this.ta^  was  one-  of  the  most  remarkable  examples 
of  parliamentary  strategy  that  was  ever  displayed  Fox  six  weeks 
the  Opposition^  headed  by  Mr»  Brougham,  availed  themselves  oi 
all  the  means  of  delay  afforded  by  the  forms  of  the  House.  As 
petitions  ^igainst  the  tax  were  presented  night  after  night,  debates 
on  the  petitions. prevented  debate  and  division  on  the  reading  of 
the  BllL  It  was  the  17th  of  March  before  the  resolutions  for  the 
continuance  of  the  tax  were  presented  to  the  ^ouse.  The  division 
of  the  1 8th  of  March,  upon  the  motion  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  ma  Committee  of  V/^ys  and  Means,  was  terminated 
in  half  an  hour  by  U\e  impatience  of  the  House.  For  the  contin? 
nance  of  the  Property  Tax  aoi^  ipennbers  voted ;  against  it,  23^4 
This  defeat  of  the  government  dispelled  the  belief  that  resistance 
to  taxation  wns  '*  ignonmt  impatience.''  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Excliequer  took  a  somewhat  remarkable  course  aCter  this  defeatf 
He  voluntarily;  abandoned  the  warrduties  upon  malt, , amounting  to 
about  2^70o,ooo/«  Tlie-  decision  of  the  'House  woul^-  compel  htm 
to  resort  to  the  mOnAy-niaricet,^n  other  words,  to  raise  a  loan^ 
**  It  was  of  little  consequence  that  the  loan  should  be  increased  hy[ 
the  amount  of  the  calculated  produce  of  the  malt-duty.''  Lor4 
Casdereagh  said,  *Mt  was  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  they 
took  a  loan  of  six  or  eight  miUions,"  This  was  the  "  ijndifference  •' 
— the  result  of  a  bng  course -ol- unbounded  expense-r-th^t  required 
all  the  efforts  of  the  people  an^  oi  their  friends,  during  m^ny  years, 
to  change  into  responsibility. 

The  inquisitorial  character  of  the  Property  Ta:«c  had  some  in- 
fluence in  producing  the  popular  hostility  to  its  continu«mce.  The 
returns  of  the  taxpayers  were  then  scrutinized  with  a,  severity 
vhich.  k3^  h^en  wisely  .put  aside  in  the  present  times-  But  during 
the  pressure  of  war^expen^iture,  and  long  afterwards,  tlie  imposi; 
tionand  collection  of  other  taxes  wereTendered  as  odious  as  possi- 
ble tatl^e  people.  The  gqvernment  employed,  to  an  extent  which 
scarcely  seems   credible  now,  an   army  of   common    informers, 
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^rtrtigh  -vfhosie  agency  the  ffy^t^m  tii  {MMUiflk^s  t^ae^  ^  «Af ore^d. 
St!mthey  attacked  thts  disgrace  of  oui^  natk>A  aii' being  teh  tlm«fs 
Yttore  inqufeUolriaT  than  the  Hbiy  Office  of  Spain;  «  This  Jipec?«fe 
of  espionage  has  t^i thin  the»6  f^^  yeirs  become  a  regular  trade*; 
the  laws  are  ftt  sOttie  instances  so  f»efpldx?ng,  and  in  others  so  vex- 
attfous,  that  ms^tter  for  prosecution  is  never  wanting.'^  He  del- 
sctibes  how  "  a  fellow  strrcharges  half  the  people  i^-  th^e  district; 
"that  IS,  he  informs  tWe  tax-commis«^ofters  that  such  petsons  have 
'given  in  a  false  account  of  their  w^ftdtVvi^s,  dogs-,  horses,  carriages, 
(fee,  an  offence  for  which  the  tax:  is*  trebled,  and  haflf  the  snrplus 
given  to  the  iilformer:"  Harai^ed  aiW  "perplexed — siimmoned  from 
distant  parts  to  appear  before  tht  cr)tnhiissioners-»-the  persons  in- 
formed against  give  irp  the  trouble  and  expense  o^  seeleing  Justice ; 
{>ay  the  penalty  and  beir  the  surcharge.* 

Th^  debates  upon  the  Artiy  E^lmatc's,  which  event**! ly  caused 
dome  redtiction— tli6  rejtction  of  the  Property  Tax— the  dtiarchift^ 
fhquh^  into  the  Civil  List--tlie  agitation  Of  the  question  M  sine*- 
bure  officers— 'Tirere  indications  of  the  feeling-  which  any  govern^ 
ment  would  haVe  to  encounter  that  did  not  resolutely  detenniil« 
that  a  Reason  of  peace  should  be  a  season  of  economy;  When  th^ 
details  of  tire  ^ivil  List  exhrbrted  items  of  wanton  and  ridiouloiM 
luxury,  tbe  membehs  of  the  Adrfiinlsffralibn  thfemselves  were  pained 
sind  humiliated.  When  the  same  minifttefSf  prop^sled  the  magnifi- 
cent establish^nt'f 6r  the  Princess  Ghlrtowe  drid  Prlnoe  Leopold^ 
upon  their  nifarriage,  not  a=  dissentient  voice  waA  Keard  in  ParHa- 
hient.  The  nation  iaw  in  this  marriage'  of  (he  presiumptive  heiress 
bf  the  Crown— a  marriage  of  affection — some  assured  hope  IhM 
public  dutfe^  iViigbt  !>e  filly  learned  in  th«»er«nity  (A  dofifte£tfc  Ivap^ 
^ineffs.  The  private  virtues  were  filt  to  be  the  best  preparatSoil 
for  the  possession  oi  koveriign  power.-  The?  idea  of  a  patriol 
(^ueen  discharjjing  all  her  high  functions  with  steady  alacrity,  con^ 

ficl'ent  in  theattections  of  her  people,  of  simple  haWfs,  of  refined  and 
ntellectual  taste§,;her  throne  sanctffiibd  by  the  attrifl>utes  of  wbmanly 
affection— feuCh  hopes  tvere  sotnet^iWg  to  cohlsole  the  naltion  for 
the  present  endurance  of  authority  that  clatmcd  only  ^Aiouth^ 
honour,*^  wit^otrt  'love  or  respect.  The  marriage  of  the  Princess 
??bariof{e  wai' hailed  as/  a  piitlic  blessiin^.  It  €oofc  place  at  CarhOU 
tiouse,  otl  ttie  fevenfn^'dFtheindol'Way. 

'  One  of  thtf  mostpainftxl  circumstanced  of  thi«  peribdy  ant!  on« 
I^regnant  wrth  danger,  was  the  general  conte'rAj^  for  tlie  character 
0*  him  who  now  wielded  thte  sovereign  authority.  The-  mIRfary 
triumphs  of  the  Regency  liAade  ifti    nation  only  conskl^r  lioW 
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cravings  for  ease  and  indulgence,  the  reckless  expeoditifre  npofi 
phi|di/9h>  gir^tii^ci^iqnsy  of  the,  Regent.  The  fittacks  o^  }^e  press 
jupoii  hi»  seffi3U9^  folios  n^e  him  bate  the  expression  of  pubJic 
opinioo.  That  voice  was  bear^i  ip  a  pl^cie  wh^re  tl^e  ch^uaeter  ao^ 
fictioas  of  tibe  sorere^n  are  usuaUy  uaoQticed,  ev£^  in  ilie  greater 
freedom  of  pasrliamentary  debate.  The  Prince  of  Wales  was  i^ 
^^  all  but  name  a  King."  R^npilly  describes  a  scene  in  the  Hou^e 
ol  Commons,  which  took  place  in  a  deba^.on  the  zoth  oi  Jj^axct^ 
in  which  ^cougham,  he  says,  made  a  violent  attack  upon  the  Rep 
l^ent,  ''who:Q»  he  described  as  dp\(otpdi  In  the  recesses  of  hi^ 
palace^  to  the  most  vicious  pleasures,  and  »calJou§,  to  th^  di^tres$.Q^ 
and  su£Fering9  oi  others,  in  terms  which  wQuld  not  have  been  tQo 
ft^ong  to  describe  the  latter  days  of  Tiberius."  He  2v<^ds,  *^it  i^s 
generally  believed  that,  but  for  the  speech  of  Brougham's,  the  min- 
isters would  ^^in  hfLve  been  in  a^  minority Brougham's 

speech  was  v^ry  injudicious,  as  weU  as  very  unjust,  for,  with  all 
the  Prince's  faults,  it  is  absurd  to  speak  of  him  as  if  he  were 
one  of  the  most  sensual  and  unfeeling  tyrants  that  ever  disgraced 
a  throne."  *  Nevertheless,  althqugh  satire  ran  riot  in  ridicule  of 
the  unbouQded  and  effeminate  luxury  of  Carlton  House,  in  spite  of 
4^  officio  informations,  t^iere  wa^  wjmting  ;some  authoritative  voicQ 
to  proclaiixi  that  the  mightiest  of  th^  earth  9^re  unworthy  of  their 
)iigh  station  when  they  live  for  their  own  pleasures  alone.  The 
declamation  of  Mr.  Brou^am  might  be  unstatesmanlikC;  but  it 
Fas  not  without  ks  use. 

When  the  government,  in  thp  name  of  the  Prinqe  Regent,  in- 
formed Parliament  that  "  the  manufactures,  commerge,  and  revenue 
of  the  United  Kingdom  were  in  a  flourishing  condition,"  the  ex- 
ception of  Agriculture  was  ^  sufficient  announcement  that  the  cry 
of  "  Pbtresa  "  v/as  near  at  hand.  Amidst  the  best  and  the  wor^t 
species  of  opposition — the  power  of  argument  and  the  weakness 
of  tumult — ^a  Bill  was  ii>  iBi 5. hurried  through  Parliament  whicK 
absolutely' closed  the  ports  till  the- price  of  wheat  rgse  to  89^.  This 
law  was  passed  during  a  season  of  wonderful  abundance.  It  pro- 
duoejd  the  immediate  good  tOr  ^he  landed  interest  of  preventing  the 
abundant  supply  being  increased  by  importation,;  but  the  effect 
vhicb  it  produc(;d  to  tne  natipn  Wi^s  to  dry  up  the  resources  in 
years  of  scarcity  which  the  .foresight .  of  other  countries  might 
have  pA)vided.  The  war-and-f^mine  price  of  181 2  was  agaih 
reached  in  the  latter  part  .of  i^i^  in  181 7,  and  in  i8[8.  The  golden 
days  of  the  deity  4hat  is  fou^d  in  no  mythology,  the  Anti-Cere$, 

•  Roi^ill/s  "  Life."  .'     \'' 
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were  returned.    But  the  peol)le  were  atarvlng-:    Misery  arid  IttgUiL 
rection  filled  the  land. 

A  year  after  the  hasty  enactment  of  a  Gom-Law  in  1815,  amidst 
riots  in  the  metropolis  and  the  prorinc^s,  a  majority  of  the  landed 
interest  came  to  Parliament  to"  ask  for  the  remission  of  peculiat 
burthens,  and  to  demand  fresh  protection.    The  landed  interest  of 
1 8 16  'had  but  one  remedy  for  every  evil— unequal  remission  of 
taxation  conjoined  with  protection.     They  desired  themselves  to  pay 
less  to  the  State  than  their  fellow-subjects ;  they  required  the  State 
to  limit  their  fellow-subjects  to  that  exclusive  market  for  the  neces- 
isarie^  of  life  which  should  dry  up  the  sources  of  profitable  indus- 
try, and  thus  make  their  taxation  doubly  burthensome.     On  the  7th 
of  March  Mr.  Western  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House  a  series 
of  fourteen  Resolutions,  which  declared  the  "unexahipled  distress  ** 
of  those  whose  capitals  were  employed  in  agriculture.     Theydei- 
manded  Ihe  repeal  of  so  much  of  the  Act  of  i8r5  as  should  allow 
foreign  corn  to  be  warehoused,  so  that  only  British  corn  should  be 
stored ;  and  urged  an  advance  of  money  by  the  government  to  such 
individuals  as  might  be  inclined  to  buy  up  our  native  produce.  The 
principle  upon  which  all  this  was  advocated  was  a  sufficiently  broad 
one  :    "  That  excessive  taxation  renders  it  necessary  to  give  pro- 
tection to  all  articles  the  produce  of  our  own  soil,  against  similar 
articles  the  growth  of  foreign  countries,  not  subject  to  the  same 
burthens  ;  *'  and  "  that  it  is  therefore  expedient  to  impose  additional 
duties  and  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  ^11  articles,  the  pro^ 
duce  of  foreign  agriculture."      It  is  a  remarkable  example  of  the 
power  of  the  landed  interest  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  these 
assertions  and  unconditional  demands  were  received  not  only  with 
tolerance  but  respect.     The  day-spring  of  economical  politics  had 
scarcely  yet  dawned.     The  strength  either  of  t!ie  Ministry  or  the 
Opposition  essentially  depended  upon  the  numericaF force  of  the 
pountry  gentlemen.     The  commercial  and  manufacturing  interests 
were  most  imperfectly  represented.     The  landed  aristocracy  had 
retained  official  power,  in  association  with  a  few  "clerkly"  work- 
ers, from  the  earliest  feudal  times.    Tli^  admission  of  a  merchant 
to  the  councils  of  the  sovereTgn  would  have  been  deemed  pollution. 
The  mill-owners  had  carried  us  through  the  war ;  yet  as  a  polit- 
ical body  they  were  without  influence,  alitiost  without  a  voice. 
There  was  no  one  in  the  House  of  Commons,  who  had  either  the 
courage  or  the  ability  to  probe  the  wounds  of  the .  agricultural  in- 
terests, which  were  thus  paraded  before  the  nation.     The  Resolu- 
tions of  Mr.  Western  in  181 6  came  to  no  pracflckil  result ;  for  the 
chief  reason,  that  the  forced  abandonment  of  the  property-tax,  and 
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the  voluntary  relinquishmeut  of  the  war  malt-4uty,  i)ad  really  l.e^t 
very  little  within  the  reach  of  Governroeat  to  be  oHered  as  a 
further  boon  to  the  landed  mterest  . , 

'*  Manufactures  and  Commerce^"  said  the  speech  of  the  Prince 
Regent,  *^  are  in  a  flourishing  condition. '  This  was  to  rely  upoa  the 
bare  figures  of  Custom  House  returns.  In  181 5  the  declarefl  value 
of  British  and  Irish  produce  and  manufactures  exported  was  fifty; 
one  millions,  being  six  millions  more  tlian  in  i8i4«  Well  might 
the  commerce  of  the  country  seem  t9  be  flourishing.  Those  who 
knew  the  real  workings  of  that  commerce  were  not  so  deceiver- 
Mr.  Baring,  on  the  second  n^ht  of  the  Session,  declared,  ^^  that  h^ 
saw  more  loss  than  gain  in  this  great  increase  of  export."  Whe^ 
the  destruction  of  the  power  of  Napoleon  in  181 4  had  opened  the 
ports  of  the  continent  to  our  vessels ;  when  the  consumption  of 
our  exports  no  longer  depended  upon  a  vast  system  of  contra- 
band trade ;  it  was  universally  thought  that  there  could  be  no  limit 
to  the  demand  for  British  manufactures  and  colonial  produce.  If^ 
under  the  anti-commercial  decrees  of  our  great  enemy,  the  shipment^ 
to  European  ports  had  been  twelve  millions  in  181 1,  why  should 
they  not  be  doubled  in  1814P  And  accordingly  they  were  doubled. 
The  most  extravagant  profits  were  expected  to  be  realized.  Tb(e 
ordinary  course  of  trade  was.  forsaken,  and  small  capitalists  as  we>^ 
as  large,  at  the  outports  as  well  as  in  London,  eagerly  bought  ujp 
colonial  produce,  and  looked  for  golden  returns.  "  The  shipper^ 
found  to  their  cost,  when  it  was  too  late,  that  the  effective  demand 
oa  the  continent  for  colonial  produce  and  British  manufactures  had 
been  greatly  over-rated ;  for  whatever  might  be  the  desire  of  the 
foreign  consumers  to  possess  articles  so  long  out  of  their  reach, 
they  were  limited  in  their  means  of  purchase,  and  accordingly,  the 
bulk  of  the  commodities  exported  brought. very  inadequate  re- 
turns."* A  very  slight  consideration  will  explain  the  causes  of 
thi$  enormous  mistake.  In  the  first  place,  the  continent  was  wholly 
exhausted  by  the  long  course  of  war;  by  the  prodigious  expenditure 
of  capital  that  the  war  had  demanded ;  by  the  wasteful  consumption 
of  cpigbty.  armies  embattled  against  the  oppressor ',  by  the  rapine 
of  the  predatory  hordes  that  were  let  loose  upon  their  ^oU;  by 
confiscation.  The  people  had  necessarily  the.  greatest  dif^culty  to 
maintain  life  |  they  had  little  to  spare  for  the  secondary  necessaries 
— ^nothing  for  indulgence.  The  merchants  of  our  own  country — 
the  nation  in  general — had  been  so  accustomed  to  the  outward.  ^9- 
dications  of  prosperity  at  home  during  the  course  of  the  war,  il^t 
the;y  had  no  adequate  idea  that  war  was  the  great  destroyer  cf 

*  Tcoke's  "  History  of  Prices,"  vol.,ii.  ji.  8. 


fcapital,  ind  that  It  eSfsiintliliy  Ifefi  all  ttismWnd  poorer.  In  th^ 
lieccfnd  phtHf  t^hat  tid  thld  dohfiiicfnt  to  give  ils  in  exchange  fof 
our  coffee  and  sugar,  our  calicoes  and  our  cut!ef*y  ?  The  old  mct^ 
cintile  school  strH  existed  amongst  us,  vr'ho  diotiglit  that  the  per- 
fection of  commerce  was  to  exdiange  goods  for  money,  and  that  k 
great  commercial  nation  might  subsist  without  barter.  But  the 
continent  had  no  money  to  exchange  for  English  products,  even  if 
the  exploded  theories  of  the  balance  of  trade  could  have  found  any 
realization.  The  continent,  e'xhausted  as  rt  was,  had  its  native 
trommodities,  but  those  we  refused.  We  do^rgedly  held  on  in  a 
course  of  commercial  regulation  which  belonged  only  to  the  infancy 
X)i  society.  W^  perpetuated  foreign  restrictions  and  exclusions  of 
our  own  manufactured  produce,  by  persistence  in  a  system  which 
bther  nations  of  h^cessitv  re^jarded  as  the  cause  of  our  manufao- 
turing  superiority.  We  did  not  then  know  how  essentially  thii 
iiystem  retarded  our  own  national  progress.  We  listened  tb  those 
*^o,  on  every  ^ide,  damobred  for  exclusive  interests.  Agricul- 
^rists  and  tnanufacturers,  landowners  and  shipowners,  equally 
shouted  for  protection. 

The  state  of  the  Americaii  trade  of  t8i6  was  described  by  Mr. 
Brougham,  after  speaking  of  the  disastrous  results  of  the  cbnfi- 
'nental  speculations: — "The  peace  \Vitli  America  has  produced 
sbmewhat  of  a  similar  effect ;  though  I  ahi  very  far  from  placing 
"the  vast  exports  which  it  occasioned  upon  the  same  footing  with 
those  to  the  Ehropean  markets  the  year  before;  because  ultf- 
^ately  the  Americans  will  pay ;  which  the  exhausted  state  of  thh 
tontiiient  reftders  very  unlikely.**  ♦  Let  us  remark  that  we  did  not 
•prevent  the  Aniericans  paying  in  the  only  way  in  which  one  great 
Jieiople  can  pay  another — by  the  Interchange  of  bommodities  which 
eich  watits,  in  return  for  cbmmodhies  6f  which  edch  caii  {^rOduce  k 
itiperfltiity.  We  shut  out  their  corn,  btft  we  dfd  nof  shut  out  the'it 
totton.  But  we  ij^eht  farther  with  the  Uhited  States  in  th'^  rfecog- 
iiTtion  6f  just  commercial  principles  than  with  any  Europe^tl  nation, 
'by  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  in  1614,  both  countries  agreed  'to  rtepeal 
iheit*  navigation  laws,  artd  "  the  ships  of  the  two  counttibs  ^erfe 
^lac^  retjiprocally  upon  the  same  ifootiilg  in  the  ports  of  England 
and  the  United  States,  fLhd  all  dlstrlminatihg  duties  chargeablfe 
upon  the  goods  whrWi  they  conveydd  w'er^  mutually  repealed." 

The  distresses  ot  the  agricultural  and  ihe  commercial  interests 
Were  coincident';'  for  the  means  of  purchase  amongst  all  classed 
Were  exhausted.  Thfe  capital  wliich  was'to'  ^pel  their  profitable 
^itidustry  was  dried  up.    There  was  "  sL  very  gteV)«/a1  depression  Iti 

*  Brougham's  Speeches,**  vol.  i.  p.  5x9. 
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the  prices  of  nearly  all  prdductiong,  and  in  Ac  valtie  of  aH  fixed 
property,  entailing  a  convergence  ol  losses  aftd  failores  among  th* 
agricultural,  and  comrtdrdal,  aftd  manufacturing,  and  turning,  arid 
shipping  and  building  interests,  which  marked  that  period  as  one  of 
most  extetisive  suffering  and  distress.**  •  Some  jproclaimed  that  the 
depression  and  the  distress  Mrere  caused,  not  by'  the  exhaustion  of 
war,  but  by  "  the  transition  from  a  state  of  war  to  a  state  of  peace.*' 
The  theory  upon  which  this  delusion  was  upheld  was  this: — **The 
whole  annual  war  expenditure,  to  the  amount  of  not  less  than 
forty  millions,  was  at  orice  withdrawn  from  circulation.  But  pub- 
lic expenditure  is  like  the  fountain  tree  in  thfc  Indian  paradise 
which  diffuses  in  fertilizing  streams  the  vapours  which  it  was 
created  to  collect  and  condense  for  the  purpose  of  more  benefi- 
eially  returning  and  distributing  them.*^  f  According  to  this  logi- 
cal imagery,  or  imaginative  logic,  the  Capital  of  a  nation  in  the 
pockets  of  its  proprietors  is  "vapour;"  ft  becomes  a  ** fertilizing 
stream"  when  it  cbndenses  into  taxes.  It  assumes  that  there  is 
more  demand  when  the  capital  of  a  country  is  expended  by  gov- 
ernment, than  when  the  same  capital  is  expended  by  individuals. 
It  assumes  that  the  expenditure  of  capital  by  government  in  sub- 
sidies, in  the  wasteful  consumption  of  armies,  in  all  the  tear  and 
wear  of  war,  is  more  proifitable  than  the  e>^J)enditure  of  capital  iti 
the  general  objects  of  industry  which  create  more  capital.  It 
assumes  that  the  partial  expenditure  of  capital  by  government  in 
its  victualling  offices,  is  more  profitable  than  the  regular  expendi- 
ture of  the  same  capital  left  in  the  pockets  of  the  tax^yers,  to 
give  them  an  additional  command  over  food  and  raiment, — over 
the  comforts  and  elegancies  of  life.  This  fallacy,  as  well  as  many 
Others  connected  with  the  depression  of  industry  at  the  close  of 
the  war,  has  been  disproved  by  the  long  experience  of  peace.  We 
had  arrived  in  1816  at  the  highest  point  of  war  exhaustion.  The 
expenditure  of  government  in  the  eleven  years  between  1805  and 
181 5  was  very  nearly  900,000,000/.  In  181 5  the  revenue  raised  by 
taxation  was  72,000,000/.  Upon  a  population  of  fifteen  millions  in 
the  United  Kingdom  this  was  a  rate  per  head  of  4/.  i6s.  The 
rate  of  taxation  per  head  upon  the  population  of  the  United  King- 
dom in  1S60  was  2/.  8j.  There  was  the  same  aggregate  amount  of 
taxation,  but  the  burden  was  divided  between  twice  the  number  of 
tax-payers. 

The  partial  return  to  a  real  standard  of  the  currency  at  the 
|>6ifiod  of  peace  Was  considered  by  many  to  have  been  a  main  if 

•  Tooke*8  "  History  of  Prices,"  vol.  ii.  p.  13. 
t  *'  Quarterly  Review,"  July,  i8t6. 
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not  the  sole  cause  of  .the  distress  and  embarrassment  which  wehay^ 
described.  Nevertheless,  the  Bank  of  England  at  the  peace 
scarcely  contracted  its  issues  at  all.  In  August,  1813,  the  circula- 
tion of  bank-notes  was  nearly  twenty-five  millions  j  at  the  same 
season  in  1814  it  was  twenty-eight  millions;  in  181 5  twenty-seven 
millions ;  in  1816  only  half  a  million  less.  The  utmost  amount  of 
the  depreciatiofl  of  bank-notes  was  in  1814,  when  a  hundred  pounds 
of  paper  would  only  buy  74/.  i  7j.  6^.  of  gold — a  depreciation  of  about 
25  per  cent.  In  1815  and  i8i6a  hundred  pounds  of  paper  woul<;l 
buy  83/.  SJ.  9^/.  of  gold — a  depreciation  of  nearly  17  per  cent 
Thus  the  rise  in  the  value  of  money,  which  Cobbett,  and  many 
others  of  less  violent  politics,  declared  had  produced  the  wide* 
spreading  ruin  of  1816,  by  causing  a  proportionate  fall  of  the  pricey 
of  commodities  exchanged  for  money,  was  not  more  than  8  per 
cent.,  as  compared  with  the  period  when  the  value  of  an  uncon- 
vertible paper-money  was  at  the  lowest.  It  is  no  less  true  that  a 
itrast  amount  of  paper-money  was  withdrawn  from  circulation  aJt 
ibis  period,  by  the  failure  of  many  country-banks,  and  the  cojv 
.traction  of  their  advances  by  all  who  were  stable.  This  was  a 
kConsequence  of  the  great  fall  of  agricultural  produce — a  conse?- 
<queace  of  the  diminished  credit  of  the  producers.  When  the  re^- 
.striction  upon  cash  payments  by  the  Bank  of  England  was,  ia 
.1816,  agreed  to  be  renewed  for  two  years,  the  bearing  of  the  coiv 
.tinuaoce  of  the  restriction  upon  the  state  of  prices  was  not  over- 
looked. On  the  1st  of  May,  1816,  Mr.  Horner,  on  his  motion  fof 
.a  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  restoring  the  cash 
•payments  of  the  Bank  of  England,  said  tliat,  ^^from  inquiries 
.which  he  had  made,  and  from  the  accounts  on  the  table,  he  was 
^convinced  that  a  greater  and  more  sudden  reduction  of  the  circik- 
lating  -medium  had  never  taken  place  in  any  country  than  ha^ 
taken  placC'Since  the  peace  in  this  country,  with  the  exception  oi 
tliose  reductions  which  ha^l  happened  in  France  after  the  Missis- 
sippi scheme,  and  after  the  destruction  of  the  assignats.  The 
reduction  of  the  currency  had  originated  m  the  previous  fall  .of 
the  prices  of  agricultural  produce.  This  fall  had  produced  'a  dej- 
struction  of  the  country  bank-paper  to  an  extent  which  would  not 
have  been  .thought  possible  without  more  ruin  than  had  ensued. 
The  Ba}ik  of  England  had  also  reduced  its  issues,  as  appeared  by 
the  accounts  recently  presented.  But  without  looking  to  ih^ 
diminutioia  of  the  Bank  of  England  p^per,  thq  .reduction  of  coun- 
try paper  was  enough  to  account  for  the  fall  which  had  takee 
l^lace."*     William  Cobbett,  in  November,  1816,  maintained,  not 

*  H. in  ST.  re!,  vo!.  xxxiv.  p.  143. 
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unreasonably,  although  he  exaggerated  the  extent  of  the  dimin- 
ished Issue  of  bank-paper,  that  if,  with  reduced  prices  of  commodi- 
ties the  debt  and  taxes  had  come  down  too,  there  would  have  been 
no  material  injury* 

That  the  paralysis  of  industry  which  marked  the  latter  months  of 
•  181 5  and  the  beginning  of  18 16  was  most  felt  by  those  whose  voices 
of  complaint  were  least  heard,  by  the  working  population,  was  soon 
made  perfectly  manifest'  There  was  a  surplus  of  labour  in  every 
department  of  human  exertion.  Mr.  Brand  declared  in  Parlia- 
ment, at  the  end  of  March,  speaking  especially  of  the  agricoltural 
population,  that  **the  poor,  in  many  cases,  abandoned  their  own 
residences. .  Whole  parishes  have  been  deserted  ;  and  the  crowd 
of  paupers,  increasing  in  numbers  as  they  went  from  parish  to 
parish,  spread  wider  and  wider  this  awful  desolation."  f-  ^'s* 
charged  sailors  and  disbanded  militiamen  swelled  the  ranks  of  in- 
digence. If  the  unhappy  wanderers  crowded  to  the  cftics,  they  en- 
countered bodies  of  workmen  equally  wretched,  wholly  deprived  of 
work,  or  working  at  short  time  upon  insufficient  wages.  But 
another  evil,  of  which  we  find  no  parliamentary  record,  amidst 
debates  on  the  prevailing  distress,  had  come  upon  the  land 
to  aggravate  discontent  into  desperation.  While  the  landowners 
were  demanding  more  protection,  and  passing  new  laws  for  limit- 
ing the  supply  of  food,  the  heavens  lowered ;  intense  frosts  pre- 
vailed in  February ;  the  spring  was  inclement ;  the  temperature  of 
the  advancing  summer  was  unusually  low ;  and  in  July  incessant 
rains  and  cold  stormy  winds  completed  the  most  ungenial  season 
that  had  occurred  in  this  country  since  1799.  ^^  January  the 
average  price  of  wheat  was  52J.  6d.  ;  in  May  it  was  76J.  4//.  The 
apprehensions  of  ^  deficient  crop  were  universal  in  Germany,  in 
France,  and  in  the  south  of  Europe.  The  result  of  the  harvest 
showed  that  these  apprehensions  were  not  idle.  The  prices  of 
grain  in  England  rapidly  rose  after  July  5  and  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  rye,  barley,  and  beans  had  more  than  doubled  the  average 
market  price  at  the  beginning ;  wheat  had  risen  from  52s,  6d.  to 
1 03  J. 

"  The  matter  of  seditions  is  of  two  kinds,*'  says  lord  Bacon, 
**  much  poverty  and  much  discontentment."  Botli  causes  were  fully 
operating  in  Great  Britain  in  i8t6.  The  seditions  of  absolute 
poverty — "the  rebellions  of  the  belly,"  as  the  same  great  thinker 
writes— were  the  first  to  manifest  themselves.  Early  in  May, 
symptoms  of  insubordination  and  desperate  violence  were  dis- 
played among  the  agricultural  poptdation  of  the  eastern  counties. 

•  "  Political  Register,"  November  30,  1S16.  t  Hansard,  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  671. 
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These  "poor  4umb  aiouths  "  sooa  mfide  themselves  audible* 
They  combined  Ifi  the  destruction  ol  property  with  a  fierce  reck' 
lessness  that  startled  those  who  saw  no  danger  but  in  the  violence 
of  dense  populations,  and  who  were  constantly  proclaiming  tha^ 
the  nalion  which  builds  on  manufactures  sleeps  upon  gunpowder. 
In  Suffolk,  nightly  fires  of  incendiaries  began  to  blaze  in  every, 
district ;  threshing  machines  were  broken  or  burnt  in  open  day ; 
mills  were  attacked.  At  Brandon^  near  Bury,  large  bodies  of 
labourers  assembled  U>  prescribe  a  maximum  price  of  grain 
and  meat,  and  to  pull  down  the  houses  of  butchers  and  bakers. 
They  bore  flags,  with  the  motto,  '<  Bread  or  Blood/'  At  Bury  and  at 
Norwich,  disturbances  of  a  similar  nature  were  quickly  repressed. 
But  the  most  serious  demonstrations  of  the  spirit  cf  the  peasantry 
arose  Hi  what  is  called  '^the  Isle  of  Ely.'*  Wlien  we  regard 
the  peculiar  character  of  this  portion  of  the  country^  we  may  easily 
understand  how  a  great  fall  in  the  prices  of  grain  had  driven 
the  land  ottJt  of  cultivation,  and  cast  off  tlie  labour  of  the  peasantry, 
to  be  as  noxious  in  its  stagnation  as  the  overcharged  wafers  of 
that  artificially  fertile  region.  That  country  was  then  very  imperr 
fectly  drained,  and  the  rates  for  the  imperfect  drainage  being 
unpaid  by  many  tenants,  the  destructive  agencies  of  nature  were 
more  active  than  the  healing  and  directing  energies  of  man.  It  is 
well  known,  too,  that  in  the  fen  countries  the  temptation  of  imme^ 
diate  profit  had  more  than  comn^niy  led  the  farmer  to  raise 
exhausting  crops,  and  that  the  nature  of  the  land,  under  such  cir^ 
cumstances,  is  such,  that  a  more  provident  tillage,  and  abundant 
manure,  cannot  for  a  long  time  restore  it.  The  high  prices 
of  wheat  from  1810  to  1814  had  supplied  this  temptation.  The 
isle  of  Ely,  in  1816,  had  become  somewhat  like  Prosperous  isJci 
where  there  was  ^  everything  advai^tageo^s  to  life,  save  means  to 
live."  It  was  under  such  cirevmstance^'  that,  on  the  2and  of  May, 
a  great  body  of  insurgent  iea  men  assembled  a^  Liuleport,  a  small 
town  on  the  river  Lark.  T^hcy  convmenced  their  riotous  proceed«- 
ings  by  a  nigitt  attack  on  tl)e  house  of  a  magistrate.  Tliey  brol^e 
into  shops,  emptied  the  cellars  of  public  houses,  and  finally 
marched  to  Ely,  where  they  Continued  their  lawless -course  of 
i^unkenness  and  plunder,  Foif  two  days  and  nights  these  scenes 
of  violence  did  not  eea^e;  aod  the  parish  of  Littleport  was 
described  as  rsBembllng  a  town 'sacked  by  a 'besieging  ariny,  the 
principal  inhabitants  having  been  compelled  to  aba^n^on  their 
houses  in  terroif  of  their  liveS^  leaving  tl>eir  property  to  tl^^^ury  of 
(9iis  fearful  band  of  desperaite  'men.-  There  could,  of  nece^sUyi  be 
but  one   termination.     The  military  were   called   in,  and  s^  sort 


of  skimoishen^qedy  in  whicb  blood  flo^wted  oi^-  both  sid«s.  A  Ufgfs 
Aumber  of  irtaters  were  ^nfdly  lodged  in  Ely  gaol.  The^  can^  il^ 
$ure  re(nbtttioa  of  the  .offended  laws.  A  Special  CQmnuasioii'WJi^ 
.issued  for  the  trial  of  the  culprits;  Thirty-four  persons  were  con- 
victe^K^nd  sentenced  to  death,  oi^  charges  of  burglary  and  rokk- 
bery,  of  whom  iive  were  executed* 

Incendiary  iires,  attempts  at  plunder,  riot«  put  4own  by  military 
force,  spread  alarm  through  districts  chio^y  agricultural.  Th<p 
.distress  which  had  fallen  upon  the  manuf^ct^ring  and  qther  no|r- 
agricultural  portions  of  the  population  was  manifested  in  many 
s^al  "ways.  At  the  beginning  of  July,  a  body  of  colliers,  thrown 
out  of  employment  by  the  stoppage  of  iron-works  at  Bilstoo,  too^ 
the  singular  resolution  of  setting  out  to  London,  for  the  purpose 
of  submitting  their  distresses  in  a  petition  to  the  Priipoc  Regent, 
and  presenting  him  with  two  waggons  of  coals,  which- they  drew 
^along  with  them.  One  party  advanced  as  far  as  St.  Alban's,  and 
another  reached  Maidenhead  Thicket  The  Home  O^ice  took  tl^e 
precaution  of  sending  a  strong  body  of  police,  with  magiRtrate^, 
/rem  Lon^?oj>,  to  meet  thjcse  poor  fellows,  and  induce  them  to 
jetarn ;  and  they  were  successful.  The  distresses  of  the  workn^en 
in  the  iron,  trade  were  quite  appalling.  Utte^r  desolation  prevailed 
4n  districts  where  iron-works  had  been  suspended.  The  workmen 
.in  the^e  districts  used  to  be  surrounded  'With  mtfny  comjoftft. 
They  had  saved  a  little  money.  The  factories  were  shut  up,  the 
/umaoes  blown  out,  thfs  coal-pits  cloaod.  Then  the  heat  cottages, 
jwhere  hundreds  of  families  had  lived  in  comfort,  were  grajAuaUy 
^tripped  of  every. article  of  forrllture;  the  doors  of  these  once 
cheerful  .dwellings' were  closed  ;  the  fan^ilies  were  wandering  about 
tlie  country,  seekipg  for  that  relief  from  private  charity  which  flie 
parishes  cou^  not  supply  th^m.  Depredation  was  very  rare, 
later  in  4h^  yetar,  the  miners  and  colliers  connected  with  the  grea<t 
iron-works  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Merthyr  assembled  in  a 
■tumultupfia  ,raaaner,  and  their  numbers  graduillly  swelling  till  they 
reached  ten  or  twelve  thousand,  they  ^ally  eiethigaished  the  blasit 
at  sev^x^l  -^focks,  but  did  little  other  damage.  These  men  were 
on  very  iied«Lced^age8»  but  their  distress  does  not  seem  to  have 
.been  .nearly  so  great  a^th^  uttei^  destitution  of  the  'Staffordshire 
collies. 

The  Lnditj^^  insurrection  of  i8j2  had  never  been  wholly  puit 
down.*  In  iSr6,  iJt  broke  forth  with  new  violence.  At  Lough- 
boroughrHi  J^iyt  many  frames  etn{)k>3red  in  the  manufacture  of 
lac^  were  destroyed  with  the  same  secrecy  as  in  1812.    Arrodd 
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bands,  under  the  orders  of  a  chief,  held  the  inhabitants  in  nightly 
terror,  Commanding  them  to  put  out  their  lights,  and  keep  within 
their  houses,  under  penalty  of  death.  Their  ravages  were  not  con- 
fined to  the  towns ;  they  would  march  with  suddenness  and  se- 
crecy to  distant  villages,  and  rapidly  effect  their  purposes  of  de- 
struction. The  General  Ludd,  who  led  on  these  armed  and  dis- 
guised desperadoes,  would  address  his  forces  in  a  short  speech, 
divide  them  into  parties,  and  assign  their  respective  operations. 
Then,  in  the  silence  of  night,  would  houses  and  factories  be  broken 
open,  frames  and  other  machines  be  demolished,  unfinished  work 
be  scattered  on  the  highways,  furniture  be  wholly  destroyed.  The 
Ignorance  which  has  more  or  less  prevailed  at  all  times  on  the 
subject  of  machinery — coupled  with  the  want  of  employment  pro- 
duced by  the  depression  of  every  branch  of  industry — was  the 
cause  that,  undeterred  by  the  terrible  penalties  of  the  law,  the 
Luddites  still  pursued  the  course  which  had  well-nigh  driven  the 
lace  manufacture  from  their  district,  and  converted  temporary  dis- 
tress into  permanent  ruin. 

The  sufferings  of  the  poor  in  i8i6were  too  manifest  not  to 
call  forth  an  unusual  amount  of  public  sympathy,  displayed  in  sub- 
scriptions for  relief,  and  in  schemes  for  providing  employment. 
However  local  charity  may  have  mitigated  the  mtensity  of  the  evil 
arising  out  of  the  general  exhaustion  of  capital,  the  more  ostenta- 
tious exertions  of  that  period  were  economic  mistakes,  which 
would  have  become  fatal  delusions  if  they  had  hot  quickly  broken 
down.  Every  scheme  to  provide  unprofitable  employment  by  what 
IS  called  charity  must  necessarily  be  fallacious.  Affording  no  re- 
turns to  produce  continued  employment,  it  sooh  comes  to  an  end 
The  higher  benevolence  which  goes  to  the  root,  as  far  as  possible, 
of  the  evils  of  society,  wajs  then  little  understood  and  less  prac- 
tised. Let  us  endeavour  to  trace  the  operation,  during  the  first 
year  in  which  Parliament  had  leisure  to  attend  to  the  condition  of 
the  people,  of  that  legislation  which  seeks  to  remove  evil  laws  and 
to  amend  worn-out  institutions. 

■^  The  notion  that  had  been  engendered  by  the  French  Revolu- 
tion that  to  innovate  was  to  destroy,  that  to  reform  was  to  revolu- 
tionize, was  the  creed  of  the  miajority  from  the  close  of  the  war  to 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  George  the  Fourth.  The  re-action,  which 
in  1816  had  commenced,  of  a  more  enlightened  public  opinion, 
finally  produced  the  remarkable  progress  in  social  improvement 
which  is  the  great  characteristic  of  the  happier  eras  of  William 
the  Fourth  and  of  Victoria.  This  re-ablion  acquired*  efficiency  and 
permanence  from  the  very  obstinacy  with  which- it  was  resisted. 
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It  grew  up  during  an  incessant  conflict,  in  which  the  roughest 
weapons  of  controversy  were  freely  used  by  speakers  and  by  wri- 
ters. The  amount  of  acrimony  and  intolerance  which  we  may  trace 
ID  the  periodical  press  of  that  time,  now  appears  ludicrous  to  the 
few  who  have  survived  what  Sidney  Smith  calls  "an  awful  period 
for  those  who  had  the  misfortune  to  entertain  liberal  opinions."  A 
later  generation  turns  with  loathing  from  the  mode  in  which  edu- 
cated men  denounced  those  who  differed  from  tlicm  in  the  notion 
that  the  English  constitution,  as  then  understood,. was  the  best 
possible  form  of  government,  and  that  what  those  who  were 
sneered  at  as  enthusiasts  called  social  evils  were  really  blessings 
in  disguise.  When  the  enthusiasts  attempted  to  repeal  or  modify 
laws  wholly  unsuited  to  the  advanced  opinions  of  the  age,  and 
which  appeared  unlikely  to  provoke  the  hostility  of  mere  selfish 
interests,  there  was  always  some  formidable  adversary  to  stand  in 
the  breach,  ready  to  defend  the  crumbling  outer  walls  of  our  time- 
honoured  institutions,  as  if  they  constituted  the  strength  and 
glory  of  the  citadel.  Wise  men  looked  upon  English  life,  and 
thought-^ 

"  *tls  an  unweeded  garden 
That  grows  to  seed  ;  things  rank  and  gross  in  nature 
PooBeia  it  merely*'* 

They  were  levellers — they  were  visionaries — they  would  makt 
government  impossible,  said  an  overwhelming  n:iajority.  A  type 
of  the  class  who  re;sisted  every  approach  to  improvement  was  the 
Lord  Chancellor  Eldon.  His  thought  by  day,  his  dream  by  night, 
was  to  uphold  what  he  called  the  Constitution — ^^that  indefinable 
compound  of  principles  and  expedients,  that  to  hii^a.  was  as  sacred 
as  the  commands  of  Holy  Writ.  Whoever  approached  to  lay  his 
hands  on  that  arH,.  whether  he  camp  to  blot  out  a  cruel  statute,  or 
to  mitigate;  a  commercial  restriction,  or  to  disfranchise  a  corrupt 
borough,  or  to  break  down  a  religious  disability,  was-  his  enemy. 
It  has  been  truly  observed,  that  he  confounded  every  abuse  that 
surrounded  the  throne,  or  grew  up  within  the  precincts  of  the  al- 
tar, with  the  institutions  themselves — "alike  the  determined  enemy 
of  all  who  woujld  either  invade  the  institution  or  extirpate  the 
abuse."  Romilly  was  the  foremost  amongst  the  courageous  spirits 
who  risked  something  for  the  amelioration  of  the  lot  of  their  fel- 
low;men.  His  perseverance  was  an  example  to  other  earnest  la- 
bourers, who,  amidst  much  suspicion,  and  some  rjdicule,  rested 
not  till,  they  had  sequred.  a  neutral  groujod  on  whipl?^:the  benevo- 
lent, and  wise  of  each  party  might  labour  without  any  copipromise 
of  their  political   consistency.      Criminal     Laws;  Police;  Poor- 
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Laws;  Ecfntafion;  these  offered  theriiselvtsj  Wh^h  the  excite- 
ment of  ihe  ^ar  had  passed  away,  as  subjects  that  tflight  be  dealt 
with  in  the  same  spirit  which  had  finally  carried  the  abolition  of 
the  Slave  Trade,  i Tory  might  unite  with  Wliig  In  measures  whose 
necessity  was  proclaimed  in  many  forms  of  misery,  of  oppression, 
of  neglect.  Resistance  to  change  gradually  became  feebler  and 
feebler.  There  was  a  wide  gulf  between  the  land  of  promise  and 
the  land  of  reality ;  but  it  was  first  bridged  over  with  a  single 
plank,  and  then  a  solid  structure  arose,  across  which  the  advocates 
of  "  things  as  they  should  be  "  securely  passed  to  an  enduring 
triumph,  of  which  the  wisest  of  the  adherents  of  "  things  as  they 
are  '*  came,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  to  share  the  honour. 

The  name  of  reform  in  the  Criminal  Laws  had  not  been  heard 
in  the  House  of  Commons  for  fifty-eight  years,  when,  in  1808, 
Romilly  carried  his  Bill  for  the  abolition  of  the  punishment  of 
death  for  privately  stealing  from  the  person  to  the  value  of  five 
shillings  ;  in  other  words,  for  picking  pockets.  His  friend  Scarlett 
advised  him  to  attempt  at  once  to  repeal  all  the  statutes  which  pun- 
ish with  death  mere  thefts  unaccompanied  by  any  act  of  violence, 
or  other  circumstance  of  aggravation  ;  but  Romilly,  seeing  that  he 
had  no  chance  of  being  able  to  carry  through  the  House  a  Bill 
which  was  to  expunge  at  once  all  those  l:iws  from  the  statute-book, 
determined  to  attempt  the  repeal  of  them  one  by  one.  Upon  this 
prud^tial  principle  "Romilly  carried  his  first  reform  in  1S08. 
Nevertheless,  the  House  of  Commons,  which  consented  to  pass 
the  Bill,  forced  upon  him  th«  omission  (  f  its  preamble  : — "  Where- 
as, the  extreme  severity  of  penal  laws  hath  not  been  found  effec- 
tual for  the  prevention  of  crimes;  but,  on  the  contrary,* by  in- 
creasing the  difficulty  of  convicting  offenders,  in  some  cases  af- 
fords them  fm^uhity,  and  in  most  cases  renders  their  punishment 
extremely  uncertain."  The  temper  with  which  too  matty  persons 
of  rank  and  influence  received  any  project  of  amelioration  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  is  forcibly  exhibited  in  an  anecdote 
which  Romilly  has  preserved  for  our  edification.  The  brother  of 
a  peer  of  the  realm,  fresh  from  a  debauch,  came  up  to  him  at  the 
bar  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  staipmered  out,  "  I  am  against 
your  Bill ;  I  am  for  hanging  all."  ♦ 

In  1 810  komilly  brought  in  three  Bills  to  repeal  the  Acts  wTiJch 
punished  with  death  the  cfimes  of  stealing  privately  in  a  shop 
goods  of  the  value  Of  five  shillirigs,  and  of  st^alin^  to  the  amount 
of  forty  shillings  in  a  dwelling-house,  br  on' board  vessels  in  navi- 
gable rivcri.  The  first  Bill  passed  th6  Jtlftifee  of  Commons,  but  was 
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lost  ftt  tiie  tx>rd».  Tfie  bf her  tWb  were  rejected.  In  iSit  the  re- 
jected iBJlls  werfc  again  introduced,  ^th  a  fourth  Bill,  abolishing 
the  capital  jiunishmcnt  for  sitealmg  in  bleach ing-grounds.  Thii 
tetir  Bills  wbre  carried  through  the  House  of  Commons ;  but  only 
that  on  the  subject  of  bleachlng-grounds  ^as  sanctioned  by  th^ 
Lords.  The  constant  argument  that  was  employed  on  these  oc- 
casions against  the  alteration  of  the  law  was  this — that  of  lat^ 
years  the  offences -which  they  undertook  to  repress  were  greatly 
Increased.  Justly  did  RomiMy  say,  "  A  better  reason  than  this 
for  altering  the  law  could  hardly  be  given."  On  the  24th  of  May, 
1811,  when  three  of  the  Bills  were  rejected  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
lord  Ellenborough  declared,  "  They  went  to  alter  those  laws  which 
a  century  had  proved  to  be  necessary,  and  which  were  now  to  be 
over-turned  by  speculation  and  ijiodem  philosophy."  ♦  The  Lord 
Chancellor,  Eldon,  on  the  same  occasion  stated,  that  he  had  him- 
iself  early  in  life  felt  a  disposition  to  examine  the  principles  on 
which  oiii*  criminal  code  was  framed,  "before  observation  and  ex- 
perience bad  matured  his  judgment.  Since,  however,  he  had  learnt 
to  listen  to  these  great  teachers  in  this  important  science,  his  idea^ 
had  greatly  changed,  and  he  saw  the  wisdom  of  the  principles  and 
practice  by  which  our  criminal  code  was  regulated."  f  In  1813  sit 
Samuel  Romilly's  Bill  for  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment  in 
cases  of  shoplifting.  Was  carried  by  the  Coinmons  in  the  new  Par- 
liament ;  but  it  wa$  again  rejected  in  the  House  of  Lords.  No 
further  attempt  was  made  towards  the  amelioration  of  this  branch 
of  our  laws  till  the  yeat  :8t6. 

On  the  l6th  of  iFebruary  sir  Samuel  RbmiHy  obtained  leave  to 
bring  in  a  feill  repealing  the  Act  of  WillTam  the  Third,  which  itjade 
it  a  capital  offence  to  steal  privately  in  a  shop  to  the  value  of  five 
shillings.  He  described  this  Aqt  as  the  most  Severe  and  sanguin- 
ary in  our  statute-book.  As  recency  as  1785,  no  less  than  ninety- 
seven  persons  were  executed  in  London  for  this  offence  alone ;  and 
the  dreadful  spectacle  was  exhibited  of  twenty  suffering  at  the  same 
time.  The  capital  Sentence  was  now  constantly  evaded  by  juries 
committing  a  pioiis  fraud,  and  finding  the  property  of  less  value 
than  was  required  by  the  statute.  The  consequence,  if  severe  laws 
were  never  executed,  was,  that  crime  went  t>n  to  increase,  and  the 
crimes  of  juvenile  offenders  especially.  Oti  moiring  the  third  read- 
ing of  the  Bill,  C)n  the  15th  of  March,  sir  Samuel  Romilly  called 
attention  to  the  great  number  of  persons  of  very  tender  age  who 
had  recently  been  sentenced  to  death  for  pilfering  in  shops.  At 
that  moment  there  was  a  child  in  Newgate,  not  ten  years  of  age, 
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under  sentence  of  death  for  this  o£Eence ;  and  the  Recorder  o^ 
London  was  reported  to  have  declared  that  it  was  intended  to  en- 
force  the  laws  strictly  in  future,  to  interpose  some  check,  if  pos-: 
sible,  to  the  increase  o{  youthful  depravity.  The  Bill  passed  th^ 
Commons,  but  was  thrown  out  in  the  Lords  on  the  22nd  of  May. 
On  this  occasion  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  agreed  with  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  "  that  the  effect  of  removing  the  penalty  of  death  from 
other  crimes  had  rendered  him  still  more  averse  to  any  new  experi- 
ment of  this  kind.  Since  the  removal  of  the  vague  terror  which 
hung  over  the  crime  of  stealmg  from  the  person,  the  number  of 
offences  of  that  kind  had  alarmingly  increased/'  *  Thus,  with  the 
absolute  certainty  of  experience  that  bloody  laws  rigorously  ad- 
ministered did  not  diminish  crime,  the  legislators  of  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century  believed,  or  affected  to  believe,  that  the 
same  laws  scarcely  ever  carried  into  execution  would  operate 
through  the  influence  of  what  they  called  "a  vague  terror."  The 
inefficiency  of  this  system  is  forcibly  demonstrated  by  a  compari- 
son of  the  number  of  forged  notes  presented  at  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, with  the  number  of  persons  convicted  of  forging  and  utter- 
ing such  notes,  and  the  number  of  these  executed  for  forgery.  In 
1816  there  were  17,885  forged  notes  presented  at  the  Bank  of 
England  ;  104  persons  were  convicted  of  forgery ;  18  were  executed. 
The  capital  punishment  for  forgery  was  not  abolished  till  1833; 
but  there  was  no  execution  for  that  offence  after  1829.  The  crime 
had  decreased  by  removing  the  temptation  to  its  perpetration  upon 
a  large  scale.  In  1820  there  were  29,035  forged  notes  presented 
at  the  Bank;  the  convictions  were  352;  the  executipns  were  21. 
.In  1823  the  forged  notes  presented  were  1648;  the  convictions 
were  6;  the  executions  were  2.  ,The  resumption  of  cash  payments 
had  extinguished  the  notes  for  one.pound  and  two  pounds,  which 
had  previously  constituted  the. chief  circulating  medium. 

In  1816  our  system  of  police; had  arrived  at  its  perfection  of 
imbecile  wickedness.  The  machinery  for  the  prevention  and  de- 
tection of  crime  was  exactly  accommodated  to  the. machinery  for  its 
punishment.  On  the  3rd  of  April,. on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Bennet, 
a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  app9inted  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  tb^  .police  of  the  metropolis.  The  Committee 
was  resumed  in  1817.;  and  two, Reports  were  presented,  which 
were  among  the  first  causes  of  the  awakening  of  the  public.mind  to 
a  sense  of  the  frightful  evils  which  were  existing;in  what  we  flatter- 
ed ourselves  to  be  the  .most  civilized  city  in  the  world.  There  was 
no  unity  of  action  amongst  tlie  petty  Jurisdictions  into  which  the 
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rocttopolrs  was  d!v!ded.  The  tiotion  of  a  prevcBtire  poUfcc  wasr 
afte?riy  unknown.  The  "  thief^aker,'*  as  the  police  officer  was 
called,  was  the  great  encourager  of  crime.  The  suppression  of 
crime  would'have  taken  away -the  chief  profits  of  his  occupation. 
Flash-houses,  known  fn  the  scientific  phraseology  of  the  police  as 
**  flash-cribs,**  "  shades,"  and  *•  infernals,'*  were  filthy  d^ns,  where 
thieves  and  abnridoned  females  were  always  to  be  found,  riotous  or 
drowsy,  surrounded  by  children  of  all  ages,  qualifying  for  their 
degrees  in  the  college  of  crime.  "  There,"  says  a  Middlesex 
rtiagistrate,  examined  before  the  Committee  of  1816,  "  they  (the 
children)  see  thieves  and  thief-takers  sitting  and  drinking  together 
on  terms  of  good-fellowship  ;  all  they  see  and  hear  is  calculated  to 
make  them  believe  they  may  rob  without  fear  of  punishment,  for 
in  their  thoughtless  course  they  do  not  reflect  that  the  forbearance 
of  the  officers  will  continue  no  longer  than  until  they  commit  a 
forty-pound  crime,  when  they  will-  be  sacrified."  A  forty-pound 
crime  \ — the  phraseology  is  as  obsolete  as  if  it  were  written  in  the 
pedlar's  French  of  the  rogues  of  the  sixteenth  century.  A  forty- 
pound  crime  was  a  crime  for  whose  detection  the  State  adjudged  a 
reward,  to  be  paid  on  conviction,  of  forty  pounds ;  and,  as  a  neces- 
sary consequence  th3  whole  race  of  thieves  were  fostered  into  a 
steady  advarice  from  small  offences  to  great,  till  they  obligingly 
ventured  upon  some  deed  of  more  than  common  atrocity,  which 
should  bestow  the  blood-money  upon  the  officers  of  the  law  who 
who  had  so  long  petted  and  protected  them.  The  system  received 
a  fatal  blow  in  i8t6,  in  the  detection  of  three  officers  of  the  police, 
who  had  actually  conspired  to.  induce  five  men  to  commit  a  bur- 
glary, for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  rewards  upon  their  convic- 
tion. The  highwaymen  who  infested  the  suburbs  of  the  metropolis 
had  been  eradicated — they  belonged  to  another  age.  Offences 
against  the  person  were  very  rarely  connected  with  any  offences 
against  property.  ^  But  the  uncertainty  of  punisfhment,  the  author- 
ized toleration  of  stnall  offenders,  and  the  organized  system  of  nego- 
tiation for  the  return  of  stolen  property,  had  filled  the  metropolis 
with  legions  of  experienced  depredators.  The  public  exhibitions 
of  th^  most  profligate  indecency  and  brutality  can  scarcely  be 
believed  by  those  who  have  grown  upfn  a  different  state  of  society. 
When. Defoe  described  his  Colonel  Jack,  in  the  days  of  his  boyish 
initiation  into  vice,  sleeping  with  other  children  amidst  the  kilns 
apd  glasshouses  of  the  London'  fields,  we  read  df  a  state  of  things 
that  has  long  passed  away.  But,  as  recently  as  181 6,  in  Covent 
Gardert  Market,  and  other  places  affording  'a  pjlrtial  shelter,  huti- 
dreds  of  men  aAd  women,  boys  and  girln,  assembled  together,  and 
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^atiJHied  dunag  the  Bight,  in  ^  state  of  ahiii^e^oss  proflig^ciF, 
which  is  descnbed  as  presentiog  a  scene  ofvice  aiK^  tumult  miQfs^ 
atrocious  than  anything  .exhibited  even  by  the  JUuarjoot  of  Na|xle«. 

The  brilliantly  lighted,  carefully  Wi^ched^  safe,  orderly,  afi4 
tranquil  London  of  the  present  day,  presents  as  great  a  contrast  (Ni 
the  Londhn  of  i Si  6,  as  that  again,  contrasted  with  the  London  of 
1762,  the  year  in  which  the  Westminster  Paving  and  L^hting  Ao^ 
was  passed.  Street  robberies,  before  tliat  period,  were  the  ordi- 
nary events  .of  the  night.  Security  was  the  exception  to  the  co^se 
of  atrocity,  far  which  Uie  Government  applied  no  remedy  but  to 
hang.  For  half  a  century  after  this  the  metropolis  had  its  cona- 
parative  safety  of  feeble  oil-lamps  and  decrepit  watchmen,  "^he 
streets  were  filkd  with  tumultuous,  vagabonds ;  and  the  drowsy 
guardians  of  the  night  suffered  every  aJbom4JQa,tion  ^o  go  on  in  law-; 
less  vigour,  happy  if  their  sleep  w^e  undisturbed  by  the  midnight 
row  of  the  drunken  rake.  In  1S07  Pall-Mall  was  lighted  by  gas« 
The  persevering  German  who  sp/^nt  his  own  money  and  that  oi 
subscribers  to  his  scheme,  had  no  reward.  The  original  gas  con^ 
pany,  whose  example  was  to  be  followed,  not  only  by  all  £nglan4 
but  by  the  whole  civilized  world,  was  first  derided,  a^d  then  treated 
in  Parliament  as  rapacious  monopolists,  intent  upon  the  ruin  ol 
established  industry.  The  adventurers  in  gas-light  did  more  ipr 
the  prevention  of  crime  tlmn  the  Government  had  done  since  thi^ 
^ays  of  Alfred.  We  turn  tp  the  Parliamentary  Debates,  and  we 
see  how  they  were  encouraged  in  1816, — nine  years- after  it  had 
been  found  Uiat  the  inventipo  was  of  inappreciable  public  bene^t* 
"  The  company,"  said  the  earl  of  Lauderdale,  "  aimed  at  a  monop- 
oly, which  would  ultimately  proye  injurious  to  the  public,  and  ruiq 
that  most  important  branch  of  trade,  oi^r  whale  fisheiries."  *  •  Alder; 
laan  Atkins  **  contended  that  the  'measure  w^s  calculated  to  iruin 
that  hardy  race  of  pien,  the  person^  employed  in  the  Southern  ^ud 
Greenland  whale  fisheries^  in  each  of  which  ft  million  of  money, 
^d  above  a  hundred  ships,  were  engaged,  li  t-he  Bill  were  to 
pass,  it  woujid  throw  out  of  ep>plQy  tenth9usfu)d,se3;nen,and  above 
i^en  thousand  irope-makers^  sa.il-maIcers,mast-maker?^^c.,.connecteJ^ 
jyith  that  trade."  t  Who  can  forbear  to.adruire  the.inexlj^ustibj^ 
fund  of  benevolen.ce  that  ior  ages  had  been  ,ajt  work  in  U)e  ^dr 
yocacy  of  the  gre^t  principle  ofc  protection  ?  ^ 

A  Committee  of  Ah e  ^Ipuse  of  Common?  pja?  appointed  in  i$i^ 
to  inquire  into  tl|^  state  of  n^endicijty^^^^l  v^graricy  in  the  metrop- 
olis and  its  neighbourhood  ;  and  fthey  qpntip^ued  their  sittings  y^ 
l$l6;  reporting  mii^utes  of  the  ^eyicknce  ii?  i^ach  year.     Beyon^ 
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tk^s6  Hepofts  no  lig^islative  measure  was  ado|iled.  'The'  6videnc6 
Wfehd  Tatter  to  show  the  amount  of  imposture  thsln  of  destkutiotf. 
To  collect  such  evidence  was  an  amusing  occupation  for  the  idle 
rtptbitrgs  of  Memb'ei*s  of  Parliamerit.  To  inquire  into  the  causes 
of  destfttittorr  and  fts  remedies  would  have  been  »far  heavier  task. 
The  chief  tendency  of  the  evidence  was  to  show  how  the  sturdy 
^^ggf^*'  ^^s  a  capitalist  and  an  epicure ;  ate  fowl!^  and  beefsteaks 
foi*  stipper,  and  despised  broken  riieat ;  had  money  in  the  funds, 
and  left  hamdsoitie  Tegacies  to  his  relations.  The  witnesses,  more- 
over, had  famous  histories  of  a  lame  impostor  who  tied  up  his  leg 
in  a  wooden  fratne,  a!nd  a  blind  one  who  wrote  letters  in  the  even- 
ing for  his  unlettered  brethren ;  of  a  widow  who  sat  for  ten  years 
wfth  twins  who  never  grew  bigger,  and  a  wife  who  obta^ed  clothes 
and  money  fro^  eleven  lying-in  societies  in  the  same  year.  But  the 
Comfmittee  hacd  also  .i^ome  gfimpses  of  real  wretchedness  amidst  tliese 
excittnrg  tales  of  beggar-cnrf t — as  old  as  the  days  of  the  old  Abraham 
men.  TT»ey  heiirdof  Calmel's  Buildings,  a  small  court  of  twenty-fouf 
houses  in  theirtmedfate  vicimty  of  Pbrtman  Square,  where  more 
than  seven  hutidhid  Irish  lived  in  the  most  complete  distress  and 
ptofiigacy ;  and  they  were  told  that  the  court  was  totally  neglected 
by  the  parish;  that  it  was  nevet  cleaned;  th^t  people  were  afraid 
10  enter  it  ftoAi  dread  of  contagron.  I n  George  Yard,  Wliitechapel, 
they  were  informed  that  there  were  two  thousand  people,  occupy^ 
Ing  f6rty  houses,  in  a  similar  state  of  wretchedness.  Much  more 
of  thia  was  told  the  Committee  ;  but  the  evil  was  exhibited  and 
forgotteb.  Legislation  for  Public  Heahh  was  unknown  till  1S48, 
eikcepl  in  the  old  laws  of  qua^skntine.  Very  much  of  what  was 
called  the  vagrancy  of  the  thetropolis  was  a  natural  conseqtrence 
of  tJie  adminisftratlofif  of  the  Poor  Laws  throughout  the  kingdom. 
A  largie  proportion  of  the  money  raised  for  the  relief  of  the  poor 
was  expended  in  shifting  the  btsrthen  of  their  relie'f  from  one 
pariah  to  another;  and  Middlesex  kept  a  nintrber  of  functiomiries 
in  active  operation,  to  get  rid  of  the  vagrants  that  crowded  Into 
Jjondon,  by  passing  them  ont  of  the  limits  of  the  metropolitan 
county,  to  rettrni^of  courfee,  on  the  ^rst  convehient  dccasion.  As 
Mfddleisex  worked  under  the  Law  of  Settlement,  so  worked  the 
whole  kingdom^  An  intelligent  foi^efgn^r,  who  travelled  In  Eng^ 
famd  la  1810^  saw  how  the  poor  ^veT^  i^eptilsed  f rbm  one  parish  to 
another  **like  infected  persons.  They  are  sent  back  from  one  end 
df^th6  kingdom  to  the  other,  as  criminals  formerly  in  France,'/// 
brigade  en  brigade.  You  meet  on  the  high  rojids,  I  will  not  say 
often  but  too  often,  an  old  man  on  foot  with  his  little<  bundle — 
a  helpless  widow,  pregnant  perhaps^  and  two  or  thre^  barefooted 
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children  following  her — become  paupers  in  a  place  where  thejf  ^d4 
not  yet  acquired  a  legal  right  tp  assistance,  and  sent  away,  qa^hat 
account,,  to  their  original  place  of  settlement."*  This  Law  of 
Settlement  was  in  full  operation,  playing  its  fanta^^tic  tricks  ffom 
the  Channel  to  jhe  Tweed,  when  the  peace  filled  the  land  wkjb 
disbanded  seamen  and  other  servants  of  war ;  and  a^rici^Uural 
labourers,  who  could  find  no  employ  at  home,  w.ere  wandering,  <as 
it  was  called,  to  search  for  capital  in  some  unknown,  region  wlierc 
capital  was  seeking  for  labour.  The  statute  of  1662,  theiownda- 
tion  of  the  Law  of  Settlement,  f  forbade  this  wandering,  and  gave 
a  very  amusing  explanation  of  the  ground  of  its  prohibitions: 
"  Whereas,  by  reason  of  some  defects  in  the  law,  poor  peppl^  are 
not  restrained  from  going  from  one  parish  to  another,  and  (her^* 
fore  do  endeavour  to  settle  themselves  in  those  parishe.s  where 
there  is  the  best  stock.''  The  great  natural  law  of  labour  seek- 
ing exchange  with  capital  was  to  be  resisted,  by  a  law  w}ii|Ji  declared 
that  those  who  sought  to  effect  this  exchange,  were  **  rogues  and 
vagabonds."  In  this  spirit .  agricultural  parishes  v£ry  generally 
came  to  the  resolution  of  employing  none  but  their  own  i>arisIiiQ&- 
ers.  "  The  immediate  con^xequence  of  this  determination  was,4h« 
removal  of  numbers  of  the  most  industrious  families  from  hom^ 
where  they  had  lived  in  comfort,  and  without  parish  relief,  all  i^eir 
lives,  to  a  workhouse  in  the  parish  to  which  they  belonged."  t 
.  It  was  not  till  1861  that  the  wedge  was  intrpd^ced  that  might 
break  up  the  selfish  and  ignorant  laws  for  the  remfkval  of  the  podr* 
pn«.  of  the  greatest  evils  attending  the  parochial  terror  of  new 
settlers  was  the  filtliy  and  ruinous  state  of  the  dwellings .  of  agrir 
cultural  labourers.  Thq  evil,  has  been  remedied,  in  some  degree* 
but  in  too  many  districts'  it  exists  now  as  it.  ^xis^^  when  Si^iatpiid 
<*  asked  proprietors  of  land,  or  farmers^  -why  ith^  did  not  i)Mild 
houses  for  their  labourers ; "  a^d  was  told  th^t  ^*  f^  f^jom  hi^ldr 
ing,  they  would  rather,  pull  down  siich  hou^s.''  ;  TIiq.  Ub^ul^ers 
wene  crowded  in  hovels  of  the  adjaceot  to\yn^r  vilkig^^  Cotr 
tages.were  not  built  or  properly  upheld  iaagriji^uUifr^lipArisbfiS^ 
fav  what  capitalist;  would  speculate  in  houae3v.fpr  thet  labparers^ 
when  the  most  industrious  might  be  hurried  atray  at  the  bidding 
of-  the  ovenie.er?  The  tyranny  ac«ems  likely  to  be  destrdyed  by 
the  intelligence,  which,  sooner  or  lateri  swe^s  away  tke  ^nsat'iaf 
the  i>etty  tyrant.  ;.[»»    .,  :i,nr 

■  On  the-  :^h  q£  May,  Mr.  Cuj-wen,  an.  intelligieot  SigrtduUUrist^ 

♦  Slmohd—**  Tour  10  Great  Britain,"  vol.  i.  p.  293. 
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brought  the  subject  of  the  Poor  liaws  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, on  a  motion  for  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  of  Inquiry. 
Mr.  Curwen  had  a  plan — as  many  others  had  their  plans.  His 
scheme  formed  small  part  of  the  deliberations  of  the  Committee^ 
which  reported  in  181 7.  Their  recommendations  for  the  remedy 
of  the  enormous  evil  of  the  existing  Poor  Laws  did  not  penetrate 
beneath  the  surface.  In  i8i6the  amount  of  poor-rate  levied  was 
6,937,425/.  This  charge  was  at  the  rate  of  12s,  4}id,  per  head 
upon  the  population  of  England  and  Wales.*  The  average  annual 
expenditure  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  had  gradually  increased 
from  about  two  millions  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  to 
seven  millions  at  its  close.  A  very  large  portion  of  the  money 
that  had  been  spent  in  fostering  pauperism  during  the  war  years, 
by  parish  allowances  in  aid  of  wages,  represents  the  amount  of 
degradation  and  misery  which  the  labourers  endured,  as  com- 
pared with  their  unallowanced  forefathers.  The  national  debt 
represents,  in  a  great  degree,  the  money  expended  in  unprofit- 
able wars, — the  waste  of  capital  ujwn  objects  that  can  only  be 
justified  by  the  last  necessity,  and  which  are  the  result  of  those 
evil  passions  which  the  improved  knowledge  and  virtue  of  man- 
kind may  in  time  root  out.  In  the  same  way,  had  the  money 
expended  upon  fostering  pauperism  been  raised  upon  loan,  we 
should  have  had  an  amount  of  some  two  hundred  millions,  re- 
presenting, in  a  like  degree,  the  waste  of  capital  expended  iq 
drying  up  the  sources  of  industry  and  skill,  and  paying  the  alms 
of  miserable  indigence  instead  of  the  wages  of  contented  labour. 
It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  more  complete  state  of  degradation 
than  the  allowanced  labourers  exhibited  in  1816.  With  the 
feudal  servitude  had  passed  away  the  feudal  protection.  The 
parish  servitude  imposed  the  miseries  and  contumelies  of  slavery, 
without  its  exemption  from  immediate  care  and  future  responsi- 
bility. The  old  workhouse  system  was  as  productive  of  evil  in 
principal,  though  not  in  amount,  as  the  allowance  system.  In  the 
parish  workhouse  the  consequences  of  want  of  classification  and 
bad  management  operated  with  the  greatest  hardship  upon  children. 
Habits  were  formed  in  the  workhouse  which  rendered  the  path  to 
respectability  almost  inaccessible.  Thesje  clvildren  were  disposed 
of  under  the  apprenticing  system,  and  were  doomed  to  a  dreary, 
period  of  servitude,  under  some  i^e^dy  master  who  had  been  tempt- 
ed in  the  first  instance  to  take  them  by  the  offer  of  a  small  premium. 
The  parochial  plan  of  putting  out  children,  with  its  atteodaat  evils, 

•  Ptirdy,  *•  On  the  English  Poor  Rati." 
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was  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  want  of  (raiiung  while  in  tb<^ 
workhouse. 

In  1807,  Mr.  Whitbread  proposed  to  the  Hquse  pf  Commpn^  ^ 
ver^'.large  and  comprehensive  measure  of  Poor-Law  Reforn^.  The 
principles  which  he  advocated  were  those  of  real  states n^anship. 
To  arrest  the  constant  progress  of  pauperism,  he  desired  to  rai#e 
the  character  of  the  labouring  classes.  He  called  upon  the  country 
to  support  a  plan  of  general  national  education ;  he  proposed  a 
method  under  which  the  savings  of  the  poor  might  be  properly  in- 
vested in  a  great  national  bank.  At  the  period  when  Mr.  Whitbread 
brought  forward  his  plan  of  Poor-Law  Reform,  the  system  o£  mutua} 
instruction,  introduced  by  Lancaster  and  Bell,  wiis  attracting  great 
attention.  Too  much  importance  was  perhaps  at  first  attached  to 
the  mechanical  means  of  education  then  recently  developed ;  but 
the  influence  was  favourable  to  the  establishment  of  schools  by 
societies  and  individuals.  The  Government  left  the  instruction  of 
the  people  to  go  on  as  it  might  without  a  single  grant,  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

From  1807  to  the  close  of  the  war,  the  Legislature  heart!  no 
word  on  the  Education  of  the  People.  The  man  who  f or  fortj-five 
years  has  devoted  much  of  his  untiring  energy  to  this  great  ques-? 
tion,  had  in  181 6  come  back  to  the  place  in  th^  councils  of  the 
nation  which  he  won  iti  181 2  by  a  combination  of  industry  an4 
titlent  almost  unprecedented.  Henry  Brougham  had  not  been  in 
Parliament  for  three  years.  On  the  21st  of  May,  181 6,  he  moved 
for  the  appointment  of  a  Select  Committee  "to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  the  Education  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  people  in  London, 
Westminster,  and  Southwark.*'  The  motion,  which  was  brought 
forward  with  great  caution  by  the  mover,  was  unopposed.  The 
Committee  made  its  first  report  on  the  20th  of  June^  havnng  con- 
ducted its  inquiries  with  more  than  usual  activity.  The  energy  of 
Mr.  Brougham,  who  acted  as  chairman,  gave  g.  remarkable  impulse 
to  this  important  investigation.  It  was  found  that  in  the  metropolis 
there  were  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  children  without  the 
means  of  education.  The  principal  labours  of  the  Committee  had 
consisted  in  tlieir  examination  of  evidence  as  to  the  number  and 
condition  of  the  charity  and  parish  schools  destined  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  lower  orders.  The  number  of  such  institutions  exceeded 
anything  that  could  have  been  previously  believed  ;  but  the  expen- 
diture of  the  funds  was,  in  many  cases,  neither  pure  nor  judicious. 
A  few  were  educated  and  brotight  up — the  many  were  neglected. 
In  the  country,  instances  of  flagrant  abuses  had  been  heard  of.  Mr. 
Brougham's  Report  produced  no  hostile  feeling*  on  this  occasion. 
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In  1818  the  povr^rs  of  in^juiry  granted  to  the  Cpix^ittee  were  na 
longer  conflaed  tj  X\iQ^  metropoiist  Than  the  larger  question  ol  th# 
extension  of  education  was  merged  in  a  furious  controversy  a^  toi 
the  amount  of  abuses  in  endowed  charities,  and  the  propriety  ol 
subjecting  tJie  higher  schools,  such  a3  Eton  and  Winchester,  and 
also  Colleges  in  the  Universities,  to  a  searching  inquiry  into  the 
nature  of  their  statutes,  and  their  adherence  to  the  objects  of  their 
foundation.  An  Act  was  subsequently  passed,  in  consequence  ol 
the  labours  of  the  Committee,  to  appoint  Commissioners  to  inquiry 
concerning  the  abuse  of  Charities  connected  with  Education;  and 
by  a  second  Act  the  right  of  inqqiry  was  extended  to  9.U  charities, 
the  Universities  and  certain  great  Foundation  schools  excepted. 
The  Education  Cdmmission  was  thus  mergpd  in  the  Charity  Com- 
mission. Of  the  great  national  benefits  that  resi^lt^d  from  that 
Commission  no  one  can  doubt.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
controversial  shape  which  the  question  of  education  assumed  jn 
1818  did  much  to  advance  the  disposition  whjch  prevailed  in  j8i6j 
to  provide  a  general  system  of  poixilar  instruction.  From  some 
unhappy  prejudice — from  apathy,  or  from  cowardice— the  educatioiji 
of  the  people  made  small  legislative  progress  for  twenty  years^ 
Perhaps  the  old  fable  of  the  si^n  and  the  wind  experimenting  upon 
tlie  removal  of  the  traveller's  cloak,  may  afford  u?  some  solution 
of  this  problem.  .  But  the  Reports  of  the  Education  Committef 
were  of  the  highest  value  in  showing  us  the  extent  of  instruction 
at  the  time  of  its  labours.  There  were  18,500  schools,  ^^ucating 
644,000  children ;  of  this  number  166,000  were  educated  at  endowed 
school^,  and  478,000.  at  unendowed  schools,  during  six  days  of  the 
week.  This  number  was  independent  of  Sunday  schools,  of  which 
there  were  5100^  attended  by  452,000  children  ;  but  of  course  matiy 
of  these  Sunday  scholars  were  included  in  the  returns  of  other 
schools. 

In  the  plan  of  Poor-Law  Reform  brought  forward  by  Mr. 
Whitbrea^  in  1807,  he  earnestly  advocated  the  consideration  of  a 
mode  by  which  the  sayings  of  the  poor  might  JDe  safely  and  profit- 
ably invested.  Three  or  four  years  previous,  JVf  r.  Jyfalthus,  in  hi^ 
"Essay  on  Population,"  had  argued  that  "it  might  be  extremely 
useful  to  have  county  banks^  where  the  smallest  sums  would  be 
received,  and  a  fair  interest  granted  for  thejn.".  ^Ir.  Geojfge  Rose 
had,  as  early  ?is  1793,  legislated  for  the  encouragement  of  Friendly 
Soeieties.  In  1798  a  bank  for  th^  earnings  of  poor  children  was 
established  at  Tottenham  ;  and  this  was  found  so  successful,,  that 
a  banlc  for  the  safe  dep.isit  of  the  savings  of  servants,  labourers, 
and  others,  was  opened  at  the  same  pl^ce  in  |3o4f     lotepest  was 
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h«re  allowed  to  the  depositors.  A  similar  institution  was  founded 
at  Bath  in  1808.  But  the  greatest  experiment  upon  the  possibility 
of  the  labouring  poor  making  considerable  savings  was  tried  in 
StOlland.  "The  Parish  Bank  Friendly  Society  of  Ruthwell^  was 
established  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Duncan  in  1810.  The  lirst  London 
Savings-Bank  did  not  commence  its  operations  till  January,  1816. 
In  the  Parliamentary  Session  of  181 6,  Mr.  Rose  brought  in  a  bill 
lor  the  regulation  of  Savings-Banks,  which  was  subsequently  with- 
drawn for  revision.  Of  the  possible  benefits  of  these  institutions 
there  could  be  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  all  men  who  were  anxious 
to  improve  the  condition  of  the  people.  "  What  a  bubble  I "  wrote 
Cobbett. 

In  the  Session  of  1816  one  step  was  made  towards  some  im- 
provement of  that  code  which  Blackstone  termed  "a  bastard  slip 
of  the  old  forest  laws ;  .  .  .  both  productive  of  the  same  tyranny 
to  the  Commons,  but  with  this  difference, — that  the  forest  laws 
established  only  one  mighty  hunter  throughout  the  land ;  the 
game-laws  have  raised  a  little  Nimrod  in  every  manor."  The 
attention  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  called  to  this  subject  in 
consequence  of  the  murder  of  colonel  Berkeley's  gamekeeper  by  a 
gang  of  armed  poachers ;  and  a  Committee  was  appointed  **to  take 
into  consideration  the  laws  relating  to  game."  *  They  came  to  the 
Resolution,  **that  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  that  all  game 
should  be  the  property  of  the  person  upon  whose  lands  such  game 
should  bd  found."  They  contemplated  the  removal  of  the  qualifi- 
cation to  kill  game — that  law  which  had  its  beginning  in  the  reign 
of  Richard  11.,  and  which,  perfected  by  the  aristocratic  legislators 
of  the  time  of  Charles  II,,  required  "  fifty  times  the  property  to 
enable  a  man  to  kill  a  partridge  as  to  vote  for  a  knight  of  the 
shire."  t  The  Committee  of  1816  evidently  pointed  to  the  neces- 
sity of  "removing, the  restraints  upon  the  sale  of  game."  It  was 
not  till  after  fifteen  years  of  controversy  that  the  statute  of  William 
IV.  dispensed  with  the  qualification  for  killing  game,  and  legalized 
its  sale.  The  stat,ute  of  the  9th  of  George  IV.,  and  that  of  William 
IV.,  rendered  the  law  more  stringent  and  effective  against  poaching, 
especially  by  night.  The  number  of  convictions  under  the  Acts  for 
the  preservation  pf  game  furnish  no  uncertain  test,  not  only  of  the 
state  of  morals  amongst  the  "agricultural  labourers,  but  of  the  pres- 
ence or  absence  of  those  qualities  which  make  the  landed  propri- 
etor a  blessing  or  a  curse  to  his  humble  neighbours.  In  the  more 
daring  and  depraved  of  the  population  of  the  rural  districts,  the 

'  *  Ktiiaaitl,  Tol.  xxxfri  col.  $86.  t  Blackstone. 
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Mcvere  administration  of  the  game-laws  produced  a  spirit  such  as 
was  displayed  in  January  1816,  bythe  Berkeley  poachers,  who  cried 
out  "  Glory !  glory !  *'  when  they  had  killed  one  gamekeeper  and 
wounded  six  others.* 

*  "Aimml  Rodster/'  a8x6 — Chrouic'.c,  p.  ii. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

Parliamentary  Reform  taken  up  by  the  ignorant  and  uneducated.— Extended  circulation 
of  the  writmgs  of  Cebbett.— The  Hampden  Clubs.— The  Spenceans. — Orator  Hunt 
and  the  Spa-fields  Meeting.— Riot  in  the  City.— Meeting  of  Parliament. — Outrage 
on  the  Prince  Recent— Secret  Committees.— Habeas  Corpus  Act  suspended,  and 
other  stringent  measures.— Oliver,  the  spy. — The  Derbyshire  Insurrection. — Lord 
Sidmouth's  Circular  Letter.— Prosecutions  for  Libel.- The  Thr«e  Trials  of 
W.  lii-.n  Hone. — Thj  Givsrnment  and  the  People. — Eulogies  on  Fiancis  Horner 
in  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  call  for  Parliamentary  Reform  seems  to  have  made  itself 
very  feebly  heard  in  the  Lower  House  in  the  Session  of  1816. 
With  the  exception  of  some  four  or  five  petitions  that  produced 
very  slight  discussion,  it  would  scarcely  be  thought,  from  an  in- 
spection of  the  Parliamentary  Debates,  that  such  a  question  agi- 
tated any  part  of  the  nation  at  all.  On  one  occasion,  in  June, 
some  members  spoke  very  briefly  upon  the  subject.  One  com- 
plained of  the  apathy  with  which-  the  question  was  regarded  in 
England;  another  (Mr.  Brougham)  mentioned  the  cause  as  "op- 
posed by  some,  deserted  by  others,  and  espoused  by  pei-sons  whose 
conduct  excited  no  small  degree  of  disgust  out  of  doors."  But 
from  this  time  the  name  of  Parliamentary  Reform  became,  for  the 
most  part,  a  name  of  terror  to  the  Government — to  the  elevated  by 
rank  and  wealth — to  the  most  influential  of  the  middle  classes.  It 
became  fearful  from  the  causes  which  would  have  made  it  con- 
temptible in  ordinary  times.  It  was  "espoused  by  persons  whose 
conduct  excited  no  small  degree  of  disgust  out  of  doors."  It 
passed  away  from  the  patronage'of  a  few  aristocratic  lovers  of  popu- 
larity, to  be  advocated  by  writers  of  "  twopenny  tra.sh,"  and  to  be 
discussed  and  organized  by  "  Hampden  Clubs  "  of  hungering  phi 
lanthropists  and  unemployed  **  weaver-boys." 

Samuel  Bamford,  who  thought  it  no  disgrace  to  call  himself  **  a 
Radical  " — a  man  of  real  native  talent,  and  of  honest  intentions, — 
Bays,  "At  this  time  [i  816]  the  writings  of  William  Cobbett  sud- 
denly became  of  great  authority ;  they  were  read  on  nearly  every 
cottage  hearth  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of  South  Lancashire, 
in  those  of  Leicester,  Derby,  and  Nottingham ;  also  in  many  of 
the  Scottish  manufacturing  towns.  Their  influence  was  speedily 
visible." 
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Cobbett  advocated  Parliamentary  Reform  as  the  corrective  oi 
whatever  miseries  the  lower  classes  suffered.  A  new  order  ol 
politicians  was  called  into  action — *<The  Sunday-schools  of  the 
preceding  thirty  years  had  produced  many  working  men  of  suffi« 
cient  talent  to  become  readers,  writers,  and  speakers  in  the  village 
meetings  for  Parliamentary  Reform ;  some  also  were  found  to 
possess  a  rude  poetic  talent,  which  rendered  their  efiEusions  popu- 
lar, and  bestowed  an  additional  charm  on  their  assemblages ;  and 
oy  such  various  means,  anxious  listeners  at  first,  and  then  zealoufl[ 
proselytes,  were  drawn  from  the  cottages  of  quiet  nooks  and 
dingles,  to  the  weekly  readings  and  discussions  of  the  Hampden 
Clubs/**  But  let  it  be  remembered,  that  though  the  Sunday* 
schools  of  the  preceding  thirty  years  had  made  some  working  men 
readers,  writers,  and  speakers,  the  mass  of  the  labouring  population 
were  in  the  lowest  state  of  ignorance,  and  were  consequently  ready 
to  accept  the  crude  and  violent  opinions  of  a  few  of  their  own  class 
as  the  only  maxims  of  political  action.  The  speakers  at  the  village 
meetings  echoed  the  strong  words  of  Cobbett,  without  the  qualifying 
prudence  which  generally  kept  that  master  of  our  language  pretty 
safe  in  argument  and  phraseology.  He  was  not  the  man  to  tempt 
a  prosecution  by  a  rash  sentence  that  could  have  been  construed 
into  sedition. 

Up  to  the  2nd  of  November,  1816,  <<Cobbett's  Weekly  Politic* 
cal  Register '^  was  a  publication  not  addressed  to  the  ''cottage 
hearth,'!  but  to  persons  who  could  aSord  to  pay  a  shilling  and  a 
halfpenny  weekly  for  a  single  octavo  stamped  sheet,  printed  in 
open  type,'  .  His  writings,  sin^larly  clear  and  argumentative,  strong 
in  personalities,  earnest,  bo}d,  never  halting  between  two  opinions, 
powerful  beyond  all  anonymous  writings  from  their  rare  individ^ 
oality,  would  have  commanded  an  extensive  influence  under  any 
form  of  publication.  But  at  the  beginning  of  November,  he  an^ 
nounced  kts  intentioa  to  print  '*  The  Twopenny  Register.''  We 
see,  therefore,  why,  at  the  end  of  181 6,  ''  the  writings  of  William 
Cobbett  suddenly  became  of  great  authority,  and  were  read  on 
nearly  every  cottage  hearth  in  the  manufacturing  districts/'  Never 
before  had  any  single  writer  in  England  wielded  such  a  powers 
That  his  cheap  Registers  gave  the  discontent  of  the  labouring 
dasses  a  new  direction  cannot  be  doubted ;  that  they  did  much  to 
repress  riot  and  outrage  tnay  fairly  be  conceded.  But  that  they 
were  scattering  the  seeds  of  a  greater  danger  than  the  outrage  atd 
plmider  of  infuriated  mobs  cannot  be  denied.  Their  object  was 
suddenly  to  raise  up  the  great  masses  of  labourers  and  mechanics 

*  "  Pasnges  in  tke  Life  ol  a  Ra^cbI,*'  by  Samofel  Baiolord,  vol.  i.  p.  8. 
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into  active  politicians;  to  render  the  most  impatient  and  uncon- 
trollable materials  of  our  social  system  the  most  preponderating. 
The  danger  was  evident;  the  means  of  repression  were  hot  so 
clear.  The  effect  of  Cobbett^s  writings  may  be  estimated  by  the 
violence  of  his  opponents,  as  well  as  by  the  admiration  of  his  dis* 
ciples.  From  the  date  of  his  twopenny  Registers  he  was  stigma* 
tired  as  a  **  firebrand  " — •*  a  convicted  incendiary."  "  Why  is  it 
that  this  convicted  incendiary,  and  others  of  the  same  stamp,  are 
permitted,  week  after  week,  to  sow  the  seeds  of  rebellion,  insulting 
the  Government,  and  defying  the  laws  of  the  country?  ....  We 
have  laws  to  prevent  the  exposure  of  unwholesome  meat  in  our 
markets,  and  the  mixture  of  deleterious  drugs  in  beer.  We  have 
laws  also  against  poisoning  the  minds  of  the  people,  by  exciting 
discontent  and  disa£Eection ;  why  are  not  these  laws  rendered 
effectual,  and  enforced  as  well  as  the  former  ?  "  *  The  atiswer  is 
very  obvious.  The  laws,  as  they  stood  at  the  end  of  1816,  when 
this  was  written,  could  not  .touch  William  Cobbett  He  knew  well 
t^ow  to  manage  his  strength.  He  risked  no  libels.  He  dealt  with 
general  subjects.  He  called  upon  the  people  to  assemble  and  tope- 
fition.  He  exhorted  the  people  against  the  use  of  force.  He  sowed 
the  dragons'  teeth,  it  is  true,  but  they  did  not  rise  up  as  armed 
men.  They  rose  up  in  the  far  more  dangerous  apparition  of  the 
masses,  without  property,  without  education,  without  leaders  of  any 
weight  or  responsibility,  demanding  the  supreme  legislative  power 
-t— the  power  of  universal  suffrage.  The  idea  ceased  to  be  a  theory 
-^it  became  a  tremendous  reality. 

In  a  Report  of  the  Secret  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
presented  on  the  19th  of  February,  181 7,  the  Hampden  Clubs  are 
described  as  ^  associated  professedly  for  the  purpose  of  Parlia* 
mentary  Reform,  upon  the  most  extended  princlpie  of  universal 
suffrage  and  annual  parliaments ; '.'  but  that  "  in  far  the  greater 
number  of  them,  and  particularly  in  those  which  are  established  in 
the.  great  manufacturing  districts  of  Lancashire,  Leicestershire, 
Nottinghamshire,  and  Derbyshire,  and  which  are  composed  of  the 
lower  order  of  artisans,  nothing  short  of  a  Revolution  is  the  object 
expected  and  avowed."  The  testimony  of  Samuel  Bamford  shows 
that,  in  this  early  period  of  their  history,  Xh6  Hampden  Clubs 
limited  their  object  to  the  attainment  of  Parliamentary  Reform — a 
sweeping  reform,  indeed,  but  not  what  is  understood  by  the  term 
t  Revolution."  They  contended  for  the  right  of  every  male ^bove 
eighteen  years  of  age,  and  who  paid  taxes,  to  vote  for  the  electiokQ 
of  Members  of   Parliament;    and  that  Parliaments  should   be 
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elected  annuaUy.  These  demands  Bamford  describes  ks>*'thd 
moderate  views  and  wishes  of  the  Reformers  of  those  dzys"  *  H<8 
adds,/'  It.  was  a<>t  until  we  became  infested  by  spies,  incendianes, 
and  their  dupes — distracting,  misleading,  and  betraylng-^iat 
physical  force  was  mentioned  amongst  us.  After  that,  our  moral 
power  waned;  and  what  we  gained  by  the  accession  of  demagogues^ 
we  lost  by  their  criminal  violence,  and  the  estrangement  of  real 
friends.'*  It  would  appear,  however,  that  in  Scotland,  at  a  very 
early  stage  of  the  proceedings  of  Reform  Clubs,  that  is  in  Decern* 
ber,  1816,  the  mode  in  which  large  masses  of  men  ordinarily  look 
for  the  accomplishment  of  political  changes  was  not  so  cautiously 
kept  out  of  view. 

Of  the  Hampden  Club  of  London,  sir  Francis  Burdett  was  the 
chairman.  Vanity,  as  well  as  misery,  *'  makes  a  man  acquainted 
with  strange  bed-fellows."  Bamford,  at  the  beginning  of  1817,1 
came  to  London  as  a  delegate  from  the  Middleton  Club,  to  attend 
a  great  meeting  of  delegates  to  be  assembled  in  London.  The 
Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern  was  the  scene  of  these  deliberations. 
There,  was  Major  Cartwright  in  the  chair — a  placid  enthusiast^  sin- 
cere in  his  belief  that  unmingled  good  would  be  the  result  of  the 
great  experiment  which  he  had  so  long  advocated.  The  chief  sup-^ 
porters  were  Cobbett,  with  his  shrewd  self-possession  and  ^'  banter^ 
ing  jollity ;  "  and  Hunt, — "  Qrator  Hunt,"  as  he  was .  called,— rtlie 
incarnation  of  an  empty,  blustering,  restless,  ignorant,  and  selfish 
demagogue.  The  great  Baroaet  was  absent,  and  bis  absence  pro- 
voked not  a  little  comment  But  he  was  accessible  in  his  own 
mansion.  Samuel  Bamford  was  awe-sjtruck  by  the  passionate  bel-. 
lowing  of  Hunt,  frozen  by  the  proud  condescension  of  sir  Francis 
Burdett,  but  charmed  by  the  unaffected  cordiality  of  lord  Coch- 
rane. These  were  the  chief  actors  in  the  procession  scenes  of  the 
popular  drama  that  was  then  under  rehearsal.  Other  and  more, 
important  parts  were  filled  quite  as  appropriately.    *  . 

The  Middleton  delegate  was  introduced,  amidst  the  reeking 
tobacco  fog  of  a  low  tavern,  to  the  leading  members  of  a  society 
called  the  "  Spencean  Philanthropists.'*  They  derived  their  name> 
from  that  of  a  Mr.  Spence,  a  schoolmaster  in  Yorkshire,  who  had 
conceived  a  plan  for  making  the  nation  happy,  by  causing  all  thje* 
lands  of  the  country  to  become  the  property  of  the  State,  which 
State  should  divide  all  the  produce  for  the  support  of  the  people*. 
Socialism,  in  its  extremest  prindples,  is  not  a  new  doctrine*  The. 
schoolmaster  was  an  honest  enthusiast,  who  fearlessly  submitted 
his  plan  to  the  consideration  of  all  lovers  of  their  spec'es,  and  had 
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the  misfortune  to  be  prosecuted  for  its  promalgation  in  1800.  In 
1816  "  Spence's  Plan"  "was  revived,  and  the  Society  of  Spencean 
Philanthropists  was  instituted,  who  held  ^  sectional  meetings,"  and 
discussed  ''  subjects  calculated  to  enlighten  the  human  understand- 
ing." This  great  school  of  philosophy  had  its  separate  academies, 
as  London  was  duly  informed  by  various  announcements,  at  "  the 
Cock,  in  Grafton-street,  Soho  ; "  and  "  the  Mulberry  Tree,  Moor- 
fields  ;  "  and  "  the  Nag's  Head,  Carnaby  Market ; "  and  "  No.  8, 
Lumber-street,  Borough."  At  these  temples  of  benevolence,  where 
"  every  individual  is  admitted,  free  of  expense,  who  will  conduct 
himself  with  decorum,"  it  is  not  unlikely  that  some  esoteric  doc- 
trines were  canvassed,  such  as,  that  *'  it  was  an  easy  matter  to  up- 
set Government,  if  handled  in  a  proper  manner."  *  The  Committee 
of  the  Spenceans  openly  meddled  with  sundry  grave  questions 
besides  that  of  a  community  in  land  ;  and,  amongst  other  notable 
projects,  petitioned  Parliament  to  do  away  with  machinery. 
Amongst  these  fanatics  some  dangerous  men  had  established  them- 
selves, such  as  1  histlewood,  who  subsequently  paid  the  penalty  of 
five  years  of  maniacal  plotting ;  and  some,  also,  who  were  clearly  in 
communication  with  the  police,  and  hounded  on  the  weak  disciples 
of  the  Cock  in  Grafton-street  and  the  Mulberry  Tree  in  Moorfields, 
to  acts  of  more  real  danger  to  themselves  than  to  the  public  safety. 
If  we  are  to  believe  the  chief  evidence  in  these  transactions,  John 
Castle,  a  man  of  the  most  disreputable  character,  who  became  a  wit- 
ness against  the  leading  Spencean  philanthropists,  they  had  murder- 
ous designs  of  sharp  machines  for  destroying  cavalry,  and  plans  for 
suflFocating  quiet  soldiers  in  their  barracks,  destroying  them*  as  boys 
burn  wasps*  nests  ;  and  schemes  for  taking  the  Tower  and  barri- 
cading London  Bridge  to  prevent  the  artillery  coming  from  Wool- 
wich, t  And  there  were  to  be  five  commanders  to  effect  all  these 
great  movements  of  strategy, — Mr,  Thistlewood,  Mr.  Watson  the 
elder,  and  Mr,  Watson  the  younger,  Mr.  Castle,  and  Mr.  Preston, 
^ho  came  the  last  in  dignity  "  because  he  was  lame."  And  then  there 
Was  to  be  a  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  who  were  to  be  called  to- 
gether after  the  soldiers  were  subdued-^twenty-foUr  good  and  true 
men.  And  then  they  calculated  at  what  amountof  public  expense 
they  could  buy  the  soldiers,  by  giving  them  each  a  hundred  guineas, 
and  upon  an  accurate  computation  it  was  found  that  the  purchase- 
money  would  be  somewhere  about  two  millions,  which  would  be 
nothing  in  comparison  with  the  national  debt,  which  would  be  wiped 
c>fF.  X    With  this  preparation,  if  we  may  believe  the  very  ques* 
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Aionable  evidence  of  Mr.- Castle,  a  meetti^  wa&  hddiin'S^fieklft 
cm  the  15th  November. 

The  district  known  as  Spa-fields^  now  ^visred  With  dwellingjS'Of 
industry,  and  comfortable  residences  of  the  middle  classes,  was^  at 
the  beginnii^  of  the  present  century,  and  for  some  years  after- 
wards, a  larpre,  unenclosed  space,  utterly  neglected  and  useless.  A 
public-house  was  there,  called  by  the  inysterious  name  of  Merlin's 
Cave  ;  and  thither  Mr.  Hunt  came  in  a  chariot  with  the  Watsons, 
and  harangued  a  mob  from  the  chariot  roof,  attended  with  a  flag 
and  cockades  and  **  everything  handsome."  After  adjourning 
the  meeting  for  a  forta^ht,  Mr.  Hunt  and  the  chariot  went  away, 
drawn  by  the  mob  ;  and  the  mob  running  the  chariot  against  a  wall, 
they  all  got  out  and  walked.  So  innocently  passed  the  first  Spa- 
fields  meeting — innocently,  save  that  at  a  dinner  at  Mr.  Hunt's 
hotel  in  Bouverie-street,  where,  as  he  represented  the  matter, 
the  philanthropists  havmg  thrust  themselves  upon  him  very 
much  against  his  will,  the  betrayer,  Castle,  gave  a  toast,  which  is 
too  infamous  to  be  repeated  here,  and  was  threatened  to  be  turned 
out  of  the  room,  but  quietly  remained,  and  went  into  what  is 
described  as  "  a  fox-sleep."  But  the  2nd  of  December,  the  day 
to  which  the  first  meeting  was  adjourned,  closed  not  so  peace* 
ably*  Mr.  Hunt  came  dow^  to  Essex  in  his  tandem,  and,  as  he 
passed  along  Cheapside^  at  ^  twenty  minutes  to  one  o^clock,'' 
he  was  stopped  by  Mr.'  Castle,  who  was  moving  along  ivith  a 
considerable  crowd  *,  and  the  worthy  man  told  him  that  the  meet^ 
ing  had  been  broken  up  two  hours,  and  that  they  were  going  to 
the  Tower,  which  had  been  in  their  possession  for  an  hour.  The 
country  squirCf  to  whom  ^  the  boisterous  hallooing  of  multitudes  was 
more  pleasing  than  the  chinkting  of  the  plough^traces,  the  bleating 
of  lambs,  or  the  song  of  the  nightingale," — (in  these  terms  Cobbett 
defended  his  friend  for  his  aspirations  after  mob  popu]arity)-<-*was 
not  weak  enough  to  believe  the  tempter;  and  his  tandem  '^nt  on 
to  Spa-fields,  where  the  greatest  number  of  people  were  collected 
together  that  he  had  ever  beheld.  But  more  active  Reformers 
were  in  Spa-fieldis  before  Mr.  Hunt.  The  Spencean  pbtUnthropista 
had  provided  a  waggon  for  their  own  operations,  and  arrived  on  the 
ground  considerably  before  the  appointed  hour  of  meeting,  with 
banners  and  inscriptions,  one  of  which  was,  *^  The  brave  Soldiers 
are  our  Friends ! "  These  men  also  brought  arms  and  ammmu- 
nition,  which  they  deposited  in  their  waggon.  Mr.  Watson  the  elder 
commenced  a  sufficiently  violent  address,  and  then  his  son  followed 
him.  The  young  madman,  after  declaiming  against  the  uselessness 
of  petition,  cried  out,  *^  If  they  will  not  give  us  what  we  want,  shall 
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:4re  not  take  3b?  Are  yen  willing  c4  takis  It  ?  Will  yolk  gd  and  tak^ 
it  ?  If  I  jump  down  amongst  you,  will  you  com^  and  tike  it  ?  W?H 
you  iollo#  ihe.?"  And  as  at  every  question  the  encouraging 
^^  Yes  "  became  louder  and  louder,  and  put  down  the  dissentiei\t 
*'  No/^  he  jumped  from  the  waggon,  Seized  a  tri-coloured  flag,  and 
away  rushed  the  mob  to  take  the  Tower.  Two  resolute  men,  the 
!Chief  clerk  of  Bow-street  and  a  Bow-street  officer,  had  the  boldness 
to  attack  this  mob,  and  destroyed  one  of  their  banners,  without  any 
wjury  to  themselves.  The  young  fanatic  led  his  followers  to  the 
shop  of  Mr.  Beckwith,  a  gunsmith  on  Snow-hill;  and,  rushing  in, 
demanded  arms.  A  gentleman  in  the  shop  remonstrated  with  him, 
and,  without  any  pause,  was  immediately  shot  by  him.  Instantly 
some  compunction  seems  to  have  come  over  this  furious  leader, and 
he  offered  to  examine  the  wounded  man,  saying  he  was  himself  a 
surgeon.  The  assassin  was  secured  ;  but  the  mob,  who  destroyed 
and  plundered  the  shop,  soon  released  him,  and  proceeded  along 
Cheapsidcy  where  they  fired  their  recently-acquired  arms,  like 
children  with  a  new  plaything.  They  marched  through  the  Royal 
Exchange,  where  they  were  met  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  several 
were  secured.  The  City  Magistrates  on  this  occasion  behaved  with 
a  firmness  which  admirably  contrasted  with  the  pusillanimity  of 
their  predecessors  in  the  riots  of  1780.  The  courage  of  the  Lord 
Mayor,  Alderman  Wood,  and  of  Sir  James  Shaw,  is  worthy  of 
honourable  record ;  and  it  shows, -not  only  the  insignificancy  of  the 
so-called  conspiracy,  its  want  of  coherence  and  of  plan,  but  the  real 
power  of  virtue  in  action  to  put  down  ordinary  tumult.  Sir  James 
Shaw  says,  "On  the  2nd  of  December  last  I  was  at  the  Royal 
Exchange  at  half-past  twelve ;  I  saw  the  mob  first  in  Cornhill ;  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  I  went  in  pursuit  of  them  ;  they  crossed  the  front 
of  the  Royal  Exchange ;  we  rushed  through  the  Royal  Exchange 
to  take  them  in  front  on  the  other  side ;  the  Lord  Mayor  and  I 
having  received  infomiadort  of  prior  occurrencies,  determined  on 
t)utting  them  down.  I  seized  several  of  them,  and  one  flag  of  three 
coloirrs,  extended  on  a  very  Jong  pole.  I  did  not  then  perceive  any 
arms.  .  .  The  Lord  Mayor  and  1  went  to  meet  the  mob  with  Mr. 
White  and  two  constables ;  we  got  five  constables  (h  all ;  the  whole 
party  consisttdi  of  eight." 

Such  is  the  way  in  which  the  beginnings  of  seditions  ought  to 
be  met.  Fiilnness  such  as  this  would  have  saved  Bristol  in  1832. 
After  a  further  plunder  of  gunsmiths*  shops  in  the  Minories,  and 
the  summoning  of  the  Tower  by  some  redoubted  and  unknown 
cbampldn,  who  Bamford  tells  us  was  Preston,  the  insurrection  fell 
to  pieces,  altogether  from  the  want  of  cohesion  in  the  materials  oi 
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^.ich  it  was  composed.  .  The  only  blood  shed  was  that  of  flie 
gentleman  in  Mr.  BeckWith^s  shop,  who  eventually  recovered.  A 
wretched  sailor  was  convicted  of  the  offence  of  jSlutifd^r  at  the  shop 
on  Snow  Hill,  and  was  hanged.  *  The  younger  Watson  escaped 
from  his  pursuers.  The  elder  Wat^n  was  tried  for  high-treason 
on  the  9th  of  June.  The  trial  lasted  seven  days.  It  was  memo- 
rable from  "the  eccentric  exuberance  of  sir  Charles  Welherell, 
and  the  luminous  energy  of  Serjeant  Copley,**  ♦  who  were  assigned 
as  council  for  the- prisoner.  The  exposure  of  Castle,  the  spy,  was 
so  complete,  that  the  jury,  without  hesitation,  returned  a  verdict  of 
Not  Guilty.  Fouf  other  prisoners,  who  were  to  have  been  tried 
upon  the  same  evidence,  were  at  once  acquitted. 

On  the  28th  of  January,  1817,  the  Prince  Regent  opened  the 
fifth  session  of  the  existing  Parliament.  The  speech  from  the 
Throne  contained  the  following  passage  :  **  In  considering  our  in- 
ternal situation  you  will^  I  doubt  not,  feel  a  just  indignation  at  the 
attempts  which  have  been  made  to  take  advantage  of  the  distresses 
of  the  country,  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  a  spirit  of  sedition  and 
violence.  I  am  too  well  convinced  of  the  loyalty  and  good  sense 
of  the  great  body  of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  to  believe  them  capable 
of  being  perverted ^by  fhe  arts  which  are  employed  to  seduce  them ; 
but  I  am  determined  to  omit  no  precautions  for  preserving  the 
public  peace,  and  for  counteracting  the  designs  of  the  disaffected.*' 
it  would  have  been  difficult  to  infer  from  this  language  that  the 
Government  bdieved  that  a  formidable  and  widely-organized  in- 
surrection was  threatening  the  country,  and  that  the  only  remedy 
was  a  violation  of  the  constitutional  safeguards  of  the  liberties  of 
the  nation.  Attempts  to  excite  a  spirit  of  sedition,  amOngst  a  peo- 
ple incapable  *of  being  perverted  by  the  arts  employed  to  seduce 
them,"  were  subjects  for  vigilance  towards  the  few,  without  in- 
fringement of  the  rights  of  the  many.  The  seconder  of  the  Address 
in  the  Commons  asserted  that  the  demagogues  and  their  acts 
would  die  of  themselves.  The  debate  in  the  Lower  House  was 
suddenly  interrupted  by  a  message  from  the  Lords.  An  outrage 
had  been  offered  to  the  Prince  Regent  on  his  return  from  opening 
the  Parliament.  Tlie  windows  of  the  state-carriage  had  been 
broken  by  some  missile.  The  tWo  Houses,  after  agreeing  upon  an 
Address  to  the  Prince  Regent  on  this  event,  adjourned.  Upon  the 
resuniption  of  the  debate  the  next  iday  in  the  Commons,  and  upon 
its  commencement  in  the  Lords,  the  Insult  to  the  representative  o| 
the  sovereign,  which  was  at  first  asserted  to  be  an  attempt  upon 
his  life,  gavte  a  decided  tone  to  the '  proceedings  of  both    Houses. 
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tn  both  assemblies  t^e  Opposition  loudly  proclaimed  the  neces^ily 
of  a  rigid  and  unsparing  economy,  and  the  proposed  .  amendment 
upon  the  Address  went  directly  to  pledge  the  most  severe  reduc- 
tion of  every  possible  expense.  The  practical  answer  to  these 
abortive  proposals  was  the  intimation  of  lord  Sidmouth,  that  i|i 
three  days  be  shoul4  present  a  message  from  the  Prince  Regent 
on  the  subject  of  the  alleged  disaffection  of  large  bodies  of  the 
people. 

On  the  second  night  of  the  debate  on  the  Address,  Mr.  Can- 
ning took  a  leading  part  in  the  proceedings.  He  had  returned  from 
the  embassy  to  Lisbon.  An  office  so  below  the -proper  ambition  of 
such  a  man  was  to  him  a  degradation.  He  had  been  excluded  from 
power  for  three  years.  The  Government  opened  the  Session  of 
iSi6inthe  con^dence  that  they  could  do  without  ''the  greatest 

speaker  in  either  House  of  Parliament They  wondered 

what  use  he  could  be  of."  *  The  ministerial  inefficiency  in  that 
session  was  the  cause  of  Canning's  recall  to  jealous  colleagues. 
He  became  President  of  the  Board  of  Control  He  was  now  put 
forward  as  the  eloquent  anti-reformer,  to  deny  that  the  existing 
state  of  the  representation  was  a  grievance  ;  to  confound  the  most 
moderate  projects  of  reform  with  the  doctrines  of  universal  suffrage 
and  annual  parliaments.  It  would  seem  that  Reformers  of  all 
grades  had,  in  his  mind,  a  family  resemblance  to  the  Spenceans. 
He  chose  to  forget  what  had  been  the  opinions  of  his  great  master, 
Pitt;  maintaining  that  our  representative  system  ''satisfies  the 
wants,  the  opinions,  and  the  feelings  of  the  great  bulk  and  body  of 
the  nation.''  He  asked  the  moderate  reformers  in  that  House  if 
they  hoped  to  guide  the  whirlwind  which  they  might  raise  ?  "Are 
they  not  aware  that  mightier  spirits  are  abroad,  who  will  take  that 
task  out  of  their  hands  ? ''  f  .It  scarcely  needed  eloquence  like  his 
to  call  up  the  ghosts  of  the  French  Revolution.  The  day  had 
dawned ;  the  shadows  had  lost  their  midnight  terrors. 

The  message  of  the  3rd  of  February  announced  that  the  Prince 
Regent  had  given  orders  that  there  be  laid  before  the  Houses, 
^  Papers  containing  information  respecting  certain  practices,  meet* 
ings,  and  combinations  in  the  metropolis,  and  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  evidently  calculated  to  endanger  tl>e  public  tranquillity, 
to  alienate  the  affections  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  from  his  Maj- 
esty's person  and  government,  and  to  bring  into  hatred  and  con- 
tempt the  whole  system  of  our  laws  and  institutions."  In  moving 
the  order  of  the  day  for  the  consideration  of  this  message,  lord 
Sidmouth,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  affirmed  that  the  communication 

•  Lord  Dudley's  "  Lett.rs,"  p.  137.  Hansard,  vol.  xxzv.  col.  Zii 
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was' in  mdegiiee  founded  on^  or  con rrected  with,  the  ontntge  xrpoa 
the  Pnnee  Regent  oh  the  first  day  of  the  Session.  The  message 
of  the  Prince  Regent  was  referred  to  a  Secret  Committee  in  each 
House,  and  these  Committees  made  their  Reports  on  the  iSth  and 
i9th  of  the  same  month.  The  Spencean  Societies,  the  Hampden 
Clubs,  the  Spa-fields  Riot,  now  called  conspiracy,  formed  the  staple 
of  these  Reports.  The  objects  of  the  conspirators  are  described 
not  only  ib  be  "  the  overthrow  of  all  the  political  institutions  of  the 
kingdom,  hui  also  such  a  subversion  of  the  rights  and  principles  g( 
property  as  must  necessarily  lead  to  general  confusion,  plunder,  and 
bloodshed."  Under  the  Influence  of  these  Reports,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  have  made  such  a  resistance  to  the  Government 
as  would  have  prevented  the  enactment  of  stringent  measures,  one 
of  which  was  decidedly  unconstitutional.  Bills  were  brought  in  and 
passed  by  large  majorities,  to  guard  against  and  avert  the  dangers 
which  had  been  so  alarmingly  proclaimed.  The  first  of  these  renewed 
the  Act  for  the  prevention  and  punishment  of  attempts  to  seduce  sol- 
diers and  sailors  from  their  allegiance  ;  the  second  extended  to  the 
Printe  Regent  all  the  safeguards  against  treasonable  attempts  which, 
secure  the  actual  sovereign ;  the  third  was  for  the  prevention  of  se- 
ditious meetings ;  the  last  of  the  four  gave  to  the  executive  power 
the  fearful  right  of  imprisonment  without  trial.  In  common  par- 
lance, the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  suspended,  under  ^  An  Act  to 
empower  his  Majesty  to  secure  and  detain  such  persons  as  his 
Majesty  shall  suspect  are  cbnspring  against  his  person  and  goVem* 
ment."  The  suspension  was,  however,  in  this  instance,  limited  to 
the  en&uing  ist  of  July. 

The  Habeas  Corpus  Suspension  Act  was  passed  on  the  3rd  of 
March ;  the  Bill  for  restraining  Seditious  Meetings  did  not  become 
law  till  the  ;29tb  of  March.  Within  a  week  after  the  passing  of  the 
Act  for  imprisonment  without  trikl,  and  before  the  magistrates  had 
re(:eived  any  accession  to  their  powers  as  to  the  dispersion  of 
tumultuous  assemblies,  an  occurrence  took  place  at  Manchester, 
i^hich  was  at  once  evidence  of  the  agitated  codditidn  of  distressed 
multitudes  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  and  of  the  extreme  weak* 
ne^s  of  their  purpose.  This  was  the  famous  mardh  6f  ffie  Blank- 
eteers.  The  Blanket  Meeting,  which  took  place  in  St.  Peter's 
Y'xM  at  Manchester,  was  so  called  because  many  of  tlie  vast  body 
of  workisfen  whb  JEuttiended  were  observed  to  have  blankets,  rugs, 
or  large  coats,  rdlled  up  and  tfecf  knapsack*like,  on  their  backs. 
Some  carried" bundles  under  their  arms ;  soVine  liad  papers,  sup* 
posed  to  be  petitions,  rolled  xtp^  and  some  had  stout  walking-sticks. 
The  magistrates  came  upon  the  field  and  read  the  Riot  Act ;  the 
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meeting  was  dispersed  by  the  military  and  ^ns tables ;  three  hvat^ 
dred  commeDced  a  straggling  march,  followed  by  a  body  of  yeo 
manry,  and  a  hundred  and  eighty  reached  Macclesfield  at  nine  o'clock 
at  night.  Some  were  apprehended,  some  lay  in  the  fields.  The 
next  morning  the  numbers  had  almost  melted  away.  Th^.  avowed 
Reform-leaders — delegates  and  Hampden-Club  men — were  now 
under  perpetual  terror.  Some  wandered  from  their  homes  in  dread 
of  irtiprisonment ;  others  were  seized  in  the  bosoms  of  their  fami- 
lies. Public  meetings  were  at  an  end.  The  fears  and  passions  of 
large  bodies  of  men  had  no  safety  valve.  "  Open  meetings  thus 
being  suspended,  secret  ones  ensued ;  they  were  originated  at  Man* 

'  Chester,  and  assembled  under  various  pretexts Their  real 

purpose,  divulged  only  to  the  initiated,  was  to  carry  into  effect 
a  night  attack  on  Manchester,  the  attempt  at  which  had  before 
failed  for  want;  of  arrangnment  and  co-operation."  *  This 
scheme  was  noticed  in  the  Second  Report  of  the  Lord's  Secret 
Committee  :  "It  is  state:!  to  have  been  proposed  that  Manchester 
should  be  made  a  Moscow,  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  their 
cause,  by  throwing  numbers  of  people  out  of  employment."  f  A 
Httle  while  afterrthis  "  Moscow  *'  proposal^  a  co-delegate  came  to 
Bamford,  to  propose  the  assassination  of  all  the  ministers.  We 
know  that  this  scheme  smouldered  for  several  years. '  "  The  fact 
was,''"says  Bamford,  **  this  unfortunate  person,  in  the  confidence  of 
an  unsuspecting  mind,  as  I  believe,  had,  during  one  of  his  visits  to 
London,  formed  a  connection  with  Oliver,  the  spy :  which  con- 
nection, during  several  succeeding  months,  gave  a  new  impulse  to 
secret  meetings  and  plots  in  various  parts  of  Lancashire,  Yorkshire, 
and  Derb3rsbire,  and  ended  in  the  tragedy  of  Brandreth,  Ludlow, 
and  Turner,  at  Derby."  This  tragedy  is  the  only  one  of  the  in- 
surrectionary movements  of  the  manufacturiiig  districts  in  I817 
that  has  left  any  traces  of  judicial  investigation,  with  the  exception 
of  proceedings  at  York,  at  which  all  the  state  prisoners  were  di^ 
charged  by  the  Graric}  Jury,  01^  acquitted  upon  trial.  All  the  per- 
iofis  connected  with  the  Blanket  expedition,  and  the  expected 
rifsings  at  Manchester,  wertf  discharged  beforertrial. 

'  The  Midland  Counties  of  Kottingbam,'  Leicester,  and  Derby, 
had  been  in  a  disturbed;  stiate  for  s^vei^  yekn.  The  habit  of 
daring  outrage  was  iamiliar  toJab-ge  nunsbersrof  'the  manufacturing 
population!  The  course  of  ignoifant-and  briitai  violence,  kn^wn  as 
Luddi(5iii>.  h^d  revived  Ja  redotlble^  f uhy..<  At  fhij l.cicester  assizes,. 
on  the  1st  of  Apriiy eight  meriiNPeretried.:afc(d  cdnvicted  of  the 
most  darihg  outrages  at'  Lou^)borough,!ai)Ml  six  cf  ^these  offetiderB' 

*  Banford,  V0I..V.  p.  45,  t'HUbMM,  vol.  xxxVi.  vdLqsi* 
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wcr^  executed  on  the  17th- of  the  same  month.  There  was  not  the 
slightest  attempt  at  this  trial  to  connect  the  crimds  of  these  men 
with  zaj  political  opinions.  Eat  amongst  a  populatioa  that  for  font 
years  had  witnessed  the  night  attacks  of  armed  men  upon  machint 
trjf  and  with  whom  some  of  the  leaders  of  such  organized  attacks 
were  in  habitual  intercourse,  it  is  manifest  that  the  materials  for 
political  insurrection  were  abundantly  accumulated.  It  was  not  the 
part  of  a  wise  and  humane  government  to  permit  the  feeblest  spark 
of  excitement  from  without  to  approach  these  inflammable  mater 
rials.  The  secret  operations  of  "  the  Spy  System  "  in  the  mahu*- 
iacturing  districts  were  first  brought  to  light  by  the  sagacious  eni- 
ergy  of  the  fate  Mr.  Baines  of  Leeds.  The  circumstances  of  this 
disoovery  are  briefly  told  by  his  -son,  to  the  efl^ect,  that.  Mr.  Bainei 
having  learnt  that  a  government  emissary)  named  Oliver,  had  beeii 
attempting  to  entrap  Mr.  James  Willan,  a  printer,  of  Dewsbury,  Ik; 
attend  a  meeting  where  ten  persons  had  be^n  arrested,  thought  it 
bis  duty  to  investigate  the  facts  by  personal  inquiry.  Mr.  WiHan 
proved  that  Oliver,^  who  represented  himself  as  a  delegate  from  the 
Radicals  of  London,  had  several  times^  for  the  space  oi  two  months^ 
endeavoured  to  seduce  him  into  acts  ^of  violence  and  situations  ol 
danger,  and  that  ho  had  especially  urged  him  to  attend  a  meeting 
of  ** delegates''  at Thornhill-Lees  on  the  pre W bus  Friday; at  which 
meeting  tea  men  were  arrested  by  a  party  of '  military,  under  the 
command  of  major-general  sir  John  Byng.  Willai^  who  was  a  com 
^cientious  man,  and  a  professor  of  the  principles  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  indignantly  repelled  every  invitation  to  violence,  and  re- 
fused to  attend  the  meeting.  The  ten  prisoners  had  been  con* 
teyed,  with  Oliver  himself,  to  Wakefield,  for'  examination  by  the 
Qiagistrates ;  but  at  that  town  Oliver  was  seen  at  liberty,  and  in 
communication  with  the  servant  of  geilaral  Byng.  It  was  further 
leanrt  that  Oliver  had  been  at  general  Byngs^s  house  ^  Campsall, 
a  lew  days  befoi^e  *  Mr.  Baines  having  published  a  statement 
of  these  circumstances  m  his  paper,  '  The  Leed^i  Mercury,*  'the 
transaction  formed  the  subject  of  a  violent  debatein  the  House  <^ 
Commons  on  the  i6th  of  Juiie.  In  the  '  Life  of  Lord  Sidmouth; 
this  .afiEair  has  Jbeen  minutely  gone  into,  for  the  purpose  of  justiff* 
ing  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department  against  the 
imputations  which  arose  out  of  the  employment  of  stioh  persons-' as 
Oliver.  "None  of  them,"  says  the  awthor  of  the  Life,  "  were  etw- 
ployedln  the  first  instance  by  lord  Sidmouth;  btit  themselve*^ 
sought  him  out.;  and  if,  which,  is  not  probable,  thigy,  in  any  iik 
stinces,.ifnt!gated'the  conspirators  .to  crime  in  order,  to  betrsjp 

*  "  Life  of  Edward  Baines/*  hj  his  soil,  EA^iiard  Bdofes,  pp.  92,  93. 
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them,  die  treacherous  act  must  have  beei^  entirely  their  own,  as 
nothing  would  have  excited  more  his  lordship's  indignation  than 
the  bare  idea  of  so  base  a  proceeding."  *  .  This  opinion  is  sup* 
ported  by  a  letter  of  lord  Strafford  (formerly  sir  John  Byng),  writ> 
ten  in  1846.  Sir  John  Byng  himself  was  perfectly  incapable,  as  was 
acknowledged  on  all  hands,  of  turning  the  spy  into  a  tempter. 

On  Sunday,  the  8tli  of  June,  there  was  a  reraarkal^e  assemblage 
it  Pentridge,  a  village  situated  some  two  miles  from  the  Amber« 
gate  station  on  the  present  North  Midland  Railway.  The  village 
is  in  the  hilly  and  thinly-peopled  district  to  the  west  of  the  river 
Derwent  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Pentridge  there  are  several 
other  scattered  villages, — all  not  far  removed  from  a  direct  road  to 
Nottingham.  About  a  mile  from  Pentridge,  at  Butterley,  was  a 
large  iron  foundry.  Two  men  in  the  employ  of  the  proprietors  <A 
Ihis  foundry  went  into  the  White  Horse  public-house  at  Pentridge, 
on  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  June,  and  found  a  good  many  persons^ 
in  the  parlour  there,  "  talking  about  this  revolution."  There  was 
one  amongst  them  they  called  ''The  Captain/'  He  had  a  map  in  his 
hand,  and  the  people  came  in,  and  kept  asking  him  questions  ;  and 
he  said,  there  would  be  no  good  to  be  done  except  a  complete  over- 
throw of  the  Government.  All  the  country  was  to  rise,  all  at  one 
time.  Mauiy  talked  thus.  They  made  no  secret  They  spoke  it> 
openly.  They  did  not  mind  who  heard  them.  They  said  they  had 
plenty  of  pikes ;  and  they  would  go  and  take  Nottingham  wholly 
to  themselves;  and  when  they  got  to  Nottingham,  every  man  would 
have  a  hundred  guineas,  and  plenty  of  rum,  and  it  would  be  nothing 
but  a  }our*ney  of  pleasure.  This  extraordinary  assembly  lasted  six 
or  seven  hours. ..  The  two  men  from  the  iron  works  were  special 
constables ;  but  they  were  afraid  to  say  an3rthiDg  about  it  Having* 
agreed  to  meet  on  the  night  of  the  9th  after  daric,  the  people  sep- 
arated. The  Captain  with  the  map  in  his  hand  was  Jeremiah 
Brandreth,  a  frame-work  knitter,  whose  family  had  received  pa.<^ 
rochial  relief.  Mr.  Denman  (who  was  counsel  for  the  prisoners), 
liter  Brandreth  had  been  convicted,  compared  this  man  with  '  The 
Cocsair  *  of  lord  Byron.  In  spite  of  Mr.  Denman's  rhetorical  de« 
scriptiOn  of  the  mastery  of  this  leader  over  his  weak  followers,  we 
must  be  content  to  believe,  from  the  evidence  of  Brandreth 's  acts, 

• 

that  he  was  a  frantic  enthusiast,  goaded  to  violence  by  great  pov- 
erty, by  imaginary  oppression,  and,  what  is  more,  by  the  grossest 
delusions  as  to  his  own  power  and  the  strength  of  his  cause.  We 
do  not  think  that  he  was  the  less  dangerous  from  his  real  character 
tad  the  real  circumstances  around  him ;  but,,  we  believe,  as  Mf. 

•  *<  Life  oi  Lord  Sidmouth,"  vol.  lii.  p.  187. 
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penman,  came  to  the  coriclusion,  that^  ta  spite  of  bis.  ioilueaee  and 
command,  ''he  was  most  dearly  himself  an  instrument  wielded  ^J 
Other  bands."  On  Saturday  night,  the  7th  of  June,  Oiwer  goes  to 
a  meeting  at  Nottingham,  with  instructions  from  sir  John  fiyng 
**  not  to  conceal  anything  ais  to  the  Yorkshire  meeting  by  which 
these  people  could  be  deceived."  On  Sunday  morning,  the  NoN 
tingham  Captain  is  heard  sayings  "  All  the  country  is  to  rise,  all 
at  one  time/'  On  Monday  night  he  passes  the  door  of  a  labour- 
ing man  at  South  VVingfield,  about  three  miles  from  Pentridgei, 
in  his  way  to  an  old  bam  up  in  the  fields,  and  he  urges  the  man 
to  come  with  him,  saying  that  *'  the  countries,  England,  Ireland, 
and  France,  were  to  rise  that  night  at  ten  o'clock,"  and  that  '*lhe 
nortliem  clouds,  men  from  the  north,  would  come  down  and  sweep 
all  bef<»'e  them."  It  is  difficult  not  to  regard  the  language  of 
Brandreth  as  pure  insanity,  especially  when  we  contrast  it  with 
the  sober  sense  of  some  around  him.  ^  There  was  an  old  woman 
standing  by,"  sayS  the  South  Wingfield  man,  *^and  she  tapped 
him  on  the  shoulder,  and  said,  '  My  lad,  we  have  got  a  magistrate 
here '  ";-^and  the  labourer  himself  "  thought  he* must  be  drunk  or 
mad  to  think  of  such  things."  But  on  the' madman  went.  In  th« 
old  bam  at  South  Wingfield  he  assembled  twenty  men,  who  had 
pikes  and  guns,  and  they  went  forward,  stopping  at  solitary  houses^ 
and  demanding  guns,  and  dragging  unwilling  men  out  of  their 
beds  and  hiding-places,  and  compelling  them  to  march  with  them. 
At  the  farm-house  of  a  widow  who  behaved  with  .unflinching 
courage,  Brandreth  fired  in  at  a  window,  and  killed  one  of  her 
servants)  upon  arms  being  refused  fo  him.  His  followers  said  he 
should  not  have  shot  that  poor  innocent  man  ;  and  he  replied,  it 
was  his  duty  to  do  it  Onwards  they  marched — the'  volunteers 
and  the  conscripts ;  and  the  Captain,  when  they  halted  at  some 
low  dwellings,  and  met  with  any  one  who  refused  to  march,  had 
his  ready  exhortation,  tliat  *^  a  great  cloud  out  of  the  north  would 
sweep  all  before  them,"  with  the  more  particular  information  that 
''it  would  not  be  necessary , to  go  farther  than  Nottingham,  for 
London  would  be  taken  by  the  time  they  got  there."  Some  of  the 
pressed  men  ran  away  in  th^  darkness ;  one  refused  to  march  in 
rank,- and  upon  Brandreth  sweaftng  he  would  shoot  him  in  a  mo* 
ment,  the  bold  feUow  stepped  up  to  him  with  his  knife,  and  the 
Captain  turned  off  from  him4  During  all  this  march  the  rain  was 
incessant.  By  the  time  they  reached  the  Bntterley  Iron-works, 
their  numbers  amounted  to  about  a  hundred.  Brandreth  was  bold* 
]y  met  by  Mr.  Goodwin,  the  manager  of  the  works,  and,  when  b« 
demanded  men  was  told,  ^*  You  shall  not  have  oi^of  them.    Yoii 
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are  too  many  already,  unless  .you  were  going  for  a  better  purpose; 
disperse!  depend  upon  it,  the  laws  will  be  too  strong  for  you; 
you  are  going  with  halters  about  your  necks.^  -Three  men  tooit 
shelter  in  the  office  of  the  works ;  one  man,  Isaac  Ludlam,  who 
was  afterwards  convicted  and  executed,  was  exhorted  by  MK 
Goodwin  not  to  go  on ;  but  he  answered,  much  agitated,  ''  I  am 
as  bad  as  I-  can  be^  I  cannot  go  back."  After  a  short  pause, 
BraUdreth  give  Ihe  command  "March."  Soon  after,  this  main 
body  was  followed  by  about  fifty  other  men.  On  the  morning  of 
the  loth  of  June,  Mr.  Rolleston,  a  magistrate,  went  fromjNotting* 
ham  on  the  road  towards  Eastwood,  about  six  miles  from  Nottin^ 
ham,  and  meeting  there  a  considerable  body  of  men  armed  with 
pikes,  he  returned  to  Nottingham,  and  procured  some  troops  from 
the  barracks,  eighteen  privates,  Commanded  by  a  captain  axid  a 
subaltern.  Upon  hearing  that  the  soldiers  were  coming,  the.  iti^ 
surgents  fled.  The  captain  in  command  of  the  Hussars  deposed 
that  the  military  were  kept  on  the  alert  during  the  night.  He  was 
ordered  out  with  a  pairty,  on  the  road  towards  Derbyshire,  about 
six  in  the  morning,  and  approached  about  sixty  men,  who  fled  across 
the  fields.  A  man  in  the  road  tried  to  form  th»n,  but  they  paid 
no  attention  to  him.  A  number  ofi  prisoners  were  taken,  and 
about  forty  guns  and  other  arms  were  collected  together. 

Thus  ended  "  the  Derbysljire  insurrection."  For  these  ofiEences, 
three  men  were  executed  ;^  eleven  were  transported  for  life ;  four 
were  transported  for  fourteen  years ;  and  five  were  imprisoned  fdr 
various  terms. 

The  acquittal  of  Watson,  for  high  treason,  appears  to  have  had 
no  influence  on  the  measures  of  Government  The  second  sus- 
pension of  the  Habeas  Corpus  was  passed  by  large  majorities  in 
both  Houses;  a^id  the. Prince  Regent,  in  his  Speech  closing  this 
Session,  on  the  izth  of  July,  averred,  that  "a  favourable  change 
was  bappvlyi  taking  place  in  the  internal  situation  of  the  country* 
which  was  to  be  mainly  ascribed  to  the  salutary  measures  which 
Parliament  had  adopted  for  preserving  the  public  tranquillity." 
The  private  records  of  lord  Sidmouth's.life  show  that  he  had  no 
^reat  confidence  in  the  ^  favourable  chahjEpa."  At  the  ettd  of  July; 
lord  Sidmouth  established  his  family  at  Malvern,  intending  to  re«- 
main  there  a  short  time  himself,  "and  then  back,"  a's  he  said,  "to 
sedition,  and  treason  again,  "his  under-secretary  being  left  in 
charge  during  the  intirimi.  Before  his  lordship\<i  departure,  how- 
ever, as  he  informed  hfs  brother  on  the  20th,  he  "revised  all  the 
cases  of  persons  committed  and  detained  under  the  Suspension 
Act ;  and  the  reylt,  he  trusted,  would  be  the  release  of  some  upon 
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th^ir  owtf  -  recognizance,  and  increased  indulgence  to  diose  who 
dould  not  be  released/'  * 

On  moving  the  second  reading  of  the  Habeas  Corpns  Suspen^ 
sion  Bill,  lord  Sidroouth  made  the  following  statement: — ''Some 
noble  lords  had  complained,  that  prosecutions  had  not  been 
instituted  against  the  authors,  printers,  or.  publishers,  of  infamous! 
libels ;  but  it  was  but  justice  to  Government  to  state,  that  they 
had  not  neglected  their  duty  with  regard  to  these  publications. 
As  soon  as  they  reached  the  hands  of  ministers,  they  were  trans* 
mitted  to  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  who  felt  that  these  publi- 
cations were  drantrn  up  with  so  much  de3rterity,-*-the  authors  had 
so  profited  by  former  lessons  of  experience, — ^that  greater  difficul- 
ties to  conviction  presented  themselves  than  at  any  former  time.'' 
Within  a  month  from  this  declaration,  lord  Sidmouth  entrusted 
the  administration  of  the  law  of  libel  to  less  scrupulous  hands 
than  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown.  On  the  27th  of  March  the 
Secretary  of  State  addressed  his  famous  Circular  Letter  to  the 
Lords-Lieutenants  of  Counties,  in  which,  urging  the  importance 
of  preventing  the  circulation  of  blasphemous  and  seditions  pamph- 
lets, he  stated  that  he  had  obtained  the  opinion  of  the  law  officers, 
that  **  a  justice  of  the  peace  may  issue  a  warrant  to  apprehend  a 
person  charged  before  him  upon  oath,  with  the  publication  of  lib(  1  i 
of  the  nature  in  question,  and  compel  him  to  give  bail  to  answer 
the  charge."  He  called,  therefore,  upon  the  lords-lieutenants  to 
communicate  this  opinion  at  the  ensuing^  quarter  sessions,  so  that 
all  magistrates  might  act  thereupon.  Such  a  proceeding  as  this, 
was,  perhaps,  the  most  daring  invasion  of  public  liberty  that  had 
been  attempted  since  the  time  of  the  Stuarts.  It  called  forth  from 
lord  Grey,  on  the  12th  of  May,  one  of  the  most  luminous  speeches 
which  that  statesman  ever  delivered.  By  th^  libel  bill  of  Mr.  Fox, 
he  said,  it  was  at  last  established,  that  in  prosecutions  for  libel, 
both  the  law  and  the  fact  were  within  the.  province  of  ttie  jury,  and 
to  be  determined  by  them,  "  But,  my  lords,  what  avails  this  just 
and  beneficent'  statute, — what  security  is  there  either  for  the  free- 
dom of  the  press,  or  the  liberty  of  the  subject, — ^if,  whilst  you  have 
imposed  this  salutary  restraint  upon  the  judges  in  trials  for  libels, 
you  give  to  them,  and  to  justicfes  of  the  peace  before' trial  a  righl 
to  decide,  th^t  difficult  question ;  and  to  commit  to  prison  (in  many 
instances,. perhaps,  to  inflict  a  severer  punishment  than  the  Court 
upon  conviction  would  adjudge),  upon  a  charge*  which,  after  all^ 
may  ttfrri^'fiyf  to  jiave  had  no  foundation,  but  in  the  false  interpreJ 
tation  of  w6rds  perfectly  innocent  by  the  justice  before  whom  thi 

*  LoTd  Sidmeuth's  "  Life,**  vol.  iii.  p.  19^ 
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charge  was  brought  ?  ....  If  such  be  the  power  of  the  magis- 
trate, and  if  this  be  the  law,  where,  I  ask,  are  all  the  boasted 
securities  of  our  independence  and  freedom  ? "  The  House  of 
Lords  was  indifferent  to  the  preservation  of  these  boasfed  securi- 
ties. Writing  four  months  aiFter  this  debate  to  the  bishop  of  Dur- 
ham, lord  Sidmouth  says,  "  The  attempt  to  check  the  progress  of 
treason  and  blasphemy,  by  apprising  the  magistrates  that  they  had 
the  power  of  apprehending  and  holding  to  bail  the  publishers  or 
vend  jrs  of  either,  was  one  of  the  charges  brought  against  me  in 
the  course  of  the  last  Session.  Such  a  charge  it  shall  be  my  con* 
stant  endeavour  to  deserve  ;  and  I  am  happy  in  being  able  to  as* 
sure  your  lordship,  that  the  activity  of  the  itinerant  dealers  in  these 
articles  is  materially  controlled,  and  their  number  grieatly  dimin* 
ished."  •  We  apprehend  that  there  cannot  l>e  the  slightest  doubt 
in  many  minds,  at  the  present  day,  that  this  proceeding  of  lord 
Sidmouth  was  most  unconstitutional ;  and  that  he  speaks  and 
writes  in  defence  of  his  conduct  with  all  the  self-approval  of  the 
worst  political  bigot  of  the  worst  periods  of  tyranny. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  degraded  and  dangerous  post-, 
tion  than  that  in  which  every  political  writer  was  placed  during  the 
year  181 7.  In  the  first  place,  he  was  subject,  by  a  Secretary 
of  State's  warrant,  to  be  imprisoned  upon  suspicion,  under  the 
Suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  Secondly,  he  was  open  to 
an  ex-officio  information,  under  which  he  would  be  compelled  to 
find  bail,  or  be  imprisoned.  The  power  of  €xofficio  information 
had  been  extended  so  as  to  compel  bail,  by  an  Act  of  1808;  but 
from  1S08  to  181 1,  during  which  three  years  forty  .such  informations 
were  laid,  only  one  person  was  lield  to  bail.  In  181 7  numerous  ex- 
officio  informations  were  filed,  and  the  almost  invariable  practice 
then  was  to  hold  the  alleged  offender  to  bail,  or,  in  default,  to  com- 
mit to  prison.  Under  this  Act  Mr.  Hone  and  others  were 
committed  to  prison  during  this  ypar.  To  complete  a  triple  cord 
with  which  the  ministers  believed  they  could  bind  down  the  "man- 
mountain  "  of  tlie  press,  came  forth  lord  Sidmouth's  Circular. 
The  entire  course  of  these  proceedings  was  a  signal  failure. 
There  was  only  one  solitary  instance  of  success — William  Cobbett 
ran  awa)*.  .On  the  28th  of  March  he  fled  to  America,  suspending 
tlie  pubUcatipn  pf  his  *  Register  '  for  four  months.     .  -  ,.» 

On  tiie  izth  of  May  earl  Qrey , mentioned  in  the,  House  of 
Lords  that  a  Mr.  Hone  was  proceeded  against  for  publishing  som^ 
fclasphemous  parody;  but  he  had  read  one  of  the  sappe  .pature, 
written,  printed,  and  published,  some  years,  ago,  by  otjh.er  peopjc, 

*  "  Ljie  of  Lord  Sidfooutli,'*  vcdU  iii.  p.  176. 
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without  any  notice  having  been  ofAcially  tsiken  of  it  Tlie  parody 
to  which  earl  Grey  alluded,  and  a  portion  of  which  he  recited,  was 
Canning's  famous  parody,  **  Praise  Lepaux  ; "  *  and  he  asked 
whether  the  authors,  be  they  in  the  cabinet  or  in  any  other  place, 
would  also  be  found  out  and  visited  with  the  penalties  of  the  law  ? 
This  hint  to  the  obscure  publisher  against  whom  these  ex^fficio 
informations  had  been  filed  for  blasphemous  and  seditious  pairo 
dies,  was  effectually  worked  out  by  him  in  the  solitude  of  his 
prison,  and  in  the  poor  dwellings  where  he  had  surrounded 
himself,  as  he  had  done  from  his  earliest  years,  with  a  collection  of 
odd  and  curious  books.  From  these  he  had  gathered  an  abun- 
dance of  knowledge  that  was  destined  to  perplex  the  technical 
acquirements  of  the  Attorney-General,  to  whom  the  sword  and 
buckler  of  his  precedents  would  be  wholly  useless  ;  and  to  change 
the  determination  of  the  boldest  judge  in  the  land  to  cOnvict 
at  any  rate,  mto  the  prostration  of  helpless  despair.  Altogether, 
the  three  trials  of  William  Hone  are  amongst  the  most  remark- 
able in  our  constitutional  history.  They  produced  more  distinct 
efFects  upon  the  temper  of  the  country  than  any  public  proceedings 
of  that  time.  They  taught  the  Government  a  lesson  which  has 
never  been  forgotten,  and  to  which,  as  much  as  to  any  other  cause, 
we  owe  the  prodigious  improvement  as  to  the  law  of  libel  itself, 
and  the  use  of  the  law,  in  our  own  day, — an  improvement  which 
leaves  what  is  dangerous  in  the  press  to  be  corrected  by  the 
remedial  power  of  the  press  itself ;  and  which,  instead  of  lamenting 
over  the  newly-acquired  ability  of  the  masses  to  read  seditious  and 
irreligious  works,  depends  upon  the  general  diffusion  of  this  ability 
as  the  surest  corrective  of  the  evils  that  are  incident  even  to  the 
best  gift  of  heaven, — ^that  of  knowledge. 

On  the  morning  of  the  i8th  of  December  there  is  iai  consider* 
able  crowd  round  the  avenues  of  Guildhall.  An  obscure  book- 
seller, a  man  of  no  substance  or  respectability  in  worldly  eyes,  is 
to  be  tried  for  libel.  He  vends  his  wares  in  a  little  shop  in 
the  Old  Bailey,  where  there  are,  strangely  mingled,  twopenhy  po- 
litical pamphlets^  and  old  harmless  folios  that  the  poor  publisher 
keeps  for  his  especial  reading  as  he  sits  in  his  dingy  back  parloui*. 
The  door-keepers  and  officers  of  the  court  scarcely  kimw  what  ia 
going  to  happen;  for  the  table  Within'  the  bar  Has  not  the  usual 
covering  of  crimson  bags,  but  ever  and  anon  a  shabby  boy^  arrives 
with  sin  armful  of  books  of  all  age^i  and  sizes,  and  the  whole  table 
is  strewed  yrdCn  dusty  and  tattered  volumes  that  the  ushers  aris 
quite  sore  have  no  law  within  their  mouldy  covers.    A  middle* 

'*  AnUt  YoT.  yn»p.  fe.     •    ' 
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aged  man, — z  bland  and  smiling  man, — with  a  half  sad,  half  merry 
twinkle  in  his  eye, — a*  seedy  man,  to  use  an  expressive  word, 
whose  black  coat  is  wondrous  brown  and  threadbare, — takes  his 
place  at  the  table,  and  begins  to  turn  over  the  books  which  were 
his  heralds.  Sir  Samuel  Shepherd,  the  Attorney- General,  takes  his 
seat,  and  looks  compassionately,  as  was  his  nature  to  do,  at  the 
pale  man  in  threadbare  biack.  Mr.  Justrce  Abbdtt  arrives  in  due 
time  ;  a  special  jury  is  sworn  ;  the  pleadings  are  opened  ;  and  the 
Attorney-General  states  the  case  against  William  Hone,  for  print- 
ing and  paoiishing  an  impious  and  profane  libel  upon  the  Cate- 
chism, the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Ten  Commandments,  thereby 
bringing  into  contempt  the  Christian  religion.  "It  may  be  said," 
argued  the  Attorney-General,  "that  the  defendant's  object  was  not 
to  produce  this  effect.  I  believe  that  he  meant  it,  in  one  s^nse,  as 
a  political  squib;  but  his  responsibility  is  not  the  less."  As  tl:e 
Attorney-General  proceeded  to  read  passages  from  the  parody 
upon  the  Catechism,  the  crowd  in  Court  laughed;  'the  Bench 
was  indignant ;  and  the  Attorney-General  said  the  laugh  was 
the  fullest  proof  of  the  barteful  effect  of  the  defendant's  pub- 
lication. And  ^o  the  trial  went  on  in  the  smoothest  way, 
and-  the  case  for  the  prosecution  was  closed.  Then  the  pale 
man  in  black  rose,  and/'^ith  a  faltering  voice,  set  forth  the  diffi- 
culty he  had  in  addressing  the  Court,  and  haw  his  poverty  prevented 
him  obtaining  counsel.  And  now  he  began  to  warni  in  the  recital 
of  what  he  thought  his  wrongs ;  his  commitments;  his  hurried  calls 
to  plead  ;  the  expense  of  copies  of  the  informations  against  htm ; 
and,  as  Mr.  Justice  Abbott,  with  perfect  gentleness,  but  with  his 
cold  formality,  interrupted  him,  the  timid  man,  who  all  thought 
would  have  m.umbled  forth  a  hasty  defence,  grew  bolder  and 
boideVf  and  iti  a  short  time  had  possession  of  his  audience  as  if  he 
were  "  some  welL'graced  actor,"  who  was  there  to  receive  the  trib* 
ute^of  popular  admiration.  They  were  not  to  inquire  whether  he 
were  a  member,  of  the  Established  Church  or  a  Dissenter ;  it  was 
enough  that  he  professed  himself  to  be  a  Christian ;  and  he  «K)uld 
be  bold  to  sayi  that  he  made  that  profession  with  a  reverence  for 
the< doctrines  of  Christianity,  which  could^  not  be  exceeded  by  any 
person  in  thit  Court.  ii&  bad  his  books  about  himr  and  it  was 
from  them  that  he  must  draiir  his  deleace.  t  They  had  been  fhe 
solace  of  h{s  life. '  He- .was  too  much  attached  to  his  books  to  part 
witli  tlntol '  'As  to  parodied,  they  were  as  old  at  least  as  Ibe  ini^en* 
tion  of  piriatiiilg ;  and  he  neveli;  heard  o£  a  prose^ntiotk  fof  a  parody 
either  religious  or  any  other.  There  "were  two  kinds  ^f  parodies ; 
one  in  which  a  man  might  convey  ludicrous  or  ridiculous  ideas 
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i^lati^  to  some  other  subject ;  the  other,  virhere  it  ma  meant  to 
ridicule  the  thing  parodied.  This  latter  was  not  the.  case  here,  and 
therefore  he  had  not  brought  religion  into  contempt.  This  was  the 
gist  of  William  Hone's  defence.  To  show  full)?  how  this  argunaeat 
was  worked* — with  what  readiness,  what  coolness,  what  courage, — 
would  be  to  transcribe  the  trials  of  three  days  j  *  on  the  first  of 
which  the  defendant  spoke  six  hours,  on  the  second  seven  hoar^, 
and  on  the  last  eight  hours.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  Attorney'^ 
General  urged  that  to  bring  forward  any  previous  parody  was  the 
same  thing  as  if  a  person  charged  with  obscenity  should  produce 
obscene  volumes  in  his  defence.  It  was  in  vain  that  Mr.  Justice 
Abbott  repeated  his  wish  that  the  defendant  would  not  read  such 
things.  On  he  went,  till  interruption  was  held  to  be  in  vaiUi  It 
was  worse  than  vain,  it  was  unjust.  Truly  did  Hone  reply  to  Mr. 
Justice  Abbott,  **  My  Lord,  your  Lordship's  observation  is  in  the 
very  spirit  of  what  Pope  Leo  the  Tenth  said  to  Martin  Luther, — 
'For  God's  sake  don't  say  a  word  about  the.  indulgences  and  the 
monasteries,  and  I'll  give  you  a  living ; ' — thus  precluding  him 
from  mentioning  the  very  thing  in  dispute.  I  must  go  on  with, 
these  parodies,  or  I  cannot  go  on  with  my  defence."  Undauntedly 
he  went  on,  from  the  current  literature  of  the  time,  such  as  grave 
lawyers  read  in  their  few  hours  of  recreation,  to  the  forgotten  vol' 
umes  of  old  theology  and  polemical  controversy,  that  the  said 
grave  lawyera  of  modern  days  are  accustomed  to  regard  as  useless 
lumber.  The  Editor  of  Blackwood's  Magazine  was  a  parodist, — 
he  parodied  a  chapter  of  Ezekiel ;  Martin  Luther  was  a  parodist,-^ 
be  parodied  the  first  Psalm ;  Bishop  Latimer  was  a  parodist,  and  so 
was  Dr.  Boys,  Dean  of  Canterbury ;  the  author  of  the  "  RoUiad  " 
was  a  parodist,  and  so  was  Mr,  Canning.  Passage  a^ter  passage 
did  Mr.  Hone  read  from  author  after  a^lhor.  He  thought  it  was 
pretty  clear  that  Martin  Luther  did  not  mean  to  ridicule  the  Psalms; 
that  Dr.  B.oys  did  not  mean  to  ridicule  the  Lord's  Prayer ;  that 
Mr.  Canning  did  not  mean  to  ridicule  the  Scriptuiies..  Why,  then, 
should  it  be  presumed  that  he  had  such  an  intention  ? '  /^  soon  as 
he  found, that  his  parodies  had  been  deemed  offensive,  he  had  sup- 
pressed them,  and  that, he  had  dpne  loi>g  bi^forflihis  prosecution;* 
It  was  in  vain  that  the  Attorney- General  replied  that  Martin  Luther 
was  a  libeller,  and  Dr.  Boys  was  a  libeller.  The  judge  charge^ 
the  jury  in  vain.  William  Hone  was  acquitted,  after  a  quarter,  of- 
an  hour's  deliberatiQn.  f  ..      , 

But  Guildhin  "  saw  another  sight."    \Vit})  the  next  mprning^ 
fog,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  rose  from  }iis  bed,  enfeebled  by^iflness,. 

*  Thft  three  trials  were  printefl  M  lepax^te  pamphleto. 
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but  undiminished  in  the  energy  of  his  talent.  He  had  been  deeply, 
mortified  by  the  acquittal  of  Watson  for  high-treason.  He  was 
now  resolved  that  the  libeller  should  not  go  unpunished.  ^  He 
swore,"  says  Lord  Campbell,  "that at  whatever  cost  he  would  pre- 
side in  Court  next  day  himself,  so  that  conviction  might  be  certain, 
and  the  insulted  law  might  be  vindicated."  *  With  lowering  brow 
lord  Eilenborough  took  his  place  in  that  judgment-seat  which  he 
deemed  had  been  too  mercifully  filled  on  the  previous  day.  The 
mild  firmness  of  the  poor  publisher,  and  his  gentlemanly  sense  of 
the  absence  of  harshness  in  the  conduct  of  his  first  trial,  had  won 
for  him  something  like  respect ;  and  when  on  one  occasion  Mr. 
Justice  Abbott  asked  him  to  forbear  reading  a  particular  parody, 
and  t'le  defendant  said,  **Your  lordship  and  I  understand  each 
other,  and  we  have  gone  on  so  good-humouredly  hitherto,  that  I 
will  not  break  in  upon  our  harmony,"  it  became  clear  that  the 
puisne  judge  was  not  the  man  to  enforce  a  verdict  guilty  on  the 
second  trial.  Again  Mr.  Hone  entered  the  court  with  his  load  of 
books  on  Friday,  the  19th  of  December.  He  was  this  day  indicted 
for  publishing  an  impious  and  profane  libel,  called  **  The  Litany, 
or  General  Supplication."  Again  the  Attorney-General  affirmed 
that  whatever  might  be  the  object  of  the  defendant,  the  publication 
had  the  effect  of  scoffing  at  the  public  service  of  tfhe  Church. 
Again  the  defendant  essayed  to  read  from  his  books,  which  course 
be  contended  was  essentially  necessary  for  his  defence.  Then 
began  a  contest  which  is  perhaps  unparalleled  in  an  English  court 
of  justice.  Upon  Mr.  Fox's  libel  bill,  upon  ex-officio  informations, 
upon  his  right  to  copies  of  the  indictment  without  extravagant 
charges,  the  defendant  battled  his  judge,— imperfect  in  his  law,  no 
doubt,  but  with  a  firmness  and  moderation  that  rode  over  every 
attempt  to  put  him  dow#  Parody  after  parody  was  again  pro- 
duced, and  especially  those  parodies  of  the  Litany  which  the 
Cavaliers  employed  so  frequently  as  vehicles  of  satire  upon  the 
Roundheads  and  Puritans.  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  at  length 
gathered  up  his  exhausted  strength  for  his  charge,  and  concluded 
in  a  strain  that  left  but  little  hope  for  the  defendant :  "  He  would 
deliver  the  jury  his  solemn  opinion,  as  he  was  required  by  Act  of 
Parliament  to  do ;  and  under  the  authority  of  that  Act,  and  still 
more  in  obedience  to  his  conscience  and  his  God,  he  pronounced 
this  to  be  a  most  impious  and  profane  libel.  Believing  and  hop- 
ing that,  they,  the  jury,  were  Christians,  he  had  not  any  doubt  but 
that  they  would  be  of  the  same  opinion."  The  jury,  in  an  Hour 
and  a-hal^  returned  a  verdict  of  Not  GTuilty.     . 

•  *<  liiRM  of  the  GhM  Justicef,"  vol.  iU.  p.  sh- 
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It  might  hfiTe  been  expected  that  these  prosecuttons  would 
have  here  ended.  But  the  chance  of  a  conviction  from  a  third 
jury,  upon  a  third  indictment,  was  to  be  risked.  On  the  doth  o( 
December  lord  Elienborourgh  again  took  his  seat  on  the  bench^  and 
the  exhausted  defendant  came  late  into  court,  pale  and  agitated. 
The  Attorney-General  remarked  upon  his  appearance,  and  offered 
to  postpone  the  proceedings.  The  courageous  man  made  his  eleC' 
tion  to  go  on.  This  third  indictment  was  for  publishing  a  parody 
on  the  Creed  of  St.  Athanasias,  called  '^  The  Sinecurist's  Creed." 
After  the  Attorney-General  had  finished  his  address,  Mr.  Hone 
asked  for  five  minutes'  delay,  to  arrange  the  few  thoughts  he  had 
been  committing  to  paper.  The  indge  refused  the  small  concession ; 
but  said  that  he  would  postpone  the  proceedings  to.  another  day,  if 
the  defendant  would  request  tlie  Court  so  to  do.  The  scene  which 
ensued  was  thoroughly  dramatic.  ''  No  I  I  make  no  such  request 
My  lord,  I  am  very  glad  to  see  your  lordship  liere  to-day,  because 
I  feel  I  sustained  an  injury  fiom  your  lordship  yesterday — an  in* 

jury  which  I  did  not  expect  to  sustain If  his  lord« 

ship  should  think  proper,  ffn  this  trial  to-day,  to  deliver  his  opinion, 
I  hope  that  opinion  will  be  coolly  and  dispassionately  expressed  by 
his  lordship.  .  .  .  My  lord,  I  thmk  it  necessary  to  make  a.  stand 
here.  I  cannot  say  what  your  lordship  may  consider  to  be  necessary 
interruption ;  but  your  lordship  interrupted  me  a  great  many  times 
yesterday,  and  t;hen  said  you  would  interrupt  me  no  more,  and  yet 
your  lordship  did  interrupt  me  afterwards  ten  times  as  much.  .  .  . 
Gentlemen,  it  is  you  who  arc  trying  me  today*  His  lordship  is  no 
judge  of  me.      You  are  my  judges,  and  you  only  are  my  judges. 

His  lordship  ^ts  there  to  receive  your  verdict I  will 

not  say  what  his  lordship  did  yesterday;  but  I  trust  his  lordship  to* 
day  will  give  his  opinion  coolly  and  dispassionately,  without  using 
either  expression  or  gesture  which  could  be  construed  as  conveying 
an'  entreaty  to  the  jury  to  think  as  he  did.  I  hope  the  jur}-  will  not 
be  beseeched  into  a  verdict  of  guilty."  The  triumph  of  the  weak 
over  the  powerful  was  complete.  '*  The  frame  of  adamant  and  soul 
of  fire,"  as  the  biographer  of  lord .  Sidmputh  terms  the  Chief  Jus* 
tice,  quailed  before  the  indomitable  courage  of  a  man  who  was 
roused  into  energies  which  would  seem  only  to  belong  to  the  master- 
spirits that  have  swayed  the  world.  Yet  this  was  a  man  who,  in 
the  ordinary  business  of  life,  was  incapable  of  enterprise  and  perse- 
vering exertion ;  who  lived  in  the  hooks  and  corners  of  his  anti- 
quarianism;  who  was  one  that  even  his  old  political  opponents 
came  to  regard  as  a  gentle  and  innocuous  hunter  after  '*  all  such 
reading  as  was  never  read ; "  who  in  a  few  years  gave  up  his 
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politics ;^ltog^ther« -and,  devoting  ftkimsdyEiorfais  old4)Oe&y.and  his 
old  diviaity,  passed  a  qjuarter  of  a  century  ajQbetthis  c4)Qflict 
in  peace  with,  all  maokiDdy  and  died  .the  sub-editor  of  .a  reb'gioii« 
journal.  It  was  towards  the  close. of  this  remarkable  trial,  ihat 
the  judge,  who  came  eaget  to  condemn^  sued  for  pity.. to  his 
intended  victim.  The  defendant  quoted  Warb^on  and  Tillotson, 
as  doubters  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Athanasian  Creeds-  **£veo 
his  lordship's  father,  the  bishop  of  CatUsle,  he  .believed,  took  a 
similiar  view  of  tlie  Creed."  And -then  the*  ju^ge^.splemnly  said, 
**  Whatever  th^t  opinion  was,  hp  has  gone,. many  ye^rs.ago,  wheye 
he  has  bad  to  account  for  his  belief  a|id  .his  opinions.  .  .  •  ..  For 
common  delicacy  forbear^"  "  O,  my  lard,,I  shall cerUinly  forbear." 
Grave  and  temperate  was  the  charge  to  the  jury  this  day ;  and  in 
twenty  minutes  they  returned  a  verdict  of -^lot  Qqilty. 

Lord  Campbell  has  an  apecdote  of  Abe .  Chief  Justice,  whioh 
indicates  the  struggle  he  m^de  ^gainst  ^ny  display  of  his  deep 
mortification  at  the  issue  of  this  prosecution,  ^  Qishop '  Turner, 
who.  was  present  at  the  tri^,  and  accpropanied  the'  Chief  Justice 
home  in  his  carriage,  related  that  ail  iti^e  way  he  laughed  at^the 
tumultuous  mob  who  followed  him,  remarking,  *thaf  be  was  afraid 
of  their  saliva,  not  of  tlieir  bite  ; '  and  that  =  parsing  Charing  Cross 
be  pulled  the  check-stnng,  and  saic^  '  It  just  occurs  to  me  that 
they  sell  the  best  red  herrings  at  this  shop  of  any  in  London ; 
buy  six.'  "  *  Lord  Campbell  adds,  "  The  popular  opinion,  however, 
was,  that  lord  Ellenborough  was  killed  by  Hone's  trial,  and  be 
certainly  never  held  up  his  head  in  public  after."  There  is  a  more 
conclusive  evidence  of  his  feelings  than  popular  opinion.  On 
Sunday,  the  2ist  of  December^  the  day  after  this,  last  trial,  lord 
Ellenborough  wrotje  thus  to  lord  Sidmouth:  ^THe  disgraceful 
events  which  haVe  occurred  atiGuMball  within  thie  last  three  or 
four  days  have  led  me,  both  on  accotmt  of  the  public  and  mjrself, 
to  consider  very  seriously  my  o*n  siiffidiency,  pjarticularly  in  point 
tif  bodily  health  and  strength,  to  discharge  the  official  duties  of  my 
fetatidn  in  the  manner  in  wiiich^  at  tbe  |)ro&ent  critical  moment,  it  is 
pec^liaxly  necessary:  they  Should  be  discharged*  ....  1  wish 
to  carry  my  meditated  purpose'  bf  resSgaation  ii>to  dffect,  as  soon 
as  the  convenience  of  Governmeatjin  regard,  to  the  due  selecticia 
and  appointment  of  my  successdn  may  dllow."  f 

The  proceedings  of  the  Government  in  the  libel  matters  of  1817 
Were  signal  failures.  A  few  misemblt  hawkers  were  held  to  bail, 
or  sent  to  pfison  under  lord  Sidmoutti's  Circular ;  some  ex-^jfUio 

'  •  "  Lives  of  the  Chief  JosticeSi"  vol.  ilu  p.  aaj. 

t  .'*  Ufe  of  Lord  Stdmoii^/'  rol.  iii.  p..a36. 
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infontiationa  were  filed,  wkb  only  one  conviction^ — ^that  of  a  printer 
in  the  country/ who  republished,  one  o£  Hone's  parodies,  and  was 
tried  before  Hbne  himself  was  tried.  As  to  the  three  acquittals 
we  have  described,  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  three  juries,  con- 
sisting of  respectable  London  merchants,  would  have  assuredly 
convicted  the  defendant,  had  they  not  felt  that  the  real  sting  of 
the  alleged  profaneness  was  the  severity  of  the  political  satire* 
Although  the  indictment  stated  that  these  parodies  were  seditious 
as  well  as  profane,  the  sedition  was  studiously  kept  in  the  back- 
ground. Had  they  not  been  really  prosecuted  for  thpir  political 
doctrioes,  their  unquestionable  indecency  and  impropriety  must  have 
carried  a  verdict  against  them  on  the  first  trial.  The  second  and 
third  trials  looked  like  persecution ;  and  public  ^^^inion  threw  its 
shield  over  the  offender.  There  was  a  feeling,  moreover,  tiiat 
political  passions  were  infloencing  the  judgment-seat.  The  sever- 
ity of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  to  the  reforming  member  for  West- 
minster, lord  Cochrane,  was  not  forgot ten^ 

When  we  look  back  upon  this  unhappy  period,  we  may  hone&tly 
infer  that  the  real  danger  was  not  so  much  that  the  pepple 
shofdd  be  irritated  and  misled  by  mob-leaders  and  unscrupulous 
writers,  as  that  a  general  feeling  should  grow  up  in  th^  nation  that 
Government  was  a  power  antagonistic  to  the  governed — an  oppres- 
sive and  not  a  protective  power— -a  power  of  separate  interests  froni 
the  interests  of  the  people.  Thb  grew  infto  a  very  widely-diffussid 
feelings  aind  w^  found  deeply  rooted,  lotig  after  the  first. sufferifigs 
that  attenddd^  the  transition  state  of  peace  had  passed  away-*-^ 
feeling  that  was  far  more  dangerous  to  the  national  welfare  than 
any  iifsurrectloriary '  otltbreak  of  the  masses  of  the  forking  pop- 
tdation.(  '  Deliided  these  masses  unquestionably  were — aoted  npoa 
by  denlagogues-^ready  for  riot  and  violence ;  capable  of  seriou? 
miscblbfy  'bat  incapable  of  resisting  the  Jaw  wisely  administered* 
The  eagerness-  ^d  tfed  Government  to  suspend  the  con^titutioi^aii 
prbtections  1  f or .thi& liberty  of  the  subject;  to  oajl  for.new  enactr 
mente'to  repress  I  sedition;  to  fetter  the  expression  of  opinion  by 
rendering  the  pbin^eakifag  of  the  public  Journals  very  perilous; 
to  empScrf  t)ie'  spy^^aysUtsiay  with  the  certainty  that  it  w<;H;Ud.  excite 
the  violence  which  it  pretended  to  discover — these  were  the.oau^? 
wHytlie  ^Government  had  no 'Idve  from  A«y  class. ;.  very  little  TPr 
spect.}  intense  hate  from  knany  ;•  slavish  feaf  from  more.  A  Ic^rg^ 
tmRiber;>  indcNfed,  of  the  upper  and  middle  cUsses  were  alaroj^d 
into  ^  Rostrate  adhesion  to  the  men^ngptVcy:  of  the  Govern Dic^ 
and  were  ready  with  "  lives  and  fortunes  "  to  put  down  the  '•evolu- 
tionary  spirit  wjbicb  they  were  assumed  was  working  under  the 
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guise  of  Parliamentary  iReform.  From  diis  year  we  may  date  the' 
retrogression  of  public  opinion  on  the  question  of  an  improved 
representation  of  the  people.  As  long  as  the  middle  classes  were 
afraid  of  its  agitation,  and  naturally  associated  the  idea  of  Reform 
with  the  rash  movements  of  the  operative  classes, — with  their  vio- 
lent declamations  and  their  tumultuous  meetings, — the  differences 
of  principle  took  the  unhappy  form  of  a  contest  between  wealth 
and  poverty,  between  capital  and  labour.  The^  humbler  classes 
had  been  taught  by  the  demagogues  that  all  the  evils  of  civilization 
are  political  evils,  and  that  democratic  institution^  ^ould  at  once 
sweep  away  all  social  miseries.  The  upper  and  middle  classed 
opposed  all  changes,  in  the  belief  that  the  preservation  of  .existing 
institutions,  however  decayed  and  imperfect,  Was  necessai-y  foi^  the 
maintenance  of  the  security  of  property.  There  were,  neverthe* 
less,  many  of  the  wealthy  and  educated  classes  who,  in  1817,' 
thought,  as  Mr.  Wilberforce  then  thought,  when  he  in-ote,  "  I  con- 
tinue friendly  to  the  moderate,  gradual,  and  almost  insensibly 
operating  Parliamentary  Reform,  which  was  last  brought  forward 
by  Mr.  Pitt;"*  but  who,  nevertheless,  were  ** adverse  to  the 
measure;"  on  account  of  the  character  of-its  advocates  and  their 
followers.  The  reciprocal  distrust  of  reformers  and  aiiti-reform^ni 
must  have  ended  in  a  convulsion,  had  not  alarm  and  violencfe 
gradually  shrunk  before  a  growing  intelligence.  The  English 
mind  had  been  trained  by  its  historical  experience  to  know  that 
all  the  triumphs  of  Kberty  had  been  won  quietly  and  legally.  The 
time  was  not  far  distant  when  this  forbearance  would  have  its  re- 
ward. 

Amidst  the  democratic  agitations  of  1817,  which  nece&sarily 
produced  a  corresponding  violence  in  the  tone  of  political  partieft, 
It  is  pleasant  to  turn  to  an  "  affecting,  imprbving,  and  most  nlem- 
orable  scene  "  f  >"  th*  House  of  Commous,  on  the  3rd  of  Mkrch. 
Francis  Homer  had  closed  his  valuable  and  blameless  life  at  Pisft 
on  the  6th  of  February.  Lord  Morpdth,  in  moving  a  new  writ  for 
the  borough  of  St.  Mawes,  in  the  room  of  Mr*  Homer,  delivered 
what  Macintosh  describes  as  "  a  speech  so  perfect,  that  it  might 
have  been  well  placed  as  a  passage  in  the  most  elegant  English 
writer."  In  the  eulogies  upon  this  statesman,  96  prematu^ly  cut 
off  frotn  that  career  which  opened  the  \iridest  expectations  of  his 
future  eminence,  the  leading  men  of  all  parties  concurred,  in  « 
bpfrit  which  was  calculated  to  inspine  hope  and  confidence  aihidot 
Ihe  fears  and  doubts  of  that  gloomy  time.    *'  Never  waft  so  much 

•  "  Life  of  Wilb«rforce,"  vol.  iv.  p.  315, 

t  Sir  James  Macintosh— Diary,  in  his  "  Life,**  vol.  n.  p.  339. 
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honour  paid  in  any  age  or  nation  to  intrinsic  claims  alone.  A 
Howard  introduced,  and  an  English  House  of  Commons  adopted, 
the  proposition  of  thus  honouring  the  memory  of  a  man  of  thirty- 
eight,  the  son  of  a  shopkeeper,  who  never  filled  an  office,  or  had 
the  power  of  obliging  a  living  creature,  and  whose  grand  title  to 
this  distinction  was  the  belief  of  his  virtue.  How  honourable  to 
the  age  and  to  the  House !  A  country  v(here  such  sentiments 
prevail  b  not  ripe  for  destruction.'*  ♦ 

*  Sir  Jamef  Macintosh— Diary,  in  his  *'  Life,"  to1«  ii.  p.  139> 
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Death  of  the  Princess  Charlptte.— Illness  of  the  Regent.— <^ase8  of  his  2190m  and  irrita> 
tion.— OpeAing  of  Parliament.— Bill  of  Indemnity.— The  Pitition  of  Ogden.— Mr. 
Canning.— Sir  F.  Burdett  proposes  a  plan  of  Parliamentary  Reform. —  Parliament 
dissolved.— Death  of  Sir  S.  Romilly.— Death  of  Queen  Charlotte.— Evacuation  of 
France  by  the  Allied  troops.— Meeting  of  the  New  Parliament.- Duke  of  York  the 
Custos  of  the  King. — Act  for  Resumption  of  Cash  Payments.— Sir  James  Macintosh's 
motion  on  the  Criminal  Laws.— Last  efforts  of  Mr.  Grattan  for  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion.—Agitation  for  Reform.— Tlie  Manchester  Massacre,  so  called.— The  Six  Acts. — 
Death  of  the  Duke  of  Kent.— Death  of  George  III. 

FoRTY-FOUR  years  ago,  **  without  the  slightest  warning,  with- 
out the  opportunity  of  a  moment's  immediate  preparation,  in  the 
midst  of  the  deepest  tranquillity,  at  midnight  a  voice  was  heard 
in  the  palace,  not  of  singing  men  and  singing  women,  not  of  revelry 
and  mirth,  but  the  cry.  Behold,  the  bridegroom  cometh."*  The 
death  of  the  Presumptive  Heiress  of  the  British  Crown,  on  the  6th 
of  November,  after  the  birth  of  a  dead  child,  was  the  great  event  in 
the  d-jmestic  history  of  181.7.  Never  was  a  whole  nation  plunged 
in  such  deep  and  universal  grief.  From  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
this  death  was  felt  as  a  calamity  that  demanded  the  intense  sorrow 
of  domestic  misfortune.  Around  every  fireside  there  were  sup- 
pressed tears  and  bitter  remembrances.  The  most  solemn  dis- 
claimer was  uttered,  through  this  universal  mourning,  of  the  cal- 
umny against  the  people  that  they  were  desirous  of  a  vital  change 
in  their  laws  and  institutions.  Whatever  might  be  their  complaints, 
they  showed,  on  this  occasion,  that  their  attachment  to  a  constitu- 
tional monarchy  was  undiminished  by  factious  contests  or  real 
grievances  ;  and  that  they  looked  with  exulting  hopes  to  the  days 
when  a  patriot  Queen  should  diffuse  the  sunlight  of  just  govern- 
ment through  every  corner  of  a  prosperous  and  happy  land. 

The  Princess  Charlotte  seemed  born  to  build  up  for  genera- 
tions the  succession  to  the  British  Crown,  by  calling  around  her 
own  person  the  warmest  devotion  of  a  zealous  but  a  reflecting 
people.  The  nation  exulted  in  the  maturity  of  her  person  and  hef 
mind.     She  stood,  as  was  hoped  amongst  her  future  subjects,  a 

*  Robert  Hall's  Funeral  Sermon. 
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.JbeautiCui)  ^  accom|4v»bed,  ^  nobk-b^rted  womaii.  Shs  bad  wisely 
asserted  ^  pwn  right  tocboose  lor  berself  in.  tbe  most  important 
action  pf  bef  ji£e. :  Thtjiation  hailed  and  reverenced  her  motives. 
The  Prince  vOf  .her  choice  brought  neither  extent  of  territory  nor 
continental  influeiftce;  but  he  brought  an  active,  firm,  inquiring 
mind,  and  -an  amiable  temper.  In  the  retirement  of  Claremont, 
they  lived  calmly  and  unobtrusively,  in  that  enviable  tranquillity 
which  is  so  opagental  to  British  feeling.  The  public  sympathy  with 
tiie  husband  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  upon  his  great  bereavement 
is  well  characterized  by  Southey  in  a  private  letter :  '^  The  manner 
in  which  I  have  heard  Prince  Leopold  spoken  of  on  the  occasion 
impressed  me  a  good  deal.  He  was  called  '  poor  man '  and  *  poor 
fiUifW.*  His  affliction  has  brought  him  down  to  our  level,  and  rank 
was  forgotted  in  the  sympathy  of  humanity."  • 

Since  the  death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  the  Prince  Regent 
had  been  seriously  iudisposed,  and  for  a  short  tittie  his  life  was 
considered  in  daager.  .  He  was  not  a  hardrhearted  though  he  was 
a  selfish  man,  and  the  sudden  calamity  appears  to  have  had  a  great- 
er influence  upon  his  b^ahh  and  spirits  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected by  those  who  judged  that  there  had  been  no  great  affection 
between  the  father  and  daughter.  In  the  '*  Autobiography  of  Miss 
Knight,  Lady  Companion  to  the  Princess  Charlotte,-"  there  are 
many  curious  details  of  unpleasant  passages  in  the  intercourse  of 
the  Regent  and  the  Princess,  some  of  which  had  acquired  an  awk* 
ward  publicity  at  the  period  of  their  occurrence.  In  the  unhappy 
position  of  the  father  and  the  mother  of  the  Princess  there  was  a 
natural  source  of  irritation ;  and  the  restrictions  which  were  placed 
upon  the  intercourse  of  the  daughter  with  the  mother  were  in  them* 
selves  galling  to  a  young  woman  of  strong  affections  and  high 
spirit  In  the  enforcement  of  these  restrictions  the  public  sympa« 
thized  with  the  two  royal  ladies ;  and  manifested  little  respect  foi 
the  support  which  the  Prince  Regent  received  when,  in  1813,  he 
placed  before  the  Privy  .Council  all  the  documents  relative  to  the 
inquiry  into  tbe  conduct  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  in  1806^  He 
then  obtained  an  opinion,  that,  with  reference  to  the  welfare  of  the 
Princess  Charlotte  and  the  most  important  interests  of  the  State, 
the  intercourse  between  the  mother  and  the  daughter  shoukl  con* 
tinue  to  be  subject  to  regulation  and  restraint  The  dissension 
became  serious  upon  the  refusal  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  to  marry 
the  Prince  of  Orange.  The  impulsiveness  of  the  Princess  Char- 
lotte's character  was  manifested  when,' in  July,  1814,  she  fled  from 
Warwick  House,  her  own  residence,  to  the  bouse  of  the  Princess 

*  "  Memoin  of  Sir  Willum  Knighton,"  by  Lady  Knigbloo,  iol.  i.  p.  131. 
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of  Wales,  in- Hie  belief  tfhat  she  was  about  io  be  subjedted  to  tnotm 
coercion  and  to  a  stricter  surveillance  than  she  had  yef  endured. 
Miss  Knight  says,  ''  It  is  possible  that  when  PrihcifeSB  Charlotte 
was  a  child,  her  temper  might  have  been  violent  and  headstrong, 
and  the  world  held  that  opinion  when  she  was  grown  up.  I 
never  saw  anything  of  this  violence  or  ob^inacy.  Much  agitation, 
nervous  uneasiness,  and  sometimes  nervous  impatience, — ^all  this  I 
observed,  and  sometimes  to  such  a  degree  as  to  in}<nre  her  health. 
As  a  proof  of  this,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  she  was  so  much  affaid 
of  her  father,  that  when  she  had  seen  him,  or  expected  him,  she 
stuttered  exceedingly,  which  she  never  did  at  times  wheii  there  was 
nothing  particular  to  agitate  her."  *  Placed  under  happier  circum- 
stances by  her  union  with  a  man  of  extraordinar}'  good  sense  and 
prudence,  the  nation  hoped  that,  although  one  cause  of  pre\'ious 
unhappiness  still  existed  in  full  force,  there  would  be  no  manifesta- 
tion of  those  dissensions  which,  in  former  days,  had  rendered  the 
position  of  the  sovereign  and  of  the  heiii-apparent  one  of  mutual 
misery  and  of  public  scandal. 

The  national  expression  of  feeling  upon  the  death  of  the  Princess 
Charlotte  was  termed  by  lord  Dudley  "exaggerated  lamentation;" 
and  he  thought  that  it  **  could  not  but  be,  from  its  obvious  purport, 
o£Eensive  to  the  other  branches  of  the  Royal  family." -f  It  certain- 
ly might  have  been  offensive  to  the  Regent ;  for  the  strong  national 
expression  of  hope  in  a  future  reign  presented  a  forcible  contrast  to 
the  small  measure  of  enthusiasm  towards  him  who  was  in  the 
actual  exercise  of  the  sovereign  power.  But  beyond  this,  there 
Was  a  more  direct  cause  of  the  Prince  Regent's  depression  of 
spirits — the  scandals  that  had  reached  him  respecting  the  Princess 
of  Wales.  The  only  remedy  for  his  gloom  and  irritation  "  was 
beset  with  so  many  difficulties  that  his  Ministers  shrunk  from  the 
responsibility  of  advising  it,  though  he  grew  daily  more  urgent  for 
them  to  attempt  it  at  any  risk."  t  ^^  tbe  i  st  of  January  the  Prince 
Regent  wrote  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  "  You  cannot  be  surprised 
(much  difficulty  in  point  of  delicacy  being  now  set  aside  in  my 
mind  by  the  late  melancholy  event  which  has  taken  place  in  my 
family),  if  I  turn  my  whole  thoughts  to  the  endeavouring  to  extri- 
cate myself  from  the  cruellest,  as  well  as  the  most  unjust,  predica- 
ment, that  ever  even  the  lowest  individual,  much  more  a  Prince, 
ever  was  placed  in,  by  unshackling  myself  from  a  woman  who,'* 
&c.  &c.  §     Mr.  Fre mantle,  the  gossiping  correspondent  of  the  ma^ 
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qaess  of  Biickhig;ham,  asstgns  as  a  reasoA  ior  the  Regent 'not 
opening  the  Parliament  in  person,  on  the  27fh  of  Janakry,  "  that 
allusion  must  be  made  in  the  Speech  to  the  death  of  the  Prmcess 
Charlotte,  which  he  cannot  bear.'**  Lord  Dudley  considered  tftbit, 
in  the  Speech  composed  for  the  Prince  Regent,  he  could  distinguish 
somewhat  of  that  feeling  which  ''  the  exaggerated  lamentation  "  for 
the  Princess  was  calculated  to  excite :  *^  The  mention  of  her  is 
rather  dry — sulky  rather  than  sad." 

The  general  tone  of  the  Royal  Speech  was  hopeful  and  confiding. 
Improvement  in  every  branch  of  domestic  industry,  and  the  state 
of  public  credit,  were  proofs  that  the  difficulties  under  which  the 
country  had  been  labouring  were  to  be  ascribed  to  tem|  orary 
causes.  So  important  a  change  could  not  fail  to  withdraw  from 
the  disaffected  the  principal  means  of  fomenting  a  spirit  of  discon*- 
tent.  The  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  country  had  been  restored. 
The  confidence  thus  expressed  by  the  Government  was  supported 
by  the  announcement  of  their  intention  of  bringing  in  a  bill  for  the 
immediate  repeal  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Suspension  Act.  The 
chief  business  of  the  Opposition  was  therefore  to  contend  against 
the  mode  in  which  the  Ministers  had  exercised  their  extraordinary 
powers,  and  to  argue  that  no  necessity  had  ever  arisen  for  granting 
those  powers.  The  discussion  on  these  topics  was  initiated  in 
both  Houses  by  the  Ministers  themselves.  Papers  relative  to  the 
recent  state  of  the  country  were  presented  on  the  2d  of  February. 
Committees  were  appointed  to  report  upon  them,  and  the  Reports 
of  the  Lords  and  Commons  were  presented  towards  the  end  of  the 
month.  The  Reports  went  to  completely  justify  the  necessity  for 
extraordinary  measures,  and  to  prove  the  discretion  and  modera* 
lion  of  the  Government  in  the  execution  of  the  powers  vested  in 
k  by  the  two  Acts  of  the  last  Session.  It  was  somewhat  contrary 
to  the  general  tenor  of  these  Reports,  that  they  expressed  a  de- 
cided opinion  that  the  great  body  of  the 'people  had  remained 
unseduced  by  the  designs  of  the  disaflFected,  even  in  the  most  dis- 
turbed districts,  and  at  the  periods  of  the  greatest  distress.  The 
Reports  produced  little  debate,  but  the  discussions  were  repeated 
and  vehement  upon  "  A  Bill  for  Indemnifying  Persons  who,  since 
the  26th  of  January,  181 7,  have  acted  in  apprehending,  imprison- 
ing, or  detaining  in  custody,  persons  suspected  of  high  treason,  or 
treasonable  practices,  and  in  the  suppression  of  tumultuous  and 
unlawful  assemblies.  On  the  motion  for  going  into  Committee  on 
this  Bill,  Mr.  Canning  uttered  five  words,  which  long  had  the  effect 
or  inducing  a  belief  that  he  regarded  the  sufferings  of  the  humble 
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yf'\\h.  cokMilooded  InciyUSEerence,  and  made  a  jest  of  tbeir  misfor* 
^uiY^s.  One  of  thre^  petitioners »  who  complained  of  severities 
which  they  endured  'whilst  under  confinement,  was  described  by 
Canning  as  *^  the  revered  and  ruptured  Ogden."  In  Hansard's  Par** 
Hatnentary  Debates  the  words  are  given  as  "  the  ever  to  be  revered 
and  unhappy  Ogden."  ♦  There  appears  to  be  little  doubt,  that  tlie 
words  which  his  enemies  ascribed  to  Canning  were  the  words  which 
he  used.  But  in  the  same  sentence  in  which  he  employed  the  unfor- 
tunate alliteration,  he  exposed  the  shameful  mendacity  of  the  peti- 
tion which  had  been  got  up  for  Ogden,  which  affirmed  that  hernia 
had  been  caused  by  the  weight  of  his  irons,  when  he  had  suffered 
from  the  affliction  during  eight  years,  and  was  cured  whilst  in  con- 
finement, having  written  to  his  relatives  and  friends  to  express  the 
delight  he  felt  in  being  made  a  new  man  again.  Amongst  the 
most  virulent  of  the  attacks  upon  Mr.  Canning  for  his  somewhat 
imprudent  expression,  was  an  anonymous  pamphlet,  ^  which  he 
considered  as  suggestive  of  his  assassination,"  and  of  which  he 
"  was  always  full}'  persuaded  that  Mr.  Hobhouse  was  the  author.'*  f 
A  fashion  now  happily  past  with  regard  to  all  classes,  was  at  that 
time,  for  men  filling  the  highest  offices  in  the  State,  to  settle  at- 
tacks upon  their  personal  honour  by  the  arbitrement  of  a  duel.  To 
provoke  a  duel.  Canning  wrote  to  the  anonymous  author  of  the 
pamphlet,  ^^you  are  a  liar  and  a  slanderer,  and  want  courage  only 
to  be  an  assassin."  The  writer  of  the  pamphlet  acknowledged  the 
letter,  but  declined  to  remove  the  mask. 

The  question  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  which  had  slept  for  ten 
yearS)  as  far  as  Parliament  was  concerned,  was  revived  in  the 
House  of  Commons  by  sir  Francis  Burdett.  In  1809  he  had  pro* 
posed  that  every  county  should  be  divided  into  electoral  districts, 
each  returning  one  member;  and  that  the  franchise  should  be 
vested  in  the  taxed  male  population.  Fifteen  members  then  sup- 
ported ti^is  motion.  In  181 8  sir  Francis  Burdett,  in  accordance 
with  the  views  of  the  Hampden  Club,  of  which  he  was  the  chair- 
man, brought  forward  resolutions  for  universal  male  suffrage, 
equal  electoral  districts,  vote  by  ballot,  and  annual  parliaments. 
Sir  Francis  restricted  his  proposal  to  male  suffrage,  although 
many  of  the  Reform  Associations  were  composed  of  women  as 
well  as  oi  men.  In  the  session  of  1818  the  seconder  of  the  resolu- 
tions,  lord  Cochrane,  was  their  only  supporter  on  the  division,  in 
addition  to  the  mover.  The  advocates  of  Reform  out  of  doors. 
were  damaging  a  cause  which  had  once  had  the  support  of  Pitt 
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and  Fox,  of  Grey  and  Erskvne.  Moderate  men  had  begun  to  ^ish 
that  the  cause  was  in  better  hands  than  the  violent  adTOcat^s  of 
the  same  principle  that  Burdett  had  announced.  Sydney  Smith,  in 
1819,  wrote  to  Francis  Jeffrey,  "  I  am  doubtful  whether  it  is  not 
your  duty  and  my  duty  to  become  moderate  Reformers,  to  keep 
off  worse."  ♦ 

In  this  session  messages  from  the  Regent  were  delivered  to 
both  Houses,  announcing  that  treaties  of  marriage  were  in  nego- 
tiation between  the  duke  of  Clarence  and  the  Princess  Adelaide 
Louisa  Theresa  Caroline  Amelia  of  Saxe  Meiningen;  also  be- 
tween the  duke  of  Cambridge  and  the  Princess  Augusta  Wilhel- 
mina  Louisa  of  Hesse ;  also  announcing  that  the  Prince  Regent 
had  g^ven  his  consent  to  a  marriage  between  the  duke  of  Kent 
and  her  Serene  Highness  Mary  Louisa  Victoria,  daughter  of  the 
duke  of  Saxe  Cobourg  Saalfcld,  widow  of  Enrich  Charles  Prince 
of  Leiningen,  and  sister  of  Prince  Leopold.  There  were  long  de- 
bates as  to  the  sums  to  be  voted  by  Parliament  in  consequence  of 
these  projected  alliances.  The  marriage  of  the  duke  of  Cambridge 
was  solemnized  on  the  ist  of  June ;  those  of  the  duke  of  Clarence 
and  the  duke  of  Kent  on  the  isrti  of  July.  The  daughter  of  the 
fourth  son  of  George  IH.,  by  his  marriage  with  the  sister  of  Prince 
Leopold,  was  bom  on  the  24th  of  May,  T819.  It  is  a  remarkable 
example  of  the  vanity  of  human  fears,  that  the  people  who  wept, 
as  a  people  without  hope,  for  the  decease  of  Charlotte  Augusta, 
should  have  realized  through  her  premature  death  precisely  such  a 
female  reign,  of  just  and  mild  government,  of  domestic  virtues,  of 
generous  sympathy  with  popular  rights,  of  bold  and  liberal  en- 
couragement of  sound  improvement,  as  they  had  associated  with 
her  probable  career, — a  reign  more  congenial  to  the  .spontaneous 
love  of  the  people  than  they  could  have  thought,  in  that  season  of 
disquiet,  was  a  possible  blessing  to  be  reached  in  a  few  coming 
years. 

On  the  loth  of  June  the  Prince  Regent  announced  from  the 
throne  his  intention  forthwith  to  dissolve  the  Parlian^ent.  The 
word  prorogation  was  not  mentioned.  At  the  close  of  the  royal 
speech  *the  Lord  Chancellor  in  formal  terms  notified  the  will  and 
pleasure  of  his  Royal  Highness  "  that  this  Parliament  be  now  dis- 
solved, and  this  Parliament  is  dissolved  accordingly."  When  the 
Commons  returned  to  their  House,  Mr.  Manners  Sutton,  the  late 
Speaker,  offered  to  read  the  speech  at  the  table,  as  is  usual  after 
a  prorogation.  Mr.  Tterney  objected'to  any  such  proceeding,  as 
Implying  some  approbation  of  this  mode  of  dissolution,  which  he 
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coosidered  as  an  insult  to  Parliament.  Mr.  Manners  SuttoH  said 
that  this  was  a  case  in  which  there  was  no  precedent,  there  having 
been  no  such  dissolution  since  that  of  the  Oxford  Parliament  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  The  motive  for  this  extraordinary  pro- 
ceeding was,  apparently,  that  no  delay  should  arise  in  summoning 
a  new  Parliament.  It  had  been  a  stormy  session;  and  it  was  not 
desirable  in  the  view  of  the  ministry,  that  the  same  Parliament 
should  re-assemble  in  consequence  of  the  demise  of  the  Crown, 
which  then  appeared  to  be  an  event  very  likely  speedily  to  haj)- 
pen.  The  Proclamation  for  calling  a  new  Parliament  was  issued 
the  same  day  as  that  on  which  the  dissolution  took  place.  The 
writs  for  the  new  Parliament  were  made  returnable  on  the  4th  of 
August. 

The  elections  were  all  over  by  the  middle  of  July.  Sydney 
Smith  wrote  to  Earl  Grey,  *'  I  congratulate  you  on  the  general 
turn  of  the  elections,  and  the  serious  accession  of  strength  to  the 
Whigs."  There  probably  never  was  a  general  election  in  which 
there  was  a  more  revolting  display  of  the  violence  which  too  often 
attended  protracted  contests.  In  Westminster,  the  government 
candidate,  sir  Murray  Maxwell,  a  distinguished  naval  officer,  was 
nearly  killed  by  the  brutality  of  the  mob,  who  were  outrageous 
that  he  stood  before  Burdett  on  the  poll.  In  this  stronghold  of 
popular  opinions,  it  was  creditable  to  the  good  sense  of  the  mid- 
dle classes  that  RomiUy  was  returned  with  Burdett,  and  that 
Hunt,  who  continued  the  contest  to  the  end  of  the  fifteen  days  al- 
lowed by  law,  had  only  eighty-four  votes.  Romilly's  high  cliarac- 
ter  secured  him  a  triumphant  return  at  the  head  of  the  poll,  though 
he  had  not  spent  a  shilling,  nor  solicited  a  vote,  nor  made  his  ap- 
pearance on  the  hustings.  He  never  took  tliat  place  in  Parliament 
which  the  reverence  of  his  fellow  citizens  had  awarded  him.  On 
the  29th  of  October  he  lost  his  wife,  to  whorn  he  was  most  tender- 
ly attached.  In  a  paroxysm  of  insanity  he  died  by  his  own  hand  on 
the  2nd  of  November. 

On  the  17th  of  November  took  place  the  death  of  Queen  Char- 
lotte, at  the  age  of  seventy-five.  For  fifty-seven  years  she  had 
shared  the  political  anxieties,  and  watched  over  the  mental  aber- 
rations of*the  King,  who  had  since  iSu  ceased  to  be  conscious  of 
the  sympathy  of  wife  or  child.  Under  the  Regency  Bill  she  was 
appointed  the  Cuslos  of  the  king's  person.  During  the  Regency 
she  had  presided  over  ll  e  Court  ceremonies  \\'ith  the  same  deco- 
rum which  she  had  always  maintained,  and  which  did  something 
to  preserve  the  appearance  of  virtue,  however  the  reality  might  be 
sacrificed  in  royal  retreats  which  her  scrupulous  eye  might  not 
care  to  explore.      Richard   Rush,  the  plenipotentiary  from  the 
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United  Stdtes,  'w1i»'w|i&]>reseBted.to  her  M^^aty  ^'n:  thb  -F€brui(f^ 
preceding  btr  decease,  describes  her  deportment  with  ^  strong 
ieelhag  of  respect :  ^  During  th«  wholi  interview  there  was  a  bo- 
Aigttify  in  hidr  manner,  which,  in  anion  with  her  age  and  rank,  wai 
both  attractive  and  tonchiag:"  * 

At  the  Congress  of  the  Allied  Sovereigns  and  of  the  ministens 
of  the  several  powers,  at  Aix4^ChapeUe,  the  dnke  of  Wellington^ 
associated  with  Lord  Castlereagh,  represented  Great  Britatn.  The 
only  object  of  the  Congress  tvas  to  determine  with  regard  to  the 
•c6dtinaed  oteup^iofi  of  the  French  territory  by  the  trOo{>s  of  the 
Allies,  of  which  Wellingtod  was  generalissimo.  On  the  2Qd  of 
October,  the  evacuation  was  unatiiitfously  agreed  upon.  By  tht 
Treaty  of  Paris,  the  possible  occupation  had  been  fixed  at  five 
years.  Thd  fears  df  the  more  timid  <>i  the  French 'Royalists  ii^ 
cllned  the  r^spresentatives  of  the  c^tinental  pow^rsi,  with  the.  ejo- 
oepttooi  of  Rn^^siaf  to  prolong  the  occupation  for  the  whole  term* 
LoUis  XVIll:.dnd  his  n/ioistry  had  more  confidence  ia  the  security 
wbich  had  been  establis(hed,  dUiing  the  three*  year^  which  had 
-Bti&ced  to  resttain  any  attempt  to  shakje  the  government  by  popular 
vidtencc.  The  duke  of  Wellington  was  satisfied,  with  the  state  of 
thmgs  which  he  had  witnessed  during  that  pc^riod.  A  French 
instoriaxi  says  that  ^ufficietit  justice  had  liot  been  done  to  the  duk4^ 
''^f6r  the  liberal  and  faithful  manner  In  which  he  protected  the  iiv* 
terestsr  of  France  thi'oughout  all  thel  negotiatiohs  ^th'  forei^ 
powers.'-.  *  ;  .  .  He  was  of  opiinion  that  thi^  measure  of  precaution 
oti^hit  td: cease,  6eein^  France  had  not  only  duly  discharged  her 
stipulated  payments  but  that  her  government  appeared  to  present 
the  cfaarajoter  of  order  and  dm^thm."  f 

The  members  of  the  new  Parliament  having  assembled  on  th^ 
14th  of  Jantiaiy,  and  Mr.  Manners  Suttoft  having  been  re-electe^ 
Speaker,  the  iPrince  Regent's  speech  was  delivered  by  commissio|i 
on  the  21st.  The  most  important  passage  itt  thfiat  speech  was  it 
connection  with  the  announcement  of  the  deiath  of  the  Queen  :-r 
^'HU  Royal  Highness  has  cdihmanded  us  to  direct  your  attention 
to  the  consideration  of  snch  messiires  as  this  melam>koly  event 
has  rendered  necessary  and  expedient  with  respect  to  the  care  of 
his  Majesty^  sdcred  person."  '  This  was  the  j>reliminary  to  a  BiU 
appointing- the 'duke  of  York  as-  a  successor  to  the  Qween  in  the 
dfftce  df  King'sl  Custoi.  In  a  committee  on  the'  Civil  List  it  wa^ 
propotstd  that  the  sum  of  io,oqo/.,  which  her  Majidsty  had  received 
Miiai^cdfmt  of  this  office,  should  be  tontlnued*  to  the.dnkt  of  Yofh. 
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The  Windsor  establishment  was  proposed  to  be  reduced  from 
100,000/.  to  50,000/.  The  motion  of  Mr.  Tiemey,  that  these 
charges  should  be  defrayed  out  of  the  privy  purse,  was  negativtfd 
by  a  majority  of  95.  The  proposed  allowance  to  the  duke  of  York 
was  the  subject  of  continued  and  animated  debate.  The  repug- 
nance to  this  measure  was  not  confined  to  the  ordinary  parliament- 
ary Opposition.  Lord  GrenviUe  thought  that  there  was  "  some- 
thing very  revolting  in  paying  a  sum  of  10,000/.  per  annum  to 
superintend  the  condition  of  his  father,  that  father  being  the  sov- 
ereign of  the  country."^  He  was  apprehensive  that  this  would  be 
a  very  general  feeling.  Sydney  Smith  did  not  probably  expre^ 
himself  too  strongly,  after  the  House,  on  the  22nd  of  March,  had 
divided  upon  the  question,  that  the  clause  granting  10,000/.  a  year 
to  the  duke  of  York  should  stand  as  part  of  the  Royal  Household 
Bill,  and  the  majority  for  the  clause  had  been  59 : — "  You  see  this 
spirited  House  of  Commons  knows  how  to  demean  itself  when  any 
solid  act  of  baseness,  such  as  the  10,000/.  to  the  duke  of  York,  id 
in  agitation.**  t  Mr.  Charles  Williams  Wynn,  in  a  letter  to  the 
marquess  of  Buckingham,  shows  that  there  were  other  reasons  for 
this  measure  than  the  desire  to  put  a  large  sum  into  the  somewhat 
empty  pockets  of  the  king's  son  : — "  The  duke  of  York's  anxious 
wish  was  to  have  avoided  the  question,  by  declining  all  salary ;  but 
general  GrenviUe  says,  *the  Regent  compelled  him  to  take  it.*  And 
one  of  the  duke*s  most  intimate  friends,  who  came  down  to  vote* 
for  him  last  night,  told  Phillimore,  in  confidence,  that  the  answer 
lo  the  duke's  request  was,  '  So,  sir !  you  want  to  be  popular  af  our 
expense.*  *'  { 

The  state  of  the  currency,  and  the  question  of  the  resumption 
of  cash  payments,  were  subjects  of  paramount  importance  in  the 
deliberations  of  this  session.  Secret  Committees  of  both  Houses 
had  l>een  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land. Early  in  April  both  committees  presented  Reports,  recom- 
mending that  a  Bill  should  be  forthwith  passed  to  prohibit  the 
continuance  of  the  payment  in  gold  by  the  Bank  of  their  n6tes 
issued  previous  to  the  ist  of  January,  1817,  in  conformity  with  the 
voluntary  notice  to  that  effect  of  the  directors.  The  circulatioii  elf 
these  notes  having  been  unusually  large,  and  the  price  of  gold  being 
about  3  per  cent,  above  that  of  paper,  six  or  seven  millions  Inul 
<been  rapidly  withdrawn  from  the  Bank  co£Fers.  *  If  was  stated  in 
the  Reports  of  thie  Committees  tliat  the  measure  which  thiey  recom- 
mended liad  for  its  object  to  facilitate  the  final  and  complete  re«- 

•  "Court  of  Eng!and  during  the  Regency,"  vol  ii.  p.  ^16, 
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IPTBtiott  of  cask  payinefnt««  Mr.  Peel,  .who  had  been  first  re* 
Curned  to  Parliament  m  1809^  and  who  was  oow^  at  tlse  age  of 
thirty'Oae,  member  for  the  University  of  O^ord,  was  chosen  chairr 
man  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  currency 
(|ue$tv>n.  He  tlien  filled  no  office  under  government.  ^  In  the 
agitation  of  this  question  he  first  signally  manifested  that  remark- 
able'quality  of  ttioid  which  led  to  the  most  important  results  of  his 
statesmanship.  Early  in  Februvy  Mr.  Wynn  wrote,  "Peel,  who 
is  the  eliairman  oi  the  Bank  Committee,  pmf e^sesti  I  find,  to  have 
as  yet  formed  .no  opinion  on  the  subject,  but  .to  be  ofisff  to  convic- 
Hon;  and  the  skme  is  the  languagejOf  the^duke.of  Wellington."* 
On,  the  24th  of  May  the  'ministerial  resolutions  were  proposed  to 
the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Peel.  The  Besoluticm  which  hfi 
bad  to  submit  to  the  House  had  been  adopted  unanimously  by  th^ 
Committee.  In  consequence  of  the  evidence  befpre  the  Committee, 
^nd  the  disculrfions  upon  it,  his  opinion  with  regard  to  this  quesi- 
tion  had  undergone  a  material  change.  "He  was  ready  to  avow, 
without,  shame  or  remorse,  that  he  went  into  the  Committee  with 
a  y^X'j  different-opinion  {ron^tthat  whiG;h.he  at  present  entertained; 
for  his  views  of  the  subject  were  most  materially,  different  when  he 
voted  against  the  resolutions  brought  fprward  by  Mr.  Horner  in 
181 1,  as  the  chai.rman  of  the  Bullion  Committee.  ...  He  now,  with 
very  little  modification,  concurred  in  the  principles  laid  down  in  the 
fourteen  first  resolutions  submitted  to  the  House  by  that  very  able 
and  much  lamented  individual.  He  conceived  them  to  represent 
the  t^ue  nature  and  laws  of  our  monetary  system.*'  f  Founded 
upon  the  resolution  thus  p^pposed,  the  Act  for  the  gradual  resump- 
tion of  cash  payments,  commonly  known  as  Peel's  Act,  was  passed 
on  the  23rd  p£  June.  By  th^  m^s^sure  the  restriction  upon  cash 
payments  was  continued  until  February,  J820 ;  and  it  was  pro- 
vided that  from  the  ist  of  February  to  the  1st  of  October,  the  pub* 
lie  should  be,  entitled:  to  demand  paymentof  notes  in  gold  bullion, 
in  quantities  qf  not  less  than  sixty,  ounces,  at  the -rate  of  81^.  per 
ounce ;  and  that  the  same  mode  of  payment  in  bullion,  at  a  grad- 
ualfy  reduced  rate  per  ounce,  should  continue  till  the  ist  of  May, 
1822,  after  which  date  current  gold  coin  of  the  realm  might  be  de- 
manded in  exchange  for  notes.  The  Bank  anticipated  this  period, 
resuming  the  payment  of  its  notes  in  specie  on  May  i.  1820. 

It  ^vas  in.  this  Session  of  Parliament  that  sir  James  Mackintosh 
lucceeded  to  a  great  trust  which  devolved  upon  him  by  the  death 
of  sir  Samuel  Romilly-^the  advocacy  of  amendment  in  the  crimi- 

*  "  Court  of  England  during  the  Regency,''  vol.  U.  p.  30a* 
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rial  laws.  Or>  the  2nd  ti  Mardh,  Ke  mo^ed  for  a  Select  Commftteif 
*to  c6ndfdei'  of  so  hioch  of  the  Crintitil}  Laws  a^  re1at«s  td  capltail 
ponlshment  in  felonies/'  He  did  not  propose,  he  sacid^  to  form  M 
hew  cHifiinal  code,  nor  to  suggest  the  al^othlon  of  the  punishment 
of  d^alh,  nor  to  take  away  the  right  of  pirdon  from  the  crown ;  hp 
did  not*  aim  at  realizing  any  universal  prlncrpte.  His  object  was  tCK 
bring  the  letter  of  the  law  more  near  to  its  praetke,  undef  which: 
the  remission  of  the  law  formed  the  rule  and  the  execmiion  the  «Jt^ 
teptiort.  "  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  evils  which  «an  befai  a  ooan-^ 
try  whert  the  cridinal  law  and  the  virtuotis  feeling  of  the  cotnmttu 
nity  are  in  hostility  to  each  other.  They  carinot  be  long  at  vxriantnl 
without  injury  tO'one,  perhaps  to  both.  '^On^  of  mjh  objects  is,  td 
apphjx^mate  them ,-  io  make  good  meh  the  atntious  supporters  «0 
the  criminal  law,  andhto  restore,  it  it  has  been  injured,  that  zealon^ 
attachrtient  to  tlwlaw  in  general,  which,  eve©  in  thef  most  tempeis^ 
tnous  tfmes  of  our  history,  has  distinguished  the  people  of  England 
amon^  the  nations  of  the  world. '^*  The  proposition  of  sfr  Jamei^ 
Mackintosh  was  opposed' by 'the*  §bvernment,  but,  Upon  a  diVi^ 
ion,  tile  numbers  in  favom-  of  fh^  -  rfioti^n  were  147  j  against  illi 
laS.  The  Ttepoft  of  the  Committed  rec6mr*!ended  the  repeal  m 
many  capital  punishments.*  S!x  bills;  Embodying  some  «ff  Ihes^ 
recommendations,  were  intrbd\K!red  by  Mackihtosh  ih  the  Ses^iOil 
of  1S20.  .      *        ^v 

The  determination  of  the  Lord  ' Chancellor  to  stand,  with6trf 
yielding  an  inch,  upon  the  ancient  ways,  was  put  to  the  test  by  § 
remarkable  occurrence  in  i8t8.  In  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  \ri 
the  celebrated  case  of  Ashfbrd  and  Thornton,  an  "  appeal  bf  ma^ 
der  **  was  prosecuted,  which  involved  such  a  "trial  by  battle  ''aJi 
Shakipere  has  exhibited  between'"*  the  armourer  and  JiKmatt.*'f 
l^ord  Campbell  says,  as  regards  the  appeal  of  murder  in  !8i8,  '*  I 
myself  saw  the  appellt^,  on  'being  required  to  plead,  throw  doWii 
his  gauntlet  on  the  floor,  and  insist  on  cleafin^  his  innocence  by 
battle— as  tli^  judges  held  he  was  entitled  to  do:"  Lord  Ciiiripb^li 
addjf,  tliat  it  was  the  opinion  of  many  great  lawyers  Ihat  this  appeal 
of  miji'der,  which  might  be  brought  after  ari  act^uiftal  before  a  yxrff 
and  in  whicTi  the  Crown  hiid  no  power  to  pardon,  was  a  gfonoui 
badge  of  the  rights  and  privileges  <!rf  Englishmen.  *'Yef  Lofd 
ChancelioV  tl^on,  to  the  amazement  of  thi  H6ttsti  of  Peers  arrd  6f 
the  Dub^ic,  moved  the  second  reading  ofa  Bill,  feent  up  by  the  Com- 
mons, t<>  r^ijorm  those  practices,  which  he  described  as  abuses,  ami 
ftotwith^tattding  their  antiquity,  attacked  in  the* most  unsparfng*rrlai9 

*  Hansard,  vol.  xxxix.  col  784.  t  Hei)ry.VI.MS0c«i)d  Parapet  a,  scene  9. 
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Mr. "  <  The  oany^r^ioo  o£  iQrd  El^foji.  VJ^.^he^uppprt  at  a^iy;  leg^ 
iqi9ov^tion  was  ^<  more  r^markabLej  iiv^^much  iasib^.w9is  opposo^ 
U>  a  gfea»t  popular  authority,  tl>c  Common  CpuoqU  qt  the-  City,  ^ 
I^^ond^,  who  petitioned  Parliament  tha^  the  people  mig^t,.aot  .^f 
deprived  of  their  aacient  ^d  undoubtied  right  of^ppoa^  in  cviiaw^ 
cases,        •■'  .f  .  '      -.      .     '        '».,('  ,';•"[ 

la  this  ^^s^ipn.K  the^  que3ti^9 .  .of  Parliamentary  Refqifm.vfM 
again  agitated  i;iiy  &ir  Fi^afioi^  Burd^Uf  H^  propo^ed.tbat^v  early  in 
the  next  $e$^09,  the  Ho^s^dK)uld  take  into  its /cpufri^e^ra^if^il  tl^ 
state  of  the  represejotatioi^  .  J  lie  occasion  wa^  remarkaj^Ie  fw  Uif 
first  declaration  ol  the  opijaipns  o£  lord  Jk>hi)  RU|SSf  V,-  whQ  hc^d  (vi^ 
tqrpd  the  Hou^e  of  Con^njopa  ipi  18133,  a^tbepge.-ottvifentgrTonfb 
Lord  John'^id|iat  agree  witi^  th^^'Wlpapppps^fiall  ai)dreve>^y  9y% 
tern  of  Reform  r  He  agreed  ia  the  propriety  of  disfranchis^gsn^^Qli 
boroughs  as  werq  notoriqusly,  corfuptj.  he  Mfould  restrict  thpjdMr^t 
tJon  of  Pariiam^at  :to  three  years,  1  f*  H^  cpuld  not,  howefver;  ple<ilg0 
himself  to  support  a  measure  that  went  the  length  o^  PfPPQslng.an 
inqi»ry  into  the  general  state  e£  the  rrepresenta^n^' because  '^uch 
an  Inquiry  waif  calculated  to  thr9^w.a  ^luKuppn  .tJb.e.  repr^sef^tatiqii 
of' the  country,  and  to  fill  th^miipds^qi  the  pepple  witn  vag;^  ai94 
inxlelini te.  alarp^s.V  f  At  tl>eiclo^  oi  the.  s,es5ion,  Ip^d  Johp, ,  J^u^ 
sell  announqe^  his  intention^  on,  the  iiex^  n^eXing'.o^.  F^rliaipe^j^ 
to  propose  the  disfrfinchisemjent  ojf  Qrampound,  thei  qom-uption  ^ 
which  borough  had  become  notorious.  .  -  He  intijna^ed  that  |if^ 
§hould  propose  also  to  adopt  the  principje  which  had  not.  yet  beex^ 
recognized  by  tlie  House — the  principle  qJ  admitt^,  the  unreprj^ 
s^nted.l^rge  towns  into  a  share  of  the  repres^nt^ti^n.  1  li^.the,  sef* 

?ion.of  1820^  these  proposals  .werer.Vrpught.  fpr^ar^  by. hw  ^B 
certain,  resolutioqs,  which  were  met  in  ^  CQWUatory  spirit, by .thj? 
government.'  Eventually  Grampound  .jvas  dis:fr^^chise4'i^' iS^^^ 
and- it  was  agre.ed  by  the  Coi^imoris  that^  x\^.  Xy^O  varaj^t  sea^ 
should  be  given  t9  the  town  of  JLeeds.  The  tords^^jhoy^every  r^ 
jected  this  extension  of  the  representation  t^  grea.t  tqwn^  and.aJ^- 
signed  two  additional  member^  tp  the  cpunjty  ,of  York;,  The  ^fi^x 
erate  Reformers  I\ad  become  hppeful,  whe^i  lofd  Cas.tlereagh,g3,Yp 
his  s^sent  to.  lordjohp  Russell's  motion  in  i^;?p.  Sidney  Smi^b 
writes  to  earl  Gray,  expressing;  his  opinion  that,  this  a?s.ent  ".  \pf 
eludes  every  tiling  that  is  .imp<>^tant ;  thaf  a  disfranchised  borougji 
may  be  taken  out  of  the  surrouwling  hundred  and  conferred  lejsfjf 
where  \  or  rather,  that  it  neeil  .pptv  necessarily  be  thrown  fLntp  tV 
purrounding  ^lundred."  {^  '      .         .  -     .1 

■ :  r^9  the  3rd  of  May,  the  f^ryid  eloquence  of  Mr.Gratta^  w^ 

I      •*^Livesof  the  ChanceJlors,"  chap.  203.  t  HiPSapi^.voLKl.  col.^4^  ,^A 
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lieard  for  the  last  time  fn  the  House  of  Conmions  in  support  of  the 
fneasure  nearest  his  heart,  that  of  Catholic  Emancipation.  He 
tnoved,  that  the  state  of  the  laws  by  which  oaths  or  declarations 
kre  required  to  be  taken  as  qualifications  for  the  exercise  of  civil 
functions,  as  far  as  affected  His  Majesty's  Roman  Catholic  sub- 
jects, should  be  taken  into  consideration  by  a  Committee  of  the 
Whble  House.  After  the  speech  of  Gratta»,  the  H<Jusewas  impa- 
C!fent  to  dlviide.  The  numbers  were  24T  for  the  mo\3in ;  '^43  agfainst 
ft*.  In  the  new  Parliament,  on  the  28th  of  April,  ¥82t>,  sir  Hfenry 
Parnell  gave  notice  that 'Mr.  Grattan  wotild,  on  the  nth  of  May, 
submit  to  the  House  a  motion  for  the  Removal  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
cflib  disabilities.  The  great  Irish  orator  had  arrived  in  Londoh  in 
at  state  of' much  debility,  aAd  his  friends  temonstrated  that  the  ex^ 
tirtton  that  he  contemplated  would  be  attended  with  serious  injury 
to  his  feeble  health.  His  answer  was,  "I  shouktbe  happy  to  die 
In  the  discharge  of  my  duty."  He  died  on  the  i4tH  of  May,  at  the 
kge  of  seventy. 

<■  On  the  t3th  of  July,  Parliament  was  prorogued  by  the  PHnce 
Regent  in  person.  Thfei^  was  a  pa«isage  in  the  Royal  Speech 
(silculated  to  renew  the  alarni  tliat  apjiears  to  ha^re  subsided  at"  the 
beginning  of  the  yfear,  when  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act  had  been  deemed  no  longer  necessary.  The  Prince  Regent 
h6\f  said,  "  I'have  observed  with  greatconcern  the  attempts  which 
fiave  recently  been  tnade  in  some  of  the  manufacturing  districts  to 
fake  advantage  of  circumstances  of  loCal  distress,  to  excite  a  spirit 
t>f' disaffection  to  the  iristltutions  and  government  of  the  country.'* 
'There  had  been  considerable  interruption  10  the  prosperous  state 
6f  trade  from  February  to  July.  The  number  of  bankruptcies  was 
titiusually  great V  Credit  was  very  generally  impaired  ;  the  demand 
fbr  labouf  was  of  course  ^roportionably  aflfected,  and  the  rate  of 
Wages  was  necessarily  ,rpwer*'  At  the  same  time  the  price  of  food 
Ha^d  been  steadily  aav^aiicing. '  There  had  been '  meetings  of  the 
Operative  classes' In  t^artcashire  and  at  Glasgow,  to  consider  tive 
low  rate '  of  wages,  and  to  appeal  to  public  sympathy  upon  their 
fifstressed  conditi6n.  Gradually,. however,  at  these  meetings  the 
peacefably  disposed  were  borne  d0wn  by  the  turbulent,  and  the. 
Speeches  assumed  that  character  of  political  violence  that  justified 
tne  terms  of  the  Princ6,  Regent's  Speech.  Parliament,  however, 
separated  without  any  expectation  that  serious  mischief  was  at  hand. 
Many  of  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  were,  seeking  a  temporary 
repose  from  their  official  labours. .  The  Lord  Chancellor,  perplc^xed 
&Jr  events  which  we  shall  now  have  to  describe,  writes  to  his 
brother  In  August,  "Your  exhortations  to  the  King's  servants,  I 
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doubtycan't  reach  many  of  them,  for,  with  exception  of  Liverpool 
Castlereagliy  Sidmouth,  Wellington,  Van,  and  myself,  they  are  al), 
eight  in  nuinberi  ia  different  parts  of  Europe.'  * 

At  a  great  open  air  meeting  at  Stockport  on  the  28th  of  Jun^i 
;iir  Charles  Wolseley^  bart.,  was  the  chairman,  there  commencing 
a  career  which  ended  in  the  jail,  and  might  hav«  ended  on  the 
scaffold.  He  told  his  audience  that  he  was  one  of  those  who  ha^ 
mounted  the  ramparts  of  the  Bastile  at  the  commencement  of  the 
French  Revolution,  and  he  would  never  shrink  from  attacking  tb^ 
Bastiles  of  his  own  country.  Oa  the  12th  of  July,  at  a  meeting 
held  at  New  UaU  Hill,  near  Birmingham,  sir  Charles  Wokeley  waf 
elected  'M^islatorial  attorney  and  representative  "  for  that  towi). 
The  government  naturally  became  alarmed,  and  caused  sir  Charley' 
Wolseley,  and  a  dissenting  preacher,  to  be  indicted  for  seditious 
words  spoken  by  them  at  the  meeting  at  Stockport.  Wolseley  wa# 
arrested  at  bis  own  house,  WoUeley  Park,  in  Staffordshire.  At  yi 
great  assembly  in  Smithiield,  where  Hunt  presided,  Harrison  wa^ 
arrested  ;  and  on  being  conveyed  to  Stock])ort,  the  constable  whp 
arrived  there  with  him  was  attacked  and  shot  These  events  pro^ 
duced  great  alarm.  Lord  Sidmouth,  in  a  private  letter  of  the  ijtk 
of  August,  expressed  bis  opinion  that  *^  the  laws  were  not  stroag 
enough  for  the  times,  but  that  they  must  be  made  so."  Neverth^ 
less,  he  thought  the  plentifuf  season  w^St  unfavourable  for  sedKloi^ 
and  that  at  Manchester  there  was  happily  an  increased  demand  fof 
labour.f  The  attention  of  the  Home-ofiic^  had  naturally  beei^ 
directed  to  Manchester  with  some  anxiety,  for  a  public  meeting  ha4 
been  called  by  the  Reformers,  who  had  now  taken  the  name  of. 
Radicals,  far  tbe  ninth  of  August,  to  elect  a  ''  legislatorial  attorney  '* 
as  representative  ol  that  place.  The  magistrates,  jn  consequence^ 
issued  a  notice  declaring  such; a  meeting  to  be  iilegaly  and  requiring 
the  pfsople,  at  their  peril,  to  abstain  from  attending  it<  The  design 
was  relinquished ;  and  another  meeting  was  advertised  to  be  bel4 
in  St.  Petar*g  Field,  in  Manchester,  ^Or  the  purpoee  of  petitioning 
i^r  a.  Reform,  of  Parliament  One  great  pause  of,  alarm  at  the  bq- 
ginntng  of  August  was  derived  from  fepresentatioos  made  to  tb^ 
Lanc^hire  m^igistrates,  that,  in,  the  neighbourhoods  o^.  Bufy,  of 
Bolton,  and  of>  Rochdale,  there  were  nightly  asisembUe^  of  igres^t 
numbers  of  men,  wba  met  together  for  the  purpose  of  Jle^rniz^ 
and  practising  military  training.  There  is  no  evideric^  that  thesjp 
meetings  for  drill  had  been  long  continued,  or  that  there  had  l^ee:p 
any  attempt  to  conduct  the  drillings  in  secret    A  v,e^,plausiblf 

t  **  Lile  of  Lord  $idmowth|"  A^oV;iu,  p-  x^^      • 
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•reason  for  this  practice,  at  this  particular  period,  is  given  by  on^, 
trho  was  freely  admitted  to  all  the  councils  of  the  Reformers,  and 
as  freely  differed  from  them  ^en  they  contemplated  any  resort 
to  physical  force.  Bamford  says,  that  the  Reformers  had  been 
frequently  taunted  by  the  pfess  with  their  ragged  d?rty  appearance 
<it  their  assertiblages,  with  the  confusion  of  their  proceedings,  and 
•the  mob-like  crowd  in  wliich  their  numbers  were  mustered.  Ill 
preparation  for  the  great  meeting  of  the  i6th  of  August,  the  Com- 
mittees issued  injunction^  for  a  display  of  cleanliness,  sobriety,  and 
order.  He  adds;  **  ordei^  in  our  movements  was  obtained  by  drfll- 
4ng,"  and  "  peace,"  according  to  a  subsequent  injunction  of  the 
•Committees,  was  to  be  secured  '*  by  a  prohibition  of  all  weapons  df 
^offence  or  defence ;  and  by  the  strictest  discipline  of  silence,  steadi- 
tiess,  and  obedience  to  the  directions  of  the  condu<*tors."  Nothing 
Can  look  more  harmless,  and  even  i>oetTcaI,  than  Bamford's  descrif)- 
tion  of  the  evening  drills.  They  were,  he  says,  "  to  our  sedentary 
%veavers  and  spinners,  periods  of  healthful  exercise  and  enjoyment-; 
our  drill  misters  Nvcre  generally  old  sold^ei^s  of  the  line,  or  of  mTI^- 
•fia  or  local  miliiia  regiments.  They  put  the  lads  through  thek* 
lacings  in  qukk  time,  and  soon  learned  tHem  to  march  wHh  a 
^feadlness  and  a  regularity  which  would  not  haree  disgraced  a  re|^- 
itieht  on  parade.  When  dusk  came,  and  we  could  no  longer  see  tb 
^ork,  we  jumped  from  our  looms,  and  rushed  to  the  sweet  cool  afr 
of  the  fields,  or  the  waste  lands,  or  the  green  lane-sides.  We 
ihustered,  we  fell  into  rank,  we  faced,  marched,  hiilted,  face'd  about, 
'dcmiitermarched,  halted  a^ain;  dfessed,  and  wheeled  in  quick  sut!- 
tts^ion,  and  Without  confusfoh ;  or,  in  the  gray  of  a  fine  SundaV 
mbttj,  we  would  saunter  through  the  mists,  fragrant  with  the  tiigftt 
6dour  of  flowers  tind  of  new  hay,  and  ascending -the  Tandle  hiHs, 
ftaitite  the  broiad  suu,  as  he  cUmbed^ifrom  behind  the  hl^  mofn^ 
^  Saddle^orth.''*  Nevertheless,  although  there  were  no  armeti 
•meetlngi  and  lib  midnight  drillings,  we  ban  understand  the  feaffe 
^  one  of  the  Manchester  magistrates,  who  deposed  that*^Wh^h 
He  saw  the  party  with  the  bhie  and  green  banners  come  upoii  tht 
Held  In  beautiM  order,  not  until  then  did  he  become  aUhned.'*  ;4 
•  '  It  Was  announced  that  at  the  meeting  of  the  t6th  of  Augtisfc, 
'*MV.  .Htfnt  would  take  the  cliiiir.  The  arrival  of  the  hero  of  ttie 
*iflay,  preceded  tiy  flags  ftying,  and  a  band  of  tnrusic,  was  hailed  by  i 
ilibut  from  eTyity  thousand  i^rsons.  Tfie  greater  part  of  tfifc 
vast  assemblkge  was  rtot  composed  of  the  opieratives  of  Manchei- 
ten  Detachiu^Yits,"  each  6f  several  thousand '  p^rs'ous,  came  Mfts 
the  neighbouring  jnanufactudag  districts,  most  of  these  bodies 
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arriving  in.  that  miHikir)'  order  lor  viiich  they  appear  to  have  h^d- A 
ixxBsiderabifi  aptitude:'  Bamford  was  himself  the  9oiuhidtor  olAhk 
procession  of  his  WloiM-townsmen  ci  MMdleton,  wb»  marched  fiita 
abrea»tt  every  huanhred  haying*  a  kiader  dttstfngvished  by  a  s(M?ig  ^ 
laurel  in  his  hat,  and  these  ieaders  being  diretted  by  superior  oSh 
bers.  The  MkkdUietOR '  bond  had  two  silk  Gags^  en-  which  were 
inscribed,  lUniityand  Strength,  Li>erty  and  Fratermty,*  '  Pariia^ 
menis  Annual,  Suilfage  UnlversaL'  They  also  bore  a  crimsMi 
velvet  cap  of  Liberty/  The  number  of  the  Middkton  mea  was 
three  tboasaaxl;  iod  they  were  joined  by  a  slmiiak  number  of 
Rochdale  people*  As  they  entered  Manchesfer,  they^foond  thai 
many  other  parties  had  preceded  them,  including'  that  of 'the  Leeda 
and  Saddleworth  Union,  bearing  a  black  flag,  with  tiie  .>vords  te 
white  letters,  of  *  EqosA  Representation  or  Deaths'  it  wouM 
appear  thart  these  omtnous  wcrdfewere  liilie'  m  acoOfdance  with 
the  le3ral  sph-it  of  the  populace,  wlwi»  are  stated  t&  ha^vf^very  gene^ 
rally  takea  d&  ^eir  /hats  wfaca-  the  band'  playcjd  ^  Odd  save  the 
King.'  Mn  Hunt  arrifves ;  he  mounts  the  hnstan^ft-:  he  has.  his  di^ 
tihguished.  white  hat  inJiis  hand  as  he  Ixyws  to' dre  people;. he 
begins  to  address  the  assembly  amidst  a  proiouiid  aiHeaJoe.  Aftev  a 
lew  sentences  he  panses ;  there  is  a  pressiirejfrom  the'ver^eof  the 
ield  towards  the  hustings;  a  body  of  cavahry  is  sdriviiig to  mabt^ 
way  tiu*6ugh  the  terrified  multitude. 

From  the  exaggerated  cOBtempdraryactotihts„  it  is  difficult  te 
derive  a  cletaraod  cdnnected  retrospect  ef  the  causes  nhkfli  led  toi 
sach  ah.  onslaught  wpoti  a  peaceabk  asseiKbia^,.as'wdidd  psti^ 
history  in  continuing  to  designate  it  by  its  original  ibamev  ^the 
Manchestei^  massacre/ .  To  obitain  ah  impartial  view  of  the  cbncnn^ 
stances  we  mttst  refer  to  the  statements  of  the  Lanca^ire  magii-t 
Crates 'in  the  papers  laid  belotis  pafflunMnt'?  to  the  evUkftce  upott 
the  trial  o£  Hunt  and  his  a^solciateS'^  and  to -narratives  of  indi^' 
vrdnals  which  1iaV^  I  appieared  in  more. 'recent  timesv  Twe&ty-five 
years  after*  these  ocdurrencesy'sir  Wiltiwn  JolUfid  supplied  to  the' 
biographer  of  lord  3idiD0uth|ta  cireviiastae^ial  narrative  of  the 
events  which  he  had  hirieself  wilsneesed.OQ:  the  K^h  of  August, 
when  aciiag  as  a-Ueutenaat  Snithe  XSth  H>us$ars,  H^  regiment 
li^  been  quartered  in  Maaohester  atout.  six  we^ks^  It  was  hiiS. 
first  acquaintance,  he  Katd,  with  a  large  manu£acturhig  population ;. 
he  had  '^Uttle  knowledge  of  the  ct>n4ittoa  of  that  populatioai* 
whethet:  dr  no  a  great  degfee  of  distress  was  then  prevalent  ^ 
or,  whether  or  no,  the  distrust,  and  bad  Seeling  wh^h  appeared  to 
eodst:  between  the  employera  and  employed  wa$  wholly  or  ia  pari 
causi4  i/ytbe  agitation  of  poUti^i^al  que^tioas."*.-  There  .vi^« an 
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junple  military  force  of  the  regular  army,  who  were  stationed  ta 
Manchester;    and  some  companies  of  ^he  .86th  regiment,  and 
of  the  Cheshire  Yeomanry^  had  also  been  brought  into  town.    Sir 
William  JoUiffe  adds,  <'  there  was  a.  troop  of  Manchester  Yeomanry 
Cavalry,  consisting  of  about  forty  members,  who,  from  the  manner 
in  which  they  were  made  use  of  (to  say  the  least)  greatly  aggravated 
the  disasters  of  the  day.     Their  ranks   were  dtieAy  filled  by 
wealthy  master  manufacturers ;  and,  without  the  kndwle<%e  which 
would  have  been  possessed  by  a  (strictly  speaking)  military  body« 
they  were  placed,  most  unwisely  as  it  appeared,  under  the  imme* 
diate  command  and  ordevs  of  the  civil  authorities.''  *     The  magis* 
trates  had  been  taking  depositions,  and  deliberating  upon  some 
course  of  action,  through  the  Saturday  and  Sunday  which  precede 
fed  the  meeting.      They  had  been  in  communication  with  Lord 
Sidmouth,  who  had  told  them  **  that  he  expected  occasion  to  arise 
for  their  energy  to- display  itself,  and  that  they  might  f eel  asstired 
of  the  cordial  support  of  the  government.''    Mr.  Bond,  the  London 
Police  Magistrate,  had  at  this  time  observed  to  lord  Sidmouth 
that,  'Mn  periods  of  disorder  and  approaching  insurrection,  the 
most  difficult  and  important  point  is  to  ascertain  to  what  extent 
you  shall  allov^  the  .evil  to  proceed :  for  unless  there  is  e&ou^fa 
done  to  Indicate  great  and  threatening  danger^  the  better  classes 
will  not  be  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  interference*      You  can 
never, -therefore,. call  the  law  into  execution  with  any  good  effect 
before  tibe  mischief  is  in  part  accomplished."  f     Upon  this  equivo^ 
eating  and  most  dan^rous  principle  the  Laacasbire  magistrates 
appear  to  have  acted     They  had  a  warrant  ready  for  the  arrest 
of  the  leaders  of  this  meeting.    They  delayed  its  execution  tiU 
Hunt  and  the  otHers  to  be  arrested  were  surrounded  by  a  muL» 
titude,  equal  in  number  to  one-half  of  the  entire  population  of 
Manchester  and   Salford  at  that  period. '.  This  multitude  was 
wedged  together  in  the  narrow  area  of;  St.  Petei^s  Field,  now 
built  over,  but  then  an 'Unenclosed,  space  of  about  three  acres, 
approached  by  several  principal  streets.     A  small  body  of  con- 
stables were  stationed  close  to  the  hustings,  and  a  continued  line 
df  the  same  civil  force  maintaihed  a  communication  with  the 
lhagistrates,  who  were  assembled  at  a  private  house  on  the  south 
fiide  of  tl]e  Field.     The  distance  from  the  hustings  to  this  liouse 
was  about  three  hundred  yards.     The  Manchester  Yeomanry  were 
aftationed'in  Mdsley-street.     Two  squadrons  of  the  15th  Hussars 
W^re  in  waiting*,  dismounted,  in  a  street  to  the  north  of  the  Field, 
alt  a  distance  from  4t  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile.     In  this  position* 
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-^tfac  Reform  orators  ready  to  beginv  tbe'po|)ula«e  eagerly  wavtin^, 
thcoavalry  and  yeomanry  at  hand,  the  roagUitrate^^in  fuli  condaV% 
^^the  warrant  for  the  apprehension  -of  'the  leiaders  itas  giveli 
itD  Nadfnv  the  chief  obastable  of  Manchester,  t6  execute  H^ 
<OHild  not  ^arry  his  ordehs'lnto  e^ect,  hr  declared,  wffh  ilie  biVll 
power  at  his'oommahd.  It  was  imtiftevlialely  d^ettnined  that  (H^ 
jchief  constable' should  have  military  aid.  Bamford,  havitig  seeii 
Hunt  taking  Off  bis  whPte  bat,  ai^  begiifihing^  to  address  tfab 
peopie,  very  Wlaely  v^etit  ont  of  the  cfrdwd  fd  obtain  some  iiefr^^H- 
mentsi  after,  his  long  krtardi.  H«r<  heard  a  noise  and  strange  mai^ 
msr  artsingi'  and"^*'saw  a  party'  of  •  C^vatry  iii' bkie  and  whH^ 
UBJlomi  come  trotthig,  sword  in  hand,  round  the  cbmer  ol 
ft  gan^ken  wall,  and  to- the  front  of  a  row  of  new  houseis,  wb«l-e  fhe^ 
reined  up  in  a  iiae^"  The  men  in  blue  and  white  were  the  Ye<dK- 
manry.  He  went  back  nearer  the*  husthv^  to  see  what  this  mdve^ 
ment  meant  The  mounted  troops  were  receti^ed  ^with  a  shotsft 
which  Bamford  understood,  as  ^ne  of  good  will.  The  military 
shouted  again,  audi  dashed  forward.'  There  was:  a  general  cry  iA 
the  quarter  where  he  stood,. o<  ^  Stand  fast,)  *'  The  ^VHSry  were  Ui 
conhisioo:  -they  evidently  could  not;  with  ail  the  weight^  man  afi4 
horse,  fienetrate  that  compact  masts  of' humait  beings >;''andtheil' 
sabres  wcre>plied  to  hew  a  way  through  naked  heldvup  hands  and 
defenceless  heads  V  and  then  chopped  Ihnbs,  and  wound*^ping 
skuUs  \Tere  seen ;;  duid  groans  and  criies  were  mingled  with  the  dui 
of  that  ^hiohrid  confqsuMik"  f  AcdMrdifig  to  the  narratm>  of  sir 
William  JoUiffe,  sona^  one,  who hadr'been  sent.froKi  the  place  of 
meeting  to  bring  up  the  four  troo]3e  of  the  istb  Hussars^  led  the 
way  through  a  number  of  narrow  stceets^  and  by  a  circnftous  routed 
U>  the.southnwestt  Qonter  of  St.  Peter's  Field.  Without  a  halt  or 
pause,  the  commands  ^'  front  and  forward  "  were  given.  Their 
Kne  exteodckl  quite  across  the  grotlnd^  which  in  all  parts  was  so 
illed  with  people  that  their  :hats'  seeoied  to  touch.  The  lieutenant 
of  Hussars  saw  the  Manchester'  troop  of  Ycoraaniyi" Scattered 
singly  or  in  small  granps  over  ihe*  greater  part  of  the  irekl,  literally 
hemmed  up  and  hedged  in  by  tlie  mob,  so  that  they  were  iiowerlesi 
either  to  make  an  iknf.ression  or  to  escape^"  Mr.  Hnlton  the 
cbairmah  of  the  magistrates  states' that  when  the  Hussars  arrived^ 
colonel  L'Estrange,  their  oooMnander,  asked'  him  wliat  he  was  ta> 
doi  ''Good  God,  sir,'.'  exclaimed  Mr.  Hulton,  **  do  y oil*  not  see 
howtheyare  attacking  the  Yeomanry?  Disperse  the  orowdl** 
l^he  panic^struck  magistrate's  order  was  obeyed.  The  trumpet 
BOAioded  the  charge.     The  Hussars  swept  the  mmgJed  mass  ol 
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hfiman  beings  beiote  thtm. .  ''  People,  jneomeB,  and  coostabtes,  in 
4keK  confM3edi attempts  toiescape,  ran  one  over  the^rther ;  so  tbatt^ 
^y  the  timeTme  hid  anrived  at  tiae  lond  of  tibe  fisld^'<the  fugitives 
^f  re  lUeraliy  plied  up  ^  a  cansidecfthie  «ievarti6h  sdMwe  ili«e  levd 
f(>/.^h^igroi«id.'' ^  According  >M>i  sir  WillfSittJeUfiflfe^itlie  Uuason 
4rpr«,lbepieopJe<forw2urd 'wi^,  thje  flad3  of.^eirrswerds^  bnt»<af 
iVv^  inevitably  tbe  ca$e  iji  a]Liclii..a  sitoaiiori,  the  edge twa&  also  iuKii 
Jtl^  co^^idcirstiiat  it  r^do^ds  highly  to^€lri9./f of beatanqeibf  the.  met 
.fha^TOpre  wounds  ^mm  «»ot,  ireodvctd,  whe»  the  ivsaii'  nvmbei'S'are 
considered  wiiUi  ikvbooi'  thfey  calmeilnto  boatHe  ,Qolltm6n*  ^.  In  tsn 
wnutes,^'  says.  Qntnford,  ^fnom  tiietrcttinMacenient  of  the  ha^poc^ 
Itlie  Aekl  waa  an  Open  and  abtnoat  dbserted^faoa«  Th0>sun'ioolQsd 
4ofrn  through  a  »i|Ury  ahd  notioaleasfik-.. «  .  «  Th^.biislBi^;R  r* 
Joined,  with'aieiv  broken  and. heirad  flag-staVeai^ractyiaafll  ta  tdm 
and  gashed  banner  or  4w0  dropping;'  whibit  xiver  theA4rhale:fiehl 
were-,  strewed  oapsk».bon«iet»,  h^^ishawlay  >aiid;  Bhoes^aod  ofcber 
f>ants  pf  male  and  lenlaLedmas^  Aravfiledyiofb^  and  bluodf.'H  la 
llhe evening  Iho : people  aasKmbled  in. |;neatfuiinbftrs  at  the  tndM 
i(}l4baxn-slffe^t^  ¥^u^  nf^DkaCitig  longilagfe.  Tw^  oortipaiups  iof  tk» 
f^iii  regiaaent  o£  Joot  aiadrta  squadron  o£  Husbars  ixing  slaitioned 
4here'asa:naght.)ji<|aet,  vrele  aaaanlted  with  tStxMiies  •ais  tiie  df ijfinvsii 
fcame  on..'  A  ikiagiBtrate  havmg  read  the  Riot  lAuct)' about  thirty 
ahots  were  fired  by  tfae-S8tb^  womnding  three  or  tovr  persons..  The 
AKtonber  lof  those  killed  OB  this  uivliappy  day  didnot>eaoeed  six,  ol 
whom  one  voaaa  apeciall  oanatablej  ani9  anoiheir  one  of  the  Main 
bhesler  Yjeonnaury,  Kvbe  was  -struck  off  hia  iwarse  .by  a  bnck-bak 
About  seventy  petsons  «^ve  received  in  the  Infiimary,  stiff erinf 
from  sab(re  iwoimds,  iracturas  or-coDtnsioae.  Many  anore  are  sup' 
posfed  to  have  returned  lo  Hi^ir  homes  wstkottt  proviaiming- tbeir 
injuilies..  ■   '  '   '  .•<■'..■  »  '    '  '  t 

Hvuaty  and  i^ight  oriten  of  his  companions,,  liaving  benen  aetied 
Upon  the.  hdstings,  -vrere  bnMigbt  balorc  the  magiatranee  apon  a 
bhavge  of  high  treasoh.  T)ie  government  liaving  abandoned  that 
charge,  tbby  were  hdd  tobail,  or  detained  for  th^  iwaat.of  bail,  to 
be  tried  for  a^  misd^eanotir,  upon  the  charge  of  having  conspired 
lo  aher  the  law  by  force  and  threats.  The  Lord  Chancellor  bait 
urged  upon  the  Cabinet  that  the  persons'  arrested  should  be  \tk^ 
dieted  for.  higii  tneason.  The  law  odioers  had  recommended  that 
tbeyaiuouid^e  indijcted  fdr  raisdemeanour ;  aind  lord.Eldon  a^s,' 
*  Who  will  he  bold  enough  to  command  them  to  institute  prosecu- 
tions, such  as  they  tbtn^  they  can't  mahitain  ?  Wlthoat  all  donbty' 
tiie  Mancbe&ter  magistmtes  tnast  be  Supported ;  bat  tbey  are  "Viiryi 
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gftttcmilf  'blamed  heo^  .  For  imy  part,  1  tfaiidc  if  the 'assembly  was 
iHdf  an  unlawfill  assembly,  that  task  will  bo  diffictdt  enough  is 
sound  reasoning*  >  If  the  meeting  'was  an  overt  act  of  treason^ 
their  jilstificaticm  is  bom^dete.  -That  it  was.  svch,  land  thati.tlMi 
Bimnngham  nieeting  was  snoh^  is  my.  >ckar'  opinion**':*  Thel 
Manchester  migisbrates  Were  ^*  sopportod  | "  and  adtbcmgh  ihaft 
veene  i**  very  genezaiijr  blamed  here,'^  lord  Ssdmoifth  addiisssed  InW 
ttrs/to  ihe  lordidifivteniiatB  a£  Laacashrice  -and  'Cheshire,  expreso*^ 
ing,i)poh  the  .special  authority;  o£  the  Prince  "Regent,  *^  the.  great 
satisfiLctioQ  derived  by  his  Rbyad  Higiiness  from  thieir  prompt^  de«* 
eiatve^  and  effideht  ineasnres  for  the  presiervatioii  of  the  puUtci 

tranqiiilltty."  /  )j 

•J  However  jgreat  might  ha^e  been  the  satisiabticm  of  thtt  Prraoei 
Regent' at  5^ihe  coiiditct  o£  tliei  ipagistnitea  and  civil  antlioritfes  A 
Mafeichestery  a^well  as  ei  the  officers  and  tr^ops^  boith  tegnfor  andh 
yitfomanry  eav£|lry/'  f  theni  was  a  very  widely  spread  Icttiingof  id^l 
dfgnation  both  against  magtolnates  and  militaryyin  every  part  of) 
the  )K!higdom.  Strong  resoiiltndns  and  addresses  were  adopted  tii» 
poblio  meetings  of  borou^hs^'add  cities,  and  counties,  iiCtie  lieeA* 
itig^  rough  reply  which  the  Brinoe  Regent  Aiade  to  the  Addrdss* 
dfthv  Common  ConncH  of  tlie  CTty  of  London  at  the  beginning  «tf^ 
September.  In  popnlons  ooiinti^  ahd  ia.  moderate  towbs  the  ei^. 
dtement  was  eqnaUy  great.  Twenty  thonsand  petsonb  aasen^ledt 
at  a  eoonty  meeting  at  Yoric,  caUed  by  the  liigh  sheriff  upon  tfati 
i^e^iaisilion  of  many  ioduential.  free&oiders*  Amongst  tiiose  reqnisit. 
tidnlsts  was  earl  FitzwilHanff  who^  for  this  offence,  ^a^  summaril^} 
dismissed  from  his/  offliee  of  lerd^ieutenant  of  the  West  RidiogU 
In*  Che  soath  as  iwell  ^  in  the  novth,  -  tfcfe  edcdtbment  was  eqnafiii' 
gr^t.  In  the  t^wn  hftH  ^  Reading  We '  ourselves  heard  an  hiM 
mtigoe  •  of  remarkiible  >eloqueace  f roni'  a  yonn^  .natitie  of  that  towoi  (I 
aadwhen  ho'erclaimed,'  *mi 

■     •  ■    '  •  il 

"  We  raust  be  Iree^  or  dle»  who  speak  the  (onga« 
That  Shalcspere  spake,"  *  ^ 

>l) 

a  shout  wmt  ep  from  his  ieUbw^townsmen  that  he  most  have  weAli 
senaembefed  in- the  inerited  success  of  his  a£b^  life.  T}i4t  youngi 
man.  was  Thomas  llbonTaSfoufd.  ,t 1 1 

Thregoveramenft^araiite  df  ^at  period  were  in  a  condition  ofi 
almost  helpless  kenfor.  Eldon  described  the  people  of  this .  countiiyi 
as'  divisible  into  <  two  da8ses,-*<-the  one  class  insane, :  who  mam 
fesftod  their  Sosanlty  m  perfect  apathy,  eating  and  drinkiDg)  as  i£ 

•  **  Lif»«tf 'Lord  Bldeo;"  roViu  pp.  33S,  139. 
t  hmm  «i  Sir  B.  BtooMfidd  to  Lord  Sidmooth. 
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there  was  no  danger  of  political  death, -yea,  even  to^norrow;  con- 
trasted with  the  other  claas,  in  which  he  included  the  Cokes  and 
^edfords,  who  hallooed  on  an  iufunite  maltituJe  to  actH  o£  des- 
peration. "The  country,'' said  the  ChanceUor,  'tnmst  make  new 
la^s  to  meet  this  state  of  things,  or  wCi  must  make  a  shocking) 
choice  between  military  government  and  anarchy.'* %  Parliameikt 
was  called  together,  with  the  very  unwilling  assent  of  lord  Liver- 
pool, to  make  these  new  laws,  which  were  known  ais  the  Six  Aets; 
They  were  Acts  to  prevent  delay  in*  the  administration  of  justice  in 
cases  of  misdemeanour ;  to  preivent  th^  training  of  q^ersonB  in  the 
practice  of  military  evolutions ;  to  authorize  jnstiocsof  the  peaee 
to  seize  and  detain  arms;  to  more  effectually  prevent  seditious 
meetings  and  assemblies.  These  fo«r  iiad  especial  reference  to  the 
dfetnrbed  districts,  though  they  applied  to  the  whole  kingdom.  Thd 
t^fo  other  Acts  were  for  the  prevention*  and  punishment  of  bia^ 
phemous  and  seditious  libel,  and  to  subject  certain  pubiications  to 
the  duties  of  stamps  upon  newspap^vs.  Tb^se  measures  word 
eventually  passed^  although  resisted, at  :every  stage.  The  Hoise^: 
adjourned  on  the  29th  of.  December.  Lord  Campbell  deso^ibes 
••  the  unconstitutional  Code  called  the  Six  Acts,"  as  "the  .latest 
violation  of  our  free  Constitution .'^  The  old  spirit'  of  liberty  wdnlti 
appear  to  have  departed  from  England  when  public  i^eetings  c6uld 
liot  be  held  without  the  licence  of  nlaglstrates ;  when  private 
houses  might  be .  searched  for  amks ;  and  when  a  person  convicted, 
asecondtime  for  publishing  a  libel  might  be<  transported  beyond 
the  seas.  And  yet  the  measures  of  ministers  .hia^d^y  came  up  t(>: 
tbe  expectation  of  the  ultra-Todes  of  thalday.  :The  temper  ot 
iNnne  wlio  belonged  to  the  parlianentaufy  iha^Hty 'may.'be  esUma* 
ted  from  the  tone  of  two  letters  of'Ioi^  CoiChesler.  Mr.  Bankes 
highly  approved  of  the  measure  for  compiling  printers  to  enter 
into  recognizances,  and  for  banishing  for  an  indefinite  term  of  |i>ears 
for  a  second  offence  for  libel.  "  My  only  doubt  is  whether  we  have 
gone  far  enough  in  our  endeavour  to  restrain  and  correct  the  licen- 
tiousness ani  abuse  of  the  press ;  it  is  a  tremendous  engine  in  the 
bands  of  misthievous  men,  of  which  the  crop  never  fails ;  and  the 
ilpiversal  rage  for  spreading  education  among  the-  p6or  renders 
them  more  exposed  to  ill  impressions,  through- that  medium,  than 
they  w^re  in  our  younger  days."  t  l^ord  Redesdale  is  for  root-and- 
hranch  work  that  would  have  been  worthy  of-  the  French  reign  of 
terror :  **  There  is  a  very  bad  spirit  abroad,  but  I  think  it  will  be 
kept  unden     I  doubt  whether  it  would  not  have  beeafortutiateior 

•  •* Life  of  Lord  Edon,!'  vol.  ii.  p.  34o«     '      ' 
I  «•  Dory  ui  Lunl  Colchester,"  vol.  iii.  p.  M14. 
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the  country  if  half  Manchester  had  been  burned,  and  Glasgow  had 
esdured  a  little  singeing.     We  shall  again  only  scotch  the  snakCi 
not  kill  it.     So  we  did  in  1794.     I  >ii'ould  have  permitted  the  Na-' 
tional  Convention  at  tliat  time  to  have  met,  but  the  ministers  didnof 
dare  to  hazard  the  consequences.    Actual  rebellion  is  generally- 
subdued.     Smothered  rebellion  lurks  long  under  the  ashes.''  *' 
Moderate  Whigs,  such  as  Sidney  Smithy  thought  that  with  an' 
administration  determined  to  concede   nothing,  there  would  be 
a  struggle  which  would  end,  not  in  democracy,  but  in  despotism^* 
*'  In  which  of  these  two  evils  it  tenninates,  is  of  no  more  conse^ 
qnesce  than  from  which  tube  of  a  douMe-barrelled  pistol  I  meet*  , 
my  destruction."  t  i 

Parliament  had  adjourned  to  the  islh  of  February,  1820.  Aa- 
event,  not  unexpected  at  any  time  during  the  last  year  or  two,  called 
the  Houses  together  at  an  earlier  period.  George  the  Third  died 
at  Windsor  Castle  on  the  evening  of  the  29th  of  January.  Six 
days  before  the  death  of  the  king,  his  fourth  son,  the  duke  of  Kent, 
expirfed  at  Weymouth.  This  was  a  sudden  event  The  father  had 
for  nine  years  been  secluded  from  the  world,  a  sufferer  under  the 
most  fearful  infirmities.  He  lived  on  to  his  eighty-second  year. 
The  son,  of  robust  constitution,  had  braved,  in  his  habit  of  regular 
exercise,  the  pelting  rain  of  a  wintry  morning ;  on  his  return  from 
his  walk,  had  remained  in  his  wet  boots  ;  was  attacked  by  feverish 
symptoms,  and  died  in  three  days.  The  duke  of  Kent's  infant 
diaughter  was  then  eight  months  old.  The  Prince  of  Wales  and 
the  duke  of  York  had  no  child  to  succeed.  To  the  duke  of  Clar- 
ence had  been  born  a  daughter  on  the  27th  of  March,  but  the  infant 
had  died  on  the  day  of  its  birth.  It  seemed  probable  that  Alexan- 
drina  Victoria  might  wear  the  crown ;  and  on  this  probability 
those  who  knew  the  admirable  qualities  of  the  duchess  of  Kent  felt 
hopeful  and  confident  that  the  nurture  of  the  royal  child  would  fit 
her  for  her  high  destiny. 

The  last  night  of  the  Regency  passed  into  the  first  morning  of 
the  reign  of  George  the  Fourth,  as  an  event  that  would  be  scarcely 
marked  as  an  epoch  in  English  history.  With  one  exception,  that 
of  the  position  of  the  Queen,  it  would  be  productive  of  no  political 
vicissitudes ;  it  would  excite  no  hopes  and  no  fears  in  the  public 
mind.  After  a  formal  meeting,  there  would  be  a  new  parliament ; 
and  the  statutes  of  the  existing  parliament  would  have  a  new  title- 
page.  Few  then  living  would  remember  the  very  different  feelings 
with  which  the  transition  from  George  the  Second  to  George  the 

•  "  Diary  of  Lord  Colchesur,"  vol.  iii.  p.  107. 
f  **  Memoir  of  Sydney  Smith,'*  p.  iSf. 
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Tikird  was  regarded.  But  the  young  as  weU  as  tho'  old  would  be 
i(]ftpressed  with  the  fact  that  there  had  been  only  one  king  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  during  sixty  years.  The  slightest  historical 
knowledge  would  attest  tliat  these  sixty  years  would  be  for  ever 
memorable  ais  an  era  of  vast  change  and  tremefidDOs  strug^e,  in 
which  all  that  constituted  the  greatness  and' glory  of  our  couott^ 
m^ght  have  been  overwhelmed  i{  the  naiion  had  not  ,beea  he^xU' 
wbole.  The  old  kin^  who  was  gone  had  plvtiiged  the.icountry  (ato 
dUBculty  and  danger  by.  his  unyielding  will  at  one  period ;  but  iio 
had  well  sustained  the  national  spirit  by  the  same  quiiity  of  mind 
ilaring  another  crisis  of  gi^ater  periL  He  had  passidd.  away,  and 
his  people  looked  back  with  reverence  upon  hi$  private  Thtnes^ 
and  were  wiHing  to  forget  his  kingly  fauha. 
I. 

I     •  •  •  • 
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ICnsUsh  LUerature  in  tho  thr%e  Intter  decades  of  the  reign  of  George  III,— The  Poets i 
Cowper. — Crabbe. — Burns. — Darwin. — Wordsworth.— Southey. — Coleridge. — Scott 
—Byron. — Shelley.— Keats. — Narrative  character  of  Poetry.— Campbell. — Rogers.^* 
Leigh  HuQt.-^ Moore.  — Ciabbe*s  lacosr  delineatsons  d  inaenf r6>-^Miore^vaii8nHe«l 
spiniio  the  body  ol  the  people.-«-Theologlcal  Literatusc.— Writers  lor  Uvs  '^taige.— 
The  Novelists. — Godwin. — Holcroft. — Dr.  Moore. — Bumey.— Scott ;  the  Waverley 
Novels.— The  Edinbuii^h  Review. — The  Quarterly  Review.*- Biackwood's  Maga- 
»in«.— Eartayists—- Wil  son.— Lamb.— Ma2!itt.*- Leigh  Httiit.*-*De  Qoiriceyk— Poiitkal 
Ecqapmiate.*-  S<3»cntific  Discovery. —  Hencbel.  —  Davy,  — Dallou. —  Wx)Ilaston. — 
Travellers. — Two  great  mechanical  inventions  of  the  Steam-boat  and  the  Printing 
Machine.— Chronological  Table  of  British  Writers. 

The  terminatibn  of  a  refgn,  even  titider  the  circumstances 
which  rendered  the  change  of  sovereignty  from  Ceorge  the  Third 
to  Oebrge  the  FoOrth  Vi^it\y  nomtn^Ii  aeverthek^«  o%rs  ^  fit 
testing  place,  at  which  we  inay  pause  in  the  narrative  of  puUlK; 
events,  and  look  back  upon  maiters  which  belong  ai>  esscAiiaUy  ta 
^e  life  of  a  people  as  tl>eir  political  conditdpn.  . , 

The  great  outburst  of  tl^  French  RevoUuioA  haf  always  b^en 
associated  with  th^  Literature  which  preceded  itb  Th|a  Literar 
ttn-e,  like  that  of  every  other  peiiod  in  which  Literature  has  a 
BEiarked  distiiictfi^e  chaj-acter,  was  the  rejection  of  the  thouglpt^. 
that  were  seething  in  the  avinds  of  mea.  It  topk  the  form  of 'S^ 
fanatical  and  intolerant  irreiigion.  ;  It  gave  e^^piestsioa  to  ti)e  bef 
liel  that  existing  priAcipies  r  and  forms  of  governniieii^t;  were  illr 
adapted  to  promote  th«  welfare  of  the  governed,  and  thai  worn* 
Out  institutions  must  be.  replaced  by  others  endowed  with  a  new 
yitality.  The  whole  spirit  of  political  opposiition  excited  by  tik^ 
comiption  of  the  govenuBjent,  QX>t^  .being  able  to  find  a  vent  in  pubr 
lie  affairs,  had  takei»  ref ugb  in  LUerature.  A^  irreligion  iii  Fr^co 
had  become  a  general  passion,  the  writers,  one  and  all,  stimujati^ 
the  prevailing  unbeiief  in  Giristtanity,  uDdcr'  the  false  cc^viiqtion 
that  polltioal  sodiAy  aful  religioua  society  weref  iregvilated  by  aaeUr 
ogoas  feiwe.  *  The  tevolu^oiteiry  doctrfnes  thus  propagated  bn 
tl)e  most  subtle  and  the' most  eloquefit  of  writers  very  largely  in- 
Duenc^,  ik  they  did  not  prdduce,  *the  great  convulsion  upon  whi^tjk, 
Eurc^pe  loQkcv!  Hfith  fear  a^d  wonder. 

•  See  De  Tocqueville,  •'  ZttStttyiltt  FVancc  before  the  Revolutioo/^Gltfp^ldVt  t 
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The  religious  liberty  of  Protestantism,  and  the  political  liberty 
of  representative  government,  however  impaired  and  inefficient,  as 
many  held,  whilst  they  permitted  the  extremest  differences  of 
opinion,  saved  England  from  the  excesses  which  saw  no  remedy 
for  the  canker  of  institutions  but  the  destruction  of  the  institutions 
themselves.  English  Literature,  reflecting  the  general  public 
opinion,  received  tut  a  very  feeble  infusion  of  the  destructive 
force  that  had  rent  the  French  people  and  the  French  Church  and 
State  asunder.  Yet  such  an  upheaving  of  the  whole  crust  of 
society;  such  an  armed  contest  as  succeeded  between  republican 
licence  and  monarchical  despotism ;  such  a  war  into  which  we 
were  plunged,  finally  to  become  a  struggle  for  national  existence, 
producing  a  real  heroic  time,  and  stirring  up  depths  of  thought 
which  had  been  stagnant  during  a  long  period  of  tranquillity,  or  of 
mere  party  ae;itation, — these  circumstances,  unprecedented  in  their 
conjunction,  had  a  manifest  effect  upon  our  Literature. 

*'  Oh,  not  alone  when  life  flows  still  do  truth 
,^nd  power  emerge."  • 

A  new'  ^ower  and  a  wider  troth  were  especially  marked  in  the 
highest  expression  of  ideas,  that  of  Poetry.  This  outpouring  of 
verse  constitutes,  in  itself,  a  literary  era  as  remarkable  as  that  of 
the  age  of  Elizabeth.  During  the  latter  three  of  the  six  decades 
of  the  reign  of  George  the  Third,  there  had  been  also  a  vast  in- 
crease of  the  number  of  readers  in  our  country,  with  a  corres^^ond- 
ent  extension  of  periodical  writing — that  form  of^literature  whiciv 
ist1)e  surest  indication  of  a  larger  public  to  be  addressed.  If  we 
adequiile>y  bear  in  hijnd  the  expansion  of  thought  tKat  was  coinci* 
deot  with -the  great  events  of  this  remarkable  period,  and  trace 
also  the  rapid  growth  of  an  inftdential  body  oif  readers  beyond  the 
narrow  cirdes  of  the  learned  and  the  fashionable,  to  whom  nearly 
atl  writers  had  addressed  themselves  in  flie  finst  three  decades  of 
thh  relgrt,  we  may  find  two  links  by  which  to  connect  the  rapid 
aHd  imperfect  notices  which  we  now  propose  to  offer,  without  any 
attempt  at  minute  criticism,  of  what  is  generically  termed  The 
Press. 

Abovft  the  titne  when  Samuel  Johnson  died,t  there  appeared  a 
writer  who  suddetily  emerged  from  a  provlnciallife  of  sickneM 
and  seclusion,  after  having  passed  h\s  fiftieth  year,  to  become 
"  the  most  popular  poet  of  his  generation.**  J  William  Cowpcr 
was  the  precursor  of  the  poetical  school  that  sprang  up  amidst  the 

•  Browning — "  Paracelsus,**  I.  t  See  A  miff  vol.  vi.  chap.  jod. 

t  SouUityt.Lile  oi  Cowper m  Collected  Wocks»  chaft.  i. 
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excitement  of  the  French  RevolutSott.  He  had  many  distinctive 
qualities  esseatialjy  different  from  the  leaders  of  that  9^Qol.  He 
was  unfamiliar  with  German  modes  of  thought,  aodG^mitn  models 
of  composition.  With  the  exception  of  oae  humorptid  poem*  his 
writings  did  not  assume  the  narrative  form,  which  was.  so  marked 
a  characteristic  of  the  next  period.  His  first  volnm6,  ii>ublisbed  in 
1784;  contained  the  didactic  poems,  wiiich  may  almost  be  termed 
satires  of  Table  Tallc,  I'he  Progress  of  Error,  Truth,  Expostular 
tion,  Hope,  Charity,  Conversation,  Retirement*  Cowper's  poeti- 
cal talents  were  known  to  liis  intimate'  f  riends^  and  he  had  previously 
published  the  Olney  Hymns.  But  when  Mrs«  Unwin  urged  upon 
him,  as  an  employment  that  might  diveit  him  from  thoughts  under 
which  his  mental  powers  too  often  broke  down,  to  produce  a  work 
oi  magnitude,  she  little  expected  that  some  six  thousand  lines 
would  have  been  written  in  a  time  scarcely  exceeding  three  mo^yths. 
Thepeculiarcharacterof  this  first  volume  was  scarcely  calculated  to 
win  for  it  a  sudden  popularity.  It  was  not  till  after  the  publication  of 
his  second  volume,  in  1785,  containing  The  Task*  that  the  strong 
sense,  the  high  morality,  the  earnest  piety,  the  love  of  nature,  the 
depth  of  the  home  affections,  which  characterize  these  poems, 
began  to  be  f^Hy  recognized  and  duly  appreciated.  The  conven)- 
tionalities  of  most  of  the  poets  who  had  preceded  Cowper  Avere  to 
be  cast  aside  and  forgotten  in  this  manifestation  of  the  power  of 
earnestness  and  simplicity.  The  popularity  which,  with  some  per- 
sons,  must  have  been  at  first  retarded  by  the  strong  religious  feed- 
ing of  these  ppema,  was  ultimately  increased,  in  what  has  been 
denominated  "  the  great  religious  movement  of  the  end  of  the  hist 
century."  ,       . 

Cowper  died  in  iSoo;  but  as  a  painter  of  manners  he  representsil 
the  fash  ions  .and  classes  before  the  French  Revolutioii.  Some  of 
the  satire  belongs  to  no  especial  generation.  The  waste  of  time 
in  cards  and  dice ;  the  rank  debauch «  which  soits  Clodio^s  filtliy 
taste,  who  can  **  drink  five  bottles,  and  bilk  the  score  " — Gorgoniuft 
the  glutton,  **  abdominous  and  wan  " — these  are  general  portraits* 
The  novelists 

**  WhoM  corTBeponding  misses  fiU«d  the  revn 

With  sentimental  frippery  and  dream," 

will  possibly  never  be  exdnct*  The  petit  madtre  parson  in  Cow* 
per's  admirable  portraiture  is  a  successor  of  the  gross  TruUiber  oi 
a  former  age.  Fielding  proUibly  never '  saw  the  preacher  who 
brings  forth  the-  pocket  mirror  in  the  pulpit,  or  with  opera-glaso 
watches  the  slow  retiring  fair.  He  might  have  seen  the  jcourt 
chaplain 
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'3ikt  the  dsurchnlen  genemUy  of  his  time  wer«  teotnic^d  by  the 
«tav«iiiy  negte^t-a^Ki  rustic  coarseness,  which  Cowl>6fr  preferred  to 
the  affectation 't>f  the  cleric'al  coxQomi>  of  his  satire.-  Thepolitical 
profligacy  of  those  times  ^^-as  werer  morie  strongly  paittted  Ihan  Jn 
t^Q  picture  of  the  colm try  gentleman,  w1k>,  having  expended  his 
Mrealth  in  gaming  or  building,  burns  to  serve  his  country,  and 
te^feives  the  pt^ce  off  his  vote  frotn  ministerial  grace  oi'  iDf^ivabrf  pa- 
tronsige.  The  venal  Senator,'  and  the  remorseless  highwayman, 
each  belong  to  t^ose  good  old  times : — 

'         '  *•  Oh,  innocent !  Compared  with  arts'! ike  th«ae. 

Crape  attd  coCkM  pbtdf,'azid  tlio  wftisflUtag  lAll 
Sent  through  tJie  traveller's  templefr  1  " 

In  those  days  public  corruptioa  and  private  imnwrafity  ^led  th« 
thi¥ir]|iing  with  apprehension  :-r- 

"  *T»  theretove,  sdber  and  good  meh  are  Mil. 
For  England's  glory,  fteekig  it -wax  iiale  , 

And  sickly,  while  her  champidns  wear  their  hearts 
Sd  loo«c  to  private  doty,  that  no  brain 
Healthlul  and  undiMwrbVl  by  f ictious  f unfeS)  ■ 
Can  dream  ibetn  trusty  .to  Uve  general  weal." 

C'owper  believed  that  the  public  men  of  his  time  had 'grown  deg^n* 
etate — **  tlie  age  of  virtuous  politics  is  pist;** 

In  "suph  a  brief  view  of  literary  progress  as  we  are  im>W  attempt- 
ing to  ginw^  it  api^ears  to  'as  important  to  divide  our  subject  into 
two  jwriods  of  very  moderate  extent.  In  his  great  worrit  <Sn  th6 
Ltteratut^  of  Europe,  Mr.  Hallam  gives  the  leading  writets  in 
toaious  periods  o£'  half  a  century  each.  AlthoO^i  such  a  division 
has  the  apparent  inconvenience  of  making  a  somewhat  too  distinct 
Kh^e  of  •  separation  in  the  w^rks  of  the  same  author  (as  in  the  case 
Of  Shakespere,' 'Wiio  wrote  at  the  end  of  the  i6th  centnty  and  the 
beginning  df  tt>e  17th),  it  is  far  more  satifefkctory  thdn  the  plan 
pursued  by  an  emi'nent  historian  of  our  own  time.  It  is  somewliat 
embarrassing  to  our  chronological  notions  when  we  find  Rogers 
atid  Ten|i3«on  in  the  same  diapter  o€  poetJi,  Sharon"  Turner  and 
Macaulay  of  historians,  and  Miss  Edge  worth  and  ThdckeMy,  of 
novelists.*  The  convenience,  if  not  the  necessity,  of  adopting 
more  manageable  eras,  and  even  of  dividing  in  some  cases  the 
productions  of : one  mxa  \Mq  two  eras,  may  be  estimated  by  reter^ 
eAoe  tb  the  cases  of  Rvgersand  Crabbe^  The  author  of  th^ 
'*  Fleasures  of  Memory  "  published  his  *  Ode  to  Superstition,  and 
othfer  Poems,"  in  1786^  Crabbe's  early  ^oems^  **  The  Library,'* 
•*The  Vallage,"  and*'  The  Newspaper,"  appearttd  froni  1781   to 

*  So  iu  AUisoD,  **  Europe  Irom  the  fall  of  Napoleon***  vol.  i.  chap. '%. 


Tif^  tht^  ftaly'*  ci  ttagtrs  did  il6t^ppfe^r  t5H'i«22 ;  Cra^)btt^ 
'^Tftiek*  of  Hi«  Han*' appeared  in  fSip.  5n  their  earfy  tarerf, 
Roge^  4ind  Crabbe  beftonged  to  tfie  ^enerattcm  bf 'Cbwper  jiiid 
ftornsi^  4ii  th^r  latter  period  they  bdowged  to  the  stftne  ige  as 
Syroa  aiulM^oore. 

Orabbe,  more  than  any  other  poet  of  c^ih^r  off  the  periods  to 
.which  hSh^knkgSf  U  a  pa{»ter  of-  manirers.  It  has  b^en  observed 
ky  a  otitic  «f  «o«6mfiloii  order,  that  *^^\i\\  all  its  originality,  the 
poetical  gfenids  of  Cfabl>e  was-  acted  upon  and  changed  by  the 
growth  of  fte\^  tastes  and  aiie^v  splrft  in  the  times  throti'jh  whidi 
iie  Hved.  .  ^  .  .  As  he  lived,  indeed,  in  two  eras,  so  he  wrot^ 
im  two  styles.**  ♦  .  His -early  poems,  which  arte  essentially  dtdftctic, 
contain  ^totff^lie  |)oetical  element  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
•troiii^MddMpasttionfed  narrative  -oi  his'  laWr years.  "  The  Library  •* 
and  "  The  Kb<vS{«*per  **  tieeessatily  deai  with  tfte  strbjects  of  out 
own  present  chapter. 

The  age  of  greait  Woks  was  gojoe, — ^the  ag«  when  an  author 
wrote  his  one  folio,-  bcpraised  by  poetic  friends  ;  when  the  ponder- 
ous gift  was  accepted  by  j)rinces  \  and  when 

*•*     '  ^L^ieife^  the  wrkthtycouM'adt  lift.  •»  '  ' 

The  age  6f  abstracts,  and  abi^cfgmfents,  and  pamphlets  was  tome,-^ 
Wte  age  of  "  a  foWo  numd^ronte  a  week.^  In  "  The  Library  "  tlie 
*  Ancient  worthies  of  Romance"  are  in  disgrace;  the  giants,  the 
Tcni^hts  and  *tlhe  tnagiciins '  are  gone.  The  Poet  acctirately  de- 
scribes the  quart  ity  of  thefi:ction  >^hich  had  succeeded  to  the  **  brood 
of  old  Romance."  The  novels  of  the  Sentimental  School  w6re  ii^ 
fashion,  as.  well  its  the  Senlimctital  Cotnedy.  Thefee  mawkish 
prod^'ctfdns  Were  ''stories  of  repentant  rakes  wooing  hurtWe 
nymphs';*''Or  of '"-vfrtute  going  to  midnight  masquerade'oli  purpose 
to  be  tried  }"oi-, 'the  letters  of  the  tender  Delia  to  the  sVmpafliiz- 
tng  Lncindii. '  Oibbe*^  novel-readihg  experience  is  also  given  as  a 
reminiiifce'nce 'of  his  later  period.  "Wanderings  of  the  Heart;" 
,  "  Confessions  of  a  Nun  ;  **  '"Tales  of  Winters,  Summers,  Springs', 
at  Blith  and' Brighton,**  in  which  **all  was  love  and  flight  to  Gretna 
Gr^n; "  these  were  the  staple  of  the  Circulatfhg  Libraries,  then 
recently  called  into  existence. 

"Tife-  Nfewspaper"  describes  that  great  province  of  the  realms 
of  print  as  it  existed  four  or  five  years  before  the  French  ReVolll- 
tfon.  '  At  the  datte  of  Crabbe's  poem,  tfhere  were  seventy-nine  news- 
papers' pdbllshed  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Seven  years  ht- 
fore,  therfe  were  seventeen  5n  London,  of  whixJ^i  seven  were  daily, 
and  one  of  once  a  week,  ■  The  name  of  Sunday  paper  was  es' 

"■•  *lte(t*y"<^linknsh  Literature,"  Vy  tfcofge  L.  Craik/Ll..t>.i  i86x,  voVu.  p.  4^5. 
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chewed  till  <' Johnson's  Sunday  Monitor  ^- appeared,  wbkti  Crebhe 
IU)t  unjustly  satirizes  for  '*  the  moral  essays  on  his  kont^anddtoisl 
business  in  the  rear."  Flourishing  with  morning  papers  and  even- 
ing papers,  there  were  papers  of  thrice  ^,  week  and  twice  a  wocJt. 
Crabbe  gives  the  titles  of  some  members  of  the  literature  which 
he  holds  in  contempt  as  "  tliose  vapdd  sheets/' — Liedgefs,  Chrouicles, 
Posts,  Heralds.  One  paper,  which  appeared  a  year  aiterfiis  {)oeni, 
"The  Daily  Universal  Register,"  Is  remarkable. a^  haviiig  been 
printed  and  published  by  John  Walter,  Printing  House  Square^ 
The  name  of  that  journal,  in  1788,  was  changied  to  "  The  Tim^es.'* 
Crabbe  had  no  taste  for  newspapers,  In  their  politics  they  were 
"  fickle  and  false  ; "  they  were  "  the  poisoned  springs  Irom-  lean>> 
ing's  fountain;*'  "blind  guides,"  ** anonymous  siaftdcrcrs."  The 
newspaper  editors  were  "mutual  thieves  from  each  brother's 
hoard ;  "  "  what  you  read  in  one  you  read  through  all«" 

"  Their  runners  ramble  day  and  ni];ht, 
i  To  drag  each  lurking  deed  to  open  light ; 

For  daiiy  bread  Um  dirty  trade  they  ftly. 
Coin  their  Iresh  tales,  and  live  \tpon  the  lie." 

Some  of  this  satire  was  no  doubt  poetical  exaggeration ;  but  at  that 
period  newspapers  had  no  high  character' to  su&tain.  The  govern* 
pient  dreaded  and  despised  tliem ;  they  ^yere  in  perpetual  conflict 
with  the  Parliament  about  privilege ;  their  contributors  were  ili- 
paid ;  their  proprietors  and  editors  had  little  social  respect.  How 
great  has  been  the  change!  It  was  during  the  war  that  news- 
papers, such  as  the  Morning  Chronicle,  became  valuable  propertiei^ 
James  Perry,  the  proprietor  of  that  paper,  w^  originally  a  ri^porjter 
at  a  guinea  a-week.  A  payment  of  this  amount  fpr  ][iis  wf^Qkiy 
services  was  refused  by  one  whose  presumption  was  th\ii^  desqr|bed 
by  one  ol  the  most  energetic  pf  the  newspaper  producers  ;^^"  W* 
hear  much  of  purse-proud  insolence,  but  poets  can  sometimes  be 
insolent  on  the  conscious  power  of  talent,  as  well  as  vulgar  upstarts 

can  be  on  the  conscious  power  of  purse It  would 

surely  have  been  a  more  honourable  emplpymei^t  tlian  that  of  an 
excise-gtuiger."  We  turn  from  the  "base  ephemera"  of  past 
journalism  to  Robert  Burns  "  the  excise-gauger,"  the  greatest  nam^ 
in  that  era  of  our  literature  that  immediately  preceded  the  French 

Revolution* 

From  the  first  publication  in  1786  of  a  volume  of  PoemSt  chiefly 
in  the  Scottish  dialect,  by  Robert  Bums,  which  was  printed  in  the 
town  of  Kilmarnock^  Scotland  felt  that  a  great  spirit  had  arisen  to 
shed  a  new.  lustre  on  the  popular  language,  and  literature.  Th<} 
immediate  and  wide-spreading  reputation  of  Burns  was  produced 
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by  something  much  higher  than  the  wonderment  that  an  unlettered 
ploughman  should  have  been  able  to  produce  verses  not  only  of 
such  commanding  strength,  but  of  such  unlaboured  refinement. 
The  Scottish  dialect  ^ich,  to  a  certain  extent,  was  almost  obsolete 
for  the  purposes  of  literature,  became,  in  the  hands  of  this  peasant, 
the  vehicle  of  thoughts  and  descriptions  which,  whether  impas- 
sioned or  humorous,  tender  or  satirical,  received  a  new  charm  from 
the  simplicity  of  the  language  whose  ordinary  use  was  vulgarized 
by  the  illiterate.  Burni  had  not  the  creative  power  of  the  highest 
order  of  poets ;  but  in  describing  his  own  emotions  with  a  warmth 
equal  to  the  energy  with  which  he  plunged  into  his  loves  or  friend- 
ships; in  delineating  with  the  frankest  unreserve  the  errors  from 
which  his  manly  sense  and  his  natural  veneration  for  what  is  of 
good  report  could  not  preserve  him ;  in  painting  with  the  most  ad- 
mirable truth  the  appearances  of  nature  or  the  social  characteristic^ 
which  presented  themsc  Ives  t6  his  observation, — few  poets  havii 
approached  him  In  his  occasional  impurities  of  thought  and  dic- 
tion, which  were  the  outbreak  of  a  reckless  levity,  we  always  sec  a 
noble  nature  beneath  the  display  of  the  wildest  licence.  The 
mode  in  which  Burns  **'Uniocked  hfs  heart"  has  nothing  in  ft  of 
that  inordinate*  self-love  which  exhibits  itself  in  touches  of  glaring* 
vanity  or  affected  modesty,  each  intended  to  challenge  admirationl 
fn  his  manly  pride  there  is  no  peevish  misanthropy.  In  hi«r 
violations  of  decorum  there  is  no  desire  to  make  proselytes  to  im- 
morality. The  egotism  of  Bums  may  be  compared  with  the  ego* 
tism  of  the  most  popular  English  poet  of  the  succeeding  gen- 
eration. In  the  morbid  introspection  and  the  capricious  hatreds 
oi  him  who  **w6ke  one  morning  and  found  htinself  famoas,'*  we 
look  in  vain  for-  the  innate  nobleness  of  character  of  the  fustic,' 
who,  having  gone  from  his  plough  to  become  the  spoiled  child  of 
Edinburgh  society,  fell  afterwards  into  habits  of  intemperance,  an4 
yet,  in  the  grossest  errors  of  his  life,  never  exhibited  a  mean  spirit. 
What  Burns  produced  under  all  the  disadvantages  of  imperfect 
education,  of  continuous  labour,  of  uncongenial  employment,  of  cor- 
rupting society,  made  him  emphatically  the  national  poet  of  Scot- 
land in  the  twelve  years  which  were  allotted  to  his  life  after  his  first 
publication.  It  has  been  affirmed — and  we  are  not  disposed  to 
question  the  truth  of  the  opinion  —  that  the  influence  of  Bums 
upon  the  popular  mind  of  Scotland  has  been  all  for  good,  enlarging, 
elevating,  and  refining  the  national  heart,  as  well  as  awakening  it. 
The  tendency  of  some  thhigs,  both  in  the  character  of  the  people 
and  their  peculiar  institutions,  required  such  a  check  or  counter- 
action as  was  supplied  by  this  frank,  generous,  reckless  poetrv."  * 

•  Cnikt  '*  English  Literature,"  Toi.  ii.  p.  434. 
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Whilst  Scotland  ij5> producing  her  Burns^  whpse-  uisp^mtiop  wan 
the  braciog  air  o£  his  own  rivers  and  biUs^  and  whx>&e  in^^ry  yntk 
derived  from  the  living  or  inanimate  nature  around  him,  £qg)aa4 
has  her  Darwin,  who  deemed  it  the  o$ce  of  9|x>et  to  penetrate  bo- 
neath  the  surface  of  natural  appearances,  and  to  exhibit  the  in>'»* 
teries  of  physiology  in  sonorous  rhyme.  The  phjsici^u;Qf  Pecby 
is  almost  forgotten.  ♦^The  Loves  of  the  Plants  "  are  les^  pppu- 
larly  known  than  Canning's  imitation,  "  The  Loves  of  tjbe  Triao^ 
gles."  The  attempt  of  Darwin  to  marry |Science  to  pjoetry  was 
the  mistake  of  a  man  of  real  talent  and  knowkd<;e.  The  maUfial 
spirit  of  his  age  pressed  heavily  upon  him.  The  applications  of 
scientific  discovery  to  the  great  works  of  industry  filled  his  fancy 
with  incongruous  imagery.  He  saw  in  Physics  a  world  of  grandeur 
suid  beauty  not  yet  appropriated. by  Imagination  ;  and  he  contrived 
that  unnatural  alliance  of  Fact  and  Fiction  which,  however  admired 
in  his  own  day,  has  made  his  analogies  and  similes  now  appear  sim- 
ply  ludicrous.  The  fantastic  machinery  by  which  he  atteii^ts  to 
connect  the  laws  of  vegetable  and  animal  life,  and  the  operations 
of  art,  with  the  presence  of  invisiWe  bein«5s,  is  to  make  the  syjplvs, 
which  hovered  round  Pope's  Belinda  in  tlieir  tricksjr  beauty,  very 
poor  substitutes^  in  Darwin's  hard  unjrealiljesy  for  human  interests. 
Poetry  lia^  better  materials  to  workupon^  even  in  the  mortal  toilers 
by  the  side  of  tlie  sjteam-enginp,  than  the  "  Nymphs/' who  ''in 
simmering  cauldjrons  played."  Darwin  is  poetical  when  he  becoDftcs 
prophetic: 

"  Soon  ahajl  thy  arm,  uncoBque^^<i  Steam,  a£ar 
Drag  the  slow  barge,  or  drive  the  rapid  car." 

The  prophecy  is  accomplished-  But  steam  has  .^juptker  work 
to  do ;       » 

**  Or,  on  wide  waving  wings  expanded  bear 
The  flying  diartot  through  the  fields  of  air/' 

irhe  specific  levity  of  air,  he  explains,  being  too  great  for  the 
support  of  great  burdens  by  balloons,  "  there  seems  no  probable 
mcth  >d  of  flying  conveniently,  but  by  the  powers  of  steam,  or 
some  other  explosive  material,  which  another  half  century  may 
probably  discover.'*  The  aerial  journey  in  the  steam-car  is  to  be 
not  only  safe  but  Joyous  ;  there  will  probably  be  an  Intended  em- 
igration to  the  moon,  when 

"  Fair  cmws  triumphant  le^oii^g  from  above, 
Shall  wave  their  fluttering  Icerchiefs  as  they  move.** 

A  poetical  revolution  was  at  hand.  A  little  before  the  begin^^ 
njng  of  the  convulsipns  of  France,  and  durix\g  the  first  year  or  two 
9iE.th^  wajc,  there  w^.si  ^warm  of  ^au4y  insects  fluttering  in  th^ 
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sunshine  of  fisTiion,  whose  painted  wings,  bearing  them  from 
flower  to  flower^  w«re  DU>re  admired  than  tlie  **  amjile  pinion  "  of 
the  true  Poet.  •  This  echoo),  called  Delia  Cruscan,  originated  with 
a^  £Qgli3h  coterie  at  f*)ocenee.  The  sonnets,  can3009t3(  elegies, 
epigrams^  epistles  of  the  Anna  Matildas,  Laura-Marias,  Orlandos, 
Cesarios,  were  long  poured  out  unceasingly.  William  Giffo^d, 
who  destroyed  the  tribe  by  his  *'  Baviad  *'  and  his  "  Maeviad,"  sajs 
"the  epidemic  malady  was  spreading  from  fool  to  fool;"  and 
**  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  anotlier  all  was  nonsense  and 
Delia  Cfusca."  Gffford  not  improperly  lauds  the  work  which  he 
had  'done  m  clearing  the  gardens  of  the  Hesperides  from  thrs 
deadly  blight.  "  Pope  and  Milton  resumed  their  superiority."  He 
might  have  added  that  he  did  something  to  make  room  for  another 
school, — fdr  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and  Southey.  Iri  spite  of 
the  "This  will  never  do  "of  the  great  northern  critic,  the  Lake 
Sthool,  so  called,  which  this  illustrious  trio  founded,  has  surviyecj, 
and  will  survive. 

If  the  estimates  of  writers  by  their  contemporaries  are  not  al- 
ways true,  they  are  at  least  carious  as  illnstriitions  of  the  prevailing; 
taste.  Tn  tSog  there  appeiired  a  satire,  by  an  anonymous  author, 
entitled  **  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers.**  Some  of  this 
early  production  of  Lord  Byton  is  personal  spite,  artd  much  is  false 
criticism.  In  after  years  he  suppressed  the  poem,  having  moder- 
ated hfs-  angfer  and  matured  his  judgment.  Yet,  if  the  poetical 
critic  had  not,  to  some  extent,  reflected  the  popular  opinion,  he 
would  not  havef  described  "the  simple  Wordsworth,'* 

*'  yn\Oy  both  by  precept  and  examplci  shows 
That  ^ose  is  verse,  and  verse  U  merely  prose  ;** 

nor  charkcterized  "  gehde  Coleridge  " 

"To  turgid  ode  and  tumid  stanaa  dear. 

Southey  con^9  oS  better :  i 

I  "hft  Sbiuthey  Ave,  alth^ngji  \m  tctttiiog  tovatt, 

I  Proline  every  springy  be  too  prof  u«e.'' 

It  may  be*,  f Q«(si3latof7  to  ■  neg^cted  i^ets  to  know,  thai  the  two 
^attoat'Of  the!  Lilke  Poets>  haye  won  their'  ihrefehest  laurels  from  a 
'^en^ratioQ  thAi  fiucdeeded  the.doubteri  and  .aoofiersof  'their- early 
period.  It  was  not  merely  the  dull  and  the  acrimoniotta>w(bo  spcd^ 
«l^hli0gl)F:of:Wctfdswofth  and  Goienidgey  Jeven  asreceutlyas  iSii, 
{Leigh')BbuciJt,-ia  -nost  cases  a  ((eaeitoas^crltio,  liviiis  ^  P«ds.t  of  the 
Poets  "  makes  Apollo  look  pleased  upon  "Bob  Southey  ?"*bilt 
ApoU0r*<;tiiiiBedt«ithottAe,vefial«dc''  fbrthe  VithTee  orlonrothen  ' 
who  had  entered  with  him : 
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**  For  Coleridge  had  vexed  him  long  since,  I  suppose , 
By  his  idling,  and  gabbling,  and  muddling  in  prose  \ 
And  as  to  that  Wordsworth  I  he'd  beien  so  benurst. 
Second  childhood  with  hini  had  come  dose  on  the  first.'*  * 

Apollo  having  tried,  "  Laurels  for  four,"  the  honoured  guests  of 
the  God  are  Campbell,  Southey,  Scott,  and  Moore.  Crabbe'ls  to 
be  recreated  "  down-stairs  :  " 

"  And  let  him  have  part  of  what  goes  from  the  table." 

Wordsworth  had  appeared  as  a  writer  of  verse  in  I793p  The 
first  volume  of  Uie  "  Lyrical  Ballads  "  was  published  in,  179?.  In 
the  second , volume,  published  in  1800,  he  was  associated  with  Col- 
eridge. Of  "  Joan  of  Arc,"  the  first  poem  which  Southey  gave  to 
the  world,  in  1796,  a  portion  was  contributed  by  Coleridge.  The 
relative  value  of  the  three  friends^  as  poets,  has  been  somewhat 
differently  adjudged  in  the  present  time  from  the  early  estimate  of 
their  peculiar  powers.  Southey,  the  most  voluminous,  is  bow 
little  read,  and  has  certainly  not  produced  an  enduring  in^u^oce 
upon  our  poetical  literature.  Coleridge,  who,  of  the  trio,  has  .writ- 
ten the  smaller  amount  of  verse,  is  generally  held  to  be  the  most 
exquisite  artist,  although  least  fitted  to  be  popular.  Wordsworth 
— described  by  Hazlittas  the  most  original  poet  litring.;  but  one 
whose  writings  were  not  read  by  the  vulgar,  not  understopd  by  ^he 
learned,  despised  by  llie  great,  and  ridiculed  by  the  fashionable — 
lived  to  see  his  writings  universally  read  by  learned,  great,  fashion- 
able, and  even  "  the  vulgar."  His  power  was  slowly  woni  Uu^  it 
was  enduring ;  for  he  looked  beyond  the  classes  that  were  pace 
deemed  to  be  alone  sufficiently  elevated  for  the  purposes  of  didac- 
tic or  descriptive  verse.  The  great  objection  to  his  writings  was, 
"  the  wilfulness  with  which  he  persists  ia  choosing  Jiis  ,e*amples 
of  intellectual  dignity  and  tenderness  exclusively  from  the  lowest 
ranks  of  society."  The  Edinburgh  Reviewer  wanted  Mr.  Words- 
worth, "instead  of  confining  himself  almost  entirely  to  the  society 
of  the  dale-men,  and  cottagers,  and  little  children,  who  fo|^m  the 
subjects  of  his  book,  to  condescend  to  rtiingle  a  little  more  with 
the  pebple  who  were  to  read  and  judge'  of  It."  f  'The-  poet  badthSs 
reward  in  the  fact  that  the  exceptional  class  of  4he  lower  riinkft  be- 
came hisTdadera  and  admirers.  He  survived  liH  U>e  era  -of  de- 
fused education. 

It  wai'tfae  complaint  of  the  author  of  <^  EtigKsh  Bardky*^  that  a 
new  readiiag  publio  had  arisen' to  hvty  books  according  to  their  owfa 
tastes.  ..    .    I    ' 

*  WIe  quale  from  the  fiftt^ditfon  «f  cHisiicn^r  pCRM^'pM)lidied'Iii  *'  Tl|^  Ri^ketMv*'.'. 
t  Jeffrey**  *' Essays,"  vol.  ii.  p.  508.  '•!,.''•  '"'. 
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"  Bach  oonstrf  bo«)k««Iub  bows  the  loMe  tv  Basd* 
Aodf  hitfUng.lawfu]  genius  from  the  tbrpner 
Erects  a  shrioe  and  idol  of  its  own." 

It  was  a  grievance,  that  out  <fi  this  new  demand  authors  were  to  be 
paid  at  a  rate  far  beyond  that  of  the  exclusive  periods  of  tlie  com* 
merce  of  literature.     For  this  was  Byron  indignant  in  his  days  of 
innocence,  when  he  cdtild  spurn  Scott  as  •*  Apollo's  venal  son/' 
deeming  it  a  sin  aganist  iht  dignity  of  verse  that  the  l>ooksellers 
had  agreed  to  pay  for  **  Marmion  "  at  the  rate  of  "  half  a-crown  a 
line."     In  a  year  or  two  Byron  was  as  greedy  a  worshipper  of  the 
"stern  Mammon"  as  any  "  hireling  bard."     The  Circulating  Li- 
brary and  the  Book  Club  had,  to  some  extent,  superseded  the  com- 
paratively small  number  of  private  book-buyers.     To  this  more  nu- 
merous body  of  readers  did  the  publishers  of  **  The  Lay  of  the 
Last  Minstrel,^*  of  *' Marmion,"  of  **The  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  and 
of  Scott's  other  romances  in  verse,  address  themselves,  when  they 
reprinted  his  inconveniently  splendid  and  dear  quartos  in  more 
modest  and  cheaper  octavos.    "The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel'* 
was  published  in  1805,  and  **  Marmion  "  in   1808.    Byron  desig- 
nated the$e  poems  as  **  stale  romance."    With  tliem' commenced 
the  new  era  of  narrative  poetry,  which  has  almost  wholly  super- 
seded the  merely  didactic  and  descriptive  orders  of  verse,  and 
which  is  not  incompatible  with  the  most  refined  and  most  subtle 
revelations  of  poetical  feeling.     Never  was  a  greater  mistake  than 
the  designation  of  Scott's  narrative  poems  as   **j/a/^. romance. ** 
He  had  the  most  ample  knowledge  of  all  the  romances  of  chivalry^ 
and  especially  of  the  legendary  lore  of  his  native  land.     His  critical 
devotion  to  this  most  seductive  of  the  pursuits  of  antiquarianirtm 
was  exhibited  in  his  "  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border,"  origin- 
ally publislied  in  1802  and  1803.    The  young  Edinburgh  Advocate 
had  previously  cultivated  an  acquaintance  with  the  Literature  of 
Germany,  qi  which  new  well  of  thought  and  diction  other  poets 
were  drinking  so  freely.     But  he  saw  at  home  a  waste  ground  of 
Imagination  ready  for'  p^rofitable  culture.    The  quaint  and  some- 
times tedious  simplicity  of  the  old  romance  was  to  be  superseded 
by  a  rush  of  easy  and  glowing  narrative  which  the  imperfectly  cul- 
tivated mind  could  enjoy ;  and  of  which  the  critical  faculty  could 
scarcely  deny  the  charm,  however  it  might  s^neer  at  mountain 
spirits  and  rifver  sprites,  the  goblin  page  and  the  wizard's  grave. 
Tiere  are  two  critical  notices  of  Scott's  Poems,  reprinted  in  juxta* 
position  by  their  accomplished  author,  which  sufficiently  indicate 
the  triumphs  which  Scott  had  achieved  in  a  few  years.     That  00 
'*  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,"  written  in  1805,  concludes  thus: 
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**  The  locality  of 'fh«  siub}ect  is  likely  to  obstrutt  'its  popularity; 
and  the  author,  by  confining  himself  in '  a  great  n^asure  to  the  de* 
scription  of  manners  and  personal  adventures,  lias  forfeited  the  at- 
brictrioii  wlifch  mfigfbt  ha^e  been  derived  frdm  the  dtilif  ^Ltioo  ft 
rural  stenery."  *  Thi  critique  oa  "  Th«  Lady  of  ther  l^ka^'* 
ivritten  iSfio,  opens  thiis  :  *'  Mr.  SiQQtt,  Aioiigh  living,  in  a|^,ag^r#T 
markably  prolific  of  origiBal  poetry,  has  lAa^ifefitly  pi^sUipp^  al) 
his  cmttpetitors  in  the  race  of  populajrity^^^u^  stz^i^s. already  ^poH 
a  height  to  whiah  no  otl>er  writer  ha^  attained  in  tUo  mwQrj  at 
any  one  now  alive."  t  .  i     •• . 

The  popularity  of  WaHer  Scotjt  as. a  narrative  pof^^y^^s.^q^^^ill^d^ 
if  not  ;f acceded,  by  that  oi  lord  ByKo»^  wh(?n  hei  ri^^icj^^ftyi^urjaeil 
from  satire  and  the  comparatively  tai)[>^  .Conjtos'/r  ,4ind  .,11.  of 
-'  Childe  Harold,?'  to  write  verse  ^oraaqc^s,  of ,  wl^^h  t))e  sceA^^ 
were  Oriental,  aad  the'her<»es  w^i*c  xnipdellod.  fr^m  txis.owa  liko- 
iiess.  Byron  wa&  aUnost  universally  helc)  as  tiie  6r^t  of  livii^g 
poets.  There  were  somc^  it  is  true,  who  doubted  thej  rcfisonaible; 
Aessof  ti)e  universal  homage;  some  who  ascribed  his  eytraordindcY 
fa^e  to  causes  of  a  mpre  temjporary  aod  artiikjal  -nature  tiian  the 
power  of  his  genius  ;;who  thought  Mut  the  muUiplic;UA9n  Of  hi:^ 
own  portrait  was  no  indication  pi  area)  kDQ>v]^d|;e,  of  (l^e  tvin)aij 
heart;  ^ho  upheld  tb^e  fa^th  that  a  truly  gre^i^  pp^Vf^Quld  i><^t  be  im? 
pressed  with  the  grandeur,  and  beauty  of  Uie  pxtefn^  wodd  >^'i^l^^ 
an  abiding  sei>se  of  the  Creator'^  presenQe,  nor  could  survey-  maa- 
kind  in  tl^. spirit  of  ai^  insape  contempt  of  Ivis  Qoui^try^  a^d  o^  ma^ 
lignant  li^red.of  classesr  and  ixuiivid^als  amopg^t  whp^  heba^ 
lived.  In  the- poem  which,  cvn^dere^  in  a  nterely  literary  point  b| 
view,  is  hisg^aitest  productioo,  f,p.dn  Jua,n  ''  is  the  tptiensification 
of  tJ^e  sei^suaX  attributes  of  the  pqeCs,  o^n  .character,  dressed  up 
with  marvellous  ability  fo^  90  oihev  en4  thajQ  .to  idazfle  and  cprruf^. 
A  higher  taste,  and  a  more  prevalent  sense  oi  decency^  has  doQ(j 
more  to  consign  this. poem  to  partial  ne|^ect  fhan  kir4  £^li^A!s  tc^ 
^sal  to  give- it  the  pwtection.of  Uie  Iff  if  of  oop>Ti^t.  Qnef^^  }^^^ 
ngiiQv»t  popular  of  our  living  nov.disit^  h^s  .depiflt^d^  .afl  ^^.st  Indian 
officer,  who,  having  returne4»  ^i^^'  a^Ipng  alpssenqe  tq  his.natiy^ 
country,  quite  unfamiliar  with  Xhe  more.reicpqf  jud^epts  o^  IJng 
lish  society OQ.  matters  of- Uterature^  is  sc^ndaliee^j^t^  the  critics^ 
opinion^  of  his  S9n's  friencj^-^opinions  which,  were  np.^  of  cplon^, 
Newcome's  time.  .  Wliat  I  jCordByrop  not  one  of  lli^|fea^jestpoet5 
of  the  workl?  Sir  Walter  a,  poet  gf  the  second  .o^cper!  TKa^ 
reverence  for  Mr.  Wordsworth,  what  did  it,  mean  ?  l^r.  Keats,  and 
the  yowig  Mr.  Tennyson  of  Ca^ttbridge»  the. cjiief  of, modern  ppet&j 

•JelSteft  -  E»ay»/*  Vol.  ii.  p.  »36.  '      i  'IlUL^p.  *3^ 
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Sndi  n^cfe  the  mutatibtfs  of  opf mdrn  between  tber  \%^  yf^^s  /Qf  Kio^ 
Qeoiigs  11*1,  ind  tbe  first  years  oi  Queen  Vi€;V>rU.  • 

Wfatiat  Byron  Iras  in  the  lull  bla^e.  ol  bis  reputaiUpQ,  an4  Words^; 
worth  was  slowly  establi^hingf  an  endurii^f  laAueiKe  ijipon  the  pop^ 
ular  ihindy  two  ycdng  poets  aippeaned,  vhoy  for  a  tiine«  Uad  t^  en* 
dure  as  ihuch  obloquy  and  neglect  as  ordinarily  falls  to  t4ie  ^t  of 
iatnisive  mediocrity.  In  1812,  at  the  age  of  twenty^  Shelley  printed. 
his  *^  Queen  Mab/'  In  182*1  he  was  drowned  in,  the  Medixerra*' 
nean.  In  these- ten  lyears^  of  a  feverish,  and  often  unhappy  ei^ist* 
ence,  he  pnoducod  a  body  of  pbetry  *♦  reonarkable  for  .it«  quaiUlty^ 
but  mnch'more  woodterful  for  the  quality  of  thegreatierpsrtoj^it/'*- 
Few  were  his  contemporary:  admirers.  He  watt  denounced  and. 
dreaded.  At  war  wtdi  many  of  the  institutions  ufsocie.ty ;  an  un^' 
believer  in  Christlianity,  but  with  a  vague  bdiel  Of  an  over-rulfng. 
power,  and  of  tbe  sbul^s  immortality^  his  rash  opiiu^onSi  confirmed 
by  something  like  persecution. ;  it  was  reserved  for  another  age  to. 
understand  tike  rare  qualities  of  his  genius.  SlioUey  hfasbeeo; 
called'  **  tlie  poet  of  poets.*'  His  highest  excellences  are  scaircely. 
capaMe  of  rousing  enthusiasm  is  ordinary  reactetts,  nowtftat  hc)  isi 
read.  Keats  pul)lished  two  volumes  of  Pocois  in<  1S17  i  his  third. 
volume  appeared ii  few  months  be f one  his.  death  in  iSai^  The^  iflh 
spiration  of  Keats,  like  that  of  Shelley,  was  fiMed  to  attoraciL  feryeni; 
votaries,  but  only  ^mongst  a  comparatively  small  class — those  ''of 
imagi/ifition .  all  compact."  The  narrative  facility  of  Scott,  the 
splendid  declamation  of  Byron,  were  elements  of  |)opularity  which 
were  wantiu^  in  these  masteris  of  a  subtler  art. 

The  narrative  character,. by. which  a  great  portion  of  the  verse' 
of  thi^  peWod  had  established  its  hold  upon  the  popuIajr.mlArT,  Was? 
now  a<iopted  byVriters  whose ,  earlier  productions  were  more  in* 
conformity  with  the  tastes  of  a  generation  passing  away.  Campfceljf 
had  a  wider  reputation  tha,n  any  contemporary  at  the  beginning  of 
the  century,  created  by  his  "  Pleasures  of  Hope  **  and  his  noble! 
lyrics.  In  1809.  he  produced  "Gertrude  of  Wyoming."  Rogers 
appedrcd  to  rerrfveirom  a  sleep  of  twenty^  y^arb,  whtP»  m  ii^{4f  )^ 
published  "Jaqueline,"  in  coonectioniwrth  thfc  "  I^w  "  fi{  ^y^f^fk 
His  "  Pleasures,  of  MejpQry"  appeared  in  1792.  Jfle  returned  to 
his. characteristic  style  in  the  "  Italy  "  of  1822.  Leigh  Hunt,  whose 
Juvenile  Poem$  ?.ppeared  in  1802,  and' whose  {joitical  fadulty  had 
been  subsequently  displayed  in  ghicefu!  verse,  Kg-ht  or  serious,  hi 
tSi6  iook  his  place  amongst  the  narrative  poets  by  his  "  Story  oi 
Riniini."  '  Mobre,  the  wittiest  of  satirists,  the  most  elegant  of 
iong-wf!ters,  publi.shed  "  Lalla  RookK"  in  1817.-    G^bbe,-^-i*fid| 
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when  ht  pMished  a  volume  of  '* Poems"  in  1^07,  is^as  «faailsd 
**  ,vith  the  same  sort  of  feeling  tliat  would  be  excited  by  tidings  of 
sai  ancient  friend,  wliom  we  no  longer  expected  to  see  in  this 
world,  • — in  that  volume  reprinted  **  The  Village."  His  new  pro- 
ductions, which  included  **  The  Parish  Register,"  were  principally 
of  a  narrative  character.  In  1810  came  "The  Borough,"  -with 
the  same  marked  feature  of  the  recent  poetical  school;  in  i Si 2, 
"Tales  ; "  and  in  iSrc),  "  Tales  of  tlic  Hall."  '  It  is  in  these  novel- 
ets in  verse  of  Crabbe  that  Ave  must  look  for  such  occasional 
delineations  of  manners  as  have  made  the  prose  novels  of  Fielding 
and  Smollett  most  valuable  studies  of  the  times  in  which  they 
flourished.  The  life  of  the  country  town  a.nd  its  neigh bouriiood, 
half  a  century  ago,  has  coarser  and  harder .  fesvtures  than  would 
now  offer  themselves,  even  in  the  liast  tefiqcd  classes.  The  sear 
going  population  of  the  "Borough"  ane  "a  bold,  artful,  surly^ 
savage  race," — smugglers,  wreckers,  bribed  electors  ,  They  dwell 
where  there  are  dung^heaps  before  every  door,  in  the  *'infect©dr 
row  we  term  our  street."  There  "riots are  nightly  h«ard."  With- 
in thefr  hovels  all  is  fihh  and  indecency.  Books  there  are  none, 
but  ballads  on  the  wall,  abusive  or  obscene.  .  Al^borough  was 
then  a  watering-plac*;,— and  bad  a  '?  Season."  There  arc  few  of 
its  visitors  now  who  would  be  content  with 

"  The  brick-floor'd  parlour  which  the  butcher  lets.*'    ■ 

The  Mayor  of  the  Borough,  a  prosperous  fisherman,  did  not  know 
in  the  painful  accumulation  of  wealth,  that  money  would  mulliply 
at  interest.  He  was  not  alone  in  his  ignorance.  Tlie  race  of 
hoarders  was  common  in  every  district  at  the*  beginning  of  the 
century.  The  neighbouring  Squire  comes  once  a  month  to  the 
**  Free  and  Easy  Club,"  to  be  the  hero  of  the  night.  The  rector, 
doctor,  and  attorney  meet,  in  pleasant  conviviality,  to  talk  over 
parish  affairs  and  politics, — election  zeal,  and 

"  The  mvnni;|rifig  poor  who  will  not  fast  In  peace.*' 

Fri  such  meetings  there  was  ever  a  dictator,— a  "Justice  Bolt,*— 
w))0se  passion  was  thbt  of  "  teaching  " 

"Those  who  instruction  needed  not,  or  sought  ;** 

— IB  more  recent  times  a  malady  most  incident  to  Scots.  The 
attorney  then  thought  that  he  could  best  thrive,  in  encouraging 
litigation.  The  apothecary,  "all  pride  and  business,  bustle  and 
conceit,"  was  protected  in  his  neglect  of  the  poor  by  a  "  drowsy 
beachJ'    The  parish  priest  who  heeded  not  the  summons  to  a 

•  **  Edin.  lU^ew,'*  April.  i8o8» 
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pauper's  bed,  *  bad  not  yet  been  roused  out  of  his  indifference  by 
the  presence  near  his  church  of  **  Sects  in  Religion."  Ron^nists, 
Baptists^  Swede nborgians,  Universaiists,  Jews,  were  found  in  tlie 
country  town ;  but  most  prevailing  were  the  "  Methodists  of  two 
kinds,  Calvinistic  and  Arminian." 

"  Sects  in  Religion  ?    Yes,  of  every  race 
We  nurse  some  portion  in  our  fivoured  place 
Not  one  warm  preacher  of  one  growing  Sect 
Can  say  our  Borough  treats  him  with  neglect ; 
Fre<iuent  as  fashions,  they  wiih  us  appear, 
And  you  might  ask,  *  how  think  we  for  the  year  ? ' " 

In  the  "  Edinburgh  Review,"  of  1816,  Jeffrey  attributed  the  crea- 
tion of  an  effectual  demand  for  more  profound  speculation  and 
more  serious  emotion  than  were  dealt  in  bv  the  writers  of  the 
former  century,  to  the  agitations  of  the  French  revolution,  the 
impression  of  the  new  literature  of  Germany,  and  "  the  rise  or 
revival  of  a  more  evangelical  spirit  in  the  body  of  the  people."t  The 
direct  relations  of  this  "more  evangelical  spirit !' to  our  lighter 
literature  are  not  very  manifest;  but  its  indirect  effect  maybe 
traced  in  the  general  abandonment  in  prose  works  of  fiction  of  the 
grossness  which  still  lingered  in  the  delineations  of  social  life. which 
came  after  those  of  the  great  humourists  who  were  passing  away 
when  George  III.  ascended  the  throne.  This  maybe  partly 
attributed  to  the  reformation  of  manners,  which  had  unquestion- 
ably been  produced  by  the  same  religious  influences  steadily 
working  amongst  a  portion  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes.  In 
J  787,  Wilberforce  entered  in  his  Journal  a  solemn  record  of  what 
he  deemed  one  of  the  great  objects  of  his  life  :  "  God  has  set  be- 
fore me  the  reformation  of  my  country's  manners."  His  other  great 
object,  the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  had  been  accomplished; 
and  a  visible  change  had  taken  place  in  the  general  aspects  of 
society — in  all  of  the  community  except  some  of  the  very  high,  and 
many  of  the  very  low — before  the  close  of  his  career  of  practical 
benevolence  in  1833.  The  "more  evangelical  spirit**— which  many 
good  and  earnest  men  condemned  as  sectarian,  had  penetrated 
into  the  Church.  A  writer  who  has  described  the  various  phases 
of  this  transition  period  of  religion,  with  a  natural  affection  for  the 
somewhat  exclusive  society  amidst  which  he  was  reared,  but  with 
a  g^hcroijs  catholicity  of  mind,  has  shown  the  difficulty  of  dis- 
criminating between  the  .senses  of  two  appellations^"  Orthodox  '* 
and  "  Eyangelicalp"     He  says,  *' The  knot  would  perhaps  Ji ay e 

•  The  picture  of   "the  jovial  youth  "  who  thoueht  his  duty  was  comprised  in  hit 
**  San^y^s  task,*'  is  {6ua^  \ti  €>abbe*a  taiiy  poem  of  **  The  Viiiige.*' 

♦  *•  Essays,**  vol.  i.  p.  167. 
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«een  best  cut,  by  defining  an  Orthodox  clergynrnm'  as  one  who  heW, 
in  dull  and  barren  formality,  the  very  same  doctririej  which  the 
Evangelical  clergyman  held  in  cordial  and  prolific  TitaHty."  •  Thte 
^pTciific  vitality  **  fortunately  took  the  form  of  association.  So- 
cieties were  formed  for  grappling  with  open  immorality,  and'  for 
mitigating  some  of  the  more  obvious  evils  oi  vice  and  ignorance. 
The  Theological  Literature  of  this  awakening  period  presented  a 
novel  aspect.  The  spirit  of  poh'te  unbelief,  which  England  had 
imparted  to  France  in  the  beginning  and  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  had  travelled  back  from  France  to  England  towards  the 
end  of  that  century,  in  the  grosser  forms  of  denunciation  an^ 
ribaldry.  Dignitaries  of  the  Church  applied  themselves  to  put 
down  "  The  Age  of  Reason  "  with  gentle  argument — aix)logetical 
rather  than  confiding.  The  great  and  fashionable,  who  shuddered 
at  the  notion  that  those  beneath  them  should  have  their  faith 
shaken  and  their  morals  corrupted  by  atheistical  and  licentious 
writers,  did  not  wholly  stand  on  the  outside  of  the  circle  to  whon^ 
the  Royal  Proclamation  of  1787  against  Vice  was  addressed.  The 
private  offences,  in  the  support  of  whose  official  interdiction  Wil- 
berforce  founded  a  society,  were,  profanation  of  the  Lord's  Day, 
swearing,  drunkenness.  The  great  gave  their  Sunday  card  parties^ 
and  Sunday  concerts,  long  after  Hannah  More  published,  in  I79(i 
her  "  Estimate  of  the  Religion  of  the  Fashionable  World,"  and 
Wilberforce,  in  1797,  his  "Practical  Christianity."  "The  Clap- 
ham  Sect**  strove  mmfullv  against  these  anomalies,  amidst  hypo- 
critical assent  and  covert  ridicule.  Some  of  this  ridi.cule  wa3 
deserved.  It  has  been  candidly  acknowledged  that  "  the  spirit  of 
coterie"  was  amongst  them.  They  "admired  in  each  other  the 
reflection  of  their  own  looks,  and  the  echo  of  their  own  voices."  f 
It  is  this  quality  that  now  renders  "  Ccelebs  in  Search  of  a  Wife  *' 
—one  of  the  most  popular  books  of  the  class  of  religious  novels,  o£ 
which  this  production  of  Hannah  More  was  the  first  example — the 
most  tedious  of  homilies  pretending  to  be  amusing.  What  has  been 
called  "the  unquenchable  thirst  for  spiritual  excitement  "  exposed 
well-meaning  crowds,  who  had  a  perpetual  craving  for  the  fountains 
of  platform  eloquence,  to  manifest  a  spirit  of  intolerance  and  ex- 
clusiveness  which  detracted  lar<][elv.  from  their  honest  enthusiasm 
for  schemes  of  benevolence.  Advertisements  in  Magazines  of  Sec- 
tarian doctrines,  announcing  the  establishment  of  a  Margate  Hpy, 
set  on  foot  for  the  accommodation  of  religious  /characters ;  of  ari 
eligible  residence,  in  a  neiijhbourhood  where  theCospel  ts  preached 

•  Sir  James  SfeqilKn,   "  EsB^yBin  EcdMiAadc^  Bioenphgri"^  voK  il.  p.  »5^ 
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three  places  within  haJf  a  mile;  aad  of  a  serious  maa>servant 
wanted  who  can  shave  ; — such  aaxioun cements  as  these,  with  which 
half  a  century  has  made  us  oiore  familiar,  were  new  and  strange 
objects  of  ridicule  in  1808.  *  Mackintosh,  who  looked  with  a  real 
satisfaction  at  the  public  religious  advocacy  of  such  measures  as  the 
removal  of  slavery,  the  amendment  of  the  criminal  laws,  and  the 
general  circulation  of  the  Bible — himself  a  frequent  speaker  at 
Anniversaries  of  Bible  Societies— -was  fullv  alive  to  the  mistake  of 
these  pretensions  to  peculiar  sanctity  which  have  operated  so 
Injuriously  on  the  true  interests  of  religion.  He  thus  makes  a  note 
in  his  Diary  of  1818:  "They  Iiave  introduced  a  new  language,  in 
which  they  never  say  that  A.  B.  is  good,  or  virtuous,  or  even  re- 
Kgioasy  but  that  he  is  an  Advanced  Christian."  f 

The  orthodox  Divinity  of  this  period  was  distinguished  for  its 
scholarship  and  speculative  ability  rather  than  for  the  spiritual 
gifts  claimed  for  another  school.  Of  those  w1k>  maintained  the 
intellectual  reputation  of  the  English  Church,  Paley  was  the  fore- 
roost  Of  pulpit  orators,  England  could  claim  no  one  supreme. 
Chalmers,  whose  oratorical  powers  commanded  the  admiration  of 
our  most  accomplished  parliamentary  speakers,  was  abo  the  most 
admired,  and  deservedly  so,  of  those  who  committed  their  eloquence 
to  the  calm  judgment  of  the  closet  His  **  Astronomical  Dis- 
oourses,"  published  in  181 6,  riv^ed  the  novels  of  Waher  Scott  in 
their  fascinations  for  all  readers.  Scotland  produced  another 
writer  of  Sermons,  Hugh  Blair,  whose  popularity  for  a  while  was 
iar  greater  than  that  of  any  modem  divhte  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. Feeble  and  elegant,  they  excited  no  profound  emotions ;  but 
were  generally  welcomed  as  agreeable  reading  for  family  Sunday 
evenings.  Of  a  very  di£Eerent  character  was  the  preaching  of 
Robert  Hall,  the  Baptist  minister, —^  a  man  who  redeemed  Dis- 
sent from  the  imputation  of  ignorance  and  vulgarity  that  attached 
to  pulpits  filled  by  uneducated  men,  who  left  their  proper  vocations 
to  be  gospel  lights.  Sound  thinkers  such  as  Robert  Hall  were  cal- 
culated ^o  shame  the  orthodox  divines  who,  in  too  many  instances, 
were  opposed  to  the  spread  of  Education.  In  a  sermon,  preached 
in  iSio,  on  **  The  Advantages  of  Knowledge  to  the  Lower  Classes," 
he  says,  *^  If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  figure  by  which  society  is 
compared  to  a  pyramid,  it  is  on  them  its  stability  chiefly  depends; 
the  elaborate  ornaments  at  top  will  be  a  wretched  compensation 
lor  'dte  want  of  solidity  for  the  lower  parts  of  the  structure.'' 

It  was  otte  d  the  objects  of  the  crusade  against  *^  Vice  ^  carried 

*  "  fidittborgh  Review,**  vol.  n.  ]>.  351. 
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on  by  the  school  of  "Advanced  Christians,"  to  imitate  the  old 
Puritans  in  their  undiscriminating  hatred  of  the  Stage.  This 
hatred  was  a  little  out  of  season,  for  Comedy,  happily  ceasing  to 
reflect  the  worst  private  manners,  had  become  decorous.  The 
goddess  of  dulness  had  driven  the  imps  of  licentiousness  off  the 
boards ;  although  their  unholy  revels  were  encouraged  in  the 
saloons.  This  shamelessness  was  certainly  enough  to  make  good 
men  sometimes  regard  the  theatres  as  dangerous  for  their  sons. 
But  is  was  sca-cely  sufficient  to  justify  that  tasteless  hatred  of  all 
theatrical  representations,  which  equally  proscribed  "  Hamlet " 
and  "Tom  and  Jerry,"  and  thought  that  there  would.be  contami- 
nation in  beholding  the  sublime  impersonations  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  or 
in  listening  to  the  majestic  rhetoric  of  John  Kemble.  Their  pro- 
scriptions of  the  stage  was  not  lessened  when  Miss  0*Neil  and  Ed 
mund  Kean  came  to  maintain  the  succession  of  great  tragedians. 
It  is  remarkable  that,  with  such  actors  as  the  patent  theatres 
possessed  in  the  first  two  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
with  all  the  affluence  of  the  poetry  of  that  era,  no  original  tragedy 
was  produced  that  could  hold  its  place,  even  by  the  side  of  the 
still  popular  scenes  of  Rowe  and  Otway.  The  poetical  tendencies 
of  the  age  were  not  dramatic ;  the  most  popular  of  its  poets  wrote 
many  tragedies;  but  "it  maybe  doubted  whether  there  is,  in  all 
lord  Byron's  plays,  a  single  remarkable  passage  which  Owes  any 
portion  of  its  interest  or  effect  to  its  connection  with  the  characters 
or  the  action."  *  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  dramas  of  Col- 
eridge. Scotfs  three  attempts  at  poetical  dialogue  were  utter 
failures.  The  poets  who  wrote  plays  did  not  conceive  them  in  thb 
spirit  of  plays  to  be  acted.  Mr.  Milman'^  "Fazio,"  which  was 
not  written  for  the  stage,  was  better  adapted  to  the  stage,  and  had 
a  greater  success  than  any  other  works  of  a  living  poet^  in  the 
hands  of  the  actors,  who  seized  upon  it  before  the  existence  of  the 
law  of  dramatic  copyright.  In  the  same  era,  when  manners  were 
sufficiently  marked  to  offer  valuable  studies  of  the  social  life  of  the 
upper  classes,  there  was  no  worthy  successor  to  Sheridan.  Had 
there  been  a  comic  writer  who  could  have  carried  forward  some 
portion  of  the  brilliant  wit  of  "  The  School  for  Scandal,"  to  havie 
shown  us  the  "  dandies  "  of  the  Regency — a  race  whose  foppery 
was  not  less  intellectual  than  that  of  the  sparkling  heroes  of  Con- 
greve  and  Vanbrugh— we  might  have  had  preserved  to  us  a  picture 
of  manners  wh^i  have  )^iolly  departed  in  the  lazy  affectation  of  the 
exclusive  class  in  more  recent  days.  The  mzlnners  wbicU  the 
stage  presented  were  made  up  of  traits  of  character  derived  from 

•  Macauldy,  "  E^-ay-,"  vol.  i.  p.  :^46. 
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tlie  peculiar  aptitudes  of  the  comic  actors — the  Irishman,  tii« 
Yorkshireman,  the  rakish  right-honourable,  the  sentimental  trades»> 
man — all  drawn  to  a  pattern  of  the  most  approved  mode  of  flatter- 
ing the  honest,  patriotic,  and  somewhat  obtuse  middle  Class,  who 
were  the  great  supporters  of  the  theatre.  John-Bullism  was  in 
the  ascendant  *,  and  there  was  no  surer  way  to  an  Englishman's 
heart  than  to  stimulate  his  national  pride,  and  represent  his  fire- 
side-as  the  seat  of  all  the  virtues. 

If  the  classic  Comedy  had  passed  away, — if  Apollo,  coming  to 
the  **  Feast  of  the  Poets,'*  mistook  **  Reynolds  and  Arnold,  Hook, 
DIbdjn  and  Cherry,"  for  "the  waiters  *' — the  Novel,  at  the  begin- 
ing  of  the  century,  was  beginning  to  assert  its  legitimate  claims  to 
be  the  reflector  of  manners  as  well  as  "  the  mender  of  hearts."  The 
prose  fictions  of  Godwin  and  Holcroft  were  written  for  the  devel- 
opment of  political  doctrines.  "Caleb  Williams  *'  is  not  a  fiction 
of  actual  life  *,  although  a  most  forcible  protest  against  some  of  the 
grosser  forms  of  injustice  and  oppression  which  prevailed  in  a 
social  state  professing  to  be.  based  upon  the  legal  rights  of  all 
conditions  of  men.  "  Hugh  Trevor  "  is  a  mild  infusion  of  the 
principles  that  placed  its  author  in  a  dangerous  position,  from  which 
he  was  saved  by  the  eloquence  of  Erskine.  The  "  Zeluco  "  and 
other  novels  of  Dn  Moore  were  of  the  same  sem'-didactic  character. 
Fanny  Burney  was  a  delineator  of  fashionable  life ;  but  there  is 
nothing  half  so  real  in  **  Evelina"  and  "  Cecilia"  and  "Camilla," 
as  her  pictures  of  the  dull  court  of  George  III.  at  Windsor,  with 
the  equerries  standing  for  two  hours  in  an  outer  room  to  hear  the 
evening  concerts'.  The  ordinary  routine  of  the  upper  slaves  of 
Royalty,  described  by  one  of  the  victims  as  "  riding  and  walking, 
and  standing  and  bowing  "  in  dutiful  attendance,  and  their  highest 
accomplishments,  to  walk  out  of  a  room  backwards  and  never  to 
cough  or  sneeze — these  courtly  attributes  are  eminently  suggestive 
of  tjie  contrast  between  the  life  in  the  Lodge  of  Windsor  in  1 786^ 
and  the  life  in  the  Pavilion  at  Brighton  thirty  years  later,  George 
III.  asking  wise  questions  of  men  of  science 'that  were  admitted  t6 
the  Queen's  tea-table  —  Dr.  Herschel,  Mr,  Bryant,  aud  Mr.  De 
Luc  ; — and  the  Regent  assuring  Mr.  Wilberforce  that  if  he  would 
come  to  dine  with  him  his  ears  should  not  be  offendied — "  I  should 
hear  nothing  in  his  house  to  give  me  pain,  that  even  if  there  should 
be  at  another  time,  there  should  not  be  when  I  was  there:"* 
George  III.  reading  his  despatches  before  his  eight  oVlock  chapel ; 
tramping  over  his  farm  or  following  his  harriers  till  his  one  o^clock 
dinner, — and  George  IV.  remaining  in  his  roBe  d€  chamBrtiM  the 

•  "  Liltt  of  Wiiberfoice,'*  vol.  ir.  p.  977. 
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morning,  either  to  receive  his  ministers,  or  lecturing  his  tailor  on 
the  cut  of  his  last  new  coat,* — ^although  these  may  be  traits  ol 
individual  cliaracter,  they  are  nevertheless  to  be  associated  with 
marked  changes  in  the  general  tone  of  society.  The  '*  fdain  Uving  " 
was  gone.  The  **•  high  thinking  "  might  have  also  been  ^  no  more,'' 
had  not  a  change  come  over  the  manners  of  the  great,  and  had  not 
the  middle  classes  been  raised  and  refined  by  a  nobler  order  o( 
literature.     It  was  in  1802  that  the  despairing  poet  complainedi*— 

**  No  grandeur  now  !n  nature  or  m  book 
Delights  us.'* 

The  age  of  epics  was  past ;  but  the  charms  of  poetical  or  prose 
narrative  were  to  impart  higher  pleasures  than  those  of  luxuri- 
ous indulgence  to  a  new  race  of  readers.  Looking  back  upon  the 
real  dangers,  the  vain  fears,  the  party  distraction,  of  the  beginning 
of  the  century,  it  was  a  substantial  blessing  to  the  boy  growing 
into  manhood  that  such  rich  stores  of  pleasurable  emotion  were 
spread  before  him  by  the  imaginative  writers  who  were  then  de» 
veloping  their  riches.  The  young  student  of  that  time  might 
«ay,— 

**  MiKhhave  I  travelled  in  the  realiQS  of  gold  ;  ** 

but  never  with  such  joyous  feelings  as  in  th^se  days  of  njew  poet^ 
and  new  novelists  that  may  aspij:e  to  rank  with  the  immortals* 

It  is  difficult  to  convey  to  a  reader  of  a  later  time  an  adequate 
notion  of  the  interest  excited  by  the  rapid  appearance  of  that 
series  of  novels,  of  which  "  Waverley  "  was  the  first  that  surprised 
the  world  into  a  new  source  of  delight.  Scott  has  attributed  hi^ 
desire  to  introduce  the  natives  of  his  own  country  to  the  sister 
kingdom,  as  having  been  partly  suggested  by  the  well-merited  fan.e 
pf  Miss  Edge  worth,  who^e  Irish  pictures  had  made  the  English 
familiar  with  the  character  of  their  gay  and  kind-hearted  neigh- 
l^urs.  Admiralile  in  their  truth  as  are  those  novels  of  Miss  Edge- 
worth,  in  which  she  delineates  the  virtues  and  the  foibles  of 'the 
frish  of  her  day;  skilful  as  she  was  in  the  management  of  some  0^ 
her  stories  ;  always  usii:>g  her  powers  in  the  cause  of  an  honest  pa,- 
triotism,  and  in  the  exposure  of  social  abuses — they  had  the  attracV- 
ion  of  faithful  representations  of  existing  manners,  but  wanted  that 
charm  of  romantic  indistinctness  which  belongs  to  novels  founded 
ypon  "chronicles  of  eld/*  They  have  now  an  historical  value 
which  the  contevTiporaries  of  the  accomplished  authoress  would 
have  scarcely  acknowledged.  But  the  author  of  "  Waverley,"  who 
lived  essentially  In  the  past,  although  professing  to  have  derived 

•  *<  Raikes's  Diary,"  vol.  nl.  p.  56. 
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bH  knpulae  to  paint  the  Scottish  character  from  "  the  rich  humour, 

pathetic  teoderoess,  aod  aulmirable  tact  "  of  Miss  Edgeworth,  never 

attempted  the  picture  of  the  Scot  of  his. own  day*     ''The  andeirt 

traditions  and  high  spirit  of  a  people  who,  living  in  a  civilised  zgt 

and  country,  retained  so  strong  a  tincture  of  manAeni  belonging  to 

an  early  period  of  society,"  were  suited  to  a  new  form  of  romance 

in  which  the  pictureaque  and  the  literal  might  be  happ^ty  blended. 

How  great  was  the  ultimate  success  of  this  experiment  it  is  need- 

less  to. trace;  or  how  Scott's  original  scheme  expanded  into  tales 

of  ^'  fierce  wars  and  faithful  loves,''  common  to  various  dimes  and 

eras  of  chivalry  and  feudalism.     The  success  of  the  Waverley 

novels  made  the  greater  portions  of  the  literature  of  the  Circulating 

Library  a  drug  in  the  market.     The  Inchbalds,  and  Buraeys,  and 

Radcliffes  held  their  places  for  a  little  while.    But  the  accumu' 

lattons  of  stupidity  which  had  encumbered  the  boolcsellers'  shelves 

for  thirty  years  had  ceased  to  circulate.    Amidst  this  revolution 

arose  a  female  writer  of  real  genius,  Jane  Austen.     Her  six  novels 

will  never  be  swept  away  with  the  rubbish  of  her  "  Minerva  Press  ^ 

compeers-     The  English  life  of  the  upper  middle  classes,  in  the 

▼ilk^  and  the  country  town — a  life  unchequered  by  startling  in- 

ddent:  a  simple  reality  which,  it  might  be  thought,  everyone 

could  psunty  and  which  would  be  dull  and  uninteresting  when 

painted — is  by  this  young  woman  delineated  with  a  power  which 

makes  actual  things  more  real  than  what  is  palpable  to  all,  and  by 

which  the  most  familiar  scenes  are  looked  upon  as  !f  they  were 

new.    This  is  high  Art. 

The  rapid  development  in  the  first  two  decades  of  this  century 
ef  a  popnbr  literature  of  a  nobler  order  than  what  had  preceded 
it,  is  in  some  degree  to  be  ascribed  to  the  infhience  upoh  opinion' 
of  a  higher  school  of  critkSsm.  "  The  Edinburgh  Reinew,**  in* 
1802,  divonced  the  crafts  of  the  reviewer  and  the  bookseller* 
Without  wholly  assenting  to  the  dictum  of  lord  Cockbum,  that 
Francis  Jeffrey  was  **  the  greatest  of  British  critics,**  we  may  well 
bdieve  that  no  one  had  preceded  him,  and  that  few  have  come 
after  him,  who  directed  the  judgment  of  his  contemporaries  upon 
cunrckit  Literature  with  such  a  fund  of  good  sense,  with  sucti  a 
quick  perception  of  faults,  with  such  a  generous  appredation  of 
beauties,  and  with  sudi  an  honest  impartiality, — always  excepting* 
the  few  cases  in  which  poets,  especially,  had  the  misfortune  to 
deviate  into  fields  which  the  critic  deemed  barren.  The  service* 
which  that  Review  rendered  to  the  progress  of  improvement,  in 
the  diflCussioD  of  the  great  political  and  social  questions  in  which 
improvement  at  one  time  looked  hopeless,  need  not  hei-e  be  d9«* 
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tailed.  It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  say,  that  it  stimulated  a  healthfiii 
spirit  of  inquiry,  and  altogether  contributed  largely  to  raise  the 
standard  of  public  intelligence.  The  "  Quarterly  Review  "  came  in 
1809  to  supply  what  was  deemed  a  necessary  antidote  to  the 
political  opinions  of  the  ♦*  Edinburgh."  Its  editor,  William  Gil- 
ford, was  far  less  tolerant  as  a  critic  than  Jeffrey,  and  he  had  alto- 
gether more  of  partisanship  in  his  estimate  of  literary  merit.  But 
if  he  was  often  stern,  and  sometimes  unjust  to  those  of  opposite 
opinions,  he  was  not  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  party  leaders  with 
whom  he  agreed.  If  Brougham,  and  Sydney  Smith,  and  Francis 
Horner,  and  Mackintosh,  were  associated  with  Je£Frey,  Gifford 
could  marshal  Canning,  and  Southey,  and  Scott,  and  Croker,  in 
the  rival  ranks.  The  partisans  who  wore  the  drab  livery  were  not 
a  whit  less  dangerous  than  the  smarter  champions  of  the  yellow 
and  blue.  Each  of  the  visored  knights  affected  not  to  know  the 
leaders  whom  they  encountered  in  the  melde.  Jeffrey  never  men- 
tioned Gifford,  nor  Gifford  Jeffrey.  The  multitude  shouted,  and 
ranged  themselves  under  the  rival  banners.  After  forty  years  of 
contest  there  was  very  little  left  to  fight  about.  It  is  amusing  to 
look  back  upon  this  warfare.  It  is  consolatory  to  know  that 
through  the  very  fierceness  of  the  battle  the  cause  of  truth  and  jus- 
tice was  advanced.  It  was  felt  that,  after  all,  the  practical  ends  of 
life  are  best  secured  by  a  compromise  of  extreme  opinions.  In 
the  arbitrement  of  posterity  upon  literary  merit,  we  come  to  know 
how  powerless  are  the  rash  or  prejudiced  decisions  of  the  liighest 
courts  of  criticism.  Keats  was  not  "  snuffed  oiit  by  an  article  ;  " 
Wordsworth  was  not  doomed  to  oblivi6n  by  "  This  will  never  do." 
Following  in  the  wake  of  the  great  reviews,  there  came,  in  due 
course,  a  higher  order  of  Magazines.  "  Blackwood,"  about  the 
close  of  the  Regency,  acquired  an  influence  that  extended  far  be- 
yond Scotland.  There  was  so  much  fun  in  its  malice  that  its  vio- 
lent politics  scarcely  impeded  its  universal  welcome,  at  least  in 
England.  There  was  so  much  of  the  outpouring  of  genius  in 
Christopher  North,  that  few  cared  to  inquire  whether  that  fancy 
and  pathos,  that  exquisite  perception  of  the  grand  and  beautiful  in 
nature,  were  in  unison  with  the  narrow  hatreds  that  belonged  to  an 
Edinburgh  clique.  The  very  excess  of  John  Wilson's  partisanship 
looks  as  if  ever  and  anon  he  worked  up  his  generous  nature  to 
uncongenial  wrath,  and  then  put  on  his  Sporting  Jacket  and  sallied 
forth  to  breathe  the  pure  air  of  the  Moors,  in  a  spirit  of  peace  with 
all  mankind.  In  raising  the  whole  tone  of  i:>eriodical  literature  he 
gave  the  world  a  series  of  prose  writings  that  fully  manifested  how 
truly  he  was  a  poet    Out  of  the  new  race  of  monthly  Miscellaaies 
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issued  other  prose  writers  who  made  their  mark  upon  their  own 
time,  and  will  long  continue  to  have  a  niche  in  fame's  temple. 
Amongst  the  foremost  are  Charles  Lamb,  William  Hazlitt,  Leigh 
Hunt,  Thomas  de  Quincey. 

The  least  voluminous  of  modem  Essayists,  Lamb,  is  the  most 
original.  His  quaint  turns  of  humour  and  pathos  will  command 
admiration,  when  the  wearisome  platitudes  of  many  a  great  moral* 
ist  are  forgotten.  He  looked  upon  society  with  a  deep  sympathy 
and  a  comprehensive  charity.  The  man  who  wrote  to  a  friend, 
"  I  often  shed  tears  in  the  motley  Strand,  for  feeling  of  joy  at  so 
much  life,"  could  not  speak  of  human  sorrows  and  infirmities  with 
indifference.  He  had  as  acute  a  sense  of  what  is  hateful  or  ridic- 
ulous as  the  keenest  of  satirists,  but  he  seeks  not  to  extirpate 
evil  by  abus.e,  or  to  shame  folly  by  sarcasm.  Of  a  very  different 
order  of  mind  was  Hazlitt.  The  quantity  which  he  wrote  sufficient- 
ly indicates  the  fertility  of  his  genius  ;  and  in  many  of  his  critical 
essays  we  feel  the  shrewdness  of  his  judgment  and  the  correctness 
of  his  taste.  But  as  he  counted  amongst  his  merits  tliat  of  being 
a  good  hater,  we  must  not  expect  to  find  a  just  and  impartial  esti- 
mate of  contemporaneous  persons  or  things  in  his  political  or  histori- 
cal writings.  He  has  the  merit  of  being  amongst  the  first  to  re- 
gard Shakspere  from  a  higher  point  of  view  than  the  race  of  com- 
mentators, too  often  carping  and  truculent.  But  the  Stephenses 
and  Malones;  nevertheless,  kept  alive  a  wholesome  spirit  of  inquiry 
as  to  the  real  meaning  of  the  greatest  in  all  literature,  when  he 
uses  words  and  phrases  which  appear  nonsensical  or  obscure  to 
the  ordinary  reader.  Hazlitt  approached  Shakspere  with  the  same 
reverentaal  spirit  in  which  Coleridge  laboured  with  a  higher  faculty 
of  philosophical  criticism.  Leigh  Hunt,  of  this  trio  of  Essayists 
who  often  worked  in  companionship,  will  probably  continue  to  have 
the  larger  number  of  admirers.  He  walked  in  the  pleasantest 
places  of  literature.  To  him  the  great  imaginative  writers — espe- 
cially those  of  Italy,  and  of  our  eiarly  school  upon  which  Italian 
poetry  impressed  its  character — offer  •^a  perpetual  feast  of  nectar'd 
sweets."  In  his  youthful  career  he  endured  a  harder  fate  than 
most  of  tbos6  who  were  opposed  to  the  ruling  powers ;  but  he 
carried  **  the  sunshine  of  the  breast "  into  his  prison,  and  the  same 
unfailing  spirits  bore  him  through  many  of  the  disappointtnents  of 
his  after  life.  The  same  qualities  that  made  the  charm  of  his'  con- 
versation pervade  all  his  writings.  The  greatest  of  the  thinkers 
who  was  cradled  in  the  Magazine  Literature,  De  Quincey,  belongs 
more  properly  to  the  next  period;  although  his  "Opium  Eater ** 
was  produced  in  the  "  London  Magazine  of  1821.    The  "  Essays  " 
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of  John  Foster,  a  Baptist  minister,  which  first  appeared  in  1805, 
constituted  one  of  the  most  treasured  volumes  of  a  period  in  which 
there  were  fewer  books  than  at  the  present  time,  and  when  good 
sense,  extensive  knowledge,  and  liberal  aspirations  could  secure  a 
warm  welcome  for  miscellaneous  works,  although  not  belonging 
to  the  class  of  light  literature.  These  Essays  will  not  readily  be  ne- 
glected even  in  an  age  which  seeks  the  excitement  of  less  natural 
writing. 

The  school  of  Political  Economists  that  succeeded  Adam  Smith 
— Malthus,  James  Hill,  and  Ricardo— liad  important  influences  on 
the  political  action  of  their  time.  So,  also,  had  the  great  philo- 
sophical jurist,  Jeremy  Benthan.  We  shall  have  to  recur  to  these 
names  at  another  period.  Of  a  different  school  was  a  political 
economist  who  took  a  broader  view  of  the  relations  of  Capital  and 
Labour  than  these  scientific  writers,  who  had  principally  regard  to 
the  production  of  wealth.  Dr.  Thomas  Chalmers,  in  his  ^'  Chris- 
tian and  Civic  Economy  of  Large  Towns,"  advocated  tlie  belief 
that  the  wants  of  the  poor  might  be  provided  for  without  tiie 
machinery  of  the  English  Poor  Laws.  In  his  own  locality  of  Glas- 
gow he  organised  a  system  which  was  successful  in  making  private 
benevolence  prevent  the  necessity  of  a  public  recognition  of  pauper- 
ism. He  was  convinced  that  religion  presented  the  only  cure  for 
the  evils  of  society.  The  eloquence  with  which  he  enforced  this 
doctrine,  and  the  sound  judgment  which  he  applies  to  the  great 
questions  of  what  is  now  called  "  social  science,''  have  had  a  more 
permanent  influence  than  his  views  of  the  Poor  Law  system. 

The  history  of  the  pro;gress  of  Scientific  Discovery  is  (do  large 
a  subject,  and  requires  too  many  technical  details,  to  permit  a 
notice  here  beyond  an  enumeration  of  the  principal  discoverers. 
Sir  William  Herschel  was  still  pursuing  his  observations  at  the  age 
of  eighty,  when  the  first  encoarager  of  his  astronomical  pursuits, 
George  IIL,  died.  He  discovered  the  planet  Uranus  in  1781.  It 
bas  been  said  of  him,  that  *'  no  one  individual  ever  added  so  much 
to  the  facts  on  which  our  knowledge  of  our  solar  system  is 
founded."  *  His  great  telescope  of  fort/  feet  focal  length  was 
completed  by  him  at  Slough,  on  the  28th  of  August,  1789,  on  whic^^h 
day  he  discovered  with  it  the  sixth  satellite  of  Saturn.  The  prin- 
ciple of  the  reflecting  telescopes  of  Herschel  was  an  improvemexU 
upon  those  of  earlier  construction. 

The  discoveries  in  chemistry,  and  their  applications  to  the  ArtSi 
in  the  earlier  portion  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  were  principally 
derived  from  the  experiments  of  Black,  Qtvendish  and  Priestkf* 

«  <«  EngKsli  Cyclopaedia." 
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To  these  philosophers  at  the  beginoing  of  ths  present  century^ 
succeeded  the  most  original  of  inquirers,  and  the  most  popular  of 
teachers^  sir  Humphrey  Davy,  His  Lectures  at  the.  Royal  Insti- 
tution diffused  a  love  of  science  amongst  the  general  community* 
His  invention  of  the  Safety  Lamp  in  1815,  showed  how  the  pro* 
Soundest  investigations  might  result  in  an  apparently  simple  con*' 
trivance  of  the  highest  utility,  like  most  of  the  great  inventions  thai 
have  clianged  the  Lice  of .  the  world.  Dalton  in  1S08  produced  hia 
Atomic  Theory.  Wollaston  followed  Daltoh  in  a  course  of  similar 
research,  and  in  other  walks  made  his  experiments  the  bases  oi 
large  additions  to  the  Industrial  Arts.  But  of  all  those  who  by 
Science  diminished  the  amount  of  domestic  sorrow,  and  enlarged 
the  average  term  of  human  life,  was  the  physician  who  for  half  « 
century  had  been  striving  in  vain  to  make  the  medical  world  feel 
confidence  in  his  discovery  of  Vaccination.  For  thirty  years  after 
this  antidote  to  the  small-pox  was  first  practised  in  1800^  the  wholly 
ignorant  and  imperfectly  educated  still  stood  in  the  way  of  the  geik* 
eral  diffusion  of  this  great  blessing  of  our  era.  Now  the  law 
prescribes  that  every  child  bom  in  the  kingdom  must  be  vaccinated. 
We  look  back  upon  the  time  when  many  who  had  escaped  with 
life  from  the  terrible  disease  that  killed  ninety-two  in  every  thou* 
sand  of  the  population,  bore  into  our  public  places  the  indellible 
marks  of  the  scourge,  and  we  rejoice  now  to  behold  the  unscarred 
faces  of  the  young  as  the  best  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Edward 
Jenner. 

With  the  striking  exception  of  Mungo  Park^-  no  remarkable 
traveller  had  gone  forth  from  England  to  enlarge  the  bounds  of 
geographical  discovery  during  the  period  of  the  war.  Henry 
Martyn,  Claudius  Buchanan,  and  other  zealous  men  were  then  mis- 
sionaries in  India,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  noble  labours  of 
tiie  second  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  Reginald  Heber.  In  1820  the  ob- 
servations of  Captain  Parry  in  the  Polar  Seas  led  to  a  governmeQl 
expedition  for  exploring  the  Arctic  Circle,  in  the  expectation  of 
discovering  the  North- West  Passage.  These  undertakings  belong 
to  a  chapter  which  we  must  devote  to  the  Science  of  a  period 
nearer  the  present  time,  when  the  vast  results  of  the  connection 
between  Philosophy  and  the  Industrial  Arts  may  be  briefly  traced. 

It  may  be  desirable,  however,  here  to  mention  two  great  me- 
chanical inventions  that  have  had  the  most  decided  influence  on 
the  progress  of  society.  About  the  first  decade  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  there  was  a  real  beginning  in  Great  Britain  of  that  mode 
of  navigation  which  was  destined  to  make  distant  countries  less 
remote,  and  to  change  the  whole  system  of  communication  in  our 
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own  waters.  Henry  Bell  had  his  Steam  passage-boat  running  on 
the  Clyde  in  1811.  In  a  few  years  steam-boats  were  plying  on  the 
Thames.  )n  1816  there  were  persons  who  had  the  hardihood  to 
make  a  voyage  in  such  a  smoke-p.uffing  vessel  even  as  far  as 
Margate.  In  181 8  Je£Erey  thus  described  a  steam-boat  on  Loch 
Lomond,  which  surprised  him  as  he  was  sitting  with  his  wife  in  a 
lonely  wild  little  bay ;  "  It  is  a  new  experiment  for  the  temptation 
of  tourists.  It  circumnavigates  the  whole  lake  every  day  in  about 
ten  hours  ;  and  it  was  *certainly  very  strange  and  striking  to  hear 
and  see  it  hissing  and  roaring  past  the  headlands  of  our  little  bay, 
foaming  and  spouting  like  an  angry  whale ;  but,  on  the  whole,  I 
think  it  rather  vulgarizes  the  scene  too  much,  and  I  am  glad  that  it 
Is  found  not  to  answer,  and  is  to  be  dropped  next  year."  •  Vast  as 
have  been  the  results  of  the  application  of  Steam  to  Navigation, 
we  may  almost  venture  to  say  that  the  application  of  Steam  to 
Printing  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  less  important  instrument  in  the 
advance  of  civilization.  The  Printing  Machine  has  had  as  great 
an  influence  upon  the  spread  of  knowledge  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century^  as  the  invention  of  printing  itself  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
The  first  sheet  of  paper  printed  by  cylinders  and  by  steam,  was 
the  'Times'  newspaper  of  the  28th  of  November,  1814.  The 
maker  of  that  Printing  Machine  was  Mr.  Kcenig,  a  native  of  Saxony. 
Machines,  less  cumbrous  and  more  adapted  to  all  the  purposes  of 
the  typographical  art,  gradually  came  into  use.  Without  this  in- 
vention the  most  popular  daily  paper  could  only  produce  with  the 
most  intense  exertion,  five  thousand  copies  for  the  demand  between 
sunrise  and  sunset.  Sixty  thousand  copies  of  a  London  morning 
paper  can  now  be  distributed  through  the  country  in  two  or  three 
hours  after  the  first  sheet  has  been  rolled.  These  astonishing 
changes  in  the  powers  of  Journalism  are  not  more  important  than 
the  effects  upon  all  Literature,  in  the  reduction  of  the  price  of 
books  by  this  invention  of  the  Printing  Machine  and  the  concurrent 
invention  of  the  Paper  Machine. 

*  "  Life  of  Lord  Jeffrey,*'  vol.  ii.  p.  iSc. 
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In  the  Fifth  Volums  of  the  Popular  History  of  England  a  TaUe  is  givoa  of  the  prin- 
cipal British  Writers  in  each  century,  from  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  to  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth.  Added  to  the  name  of  each  author  are  given  the  dates  of  his  or 
her  birth  aod  death)  as  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  and,  in  some  cases,  the  title  of  the 
work  by  which  the  Mniter  is  best  known.  The  names  are  arranged  in  three  Goliunn»— 
lmagi«iation,-^which  includes  die  Poets  and  Novelists;  Fact, — writers  on  History, 
Geography,  and  other  matters  of  exact  detail ;  Speculative  and  Scientific,  —those  ^o 
treat  of  Philosophy  and  Science.  This  division  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  useful ;  but  it  is 
diflBciUt  to  carry  it  oul  with  precision,  especially  in  cases  where  the  writings  of  one  author 
belong  to  several  classes  of  literature.  The  lAibjoined  Table  is  a  continoation  of  that  in 
Volume  v.,  comprising;  the  principal  writers  of  the  present  century,  with  the  exception  of 
those  who  are  now  living  (December  18,  1861).  These  will  remam  to  be  added  in  a  Siq>- 
piementary  Table* 


iMAOIITATtOV. 


A.D. 
1800 


Henry  Kirke  White, 
17SS-1S06,  Poen:s 

Robert  Tannahill,  1774- 
1810,  Son8:s  and  Poems 

John  L«yden,  1775-1811, 
Poems  and  Translations 


James   Grabame,  176$ 
i8ii.  The    'Sabbath/ 
and  other  Poems 

Jane  Ausien,  I77!;»i8i7. 
'  Pride  and  Prejudice,* 
and  other  Novels. 

MitthewG.  Lewis.  177s- 
i8t%Poem«and  Novels 

Htctor    McNeill.   1746- 
1818,   Scottish  Poems 
*Tlic  Scottish  Adven* 
tnren,'  a  Novel 


Elisabeth  Indibald,  1 753- 
1831,  *  A  Simple  Story,* 
and  other  Tales 

John    Keats,  1796-1821. 


Ptocy   Byssbe  Shelley, 
I79i^i8xa,  Poems 


Fact*. 


A.D. 


1800  Mungo  Park,  1771-1805, 
Travels  in  Africa 

Charles  James  Fox,  1 749- 
1806,  History 

J.  Macdiarmia,  1 779-1808, 
Biography 


James    Forsvth,     1763 
18x5,  Travels  in  Italy 

Claodtiis  Buchanan,  i766> 
1815,  Christian  Re- 
searches in  India 


Patrick  CoI<)uhoun,  1745- 
1820,  Statistics.  Police 
of  the  Metropolis 


E.  D.CIaite,  17^1822 
Trav^  in  Russia  and 
thcEaul 


Spscvlativx  ASciiKTiric. 


A.D. 

1800  Henry  Cavendish,  1731- 
■810,  Physics,  Compo- 
sition of  Water 
Richaid  Cecil,  17^8- 
iSro,  Sermons,  Rehg- 
ious  Biography 
Edmond  Malone,  1741- 

1812,  Commentator  on 
Shakspere 

Alexander  Murray,  1775* 

1813,  European  Lan* 

John  Playfair,  :748- 
18:9,  Eucfid*s  Geome- 
try 

Arthur  Young,  1741- 
1820,  Agriculture 

Sir  Joseph  Banks,  1743- 
1820,  Natunl  Histcvy 

John  Bell,  1763-1820, 
Anatomy 

Thomas  Brown,  1778* 
1820,  Metaphysics 

J.  Bonnycastle,  d.  1821, 

Astronomy,  Algebra 
'Jas.   Peiry,   1756-182 1, 
Political      •Journalist 
(Morning  Chronicle) 

John  Aikin,  i747-f82a« 
*  Evenings  at  Home.* 

James    Sowerby,  1757* 

1822,  English  Botany 
C.     Hutton,  1737-1823, 

Mathematics 
David    Ricardo,    177*^ 

1823,  Pofitical  Econo- 
my 
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A.D.  A.D. 

1800  Robert  Bloontfield,  1766-  1800 

1823,    *The    Farmer's 

Boy,*  and  other  Poema 
Chartt*  WoUf,  I  t^i'iSas, 

'Ode  on  the   Burial  of 

Sir  John  Moore ' 
Geoige,    Lord     Byron, 

1789-1834,  Poems 
Anna  Laetitia  Barbauld, 

1 743-f  8«^  Poaraa^Tal  08, 

Hymns  in  Prose 
Reginald   Heber,    1783- 

1826,  *  Palestine,'  and 
other  Poems 

Robert     PoUok,   ,1799- 

1827,  Course  of  Tune 
Henry  Mackenzie,  1745- 

1831,  '  Man  of  Feeling* 

Georgo  Cnbbe,  1754- 
183a,  Poem« 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  1771- 
i83>,  Poems,  WaTeriey 
Novels 

Anna  Maria  Porter,  1 781* 
i83t,  Historical  Norels 

Hannah  More,  1745- 
ifes.  Sacred  JDnunas, 
*  Coelebe  in  Search  of  a 
Wife* 

William  Sothebft  1756- 
i833t  Poensi  Transla- 
tiopa 


Samuel  Taylor  Cole- 
rido,  1772-18341  Poems 
and  Essays 


Charles  Lamb,  1775-1834, 
Poems,  *  Essays  of  Elia' 


Thomat  Priag^,  1789- 
1834*  Poemet  *  South 
iUlnc^n  SkeldMS  * 


Tames  Hog^  >7f2-i83St 
•The  Queen'aVake? 
and  other  Poems. 
'  Winter  EvtnitgTales^ 


Fact. 


David  Bogue,  1749-1823, 
History  of  Dissenters 


Fel&da   Hemanst    1794- 
i83Sf  Poem* 


W.   Mitk>nL   i744-t&27. 
History  of  Greece 


Geoige   Canniagi   1 
i8»7,  Miaxkoosm,  Anti- 
Jacobin 

Hugh  Oapperton,  1788- 
1827,  Travels  in  Africa 

James     Renaell,    178a- 
1830,  Geography 

William    Roscoe,    1753- 
183 1»  Btography 


Sir  James  Mackiotosh. 

265-1832,    Hvtory  of 
nglaod.    Progress  of 
Ethical  Philosophy 


Alexander       Chalmers. 

i7^9»i^4f*Biagi^hical 

DictionaiT 
James  DwlawBy,   1763- 

1834,  Travels,  Archaeol- 
ogy 
Thomas  M'Crie,    177a* 

I  S3  5,  Life  of  J  no.  Knox 
H.  D.  Inglis  (Derwent 

Conway).        i795-«835f 

Travels 
John  Gillies.  1747-183^ 

History    of      Ancient 

Greece 


BraooLATiva  ft  Bciavririo. 


A.O. 

1800  Richard  Payne  Knigltl, 
1750-1824,  Philology, 
£ssav  on  Taste 

A.  Ree^  1 743-112  $« 
CycIopaBdia 

Samuel  Parr,  174^1825, 
Philology 


Jao.FIa3anaOy  nr|6-i8a6, 

Lectures  on  Sculpture 
Wm.  Gifford,  1757-1826, 

Politics  and  Cnttdsa 

(Quarterly  Rev.) 
Dugald  Stewart,  1733- 

i8a8.  Metaphysics 
P.  Elmsley,  1773-1825. 

PhilokMnr 
W.  H.  WolhMtom  1776- 

1828,  Physical  Science 
Thos.  Tredgold,   1788- 

1829^    Building     and 

Engineering 
Thomas   Yomig,  1779^ 

iS»<h  Physics,  Uiero* 

glyphics 


WUUntt  Taylor,    1761 
iJ36t  History  of  Ger- 
man Pqttiy 


Sir     Humphry    Davy, 
(778-1820,  Chemistry 

Willuim  Haslii 
•830,  Essays  on  Sf 


'"•lisr. 


John  Abemethy,  (763' 
183  ((  Phyvology,  Sur- 
gerr 

Robert  Hall.  1764-1831* 
Sermons,  Essays 

Archbishop  M«te«»  ^ 
1831,  SemioBs,T''eatise 

on  the  Atonement 

Jeremy  Beathaaik  1 747- 
«832,  Junspmaence, 
Political  Economy 

George  Bunler,  175a- 
1832,  Village  Sermons 

Adam  Clarke,  1760-1832, 
Orient^  Literature, 
^blical  Commentary 

Sir  John  Lealie,  1766- 
183a,  Physics 

Willum  Carey.  1761- 
1834,  Translations  of 
the  Scriptures  into 
Easlciii  Languages 
T.R.MalHia!s  1766- 1834. 
*  Essav  on  Population* 

Edwani   Irviiq^    1 79a- 

1834,  Interpretation  of 
Prophecv. 

William  Cobbett,  176a- 

1835,  Politics  and  Ru- 
ral Economy 

Robert  Moraaoii^  178a- 
t834*  Chiaaaa  Lan- 
guage. 
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UiicoaiATiMr. 


A.D. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

State  of  the  Fine  Arts  to  the  close  of  the  Regency.— Architectnre.—IroiAation  of  Greek 
models. — St.  Paacras  Church  .—Wyatt  and  -Gothic  restorations.— Soane.— Hol- 
land. ~Simrke.—WiIkni8.— Nash.— Regent-Street  and  Regent's  Park.— Churches. — 
Bri^^.— Tdfoc4.^Renife.--Sailptan.— >Banka.---Bacoii*--*FlAxmaii.--€haatre]r.~ 
Westmacott.r— The  Townley,  Phigaleian,  and  Elgin  Bfarblea.— British  Institution. — 
Dulwich  Gallery. — Painting. — West. —  Copley. —  Puseli. — Haydon. —  Lawrence. — 
Willde.— Turner. — Painting  in  Water  Colours. — Engraving.— Line  Engraven.- 
Wood  Engnir«ig.—B«wiclc.— Lithography. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  chapter  to  carry  forward  the 
survey  of  the  state  of  the  Fine  Arts  from  1783  to  the  end  of  the 
Regency. 

Architecture  in  the  last  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  was 
far  from  being  in  a  flourishing  condition.  There  was  much  build- 
ing, but  there  was  little  Art.  It  was  the  epoch  of  the  rise  of  that 
style  of  architecture  which  culminated  during  the  Regency  and 
then  collapsed :  the  style  of  imitative  Greek  art.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  century  was  commenced  a  publication  that  should  be  of 
service  in  the  earlier  stage  of  our  inquiry.*  It  formed,  when  com- 
pleted, two  costly  folio  volumes,  was  addressed  to  "  the  Professor, 
the  Student,  and  the  Dilettante,  in  this  noble  branch  of  the  Polite 
Arts,"  and  professed  to  give  "  Plans  and  Elevations  of  Buildings, 
public  and  private,  erected  in  Great  Britain  "  during  the  past  few 
years.  Estimated  simply  from  the  examples  in  these  volumes,  the 
character  of  our  architecture  and  the  condition  of  architectural 
taste  sixty  years  back  must  indeed  have  been  at  a  low  ebb.  And 
evidently  there  was  on  the  part  of  the  author,  himself  an  architect 
of  position,  the  full  intention  to  a£ford  a  favourable  representation 
of  the  current  architecture.  He  gives  views  and  descriptions  of  a 
few  public  buildings,  many  mansions,  but  no  churches— an  omis- 
sion easily  explained,  for  no  churches  were  erected  then  with  any 
pretensions  to  architectural  character,  nor  indeed  till  the  last  years 
of  the  Regency.  The  1  uildings  are  by  the  leading  architects  of 
the  time ;  by  the  Wyatts,  Soane,  Wilkins,  Adams,  Mylne,  Hol- 
land, Nasli,  and  others  most  in  request  with  private  employers,  as 
well  as  public  bodies.     In  looking  over  the  examples,  we  see  cer- 

•  *'  T*ho  New  Vitrovias  Briuaaicua,''  by  Gootge  Ridiankon,  Aichittct,  a  vols. 
foVio,     London,  1797 — 180S. 
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tain  general  characteristics,  which  are  really  the  characteristics  of 
the  architecture  of  the  period :  a  formal  and  symmetrical  arrange- 
ment to  which  convenience  is  often  made  to  give  way ;  in  the 
exterior  design,  poverty  of  thought  and  absence  of  imagination 
or  invention  ;  the  general  mass  without  grandeur  or  beauty ;  the 
ornamental  details  of  the  most  meagre  and  common-place  descrip- 
tion. But  it  was  a  time  when  what  we  should  now  call  poverty 
was  regarded  as  purity.  Dallaway,  an  authority  in  those  days, 
writing  at  this  very  time,*  whilst  speaking  of  the  beauty  of  the 
newly  erected  Trinity  House,  complains  that  its  **  purity  of  style  " 
is  injured  by  the  introduction  of  bas-retiefs  on  the  facade.  All  the 
examples  in  the  **  New  Vitruvius  "  are,  or  claim  to  be,  Greek  in 
character,  except  two  or  three  which  are  professedly  Gothic.  With 
Chambers  had  ended  the  classical  Italian  style.  His  Somerset 
House  had  indeed  not  long  been"  finished ;  yet  not  only  is  there 
no  representation  of  it  here,  but  in  none  of  the  buildings  shown  is 
any  imitation  of  it  traceable.  Almost  every  building,  whether 
public  or  private,  has  a  Greek  portico  or  pediment — usually  Ionic 
— affixed  against  a  wall  of  the  baldest  and  most  un-Grecian  char- 
acter, pierced  with  plain  holes  for  windows. 

And  this  sort  of  thing  went  on  nearly  to  the  end  of  the  period 
under  review.  In  the  latter  part  of  it  there  was  indeed  improve- 
ment of  a  certain  kind.  Grecian  travel,  or  a  close  acquaintance 
with  Grecian  models,  came  to  be  as  regular  a  part  of  every  archi- 
tect's course  of  study,  as  a  visit  to  Rome  and  the  measurement  of 
Roman  remains  had  been  a  few  years  before.  As  a  consequence, 
the  Grecian  orders  were  copied  with  greater  accuracy,  and  Grecian 
mouldings  were  more  or  less  liberally  introduced.  But  the  portico 
continued  to  be  the  grand  feature.  So  that  the  portico  was  an 
exact  copy,  or  followed  strictly  the  proportions,  of  some  extant 
example  in  Athens  or  Ionia,  the  body  of  the  building  was,  exter- 
nally at  least,  of  comparatively  little  consequence.  Nor  was  it 
by  any  means  deemed  essential  that  the  portico  should  have  any 
special  adaptation  to  place  or  circumstance.  An  Ionic  portico  was 
made,  during  even  these  last  and  best  years  of  Greek  imitation,  to 
grace  indifferently  the  front  of  a  lunatic  asylum,  a  post-office,  or  a 
church ;  whilst  the  massive  Doric  was  considered  equally  applica- 
ble to  a  theatre  or  a  mint,  a  palace  or  a  corn-market.  The  culmi- 
nant example  of  this  mechanical  reproduction  of  a  Greek  type 
may  be  seen  in  the  church  of  St.  Pancras,  by  Euston-square,  Lon- 
don, at  once  the  latest,  most "  correct,"  and  costliest  of  the  semi- 

*  "  Anecdotes  oi  the  Arts  in  England,  or  Compandve  Observations  on  Architeo- 
hire,"  &c.,  4to.,  1800. 
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Greek  churches.  On  the  southern  side  of  a  temple  dedicated  to 
the  Grecian  nymph  Pandrosus,  Which  stood  on  the  summit  of  the 
lofty  Acropolis,  and  under  the  clear  sky  of  Athens,  was  a  porch 
the  supports  of  which,  instead  of  being  the  usual  columns,  were 
six  exquisitely  sculptured  female  figures  ''  compo,*'  instead  of  the 
bright  Penthelic  marble — and  placed  against  the  side  of  a  church 
In  almost  the  lowest  part  of  the  flat  and  foggy  New  Road.  And, 
as  though  to  push  the  solecism  to  its  limit,  whereas  the  original 
stood  on  the  south  side  of  the  temple  under  the  full  glare  of  a  mid- 
day Athenian  sun,  while  a  much  larger  Ionic  portico  occupied  the 
corresponding  position  on  the  north  side,  in  the  church  the  porch 
was  reproduced  in  exact  counterpart  on  both  sides ;  the  northern 
porch,  untouched  by  a  gleam  of  sunshine  being  that  which  is  in 
full  view  of  the  entire  stream  of  traffic,  while  the  southern  porch  is 
comparatively  hidden.  It  only  requires  to  be  added  to  complete 
the  aesthetic  conception,  that  these  London  porches  were  made  to 
serve  as  vestries,  a  chimney-pot  being  the  crowning  ornament  of 
each,  whilst  the  basements  are  burial-places.  With  such  evidence 
of  mere  routine  reproduction  we  can  hardly  be  surprised  to  find, 
at  the  very  close  of  the  period,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
architects  of  the  time  declaring  it  to  be  "  a  melancholy  fact  that 
Architecture  has  not  kept  pace  with  our  other  advances  towards 
perfection — nay,  that  in  that  noble  art  we  are  at  least  a  century 
behind  our  neighbours  on  the  continent.**  •  This  was  too  strongly 
expressed,  perhaps,  but  it  is  the  fact  that  it  was  a  time  of  cold  con- 
ventionalism and  unreasoning  imitation.  Yet,  palpable  as  now 
seems  the  absurdity  of  merely  copying  Greek  buildings  or  portions 
of  buildings,  without  regard  to  purpose,  place,  or  climate,  or  to  the 
entirely  different  circumstances  of  the  age  and  the  people  for 
which  the  buildings  were  intended,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the 
copying  from  Greek  temples  only  gave  way  before  the  copying  of 
Italian  palaces  and  Gothic  churches.  The  really  "melancholy 
fact  '*  is,  that  in  all  the  forty  years  here  passed  in  review,  probably 
not  a  building  could  fairly  be  quoted  as  an  example  of  consider- 
ate adaptation  of  style  to  purpose,  or  of  thoughtful  originality  of 
design. 

Whilst,  however,  the  architecture  of  this  period  claimed  to  be 
essentially  Greek,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  its  professors 
secured  a  large  measure  of  his  celebrity  by  the  practice  of  Gothic 
As  we  saw  in  a  previous  chapter,  James  V\  yatt  sprung  into  fame 
by  the  erection,  in  1772,  of  the  Pantheon.  He  had  since  been  ex- 
tensively employed  in  the  erection  of  country  mansions  of  the  set 

•  Sir  John  Soane,  "  Civil  Architecture,"  folio,  i8ao»  p.  la. 
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<<  classic ''  style,  and  he  continued  to  be  so  employetl  to  t lie  end  oi 
bis  days.  But  the  death,  in  17S4,  of  Essex,  the  prot^  of  Horace 
Waipole,  who  had  long  acted  almost  exclusively  as  the  architect  of 
cathedrals,  colleges,  and  other  important  Gothic  buildings,  left  am 
opening  which  Wyatt  hastened  to  occupy.  Lee  Fnory,  Kent  (1784)^ 
his  first  essay  in  this  style,  was  praised  by  Walpole.  He  soon 
found  grander  opportunities  for  displaying  his  capability  of  rival- 
ling the  mediseval  designers  or  improving  on  their  designs.  Chief 
among  his  Gothic  buildings  were  Foathi  11,  erected  (1795,  &c.)  at  an 
almost  fabulous  cost  for  the  celebrated  Beckford ;  the  palace  at 
Kew,  of  '*  castellated  Gothic,"  which  was  left  unfinished,  and 
finally  pulled  down  without  ever  having  been  occupied  \  and  Ash- 
ridge,  Hertfordshire,  built  for  the  earl  of  Bridge  water.  Regarded 
as  imitations  of  the  Gothic  of  any  period,  or  as  what  is  bow  spokea 
of  as  a  development  of  Gothic,  these  buildings  would  appear  quite 
puerile.  They  are  in  fact  an  incongruous  admixture  of  what  ma^ 
perhaps,  be  called  Gothic  forms  and  details,  though  of  the  latest 
and  most  meagre  description,  adapted  to  structures  which  neither 
in  plan  nor  elevation  are  in  any  sense  Gothic  But  about  some  of 
them,  Ashridge  in  particular,  there  is  a  certain  grandiose  pictur- 
esqueness  never  seen  in  the  architect's  pseudo-clsssic  mansions* 
And  it  must  be  remembered  in  mitigation  of  his  Gothic  heresies, 
that  Gothic,  when  Wyatt  began  to  practise  it,  had  received  no  such 
searching  investigation  as  that  to  which  it  Ijas  since  been  subjected. 
Not  only  were  its  principles  undefined,  but  even  its  details  had 
never  been  accurately  represented.  It  was  in  fact  to  antiquaries 
as  much  as  to  architects  an  unknown  language,  and  Wyatt  was  too 
busy  a  man  to  spend  much  time  in  deciphering  its  hierogl^-phics. 
It  is  noticeable,  however,  as  an  illustration  of  the  little  genuine 
feeling  he  had  for  Gothic  architecture,  as  well  as  of  the  little  re- 
gard that  was  given  to  the  subject  generally,  that  at  Oxford — 
w^here,  if  anywhere,  Gothic  would  have  seemed  the  appropriate 
style — when  Wyatt  was  called  in  to  construct  a  library  for  Oriel 
college,  he,  as  we  find  it  stated  in  an  architectural  work  of  a  some- 
what later  time,  *'  introduced  a  correct  Ionic ; "  whilst  for  the  gate- 
way at  Christchurch,  he  introduced  "  a  beautiful  Doric,"  though  it 
IS  considerately  added,  **  the  columns,  when  compared  with  th^ 
Greek,  appear  too  slender.''  But  his  most  indefensible  Gothic 
misdeeds  were  his  so-called  ^*  restorations."  As  the  chief  pro- 
fessor of  Gothic  architecture  he  was  employed  in  repairing  several 
of  our  noblest  cathedrals,  and  in  so  doing  altered  or  destroyed 
with  reckless  hand  whatever  seemed  to  him  unnecessary  or  even  un- 
symmetrical.    Especially  was  this  the  case  at  Hereford,  Litchfield, 
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mud  Salisbury ;  at  the  la&t  he  altogether  demolished  among  other 
things  a  bcU  tower,  and  several  chapels  of  exquisite  beauty.  Mag* 
dalen*  Mertoo,  All  Souls,  Balliol  and  several  other  Oxford  colleges, 
also  suffered  in  different  degrees  from  his  unhappy  restorations. 
Samuel  Wyatt,  a  brother  of  James,  had  a  considerabl«  reputation, 
and  his  works  are  not  wholly  devoid  of  invention.  Like  his  brothet 
he  was  largely  employed  in  constructing  private  realdeitces.  His 
best  building  of  a  public  character  was  Trinity  House,  Tower  Hill, 
of  no  great  architectural  merit,  but  noteworthy  as  having  on  the 
front  rilievi  by  Bacon,  and  in  the  interior  one  of  the  latest  of  those 
allegorical  ceiling  paintings  that  once  furnished  such  profitable  oc- 
cupation for  the  pencils  of  Verrio,  and  Lagnerre.  Sir  Jeffrey 
Wyattville,  the  nephew,  scholar,  and  faithful  follower  of  James 
Wyatt,  belongs  only  in  part  to  this  period ;  his  great  work,  the 
alteration  of  Windsor  Castle,  was  not  commenced  till  1824;  whilst 
Sidney  Sussex  College  was  eight  or  ten  years  later.  His  earlier 
works  were*  chiefly  private  residences  of  the  ordinary  W3ratt  type. 
Sir  John  Soane  ought  to  serve  as  the  representative  of  the 
highest  order  of  architectural  ability  of  this  period.  On  the  death 
of  Taylor,  in  1788,  he  was  appointed  architect  to  the  bank  of  Eng- 
land. On  the  death  of  Chambers  (1796)  he  was  inade  architect  to 
the  Woods  and  Forests.  He  was  a  royal  academician,  and  pro- 
fessor of  architecture  in  the  Royal  Academy ;  and  he  was  knighted 
on  account  of  his  professional  eminence.  Soane's  chief  building  is 
the  Bank  of  England,  which  was  greatly  enlarged  and  entirely  re- 
modelled by  him,  the  works  extending  over  a  period  of  thirty  years 
(1788 — 1829).  The  interior,  including  the  public  rooms,  has  becm 
much  altered  by  Mr.  Cockerell,  since  Soane's  time,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  an  evidence  of  inconvenient  arrangement  or  of  ex- 
tended business ;  the  exterior  has  also  been  altered,  and  improved 
in  the  alteration,  by  giving  an  increased  elevation  to  the  principal 
entrance-front;  but  the  great  portion  of  the  exterior,  on  which 
Soane's  reputation  now  mainly  rests,  is  still  nearly  as  he  left  it 
At  t!:e  time  of  its  erection  it  was  commonly  regarded  as  a  master- 
piece. It  is  now  as  commonly  condemned.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  it  is  deficient  in  one  of  the  grand  requisites  of  good  archi* 
tecture — ^propriety.  The  columns  have  nothing  to  support;  be- 
neath the  pediments  are  no  doorways  ;  there  are  the  forms  of  win- 
dows, but  they  admit  no  light.  The  whole  is  a  mask.  The  parts 
are  for  ornament,  not  use.  They  may  please  at  the  first  glance, 
but  the  mind  refuses  to  dwell  with  a  continuous  pleasure  on  objects 
which  suggest  a  use  they  do  not  supply.  Else,  there  are  parts  ol 
this  screen  of  an  elegant  and  even  picturesque  appearance.    Such 
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is  the  well-known  north-west  angle,  Sfoane's  own  favourite  compo- 
sition, with  its  skilfully  arranged  and  graceful  Roman-Corinthian 
columns.  Every  one  feels  this  to  have  been  a  hapi>y  conception  of 
the  architect,  and  it  serves  excellently  to  conceal  the  oblique  meet- 
ing of  the  walls — ^a  defect  that  !f  left  apparent  would  have  been  an 
almost  fatal  injury  to  a  building  of  classical  character.  So  again 
some  of  the  inner-courts  are  very  elegant  and  effective.  Soane  had 
considerable  ingenuity  in  these  lesser  matters.  Wherever  any 
irregularity  of  ground-plan  existed,  or  any  peculiarity  of  arrange- 
ment was  required,  he  was  usually  ready  with  some  quaint  or 
graceful  contrivance  that  would  meet  or  conceal  the  difficulty.  But 
a  sort  of  scenic  ingenuity  is  the  highest  merit  his  work^  posses.s. 
They  have  portions  of  much  beauty,  but  as  a  whole  are  mean,  if 
not  insignificant.  The  exterior  of  a  building  of  so  important  a 
character,  and  covering  so  vast  a  space  as  the  Bank  of  England, 
might  have  been  expected  to  form  a  grand  and  imposing  mass  :  in 
reality  it  is  little  more  than  a  long,  low,  unmeaning,  decorated  wall- 
screen.  Few  of  Soane's  buildings  remain  unaltered.  The  front 
of  the  Treasury,  Whit'^hall,  has  been  entirely  remodelled  by  Sir 
Charles  Barry.  The  Courts  of  Law,  Westminster,  remain  nearly 
untouched;  but  they  will  probably  «oon  be  swept  away  altogether. 
The  Bourgeois  Gallery  and  Mausoleum  at  Dulwich,  and  his  own 
house  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  are  perhaps  the  chief  of  Soane's 
buildings  which  remain  as  he  left  them,  but,  like  the  Law  Courts, 
they  are  inconvenient,  cramped,  and  unsatisfactory. 

Holland,  who,  as  architect  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  remodelled 
Carlton  House,  and  added  the  Ionic  portico  and  screen,  was  one 
of  the  first  to  employ  the  true  Ionic  order,  if  he  was  not,  as  some 
have  fancied,  the  firrt  to  introduce  it.  He  enjoyed  a  large  measure 
of  celebrity  in  his  day,  but  little  is  left  of  his  more  important  build- 
ings. Old  Drury,  opened  in  1794,  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1809. 
Carlton  House  was  pulled  down  in  1826.  The  Brighton  Pavilion 
was  orientalized  by  Nash.  The  East  India  House  (designed  by 
him  in  1799,  but  often  erroneously  ascribed  to  Jupp,the  company's 
surveyor)  is  about  to  be  demolished.  The  loss  of  these  is,  how 
ever,  of  little  consequence,  except  as  being  that  of  a  link  in  the 
history  of  English  architecture. 

Sir  Robert  Smirke  was  the  first  to  erect  a  Doric  portico  in  the 
metropolis.  This  formed  the  grand  entrance  to  Covent  Garden 
Theatre,  built  by  him  in  1808-9.  Smirke  had  travelled  m  Greece 
as  well  as  Italy,  and  published  professional  comments  on  the  edi- 
fices he  examined.  His  Doric  portico  was  announced  as  the  first 
absolutely  correct  reproduction  of  a  pure  Greek  order.  It  satisfied 
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classical  connoisseurSi  and  the  architect  at  a  bound  became  fa- 
mous. He  did  not  indeed  attempt  to  carry  "pure  Greek"  princi- 
ples beyond  the  portico,  but  he  placed  on  the  fagade  statues  and 
bas-reliefs  by  Flaxman,  which  served  to  indicate  the  purpose  of 
the  building,  a  purpose  tlie  building  itself  would  scarcely  have 
suggested.  The  theatre  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1856.  The  chief 
architectural  feature  of  the  long  front  of  the  Mint,  erected  by 
Smirke  in  16x1,  is  a  pediment  supported  on  Doric  columns,  but 
these  rest  on  a  rusticated  basement,  and  there  is  little  else  in  the 
building  that  is  Greek  either  in  form  or  spirit.  Smirke  erected 
many  other  public  and  private  edifices,  but  his  two  greatest  works, 
the  Post  Of&ce  and  the  British  Museum,  belong  to  a  later  period. 

Another  of  the  travelled  architects  of  the  classic  Greek  epoch 
was  Wilkins,  who  died  professor  of  architecture  to  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1839.  ^^^^  Smirke,  he  first  came  into  notice  by  his 
descriptions  of  ancient  Greek  ren^ins,  the  result  of  a  professional- 
visit  to  Athens.  His  first  important  building  of  a  public  character 
was  Downing  College,  Cambridge,  commenced  in  1807,  which  as 
far  as  completed  proved  to  be  beyond  comparison  the  dullest, 
heaviest,  and  most  common-place  collegiate  building  in  the  two 
universities.  But  it  was  called  Greek,  and  it  was  considered  to  be 
classic ;  and  when  the  East  India  Company  soon  after  determined 
on  erecting  a  college,  Wilkins  was  appointed  its  architect.  Hailey* 
bury  College  is  almost  a  duplicate  pi  Downing  College.  Wilkins 
also  attempted  Gothic.  His  first  large  building  in  this  style,  Don- 
ington  Castle,  Leicestershire,  erected  about  the  close  of  the  i8th 
century,  hardly  rose  in  any  respect  above  the  level  of  Batty  Lang- 
ley  Gothic.  When  called  on  to  execute  some  Gothic  buildings  at 
Cambridge,  the  proximity  of  King's  College  Chapel  gave  a  little 
more  elevation  to  his  style.  But  he  still  thought  it  an  evidence  of 
refinement  to  cover  the  open  oak  roof  of  a  college-hall  with  white 
paint.  He  will  probably  be  longest  remembered  by  the  Natipnal 
Gallery  and  University  College,  but  these  were  not  commenced 
till  after  ^he  time  with  which  we  are  at  present  concerned.  The 
Nelson  Columns  which  he  erected  at. Yarmouth  and  in  Sackvi He- 
street,  Dublin,  only  deserve  mention  as  illustrations  of  the  taste  of 
the  time  and  of  the  architect. 

Nash^  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  architects  of  the  lat- 
ter portion  of  this  period,  commenced  his  career  as  a  builder  as 
weli  as  an  architect.  He  erected  a  large  number  of  mansions  in 
England  and  Ireland,  the  major  part  of  them  "classic"  in  style 
with  the  inevitable  Ionic  portico;  others  "castellated,"  in  which 
strong  battlemented  keeps  and  machlcolated  towers  are  inter- 
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mingled  with  large  plate-glaas  windows  snd  undefended  doorways 
in  a  manner  that  would  have  very  much  surprised  the  fierce  feudal 
Lords,  whose  grim  abodes  these  were  supposed  to  reproduce. 
Nash  was  the  favourite  architect  of  the  Prince  Regent ;  but  his 
grand  architectural  effort,  Bucking^ham  Palace  was  not  com- 
menced till  1825.  We  have  here,  tlierefore,  to  speak  of  him  in 
connection  mainly  with  the  formation  of  Regent-street,  which, 
whatever  may  be  the  character  of  its  architecture,  must  be  regarded 
as  a  grand  improvement  on  previous  London  streets,  and  as  having 
greatly  stimulated  improvement  in  our  street  architecture.  Regent- 
street  was  begun  in  1813.  In  laying  out  its  course  Nash  aimed  to 
produce  the  greatest  amount  of  effect.  He  combined  several  houses 
together  so  as  to  produce  the  appearance  of  a  single  large  build- 
ing ;  and  he  varied  the  design  of  almost  every  block.  He  made 
the  new  street  of  greater  width  tiian  any  former  street  in  the  me- 
tropolis, and  where  it  crossed  the  two  great  thoroughfares  of  Ox- 
ford-street and  Piccadilly  he  formed  widely-sweeping  circuses.  At 
the  southern  end  i>e  provided  a  long  colonnade.  At  the  northern 
end  where  the  broad  street  curves  sharply  round  he  carried  for- 
ward a  church  entrance,  crowning  a  circular  porch-tower  with  a 
lofty  spire,  so  as  to  produce  a  striking  termination  to  the  vista.  In 
the  same  way  the  iK)9ition  of  each  of  the  churches  and  public 
buildings  in  the  new  street  was  laid  down  with  a  view  to  scenic 
display.  But  this  was  the  object  throughout.  Unluckily,  in  his 
eagerness  for  show, — stone  fronts  being  impracticable  on  account 
oi  the  expense, — be  made  all  the  fronts  of  his  stately  "street  of 
palaces  ''  of  plaster,  and  what  seemed  elaborate  carving  was  mere 
moulded  stucco.  It  was  not  left  for  a  succeeding  generation  to 
denounce  this  as  *'sham."  Wits  and  critics  alike  launched  their 
weapons  against  the  architect,  some  of  them  glancing  off  against 
his  royal  patron.*  Nash  about  ihe  same  lime  laid  out  Regent*s 
Park,  and  designed  the  Terraces  which  border  its  pleasant  glades. 
It  was  in  this  kind  of  work  he  was  most  at  home.  He  was  a  poor 
architect,  but  he  has  given  us  the  finest  street  we  yet  have  in  Lon- 
don, and  one  of  the  pleasantest  parks.  The  Regent's  Canal,  an- 
other of  Nash's  projects,  was  carried  out  simultaneously  with 


•  One  of  th«  best  o(  the  many  wittkaamt  circvlsited  at  the  time,  «a  u  «pigram 
which  it  wu  proposed  to  yisit  on  the  prioce  the  evil  deeds  of  bU  archileot; — 

**  AagustttS  iX  RoRM  WAS  fur  buildiqg  renown'd, 
For  of  marbts  he  left  what  of  bride  he  had  found : 
But  is  not  oar  Csorge,  too,  m  very  xreat  master  ? 
He  fiods  London  brick,  and  he  leaves  it  ail  plaster.** 


la 
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Regeat't  P&rk^  to  the  beauty  of  tin  nmtfaern  side  of  which  he 
made  It  materially  to  contribute.       \ 

It  has  ah-eady  been  said  that  scarce  any  churches  were  erected 
during  the  period  before  us.  There  were  indeed  several  of  the 
'*  proprietary  chapels/*  then  the  popular  cbss  of  new  churches,  but 
they  were  usually  plain  brick  buildmgs  of  the  cheapest  descrip- 
tion.  Towards  the  end  of  the  period  there  came  about  a  change. 
Marylebone  Church,  commenced  in  1813  by  the  elder  Hard  wick, 
was  a  substantial  and  costly  edifice ;  and  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
architecture  of  the  time.  A  still  more  costly  structure  St  Pancras 
Church,  already  referred  to,  was  commnenced  in  1819.  It  was  de* 
signed  by  the  inwoods,  and  is  remarkable  as  the  most  elaborate 
attempt  made  in  this  country  to  apply  (not  to  adapt)  pure  Greek 
forms  to  a  Protestant  church.  Marylebone  Church  cost  about 
60,000/. ;  St.,  Pancras  very  nearly  80,000/.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
ia  the  forty  years  ending  with  1820  scarcely  a  Gothic  church  had 
been  erected,  whilst  during  the  next  forty  years  the  land  was  cov- 
ered with  tliem.  But  the  movement  wiiich  led  to  the  astonishing 
revival  of  church  building  had  already  commenced.  In  March| 
1818^  parliamen^t  voted  a  million  for  the  erectk>n  of  new  churches; 
and  a  Commission  was  appointed  to  direct  the  expenditure  of  the 
money.  The  result  of  the  labours  of  the  Commission  soon  be- 
came evident  The  Gothic  revival  was  some  years  longer  in 
making  itself  felt 

It  is  needless  to  carry  farther  our  examination  of  the  architec- 
ture of  this  period ;  but  there  is  one  class  of  structures,  Bridges^ 
which  mast  be  noticed,  because  about  this  time  they  passed  defini* 
tively  out  of  the  hands  of  the  architect  into  those  of  the  civil 
engineer.  The  transfer  may  mdeed  be  said  to  have  originated 
with  one  who  was  a  bridge-builder,  if  he  could  not  be  called 
an  architect,  before  he  became  an  engineer.  Thomas  Telford 
was  apprenticed  to  *' a  general  house-builder"  of  Langholm  in 
Dumfries.,  and  when  the  future  designer  of  Menai  Bridge,  and  the 
engineer  of  some  of  the  greatest  works  that  had  ever  been  under- 
taken ia  this  country,  first  set  up  as  master  on  his  own  account,  he 
was  ready  to  undertake  any  kind  of  masonry,  from  cutting  letters 
OB  grave-stones,  to  the  building  of  country  byres,  high-land 
ehilrches,  or  plain  stone  bridges.  When  he  came  to  London 
he  worked  for  awhile  under  Chambers  on  Somerset  House,  then 
in  course  of  erection.  He  felt  no  hesitation  therefore,  on  the 
score  of  professional  disqualification,  when  required  as  county  sur- 
veyor to  construct  a  bridge  of  some  size  across  the  Severn 
at  Montford.    This  was  a  stone  bridge  of  the  usual  type,  but 
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in  it  he  introduced  some  valuable  constructive  modificatiO!i& 
His  next  bridge,  which  crossed  the  Severn  at  Buildwas,  was 
of  iron  on  stone  piers,  and  was  long  regarded  as  a  model  of  its 
class.  An  iron  bridge  had  been  built  at  Coalbrookdale  in  1775. 
Telford's  iron  bridge  was  erected  in  1795-6^  and  was  a  vast 
improvement  on  its  predecessor.  It  consisted  of  an  unusually  flat 
arch  of  1 50  feet  span.  An  iron  bridge  erected  about  the  same  time 
at  Sunderland, by  Mr.  T.  Wilson,  consisted  of  a  single  arch  of  236 
feet  span,  and  of  such  a  height  above  the  river  as  to  permit 
the  passage  under  it  of  vessels  of  303  tons  burden.  The  success 
of  these  important  works  insured  the  use  of  the  new  material. 
Telford  was  employed  upon  engineering  works  of  enormous 
extent,  in  the  course  of  which  he  had  to  erect  many  hundred 
bridges,  and  he  employed  iron  or  stone  indifiFerently  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  locality,  and  the  greater  economy  or  fitness 
of  either  material  in  each  particular  case.  Telford's  grand  works, 
the  Highland  Roads  and  Bridges,  the  Caledonian  Canal,  the 
Ellesmere  Canal,  the  Holyhead  Road,  and  others  of  scarcely  less 
importance,  belong  to  this  period,  but  hardly  fall  within  the  com- 
pass of  a  survey  of  the  Fine  Arts.  In  the  Highland  improvements 
alone  he  constructed  above  a  thousand  miles  of  new  road,  and 
twelve  hundred  bridges ;  on  the  line  of  the  Ellesmere  Canal  he 
spanned  the  valleys  of  the  Dee  and  the  Chirk  with  aqueducts  of  a 
greater  height  and  magnitude  than  had  been  previou.sly  ventured 
upon ;  while  several  of  the  bridges  on  the  Holyhead  road  were  of 
importance  both  as  engineering  works,  and  as  works  of  art.  Such 
especially  was  the  grand  Menai  Suspension  Bridge,  begun  in  1819^ 
a  work  that  has  indeed  been  surpassed  as  an  engineering  triumph 
by  its  neighbour,  the  tubular  bridge  of  Robert  Stephenson,  but  in 
beauty  the  suspension  bridge  far  excells  its  younger  rival. 

John  Rennie.  the  elder,  like  his  great  compatriot  Telford,  was 
of  humble  Scottish  origin.  His  earliest  occupatfon  was  that  of  a 
millwright,  but  his  remarkably  mechanical  ingenuity  brought  hhn 
into  notice,  and  he  was  while  yet  a  young  man  employed  on  works 
requiring  much  constructive  skill.  He  settled  in  London  as  an  en^ 
gineer  about  1782.  In  1799  '^^  commenced  a  handsome  stone 
bridge  of  five  arches  at  Kelso,  and  he  afterwards  constructed  some 
others  that  were  much  admired.  But  his  chief  work  in  this  line 
was  Waterloo  Bridge,  which  he  commenced  in  181 1,  and  com- 
pleted in  1817,  at  a  cost  of  above  a  million.  This  is  by  general 
consent  one  of  the  noblest  bridges  of  modern  times.  Indeed  for 
sfnvple  grandeur  of  character,  convenience  of  roadway,  and  stabil- 
ity of  Cidnstruction,  it  would  be  difTieuit  to  name  its  peer  among 
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bridges  of  any  earlier  period,  and  the  only  bridge  of  subsequent 
erection  which  has,  in  this  country  at  least,  equalled  or  sur- 
passed it  io  the3e  most  important  particulars  is  the  new  Lon- 
don Bridget  ^o'  which  Rennie  himseli  made  the  designs,  though 
its  erection  was  confided  to  his  sons  George  and  John.  The  iron 
bridge  which  crosses  the  Thames  at  Southwark  was  another  of 
Rennie's  bridges.  The  iron  bridge  at  Vauxhall  was  designed  and 
erected  by  Mr.  James  Walker.  Rennie's  magnificent  engineer- 
ing works,  the  East  and  West  India  Docks,  with  their  vast  ranges 
of  warehouses ;  the  London  Docks  ;  the  Prince's  Dock,  Liverpool ; 
Plymouth  Breakwater,  and  the  improvements  carried  out  by  him 
in  the  Government  dockyards  of  Chatham,  Portsmouth,  Plymouth, 
and  Pembroke,  with  other  important  works  at  various  harbours, 
proofs  of  the  amazing  growth  of  the  country  in  wealth  and  com- 
merce, and  of  thje  great  increase  of  engineering  skill,  rather  than 
works  of  Fine  Art,  can  only  be  mentioned  here. 

In  Sculpture  the  leading  artists  were  Flaxman,  Banks,  Bacon, 
and  Nollekensi,  all  of  whom  have  been  spoken  of  in  a  previous 
chapter,  and  Chantrey  and  Westmacott,  who  belong  more  partic- 
ulaHy  to  a  later  period.  Our  notice  of  sculpture  may  therefore 
on  the  present  occasion  be  very  brief.  The  first  two  of  the  sculp- 
tors just  named,  produced  during  this  period  some  works  of  great 
poetic  power,  and  the  last  also  executed  some  of  much  beauty. 
But  in  the  main  sculpture  dealt  rather  with  portraits  of  the  living 
and  menu>rials  of  the  dead,  than  with  efforts  of  imagination.  And 
in  nK>numents  of  a  public  character,  especially  those  with  which 
the  nation  honoured  the  men  who  had  fought  her  battles  by  land 
and  sea,  our  sculptors  continued  to  repeat  with  strange  persistency 
the  conventionalisms  and  machinery  which  had  for  ages  ceased  to 
have  any  intelligent  meaning,  or  to  affect  either  the  heart  or  the 
understanding  of  any  class  of  spectators.  British  soldiers  and 
sailors,  and  even  Senators,  philanthropists,  and  philosophers,  were 
clad  in  the  scanty  folds  of  a  "  classical  **  drapery,  in  some  instances 
almost  without  drapery  at  all,  and,  although  the  monuments  were 
to  be  erected  in  the  midst  of  a  Christian  cathedral,  and  in  full  view 
of  a  congregation  engaged  in  Christian  worship,  were  surrounded 
with  heathen  gods,  goddesses,  and  attributes ;  or  if,  as  was  some- 
times the  case,  the  hero  wore  his  full  regulation  uniform,  he  yet 
had  his  due  attendance  of  undraped  heathen  deities.  Banks  was 
unfortunately  one  who  yielded  most  unreservedly  to  this  classic 
misconception.  The  monuments  to  Captains  Burgess  and  West- 
cott  in  St.  Paul's,  two  of  the  latest  of  his  works,  are  among 
the  least  defensible  of  their  class.    Happily  Banks  will  not  be 
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judged  by  his  public  frnmumeDts.  Tbc  exquisite  retumbenl  liyane 
of  Peaelope  Boothby  in  Ashbourne  Church,  showed  m\th  what 
pathos  he  could  invest  a  private  memorial  when  he  trvsted  to  th« 
simple  promptings  of  the  feelings.  His  «*  Mouraiig  Acbilfes,'^  of 
which  the  model  is  in  the  British  Gallery,  no  patron  having  had 
sufficient  taste  to  commission  its  execution  In  marble,  is  perhaps 
the  noblest  wo^  of  the  kind  produced  by  an  English  sculptor ;  and 
in  other  worics  he  excelled  as  much  in  grace  as  here  hi  grandeur. 

Bacon,  who  died  in  1799,  produced  at  this  time  Kttle  besides 
public  monuments  of  level  mediocrhy ;  but  these  he  produced  with 
a  facility  and  profusion  that  aroused  the  envy  of  his  rivals  and  the 
admiration  of  the  multitude.  The  b^t  are  such  as  those  of  Dr. 
Johnson  and  John  Howard  in  St  PauPs,  in  which  he  had  no  occa- 
sion  to  go  beyond  simple  portraiture  ;  but  evieir  in  these  the  at- 
tempt to  attain  elevation  of  style  by  arraying  such  men  i^  a  cos^ 
tume  borrowed  from  antiquity,  has  nearly  deMfoyed  personal 
resemblance,  and  even  mental  characterisation.  Nvilekens  shared 
only  to  a  small  extent  in  these  public  commissions,  but  he  was  in 
great  request  for  private  monuments.  His  strength  lay  howeivr 
in  portraiture;  and  his  busts  and  statues  are  now  the  most  Me4ike 
representations  left  of  many  of  the  most  nteni6rabie  personages  of 
his  time. 

Flaxman  lived  throughout  this  period,  the  truest  and  greatest 
sculptor  England  had  ever  produced.  Sculpturesque  design  was 
as  much  the  genuine  expression  of  his  mind  as  it  was  that  of  the 
sculptors  of  ancient  Greece.  In  some  of  his  insaginative  works  as 
well  as  in  several  of  his  pubhc  monuments,  his  genius  was  fettered 
by  the  current  conventionalisms ;  but  even  in  worics  of  the  Utter 
class,  as  the  monument  to  Lord  Mansfield,  he  siiowed  of  how  much 
grandeur  of  moral  expression  sculpture  was  capable.  His  private 
monuments,  especiaUy  some  of  thoSb  to  females,  are-  of  the  most 
touching  tenderness,  and  of  tlie  purest  Christisjs  sentiment.  In 
the  magnificent  group  at  P$t\w>rtb  of  the  Avoh^'gtl  Michael  over- 
coming Satan,  illustrative  of  the  famous  lines  in  Miitoo,  we  have 
proof  that  our  sculptors  might  find  in  our  own:  poetn,  or  in  the 
Book  which  is  a  part  of  the  very  life  of  every  one,  subjects  well 
fitted  for  sculpturesque  treatment,  and  which,  whilst  they  Wo<^ 
require  and  repay  the  utmost  exertion  of  mental  power,  and  tech- 
nical knowledge  and  skill,  would  as  much  come  home  to  the  feel- 
ings and  the  understanding  of  the  men  and  women  of  to-day,  as 
did  the  gods  and  heroes  of  the  oki  Greek  sculptore  to  the  liearts  ol 
their  contemporaries.  The  deities  of  a  dead  mythology  never  can 
thus  come  hoipe  to  any  modern  people  unless  treated  as  symbols 
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9i  some  deep  or  subtle  trath,  as  they  on  rare  occasionB  bave  been 
by  genius  of  a  high  order.  Flaxmaa's  Psyclie  may  perhaps  take 
rank  in  this  class .  His  Pastoral  Apollo  is  like  a  breath  of  rustic 
poetry.  But  the  Venuses,  Dianas,  nymphs,  ana  the  like,  which 
Flaxman's  contemporaries  and  successors  put  forth  in  any  qoanthy 
at  every  exhibition,  will  be  gazed  at  with  as  little  genuine  sympathy 
on  the  part  of  the  spectator  as  was  felt  in  their  production  by  the 
sculptor.  How  thoroughly  Flaxman's  mind  was  imbued  with  the 
purest  Greek  feeling  »  evinced  by  his  illustrations  to  Homer,  He* 
siod,  and  iEschyhis ;  while  in  nobleness  of  ooncepdon,  and  beauty 
a^nd  delicacy  of  expression,  the  illustrations  to  Dante  are  fully 
equal  lo  them. 

Chantrey,  during  the  latter  years  of  the  regency,  had  taken  his 
place  among  the  foremost  living  pcMtrait  sculptors.  The  manly 
simplicity  of  his  style  met  with  early  recognition,  and  his  chisel  found 
ample  and  worthy  employment.  A  large  proportion  of  the  men 
most  distinguished  in  letters,  art,  and  public  Ufe,  sat  to  him,  and  in 
moat  instances  he  was  considered  to  be  successful  in  preserving 
the  likeness,  as  well  as  in  maintaintng  a  certain  elevation  of  diarac* 
ter.  His  busts  are  finer  than  his  portrait-statues,  and  these  than 
his  imaginative  works*  But  his  statues  have  the  great  merit  of 
6rst  fairly  grappling  with  the  difficulties  of  modem  costume.  The 
happiest  of  the  monuments  in  which  he  ventured  on  a  poetic  mode 
of  treatment*  '*  the  Sleeping  Children,*'  in  Lichfield  Cathedral,  be* 
longs  to  the  period  under  review,  but  the  idea  was  certainly  caught 
from  Banks's  monument  of  Penelope  Boothby,  and  the  design  was 
made  by  Stothard.  Westmacott's  earlier  poetic  works  include  the 
"  Psyche,"  and  "  Cupid,"  at  Wobum ;  "  Euphrosyne,*'  belonging 
to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  many  other  very  pleasing  dassic 
subjects ;  but  among  them  are  some  of  a  homefier  and  more 
original  character,  as ''the  Distressed  Mother,'*  'Mhe  Homelese 
Wanderer,"  and  others  of  a  similar  order.  Westmaoott  also  exe- 
cuted at  this  time  several  monumental  statues  for  Westminster 
Abbey  and  St.  Paul's  Cathedral;  the  well-known  ''Achilles," 
erected  in  Hyde  Park  ''  by  the  women  of  England/'  in  honour  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  numerous  other  comraisstons  of  x 
public  character. 

The  taste  in  sculpture  of  both  artists  and  the  public  was  no 
doubt  much  influenced  by  the  purchase  and  exhibition  of  three  im- 
portant collections  of  ancient  marbles.  The  earliest  purchase  was 
in  1804,  of  the  lai^  collection  formed  by  Mr.  Charles  Townley,  of 
sculpture  chiefly  of  Roman  date,  but  the  work  of  Greek  artists, 
and  embracing  many  works  of  exceeding  loveliness  and  interest 
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This  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  magnificent  national  collection  of 
ancient  sculpture  in  the  British  Museum.  The  next  grand  addi- 
tion was  that  of  the  series  of  reliefs  which  had  adorned  the  Tem- 
ple of  Apollo  Epicurius,  near  Phigaleia,  and  which  the  Prince  Re- 
gent bought  at  a  cost  of  nearly  20,000/.,  and  presented  to  the  nation 
in  181 5.  These  rilievi,  though  falling  short  of  the  highest  excel- 
lence of  Greek  art,  are  believed  to  be  the  work  of  some  of  the  best 
scholars  of  Phidias.  They  .are  of  great  beauty,  and  of  greater  in- 
terest, as  illustrating  the  history  of  Greek  art.  But  ihe  most  im- 
portant of  the  coDections  was  that  of  the  sculpture  of  the  Parthe- 
non, commonly  known  as  the  Elgin  Marbles,  for  the  purchase  of 
which  parliament  voted,  in  1816,  the  su;n  of  35,000/.  i  hese  won- 
derful works  are  by  far  the  finest  extant  examples  of  Greek  sculp- 
ture when  at  its  greatest  perfection — the  .sculpture  of  the  time  of 
Pericles,  executed  by  Phidias,  or  by  his  scholars  under  his  imme- 
mediate  superintendence.  For  years  the  Earl  of  Elgin,  who  whilst 
ambassador  to  the  Porte  obtained  the  firman  through  which  he  was 
enabled  to  remove  the  sculpture  from  the  Parthenon,  was  assailed 
with  the  bitterest  invectives  for  this  act  of  Vandalism  as  it  was 
termed.  But  in  truth,  the  earl  by  their  removal  saved  these  mar- 
vellous works  from  utter  destruction ;  he  was  not  In  time  to  save 
them  from  grievous  mutilation.  The  Parthenon  had  been  shat- 
tered in  the  Venetian  bombardment ;  afterward.s,  the  eastern  pedi- 
ment, with  its  matchless  statuary,  was  thrown  down  to  fit  the  build- 
ing for  the  service  of  the  Greek  Church ;  later,  and  up  to  the  hour 
when  they  were  rescued  by  Lord  Elfjin,  the  statues  were  used  as 
targets  by  the  Turkish  soldiers ;  and  finally,  in  the  war  of  Greek 
independence  (1827),  the  building  received  great  additional  injury 
during  the  bombardment  of  the  city,  but  the  best  of  the  sculpture 
was  then  happily  safe  in  the  British  Museum,  preserved  for  ever 
for  the  free  study  of  all. 

A  national  collection  of  sculpture  was  thus  formed  ;  but  it  was 
not  till  1 824  that  a  national  gallery  of  painting  was  founded.  Some- 
thing had,  however,  been  done  towards  clearing  the  way  for  such  a 
consummation.  In  1805,  a  small  body  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
who  felt  an  interest  in  art,  succeeded  in  establishing  the  British  In- 
stitution, the  primary  object  of  which  was  declared  to  be  "'  to  en- 
courage the  talents  of  the  artists  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  and  with 
this  view  the  Shak.spere  Gallery,  built  by  Alderman  Boydell,  was 
purchased  and  appropriated  to  the  exhibition  and  sale  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  British  artists,  and  the  exhibition  of  pictures  by  the 
old  masters.  This  last  was  the  grand  novelty  in  the  scheme. 
Most  of  the  directors,  and  many  of  the  subscribers,  were  them« 
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selves  the  possessors  of  collections  of  paintings  by  the  old  masters, 
and  from  their  galleries,  and  the  collections  of  other  liberal  ama- 
teurs, has  been  obtained  annually  enough  pictures  of  a  high  class 
to  make  a  most  interesting  and  always  varied  exhibition.  These 
exhibitions  for  the  first  time  afforded  to  the  general  public  the  op- 
portunity of  seeing  at  their  leisure  paintings  by  the  great  masters ; 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  to  them  is  to  be  ascribed  a  large 
measure  of  the  interest  in  art  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of 
the  National  Gallery.  The  directors  at  the  same  time  sought  to 
encourage  living  artists,  not  only  by  providing  a  gallery  for  the 
sale  as  well  as  exhibition  of  their  works,  but  by  offering  annual 
premiums  for  pictures  of  a  high  character,  and  by  occasionally  pur- 
chasing their  pictures.  Among  the  painters  to  whom  premiums 
were  awarded  were  Hilton,  Haydon,  Alston,  Bird,  Linnell,  Martin, 
and  others  whose  names  will  be  remembered,  but  as  may  be  sup- 
posed more  whose  names  are  already  forgotten.  Up  to  1 820  the 
Society  had  only  purchased  four  pictures,  first  among  which  was 
Benjamin  West's  "  Christ  Healing  the  Sick,"  for  which  the  direct- 
ors gave  the  painter  3000  guineas,  and  which  they  presented  to 
the  National  Gallery  immediately  after  its  formation.  The  inter- 
est in  art  no  doubt  also  received  a  considerable  impulse  from  the 
opening  to  the  public  in  181 2  of  the  collection  of  paintings,  chiefly 
of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  schools,  bequeathed  to  Dulwich  College 
by  Sir  Francis  Bourgeois,  and  for  the  reception  of  which  a  gallery 
was  built  by  Sir  John  Soane.  The  Dulwich  Gallery  does  not  rank 
among  the  great  picture  galleries,  but  it  has  done  good  service  to 
art  in  this  country,  and  not  least  as  a  precursor  of  the  National 
Gallery.  It  is  understood  that  the  pictures  now  forming  the  Dul- 
wich Gallery,  and  which  were  collected  by  Mr.  Noel  Desenfans, 
were  offered  to  the  government  during  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Pitt  on 
condition  that  a  gallery  should  be  built  for  their  reception.  The 
offer  was  declined. 

After  a  few  years  of  enfeebled  health,  Reynolds  finally  laid 
down  his  pencil  in  1787,  and  died  In  1792.  From  this  time  till  the 
year  at  which  this  chapter  closes^  West,  as  president  of  the  Royal , 
Academy,  was  nominally  at  the  head  of  the  British  school  of  paint- 
ing. During  tliese  years  he  continued  to  paint  pictures  of  large 
dimensions,  and  treating  of  the  loftiest  themes  in  sadred  and  pro- 
fane history.  But  his  style  underwent  no  change,  and  we  have 
nothing  to  add  to  the  flUmnlary  printed  in  a  former  volume.  His 
friendly  rival  was  John  Singleton  Copley,  whose  manner  is  favour- 
ably shown  in  his  "  Death  of  Chatham/'  now  a  leading  ornament  of 
the  British  section  of  the  National  Gallery.     Fuseli^  too,  painted, 
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lectured,  and  taught ;  but  his  spasmodic  compositions  now  scarce- 
ly excite  a  passing  remark ;  and  though  critics  termed  them  sub- 
lime, it  may  be  doubted  whether  they  ever  were  in  any  degree 
popular.  His  greatest  effort  was  his  Milton  Gallery,  a  series  of 
fifty  paintings  illustrative  of  the  poetry  of  Miltoo.  The  pictures 
were  publicly  exhibited  in  1799,  and  again  in  the  following  year, 
but  the  receipts  at  the  doors  were  insufficient  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses, and  the  painter  would  have  been  seriously  embarrassed 
ha  !  not  private  admirers  come  forward  to  purchase  enougli  of  the 
pictures  to  save  him  from  the  consequences  of  his  temerity. 

Among  the  younger  a.spirants  for  immortality  in  "high  art,** 
ths  unfortunate  Haydon  was  in  the  latter  years  of  the  regency  the 
most  conspicuous.  His  **  Macbeth,"  "  Judgment  of  Solomon," 
"  Christ's  entry  into  Jerusalem,"  and  other  gallery  paintings,  had 
aroused  equal  admiration  and  criticism,  and  Haydon  in  an  evil  iKMir 
was  tempted  to  defend  his  own  theories  of  art  and  to  denounce 
those  of  his  adversaries.  Controversy  has  irresistible  fascinations 
for  some  minds.  Haydon  ^vas  one  of  her  victims.  To  his  private 
|tnd  personal  quarrels  he  added  one  with  the  Royal  Academy.  The 
result  was  what  might  have  been  predicted.  He  became  a  fluent 
speaker,  and  a  piquant  if  not  a  very  correct  or  altogether  trust- 
worthy writer.  In  his  proper  calling  he  made  no  advance.  His 
earliest  works  were  indeed  his  best.  And  as  he  found  once  ardent 
admirers  grow  cold,  and  timid  friends  fall  away,  hh  bitterness  in- 
creased, and  from  this  time  to  his  unhappy  death  he  was  a  disap^ 
pointed  man.  Yet  he  might  have  been  a  good  painter,  and  he  was 
certainly  a  good  teacher,  if  we  may  estimate  a  teacher's  ability  by 
the  success  of  such  pupils  as  Eastlake,  Lance',  and  the  Landseers. 
Hilton  was  elected  an  Academician  in  1820,  but  he  had  as 
yet  chiefly  painted  classical  subjects,  and  had  altogether  failed  of 
popular  recognition.  Etty  had  at  present  scarcely  mide  his  name 
at  all  known.  Martin  had  startled  the  critics  and  fascinated  the 
public  by  his  "Joshua"  (1814),  and  his  still  more  extraordinary 
"Fall  of  Babylon''  (iSrQ).  Stothard  was  delighting  a  narrow 
.  circle  with  his  elegant  but  rather  feeble  paintings ;  and  spending 
his  real  strength  in  making  vignettes  of  almost  matchless  grace 
for  engraving,  at  the  rate  of  half  a  guinea  or  a  guinea  a-piece. 

In  portraiture,  from  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  to 
his  death  in  1830,  Lawrence  was  regarded  as  the  undisputed  suc- 
cessor to  Reynolds.  Northcote,  Opie,  Hoppner,  Beechey,  and 
Jackson,  portrait  painters  of  considerable  ability  and  followers  more 
or  less  of  Reynolds,  enjoyed  a  fair  share  of  royal  or  popular  pa- 
tronage, but  none  obtained  like  Lawrence  universal  favour.    Pep 
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hai»s  Lawrence  owed  somewhat  of  his  good  fortune  to  th^  v^rf 
contrast  afforded  by  hts  easy  superficial  elegance  to  the  more  soUftJ 
bre  splendour  of  his  predecesBori  It  would  be  foolish  to  compare' 
Lawrence  as  a  painter  with  Reynolds,  but  Lawrence  wa^  undoubt- 
edly in  his  way  a«i  admh'able  artist.  His  fitters  were  the  noblest 
and  fairest  in  the  land,  and,  whilst  preserving  the  likehess,  he^ 
seldom  failed  in  the  expression  of  manly  intellect,  and  never  in- 
that  of  female  beauty.  His  grand  series  of  portraits  oi  the  dis^ 
tinguished  actors  in  the  affairs  of  1814  and  181 5  now  In  the  Wa^ 
terioo  Gallery,  Windsor  Castle,  could  probably  not  have  been  so 
-well  painted  by  any  contemporary  artist.  In  a  certain  broad  and 
vigorous  delineation  of  a  male  head,  however,  Lawrence  was  sur- 
passed by  Raeburn,  at  this  time  the  principal  portlrait  painter  in 
Scotland.  But  Raeburn  was  astipremely  national  painter.  It  was 
the  hard*£eatured>hrewd  Scottish  head  he  gloried  in  painting  and 
painted  so  well.  The  southron  fared  but  indifferently  under  his 
vigorous  ]>encn.  Of  ii  wholly  different  stamp  was  the  elegant 
Harlow,  who  might  in  time  perhaps  have  rivalled  his  master,  Law- 
rence, but  who  died  in  opening  manhood.  His*' Trial  of  Queen 
Katharine,"  despite  its  popularity,  gave  little  promise  of  greatness 
as  a  painter  of  history ;  it  was  in  fact  rather  a  group  of  portraits 
of  the  Kemble  family,  and  as  such  it  shouki  be  estimated. 

Postraitore  in  the  hands  of  Lawrence  assumed  a  new  phase  at 
this  period.    But  a  far  greater  change  was  made  in  the  pyainting  of 
scenes  of  domestic  life  by  David  VVilkie.     Hogarth  had  painted 
both  high  life  and  low  life,  but  it  was  with  the  pencil  of  a  stern 
and  relentless  satirist,  and  in  order  io  point  a  moral.     Bird  had' 
still  more  recently  depicted  scenes  of  humble  liCe,  but  with  a  halt-= 
ing  and  unequal  touch.   Wilkie  was  the  first  to  paint  with  thorough 
artistic  slcill,  and  a  gentle  genial  humour  and  quiet  appreciation  of' 
chanac&r,  the  pleasant  side  of  "the  everydaly  life  of  the  peasant  and 
the  yeoman.    His  earlier   pictures,   **  The  Village   Politicians,"* 
''The  Blind  Fiddler,"  "The  Card  Players,"  "The  Village  Festi- 
val,'' "The  Cut  Finger,"  "Bllndman's  Buff,"  "The  Penny  Wed" 
ding,"  and  the  like,  were  all  of  this  homely  cheerful  character.     It' 
was  not  till  iSij  that  he  touched  a  more  pathetic  chord  in  his 
'<  Distraining;,  for  Rettt;*^    From  the  outset  Wiikie  achieved  ^ft' 
almost  unbounded  popularity;     His-  pictures  told  a  story  that  all' 
could  understand;   expressed  a  sentiment  with  which  all  could' 
sympathize ;  and  were  in  all  respects  painted  with  a  truthfulness 
which  every  one  could  recbgniiie.    They  won,  therefore,  the  gen- 
eral su£Erage;:aad  at  the  same  time  their  conformity,  in  compO*. 
aition,  colour^'as^  other  obvious  technical  qualities,  to  the  prinC)- 
Vol.  VII.— 35 
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pies  of  the  Dutch  masters  who  e)Qcelle4  in  similar  subjects,  was 
equally  efficacious  with  the  cegnoscenU  who  then  gave  .the  law  in 
INCtorial  criticism.  Up  to  the  close. oi  the  i>eriod  befone  us,  WUkie 
continued  to  paint  carefully  studied  subjects  of  the  healthy  homel/ 
dU^  in  which  he  ftr&t  acquired  fame.  Two  or  three  jears  la'tcr  h«» 
visited  the  continent,  and  from  that  time  he  entirely  altered  his 
manner  of  painting  and  range  of  subjects.  Bat  that  change  we 
need  not  here  anticipate.  At  tlie  time  Wic  now  leave  him  he  was 
undoubtedly  the  most  generally  .populai'  painter  in  Englahd. 

Far  greater  and  probably  more  pek^manent  was  tlie  influence  oa 
^glish  art  of  tlie  genius  of  Turner  than  that  of  either  of  the 
painters  we  have  yet  noticed.  Liindscape  painting  towards  the 
dose  of  the  last  century  was  fast  falJiog  into  convention<ilism  and 
inanity.  The  authority  of  the  men  who  had  just  passed  away, 
and  the  imitation  of  the  old  masters,  paitalyzed  individual  effort. 
Turner  commenced  his  career  by. making  coloured  drawings,  in 
which  he  aimed  at  little  more  than  correct  topographical  represen- 
tation. Long  aiter  he  began  to  paint  in  oil  he  continued  to  study 
and  imitate  the  manner  of  his  predece&sor$,-^VVilsoR,  Louther- 
bourg,  and  occasionally  Gainsborough,  in  En^Ush  scenery ;  Van- 
develde  in  representations  of  the  sea^.  whilst  Claude  was  his  guide 
in  classical  compositions.  But  year-  a£t^r  .yeav.4v&  showed  more 
and  more  self-reliance  a^d  origioalityt ;  a<id'evejr.i9.creii$ibg -knowl- 
edge of  the  capabilities  of  landscape  art,  and  extended  acquaint- 
ance with  the  phenomena  of  nature.  The  wonderful  range  o£ 
Turner's  powers  as  a  iandscapepaintdr  were  not  wholly  developed 
in  the  period  before  us*  He  visited  l.taly  for  the  first  time  in  1819, 
and  his  Italian  pictures  were  conseqA»en:tly  as  yet  unpainted.  But 
his  power  asa  painter  of  Engli.sii  scenery  had  reached  its  farthest 
extent  The  **  Crossing  the  .Urook,?  the  noblest  English  land- 
scape of  its  kjnd  ever  painted,  was  exhibited  in  181 5..  It  now 
form^:one  of  the  choicest  of  the  Turjaer  treasures  in  the  Natrona! 
Gallery.  Its  hitherto  unapproached  expression  of  space,  magical 
acfrial  perspeptive,  quiet  beauty  of  coloar,aiid  poetical  feeling,  gave 
it  a  standing  quite  apart  irom  the  work  Of  any  previous  painter  of 
English  scenery.  Gainsborough  doubtle^  exceUed.  Turner  in  a 
poetic  rendering  of  close  home  3CQoer)i ;  WJuksoD  perhaps  ^celled 
him  in  a  certain  classical  elevation  of  style.  But  neither  Wilson 
nor  Gainsbprough  could,  have  painted  a  picture  like  this.  Not  did 
Turner  ever  equ^al  it.  '*  Richmond  Hill,"  painted  in  ^^i%  wis  a  grie* 
vqus  falling  oi^;  and  he^  never  ag^n  painted  English  scenery  onia' 
gff^nd  scale,  for  of  course  such  pictures  as  ^^  Rain, Steam,  and  Spe^d'' 
are  t;o  be  classed  as  poetic. fancies  rather  tliao  En^giish  scenes*'  C 
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But  It  was  not  merely  as  a  pahiter  of  English  landscape  scenery 
that  Turned  was  pre-eminent.  In  his  ^*  Shipwreck,'*  n6w  in  the' 
National  Galtery ;  **  A  Gale  at  Sea,''  in  the  gallery  of  the  Earl,  of 
Ellesmere ;  "  The  Wreck jof  the  Minotaur,"  belonging  to  the  E^ri 
of  Yarborough,  and  some  others,  he  had  painted  a  stormy  sea  with 
a  force  and  majesty  such  as  no  previous  painter  had  ever  reached. 
In  sudi  works  again  as  the  "  Garden  of  the  Hesperides  '*  (i$o6)  ; 
"  Apollo  and  Python  "  (1810)  ;  "  Building  of  Carthage  "  (181 5)  ; 
and  *' Decline  of  Carthage"  (1817);  he  had  treated  classical  sub- 
jects with  singular  brilliancy  and  vigour  of  imagination.  And  not 
only  these  but  a  multiplicity  of  other  pictures  showed  at  once  his. 
wonderful  versatility  and  poetic  feeling;  as'  Well  as  his  clcise  obser- 
vation of  nature,  especially  of  every  variety  of  atmospheric  phe- 
nomena, and  his  imrivalkd  knowledge  of  effect 

It  is  sometimes  said  that.it  was  iK>t  till  towards  the  close  of  his 
life  that  Turner's  greatness  as  an  artist  was  cecognUed*  But  this 
is  a  mistake.  From. almost  the  very  outset  of.  his  artistic  career,  ^ 
his  superiority  was  admitted  both  by  his  professional  brethren  and 
suth  of  the  public  as  then  took  an  interest  in  art.  He  was  elected 
an  associate  of  the  Koyal  Academy  at  the  earliest  age  (24),  at 
which,  by  the  laws  of  the  academy  be  could  be  elected ;  and  again, 
at  the  earliest  legal  age  (27),  he  was  elected  a  full  member.  Col- 
lectors bought  his  pictures  at  coistantly  increasing  pfices ;  and 
engravers  and  publishers  eagerly  outbid  each  other  for  his  draw- 
ings, knowing  well  that  engraYiogs  after  Turner  were  more  popular 
than  engravings  after  any  other  landscape  paintei'.  He  had  indeed 
by  the  time  at  which  we  are.  arrived  become  a  wealtiiy  man  by  the 
exercise  of  his  art,— which  is  certainly  more  than  at  that  time  could 
have  been  said  of  any  other  English  landscape  artist, — and  in  a 
country  like  England  pecuniary  success  is  at  least  an  evidence 
that  a  man  is  admired  by  those  to  whom  he  addresses  his  efforts* 
There  were  differences  of  opinion  respecting  TUmer^s  works,  as- 
there  always  are  differences  of  opinion  i-especting  the  works  of  a 
man  of  original  genius,  but  his  j^enius  was;  not  without  recognition. 
It  was  not  till  later,  when  his  pictures  liad  become  to  the  ^ordinary 
observer  unintelligible  eccentricities,  that  his  popularity  as  a 
painter  began  to  wane.      '        . 

During  the  later  years  of  this  period  there  were  several  other 
admirable  landscape  painters  r-^Callcott,  a  pleasing  and  graceful* 
artist,  comifig  sometimes  close  to  tlie  quieter  manner  of  Turner, 
sometimes  approaching  the  manner  of  the  landscape  painters  of 
the  Netherlands,  but  never  very  original  or  very  vigorous  ;  Cori- 
atsbie,  both  brigmal  andvqi^oiOQs^-a  hearty,  unsophisticated  delia- 
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eator  of  homely  English  scenery,  and  especially  oi  the  scenery  of 
the  eastern  counties — but  a  good  deal  of  a  mannerist,  aad  some* 
what  confined  in  his  range;  Nasmyth,  the  best  of  the  minute 
copyists  of  our  woodlands  and  common^  ill-understood,  and  little 
appreciated  in  his  life,  and  now  perhaps  a  little  overrated;  Hofland, 
a  genuine  lover  of  quiet  river  scenery;  and  CoUins,  the  ablest 
painter  of  his  day  of  coast  and  inland  scenery  in  combination  wtlh 
rustic  groups. 

Animal  painting  iiad  in  George  Morbmd,  at  the  harly  part  of 
this  period,  a  representative  of  great  ability,  but  of  coarse  intem- 
perate habits,  and  the  character  of  the  man  too  often  found  expres* 
sion  in  his  pictures.  He  was  succeeded  by  James  Ward,  only 
lately  passed  from  among  us  at  a  patriarchal  age^  a  clever  painter, 
but  superseded  while  still  young,  by  a  yet  younger  rival,  Landseer, 
and  falling,  perhaps  as  a  consequence,  into  hopeless  and  most  ec- 
centric mannerism.  Edwin  Landseer,  though  yet  a  youth,  had  at- 
tained celebrily  before  the  close  of  this  period,  but  his  real  artistic 
career  was  hardly  commenced. 

The  essentially  English  art  of  Water-colour  Painting  dates  Its 
rise  from  this  period.  In  the  catalogues  of  the  earliest  exhibitions 
of  the  Royal  Academy  we  find  entries  of  **  stained  drawings." 
These  belong  to  the  first  crude  stage  of  the  art.  They  were  pro- 
duced by  the  entire  drawing  being  in  the  *  first  instance  made  in 
Itglit  and  shadow,  with  a  gray  or  neutral  tint.  Over  tliis  the  several 
local  colours  were  passed  in  thin  transparent  washes^  the  ground 
tint  softening  the  harshness  of  the  superposed  local  colours.  The 
sharp  markings  of  the  details  were  then  added,  usually  with  a  reed 
pen.  In  this  manner,  modified  by  the  habits  of  the  res*piective  art- 
ists, some  very  pleasing  drawings  were  made  by  Paul  Sandby, 
Hearne,  and  especially  Cozens,  a  landscape  draftsman  of  refined 
feeling  and  considerable  power.  Turner  and  his  friend  and  feilovr 
student,  Thomas  Girtin,  for  some  time  practised  in  this  manner ; 
but  they  were  led  gradually  to  abandon  it,  and  adopt  the  metliod 
—  which  originated  with  them  —  of  painting  every  object  in  the 
first  instance  in  its  propier  Ibcal  colour,  Ind  by  subsequent  shades 
and  tints,  and  various  manipulatory  processeii;  modifying  tJhis  first 
painting  till  the  whole  picture  is  brought  to  the  desired  appearance. 
By  thii  improved  method,  water-colour  piinting  acquired  an  ex- 
quisite freshness  and  transparency  quite  its  own,  and  which  in  the 
opinion  of  many  almost  atoned  for  ibt  absence  of  the  deplh,  force, 
and  richness  of  oil.  Girtin  was  a  IxadscafSe  painter  of  considerable 
ability  if  not  genius,  and  some  of  his  water<olour  paintlAgs  are  o£ 
exceeding  beauty  ;  but  he  died  yoosg^^and  it  is  mainly  to  Turner 
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that  the  infatAt  art  ow^d  its  early  culture  sind  Vigprons  gipwtb^ 
His  sketches  and  iini^ed  pictures  ia  water-<o]pui>  are  extremelji 
pumerous  aad  epctremely  fine  \  and  in  tiiem  n^  be  traced  at  leasil 
the  germs  of  alinost  every  improve  meat  or  modification  of  tlile 
water-colour  process.  Turner  early  tu^n^d  aside  tp  oil  painting} 
though  he  continued  to  execute  his  vignettes  for  the  eograv^ers  in 
water-colours ;  but  many  able  artists  devoted  themselves  wl^olly  tQ 
the  rising  art.;  and  brought  it  to  the  perfection  which  it  ultimate^ 
ly  reached.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  Prout^  unrivalled  aa 
the  delineator  of  picturesque  old  houses  and  fragments  of  crumb? 
ling  ruins }  and  David  Cox,  one  of  the  boldest,  aad  at  times  on^ 
of  the  grandest,  painters  of  English  hills,  meadows,  and  sandj| 
coasts,  under  the  influence  of  storm,  and  rain.  So  rapidly  did  tho 
new  art  become  popular,  and  so  confident  were  its  professors  ii^ 
their  own  strength  and  resources,  that  in  1805  they  formed  themi 
selves  into  a  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Cok>ur8,  which  has 
ever  since  continued  to  hold  with  unfailing  success  an  annual  ex-| 
hibition  of  the  works  of  its  members.  / 

The  great  extension  of  a  taste  for  art  was  in  no  way  more  cleary 
ly  shown  than  in  the  iacreased  demaad  for  engravings  and  foi| 
illustrated  publications.  The  higher  branches  of  engraving  wer^ 
however  hardly  so  successfully  cultivated.  There  was  no  ent 
graver  like  Strange  or  Woollett,  and  the  prints  called  for  b}'  the; 
public  were  o£  a  less  elevated  class  of  subjects.  But  engravers  o£ 
unquestionable  ability  were  very  numerous,  and  an  unparalleleq 
numb)er  of  excellent  prints  was  published.  Boydell's  Shaks^ 
pere  was  issued  towards  the  close  of  the  century  at  a  vast  ex-) 
pense.  To  such  works  as  this,  the  folio  Milton,  Macklin's  Bibley 
the  Poet's  Gallery,  and  the  like,  succeeded  a  host  of  topographical 
works,  editions  of  the  poets,  essayists,  and  novelists,  with  smaU 
vignettes,  and  handsome  folios  and  quartos  of  antiquarian  and  ar-| 
chitectural  subjects.  In  the  former  class  the  drawings  of  Tyrnei^ 
may  be  said  to  have  formed  a  school  of  landscape  engravers,  neat^ 
refined,  and  brlHiant  beyond  previous  example  in  the  execution  of 
small  plates,  but  wanting  ia  grandeur  and  vigour,  when  grappling 
with  plates  of  a  large  size.  The  architectural  publications,  e&i 
pecially  those  of  John  Britton,  and  the  elder  Pugin,  aided  by  thfli 
singular  talent  of  the  JUe  Keuxes  ii^  engraving  mediaeval  buildingS|» 
did  much  to  arouse  that  strong  iaterest  in  Gotliic  architecture! 
which  has  in  our  own  day  led  to  such  remarkable  results.  1 

The  demand  for  illustrated  works  had  however  an  inevita^ 
ble  tendency  to  stimulate  their  more  rapid  and  cheaper  production.; 
£ngrajvers,iaste2^d  of  executing  their  plates  throughout  with  theii) 
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own  hands?,  empk>y«d  pupils  and  assistants  on  the  earlier  and  less 
Ipiportant  parts.  -Farther  to  expedite  the  process  machines  were 
lit  this  time  invented,  the  best  being  that  of  Mr.  Lowry,  by  which 
the  skies,  plain  backgrounds,  and  the  like,  coutd  be  ruled  in,  and 
tlius  the  work  of  weeks  be  accomplished  in  a  few  hours.  The 
tendency  of  this  employment  of  mechanical  appKances,  and  of  the 
system  of  joumeywork,  was  undoubtedly  to  interfere  with  the  devel- 
opment of  the  hfghest  individual  excellence ;  but  the  increasing  of 
the  quantity  and  cheapening  the  cost  of  works  only  inferior  to  those 
of  the  first  class  in  the  higher  refinements  of  the  art,  assisted 
largely  to  diffuse  a  knowledge  and  a  love  of  art.  The  use  of  steel 
fllates  instead  of  copper,  which  carried  this  cheapening  process  so 
tnuch  farther,  was  introduced  early  in  the  century;  but  steel 
plates  were  not  tried  for  fine  art  purposes  till  about  1818,  and  did 
not  fairly  come  into  use  till  five  or  six  years  later. 

At  the  head  oi  the  line  engravers,  at  the  commencement  of  this 
period,  was  William  Sharpe,  who  has  left  some  good  prints  from  the 
works  of  the  old  masters,  bqt  who  was  greatest  as  a  jjortrait  engra- 
ver :  his  print  of  John  Hunter  after  Reynolds,  is  of  its  kind  a  master- 
piece. Other  Kne  engravers  of  ability,  his  contemporaries  and  suc- 
cessors, and  like  him  engravers  of  subject  pieces  and  portraits,  were 
Fittler,  Sherwiii,  Warren,  John  Landseer  the  father  of  the  paint- 
er, James  and  Charles  Heath,  Raimbach,  who  engraved  the  earlier 
Prints  after  Wilkie,  and  John  Burnet,  like  Raimbach,  best  known 
iy  his  prints  after  Wilkie,  but  like  him  an  excellent  engraver  of 
general  subjects.  The  landscape  engravers  in  line  were  very  numer- 
ous, and  the  later  ones  especially  brilliant  executants.  Among  them 
were  Middiman,  Byrne,  Cooke,  John  Pye,  a  thoroughly  conscien- 
ftous  and  able  artist,  the  Findens,  and  others.  In  mezzotinto  en- 
l^raving,  landscape  was  most  successfully  cultivated  during  this 
period,  as  jwrtraiture  had  been  in  the  preceding.  Earlom,  who  en- 
graved the  Liber  Veritatis  of  Claude ;  Lupton,  who  engraved  many 
fates  in  the  Liber  Studiorum  and  the  Rivers  of  Turner;  Charles 
umer,  who  in  his  plate  from  Turner's  Shipwreck  produced  the 
doblest  print  of  its  class  yet  published  ;  and  S^  Reynolds,  were  emi- 
nent in  this  braacK  of  art.  Aqualinta,  now  almost  a  lost  art,  was 
M  tlMS  time  successfully  practised  by  F.  C  Lewis,  Daniel),  and 
•thers.  Bartolozzi  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  was  in  the 
Iveight  of  popularity  for  his  engravings  in  the  dotted  or  chalk  man- 
ner, but  tliey  were  really  of  a  very  meretricious  character.  Wil- 
lifeim  Blake  was  also  an  engraver  in  various  manners,  some  of  them 
peculiar  to  himself.  But  Blake  is  best  known  by  his  designs,  full  of 
the 'wildest  extravagances,  yet  witk  constantly  recurring  quaint. 
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graceful,  and  suggestive  fancies,  always  however  running  along  the 
narrow  line  which  proverbially  divides  genius  fi'om  madness. 

Wood  Engraving ^aie^ib  reiiv^l  fi'ofti ' ihik  period.  Thomas 
Bewick,  to  whose  rare  application  and  ability  this  revival  is  almost 
entirely  to  be  ascribed,  l^^gan  to  engrave  on  w^Dd  wjiile  apprentice 
to  a  general  engraver ;  and  he  recejved  from  the  Society  of  Arts  a 
prize  for  a  wood-cut  of  a  *.*  ^untsma^and,  Hounds,"  almost  as  soon 
as  his  apprenticeship  bad  terminated.  Bewick  resided  «^1  Jiis  liif 
at  his  native  pl^e,  Newcaitle-©n:Tyne  ;  .drew  most  of  his  designs^ 
and  engraved  them  with  ^  combined  vigour  and  delicacy  of  linA 
power  of  expression,  and  felicitous  charafcterlzation  oC  surface,  thaf 
came  with  ail  th/e  fre&hn^ss  of  novplty.  upon  his  conteniporarie*. 
Bewick' publisdved  his  "General  History  of  Quadrupeds,'*  the  woflk 
by  which  hb  acquired  Celebrity,  in'  17^.  It  passed  through  several 
editions,  and  secured  a  ready  receptipn  for  all  h)s  subsequent  pub- 
licationsw  In*  finish  it  was  surpassed  by  later  works,  but  only  ht4 
"British  Birds  "  (1797-1804)  equalled  it  in  design^  ^  Among  singlf 
prints,  the  finest  was  his  "  Chillingham  fiuU.*'  Bewick  was  always 
happiest 'in. drawing  and  engraving  objects  of  natural  history.  Bul 
his  little  tail-pieces,  especially  those*  illustrative  of  the'/ effects  ot 
cruelty  to  animals,  (lave  some  of  them  touches  of  a  grim  humour 
that  would  liave  done  no  discredit  to  Hogarth's  pencil.  1 

Lithography  was  invented  by  Alois  Sc^iefelder  towards  the  end 
of  the  i8th  century.  Jt  was  introduced  into  England  in  1891  by 
M.  P.  fJ.Afifdr^^. under. the  designation  of  Polyautography.  Andre's 
chief  publication  was  a  series  of  »thirty-siK  prints  from  sketches  bi 
West,  Stotliard,  and  other  eminent  artists ;  but  his  rude  an^ 
blurred  ifnpressitms  w«re  regarded  as  mere  curiosities.  In  i8oj 
he  .UttftefetFed'  his  business  t6  a  Mrs  Volweiler,  who  was  equally 
unsuccessful.  The  art  seems  then  to  'have  been  neglected  for  som( 
years,  till  Mr.  R.  Ackerman  eatablisped .  a  press,  fr<>m.  which  waai 
issued  in  181 9  the  .illustrations  to  his  translation  of  Senefelder^il 
"Complete  Course  of  Lithography*"  rTbe?e  prints,  though  much 
better  than  Andrd's,  were  still  very  deficient  in  strength  and  clearr 
ness.  It  was  not  till  the  subject  was  taken  up  by  Mr.  Charles 
Hullmandel,  wlio  to  the  training  of  an  artist  added  some  chemic*! 
"knowledge  and  great  manlpuTativfe  dexterity,  that  the  capabilities 
pt.thje  art  wer«  fairly  developed,  in  this  couritry, .-  A  really  goo4 
lithograph  can,  however,  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  produced  io 
London  as  early  as  1820. 
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REIGN  OF  GEORGE  IV. 


i8ao.— LIST  or  THE  KING'S  MIKISTERS. 


CaMNVT  ItflKISTKltS. 


fiarl  of  Uarrowby 
Xord  EldoD    .... 
Kaui  of  WestmorelaiM]  . 
Earl  of  Liverpool  .        , 

Right  Hoii.  Nicholas  VansUtart 
Viscount  Melvilte 
|>ukc  of  Welliiytoa     . 
|Viscount  Sidmouth        .        » 

Yiacount  Castlereagh     •       • 
ISarl  Bathurst         .        •        * 


Right  Hon.  George  Canning 

flight  Hon.  C  B.  Bathmst  . 
Right  Hon.  W.  W.  Pole  . 
Right  Hon.  F.  J.  Robinson 

Earl  of  Mulgravo  •  «  • 
I 

Viscount  Palmerston 
•tight  Hon.  Charles  Long     . 
Earl  of  Chichester  •       •       ^ 
Marquess  of  Salisbury   « 
Right  Hon.  C.  Arbuthnot 
S.  R.  Lushinf^on,  Esq. 
Right  Hon.  Thomas  Wallace 
flight  Hon.  Thomas  Plumcr 
Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Leach 
Sir  Robert  Gifford 
^irj^hn  C«pley    »       •     '  • 


Lord  I'resideQt  of  the  Council. 

Lord"  High  Chancellor. 

Lord  Privy  Seak 

First  Lord  of  the  Treasuiy. 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

T^ret  Lord  of  the  Admira^. 

Master  GenenJ  of  the  Ordnance, 

Secretary  of  State  for  the  ^ome  Dtpax^ 

ment. 
Secretary  of  State  for  Poreign  Affairs. 
Secretary  of  State  for  tlM  DepattmeAt  of 

War  and  the  Colonies. 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control  for  the 

Affairs  of  India. 
Chancellor  cf  the  Duchy  of  LaAcaater. 
Master  of  the  Mint. 
Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  and  President  of 

the  Board  of  Trade. 
Without  oflce. 


Not  of  twk  Cabtkbt. 


Secretary  at'War. 
Paymaster-Oeneral  of  the  forces. 

I  Joint  Postmaster^Gencral. 

I  Joint  .Secretaries  ci  the  Treasury. 

Vice-Presidevt  of  ^Ke  fioaocl  «l  TMd*. 

Mister  of  the  RoUs. 
Vice-Chancellor. 
Attorney-General. 
SotiiBknr-Goaeral. 


GftsATOmcBRsov  Statb. 


Marquess  of  Cholmondely     . 
Marquess  of  Hertford   '.        .        .        . 
puke  of  Montrose         p       f       .       * 

[is  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  ef  York 
»ir  Hildebrand  Oakes    .        .        .        . 

Light  Hon.  William  Htt^ason    . 


Lord  Steward. 

Lord  Chamberlain. 

Mastec  of  the  Horse. 

Coromander-in-Chief. 

Lieut-General  of  the  Ordnance. 

first  Commissioner  of  Woods  and  Pore«ll 

nd  Land  RevMba. 


Irbland. 

Earl  Talbot    .••••..  Lord  Lieutenant. 

lK>rd  .lanners Lord  High  Chanoellor. 

Right  il-n.  Charles  Grant    ....  Chief  Secretary. 

Ri"'  L  Hon.  Sir  G.  F.  Hill    ....  Vice-Treasurer. 
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Mating  of  ParJifnient  oa  the  doniae  ,o£  Geoi^ge  Ill.-^Prorog^tian  and  diBsolation.-'The 
Cato-street  Conspiracy.— Debate  on  the  subject  of  Queep  Caroline. — Differencesbls- 
tween  the  Kmgand  the  Cabinet  regarding  the  Quecn.-^The  nlimsterial  proposition^ 
ftiaUy  «gv(cil  tQf-'Opv^mg  of  tbe  new  Parimaeiitc^PmpiAtHms  for  the  Coronatiop 
The  Queeo  e;cpected.— Her  arhvaj.— Green  bag  coauinioig  |)ap«rs  laid  befove  Parli* 
ment. — Adjoyrpment. — Conferences  for  averting  a  public  proceeding. — Failure  o(  th* 
negotiation  .-«Th«  BtU  of  Pains  and  Petuihtes.-~*Scenes  in  the  streets. — Scenes  in  thi 
House  of  Iiords.-^The  Thi|d  reading  of  Ikt.  Bill  canied  ky  &  «nu(M  m^fity.— Th# 
BiU  finally  aibfndoned, — Joy  o£  the  couiitcyir-t>iacua6ioe8Qn^'f*il^t  of  the  Que«y^ 
in  the  next  Session. — The  Coronation  of  the  King. — The  Queen  vainly  endeavours  to 
be  present. — Her  death  and  funeral.  . 

Upon  the  Accession  of  George  the  Fourth  tbeve.were  die  sani« 
Mioister^  m  th^  Cabinet  aa  tho^e  whicb  ^mefd  the  Adminiatr^ttiop 
oi  the  Earl  of  Liverpool. at  the  dosre  ol  the  "^s^i  with  the'exceff 
tion  oi  Mr.  Canning,  who  in  1816  succeeded  iho  d^vI  of  Buckion^ 
ham^hire  a&  President  of  the  Board  of  Contro^f    ,  j 

The'Stotntes  of  William  andol  Anoe  proyided.  that  the  demise 
of  the  CroiKn  should  not  ititdrlere  with  the  regular  course  of  Cofi- 
stitutiofval  government  U|¥ier  these  Statuftes  the  Parliament^  dir 
though  adjourned  to  the  1 5th  of  February,  asse#n)l>]ed  on  Sund^jf 
mortiin^  the  30th  of  January;  adjourned  till  the  ne9:,tdays  an^ 
then  proceeded  to  the  sweating  in.  of  members.  On  the  17th  ^ 
February,  the  Houses  haWng  again  aasembled,  a  message  was  ^ 
Hvered  from  the  King«  re^ommendiing  that  such^inieasures  6hoi4l4 
he  sdopted  by  the  House  of  Commons,  as  were<A^c^sary  to  pror 
vide  for  the  exigencies  oi  tibe  public  serTipe^  during  the  shorf 
period  that  in«st  elapse  between .  the  terminatipn  \  of  the  present 
Session  and  the  opfsning  of  a  l^w  Parliament)  is^hich  it  was  hJM 
Majesty's  intention  itocsdl  without  deky.  The  {iouses  sat  t^ 
the  28th  of  February.  During  a  few  dgiys  after  th^  death  of  his 
lather,,  the  King  had  been  seriously  ill,  not  without  some  apj^re- 
faension  that  this  woctkl  be  the  shortest  reign  in  'English  histok^. 
When  the  Parliament  was  prorogued,  with  a  view  to  fts  tmme45aiWft 
dissolution,  tlie  Speech  of  the  Royal  Commbsiooiers  alluded,  tp 

*  See  volwue  .««•  p.  576*.  The  l^ist  io  the  oppowte  page  9I  thf  KJ^^  (AfinistciePv  ^ 
Jbe  G«m Ofibeteof  iSt^te,  of  tlie  3Umof6fitn»^^  U  Oto  Ig/^  Af^nki^tf^ou,  isof  4|^ 
due  of  Juue,  iSao*  w,  .• ,'         *  •.' 
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*'the  flagrant  and  sanguinary  conspiracy  which  has  lately  been 
detected." 

"  The  Cato-street  Conspiracy,"  atrocious  as  were  the  objects 
which  it  proposed  to  accomplish,  base  and  brutal  as  were  the 
wretched  persons  engaged  in  it, fearful  as  might  have  been  the  na- 
tional terror  had  it  been  successful,  was  certainly  not  calculated, 
as  affirmed  in  the  Royal  SjSeech,  *<  to  vindicate  to  the  whole  world 
the  justice  and  expediency  of  those  measures  "  [the  Six  Acts]  to 
which  the  Parliament  hjrd  resorted  "in  defence  of  the  ia^^'S  and 
Constitution  of  the  Kingdom.'^  The  detection  and  previenlion  of 
what  was  something  more  formidable  than  *^a  little  plot  in  a  hay- 
loft," *  though  not  in  any  degree  a  symptom  of  a  revolutionary 
spirit  in  the  country,  were  certainly  not  ^(jlvanced  by  the  enact- 
ment of  an.  unconstitutional .  code*  The  proceedings  of  a  knot  of 
Utanguinary  madnrten  had  for  some  time  been  weH-known  at  the 
tiome  office.  *'The  principal  informant  was  a  modeller  and  itin- 
erant vendor  of  images,  named  Edwards,  who  first  opened  himself 
at  Windsor,  as  early  as  the  liiontli  of' Narember,  to  Sir  Herbert 
Tay4or,  then  occupying  an  impiortant  official  situation  in  the  estab- 
lish men*  of  George  III."  t  Arthur Thistlewood,  the  leader  of  the 
j^ng  who  desired  to  assert  their  patriotism  by  tlie  murder  of  all  the 
King's  ministers,  had  been  <v  subaltern  officer  in  the  miHtia,  and 
sifterwards  in  a  regiment  of  the  Itne.  He  had  sojourned  in  France  in 
-the  early  stages  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  was  'amongst  the 
itamber  of  those  who  h^Id  tl>at  viotence  and  insurrection  wete  the 
^oper  modes  of  redressitig  tlwe^ils  of  what  they  considered  bad 
government  He  was  one  of  the  persons  engaged  in  the^S^a-fiekls 
Mot;  i#nd  in  company  with  Dr.  Watsoft^  was  tried  for  high  (reason, 
-i^pon  his  acquittal  his  rashness  ^displayed  itself  in  seiKling  a  cftaV 
fcsnge  to  Lord  Sidmouth,  for  which  folly  he  was  convicted  of  a  mis- 
dfemeanour,  and  ^ffderWent  ft  yeaWimprfson^efrt.  Thisterm  of 
fconfinement  expired  about  the  period' ol 'the  aflFray  at  ivtanchester. 
Vpon  his  trial' hii  declared  that  his- Indignation  at*  t^ris  'Occurrence 

Iirompted  him  t6  take  his  resolution  ofmurderons  vengeance  :  **  I 
esolved  that  the  lii^es  of  the  initig^fth  shoiuld  be  the  requiem  to 

•  .Sjrdney  Smith's  "Memoirs,"  vol.  ii.  p.  i<^$. 
'  t  '«•  Life  of  Lof^  Sidmouth,"  vol.'  Hi.  p.  316.  The  Abthdrof  th«  *»  Popular  History* 
.vhllcSGollects  this  mlui|. who  had;a}ainiiU>abpp;,i^;tb«:i|[igW«lreet  ot  SvV>ii>  where  tht 


■MstprofitaUe  exercise  of  his  art  v»  i^  the  prpd^cjioij  and.  wle  of  a  littje  yn»del  of  Dr. 
Keate,  the  Jbead  master  of  Eton,  In  hi^'cocked  hat,  the  consumption  'of'which  image  was 
crtisfeeratjlt,  trdm  iw  rapkf  de?fttHicA(»tr  by  'lAte  }trtfor^yk''i*>»H»rk  to  be-  j^UtS  af.    S* 


Herbert  Taylor,  who«  honour  was  unimpeachable,  was  utterly  incapable  of  suggesting  to 
Vn«%r  tharh«[  «fto^ld  (bc^  thk^  \f&i%lhtd  men  to  the  plirsudtoice^f  thek'inmtio  dedgns. 
Virt  jfi  this,  as  ttt  moat  siifn^il^  tastes,' ««  fiaiMifldn*  <if  fhe'  tempter  and  tko^tftrayersiif 
"(My  closely  united.  .^^'.n  ,       •:*.-.» 
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tba  souls' of  the  murdered  innoeentei^'  He  ad(^)^^*Jft  this  moo^ 
I  met  with  George  Edwards."  He  had  decided  that  "  insurreo- 
tion  became  a  public  duty  "  before  hie  met  with  George  £dvvardB,- 
"the  contriver,  the  iastigatof,  the  entrapper,"  aft  he  terfiis  him.*  , 
A  noble  writer,  whose  facts  are  in  most  cases  of  far  higher 
value  than  his  opinionfi,  says,  '^  the  history  of  the  ThistlewoQd 
Conspiracy,  as  related  in  tiie  ck-iminal  annals  of  the  period,  illus- 
trates in  a'  remarkable  manner  the  diseased  statebf  political  feeliffg 
then  existing  in  England."  f  Lord  Sidmouth  has  himself  tesiiii^ 
to  the  general  healtbfulness  of  ^public  opinion  ::*^  Party  feelings 
appeared  to  be  absorbed  in  those  of  indignation,  which  the  low^r 
orders  had  also  evinced  very  strikit^ly  upon  the  occasion*"  {  -^J^t 
was  not  ih  the  nature  of  Englishmen  to  enter-tain  any  other  feeling 
than  indignation  at  the  scheme  oi  assassination  which  was  intended 
to  be  carried  into  effect  on  the  23rd  of  February.  On  Tuesday 
the  22nd,  the  Earl  of  Harrowby,  President  oi  1;he  Council,  wan 
riding  in  the  Park  without  a  servant,  when  he  was  addressed  byia 
person  who  said  he  had  a  letter  directed  to  Lord  Caatlereagh.  Qfi 
the  23rd  Lord' Harrowby  was  to  have  had-  a  Cabinet  dinner  at  his 
house  in  ^  Grosvenor-square,  to  which,  as  is  usual;,  none  but  meiA^ 
bers  of  the  Cabinet  were  invited.  The  per^n.who  accoetfed  Lotd 
Harrowby  met  hint  the  next  morning  in  the  Ring  at  Hyde  Parkl^ 
appointment.  That  pbrson  was  Thomas  .Hidon,  a  cow-keeper, 
formerly  a  member  of  a  Shoeirfakers'  Club,  where  he  knew  (Jnerof 
the  conspirators,  Wilson.  By  tiiis  man  Hidon  wasiinvited  tocoitie 
forward  and  be  one  of  a  party  to*  destroy  his  Majosty^  ministers, 
when  they  were  assembled  at  dinner,  by  hand  grenades  thrown 
undet  the  table,  and  by  the  sword  if  any  escaped  <  the  explosion. 
The  paper  ♦rhich  Lord  Hafrowby  receive  from  Hidon  was  de- 
scribed as  ^' a  note  contaiding  the  whole  ]i>lot."'$  The  plans "6f 
Thistlewood  had  beein  also  communicated  to-  adi! Irishman  nam4d 
Dtryer,  who  revealed  at  the  Home  Offieewhat  he  had  heard.  Tlie 
evidence  of  Hidon  and  Dwyer  sufficiently  agreed  to  lin&ke  the  Cafa]n$t 
Uks  their  resolution.  They  determined  not  todibeat^  Lord  Harrotr- 
by-s  house,  but  that  the  preparations  for  dAnndr  \shovAd  go  on  dii  if 
noiftlarm  had  disarranged  them.-  Mr.  Birnie,  tAi^'police  magistnute, 
was,  to  proceed  to  Calo-street,  with  a'strong  party  of  police-ofltefeai, 
at  seVed  o*clock»  this  appointed  dino«r  houn  :  In  Cato«treet,  ythiifh 
Tims- parallel  with  the  EdgeWare-road;  a  loCt  had  been  engaged  by  t^ 

.    ;        •  •     ■  •  M,(j 

,  *  **  Stato  Trials."    See  also  "Annual  Resiater,"  tSapy  p,  946. 

t  Duke  of  Buckingham,  "Court  of  George  IV.,*'  vol.  i.  p.  9. 
t  "Life of  I^rd Sidmouth,"  yoUiii.p.  ^o.  • 

.  I  *^  Annual -Register/*  x32o»  P' 93a*  .-  t 
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i|]^artfe9  to  fYie  t>lot,  and  during  th«  ^fttrnocm  of  the  23rd  ihey  had 
been  Obfeerved  conveying  sacks  into  their  place  of  rendezvous.  A 
detAchnvent  of  the  loot-^ardA  had  been  ordered  to  tarn  oift  fofthe 
purpose  of  accompanying  the  poHce,  but  through  some  mistake  the 
civil  officers  had  to  enter  the  loft  to  execute  their  warrant  without 
^the  military  support.  As  Smithers,  the  police  oiffioer,:(lr«t  confront- 
ed the  twenty-fowr  whom  he  found  assembled,  ha^ng  gone  up  Into 
the  loft  by  a  ladder,  he  was  stabbed  through  the  heart  by  Thistle- 
•wood,  whilst  three  others  of  his  comrades  were  stabbed  or  shot. 
The  lights  were  put  out,  and  in  the  confusion  Thistlewood,  with 
ftbout  fourteen,  escaped.  The  leader,  however,  was  arrested  the 
'Aext  morning,  the  goveroment  having  offered  a  reward  of  a  tlionsand 
f>ounds  for  his  apprehension.  When  the  soldiers  arrived  they 
'captured  nine  of  the  party,  with  arms  arid  ammunition. 

Thisdewood  and  four  of  his  princ^i^al  accomplices  were  tried 

for  high  treason  in  April.     Chief  Justice  Abbott,  in  jjassiftg  sen- 

'tence  of  death  upon  the  prisoners,  expressed  what  was  the  universal 

^{iublic  sentiment — '*  That  Englislmien,  laving  aside  the  national 

character,  should  assemble  to  destroy  in  cold  blood  the  lives  of 

Afteen  persons  unknown  to  them,  except  from  their  having  filled 

'the  'highest  offices  in  the  State,  is  wtfhont  example  in  the  history  of 

fitis  country,  and  I  hope  will  remarin  u^iparallded  for  atrocity  in  all 

future  times."    These  fiv^  were  executed  on  the  ist  of  May.    A 

Imotibn    of  Alderman  Wood  on  the  day  after  the  execution,  the 

object  bf  which  was  to  blame  the  conduct  of  the  government  in  the 

emtdo3rmeift  of  Ed^ards^  did  not  <taH  forth  the  same-ahimadversioti 

twg  in  the  lonner  case  6f  Oliver  at  Derby.     Lot*d  Campbell  says, — 

and  few  will  disagree  with  him  in  his  opihiort— **  I  do  not  think  that 

ifinfeters  deserved  any  censure  for  the  manner  in  which  they  con- 

iducted  tlietrtselites  in  tfiis  affair.*'  *    In  such  cases  there"is  always 

hhK  dWficulty  of  interfering  too  soon  or  too  hte.     Some  members 

of  the  Cabinet  proposed  that  the  dinner  should  take  place ;  th«rt 

tguafds  should  be  stSitioned  near  lord  Harrowby*s  house,  and  that 

-the  cdiij^piraltors  shoufd  be  arrested  at  the  moment  of  their  attempt. 

1  Others  oontewdkl  that  ministers,  be>Syig  in  p^s^^^i^m  of  evidence 

♦6  satisfy  reasonable  men,  oi^ht  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  crime 

before  it  went  on  to  the  last  step.    **  Lord  Ca<*tlereagh  was  fw 

^^ing  to  the  dinner  in  the  faceof  it  a^l  at  thie  hour  invited,  and 

Mtingeach  gentleman  artn  himself  if  l>e  thought  proper;  whikrt 

the  duke  of  Wellington  counselled  to  the  course  that  was  taken."  f 

The  Cato-street  Conspiracy  for  a  while  absorbed  every  othei 

•  "  Lives  of  the  Chancellors,"  toI.  x.  pu  3. 

t  Ruah,  *'  Residence  at  the  Court  of  London,*'  second  ^series,  vo\.  i.  p.  189. 
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.taplc  o.f  populaf  intere^st*-  I^tbis  ^straordiaary  eyent  had  Bot 
occurred,  the  public  jaurjuals  would  probably  have  attached  more 
importance  to  a  short  debate  in  the  House  of  Coijimons,  on  the 
eubject  of  Que£D  Caroline.  On  the  21st  of  February,  in  a  Com- 
mittee of  Supply,  ^Tr.  Hume,  the  Member  for  the  Montrose  Burghs, 
— who,  cilice  hb  return  in  181 3,  had  begun  to  take  an  active  part 
Jn  the  discussion  of  financial  questions — pressed  to  knpw  whether 
any  distinct  provision  was  to  be  made  for  the  Queen,  inasmuch  as 
the  Act  which  granted  to  the  Princess  of  Wales  the  sum  of  35,000/. 
a  year,  expired  on  the  demise  of  hjs  late  Majesty.  Hcrcomplained, 
also,  that  the  Queen  was  slighted,  and.  asked  why  her  name  was  not 
inserted  in  the  Liturgy.  Mr.  Tierney  took  the  same  course,  with 
an  important  variation  :  "  While  the  noble  lord  (Castlereagh)  called 
her  merely  that  *  high  personage  '  instead  of  recognizing  her  as  the 
Queen — while  all  Italy,  nay,  all  Europe,  was  filled  with  rumours  of 
her  guijt,  and  of  official  inquiries  about  it — while  her  name  was 
oipitted  in  tl\e  Liturgy — while  she  was  not  acknowledged, — he  could 
pot  agree  to  jVote  her  the  means  of  maintaining  herself,  until  the 
reasons  for  such  extraordinary  circumstances  as  he  had  recited 
should  be  satisfactorily  explained."  *  Mr.  Brougham,  who  was  the 
chief  legal-  adviser  of  the  Queen,  maintained  that  her  t^tle  did  not 
depend  upon  any  words  in  the  Liturgy,  or  upon  any  Act  of  Council, 
or, upon  any  expression  of  a  Minister  of. the  Crown.  The  provision 
for  the  maintenance  of  her  dignity  was,  it  appeared,  to  be  made 
out  of  the  general  sum  for  which  the  Minister  was  about  to  move, 
and  that  arrangement  was  at  present  to  his  mind  quite  satisfactory. 
H6  totally  disregarded  the  rumours  which  were  imagined  to  cast  a 
cloud  of  suspicion  Upon  the  Queen's  character.  Till  son^e  specific 
charge  should  be  submitted  to  that  House,  his  lips  should  be  sealed 
upon  the  subject.  If  any  charge  should  be  preferred,  he  must  beg 
it  to  be  recollected,  that  thia  illustrious  personage  was  not  remark- 
able for  any.  slowness  to  meet  accusation,  nor  for  any  difficulty  to 
prove  her  innocence.  He  trusted  no  appeal  upon  this  matter  would 
ever  be  n^ade  to  any  turbulent  passions  out  of  doors.  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh ro,se.  to  thank  the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman  for  a 
speech  which  did  equal  honour  to  his  head  and  his  heart. 

The  perfect  agreement  between  Mr,  Brougham  and  lord  Cas- 
tlereagh must  have  excited  some  surprise.  But  the  Queen's  legal 
adviser  was  no  doubt  fully  cognizant  of  an  arrangement  by  which 
the  Cabinet  had  oft  the  21st  of  February  tided  over  a  difficulty 
wliich  only  four  days  before  threatened  their  removal  from  office. 
On  the  13th  lord  Sidmouth  had  written  to  earl  Talbot,  the  Lord 

*  Hansard,  vol.  xli.  col.  16^5. 
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Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  a  brief  note,  in  which  he  apologizes  fof 
not  having  answered  a  letter  received  on  the  12th,  "  If  you  knew 
how  the  day  wac  passed  you  would  not  be  surprised  at  the  omis- 
sion. The  Government  is  in  a  very  Gtrango  and  I  must  acknowl- 
edge in  a  precaiicuo  state."  ';  The  King  had  for  his  confidential 
private  adviser  t'ice-Chancellor  Leach,  who,  in  181S,  had  arranged 
the  Milan  Commission,  for  the  purpose  of  making  inquiries  into 
those  rumours  of  the  conduct  of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  which 
appeared  to  have  determined  the  King  to  press  the  conduct  of 
some  very  hazardous  enterprise  upon  his  Ministers.  Six  months 
before  the  death  of  George  III.,  the  Cabinet  had  a  full  sense  of 
the  difficulty  and  danger  that  would  arise  if  Caroline  of  Brunswick 
should  return  to  England  a5  Queen  Consort.  But  they  steadily 
refused  to  meet  the  difficulty  by  acceding  to  the  Prince  Regent's 
passionate  desire  for  a  divorce.  With  Mr.  Brougham,  as  the 
Princess  of  Wales's  law-adviser,  they  then  communicated  "  in  order 
to  bring  about  some  arrangement  which  should  hold  good  in  the 
event  of  her  Royal  Highness  becoming  Queen."!  In  August, 
*'.the  lady  in  question,"  as  Mr.  Brougham  terms  his  cliept,  wrote 
to  him  to  express  her  resolve  to  come  over  herself,  saying  she  had 
written  to  Lord  Liverpool  to  tell  hipi  so.  The  Princess  of  Wales's 
law-adviser  expresses  himself  with  some  vivacity  upon  the  public 
danger,  and  the  private  discomfort  to  himself,  that  would  result 
from  this  rash  determination.  "  I  am  confident  from  her  letter  of 
to-day  tha^t  she  now  intends  to  come,  and  I  am  still  more  clear  that 
her  coming  would  be  pregnant  with  every  sort  of  mischief."  Mr. 
Stapleton,  who  was.  private  Secretary  to  Mr.  Canning,  gives  the 
date  of  this  letter,  August  stb,  1819,  but  does  not  state  to  whom  it 
was  addressed.  It  is  evidently  addressed  to  some  official  personage, 
as  Mr.  Brougham  says,  *' You  had  better  communicate  tliis.  .1  rely 
on  the  honour  of  the  party  principally  concerned  to  have  justice 
done  to  my  motives,  in  the  event  of  the.  other  setting  the  mob 
againat  me,  which  she  is  quite  capable  of  doing."  J 

In  a  minute  of  tlie  Cabinet  on  the  loth  of  February,  the 
Ministers  communicated  to  the  Kiiig  their  opinion  individually  as 
well  as  collectively,  that  a  proceeding  for  high-treason  against  the 
Queen  was  out  cf  the  question,  and  that  a  measure  of  divorce 
might  seriously  prejudice  the  interests  of  the  King  and  of  ihe 
Monarchy.  Th?y -hojiestly  stated  that  any  private  individual, 
circumstanced  as  the  King  bad  been  with  respect  to  the  Priqcc§^, 
could  aot. expect  to  obtain  a  divorce  according  to  jthe  establisl^d 

*  "  Life  oC  Lord  Sidmooth,"  vol.  iji.  p.  31a  • 

1  Stapleton,  "  George  Canni  ig  «nd  his  Tinies,"  I'^s'Ji  P-  265.         t  /^.V/,,  p.  266. 
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tt$age-.  of '  ParEatmcrit.  They  were  of  opinion,  Ihereforc,  thnt  tbe 
notoriety  of  vyhat  had  been  and  still  were  the  sitnattOn  and  cojidudt 
of'ihe  Princess  of  Wales  upon  the  Continent,  would  induce  Pai}- 
Kament  to  give  a  ready  consent  to  any  measure  which,  while  it 
afforded  to  the  King  security  against  the  Inx'iisibn  of  his  dignity 
and  comfort  by  tlie  return  of  the  Princess  to.  England,  would  be 
calculated,  at  the  same  time,  to  avoid  discussions  and  disclosureis 
offensive  to  public  4ccency,  and  likely  to  disturb  the  peace  of 
the  ooulitry.  They  proposed,  therefore,  a^Bill  to  make  provision 
•for  the  Queen  by  fan  annuity,  payable  only  during  her  continued 
residence  abroad.  They  thought  that  the  King  would  be  fully 
justified  in  withholding  those  dUtinctions  which  it  was  in  the 
option  of  his  Majesty  to  confer  upon  her, — to  be  named  in  the 
Liturgy,. and. to  be  crowned.  They  add,  "the  intercourse  which 
took  place  with.  Mr.  Brougliam  last  summer  affords  just  reason  for 
believdiig  that  the  Princess  would  be  advised  to  acquiesce  in  an 
arrangement  founded  upon  tiiese  principles."  On  this  Minute  Mr. 
Canning  made  a  memorandum.    "  As  a  part  of  the  whole  I  agree 

to  Ihe  proposed  alteration  in  the  Liturgy. I  could  not 

h^ve  agreed  to  the  omission  of  her  name  if  any /^«a/ process, 
of  whatever  kind,  had  been  in  contemplation.'*  * 

On  the  1 2th  of  February  the  King  replied  seriatim  to  the 
various  objections  to  his  wishes  offered  by  thQ  Cabinet;  He  alto- 
gether disapproved  of  the  proposal  of  settling  an  annuity  upon  the 
Princess,  payable  only  during- her  residence  abroad.  On  the  14th 
of  February  the  Cabinet  re-stated  to  the  King  their  unanimous 
opinion  that,  whatever  other  measure  they  might  feel  themselves 
justified  in  proposing,  the  originating  a  Bill  of  Divorce  is  that 
which  tliey  cannot  recominend.  On  the  1 7th  the  King  yielded, 
being  "  ready,  for  the  sake  Of  the  public,  decorum  and  the  public 
interest,  to  make,  therefore,  this  great  and  this  painful  sacrifice,  of 
his  personal  feelings."  He  recited  the  terms  of  the  proposed 
arrangement,  '^  to  avoid  all  future  misconception  ;  "  and  he  added, 
"the  King  further  understands  that  it  is  the  intention  of  his  ser- 
vants to  assert  and  justify  the.  omission  of  the  Princess's  name 
from  the  Liturgy." 

Such  was  the  prologue  to  the  great  "sensation  "  drama  which 
was  to  be  enacted  four  months  afterwards.  All  political  agitation 
appean^d.fd  have  subsided.  Mr.  Hunt,  and  otjsers  concerned  i|i 
the  Mahchester  meetlfig,  wfere  tried  at  York  on  the  i6th  of  Marc)i 
ahdnisiiL'  SoQowing  da3rs;.on  the  charge  of  unlawfully  assembling  fqr 
the  purpose  of  moving  and  inciting  to  contempt  J^nd  hatred  of  the 

?  The  Minutes  aud  the  Memorandum  ane  given  ia  Mr.  Staplelon^s  work,  pp.  a66  to  274. 
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Government  Henry  Hunt,  Joseph  Johnson,  John  Knight,  Joseph 
Healey,  and  Samuei  Bamford,  were  found  guilty,  and  being 
brought  up  for  judgment  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  were  sen- 
tenced to  various  terms  of  imprisonment.  At  the  Leicester  As- 
sizes, on  the  23rd  of  March,  sir  Francis  Burdett  was  found  guilty 
of  a  seditious  libel.  The  verdict  was  impeached  in  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  and  the  various  arguments  upon  the  case  had  the 
effect  of  postponing  the  judgment  till  the  beginning  of  1821.  The 
baronet  was  sentenced  to  three  months'  imprisonment,  and  to  pay 
a  fine  of  two  thousand  pounds.  Amidst  this  political  quiet,  now 
and  then  a  flnng  rumour  about  the  Queen  appeared  in  the  news- 
papers. In  the  gossip  of  the  higher  circles  there  was  no  forebod- 
ing of  a  coming  storm.  ^Brougham  attends  frequently  at  the 
Treasury  upon  the  Queen's  business,"  writes  Sydney  Smith  on 
the  15th  of  April.  Every  one  was  thinking  of  the  expected  Cor- 
onation, in  which  it  appears  to  he  understood  as  a  matter  pf  course, 
that  the  Queen  was  not  to  appear.     **  The  King  sits  all  day  long 

with  Lady  C ,  sketching  processions,  and  looking  at  jewels;  in 

the  meantime,  she  tells  everywhere  all  that  he  tells  to  her."'  *  The 
placidity  of  the  royal  mind  appears  to  have  been  somewhat  dis- 
turbed in  the  midst  of  these  pleasant  occupations.  On  the  26th  of 
April  the  Chancellor  writes  to  his  daughter.  "  Our  Royal  Master 
seems  to  have  got  into  temper  again,  as  far  as  I  could  judge  from 
his  conversation  with  me  this  morning.  He  has  been  pretty  well 
disposed  to  part  with  us  all,  because  we  would  not  make  additions 
to  his  revenue."  f  These  minor  troubles  have  a  happy  capacity 
for  adjustment  in  a  constitutional  monarchy,  when  responsible 
Ministers  possess  the  requisite  degree  of  firmness*  The  King 
opened  the  session  of  the  new  parliament  in  person  on  the  27th 
of  April,  and  had  a  brief  popularity  in  declaring  that  he  left  en- 
tirely at  the  disposal  of  Pariiament  his  interest  in  the  hereditary 
revenues,  and  that  so  far  from  desiring  any  arrangement  ^hich 
might  lead  to  the  imposition  of  new  burdens  upon  his  people,  or 
even  diminish  the  amount  of  reduction  incident  to  his  accession, 
he  had  no  wish  that  any  addition  whatever  should  be  made  to  the 
settlement  adopted  by  Parliament  in  1816. 

Amidst  this  r.unchine  the  little  cloud,  no  bigger  than  a  man's 
hand,  was  seen  from  aiar.  Some  members  of  Opposition  begam 
again  to  call  attention  to  the  iwsition  of  the  Queen.  Mr,  Tierncy, 
in  a  debate  on  tlie  CI  I  Lis!  on  the  8th  of  May,  said  that  he  never 
expected  to  be  called  i.^  on  to  vote  for  a  Bill  to  provide  for  the  nfuun- 

•  "Memoir  of  Sydney  Smith,'"  vol.  H.  p.  195. 
i  Twlis,  **  Life  *>i  Eldon,*'  roL  ii.  p.  ^Ot.     - 
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tenance  of  the  royal  faauly  and  household,  out  of  which  the  Quec^ 
of  England  herself  was  to  be  excluded,  after  being  recognized  bj 
the  lord  high  chancellor.  His  allusion  was  to  this  circumstance ; 
In  the  Court  of  Chancery,  on  the  litli  of  April,  Mr.  Brougham 
and  Mr.  Denman  had  presented  their  appointments  as  attorney- 
general  and  solicitor-general  to  the  Queen,  whicl)  appointments 
the  lord  chancellor  immediately  accepted,  saying  that  "  he  would 
consult  no  views^and  regard  no  considerations  in  the  matter,  except 
such  as  were  purely  professional."  In  tlie  last  days  of  May  the 
preparations  for  tho  I  Zing's  Coronation  still  formed  the  chief  topic 
at  court.  The  committee  for  settling  the  forms  of  that  ceremony 
had  reported  to  the  King  that,  as  there  was  to  be  no  crowning  of  a 
Queen,  peeresses  should  not  be  summoned  to  attend.  His  Majesty 
bad  a  ready  answer,  that  as  "  Queen  Eh'zabeth,  though  a  lady,  had 
both  peers  and  peeresses,  so  he,  though  he  has  no  Queen,  will  have 
both  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  attend  him."  *  While  these  discus- 
sions were  proceeding  within  the  palace,  the  people  in  public  places 
were  thinking  very  seriously  of  some  other  possible  occurrence 
than  c  coronation — so  seriously,  that  they  committed  their  opinions 
to  tlie  usual  issue  of  a  bet.  Some,  who  thought  the  Queen  would 
not  come  very  speedily,  paid  fifty  guineas  to  receive  a  guinea  a  day 
till  she  did  come.  This  was  the  common  entry  in  the  gambler's 
'  book '  on  the  29th  of  May,  on  which  day  Eldon  wrote,  "  I  retain 
my  old  opinion  that  she  will  not  come  unless  she  is*  Insane."  On 
the  1st  of  June  the  Queen  was  at  St.  Omers,  having  rapidly  trav- 
elled thither,  accompanied  by  alderman  Wood.  She  had  previously 
despatched  a  courier  with  letters  to  London,  demanding  that  a 
yacht  chouLl  be  sent  to  convey  her  to  England,  and  that  a  palace 
should  be  provided  for  her  reception.  The  Cabinet  authorized 
lord  Hutchinson  immediately  to  proceed  to  St.  Omers  to  make  the 
proposal  of  an  annuity  according  to  the  arrangement  of  February* 
but  with  conditions  which  appear  to  have  been  capable  of  a  diffierent 
construction  from  those  which  formed  part  of  the  proposition  made 
in  the  "  intercourse  which  took  place  with  Mr.  Brougham  last  sujn- 
mer."  Her  Majesty's  attorney-general  accompanied  lord  Hutchin- 
son. The  proposition,  which  it  appears  was  made  then  for  the  first 
time  in  a  letter  addressed  by  lord  HutcJ^inson  to  Mr.  Brougham, 
and  which,  as  her  legal  adviser,  I.e  read  to  the  Queen,  was  re- 
jected* by  her  under  his  advice,  f  Her  Majesty,  with  her  civic 
conncillor,  hurried  off  to  Calais,  was  quickly  on  board  a  packet^ 
landed  at  Dover  aniidst  the  sliouts  of  the  ]x>pulace,  and  entering 
London  on  the  evening  of  the  6th  surronnded  by  huzzaing  thou- 
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sands,  took  up  her  abode  at  the  house  of  alderman  Wood  in  South 
Audlcy-street.  On  that  same  evening  a  message  from  the  King 
was  presented  to  both  Houses,  stating  the  arrival  of  the  Queen,  and 
announcing  that  his  Majesty  had  thought  it  right  to  communicate 
certain  papers  respecting  the  conduct  of  her  Majesty  since  she 
left  this  countr)'.  On  the  table  of  each  Hotise  a  green  bag  was 
laid  which  contained  the  papers,  sealed  up. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  after  some  discustiion,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  papers  should  be  referred  to  a  Secret  Committee.  In  the 
House  of  Commons,  previous  to  taking  into  consideration  the 
King's  Message,  Mr.  Brougham,  as  her  majesty's  attorney-general; 
presented  a  communication  from  the  Queen,  in  which  she  stated 
that  she  had  returned  to  England  in  consequence  of  measures 
pursued  against  her  honour  and  her  peace  by  agents  abroad.  She 
protested  against  the  formation  of  a  Secret  Committee  to  examine 
documents  privately  prepared  by  her  adversaries.  She  complained 
of  the  omission  of  her  name  in  the  Liturgy,  as  calculated  to  pre- 
judge her  cause.  Lord  Castlereagh  declared  that  the  Secret  Com- 
mittee Was  only  a  preliminary  step,  to  ascertain  whether  there  was 
any  case  to  proceed  with.  Mr.  Brougham  strongly  resisted  the 
appointment  of  the  Committee,  and  commented  in  the  most  un- 
qualified terms  upon  the  proposition  made  to  the  Queen,  which  was 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  to  ask  her  to  say,  *'Grve  me  fifty 
thousand  a  year,  and  I  yviW  plead  guilty."  Mr.  Canning,  in  vin- 
dicating the  conduct  of  the  Government,  expressed  his  earnest 
desire,  that  this  unhappy  business  should  be  terminated  without 
any  further  public  proceedings.  In  reply  to  Mr.  Brougham's  com- 
plaint of  the  terms  offered  to  the  Queen,  he  declared  that  they 
were  the  same  terms  which  the  Queen's  legal  adviser  had  previously- 
considered  reasonable.  Mr.  Brougham,  in  reply,  complained  that 
if  Mr.  Canning  had  not  considered  himself  bound  to  secrecy,  he, 
Mr.  Brougham,  felt  himself,  in  some  degree,  under  that  obligation. 
He  pledged  himself  to  show  that  there  was  nothing  inconsistent  in 
his  taking  part  in  the  negotiation  of  July,  and  in  his  present  course. 
There  was  one  circumstance  in  the  date  of  the  transaction  referred 
to,  which  constituted  an  essential  difference  between  the  terms 
then  suggested,  and  those  proposed  by  lord  Hutchinson.  "  The 
illustrious  persbn  was  not  then  Queen,  and  it  was  a  very  different 
proposal  that  she  should  forbear'  to  assume  a  title  which  might  fall 
to  her  at  soriie  distant  and  "fcoTrtihgent  time,' and  that  she  should  lay 
down  what  she  had  in  coiirse'  of  law  assumed.  Widely  diff^t^ttt, 
too,  was  tliat  proposal  frotn  the  proposition  of  lord  Hutchinson ; 
the  onecaUfBg'On  the  Priac«i»s  of  Wales  not  to  assume  a  particular 
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title,  which  might  afterwards  descend  to  her^  the  other  to  feaounce 
tiny  title  taken  from  the  royal  family  of  England."  *  Mr.  Brougham 
declared)  on  his  honour,  that  her  Majesty  was  not  in  the.  slightest 
degree  implicated  in  the  proceeding  adverted  to.  "  The  right 
honourable  gentleman  might  treat  as  he  pleased  the  person  who 
made  those  propositions,  but  her  Majesty  had  no  more  knowledge, 
no  more  influence  over  those  propositions,  than  the  child  unborn." 
The  historical  inquirer  may  ask,  how  was  it  that  the  Queen  had  ^'no 
more  knowledge  than  the  child  unborn '*  of  those  propositions? 
We  cannot  doubt  that  when  the  time  for  a  complete  revelation 
shall  arrive,  there  will  be  a  juster  solution  of  tiie  question  than  the 
suspicions  of  Mr.  Canning  of  an  absence  of  ''plain  dealing;" 
less  tinctured,  possibly,  by  political  rivalry  tiian  his  assertion  that 
•*  the  Government  was  not  prepared  to  pursue  their  own  course 
by  any  means  but  those  which  were  indicated  to  them;  and  these 
indications  came  from  a  quarter  which  wished  for  extremities."  f  • 
The  temper  of  the  House  of  Commons  on' Wednesday,  the  7th 
of  June,  was  signally  manifested  by  its  cordial  as6>ent  to  Mr, 
Wilberforce's  motion,  that  the  debate  should  be  adjourned  till  the 
following  Friday.  Mr,  Wilberforce  says  in  his  Diary,  "  I  endeav« 
oured  to  interjjose  a  pause,  during  whioh  the  two  parties  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  contemplating  coolly  the  prospect '  before 
them.*'  t  The  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Lords  were  also 
suspended.  On  the  Friday,  Mr.  Brougham,  by  command  of  the 
Queen,  transmitted  a  note  to  lord  Liverpool,  in  which  her  Majesty 
said  that,  submitting  to  the  declared  sense  o£  Parlidmenfc,  shd  was 
willing  to  consider  any  arrangements  that  might  be  proposed  coi^ 
sistent  with  her  dignity  and  honour.  Lord  Liverpool,  in  reply^ 
referred  to  a  note  delivered  to  Mr.  Brougham  on  the- 15th  of  Aprils 
as  the  proposition  made  on  the  part  of  the  King.  The  Queen  re- 
plied that  she  had  never  seen  this  note.  Mr.  Brougham  explained 
that  her  official  ladvisers  had  not  had  an  opportunity  of  deliver- 
ing it  previous  to  the  interview  with  lord  Hutchfnson.  It  was 
then  agreed  that  two  of  the  King*s  confidential,  servants  should 
meet  two  piersons  to  be  named  by  the  Queen,  to  frame  an  arrange- 
ment for  settling  the  necessary  particulars  of  her  Majesty's  future 
situation,  upon  the  condition  of  her  residence  abroad.  The  duke 
•of  WeUirigton  and  lord  Castlereagh  were  appointed  on  the  part  oi 
the  King,  arid  Mr.  Brougham  and  Mr.  Denman  oh  the  part  of  th^ 
Queen.    This  negotiation  failed  through  the  want  of  concession  on 

^  Hansard,  vul.  i.  second  series,  col.  971. 
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either  side  upon  one  poiiit  alone.  •  The  insertion  o{  the  Queen'fe 
name  in  the  Liturgy  was  demanded  on  the  one  side,  and  refused  oo 
the  otlier,  although  something  like  an  equivalent  wan  tendered  by 
the  agents  of  the  King.  Mr,  Wiiberforce  has  succinctly  stated  the 
general  character  of  these  proceedings.  "  The  concessions  made 
by  the  King's  servants,  as  Mr.  Brougham  afterwards  declared  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  were  various  and  great.  'I'he  name  and 
rights  of  a  Queen  were  granted  to  her  Majesty  without  reserve,  any 
recognition  of  which  had  formerly  been  carefully  avoided.  A  royal 
yacht,  a  frigate,  &c.,  were  offered.  It  was  agreed  that  her  name 
and  rank  should  be  notified  at  the  Court  either  of  Rome  or  Milan 
— the  capitals  of  the  countries  in  which  she  had  expressed  her 
intention  to  reside;  and  that  an  Address  should  be  presented  to  the 
Queen  no  less  than  another  to  the  King,  to  tliank  her  Majesty  for 
having  acceded  to  die  wish  of  the  House  of  Commons."*  On  the 
19th  of  June  this  negotiation  was  announced  to  Parliament  as  having 
failed.  Again  Mr.  Wiiberforce  attempted  to  put  an  end  to  this 
unfortunate  conflict,  by  moving  a  resolution  on  the  22nd  of  June, 
in  which,  amidst  many  qualifying  phrases,  the  House  declared  its 
opinion  that  if  the  Queen  would  forbear  to  press  farther  the  adop- 
tion of  those  propositions  on  which  any  material  difference  yet  re- 
mained, such  forbearance  would  by  no  means  be  understood  to  in- 
dicate any  wish  to' shrink  from  inquiry.  The  motion  was  agreed 
to  by  a  very  large  majority.  Mr.  Wilberfoixe,  as  part  of  a  deputa- 
tion of  members,  waited  the  next  morning  upon  the  Queen  with  thi* 
resolution.  He  and  his  companions  were  saluted  by  the  groans  of 
the  populace.  The  answet*  of  tlte  Queen  rejected  the  proposed 
mediation.  When  this  attempt  failed  Mj.  Wiiberforce  jWas  accused 
in  the  newspapers  "with  trifling  with  the  House  oi  Commons,  and 
attempting  to  deceive  the  people."  He  had  in  his  possession  a 
triumphant  ancwer  to  the  charge  in  the  positive  engagement  of  the 
Queen's  chief  law-adviser.  *  She  will  accede  to. your  Address,'  he 
wrote  to  Mr.  Wiiberforce  Qune  22rid),  '  1  pledge  myself.'  His  in- 
fluence was  overborne  by  a  less  sagacious  counsellor,  and  with  *  a 
political  forbearance  which,'  says  the  iwrty  whom  if  spared,  *  I 
never  knew  equalled,'  he  suppressed  this  unfulfilled  pledge,  and 
bore  qtiietly  the  groundless  charge  of  an  unreasonable  interfer- 
ence.' t  There  was  now  an  end  of  all  attempts  at  compromise. 
Mr.  Canning,  when  he  saw  that  the  chances  of  an  amicable  ad  just- 
ment  were  over,  waited  upon  the  King  to  express  the  lmposj>ibility 
for  him  to  take  part  in  any  criminatory  proceedings  towards  a  per- 
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son  to  whom  he  had  formerly  stood  in  confkTential  relations.  The 
King,  who  sent  his  answer  through  ford  Liverpool,  insisted  that 
Mr.  Canning  should  remain  one  of  his  Ministers,  following  his  own 
course  with  regard  to  the  Queen.  He  wfent  abroad,  to  avoid  taking 
any  part  in  discussions  of  tlie  House  of  Commons.  That  House 
adjourned  on  the  26ih,  tHat  the  initiatory  proceedings  upon  the 
Green  Bag  might  take  place  in  the  Upper  House.  On  the  4th  of 
Jttfy  thie  Secret  Committee  of  th^  Lords  mac!c  its  Report,  declar- 
ing that  ithe  evidence  affecting  the  honour  of  the  Queen  was  such 
as  to  require  a  solemn  inquiry,  wWicli  might  be  best  e£Fected  in  the 
'  course  of  a  legislative  proceeding.  Lord  Liverpool  then  proposed 
a  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties,  which  had  for  its  object  ^'to  deprive 
her  Majesty  Queen  Caroline  Amelia  Elizabeth  of  the  title,  preros:a- 
tives,  rights,  privilege.v  ^nd  exemptions  of  Queen-Consort  of  this 
realm,  and  to  dissolve  the  marriage  between  his  Majesty  and  the 
said  Caroline  Amelia  Elizabeth."  The  second  reading  of  the  Bill 
was  fixed  for  the  17th  of  August,  and  on  that  day  commenced  what 
is  popularly  known  as  The  Qucen*s  Trial. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  us  to  refer  to  the  chronicles  of  the 
time  for  the  purpose  of  recalling  the  impressions  which  liv^  in  our 
memory  of  the  extraordinary  scenes  of  that  summer  and  autumn  of 
1820.  On  the  3rd  of  August  the  Queen  had  removed  from  her 
temporary  abode  in  London,  to  take  up  hot  residence  at  Brknden- 
burgh  flouse  at  Hammersmith*.  For  four  months  from  that  day 
there  never  was  a  cessation  of  processions  marching  to  Hammer- 
smith, or  of  cavalcades  shouting  around  the  Queen's  carriage.  On 
the  day  before  the  judicial  proceedings  commenced,  addresses  were 
presented  to  the  Queen  by  deputations  from  the  county  of  Middle- 
sex, from  St.  Leonards  Shoreditch,  and  from  tht  Mechanics  of  the 
Metropolis.  These  assemblages,  whether  led  by  thcf  radical  Sheriff 
of  Middlesex,  in  his  state  carriage,  or  by  enthusiastic  committee- 
men with  white  wands,  gradually  swelled  into  a  multitude,  of  which 
the  advanced  guard  were  trampling  down  the  lanrelc  in  her  Ma- 
jesty's garden  at  Hammersmith,  before  the  rear-guard  had  passed 
Hyde  Park  Corner.  Not  on  that  13th  of  November,  1642,  when 
London  poured  forth  its  thousands,  whilst  Rupert  was  fighting  in 
the  streets  of  Brentford,  was  there  a  greater  earnestness  than  in 
tftose  mechanics  who  mat\:hed  to  Hammersmith  under  a  burning 
stin,  and  marched  back  kg^^n^  htmgry  and  weary,  satisfied  that  their 
-houts  had  advanced  the  cause  of  justice  for  the  oppressed.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  re<Jogn?ze  something  df  grandeur  in  such  demon- 
strationsy  however  capable  they  may  be  of  affording  matXer  for 
ridicule* 
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"  All  kiods  of  suidmaea 
From  Collars  of  SS» 
To  venders  of  cresses. 

Came  up  like  a  fair ; 
And  all  through  Septembcry 
October*  November, 
And  down  to  December, 

They  hunted  this  Hare  I  »•• 

I 

The  weekly  journal  from  which  we  quote  these  lines  was  the  chief 
of  those  new  papers  which  "  were  established  with  the  professed 
object  of  maintaining  a  constant  war  agaizkst  all  who  espoused  her 
Majesty's  cause.'*  f  There  certainly  never  was  a  time  in  which 
the  proper  functions  of  the  press  were  more  dibgraded  to  the  pur- 
poses of  private  slander.  But  it  mnst  be  said  in  fairness,  that  if 
the  Queen  and  her  partisans  were  attacked  with  the  coarsest  re- 
viling or  the  bitterest  wit,  the  King  and  his  supjx)rters  were  do 
less  subject  to  libellous  attacks  .far  exceeding  the  accustomed 
licence  of  periodical  writing.  Milton  has  described  the  controver- 
sialists of  London,  sitting  by  their  studious  lamps,  mOsihg,  seardi- 
ing,  assenting  to  the  force  of  reason  and  convincement.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  point  the  contrast  furnished  by  the  writers 
of  1620.  The  violence  and  ribaldry  of  the  journals  were  perfectly 
in  accord  with  the  floods  of  indecency  that  wei*e  poured  out  every 
morning  in  the  short-hand  reports  of  the  evidence  on  the  trial 
— reports  which  were  regularly  printed  by  authority,  circulated 
amongst  the  Peers,  and  thence  duly  copied  in  the  daily  papers. 

If  the  scenes  that  were  passing  in  the  streets  wete  extraordi- 
nary, certainly  the  appearance  presented  by  the  House  of  Lords,  on 
any  one  of  the  days  of  this  trial,  was  no  less  remarkable.  That 
House,  the  old  Court  of  Reque.*Jts,  had  been  fitted  ^ip  anew  on  the 
accession  of  George  IV.  The  elevated  armchair,  from  which 
former  monarchs  addressed  the  Parliament,  had  been  supplanted  by 
a  magnificent  throne — a  Caiiopy  of  crimson  velvet,  supported  by 
Corinthian  coluirins,  and  surmotmted  by  the  in>peria1  crown.  For 
this  special  occasion  of  the  Queen's  trial,  galleries  had  been 
erected  on  each  side  of  the  House  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
unusual  number  of  Peers  wl>o  were  expected  to  attend.  A  chair 
of  state  was  placed  for  the  Queen  a  Hitle  beyond  the  bar,  front- 
ing th6  throne  and  the  woolsack;  The;  pJaces^  for  her  counsel 
were  imnfiediatcly.  behind  her.  Otf  the  21st  of  August,  the  Attor- 
ney-General was  cbncluding  his  speech  in  *  support  of  the  Bill, 
when  drums  and  trumpets,  mixed  with  the  shouts  of  the  people, 

'    *  Ttom  Theodore  H6ok's  son j  of  "  Htint'Inp  the  Vhrr.*'  }n  "  Jolm  B»ill  .*» 
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announced  the  Queen's  arrival.  •  She  takes  her  seat.  Th'e  interpre- 
ters being  sworn,  Teodora  Majocchi  was  called  in.  j  The  Queen 
turned  suddenly  round,  uttered  a  loud  exclamation,  and  rushed 
Out  of  the  House,  .TTiis  Ynan  had  been  one  bf  her  domestic  ser- 
vants. The  examination  of  witnesses  for  the  Bill  proceeded  till  tlie 
6th  of  September.  -The  Solicitor-General  summed  up  on  the  7t>,  nnd 
on  the  9th,  upon  an  application  from' the  (*)ueen*s  counsel,  an  adjoura- 
ment  took  place  till  the  3rcl  of  October.  The  examinalions  and 
cross-examinations  of  the  witnesses  for  the  Bill,  gross  and  revolt- 
ing a^  were  many  of  the  details,  were  signal  exhibitions  of  legal 
acuteness.  It  was  impossible  to  deny  the  right  of  counsel  to  put 
questions  offensive  to  delicacy;  but  it  was  scarcely  possible  not  to 
feel  .som^  indignation  when  a  nobfe  lord  now  and  then  asked  a 
question  which  the  most  brazen  advocate  would  have  attempted  to 
dothe  in  somewhat  more  decent  language.  The  universal  licence 
of  that  unhallowed  time  seemed  occasionally  to  make  some  of  the 
higli€st  forget:  their  self-respect.  There  probably  would  have  been 
more  instances  of  unseemly  interference  with  the  ordin\ry  course 
of  legal  inquiry  if  one  man  had  not  stood  Tn  the  midst  of  that 
assembly,  whose  whole  bearing  was  thatof  authority  and  command ; 
whose  look,  denouncing  "  battle  dangerous  "  if  any  rash  offence 
were  given,  made  the  boldest  peer  prudent.  The  great  admiral, 
who  in  the  bay  of  Algiers,  \yas  " all-fightful."  complained  of  "the 
disrespect  of  counsel  [Mr.  Brougham]  in  fixing  his  eyes  on  him 
at  the  time  that  he  was  presuming  to  check  him  for  an  expression 
which  had  not  been  used  byhim,  but  by  another  noble  lord.*'  There 
was  another  of  the  Queen's  law-officers  who  dared  even  to  fix  his 
eyes  upon  a  prince  of  the  blood,  exclaiming,  "Come  forth,  thou 
slanderer."  Some  who  heard  these  tMr^gs  might  well  fear  that  the 
old  respect  for  "  degree,  priority,  and  place  *'  was  coming  to  an  end. 
On  the  3rd  of  October  Mr.  Brougham  entered  on  the  Queen*s 
defence.  His  speech  on  that  day  and  the  following  may  be  cited 
amongst  the  greatest  examples  of  forensic  eloquence.  "At  half- 
past  twelve  to-day,"  writes  Iqrd  Dudley,  "Brougham  concluded 
a  most  able  spevch'  with  a  magnificently  eloquent  peroration.  The 
display  of  his  power  and  fertility  of  mind  in  this  business  has  been 
amazing )  and  these  extraordinary  efforts  seem  to  cost  him  nothing. 
He  din,e:d  at  Holland  House  yesterday,  and  staid  till  eleven  at 
IMgHitalkiiig.'de  omni  scihili ' — French  cookery,  Italian  poetry^ 
and  so  on."  *  Mr.  Rush,  the  American  minister,  notices  asilkis^ 
trative  of  the  ^liiglisli  bar,  and  individually  of  Mr.  prougham,  that 
during  the  adjournment  of  the  Queen's  trial,  her  Attorney-General 
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attended  the  assizes  at  Yorkshire,  and  engaged  m  a  cause  in  be- 
half of  a  poor  old  woman,  upon  whose  pig-cote  a  trespass  bad 
been  committed,  for  which  trespass  tlie  old  woman  obtained  a 
verdict  of  forty  shillings  damages.*  From  the  4th  to  the  24th 
of  October,  the  examination  of  witnesses  on  behalf  of  the  Queen 
was  continued.  Mr.  Denman  then  summed  up  the  evidence  in 
an  address,  which  lasted  two  days.  His  denunciations  were  so 
unmeasured,  that  some  noble  lords  complained  of  the  extraordi- 
nary licence  used  by  the  Queen's  counsel.  Mr.  Rush  has  remarked 
of  this  time,  when  the  most  daring  words  were  written  and  spoken 
with  impunity,  not  only  that  every  day  produced  its  fiery  libels 
against  the  King  and  his  adherents,  but  that  Mr.  Denman,  address- 
ing himself  to  the  assembled  Peerage  of  the  realm,  denounced  in 
thundering  tones  one  of  the  brothers  of  the  King,  Perhaps  more 
remarkable  was  the  boldness  of  the  same  counsel,  which  compared 
the  proceedings  against  the  Queen  to  circumstances  jn  the  history 
of  Imperial  Rome  described  by  Tacitus — how  Octavia,  the  wife  of 
Nero,  in  consequence  of  an  unjust  aversion  which  existed  in  the 
mind  of  her  husband,  was  dismissed,  and  a  mistress  taken  in  her 
place ;  how  she  was  banished  by  means  of  a  conspiracy,  in  which 
slaves  were  produced  as  evidence  against  her,  although  the  greater 
part  of  her  servants  protested  her  innocence ;  how  Nero  persevered, 
although  she  was  hailed  as  in  triumph  by  a  generous  people — and 
how,  on  a  second  conspiracy,  she  was  convicted,  condemned,  and 
banished  to  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean.  Not  so  bold,  but 
equally  cutting,  was  the  application  by  Mr,  Brougham  of  the  pas- 
sage from  Milton.  Having  asked  John  AUen  Powell,  the  solicitor  en> 
ployed  on  the  Milan  Commission, — who  is  your  client  or  employer 
in  this  case  ?  and  being  debarred  from  putting  this  question,  the 
Queen's  Attorney-General  exclaimed,  "  Up  to  this  moment  I  have 
never  been  able  to  trace  the  local  habitation  or  tlie  name  of  the  un- 
known being  who  is  the  plaintiff  in  this  proceeding.  I  know  not  but 
it  may  vanish  into  thin  air.     I  know  not  under  what  shape  it  exists — 

•  If  shape  it  might  be  called  that  shape  had  none, 

Dfstinguishable  in  member,  joint,  or  Hmb,-* 

Or  sabstance  might  be  oiU'd  tkut  flh9dow«^n>Vi» 

For  each  seem'd  either — wliat  seejn'd  hi^  head 

The  likeness  of  a  kingly  erown  had  on.*  t 
■  ■    ■  --     ■■      I.,     ■ —   ..  -         II 


*  "  Residence  at  the  Court  of  London,"  second  series,  vol.  i.)*.  339. 

t  The  orator  dovetailed  with  great  skill  inconsecutive  Rnes  of  the  famotis  passage  ia 

^Paradise  txMt."    The  alltAioti  inigM  hive -beotf  too stwng  ^rhbaodfeaoe  If  ImImB 

giveo  the  entire  passage :-« 

*Or  AibstaQoe  spght  be  c^ll-'d  that  shadpw  seero'd, 
yor  each  seeiti'd  etfher ;  black  it  stbotl  as  Ifif^if  ' 
Fierce  as  ten  Fuites^  terrible  at,  I^U,     . 
And  shook  a  dreadful  dart ;  what  seemM  his  head 
The  likesesf  .ol  a  Jkio^l^  crown  luv^  911.' 


"tftt  'bill  AUAJfDOKfid,  jfi^ 

It  Is  ii<*t  (Mir  infehtkwi  to  furtiish  even  the  very  briefest  abstract 
of  the  e^dence  that  was'  broaglit  forward  to  sustain,  or  to  rebiit, 
the  charge  agamst  the  Queen  upon  which  the  Bill  of  Pains  and 
Penaltf^s  vfa^  founded,— na-mely,  that  her  rdyal  hrghness'  conducted 
herself  toWafds  Brfrtolortieo  Bergamf,  a  foreigner  engaged  in  htt 
service  in  $t  inenial  situation,  both  m  public  and  private,  ''with 
indecent  and  offensive  familiarity  and  freedom,  and  carried  on  with 
him  a  licentious,  disgraceful,  and  adulterous  intercourse/'  The 
hnpression  of  the  character  of  the  Queen,  produced  upon  all  im- 
partial persons  by  the  publfcat?on  of  the  evidence,  was  pretty  much 
the  same  as  that  expressed  by  Sydney  Smith  after  the  proceedings 
had  closed :— ^**The  Style  of  manners  she  has  adopted  does  not  ex- 
actly tally  with  that  of  holy  women  in  the  days  that  are  gone,  but 
tet  us  be  charitable  and  hope  for  the  best."*  The  evidence  and 
th^  arguments  of  counsel  ha/ingbeen  concluded,  the  peers,  on  thfe 
2nd  of  November,  came  to  the  question  of  the  second  reading  of 
the  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties.  The  question  was  debated  for  fivti 
nights ;  when  the  motion  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  was 
carried  by  123  against  95.  The  majority  was  smaller  than  the 
Government  had  expected.  It  was  thought  by  many  that  this  was 
•*  too  small  a  majority  for  such  a  Bill  to  be  sent  into  such  a  place 
as  the  House  of  Commons.**  f  ^^^  t^«  majority  was  still  more  re* 
duced  when  the  Divorce  claufee  came  under  consideration.  Some 
peers  were  willmg  to  pass  the  Bill  if  this  clause  were  removed.  Ih 
the  course  of  the  proceedings  lord  Harrowby  had  intimated  that 
the  Divorce  clause  might  be  withdrawn.  Mr.  Canning,  watching 
the  progress  of  these  proceedings  from  Paris,  at  the  beginning  of 
October,  had  written  to  lord  Liverpdol  that  though  he  thought  the 
omission  of  the  Divorce  clause  was  likely  enough  to  facilitate  the 
passing  of  the  Biil  in  the  Hbuse  of  Lords,  that  omission  would 
furnish  an  argument  against  it  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
Bill  would  become  "  a  pure  penal  enactment  for  immorality  ;  and 
when,  from  the  beginning  of  time,  did  such  an  enactment  take 
place?  And  where,  if  it  take  place  now, is  this  new  species  of  legis- 
lation to  end?""!  The  Oi>position •  saw  clearly  that  the  way  to 
defeat  the  Bill  was  to  press  for  retaining  the  Divorce  clauRC  ;  and 
that  it  should  be  retained  Was  carried  by  a  majority  of  129  to  62. 
On  the  loth  of  November,  on  the  motion  that  the  Bill  be  read  a 
fhn-d  time,  the  majbrhy  was  only  nine— 108  to  99.  After  the  divf« 
sion,  lord  Dacre  was  about  to  present  a  petition  from  the  Queen, 

*  "  Memoar/*  vo].  3.  p^  ao6. 

t  "  Diary  of  Lord  Colchester/*  \o\.  iii.  p.  179 — Letter  of  Mr.  Bootle  Wilbraham. 

t  Supleton,  "  Geoif;e  Canning  and  hia  Times,**  p.  ag^ 
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praying  to  be  heard  by  counsel  agam&t  th^  passing  of -the  Bill 
Lord  Liverpool  rose  and  said  that  such  a  c^^urse  would  not  now  be 
pecessary,: — "  Had  tlie  ^ird  reading  been,  carried  by  as  considera.- 
ble  a  number  of  peers  as  the  second  had  been,  he  ai)4  his  noble 
colleagues  would  have  felt  it  tiieirdutyto  persevere  in  the  Bill, 
^nd  to  send  it  down  to  the  other  branch  o£  tl>e  ^isl^tvire.  In  the 
present  state  of  the  country,  however,  and  with  the  division  of  sen* 
timent  so  nearly  balanced,  just  evinced  by  their  lordships,  they  had 
come  to  the  determination  not  to  proceed  further  with  it  It  was 
his  intention,  accordingly, to  move  •That  the  furiher consideration 
of  the  Bill  be  adjourned' to  this  day  six  montiis.'  " 

There  was  a  general  joy  throughout  the  country  «t  the  termina* 
tion  of  tiiese  proceedings.  Those  who  looked  carefully  into  the 
matter  did  not  think  with  the  excited  multitude  that  the  result  wa9 
an  acquittal  of  thtf  queen ;  but  aJl  rejoiced  that  the  time  was  come 
When  the  heads  of  decent  families  would  not  be  obliged  to  hide  the 
newspaper  from  the  ey^s  of  their  daughtiers;  jujd  when  the  legisla- 
ture would  have  some  better  work  before  it  than  the  discussion  of 
a  measure  whose  only  fruits  had  been*-'*  a  Government  brouglu 
into  contempt  and  detestation ;  a*  kingdom  thrown  into  sjuch 
ferment  and  convulsion,  as  no  other  kingdom.  Or  Government  ever 
recovered  from  witliout  a  revolution.'^*  There  was  one  advantage 
to  the  Government  and  to  the  country,  which  Mr.  Canning  could 
not  so  well  see  as  those  who  at  home  were  watching  the  course  of 
public  opinion.  What  the  Ministers  at  the  end  of  i3i9  were  dread* 
ing  as  symptoms  of  revolution,  were  put  an  end  to  at  the  end  o| 
1820  by  the  very  "ferment  and  convulsion"  about  the  Queen. 
Mr.  Wilbraham  writes  from  Latham  House  to  lord*  Colchester, 
during  the  extremest  violence  of  the  popular  feeling,  ''Radicalism 
has  taken  the  shape  of  affection  for  the  Queen,  and  has  deserted 
its  old  form ;  for  we  are  all  as  quiet  as  lambs  in  this  part  of  England^ 
and  you  would  not  imagine  that  this  could  have  been  a  disturbed 
country  twelve  months  ago.**  f 

On  the  23rd  of  November  Parliament  was  prorogued.  On  the 
29th  the  Queen  went  in  procession  to  St.  PauVs  to  return  thanks 
for  her  deliverance  from  a  great  peril  and  affliction.  In  the  next 
session  of  Parliament  there  were  violent  discussions  on  her  Majes- 
ty's affairs,  particularly  on  her  continued  exclusion  from  the  Liturgy, 
An  anntiityof  fifty  thousand  )x>und&  was  provided  for. her  by  Act 
of  Parliament.  Her  popularity  gradually  declined,  and  in  April, 
1 82 1,  it  was  written — "  The  Queen  is  gone  by  as  a  topic  of  inflam- 
mation ;  and  her  taking  quietly  the  fifty-thousand  pounds  a  yeafi 

*  Stapleton,  **  Geoige  Canning  and  his  Times,"  p^  299.. 

*  "  Diary  of  Lord  Colchester,*'  vol.  iu.  p.  164. 
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after  her  protest  and  declaration  tlwt  she  would  not  till  her  right 
was  acknowledged  was  a  coup  de  grace  to  her.  It  is  said  that  an: 
attempt  is  making  by  lady  Jersey,  who  patronises  her^  to  procure  a 
drawing  room  at  Brandenburgh  House,  but  it  will  undoubtedly  fail. 
She  is  now  hardly  named  in  society  or  in  the  newspapers."  *  Cob- 
bett,  who  had  addressed  the  most  violent  letters  to  the  Que^, 
stimulating  lier  to  resist  every  attempt  at  compromise,  says  ihat 
after  the  abandonment  of  the  bill,  when  the  Whig  faction  flocked 
about  her,  the  people,  who  hated  this  faction  more  than  the  other, 
troubled  her  with  ho  more  addresses.  **  The  faction  agitated  ques- 
tions about  her  in  Parliament,  concerning  which  the  people  cared 
not  a  straw  :  what  she  was  doing  soon  became  as  indifferent  to 
them  as  what  any  other  person  of  the  royal  family  was  doing.  The 
people  began  again  to  occupy  themselves  with  the  business  of 
obtaining  a  parliamentary  reform  ;  and  her  way  of  life,  and  her  final 
fate,  soon  became  objects  of  curiosity  much  more  than  of  interest 
with  the  people."  t 

It  is  scarcely  necessary,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  forty  years, 
to  enter  upon  any  detail  of  the  discussions  upon  questions  con- 
nected with  the  Queen,  agitated  in  Parliament  after  the  great 
investigati<in  was  concluded — questions  about  which  theVrch- 
demagogue  declared  "  the  people  caVed  not  a  straw."  These  discus- 
sions occupied  many  hundred  columns  of  Hansard\s  Debates 
during  the  Second  Session  of  the  Seventh  Imperial  Parliament. 
On  the  nth  of  July,  the  last  day  of  the  session,  and  only  eight 
days  before  the  time  appointed  for  the  king's  coronation,  Mr.  Hume 
nwved  that  an  address  be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  praying  that 
he  would  issue  his  proclamation  for  the  coronation  of  the  (2ueen/ 
**  thereby  consulting  the  true  dignity  of  the  crown,  the  tranquillity 
of  the  metropolis,  and  the  general  expectations  cf  the  people."  At 
the  moment  when  Mr,  Hume  was  proposing  his  resolution  the 
usher  of  the  black  rod  summoned  the  Commons  to  attend  in  the* 
House  of  Peers,  where  Commissioners  were  assembled  to  prorogue 
the  Parliament.  The  motion  necessarily  fell  to  the  ground.  The 
Coronation  took  place  on  the  19th  of  July.  The  Queen  was  des- 
tined  to  a  more  bitter  humiliation  than  any  that  she  had  previously 
endured.  The  Privy  Council,  on  the  loth  of  July,  had  decided 
against  a  claim  bl  her  right  to  be  crowned  at  the  san>e  time  as  the 
King.  The  next  day  she  wrote  to  lord  Sidmouth  to  declare  her 
intention  to  be  present  at  the  ceremony.  In  this  injudicious  and 
ondigni^d  intention  her  Majesty  persisted.  Between  six  and 
seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  she  presented  herself 'at  «very.eii«'- 

*  **  Diary  of  Lord  Colohesttri".vol.iu.  p.  aiS^WiUmduun  to  ^^qrd  Colchester* 
t  Cobbett**  "  riistoiV  o!  Ckoi^e  IV./'  {  45*.  "    '      ' 
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trance  to  the  Abbey,  and  at  each  was  demed  admission.  Tht  sumf 
refusal  attended  her  demand  to  enter  Westnunt>ter  Hall.  A  few  of 
the  populace  huzzaed,  and  a  few  hissed,  but  tlie  prevailing  senti' 
ment  was  indifference.  At  the  beginning  of  August  the  Queen  was 
attacked  with  internal  inflammation,  and  she  died  on  th£  night  of 
the  7th.  The  king  had  sailed  for  Dublin  on  the  ist,  and  he 
received  at  Holyhead  the  intelligence  of  this  sudden  termination 
of  a  domestic  trouble  which  had  long  been  a  source  of  public 
anxiety.  Before  this  close  of  the  unhappy  lady's,  life,  the  people 
had  very  generally  begun  to  feel  that  in  their  compassion  for  the 
desolate  and  oppressed,  they  had  somewhat  overstepped  the  safe 
line  of  a  constitutional  respect  for  the  chief  magistrate.  There  was 
a  riot  at  the  funeral  procession  of  the  Queen's  remains  from  Bran- 
denburgh  House.  Tliey  were  to  be  conveyed  to  Harwich,  and 
there  put  on  board  a  government  sloop,  wliich  was  to  sail  for  Stade 
for  the  purpose  of  conveying  them  for  interment  at  Brunswick. 
The  mourning  cavalcade  was  to  avoid  the  crowded  streets  ;  but  a 
mob  had  determined  to  force  it  through  the  city.  The  l^ife  Guards 
having  been  rudely  assaulted  at  Cumberland  gate,  leading  out  of 
Hyde  Park  to  Tyburn,  a  serious  conflict  ensued,  when  two  of  the 
assaiUnts  of  the  soldiers  were  shot.  The  procession  went  throu|^ 
the  city  with  the  lord  mayor  at  its  head.  From  this  time  there 
was  an  end  of  all  excitement  about  the  Queen. 

There  was  one  result,  however,  which  was  of  more  political 
importance  than  the  continued  struggles  of  a  few  demagogues  for 
notoriety.  Mr.  Canning,  on  the  12th  of  December,  1820,  resigned 
his  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Control,-  on  the  ground  that 
the  discussions  respecting  the  Queen  in  the  session  of  1821  would 
be  so  intermixed  with  the  general  business  that  a  minister  could 
not  absent  himself  without  appeanng  to  abandon  the  parliamentary 
duties  of  his  station,  nor  could  be  be  present  Caking  no  part  in  such 
discussions,  without  producing  embarrassment  to  himseU  and  per- 
plexity to  his  colleagues.  The  King  accepted  his  resignation,  but 
with  a  smothered  displeasure  at  the  course  Mr.  Canning  and  his 
immediate  friends  had  tal^en.  Upon  the  death  of  the  Queen  lord 
Liverpool  strongly  pressed  the  readmission  of  Mr.  Canning  to  the 
Cabinet,  and  the  King  as  stoutly  resisted  it*  His  Majesty  was  not 
unsupported  by  some  of  his  official  advisers,  Mvho  disliked  the 
presence  amongst  them  of  the  most  eloquent  of  the  advocates  of 
Catholic  Emancipation,  and  who,  upon  this  and  most  other  ques- 
tions, dreaded  "^  the  flexible  innovator  '*  more  than  they  admired 
w  the  eloquent  conservative."  * 

^  Giliiot,  '*  Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,*'  p.  aj. 
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Death  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.— Parliamentary  strictures  on  the  measures  adopted  for 
hts  secore  derention.*~CircuIar  of  the  Congress  at  Lay4)ach. — ParUament. — Irish 
outtages.— Agncultvral  Distresc-^New  Com  Law.— The  King's  visit  to  ScotloAd. 
— Death  of  JUird  Ixmdooderry.-- His  loreign  AdimnistFation.->Mt'.  Canuiag  Sscre* 
tary  for  F<kreign  Afifairs. — His  iustructious  to  the  duke  of  WeiUngton  in  his  mission 
to  Verona. — French  Invasion  of  Spain. — Mr.  Canning's  remonstrance8.-rhe  Spanish 
American  separated  States.— Consuls  appo!nt«d.-»Opposition  to  Mr.  Canning's  de- 
cree to  reoogniae  their  independoiee.-^Tbetr  reocgnition  by  the  coodmsion  of  eoBii* 
mercial  traoties. — Ciicuiastauccs  which  give  to  a  neiunl  power  the  tjglit  of  i«Gogni>- 
ing  States  which  have  effectually  asserted  their  independence. — piscussions  with  the 
minister  of  the  United  States  of  Nort'i  A  nenCA. —  Spanish  aggression  upon  PortugaL 
—Promptitude  in  sending  troops  for  her  defence. — Important  changes  fn  our  Com> 
merdal  Policy.-^Mr.  HaskissoD  and  his  defamers.->-The  transfer  ti  Kagbnd  to 
"the  <an»p  of  Progress  and  liberty ."-xThe  Preieot  4i«l  the  Pasu 

On  the  5th  of  May,  i82i,died  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  Six  years 
had  passed  since,  in  the  great  festival  of  the  Champ  de  Mai,  he 
had  announced  that  the  people  who  had  called  him  to  the  throne 
must  prepare  for  war.  The  issue  to  himself  was  his  imprisonment 
in  this  lonely  island  of  the  Atlantic,  long  suffering  under  a  chronic 
disease,  and  suffering  more  from  his  total  want  of  power  to  endure 
'his'  fate  with  equanimity.  A  hurricane  swept  over  the  island  as 
Napoleon  was  dying,  shaking  houses  to  their  foundation,  and  tear- 
ing u ;>  the  largest  trees.  We  cannot  avoid  thinking  of  the^  similar 
phenomenon  that  attended  the  death  of  Cromwell.  TWe  faithful 
followers  who  were  around  his  bed  might  have  felt  the  sentiment, 
if  they  did  not  know  the  lines,  of  Waller: 

"  He  must  resign  I  He&TSa  hi*  great  sod  doesdaum 
In  storms,  as  loud  as  his  immortal  fame  ; 
His  dying  groan,  his  last  breath,  shakes  our  isle» 
And  trees  uncut  fall  for  his  funeral  pile.'*  • 

But  the  iast  thoughts  of  the  dying  men  were  essentially  different 
To  Napoleon  the  war  of  the  elements  seemed  as  if  "  tlie  noise  oi 
battle  hurlled  in  the  air/'  and  he  died  n^uttering  the  words,  TV/^ 
dArif%i€,  Cromwell,  also  a  great  soldier,  passed  away  with  thoughts 
of  peace  in  hi.s  mind,  praying  that  God  would  give  His  people 
'*  consbCeney  of  judgment,  one  heart,  and  mutual  love.''     The 

»  «Ode <ID  the  BsMh  of  ahe  \jbt^  Pntf6ctor.*> 
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death  of  him  who  had  so  long  filled  the  world  with  the  terror  o( 
his  name,  produced  no  great  sensation  in  England  or  in  Europe. 
There  had  been  strong  differences  of  opinion  expressed  in  parlia- 
ment as  to  the  character  of  the  measures  which  had  been  adopted 
to  render  his  detention  secure.     It  was  urged  that  an  unnecessary 
degree  of  restraint  was  imposed  upon  the  captive,  and  that  the 
governor  of  the  island  was  a  harsh  and  injudicious  jailor,  who  per- 
formed what  he  thought  his  duty  in  the  most  vexatious  spirit.  The 
answer  may  be  found  in  a  parliamentary' speech  of  Lord  Bathurst : 
^*  Let  them  suppose  that,  instead  of  sitting  to  discuss  whether  a  little 
more  or  a  little  less  restriction  should  be  imposed,  they  had  thus 
to  examine  sir  Hudson  Lowe  at  their  bar  :     '  How  and  "when  did 
he  escape? '     *  In  the  early  part  of  the  evening,  and  from  his  gar- 
den.*    *  Had  his  garden  no  sentinels  ? '     *  The  sentinels  were  re- 
moved.*   *  Why  were  they  removed  j*  *  *  General  Bonaparte  desired 
it — they  were  hateful  to  his  feelings ;  they  were  removed,  and  thus 
was  he  enabled  to  escape.*  "     Prudent  and  necessary  as  these 
restrictions  might  have  been;  querulous  and  insulting  as  Napoleon 
undoubtedly  was  in  all  his  Intercourse  with  the  British  officer  who 
was  responsible  for  his  safe  guardianship ;  it  must  still  be  lamented 
that  a  man  was  placed  over  our  fallen  enemy  who,  wincing  under 
the  pettiness  of  the  captive's  exaggerated   complaints,  appears  to 
have  forgotten  how  great  a  part  he  had  played  in  the  world.     It  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  sir  Hudson  Lowe  felt  himself  to  be  an  in- 
strument of  retributive  justice,  or  was  possessed   with  an  over- 
whelming feeling  of  the  hatefulness  of  that  selfish  ambition  which 
had  desolated  Eurojie.     It  was  for  an  American  statesman,  who  be- 
lieved that  the  great  duty  of  his  country  was  to  continue  in  "  peace 
and  fraternity  with   mankind,'*  to  give  his  testimony  against  the 
character  of  Napoleon  as  set  forth  by  Barry  O'Meara.     Mr.  Jeffer- 
son thought  that  this  account  placed  him  in  a»  higher  scale  of  uor 
derstanding  than  he  had  allotted  him.     He  had  thought  him   the 
greatest  of  all  military  captains,  but  an  indifferent  statesman.    His 
conversations  with  O'Meara  proved  a  mind  of  great  expansion ;  but 
the  book  also  proved  that  Nature  had  denied  him  the  moral  sense. 
"  If  he  could  seriously  and  repeatedly  affirm,  that  he  had  raised 
himself  to  power  Without  ever  having  committed  a  crime,  it  proves 
that  he  wanted  totally  the  sense  of  right  and  wrong.  If  he  could  con- 
sider the  million  of  hu'Tian  lives  which  heliad  destroyed  or  caused  to 
be  destroyed;  the  desofatibns  of  countries  by  plunderlngs,  burnings, 
and  famine ;  the  destitutions  of  Iawful»rulers  of  the  world  without  the 
consent  of  their  constituents,  to  place  his  brothers  and  sfeterR  on 
their  thrones :  the  cutting;  up  of  eslablisbed  societies  of  men.  and 
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jumbling  tiiem  discordantly  together  ,at  hia  caprice;  the  demolition 
of  the  fairest  hopes  of  mankind,  for  the  Fecoyery  of  their  rights  and 
ameUorationof  their  condition;  and  all  the  ni^mberless  train  of  his 
other  enormities ;  the  man,  I  say^yrlio  could  consider  all  these  as 
DO  crimes,  must  have  beesi  a  moral  monster^  agaiast  whom  every 
hand  should  have  been  lifted  tq  slay  him.!'  * 

Oik  the  death  of  Napoleon  th^r.e  ^^s  a  larger  cjuestioQ  present- 
ing itself  to  the;  mi  nd$^  of  thoughtful  men  than  that  which  arose 
out  ol  the  congests  between  the  captive  of  j^t.  Helena  and  the 
keeper  who  wasr  set  over  him..  The  oorndition  of  the  world  suggested 
very  grave  doubts  whether  the -nations  had  acquired  any  guarantees 
for  their  freedom- or  for  tlieir^ repose  by  the  ov^irthrow  of.  the.  one 
great  oppressor.  Atthe  exact  p)eriqd  of  Nappleon'si  death  the  sover* 
eigns  of  Austria, -Russia,  and  Prusaia,'  had  assembled  ^t  Lay  bach, 
and  they  addrestsed  a  circular  des^pa^ch  to  their  ministers  at  for- 
eign courts^  in  which  they  proclaiined  the  doctrine  that  '^useful 
or  necessary  cliaoges  in  legislation,  and  in  the  administration  of 
states,  ought'  only  to  emanate  from  the  free  will  and  the  intel- 
li'gent  and  well-weighed  conviction  of  .those  whom  God  has  ren- 
dered responsible  for  power.  Penetrated  with  this  eternal  truth, 
the  sovereigns  have  not  hesitated  :to  proctaim  it  with  frankness 
and  vigour.  They  have  declared  that,  in  respecting  the  rights 
and  ihdependience  of  >  all  legitimate  power,  they  regarded  as 
legally  null,  and  as  idis'a vowed  by  the  principles  which  consti- 
tuted the  public  right  of  Europe,  all  pretended  reform  operated  by 
revolt  and  open  hostility."  The  sovereigns  assembled  in  Con- 
gress did  not  condescend  to  explain  by  What  other  modes  those 
who  coii tended  for  constitutional  govelrnm^nt  against  ,a  despotic 
riile  could  estabiisb  their  desire  for  reform*  They  could  not  pro- 
claim their  demands,  however  moderate  or  ju$t,  tllrough  the  au- 
thoritative voice  of  a  legislative  ai&embly  or  the  discussions  of  a 
free  press*  The  denial  of  these  8aieguar<ls  of  liberty  had  driven 
them  into  revolt  and  hostility  to  'Megiiimate  power."  This  dec- 
laration of  Laybach  was  not  a  mere  thneat  of  the  mode  in  which 
these  absolute  sovcreigtis  would  act  under  any  possible  contin- 
gency of  revolt  and  open  hostility  of  peopled  agaitkst  rulers.  The 
two  great  monarchs  of  Germany  had  denied  to  their  own  subjects 
tlie  representatfvte  governmient  which  they  liad  promised.  They 
were  now  engaged,  with  the  support  of  the  autocrat  of  Russia,  in 
TJUtting  down  by  military  force  the  insurrections  in  Naples  and 
Piedmont  which  had  given  these  portions  of  Italy  constitutions  in 
which  the  popular  voice  might  have  expression^     Spain  h;^  again 
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obtained  her  Cortes,  and  had  shaken  off  for  awhile  the  tyranny  of 
Ferdinand  tlie  Seventh.  The  old  irresponsible  principles  of  legit- 
imacy were  to  be  re-established  in  Italy,  in  Spain,  probably  in  all 
Europe,  as  in  the  times  before  that  great  convulsion  of  France, 
which,  full  of  instruction,  had  taught  no  wisdom  to  the  three  men* 
archs  who  now  assumed  to  be  the  armed  police  of  the  world.  If 
Bon  a  pa:  te  had  deix)ded  lawful  rulers  without  the  consent  of  their 
constituents,  the  Holy  Alliance  was  prepared  to  maintairi  tyrannical 
rulers  who  were  hated  by  their  subjects.  If  Boaaparte  demol- 
ished the  fairest  hopes  of  mankind  lor  the  recovery  of  their  rights 
and  amelioration  of  their  condition,  the  Holy  Alliance  had  sue* 
ceeded  to  his  unrighteous  office.  If  he  bid  destroyed  millions  of 
lives,  and  had  desolated  countries  for  hts  ambition,  the  Holy 
Alliance  was  ready  to  perpetrate  the  same  crimes  with  an  equsd 
deficiency  of  the  moral  sense,  and  with  an  odious  hypocrisy  which 
he  did  not  care  to  assume.  The  foreign  relations  of  England 
will,  for  a  few  years,  be  determined  by  the  preponderance  of  des- 
potic or  liberal  tendencies  in  her  government.  Upon  a  right 
choice  of  men  to  guide  her  destinies  in  tills  crisis  of  the  world's 
affairs  will  depend  her  future  position  among  the  nations. 

The  mm  was  not  in  the  Cabinet  of  1821  who  was  to  shape  the 
foreign  policy  of  England  by  other  principles  than  those  which 
many  construed  as  subservience  to  the  decrees  of  absolutism. 
Nor  was  he  there  when  the  "Gazette  "of  the  12th  of  January, 
1^22,  announced  that  the  Marquess  of  Buckingham  was  created  a 
Duke.  This  was  the  official  notification  that  the  Grenvilles  had 
joined  the  ministry.  Lord  Grenville  retired  from  public  life  to 
spend  the  evening  of  his  days  in  planting  the  pines  of  Australia 
around  his  wastes  at  Dropmore.  His  party  ^a%  represented  in 
the  Cabinet  by  Mr.  Charies  Williams  Wynn,  who  filled  the 
office  which  Mr.  Canning  had  resigned  at  tiie  end  of  1820.  A 
more  important  accession  to  the  ministry  was  the  substitution  of 
Mr.  Peel  for  lord  Sidmouth,  as  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department.  By  the  coalition  with  the  Grenvilles  tliiere  was  an 
accession  of  official  support  to  Catholic  Emancipation.  But  this 
was  neutralized  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Peel,  wliose  opinions 
on  that  question  were  deemed  incapable  of  change.  Some  hope 
for  Ireland  was  derived  from  the  -nomination  of  the  marquess  Wei- 
lesley  as  Lord  Lieutenant,  iti  the  place  of  earl  Talbot. 

The  Session  of  Pariiament  was  opened  by  the  King  in  person 
on  the  5th  of  February.  His  Majesty  continued  to  receive  from 
foreign  powers  the  strongest  assurances  of  their  friendly  disposi- 
tion towards  this  country.     In  his  visit  to  Irekmd  he  derived  the 
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fiacerest  gratificaifoi^  irotn  the-k>yalty^afld  attachment  mlinifested 
by  all  classes  ol  hl»  6Urb>e€t«^  He  believed  that  his  presence  iiD 
Ireland  been  prodnctive  of  venry  beneficial  effect^  although  It  was 
a  matter  o£  the  deepest  concern  to  his  Majesty  that  a  spirit  of  ou& 
rage  had  led  to  daring  and  systematic  violations  of  the  law.  The 
commerce  and  manufactures  of  the  kingdom  were  iourishing;  thf} 
agricultural  interest  was  deeply  depressed.  It  is  scarcely  neoe^ 
sary  for  us  to  record  the  wearisome  debates  in  which  the  real 
remedies  for  Irish  Outrage  and  Agricultural  Distress  were  kept 
out  of  view.  A  renewal  of  tlie  Insurrection  Act,  and  a  sus^^ension 
of  the  Habeas  G>rpus,.were  determined  on,  for  tranquil liztng  Ire** 
land.  The  relief  oi  Agriculture  was  to  be  effected  by  a-  loan  to 
parishes  for  the  mitigation  of  local  distressi  and  by  the  repeal  of 
the  Malt^Tax.  The  pressure  of  taxation^  and  the  change  in  the 
currency,  were  the  imputed  causes  of  the  adversity  of  the  cUltiva^ 
tors  and  the  uncertain  resources  of  the  landowners.  Some  began 
to  think  that  the  protective  laws  had  some  effect  which  was  not 
beneficial  to  the  industry  of  the  iiarmer.  Lord  Liverpool  ex- 
pressed his  belief  that  no  material  or  immediate  relief  could  be 
effected  by  an  alteration  of  the  Corn-laws.  He  admittfsd  that  the 
existing  system  wafs  a  failure,'  inasmuch  as  it  gave'  a  complete 
monopoly  to  the  British  grower  until  wheat  mached  eighty  shiUingi 
a. quarter,  and  after  that  point  had  been  attained  suddenly  per- 
mitted the  importation  of  foreign  corn  without  any  restraint  what- 
ever*  In  1816^  1B17-)  and  1618,  there  bad  been  thfiee  deficient 
harvests,  and  prices  havif^g  risen >  above'  the  rate  by  which  the 
opening  of  the  ports  was  decided)  immense  supplies  0^  foreign 
corn  were  thrpwn  upoa  the  market.  From  1819  to  1822  the  native 
growers  had  the  monopoly  of  the  home  market,  and  during  thede 
years  the  agriculturists  endured  the  severest  seasons  of  distress 
which  had,  been  experienced,  by  that  body  in  modern  times  ;  and 
the  engagements  which  they  had  been  induced  to  make,  under  the 
fallacious  hopes  of  the  Corn-laws  of  1815^  swept  them  from  thi^ 
laiKi  by  thousands^*  A  new  Act  was  passed  ia  1822  to  permit  im- 
portation, upon,  a  hjigh  d^ty  when  wheat  had  reached  seventy  shil- 
lings a  quarter,  and  ^t  lower  duties  when  it  was  above  that  price 
and  under  eighiy-flve  shillingsir  This  Act  was  inoperative,  as 
prices  ne;ver  reached  the  assigned  limit  The  time  wasfar  distajyt 
forgoing  to  the  root  of  the  great  evil  to  the*  producers  of  fluctua- 
ting price|5,^nd^jDf  the  greater  evil- to  consumers  of  alternations  of 
abundance  and  starvation;     ,         .  .         < 

The  great  ineaaure  of  .Catholic  ReHef,  which  was  carried  ia  th^ 

*  See  an  able  artlde  on  *'  The  Wheat  Trade,*'  in  "  Companion  to  tho  Ahaouac  '*  lor  183^ 
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House  of  Commons  in  iSai,  but  was  rejected  by  tlie  Lords,  was 
on  the  30th  of  April  in  the  present  session  proposed  by  Mr.  Can^ 
ning  in  a  modified  form.  He  introduced  a  Bill  to  relieve  Roman 
Catholic  Peers  from  the  disabilities  imposed  upon  them  with  i-e^ 
gard  to  the  right  of  sitting  and  voting  in  the  House  of  Peers.  The 
motion  was  carried  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  was  rejected  tn 
the  Lords.  It  was"  at  this  time  understood  that  Mr.  Canning  was 
to  leave  the  great 'scene  of  hfs  oratorical  triumphs,  and  to  accept 
the  post  of  Goternor-Genferaf  of  India.  "  Canning  Governor-Gen- 
eral I "  wrote  Mr.  Wart3  from  Florence.  "  It  li  imposslible  to  say 
that  this  is  the  most  natural  or  desirable  terniination  to  the  career 
of  the  most  distinguished  speaker  in  the  English  parliament ; 
but  I  have-  no  doubt  but  that"  the  appointment  is  a  fortunate 
one  for  the  country  he  id  sent  to  govern.  In  his  case,  f  thbik  1 
shouM  'have  judged  dIflFerently,  and  preferred  the  House  of  Conf- 
mons."*  To  be  in  the  HoUse  of  Commons  without  office  would 
have  been  a  sore  trial  for  the  man  who  naturally  looked  forward  to 
be  the  prime  minrster  of  England,  when  royal  prejudices  and  party 
rivalries  should  have  ceased  to  impede'  his  progress.  He  had 
made  up  his  mind  that  h4S' future  e'Jeertlbns  should  be  devoted  t6 
india.  He  had  been  five'  years  at  the  Board  of  Control,  and  h* 
laaewhow  nwch  might  be  effected,  by  a  wiafe  polity  of  peace,  t6 
make  the  British  rule  one  of  justice  and  benevolence.  •  His  future 
Was  otherv\4se  ordained. 

'  Oh  the  loth  of  August  the  King  had  embarked  at  GreenwrcW^ 
foi*  the  purpose  of  visiting  Scotland;  On  the  i8t1i  he  laiided  at 
Leitb.  The  reception  Which  his  Scottish  jitibjects  gave  to  the  iir^t 
sovereign  of  the  House*  <5f  Bruirs^f^k,  who  had  come  amongst 
them  to  banish  the  last  lingering  remembHattc^  of"  the  House  ol 
Stuart,  was  most  Cardial  and  smcere.  'It  was  said  of  George  the 
Fourth,  when  he  viiited  Ireland'  in  'tWe  previous  year,  that  "he 
^eems  to  hai^ebehaved  not  like  a  soverdgn  coming  'ih  pomp  ani 
state  ^0  visit  a  part  of  hh  dominions,  hvti  like  ji^pular  candidate 
eomedbwn  upon 'an  electioneering  tri^.f  lii  ESfnburgti,  the  Kin^, 
holding  his  levies  rn  I^olyrood  House,  dressed  'iri'  the  Wi'ghland 
Costume,  was  dignifiW  irf  well  as  gracious.  *  At  a  banquet  given  bv 

boiled  fhe  hea1th"'of  fiis  host  as  *^Sfi- 


the  Lord  f  WVo^t,  he  |)ro{3oislBd 


Scotland  he  left  behind  him  a  reputatioh  wW?cK  tirade  the  yeif- 
%isher<s  *f'Hbe  rfidnhrcTjy;  thi^ghoiit  tHe^'kriri^dofrt,'  fegfet  thit  h« 
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geoAii^  i«lb>pt0d jft  syMtn  ol-  sfttim^n  #iMi  /tit^r^d:  few  o^pK^ 
tHOi^^.los  1SHpgire«uUiA^  hi»./iK>pMlftriq.ualiltes4,,  It  must  baife  xff 

|]|ii(i{tj(itii«iT&  itei9P<»tvy  intoriHy  Xo^  pte«e  fO^Ht^  I'Z^.  Jtft 
Ciogi>lB^Q{^^bDMili^t]iifl;SnteHigmqQ>4im»(rfi«J^7i^  to<  the  l/ocd 
Cb^nocAoo^-i-^Da  ^iday<9va$  the  las^iime- li^^fliWliiBwi.niX^ewil 
Blind  wn  theniOisflt'idthirapiireimnsioAs  J»^ttt:ttQg■hi1tl^Bnd  tbl^ 
l«tst$  akis  1  li€aBn42Nrfttoe:'paftiifiiiiytnreBied('  'My  grt^t  object/ rey 
goqd>lrtend,-mfirttfing  fo.  ydii  /tOfmjfht^ta  to'itbUi.^ywi  thati  ha/^^ 
Mttfni  to  Lreerpobh rknd^  1 .  d6 .inipkm-of  >  jdk'^tifp  ledd  y^Uraeil 
to:any:aiirangienngiilnwhatfe>mr;uritibmy  ittitm  torrtoayiv.'*;*^ 
^.*  "Arioniyr  jiistjfiothiiii)'iais<NDBejiespebta  been  done'tolthci.intniQry 
afldoixliirCBidonahen^.  .A/:£eiv  mitaveantstLJiiBaod  wtbenu  hii  cdffia 
Was  ftaltonj'  oid:  >  of  -  ttie>Hcaita» '  at.the-dpo^ jof  WettoMoMcr  -Ahb^j^ 
fiyfcoiijiil^<tbe  ianie'.&deo6atj8t>int^  spoke  o§  imfi  «4  ^Catfotid^ 
ofleiy  CQtthig'CaBtiiai^Baji^;;;'  ^  >  iiie^lliininy-  ibr  a  long  tiiftt  pfiHM4 
imoottbradlctdd^Jthxt  be*!had>pwt-doivn{ithevittbf3tti«il  int  IirelaRdibY 
ahei'  and '  iiidkqi]aiaflKt&  ptiiiaiialeElt^  hia>.ai»ISliie!^w«r<e:  tin4efv 
vdiued^aiiid  &is -povcr  in  debate (^^oken ef.\«ith-«^ra.  ^  N^verthe* 
loQB/a  Qonnriotsoii^qa  now  pretty/geneeally  t^  tbat'h^'  ha^  many  0I 
the  quoHtieSitwlvicb  .cooatituteuai  stzk^tnmn^-^iC^yxr^^  deQision( 
piaiBJ  sen»y  geiKllen«nli^i»d]siiavhy;bf'i  maafl^^  tiii  pnbtlc  a$  in 
priiraite.'-:JtWbc(tivsa»d«^Libi1iX:aeitltfda^^  roRteign  admitud? 
tratioB '  was )aa  de0tit«te)ij8i<airril£ritvas  .possible;  iiprtfnlafgM 
views  guided  his  conduct^  no  liberal  principles  claimed  bft^/^ 
gard«V  t  T\vA:  afis)eiftk»i '  mfllt  rbe^'la^en'  >4^i4l^ia^me: ^^iii^a^ion. 
TlieJLmeffifiali-fldifiBtin:^  vl)ek*iffiK»'ia  Ja^rc^NMPse  will)  <Hi(i,fqr  fqur 
ytarB<absert9d  tl^U  Iroia  |1)^  jsnd  Q^^tlij^iJ^evptai^o^ary.yiiiiry^there 
^fOffiflo  DvitiahpatateAli^  m^o  :i9ad^fi]9^£6  advpmi^  or  d|d  nu>re 
!ii!£ast;.towaniar|^adAg itbb  l^obiUoAa  >QJf  [Eoglaad  andjtli^  United 
S«aliM«poftatf:Moi9ablft'lo<>li&g.tv/vWitfc  rei^r^npe.tq  ^h<$.  partictfr 
lar,peaiofi>ofiwiH0h  we  hAvb  bseen  trejfct«#ig^tt  l^as  b^en  sj^id  by  th« 
Qobld  aukbor-feLb^ady^iquoted^itA^f  .cm.^tbe  j^veod^  ;^be  Parliament 
fneetiog  (l9tho£  January;'  id2fijyU>tdiQ}a^t\tT^^h  d^liverfdia  no^ 
to  the  Hdly  AIUe$^  expm^i^h^.  ibieejbld  and  rafea^ured  terms -a 
T^ry  mea^iJe  -disseit  fcikm  the  prinfeit>k$  «i  interfeieiice.'*  Thfire 
aife('noidoiibtf»ihaiqif'€Qtn1Jeoua  exprbMMAS.iB  tte  Circular!  ol.  lord 
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Castl^re^li,  whkli  miglit  wirrint  a  belief!  that  hi&  dksent  froii 
th€  measures  ol  the  Holy  Alliance  was  feeble—^  belief  enteitiin«d 
by  some  that  fd  was  ereo  simulated.  The  Seci^dtary  of  State  (!<•* 
tlares  that  the  King  has  feK  himself  obliged  to  decline  becom^g 
a  party  to  flie  meastires  proposed  by  ^e  AllieS)  either  as  to  tli6 
estabhshmenit  of  certain  general  principles,  op  as  to  the  mod^  of 
d«ah'ng,  under  t^ese  pririciples,  wHh  the  exisikig  affairs  of  Mkp)e»l 
'i^^  No  government  can  be  more  prepared  than  the  Brltfish  goyerat 
ment  1^,  to  uphold  the  right  of  any' st^ttt' ^or  states  to  ityterfcv^ 
tirhere  their  b\yn  impnediaHe  seoiitnty.x>r'  essesi&l  interests  are 
seriously  eiidangered  by  tlie  internal  tr^neatt&xis  of  ahotfair  statst 
But,  ^sichey  regard  the  assamptton  erf  such  right  as  only  to  be  junt 
tiited  by  ^the  strongest  necessity,  and  to  be  limited  and  regnkted 
thereby,  they  cannot  admit  that  this  right  can  recerre  a  general 
and  indiscriminate  applioation  to  M  rerokifionary  moirenfcnts 
without  neference^to  their  immediate  bearing  upon  some  particultf 
state  or  states,  or  be  made  prospectively  the  basis  of  an.  alliance." 
No  doubt  the  time  was  approaching  when  England  must  speak  i 
plainer  languagci  to  the  Allied  Sovereigns,  against  theiriowii  fntee^ 
pretatito  bf-^*  the  strongest  neceidsity  ]t6  triterfere  with  the  mtemal 
tran^actioas  of  other  states."  Lord  Landocuierry  uras  about  to  de» 
part  for  a  Congress  at  Verona,  iiphei^  in'  an  access  of  insanity,  he 
thus  miserably  died:  Whether  he  would. have  spoicen  the  strongei^ 
language  when  the  principle  of  interference  was  about  iio:  i^e  ez^ 
tended  from  the  affairs  of  Italy  to  the  affairs  of  Spaki^  mayrfef 
main  in  doubt.  Another  took  his- place  at  the  Foreign  CMfice^ 
whose  language,  though  equally  ODu^eoos,  was  not  to  be  misf 
taken. 

Mr.  Czriihiftg  was  on  his  w4y  tb  ^Liverpool  for  the  purpose  o| 
taking  leafve  of  his  cotistifuents' before  he  sailed'for  India*.  Every 
one  belfeVed  that  he  woiild-not  now  gb  to  tndfa*  -The  desire  cKf 
some  bJP  his  forhier  colleai^es^  io  :get  tnd  of  bim  was  very  generally 
known;  many  were  equally  convtmied  thkt  the  government  co^ld 
not  go  on  without  him.  fllaf'bwii  mind  was  naturally  in  a  positiofl 
of  doubt  and  anxiety.  Bewritod  to  a  friend  on  the  a6th  of  Aogusftj 
**  I  have  now  nothing  to  tell,  and  I  have  t»o  pleasure  in  specuhttlog 
on  what  may  happen,  t'wisli  I  wert  well  on  board  the  Jupiter."  ♦ 
He  was  kept  in  doubt  till'the  tith  of  September,  when  (he^Foreign 
Office  wasoHered  to  him  by  ibvd  Liverpool.  To  the  last  day  he 
ftaid  be  hoped  'that  llhe  propossad  rniude  to  him  might  be  one  which  ha 
could  refuse — "that  which  ha^  been  made  was  the  only  one  I  could 
notre^use."  He  wx>ul^  "  pla^e  put^^c  ()uty  ^vgainst  private  I^ingand 

*  *'  G«orge  Canning  and  his 'T^nivfey"  p<  ffis.  c 
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QopveQltaoe:"  M«Guicotsftj»tii<aikifdiiv»rpoQikh3deiid^avourdl 
>n  vajn^to  induee  the  Kidglo  ceoseottb  the  a|i^MMiiDtntiit.>6£  Mi. 
Caaoiajg^  ^''1  ivitt  undera]ce!iV'saidtbier<iake>ci.Wtnin^if,iwh^ 
im$  aiceuaComed  ta  treat  Geoji^>liV/mfidsia  r6ugh  eind  ua^iialdaAl^ 
fO^MSCt^to  whkh  theJptlmidatod  monmrcbsliiw^'diidcid  bf  giving 
w^.  He  yielded  on'tins'iDoeasion.'*  * .  Mn  CaoBotg  eittcared'  tW 
J^oi^if^QificeWithaickBi*  ^itkwriof.hiBpath'of  ddtju  After  a  ieilf 
wee^oiC  official  e«|)erieacb  h^  wrifteiv^^-  Fi)riain^,'i<fii  asquedted 
ompge»  but  £9r  public  g<>od  thei'e'  is  iomettiiqg  to  Ub^atidi  1  wiU 
Ufr^^kt  Hi  most  be\cattt)ou8Ly^^o  do  k,i  You)  kaoiw  1117  poHtici 
]veU  etioug^  lo'koow  what  L  roeaiv  when  I  say  that  ior£ure^f  I 
shoiild>be  d«sid<ms,  oow  and  tbeiD  Ifo  read  EngtoHtL**  t-  -  ^  - '  o 
The  isucci^sor  cUosea'  to  repte^nt  Griat'  Biitaia'  air^^tie.  Cobi> 
g^ess.was  the.dukoof  WrdHdgtOQ.  UidiGrace  setviit  dahia  nli» 
aioaoa  tfae>  LTth  of  Septeniber.  '  Ocr  the  2iat  3w  wiretb  to  Mn 
SiecTetary  Canning  tbaft4ie  hadhadi  a  Iob^  discwsioa  i^th  Mi  de 
Villi^le  .on  the  relations  of  the  Frendv  govfesofaienl  with  Spain.  The 
Ffeiich  miduKt^  said  that  if*  tike.  Oongress  were  to  sepsit ate  and 
oome  to  no  d^istoA  ion  lUKeiaffiursr  bfr  Spaiqi  itwsis  probable^  that 
Fraiace  lmd>  SpAin  might  t  be  forocdnintcita  waiv  andhe  poopo^edthat 
Ibe,  AUiea  should  make  a  dedamlioo  ;ol  the  lihe  they  ^oold  ciach 
tadce.  Tbe  dukei  applied  ta  Mn.  Canhiiig  to  tvaei^re  his  Maje^s 
kis(tracfck>ni  iii  case  this  prot>dsitioii  Mias  laade  at'  the^  XToc^ssi 
Theasswelrd^  Mr.  Comdngwaarin  teniBsf  that  tCfM  no^i'beoiis^ 
intJeilpreted.  '^ I£  there  be  ad^eimined  %f0^\6ct  to  liitedere  by 
i^iECt  op^bytnieoabeiin  the  presentr  struggle  itt'£iyAia^<flio!  4sdnvibced 
ai<e  luis  Majeisti^'s.  goTeBnasent  of  tbe  vsalessneis  aiiddatoger  ofianj 
tiidi  intetfieoence^  so  objectidnabki  do^  irappear  to  them  to  'pHs> 
eiple^  ^  well  t»'  utterly  iraprkctlcable  i :  in>  exei:^tion^  thfiit-  wbefi '  the 
Necessity  arises,  or  (I  iMDoiId  ratiicr  iiay)^whcnthiroppDftat)ity  ofifersj 
I  am  to  mstmot  ydui-  Gnteiatvtom^lrankly.aiad  perenirtor^ly  to 
deekne^rthflt  to  any  sndu  hitenference,  codie- what^ion^;  his  Majesty 
will  not'beia  party; V  TheFiwidi  ifotwinnettt  had^ 'assembled  ad 
Vtmy  ontdiefiiontieni  of  jSpain^'Oodes  1^  jnvUadr  etf  CBtabtishing 
a  €ard^n>janitaireU^\Mki^  dQta/ile«feP<!(latwliSiraging^atBartdona; 
Thcr  real  db^cct  of  this  army  was  aoko^wtedged  at  the  jOshgress) 
It  was  to  enabls:  Ferdinand  tbe'Bevehth*  to  pot:downjthe  con* 
stiMiton  uoider  which 'bii$  subjects  wfcre  mokre>  content  t6  live  tbad 
WMfer  hi^  abseaiutet  roku  The'desdlaoractioritof  thednkeol  WelKngton 
49d«r'  his  iostamt36ioftf<&om  fthi  JFoveigtt  Qffiie^  preirented.  a*y  ofMo 
support  of  this  project  being  given  by  the  other  great  powers.  The 
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lLingoi.Fraa(te,.inoptnmi^  'tbeCli^lm^d  at  the- -end  a/t -^tkMAtf^ 
.iS^s^ieltraoxiiMibt  of  «be  ititentioM  '^if.thei  Fr^ikcb  •  g<>tp^ni4<n^nh 
X»oui3HXyni>''aiinoiiQt>efll. that 'H&' had  recalled '4ils'  mioSfster  at 
j^adiiiiyand.thata  hvndredth'oliisaad'Kifehchfneiij  cOtnniaitded43iy 
)^-prioce  b£  biaifaauiy,  .wererfoady  te  march 'to  ^preserve  the'thnfl^^ 
•l;St)aia;ta'a,jdjeacsctndaiifof  'Henry  tbe-Fetdihi*   'H^'  dc^cfaited-ClIM 
iiostiiitia&j^ould  cease  at  the  tnomeii^  *^thiat -Ferdinand  '«ht<-Se^ 
jBnth  aiy0Mid:ibe.£Kee't»gJve-lus.  people  the'-matitcrtidns  wlVvch  -fhey 
i:ould  QDtJiioSd  except  from  him/' i*   Mr^'CariQin^vf^te  to  oar^tflnv- 
basaador  'at  .thft4  Frea'ch.  court  that  tisis  pamgrapht'^ia  ^c^firstrtiillt 
ia  ii)ftpiyjngi  that  tlie  if^k  hiatitutiona'  6f  the  Spaiiisli  pMple  'Cati 
only  be  legitimately  Ivs^dJconrv  (ihejspobtaneoas^^lll  oil  tWe*  'd5ve«- 
reign^-^fibtstl restored  to.iiis>absoiQ^  powei^  wid  Ihttik^vefttiAg  ^lim- 
ael£oliaiurh  jportkm  jo<:tbat  fi6wer*a«uh6  may  thn^  proper  tO'  pa«% 
with.  ]  lihe-'Sri^aiifish'  natioii  ooutd  not'be'^epop^oted-  to-  sub60Vib«^  td 
this.^nncipletpiBev  Goulclaoy  fiiitish: 'Stbtssiktah  ^optaofed-' or id^fend 
it.  ..  ..  ...  r:  Jt/is  indeed,  a;.  pnnoipdeMth^t  «tiikea  at  tbe  root  of 

the.  British  ConstitwOoa*" :  The  Frebch  iUvhded  ^^bain;  JBngUm'd 
bad  takeR)  hef  atandiupdn  a  prindpfe^-biftitlnt  flttltiidiS'dfd  liot  in^ 
uolve *^ mqcs^sity.ofj. goings riio: J iman:  vMn; Canning'' d^M^are^^^ a 
parbanient  that' the  kSngfb  govcKnaiientWoidd^bid6*^by  ar-^tefm'>6f 
aeutcality,  extepC  under  certain ;  cd>otfitions.  -  H.  Hortaigal' Jwer-e  ^ 
\»  AttotflOec^.suoh  aft  assaxiU  wdtikl;  bring  Great  Brttabt  into  tlicr 
&ild 9rftbr4i}l ^totloFceito^mpporli the'irviepBndeDde.  of  -ttoraacittnC 
add  fa^lbltdjali^r.  j  )Siraii^,ltbotigh  cl»ming  her>do]6bres  iwiait^t, 
hadrln .  is(s:^lo^\9l^Vfitt/^yet^  thexay  andibo'Britisk  i^;v^emmenf 
would  ttpt Jidldltite  r  iot  aa linataafc  aA^eesaion >iiEhicb*  Sj^Nfiii  ^nnghs 
maiqen^frrtsdoiiiieS'Ovenwhich'isb^  diii)ilio<  icoceecne'X-difieGt  ikmi 
pdsitive'  inAutinfie/  .'jMc.Caiibingfailechifflrtiorixyf  neiztrality  bvoogH^ 
i^)on<him rtiuGiPeiiKOMltianteS'  aad  rag^aaoablua/rdi  at ' few  inei|lbefs  of 
tbe^iQpppaiHoq.  )He  Uiumt>Haoiiy:vinKttcated  'bis  -condwih  <  Tbe 
]>r0$rad^diGk(UMii^]ttl-vhftt6OiTM^d«c»D^^  toavi^ssuihed^ 

fay  l^fi  i903««Bite4t 'tenntaate^  iiii.an'abridst  unaniiin«i»ivote  oi 
lyapfobdliDo  ^^ibatliAd  iiQeaMtiooe^rii^e^  Oppdsitiion'(€t>aldvnot 
ccmsl5teoallyin)^titmn'itbaftt;llher  |>el)Qy'of  ^r.' Canning. -was  ihivaiiy> 
esaenMJpoiiU  a/deipaftwte^lvQln^th^.priiiciplea  that  bad  bdeo  roost 
eloqusdtlyiasiterlM^  by  Mt.  tBroslghikte  dtftfae  bpeaii^^bfrtiie  Sesaioif  i 
^  Ht  woiitldldokforwaiKi^'m  onder  torn^id  alf  dubje^of  vitupimi!}6ti| 
n^^rviog^ik  *  blbnbe.  for-  >thei  ionigilevii  ivhoie :  tyvalmiibal  isbndiaet 
obUgeilthfatfeiatioft  to^baid  thcim,  afadbiis  inv^bprntion  for wKatai^ef 

•  "  Annuaire  Hiatoriqu^.  V"|y***®^  P^T  »8*3-V 
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£aithM  servant  o£  the  Crown  would,  In  ih6  pefionaanceof  his  duty 
to  (he  country,  to  freedom^  imd  to  the  world,  speik  a  lan^tn^e 
that  was  truly  British, — pursue  a  policy  titat  Was  truly,  free'— and 
IooIl  tp  free  States  as  our  best  and  most  natural  allies  against  aU 
enemies  whatsoever ;  quarrelling  with  none,  whatever  might  be  the 
form  of  their  governments;  keeping  peace  wherever  we"  Could^  but 
not  leaving  ourselves  unprepared  for  wlar,-t-not  afraid  ot  the  issue, 
but  calmly  resolved  to  br^ye  it  all  hazards ;  determined  to  matii- 
tain,anltd  every -sacrifice,  the  honour  and  dignify  of  the  Crorwh,  the 
independence  of  the  country,  the  ancient  kw  of  nations,  the  su- 
premacy ol  all  separate  States,-^all  thosd  priikiciples  whidh.ane 
cherished  afik  most  precious  and  most  sadred  by  tii^  whbid  ciiviltz^d 
world.'*  *  At  «tWa  crisis,  hoWeter,  thd  desired  of  the '£ngliffh' peo- 
ple were  probably  best  represented  in  a  letter  of  a  gi-eat' humourist 
to  the'  countess  Grey: — **  For  God^s.  sake  do  hot  drag  ^ne  into 
another  war  i  i  am  wprndown,  and 'wora out,  with:  crusading  and 
defending  Eu^ppe^  and  protecting' mankind ;  I  must  think  a  little 
of  myselL  I  am  sorry  for.  the  Spatiiards ;  I  -am  .sorry  ior  the 
Greeks;  I  deplore  the>fatei  of  the  Jews;,  the,  people  of  .the  ^kk^ 
.wich  Islands  are  groaning-  under  the  most  jdetestftblq  t^raiuty. 
Bagdad  is  oppressed ;  1  do  not  iik^.  the^  present  state-of  the  Dhlta(; 
Thibet  i^  f^t  comfortable.  Am  I  to- fight  Iqr  aUthiese  people  ^  The 
world  is  bursting  with  siuan^  sorrow;  ^m.  {  to  l;>e  the  champion  of 
the  Decalogue,  a,nd  to  be  eternally  r^isin^  fleets an4  armies  to  mat^e 
all  miqn  good  and  happy  ?  .  .We  h^v^Just  doo^e  s^yjifig, Europe,  and 
I  am  afraid  the  conspquepc^  wiU  be,  that  we  $^alJt/CMt  pac^  other's 
•throaty,  j(  No  war,  d?*af  Jtady  Grey>-no  elpque;nce;;  bfi^  .apathy, 
.selfi^hi^ess,  common  senf  e,.  ^thmetic  1  I  beseech  jo\^  ^eqjiRe  lord 
Grey'^..f^ord,aQ^p|stQls>'as  tlie  hQuseke^pi^r..4id  Don  Qi:(ixote'6 
.armQi:^:*..  If  there  i:^  anothpr^  }v;a7,,life  wHl  bf^n^  ^orth-  )ia,ving."  t 
The  spectacle  of  the  3outj^  American  ipolonie^rwas  ,i9^culated 
;to  avicz^en  the  sympathies  qf  ev/^ry  J^ogUsh  statesn^an  cf')arge  and 
■liberal  yiewsu  Bujt  there:.ivv^e.diffifCMlt  qu^tion^  involved  in -fhis 
.struggle,  which  jfenderedjt  iippej;atively  jiece?SfM3f  for  ^he  mi?ii^ter 
.directii|igjhe;fQreig;n  affair^olrfif^gMp^^  proi;ee(i.(>yith  tj)e  utmost 
;caption,  j'.^lr.r  Canning.  had.xi»de,:,Qn  the  3otl^  lof  j^pril,  1833,, a 
.jde9laniti05^  ^n  the  House  of  Commons  which  vfnttlirbughEuropg, 
tha{,)ijfhitf.yer might  gr.ow  out  ei,ftfj5parate  cc^nflict between  5 pain 
and.  f;5,^5:ie|  the  immediatq^bjeci  pf.  Epglaiid, 'Has,  to.  hfnder  the  im- 
j5ir^^'>of;^  joi^tqliafacter  fj^^jbejpg;  aS&x^d.to  ;he  ,»»ar,— to  tal^ 
j^e,  that  t]^e  .war  ^shpul^^^t  ^rpw  ou^  of  jia.assuniqd  jurisdiction 
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of  the  Congren.  Mr,  Canniiiio;^s  extermination  hM"(h(s'  e#ect  of 
preventing  the  great  powers  of  the  Contiiteivt  eiY^gfiyg  in  the 
attack  upon  tile  Constltutionalisis  of  Spam.  The  French  armies 
ttarched  to  Madrid,  which  they  occupied  on  the  24th  of  May. 
They  overran  Spain,  they  accomplished  thi  release  of  Ferdinand 
who  had  been  detained  at  Cadiz;  the  Cortes  were  overturned. 
Spain  entered  npon  that  long  nigtit  of  tyranny  an<f  superstition 
which  left  her  among  the  feeblest  and  most  degraded  of  nations. 
Such  was  the  position  ol  affairs  at  the  close  of  1^23.  At  the  open- 
ing of  the  session  of  Paiiiament  on  the  yrd  of  February,  1824,  the 
Royal  Speech  alluded  to  the  strict  neutrailUy  which  the  king  had 
observed  during  the  warin  Spain;  With  respect  to  the  provinces 
of  America.' which  had  declared  their  separation  from  Spain,  his 
conduct  had  i>een  open  and  consistent,  asid  bis  opinions  franidy 
avowed  to  Spain  and  to  other  powers.  "  His  Majesty  lias  ap- 
pointed Consuls  to  reside  at  the  principal  poHfs  and  places  of  those 
provinces,  fbr  the  protection  bf  the  trade  of  his  stibjects.  As  to 
any  further  meksures^  his  Majesty  Has  reserved  to  himself  an  un- 
•fettered  discretion,  to  be  exercised  a*  tlie  circumstances  of  those 
countries,  and  the  interests  of  his  own  people,  may  appear  lio  h% 
Majesty  to  require***  On  tho  4th  of  Matrh  Mr.  Canning  laid  u]x>n 
the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons  a  memorandum  of  aconfcrence 
between  himself  and-  the  Prince  dt  Polrgnac.  Mr.  Canning  said, 
*at  tfhis  interview  fn  October,  1 823,  that  being  convinced  that  the 
arfcient  systean  of  the  Colonies  could  not  be  restored,  the  BWtlsh 
government  could  not  enter  into  anjr  stipulations  binding  itself 
either  to  refiise  or  to  delay  its  recognition  of  their  independence'; 
that  the  British  government  had  no  desircf  to  precipitate  that  recogni- 
tion so  long  as  there  was  any  reasonable  cliance  of  an  ac6omfh6daiion 
with  the  mother  coiintry  by  whicli'such  a  recognition  miglirt  come 
first  from  Spain ;  "but  that  it  conPd  not  wait  indefinitely  fbr  that 
result ;  that  it  couH  not  consent  to  rhakeits  recognitiort  of  the  hew 
States  depiencfcnt  upon  that  of  Spatm,  and  that  it  wotiltf '  consider 
any  foreign  ihterfference,  by  force  or  by  menace,  m  the  dispute' be- 
tween Spain  atid  the  colonies,  as  a  Motive  f  or  recognizing^h  clatter 
without  delay.  '  The  lapse  of  time  has  shown  that  Mr., Canting  had 
as  great  difficulty  iii  the  accomplishment  of  his  pollfcy  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  influence  exercised  in  the  Highest  quarter  at  "home,  afs 
in  the  hostility  of  those  pothers  who  had  coristiuited^  themselves' a 
tinion  for  the  j^overnment  of  the  nations.  At  thie  end  of  Novem- 
ber, 1824,  lord  Sidmouth  withdrew  frbiti  the  Cabinet,  upon  (ffc 
ground  of  his  i^iability  to-  recon<;ilelYis  opinions  .to  that  of  so  many 
of  his  colleagues,  who  advocated  the  immediate  recognition  by 
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Ilis  M^}(B»ty  of  the  inctepeadence  of  Bucads  Ay=rM.  Mr.  Chari^fts 
Williams  Wynti  wroW  to  the  duke  of  Bucldnghatm  ^a  tlw  28th  of  Jah- 
Mary,  1S25,  six  days  before  the  meeting  of  PJirlhmient,  "  There  have 
been  step6  to  revive  the  discussions  of  Decttkiber  last,  proceeding 
irhotly  from  foreign  influence,  which,  to  my  tntnd,  raanWeftt  a  de- 
cided wisU  to  break  up  the  government."  On  the  2^th  of  January, 
the  King  had  addressed  a  long  letter  to  lord  Liverpool,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  its  being  laid  before  the  Cabinet.  This  ^03ral  manifesto 
is  the  language  of  one  who  appears,  like  the  Seven  Sleepers,  to 
iiave  awakened  from  a  long  slumber,  and  to  hkve  spoken  in  a 
toogue  with  which  men  had  ceased  to  be  familiar.  ^  The  Liberal- 
ism of  iate  adopted  by  the  King's  government  appears  to  the 
King  to  be  a  substantial  part  of  that  creed  which  was  hailed  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  those  revolutionary  days  when  it  re(^uired 
all  the  talents  and  firmness  of  the  late  Mr.  Pitt  to -put  it  down.  .  . 
.  .  .  Can  the  present  government  suppose  that  the  "King  wifl  per- 
mit any  individuals  to  force  upon  him  at  this  time  a  line  of  polity 
of  whicli  he  so  entirely  disapproves,  and  which  is  iti  direct  opposi* 
tiin  to  those  wise  principles  that  the  King's  government  has,  for 
BO  many  years,  supjjorted  and  uniforinly  acted  upon.*'  The  King 
then  asks,  Why  was  the  Quadruple  Alliance  formed?  and  he 
answers,  For  the  maintenance  of  the  treaties  of  Europe^  and  also 
ior  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  ambition  and  jealousies  of  the  great 
allied  powers  themselves  inrelation  to  each  other.  **  The  Jacobins 
of  the  world,  now  calling  themselves  the  Liberals,  saw  the  peace  of 
Europe  secured  by  this  great  measure,  and  havfe  therefore  never 
ceased  to  vilify  the  principle  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance.  The 
King  desired  therefore  distinctly  to  know  whether  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  policy  established  by  his  government  in  1814,  T8t5,  and 
t8i8,  were  or  were  not  to  be  abahdonedl  Lord  Liverpool,  in 
his  answer  to  the  King,  stated  that  so  entire  an  agreement 
•libsisted  between  his  Majesty's  servahts,  as  to  request  his  per- 
mission to  give  their  answer  generally  and  collectively.  He 
pointed  out  the  divergence  of  Opinion  between  hfs  Majesty  and 
his  allies  as  to  the  nature  dl  their  engagements  for  maintain* 
ing  the  peace  of  Europe,  especially  in  i6r5«  in  18^18,  and  iii  1821. 
'^  Whatever  difference  or  shades  of  difference  of  opinion  may  have 
hitherto  existed  amongst  your  Majest3r'8  servants  on  the  subject  of 
Spanish  America,  they,  humbly  submit  how  to  your  Majesty  their 
unaitimouik.opinionf  t^at  the  measures  In  progress  respecting  Spftn* 
tth  America  are  in  no  way  inconsistent  with  any  engagement  be- 
tween your  Majesty  and  youi  Allies  ;  that  those  measures  are  now 
lA-evocable;  and  that  the  faith  and  honour  of .  the  countxy 
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pledged  to  all  tl^^ir  necessary  consequQuces."  Th^  K«ig  yielded 
.)vith  a  tolerable  gra9^.  DUappoiAted  as  he  might  be  at  tlie  unatt- 
imous  determiDtition  of*  ^he  Cabiziet,  he  saw  it;  WA$  impossible  now 
to  accomplish  what,  was  his  real  object— the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Can- 
ning The  ''  foreign  influence  "  was  undoubtedly  what  weighed  uptw 
the  jC^ngi  .  ^r.  Caiiping,  writing  to  our  Ambassador  at  Pans,  Lord 
GranyiUe,  in  March,  after  using  strong  terms  with  rejgard  to  Met- 
ternfch,  says,  '*!  haye  evidence  which  I  entirely  believe,  oi  his 
having  been  for  the  la^t  twelvemonths,  at  least,  perhaps  longer,  at 
tlie  bottom  of  an  intrigue  wkh  the  Court  here  ;  of  which  Madame 

^e »  was  the  organ,  to  change  the .  politics  of  this  goventmenC 

by  changing  me."  In  April  ,he  returned  to  the  same  charge 
against  Metternich,  and  said  that  he  should  like  him  to  understand 
that  a  ceneiyal  of  his  intrigues  would  lead' to  some  sudi  public 
manifestation  of  Mr.  Canning's  knowledge  of  what  had  passed -as 
n;iigl>t  \sX  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  public  into  the  secret. 
**  I  \von4^r  whet^ier  he  is  aware  that  the  private  communication  of 
foreign  ministers  with  the  King  of  England  is  wholly  at  variance 
with  t^ie  spirit,  and  practice  too,  of  the  British  Constitution."  *  Tb$ 
recognition  of  the  Soi^th  American  Republics  was  confirmed  by  the 
declaration  in  the  King's.  Speech  on  opening  the  Session  of  Par 
liament  on  the  3rd  of  February,  1S25.  .  The  firm  attitude  of  the 
Cabinet  had  prod,uced  th^  qonsent  of  the  King  that  the  following 
passage  shotild  represent  Us,  ppinionS;:rT'.'  In  conformity  witli  the 
declarations  which  haye  been  i:epeatedly  made  by  his  .Majesty,  his 
Majesty  has  taken  measures  for  confirming. by  treaties  the  comh 
mereial  relations  already  subsisting  between  this  kingdom  and 
those  countries  of  America  which  appear  to  have  established  theSr 
separation  from  Spain."  In  the.  debate  upon  the  Address  Mh 
Candling  alluded  to  the  speech  of  Mr.  Brougham  upon  the  subject 
of  South  America.  The  hono^irable  and  leai;ned  gentleman  admits 
ted  that  much  had  been  done  to  which  hei  Could  not  object^  but  bt 
suggested  that  things  might  have  been  better,  especially  <as  to  time. 
'^  I  differ  from  hrm:es3entiaUy ;  for  if  I  pique  myself  on  anything 
in.^>\5  affair  it  ^s -the  time.  That,  a^  some  time  or  other/ states 
whic^  bad  separateiithemsejlyesi. from  the  mother  country  should 
or  shoi^dinot  be  admitted  to  the  rank  of  independent  natrons,  is' a 
proposition  to  which  no- possible  draaent  <!0uld- be  grvenv  The 
whole  question  was  one  of  time  and  mode.  Thetis  werertvo  mixies: 
one  a  reckless  and  headlong  course,  by  which  wis  <imght  have 
reached  our  object  at  once,  but  at  the  expense  of  drawing;  upon  119 

•  This  very  CuHous  correspondence  is  given  in  chkp.  xxv.  o(  Stapleton's  *' Geoiji 
Q«niq^.lfldiki«  Times.' 
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ceoiicqffend&.iHit  iigHQyi  to  be  ^timaM;»ihe^  ot^r^^as  mot^e 
litfjcUy gMflirdedlQ  )^mioi  principle;  so  tlui^  v^htib  WeipHrsii^ 
«tw  owa-'iiHttgeaty  we  took  cfire.'to  give  no  ju^t^caiise  Ofi:dffeiice  to 
olh^r  powers.  ^!  :  it  13 :  huportant  jto.  bear  hb  onjad  tliisirery ;  clev 
«tatfimeiit-of>t)ie^i]ieral  |)iiaciple<that  the  pv6ci^  ihk^  fojrthie  red- 
xifgnij^a  of  SMes  throwing  <^  Iheir  .ailegianciiris.tD:bei^etKrniirred 
.  h^  jcircum^tawtes  of  which  a  rieuthil  jState/ i&  the  l^est  judge.  The 
^^plasiBLtibtii  which  Mh  Cafnnti^  proiieeded  to  gire  of  the.circum- 
-  stances  of  the  South  American  Republics  at  the  time  of  the  recog- 
.ftition  by  Gr^at  Britain  is  equally  imp6rtant,.as  showing  that  the 
jcUim  ior  vecognition  depends-  tipoA  the  power  of  the  separating 
jStslte  lo  ro^mtaia  aad  defend  itself;  Mr.  Canning  briefly  aiid  clev 
ly  explained  th^  actual  position  of  the  three  States  with  which  the 
.British  govetnnlent-had  to dealy  namely,  Buent)sAyres,  Columbia,* 
aad'MexiCo^  ^'  Long  ago  the  cdntest  betii»eiL  Btienos  Ayr^s  'and 
•the  mothetoountty  bad  ceaied.  Buefios  Ayres  comj^rised  thiiteen 
or  fotirteen  small  ai]dse|)arat«  statjes,  which  were  ))ot  tiU  very  .lately 
.QoHecteid  into  any  federb^.tfaion.  Would  it  not  have  been  s^i  .ab^ 
surdit'jr  to  have  treated  with  apo^er  which  was  incapable  .of  anf- 
swering  f6r  the  conduet  of  the  communities  of  wMeh  it  wa3<  donv 
pdsed  ? '  So  «ooii  as  ife  was  kitown  that,  a  comaoIidaAioh  had  taken 
place  the  tneaty  with  Biienos  Ayres  was  signed.  As  tto  Collnbbta^ 
as  late  as  1823,  the  lo^t  of  the  Spanish' forces  were  sent  away  from 
Porto  CabeJlo,  which '  was,  up  till  that  time,  held  ior  the  King  of 
Spain.  It  was  bnly  bhice  that'timie  thiai  Cohimbia  eoiild  have  bieea 
admitted  as  a  State  cf'set^arate  existence.  Some  timei  after  that^ 
however,  Columbia  chose  to  risk  her  whbl'e  force,  and  a  ^eat.part 
^-■hkr  treasure,  in' a  distant  war  with  Spain  in  Peru.  Had  that 
esterprisie  proved  disastrous,  the  expedition'  wouM  have  returned 
with  ttt6  frbops  to  reestablish  Ihi  royal  ^thoHty*  The  danger 
was  BOW  at  ehd.  The  case  of  Mezicd  was  stiU  more  striking.  Not 
nine  montiis's^o,: an  adventurer  who  had  wielded  the  sceptre  of 
Mexico  left  tKese  shores  to  rcitum  thither  and  re-possess  his  ab- 
dicated thvon^.  Was  that  a  moment  at  which  this  country  ought 
to  have  interfered  to  dedide;  by:  recognition,- the  government  for 
'Mexico?  The  failure  of  the  stttempt  of  that  adventurer  afforded 
the  opporttmity  for  recognition) ;  and'  the  instant  the  failure  was 
-known  the  decision  of'  lihe  British  Cabinet  was  take^*"  t 

•During. theprogress  of  the  deliberatioos  of  the  British;  Cabinet 

'  .'•      '  .  .■  •  ••!''  •     '        ' 

,  .„  ►•  On  Dcocnabc?  17th,  T?i9,  in  a  general  Convention  of  Venex  lela  and  Qranada,  th« 
two  Sutes  were  united  under  the  name  of  the  Republic  of  Columbist,  of  'wMch  Eotival 

PrestdenL  .4n  1832  this  republic  was  divided  into  three  states.      .       . 

t  Hansard,  vol.  xu.  cou  7%  .         . 
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^n  Iho  aub^tof  the  Sdiitfa  AmcHoan  Kfep^iblioB,  Mr.  Rask,  the 
•Miaisterol  the  Uoited  States,  was  addressed  by  Mr.  Caaaing,wil& 
.a  view  that  the  two  goveraraents  should  come  to  ga  aaderBtandkig, 
and  join  m  a  coacucrent  declaration  as  to  the  policy  to  be  pursued 
by  tliem.  Mr.  Rush,  }n  a  despatch  to  President  Monroe,  on  tl«e 
23rd  of  August,  1823,  says:— ^ The  tone  of  earnestness  in  Mr. 
Canning^B  note  naturally  starts  the  inference  that  the  British  Cab- 
inet cannot  be  without  its  serious  apprehensions  that  ambittoos  en- 
terprise?  are  meditated  against  the  independence  of  the  new  Span- 
ish-American States,  whether  \>y  France  alone,  or  in  conjunction 
with  the  Continental  powers,  I  cannot  now  say  on  any  authentic 
grounds."*  It  would  seem  that  the  President  hairing  made  a 
communication  of  this  despatch  to  his  celebrated  predecessor,  it 
was  understood  by  Mr.  Jefferson  as  a  proposition  by  Mr.  Canning, 
that  Great  Britain  should  unite  with  America  in  an  armed  resistance 
to  tiie  possible  attempt  of  tlie  Allied  Powers  to  intrench  upon  the 
Independence  of  the  infant  republics.  Mr.  Jefferson  considered 
this  SIS  the  most  momentous  question  Chat  had  been  ever  offered  to 
bis  contemplation  since  that  of  their  own  independence.  The  ven- 
erable ex-president  ai^pears  at  once  tb  have  tlhrown  aside  the  pre- 
fudtoes  against  Great  Britain  which  had  sometimes  marked  his 
official  career.  '^  Great  Britain  is  (he  nation  that  can  do  ixs  thp 
most  harm  of  any  one,  or  all,  on  earth  ;  and  with  her  on  our  side, 
we  need  not  fear  the  old  world:  With  her  then,  we  shotikl  Rkost 
sedulously  cherisii  a  cordial  friendship;  and  nothing  would  tend 
more  to  knit  our  a£Eections  than  to  be  fighting  once  more,  side  by 
side,  in  the  same  cause.''  f 

We  may  hens  mention  that  during  the  residence  of  Mr.  Rush 
at  the  Court  of  London,  he  entered  upon  several  most  important 
discussions — in  181 8,  with  lord  Londonderry,  in  1824  with  Mr.  Cain- 
ning,--*-upon  questions  of  former  controversy,  and  of  possible 
future  differences  that  might  ar!se,  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States.  The  most  pressinig  Question  was  with  refer- 
ence to'  the  American  darm  for  a  boundary,  whichr  would  have 
given  the  United  States  Vancouver's  Island  and  the  Columbia 
river.  The  settlement  of  this  question  stood  over,  the  proposal  of 
each  negotiatoi^  lot  a  modified  settlement  being  rejected  by  the 
other.  This  was  the  Oregon  questioh,  which  was  not  finally  setf- 
tled  till  1846,  when,  in  tiie  strong  desire  for  peace,  much  more  was 
conceded  than  Mr.  Canning  consented  to  admit  as  the  right  of  the 
ynited  States.      The  maritime   questions  upon  which  the  two 

*  Rush's  "  Residence  at  the  Court  of  London,^  Second  Series,  pp.  19— 30* 
t  See  Tucker*s  "  Life  of  Jefferson,"  vol.  ii.  p*  S'S* 
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deoBtHes  faa^'gone  to  war  in  1812^  vhich'ineliided  tUs  Tslations  oi 
neotral  and  belligerent  powers,  were  declined  by  the  American  pleiii'' 
potentiary  tb^be  gone  into  without  the  question  of  impriassment 
bdmg  considered,  which  matter  the  British  plenipotentianes  refui^d* 
fo  admit  intd  discttSsioiL  .Mr.  Rush  maintained  the  flame  princH 
pies  which  be  malntainied  in  .i8t8:  **  Great  BriUiii  claiDJiS' thk  righl 
of  searching  the  vessels  of  other  comitriea  on  the  bigh'seai  for  her. 
seamen,  iad '  here  belpnts  the  cause  of  bomplaint  For^  hoW  ^aal 
the  claim  ieV^r  hfs  enfOfced  cto^fstelitly  with  ^hat  is  due  t6  other) 
nations  ?  Let  the  stkps  by  Which  the  enforcbnient  proc^eds^  be  at*) 
tetided  to.  A  British  frigate  >  in  tftne  of  waf  meet^  an  American) 
merchant  vessel  at  iseia^  boards  her,  and  aader  tefrV>r  of  htt  gnnd^. 
taJc^s  okit  one  of  the^cneW.  The  boarding  lieutenaiit  ai^erts,  Itidi 
1^  it  be  admitted,  believea,  the-  man  to  be  a  Bfitotr.  By  this  prxH 
eeedSng,  the  rules  obseivM  in  deCkUng  upon  any  other  iact  wherd» 
individual  'dr  ikuional  rights  are  at  &t4Llce  are  overlooked.  Thei 
Keotenant  isr  acbUscr  and  judge.  He  decides  npoh  his  own  view) 
instantly^  The  impressed  man  iS'ft>rctd  int<>  the  frigate's  boat,  ani| 
the  cause  ends.  Th^re  is  no  appeal,' ao  tilal  of  any  kind.'"*  Thusi 
strobgly  did  tb^  rnHxistef  of.  the  United  States  rcmonstra4]e  In  idi^i 
Against  the  difficnlty  and^  dangef  ol  eetrusting  Such  an  ^itfhbrity  tm 
the  disct^taoofiL  ind  humanity ^of  tm  irreaponsible  n^val  offiOer.  l-n: 
1824,  Mrj  Rush  put  the  ai'gmnelit  with  equal  force,  that  *<the  is*. 
snmpdon  of  a  right  of  search  /or  ffun^f  Whether  as  a  right  direct 
or  incidental,  was  dehied  by  the  United  Stated  to  have  the  leaat* 
sanction  in  public  law/' The  tyar^  claim  was  affronftirigtothe  Unitesdl 
Stdtes  in  the  dearest  attributes  of  their  natronal  sovereignty."  Th^ 
right  of  search  iras  not  denied  hy  the  Ameribaii  Plenipotentiaryvf 
but  he  malhtahied  that  "  the  doctrine  off  pt^r^xetual  allegiance  **  wa«» 
but  as  ''a  muiiicipai  rnle,  to  be  executed  at  home-^not  upon  thii^> 
High  ibeas,  and  on  boiiVl  the  vessels  of  a  so^reign  and  Independant* 
sute.'^t  ■     M 

In  the  pemarklble  letter  of  the  Kmg  to  his  Cabinet  which  m8 
have  just  d[U<Seed,  his  Majesty  imputed  to  *^  the  late  policy- of  Grbat 
Britain  **  a  ^restless  desire'  of  sel^nterest."  This  wai'  an  alluskNi> 
td  the  idmost  iiniversal  demand  of  the  mercantile  c6mmlinity  iob 
theesiablishmentof  commercial  relations  with  tlie'miW  States  di 
Sbath  Amei^ica  by  treaties  of  amity  and  commerce,  in'  point  '6i^ 
Met,  the  uitimarte  form  di  recognition  consisted  in  the  negotiation^ 

and  adoptioii  of  such  treaties.'   The  policy  of  the  British  G6ver» 

."    '  '        .1? 

*  |b)ah'«  **  Rcaidttnceat the  C<^urt  of  Lon4on,"  First  Series, pf>.  aop^i.  , ) 

t  The  italSa  aue  uaed  by  i/ir.  Rush. 

%  Ritsh't  ^  Residence  at  the  Court  of  London,"  Second  Series,  p.  t^ 
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nunt  was.' no  doubt  lo  soinii  dtgree  determisied  bjitrtlie^giriiemi  weh 
ei  the  mercantile .  community ;  but  Mr.  Caqning  invariiabfy.  fnit  the 
nscognition  of.  tlie  South  Am^^hoin  States'  upOD  higher  .grauod; 
f  If.  France  xKcupied  Spain,  wfli  it  necessar^^.'in  ofder  to  avooi  the 
eimsequences  -ol  tliat  ocxnipotioa^  that  V^e  sffaoiuki  i^iockade'  Cadiz  i 
No.  I  looked  another  way:  .1  sou^lit  imaterialB'  o£  coBft^eiisi^tion  in 
another  hemisphere.  Contiemplating  Spicn^.sueh  as  D9r  ancestors 
had  known  her,  I  resolved  that  i£  France  had  Spain^  ileboald  not 
be  Spain  «with  the  Indies.*  i  called. the  N«w.  World  infid  exists 
ence  to  redress  the  balance  of  the  Old."  *  The  palniiiouht  object 
of  separating  the  policy  of  England  from  any  sisbsen^ience  to  the 
absolutism  .of  the  Continent  was  keeompl indued,  it  ivas  accom- 
jAished  withoac  war.  But  when,  a  year  teter^  Ihe  adoption  by  For* 
t«gal,  of  a  constitutional  govermnent  was  an  o£Feaoe  to the&pahish' 
despot,  and  be  dent  an  army  into  Portugal  tofhake  the  one  j^ie  of 
irresponsible  power  prevail  throughout  the  :HeiiinsuJEa,-Mrl. Canning 
teok  the  attitude  of  a  gp^tWar  Mihistci^  and  bf  that  attkadel 
jlftvented  a  war.  '  On:  th^e  i  ith  of  December,  T626,  a  tniessaige  was 
presented  to  the  Hoibe'Of'CoRuiionis,  stating  that  his-Majesty  had 
rifceived  an  earnest  application  fr6m  the  Prfnocss  Regeakt  of  Port 
togal,  claiming^  in  vh-tue  of  the  ainclent  obligations  of .  alliance  aini 
andity. subsisting  between  Great  Britain  and  Portugal,  liis' Majesty's 
akl  against  a  hostile  aggression  irom ,  Spam.  .  On.  th6  ne^  day^ 
Tuesday,  December  12th,  Mn  Canning  moved  ajk;j\ddressv  in  an* 
aiwer  to  the  Royal  Message,  in  a  speech  Which  was  declared  to  have 
been  '*an  epoch'  in  a  man^s  life  to  have  heard  hSm.'"'  In  his  most 
eio4ueiit  periods  there  was  nothing  more  truly  eio4ueilt  than  his 
brief  statement  of  themiui&er  id  which  the.  government  had  r^^ 
ceived  the  news  of  the  Spanish  aggression.'  The  fisat  Jntiowtioki^of 
the  event  was  a  demand  6n  the  ^rdirom  the  rPortMgweAe  jambassar 
dor  for  assistance.  The  govemBient  desirod  to  obtain  official  tind 
precise  intelligence  of  facts  on  which  to  found  an  applic^ion  to 
Parliament.  }^  It  was  only  oil  Friday  night  that  thi3  precisci  infor- 
iDAtion  arrived.  On  Saturday  his  Majesty '3  comfidexUMd  servants 
oame  to  a.  decision.  On  Sunday,  that  .decision  received' the  saftoi 
tioo  of  his  -Majesty.  On  Monday  it  was  tommtini(»ted:to  both; 
Houses  of  .Parliament;  and' this  day^  Sir,  at  the  houi"  iii  Iwhkh  J? 
have  the  honour  of  addressing  you»  the  troops. are  on  their  march: 
for  embarkation/' t  Mr,  Canning  Concluded  his  niag&tiiceDt  speech 
with  these  words  : — ^'  We  go  to  plant  the  standard  of  £ng)and  ttut 
the  well-known  heights  of  Lisbon.  Where  that  standard  is  planted 
loreinjn  dominion  shall  not  come."    TheBHtfsh  troops  wiitfe 'in  the 

*  Hanvard,  vol.  xvi.  coir  3«r.".     .  t  ^^^ft^pol- J67. 
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72^31  in  kss  thao  a  fortnight  after  these  .words  were  spoken.  Nbl 
a:sfaDt  was  fired.  The  Spanish  troops  retiiied-from  the  Portuguesit 
froxvtier.  The  British  •  armannen t '  returned' '  home.  1 1  had  aiccoitf 
pliabed  what  Mr.  Cattning  proposed  to  acGompHsh :  ''Let us  fly  to 
the  aid  of .  Portugal,. by  whomsoever.  aitacSoed,  because  it  is  otkK 
dykXy  to  dp.  so ;  alMi  let  »^  cease  our.  interference  whjore  fthatt  dutf 
ends."*        .  .  't 

.  Jin  carrying  .forward  this.  liapid 'view  of  theioceign  administnH 
lipa  ot  'the  country  ((uriitg  (the  iouryears  liince  the  accession  of 
Mr.  Canning  to  office,  we  have  necessarily}  passed  over  somo 
ppiats  of  political  importance  to  which  we.  must  adi^ert  in  a  future 
chapter.  But.  as  the  ioreign:i!elationft  o£:th'e.  coimtry  receitei 
a  marked  chdmge  dttring  this  period,  an  equal  diaage  was  wrought 
upon  its  commercial  policy  during  the  same  period-^^a  change  tliat 
auy  t^erefor-e  properly  be  regarded:  as  forming  part  of  the  same 
sysitera  of  taking  a  bt^ader  and  moiis  jcomprehensive  view  oi 
l^mnap  a|kiiffs  than  iwas  ^gretiable  to  those  who.  thought  that  '<ali 
^yances.  t<m«M[ds .  iftiproveoaent  are  retrogradations  tQward^  Jaco^ 
binism."    •  -    .  .       .  ..  \    ..m 

In  J,ap^ary,  182%  W. :  Huskisaon  became  Fr«$idtili^  of:{thft 
Board  o£  Trade.  He^  w^  h^.  to  ibe.  a  poSkt\fitI  adventurer,  and  il 
w^  Apt  till  1825  that  his  great  t4lenta.and  viast  financial  and  oOAir 
roercial'knowlf  dge  gave  him  a  fteat.in  .thft  Cabinet  2«iverpool»  i|^ 
1823,  had:|iQt  hesitated  to  accept  in  Mr.  Huskisson,.  as  its  repneH 
sei^tative^a  second  political  adyein^wen  In- 1^16  Mr.  Canning  1^ 
told  h^.cpn&tvHients  that  he  pi«ad«d  g^ty  to  the  heavy  chargtf 
that }iad.be«ft  ^nadeagSA^idtbim  that  he  was  an  adventurer.  '^Ae 
ijepresentative  oi  the  people^  I  am  one.  of -the  people,  and  I  present 
iQy^elf  to  thoa^  who  choose  nfte»  only  wkh  the  claims  oi  charactev^ 
be  they  what  tiiey  may,  unaccredited  by  patrician  patronage*"' 
"^he  taJent^apd  .kp9w|edge  of  Mr,  Hwkisson  soon  rendered  hi«l 
the  high^  .pffiqiai  ^uthprity  in  his  own  walk,  in  spite  of  loMk 
£ldoa'3  (bsUke  of  thi^  colleague  and  lUs  principles,  ^*  looking  to 
tlie  whol/er^i^tory  pi  thisi.  gentleman*"  t  ^n  the'  Session  oft^^ 
}ir^  Hnski$>^on  developed  a  brdadec  system  of  commercial' pblkjr 
th^ni^iny  prcvioiv^-g^v^rnmenthad  dared  to  propose,  in  oppOsitioR 
t9  tM  jUi^ifidvQesioi  g^nersitions-^to;  the  belief  that  the'  prdspenk|i 
o{  thp  commi^rce  svnjd  manufactures  of  Great  Britain  rested  iJipoit 
the  exchisiiw  ctvpA^ynieB^  of  beri^wm  shifiping,  upon  prohlbitotfjr 
4«ti^  upon 'restrictive' duties  -  almost  amounting  to  proliibitioUV 
and,  upon  thoidalance  of  Trade*  Mr.  Wallace' and  Mr.  K6l3insok» 
ifid  taken  somOiSfteps  t^itards  cpmmeroiaL  fceedomy  but  Mr.  Has«' 

•  Uvi^^d,  vol.  xvi.  coL  s6^ .  t  Twua,  "  Li|»  pi  £ldoii|"  vol  iL^ib  ^iSr 
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icisson,  by  rapid  strides,  advanced  towards  the  completion  of  a 
healthier  system  than  had  as  yet  prevailed  in  the  world.  In  ($23 
I)fe  carried  through  Parliament  a  mcasMre  kcown  as  the  Reciprocity 
of  Duties  Bill,  ttie  object  of  which  was  tliat  Duties  and  Drawback« 
should  be  imposed  and  allowed  oa  all  goods  iqiiaiiy,  ^wkether  im« 
ported  or  exported  in  British  or  in  foreign  vessels;  but  reserviit^ 
the  power  of  continuing  the  existing  restrictions  with  respect 
to  those  countries  which  shoold  declizM  to  act  upoo  a  system  of 
reciprocity.  The  Bill  was  passed  on  Jthe  4th.  of  July.  On  that 
occasion  Mr.  Stuart  Wcntley  nade  a  remark  whioh  wt  tnay  now 
regard  somewhat  as  a  prophecy  :«-«'*  So  many  impolitic  restrictions 
called  protections  being  removed  from  tlie  trade  and  shipping,  it 
Irould  be  impossible  to  retain,  for  a«y  considerable  time,  the  pro* 
lection  given  to  agricultural  produce. ''  * 

The  measure  of  1S23,.  which  struck  a  heavy  blow  at  the  old 
aavigation  laws,  provoked  little  opposition  compared  with  the 
damour  against  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Huskisson,  on  the  5th  of 
March,  1834,  that  tht  prohibitions  on  the  SmportaltiOn  of  silk 
manufactures  should  cease  on  the  5th  of  July,  1826;  that  the  duties 
on  raw  silk  should  be  largely  reduced ;  and  those  on  thrown  silk 
i^educed  one  half.  We  all  13 ow  know  the  value  of  the  gneat  argument 
which  Mr.  Huskisson  employed  t — "  The  system  of  prohibitory 
^ties,  which  has  been  maintained  witli  respett  to  the  silk  trade, 
has  had  the  efi^ect — to  the  bhame  of  England  be  it  spoken — of  leav 
ktg  us  far  behind  our  netghboai^s  in  this  branch  of  industry.  We 
have  witnessed  that  chilling  and  benumbing  effect  which  is  always 
irure  to  be  felt  when  no  genius  is  called  Into  actionv  &^d  when  we 
are  rendered  indifferent  to  exertion  by  the  indolent  security  of  a 
prohibitory  system.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  if  the 
same  systeip  had  been  continued  witli  respect  to  the  cotton  manu- 
laicture,  it  would  at  this  moment  be  as  subordinate  in  amount  to  the 
woollen  as  it  is  junior  in  its  introduction  into  thU  country."  f 
<  It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  pursue  this  subject  beyond  the  point 
Qf  showing  the  beginnings  of  that  great  system  of  trt^  Trade 
ifhich  has  raised  tliis  country  to  a  height  of  prosperity  which  could 
scarcely  have  been  contemplated  by  the  most  enthufiiastk:  advo- 
cates pf  a  liberal  commercial  policy  in  the  time  of  Mr.  Huskisson. 
In  his  own  day  he  had  to  endure  an  amount  of  opprobrium  some- 
ifhat  in  excess  of  that  which  usually  attaches  to  ati  reformers. 
At)Out  six  months  before  his  measures  with  regard  to  the  import 
o£  foreign  silks  were  to  come  into  operation,  Mr.  Baring,  on  pre* 
sentmg  a  {Petition  from  Taunton  against  the  intfoduotion  of  French 

^  Haasasd,  toI.  ix.  coU  4419*  t  "•Huskisson**  SpeedMS,"  vaC.  w.  |K  »49. 
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ffllks,  expressed  a  hope  that  tke  subject  ^ovM  tindery  dUctissioii 
at  an  early  penod,  seeing  that  hundi^eds  and  thousaiios  of  4ndl- 
vidoals  andt^ipated  rwn  and  starvation  ivom  the  late  regulations. 
The  discussion -was  brought  On  upon  a  motion  lor-  a  Select  Com^ 
mtftee  by  Mr.  EUice,  the  member  for  Coventry.  In  seconding 
the  motion,  Mr.  John  Williams  declared  that  If  the  authors  of  this 
measure  were  prepared  to  make  the  sacrifice  of  the  existence  of  half 
a  million  of  persons  in  support  of  an  abstract  theory,  the  strength 
o£  their  resolution  would  only  prove  the  quality  of  their  hearts. 
^  A  perfect  metaphysician,  as  Mr.  Burke  had  observed,  ekceeded 
the  devil  in  point  of  nmlignity  and  contempt  for  the  welfare  ol 
mankind.''  Mr.  Huskisson  most  triumphantly  viMlicated  his  mo- 
tives, and  asserted  his  confidence  that  the  power  and  resources 
of  the  country  had  been  increased  by  those  measures  oi  commer- 
cial policy  which  it  had  fallen  to  his  lot  to  subnut  to  Pajdiament 
Mr.  Canning,  on  this  occasion^  came  to  the  defence  of  .his  friend, 
io  affirming  that  the  doctrine  iand  spirit  which  animated  those  who 
now  persecuted  him  was  the  isaiue  wiiiGh  had  embittered  'tl)e  life 
of  Turgot,  and  consigned  Galileo,  to  tlie  dnngeons  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion— a  doctrine  and  a  spirit  which  Had  at  aM  times  been  at  work 
to  stay  public  advancement,  and  to  roll,  back  .the  tide  of  civili- 
zation. Very  noble  and  Impressive  was  one  part  of  Mr.  Canning's 
speech : — *^Sir,  I  consider  it  to  be  the  duty  of  a  British  statesman^ 
in  internal  as  well  as  exterodl  affaii^s,  to:  hold  a. middle  conrae 
between  extremes;  avoiding  alike  extravagances,  ol  despotisni^ or 
the  licenttousnesB  of  unbridled  .fareedom;  reconciling,  power  with 
liberty :  not  adopting  hasty  or  ili-^id vised  eKperimeaits,  or  pursuing 
any  airy  and  nnaubstantial  theories ;:  but  not  rejecting;  neverthe* 
less,  the  application  of  sound  and  wholesome  knowledge  to  practi*> 
cat  affairs,  and  pressing,  with  sobriety  and  caatk)n,  into  the  service 
of  his  country  any  generous  and  liberal  principles,  whose  excess, 
indeed,  may  be  dangerous,  but  whose  foundation  is  in  -  truth* 
This,  sir,  in  niy  mind,  is  the  true  oondnce-of  a  British  statesman ; 
but  they  who  resist  indiscriminately  aill  improvement  as  innovation 
may  find  themselves  compelled  at  last  «o  submit  to  innovations 

although  they  are  not  improvements."  * 

I  1      .  .  . 

A  distinguished  statesman  and  writer  of  France  has  thus  de* 
tcribied  the  nrost  impoHant  efiFect  of  Mr.  Canning's  foreign  policy: 
"  By  his  speeches,  by  his  measures,  in  recognizing  the  republics  of 
Spanish  America,  and  in  protesting  baldly,  though  merely  by  word, 
against  the  entrance  of  the  French  into  Spam,  he  soon  effected  a 
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(^a<ige  ($Q0A«^.p«rh9p«.  Ui^n  be  woujLd  have  bttn  Im^n^  to  do  if 
^Q,hail,iiotipMnd  it  {^«cessary),  in  this  foreign  policy  of  England, 
»dA  trajBsf«rro4  her  Irgm  the  camp  of  re^s^a^e  a^<i,io{  fturopcao 
i^rder  into  the  camp  of  progress  and. liberty.''  •  This  yv^aji  the  all- 
sufficing, t>eaefit  whkh  Mr.  Canning  conferred  upon  iiis  country. 
O.ivce  fairly  severed Jrom  the  principles  and.  acts  of  the  great  Coo- 
tine  ntal  powers,  ai^d  embarked  upon  her  own  course  of  '^  progress 
and  liberty/'  the  ultimate  hopes  of  sanguine  politicians,  might  still 
be  very  far  from  immediate  realization.  The  great  problenn  of  the 
union  of  freedom  with  order  might  be  no  nearer  a  solution  in  the  y^sr 
i860  than  in  lihayear  1790.  The  Hwar  of  opinion  "  miglU  have  its 
.vicissitudes  of  :an^rdty  and  of  desspotiam.  It .triigbt  eventually  seem 
to  have  beeaameve  flpurtsh  of  eloquence,  when  thegre^onator,  with 
''an  attitude  so  majestic  that  he  seemed  actually  to  liaive  increased 
in  stature,^  exclaimed,  ''  I  called  the  New  World  into,  existence  to 
redress  tbjs. balance  of  the  Old.''  Tiie  representatiTe.governmenl^ 
of  Europe  which  had  arisen  out  of  the. dust  and  ashes  of  *dKapo* 
leon'S  tyranny  might  be  a^^tn  troddeh  down  by  otiaer  despots. 
The  new  republics  of  America  might  for  years  be  torn  to  pieces 
by  internal  commotions,  and  their  second  condition' ^might  be  even 
worse  than  their  fir^t.  The  proud  confidence  of  die  founder  and 
upholder  of '  the  democratic -constitution  of  the  United  States  might 
be  proved  fallacious,  in  an  exhibition  of  arrogance  as  offensive  as 
that  of  absolute  ruler^  ;>  wliiist  hisibeiief  thatinen.enjoying  in  ease 
and. security  tlie  fullind.ts:af  Iheir  lAdustry  would  foUow  their  own 
lieason  as  their  guide,  f  might  soche  day  be  held  a»  visional^  when 
the  action  of  -tiie  supreme  gdvermuent  should  be  dictated  by  the 
pateions:of  the  mnldtude.  Yet; for. all  diis  we  may  mistrust  the 
partisan  assuming  the-  office  of  the  historian,  when  we  iearn  that 
the  experience  of  the' world  since  the  year  i8<9«  ''which  was  tSie 
turning-point  in^oyr  policy,  both  foreign  and  domestic^''  has  "dif- 
fiised  a  Very  genieral  doubt  amongst  tbou^^ul  men,  tvhether  the 
whole  repipesenlatlvfi  system  is  not  a. delusion ;  ^'.and  'are  tc^d  (hat 
^  the  ruin:of.jndu4iry)  andi  the  destruction  d£  prc^rty,  effected  in 
Great  Bcitain^j  since  the  .maBufai^tujing  school  obtaifted  the  asoen* 
dency  in  Parliament,  much*excee4s  an^tthing  recocded  in  the  his- 
tory of  pacific  legislation."  J  To  the  restoration  of  a  convertible 
pitper-currenicy,  advocated  by  Mr.  Homer  ai)d  finally  carried  by 
Peel ;  to  the  retirenient  of  England  fromj  thof  Qiiadniple  Alliance 

^   .       •         •  '      .  '    ..'t,o    •) .   ,   '  . ,.  ;. ;,  '        . 
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and  the  recognition  of  South  American  republics  accomplished  by 
Canning  ;  to  the  removal  of  commercial  restrictions  and  prohibi- 
tions effected  by  Huskisson ;  to  these  causes  the  ghosts  of  ultra- 
Toryism  that  still  walk  the  earth, and  will  not  be  laid,  attribute 
what  they  deem  the  evils  which  have  fallen  upon  their  country  in 
the  peaceful  revolutions  of  the  reigns  of  William  the  Fourth  and 
Victoria.  If  such  wer(e  (lye^^^usf  s^  o£  ]t)i^l|  ^tal  change  in  the  con- 
dition of  England,  which  enables  us  with  an  honest  exultation  to 
CQAtra^lr  tbe  PrMent  with  the  PiK^tv  doubly  bleslf^d  were  th^^partfifl 
successes  of  those  ertiinent  statesmen.  S.ome  thoughtful  man  of 
their  day  mi^ht  have  anticipated  the^.  s^tin^ent  of  a..la|er  poel; — 

/       •  I   1.    '^-j  .    : .   . 

"PrqgrcfaU  ... 
The  law  ol  lile— man's  scU  i»  n^gt  yet  man  I, 
Nor  shall  I  deem  his  objiea  sejved,  bis  end 
Attained,  hia  genuine  strength  pol  ffiirly  loxth,  , 

While  Qply  here  and  tbere  a  star  diapcls     - 
The  darkness,  here  and  there  a  towering 
Overlooks  its  prostrate  iellows."  • 

*  Browning. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

^bgfo  Slaw^ry  in  4he  W«al  Iodi«>«-'The  MlisioiiAry  Ctuic^-^Opttdng  of  I^ftifittiient, 
182^,— Public  Provperitj.— Joint-Stock  Compaviesp^Misinf  Schemcs.*-Th«  pHiic 
ID  the  Mone^&farket.~The  Panic  arrested. — Extensive  failvres  of  ComiQcrcal 
ll<MlM^.->-Jdtfat^lotk  Bttnks  ertikblbheci—State  of  the  Catholic  Question.— Death 
of  the  duke  of  York.— Illness  of  Lord  Liverpool.— Negotiations  previous  to  the 
choice  of  a  Minister. — Mr.  Ohrmitig^s  Administration. — Viplent  opposition  to  Mr. 
Canning  in  both  Hootfs.'-^OlAtge  aglihist  the  ihrime  Minister  that  he  had  given  an 
unconstitutional  pledge  Co  the  King  on  the  scAiject  of  Catholic  Emancipation.— Cloae 
of  the  Session.-^Death  of  Mr.  Canning. — If  is  last  Ministeml  act,  the  conclusion  of 
a  Treaty  on  the  A£Fa{rs  of  Oreecel-^-lS-inciples  ot  Tntematlpnal  Law  laid  down  by 
Mr.  Canning.-^Ost  «f  the  Cabhiet  of  Mr.  Canning.— Note  on  the  Negotiations 
which  preceded  Mr.  Canning's  Preraifcrahip.  /  . 

With  the  object  of  presenting  a  continuous  view  of  the  foreign 
poh'cy  of  England  from  the  period  of  the  accession  of  Mr.  Canning 
to  office  in  1822,  we  have  passed  over  several  matters  of  public 
importance  to  which  we  must  now  advert. 

Negro  Slavery  in  the  West  Indies  was  the  subject  of  animated 
debates  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1823  and  in  1824.  The  diffi- 
cult question  of  negro  emancipation  in  our  Colonies  has  been  hap- 
pily settled  by  a  magnificent  effort  on  the  part  of  the  government 
and  the  people.  The  curse  of  Slavery  no  longer  exists  on  a  single 
rood  of  the  vast  possessions  and  dependencies  of  the  British 
Empire.  But  this  result  could  not  have  been  attained  without  the 
persevering  efforts  of  the  same  zeal  which  had  accomplished  the 
abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade.  A  few  of  the  first  Abolitionists  still 
remained.  Younger  men  had  joined  their  ranks^  with  the  deter- 
mination to  banish  Slavery  from  our  own  Colonies,  and  if  possible 
to  unite  all  Christendom  in  a  league  against  the  hateful  traffic, 
which  some  States  still  openly  perpetrated  and  others  indirectly 
encouraged.  On  the  15th  of  May,  1823,  Mr.  Thomas  Fowell 
Buxton  moved  as  a  resolution,  "  That  the  state  of  Slavery  is  repug- 
nant to  the  principles  of  the  British  Constitution,  and  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  ;  and  that  it  ought  to  be  gradually  abolished  tl  rough- 
out  the  British  Colonies,  with  as  much  expedition  as  may  be  found 
consistent  with  a  due  regard  to  the  well-being  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned." Mr.  Canning  met  this  resolution  by  proposing  other 
resolutions,  to  the  effect  that  decisive  measures  should  be  taken 
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idrlafDeltaittting  £he  conditfioD  df  th«'Slavd  popttlaHon  ofithe  firftl^ 
-Cototaieft;  that  througksikch  measures  the  House  looked  forward 
to  sadk^z  prog;ressive  impn»vei|ient  in  the  character  of  the  Slarb 
•popnlalnoiiy  as  might  prepare  them  lor  a  ^rticipatioii  in  civil  rights 
and.  lirivikges.     Mr.  Canning^s  proposal  was  unafifmously  agreed 
4o  by  the  House.    The  West  Indian  interest   at  home  was  greatly 
alarmed.    The  resident  proprietors  were  in  a  statb^  of  indignant 
terror,  wbea  the  Colonial  Secretary  issued  a  Circular  which  an- 
nounoed  the  determination  of  the  British  Government  to  interfeHs 
between  the  owner  and  hfs  slave.    This  Circular  contained  an  ab- 
solute fMTohibition  to  inffict  the  punisliment  of  Egging  under  any 
^ii*ckinistaaces  upon  £emale  slaves,  and  a  strong  recommendatioh 
with  re^rd  to  mates  that  thte  whip  should  no  longer  be  carried  into 
l!he  £eld  and  there  displayed  by  the  driver  as  the  emblem  of  his 
authority,  or  employed  as  the  ready  instrument  of  his  displeasure.* 
I»  itioetof  the  West  India  Islands  the  Circular  of  lord  Bathurst 
produced  Only  votes  of  Indignation  in  their  Local  Assemblies.     In 
P.emerara  the  Court  of  Policy  passed  regulations  \ti  compliance 
with  thie  instructions  od  the  Circular,  but  the  negrpes  entertained  a 
belief  that  orders  had  oome  from  England  for  their  comi)lete  eman- 
cipation.!   The  Government  of  the  Colony  had  previously  issued  4 
prohibition  against  the  negroes  attending  divine  service  excei^l 
Under  certain  coilditiotiSy  in  the  belief  that  the  sectaries  incited 
th^vk  to  instibofdi nation.    On  the  i8th  of  August  a  rising  took 
place  aopiOBgst  some  of  the  slaves^.who  imprisoned  their  masters 
butshfid  no  blood.    On  the  19th  martial  law  was  proclaimed,  and 
under  senteilces  of  Court-martial  forty^even  negroes  were  tx- 
ecuted^  and  a  great  number  were  tortured  by  the  mos^t.  merciless 
fioggiag.    The  Colony  wots  subjected  to  martial-law  for  five  months; 
Under  this!  law  Mr*  j^hn  Smith,  a  missionary  o(  the  Independent 
persUasaon,  was  tried  upon  a  charge  of  having  ihclted  the  negroes 
to  revolt,  and  of  bavrng  coiicealled  their  intention  to  rise.     He  was 
convicted  and  sentenced  lo  death.    The  governor  did  not  venture 
to  execute  the  sentence,  but  left -the  decision  to  the  British  cab- 
inet, who  rescinded  the  sientence,  btit  decreed  Mr.  Smith's  banish- 
ment from  the  Colony.     Mr.  Brougham  brought  the  whole  case 
before  the  Hoase  of  Commons,  on  the  1st  of  June,  1824.    The 
nussionary,  who  had  been  cast  into  a  loathsome  dungeon,  in  a  weak 
statfe  of  health,  had  died  Sifter  some  weeks  of  severe  suffering. 
.  The  feeling  produced  It  home  was  that  of  pity  ior  the  victim,  and 
of  indignation  at  the  injustice  of  the  Court  by  which  he  was  tried. 
The  proceedings  of  this  general  Court-martial,  held  on  the  15th  of 
•■:-•  *'*  AnAuU  Register,"  1833*  p.  130. 
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:QQt9l)er;  iBsj^  f)ublisbed  by  'the"  IViasnhi&ry  Socffe^v  tiiBpIapcd'^k 
'series  of  cfrrolrs  so  g^rosb  as  to  mock  beliie^and  of  oppressipnis 
which  are  lunex^iopled  i«i '  th^  tiispoamtioii  of  .ED|^h;  jnstioc.V*f 
•Mt.  Broughai»*'  -In '  thia :  roe  m w^bii^ :  debate^  iittek-fid  la-  solemtt  Iwian^ 
ing  to  th«  Siave^ioWers;---"  YeJ  a  UtfledelayV'yet  aJiltlelojigor 
of  this  uabejSirable  trifling  .with  the- idoAonMidri  bf  thd  parent  istat&4-4- 
4nd  she  \v)ll  stretch  out  her  armVifi  in«rcy,  nbt  in  an^er^ia^ftfaote 
deluded  men  themselves  i  e^tert  at -last  her  i^ndfemabieaiil^iirtty; 
viucticate  die  just  right  and  restore  the  tarht^ed  hoDoUr -of  the 
English  name  ! "  In  this  debate  Mt^  Wilberforoospofee  for' thi 
last  lime  in  Parliatient:  The  speech  of  sir  Jdmtes  Mackintosh  was 
that  of  a  statesman  whose  opinions  were  of  far  nfor^  practkai  ivoh 
,portance  than  those  of  the  too  san^viSne  abolitionist :  i^'  i  am  as 
adverse  as  any  one  to  the  sudden  emancipation'  of  ilavesi^  imocAl 
out  of  regai'd  to  the  masters,  but  stiilroore,  as  afiBecting  a  farlafger 
portion  of  mankind,  otit  6i  regard  to  the  unhappy  sieves  tbeditstfives. 
Emancipation  b/  violence'  aoid  revoh  1  consider ^as  the'  greatest 
calamity  thai;  [can.  visit  a  coibinuiuty  esecept  perpetiia]:  sik^rpv  .  . 
J  acknowlcMlge  that  the  pantiic'  emshcipaiioiii.-  cf«  great  nioM^todes 
tbna  wretchedly  cirtumstsinc^d  is  a -problem  so'lardooisslw-td  jier* 
i;>lex,and  aimoH'siknce  the  reasoh.of  main j^Tioie  is  Undcmbtedly 
necessary'."-  .1  <     .  ■•'  ^-    .-  ':'..  • 

Of:  the  six  Bills  for  the  repeal  of  Capital  Puhisbtneht^wtiith  s2r 
James  Mackintosh  introduced  in  the  Session  of  t62o,f'tlire^  e^en- 
IvalJy  becanie  law.s4  Tiiese  were- the  obly  fonnal  ^esu<«9  of  tb^ 
perseverance  of  tl^e  legislator,  upon  whom  the.'maaile  of  Rdntliy 
had  fallen.  In  1S32  be  obtainefd'a  pledge  frbiiif^ the* > House  that  it 
would  proceed  to  a  general  consideratiohioi'the-jCriminal  law^  in 
jtjie  next  SQssiOn^  '  Ottihe  zist  of  May^  1623;'.  he*  proposed  mnb 
resolutions*,  which  went  at  bncc.to.d^.  awia^  with  «a|)iftal:puiiish^ 
ment  in  a  number  of  offences  to.  which  they  t'eferrodv  .;Mr..-  <Peel| 
who  was  now  Scci-etary  of  Sta^e  :Eor.i  (he  Home  Det^artmbnt^  ob* 
jected  to  the-eHtentof  tliese  <mcasttresi.  He  admitted  the  necessity 
of  some  amendment,  and  intia?^t^  his  intentionvto  fifoposemeas* 
jjres  which  sliould,'  embrace  several  of  the  intpfODoments  wjiich 
sir  James  Mackintosh  conten^plate^*  .  Ws  son  .bas  recorded  that 
th<e  defeat  on  this  occasion  was  a  signal  to  sir  James^for  iSumdnderin^ 
the  superintendence  of  further  refqrnas  into  thei  ha^ds  of  t>ne  whose 
position  a&^fninisiter  gave  himpectijil^  fadUiesifor'e^rrjfiiig  them 
into  effect ;  ./*•  He  K ved,"  says, his  biographer,  ".to- s^  the  fico^riet^  . 
'.  »      *'  '  1  •,        .'••      *  ' ,  f    ' ' ' 

*  Introdjtction  'to  Mx.  BrDugham's  speccU  in  the  Missionary  Case,  in  his  Selec^J 
0pcccHc!i,  Toi;  11.  p.  ir6> 

t  AnU,  p.  4^  -.    I  I  Qeo,  iV.,  cap.  115,  ii6»  ii7« 
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of' many 'of  these  very;  alterations  acquiei^ced  in  to  an  extent  wlticfn 
he-darisd  scarcely  hanre  imagined,  and  which  drew  from  him  the! 
expression^  inst^mcing  the  growth  of  opinion  on  these  subjects,- 
thatlie  eouid  almost  thin  1c  that  he  had  lived  in  two  diifetent  coun* 
tries,  and  can  versed  with  people  who  spoke  two  different  lan- 
guages.^'* » 
When  the  Session  of  Parliament  was  opened  on  the  3rd  of 
January,  t&2 5.  the  eitidtation  of  the  "Royal  Speech  upon  »*publi<J 
prosperity"' was  far  stronger  than  ministerial  prudence  and  reserve 
often  ventured  to  indulge.'  *' There  never  was  a  period  in  thel 
history  of  this  country,  when  all  the  great  interests  of  the  nation 
were  at  the  same  time  in  so  thriving  a  condition."  Alas  for  tbe 
instability  of  homan  affairs  I  In  the  King*s  Speech  on  the  2nd  <4 
February,  1826,  we  have  this  sentence:  **Hi$  Majesty  deeply 
laments  the  injurions  efi^tets  which  the  late  pecuniary  crisis  must 
baye  Entailed  Tipoh  many  branches  of  the  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures of  the  United' Kii>gdam."  The  pecuniary  crisis  was  indeed 
thetnoat  unexpected/ the  most  astounding,  and  the  most  severe  in 
hs  consequences,  61  any  derangement  of  conrniercial' operations 
ever  prodooed  by  extravagant  hopes  and  exaggerated  alarms.  This' 
pecuniary  crisis  unnjersally  obtained  the^ame  of  **  The  Panic."  It 
waa  described  by  'Mr.  Huskisson  as  ^  Sfuch  a  complete  suspension 
of  all  con^dcBce  as,  contradlsthiguidhed  from  commercial  distress/ 
cendeifedit  imptesible '  to  .pFooure  money  upon  even  the  most  un« 

objectional  security If  the  difficulties  which  existed 

in  the  mjoney  market  had  con  tip  ned  oniy  eig'hi«andi-forty  hours 
longer^  he  sincerely  believed^ that  the  ei^fect  would  have  been  to 
put  a  «N>p  to  al^  dealings  between  man  and  man,  exciept  by  way  of 

barter,"  t 

There  can  be  no  doilbt  whatever  that  at  the  beginning  of  1825 

the  sanguine  vvews  o£  the. Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  which  ob^ 
tallied  lor  him  the  name  of  ''Prosperity  Robinson,"  were  really^ 
justified  by  whatiever  wais  apparent  in  the  material  condition  of  the 
country,'  Jp  June  of  that  yfau'an  article  appeared  in  the  ''  Quarter- 
ly Review/riwhichiw^nt  very  carefuHy  into  the  proofs  that  there 
had  scatodfiev^faeeiiaitime  when  every  branch  of  industry  had 
bftcnido^enemlly  t)rospeiious«  We  are  taken  into  the  country  to 
look  ;i»piOin  fields  better  rcuhivated.  than  a  few  years  before  ;  barns 
and  stfek9k<'yaiid8  more  fiddy  stored;  horses^  cows,  and  sheep  more- 
abundant  ^  implemeBte  of  "husbandry  greatly  imprqved :  M  n  cities/ 
Uiiwa^f  arid  viUages,  more-  numerous  and  :better  shops,  and  a  vast 
ilMrBasox>ijgoods,r  indicating  the  ifkrarishing  circumstances  of  thA 

*  '*^:4|e  ^fl«c)uptQ8l^"  TpL  ji«p.  39(«       t  **  Huskisaon*s  Sp««ches,"  vpl.  ii,  p.  445* 
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oonnnunity :  In  manufactoHes  similar  manifestatioas  of  the  in^ 
crease  of  wealth.  V\/t  are  then  told  that  if  we  could  exaimBe  the 
accoants  of  the  bankers  of  the  metropolis^  and  in  the  small  as  weH 
as  large  provincial  towas,  we  should  find  that  the  balances  resting 
with  them  were  increased  to  an  enormous  amount  The  reviewer 
then  adds :  "  This  indeed  may  be  fairly  inferred  from  the  low  rate 
ef  interest  in  the  floating  public  securities,  from  ^e  prices  of  the 
funds,  from  the  avidity  with  which  every  project  for  the  employ- 
ment of  capital  is  grasped  at,  and  from  the  general  complaint,  almost 
the  only  complaint  heard,  that  there  is  now  no  way  of  making  inter 
est  for  money."  *  Those  who  in  all  tiroes  are  ready  to  treat  such 
maladies  in  the  body  politic  by  salutary  venesection,  were  most 
busy  and  successful  at  the  end  of  1824  and  the  beginning  of  1825. 
Joint-Sfock  Cbmpaaies  suddenly  rose  up,  some  for  provident 
schemes  of  hoitie  industry,  but  others  holding  forth  the  prospect  of 
enormous  wealth  by  working  the  mines  of  South  America.  ^  All  the 
gambling  propensities  of  bumaa  nature  were  constantly  solicited 
into  action,  and  crowds  of  individuals  of  every  description-*-the cred- 
ulous and  the  suspicious^— the  crafty  and  the  bold-^tfae  raw  and  the 
ei:perienced — the  intelligent  and  the.ignorant-^princes,  nobles,  poii>- 
licians,  placemen,  patriots,  lawyers,  physiciafis,  divines,  phiioso- 
j^ers,  poets,  intermingled  with  women  of  aH  ranks  and  degrees^-^ 
spinsters,  wives  and  widows-^has.tened'  to  venture  some  portidn  of 
their  property  in  scliemes  of  which  scarcely  anything  was  Jinown 
except  the  name."  f 

The  South  American  mining  scbedaes  required  large  remit- 
tances in  money,  and  an  equal  expenditure  in  stores  aud  machinery 
for  the  operations  to  be  carried  on.  The  new  South  American 
States  asked  and  obtained  considerable  loans.  Speculitions  in 
goods  were  carried  forward  to  an  extent^  and  wiflt  a  temporary 
amount  of  profit,  previously  unknown.  The  rush  of  purchasers  to 
invest  in  coffee,  in  spices,  in  indigo,  in  tallow,  and  in  cotton,  with  a 
total  ignorance  of  everything  connected  with  the  relation  of  the  sup- 
ply to  the  consumption,  had  for  a  while  the  efCect  of  piroduGlng  a 
general  rise  of  prices.  Every  article  which  had  not  advanced  in 
{irice  was  &0011  made  the  subject  of  an  ekaggenKted  demknd.  Vtry 
soon  after  Parliament  had  separated,  cheered  by  the  official  an* 
nouttcement  of  public  prospe rity;  a  reacti on  commenced;  The  price 
of  every  arfrcle  that  had  been  the  subject  oX  this  overtradtiig  began 
to  fall..  More  precipitous  was  the  downward  tendency  ol  the 
k»n  and  share  market;  for  no  dividends  came  from  the  S«futb- 
Aiberican  loans ;  ao  remittances  in  the  precious  metals  to  .atceat 

•  YtH,  xxuu  p.  189,  t  *^  Aomial  Res^r^'  xtt4»'  1>^  %> 
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that  iaovtased  (mttectirdneiss  of  tbemiiMS  \rhidl  was  expected 
to*  arisei  oat  oi  the^  application  o£  BrititJh :  capital  and  maciiineryt 
The  rage,  for  dpe<tulatioa  had  so  penetrated  imo  uncommercial 
circles^  and  Die  solder  tradesman  who  once  used  to  be  content 
with  the 'moderate  profits  of  his  own  industry  had  so  embai<k«d 
his  ^pital  in  rash  Ventures,  that,  when  a  want  of  confidence  be^ 
gaaot  to  be  felt,  unirersaf  distrust  soon  succeeded.  The  Bank  of 
England^  which  had  ten  mtUions  of  buHion  and  coin  in  its  coffers 
ID  April,  had  only  one  million  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  in 
Kcfvember  to  meet  the  lapid  drain  that  was  going  forward.  The 
dtr^diors  ot  the  Ba»k  oi  England,  in  their  alarm,  suddenly  dimin- 
ished their  oirciilatioffi  to  the  eJBtent  of  3,500,000/.  In  the  general 
want  of'  confidence,  the  country  bankers  had  to  endure  the  cobf- 
aequendes  of  an  almost  uaUmited  circulatioa  of  their  notes, 
aotbing  loath  as  they  had  been  to  assist  the  speculative  tenden* 
ciea  of  their  customers  by  what  seemed  a  method  so  easy  to 
themselves*  The  tine  was  at  hand  when  every  man  wocdd  look 
euspiQiously  upon  the  dirty  pieces  of  paper  which  be  had  held 
to  be  as  good  as  gold ;  and  these  promises  .to  pay  would  travel; 
lirst  slowly  and  then  na|;»idly»  to  the  banker's  counter,  and  many 
wbo  saw  these  obligations  returs.  tot  their  source  Vouid  ask  what 
they  had  done  to  provoke  this  run-  upon  thcm^  In  Loi^don  those 
luge '  balanced  in  tlie  hands  of  the  bankers  which  the  reviewer 
described  as  '^  ready,  to  embrace  favourable  changes  in  the  price 
d£  any  QOitmibdity,  cor  to  be  placed  at  interest  as  beneficial  ^%cu- 
vities  prbsentisd  th^mbeWes,"  were  suddeidy  wididnmin  to  meet 
Wtforestttn-  losbes,  to'  satiny  unexpeoted  denunds,  and,  in  many 
caaes^  out  of  a  seHish  mistrust  of-  the 'security. of  tiK>8e  deposi* 
torbs.  wbibh  had  oitee  justly  receifved  the  public  confidence; 
Seldshv  and  ahorttfighted  was  the  panic  titat  drove  men  to  the 
baker's  cottnterylSk  their  ignomnt  belief  that  it  was  his  duty  to 
have  ready  iiirhis  till  an  amount  sufficient  to  paijr  the  balances  of 
every  ousjicviier.  .  On  the*  5th  el  December  the  banking-house  of 
sir  Peter  Palf  )ind  Cx^mjian^  stopped,  payment.  Ou' the  6th  the 
bapk  ,o|  WiUiamfi  and  Compahy  followed.  .The  author  of  this 
hi^tbry'.caitnM  easily  forget  the  seene  which  he  witnessed  on  the 
inei^ngof  the  ytkof  December.  On  the  night  of  the  6th  two 
peraoaaV  friends,  partnera  in*  a  arnntry  biink,  who 'had  their  ac* 
ednnts  With' Williams  and' Coropkn^ianiived  at  his  house  in  towft 
tbi  chnstih'with  bint'  oin  the  beet  Ooume  w  be  pursued  in  this  hour 
ot  dinger.  It  was  agreed  thatofte  of*  the  partners  sliould  imme^ 
dtately  return  home  aild  countermand'  4nt  order  that  had  beeu 
pvealor  the  dosingof  the  bank  on  the  following  morning.    The 
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otlier  partner,  ^fao  was  a  member  ol .  PaiiiaAiftixt,  Was  to  set  aUt 
with  the  present  writer  to  soek  the  assistance  of  f risodiy  captt- 
talis ts  beioce  the  general  world  Was  aadr*  In  lhe<  chambers  In 
the  Albaay  of  one  of  the  members  of  a^city  bank  they  fouad  the 
firm  assembled,  deliberating  by  UmptUght^  as  many  otheiis  were 
deliberating,  whilst  the  watchman  ^till  lOried  the  mdriiing^.hourl 
The  request  for  aid  was  made,  aod  itasf  as  prompitly  adsonered: 
*^  We  shall  stop  Qurselves  at  nine  <o' Clock.:"  •  Xhe  two  frl&ndi^o- 
ceeded  to  Lombard  street  and  its  neighbourhood  as.tibeina|:;hiag 
dawned.  Long  .before  the  time  of  opetaiiQg,  die  doors  ofi  the  bank- 
ing-houses were  stirrounded  by  eager. Crowds^  eiich^BtniggyDgiiio 
be  foremost,  as  at  the  entrance  of  a-  theatre.  Maaij?  siicb'  doors 
were  opened ;  and  after  the  first  rush  some  began  to  be >  ashamed 
of  their  suspicious  impatience.  Heads  of  firms  stood  qsietJy  be* 
side  their  clerks,  sometimes  smiling,  with') an  unmistakable  meatf- 
cng,  upon  those  who  showed  how  easily  are  *^  benefits  forgot ; '' 
some  pointed  to  their  title-deeds  and  ether  secuFities,  as  testAf 
for  any  sacrifice  to  preserve  their  commercial  hotioun  'B«fot^ 
Ifiie  close  of  the  year  sevsnty^three  banks  hadfailed^  of  which 
seven  were  metropolitan.  The  country  bsnk  in  which  we  JFelt  an 
interest  was  sa^ed  by  tlie  more  sensible  of  the  townsmen'  comfing 
promptly  lorWafd  to  declare  their  opinion*  of  it6  ^sotvebc^  aad 
their  resolution!  not  to  press  ia- the -hour 2of  difficulty^:'- This  was 
a  very  genetal  course  throughout  the  coun tary.. '  .. 

During  tiw  three  weeks  of  alarm  afid  rndsery  which- preoeded 
the  Christmas  of  i£f25,  the  Cabinet  was  'daily  deliberating  4i|kya 
measures,  ta.  be  (pursued  to  stop<  the  disorder  and  to  mitigatetilK 
Consequences.  The  Bank  Directors- came  Ierw8rd>  to  ietid' money 
upon  any  description  of  property ;  attd  refacKed  all  their  aoeus^ 
tomed  regulations  for  the  discount  of  bills.'  Th^  amoaivto^  A)ef* 
cantik  bills  under  discount  had  been  four  talfiionfi^KMi  the  3^}  of 
November;  it  had  increased  to  fiflwiea'>iifii]li6ns'<)ii'  Hie  199th' dl 
December*  Sovereigns  were  coined -at  the  Mint  at^Hi^^unpffec^ 
dented  speed  of.  150,000  dai4y.  '  A^  th«(  BstnkOtf  £n^lahd 'iio(^s 
were  printed  with  equal  promptitude;' for'wHh  the  'e^ati^o^'oF 'the 
Cabinet  it  was  deterifiihed  that  one  ^  and'tW  po«nfd  HOleS':whieli 
the  Bank  of  England -^had  called' iiE.8hohldagitin><bet4ssaeii'for 
temporar>f  pilrpcfses.VfStiU  these)  twonsiipplte»4:|f  abiiaicTiceptioiir 
able  currency  oO^ld-iiot/be  prodqcodjfist;  esion^h  'to  ' fill/  api^the 
vacuum  ocoa^iooed  by  the  almost  total  withdrawal  of  ^coiifttpy  bank 
paper*  An  acoidental  circOmatance  'Sol«ed-,!th«jdffikiuIty:'^'{AIi>oa 
^ntaifxing  about  fieven ;  hundred.  t]hoM8aikd.pomtd&  of  one  {iotmd 
90l^s,  which,  ^a^  b«iti  :put  a8id<'iAiliiMtodio\^<2a4x:iddntaillyiiiiai; 


^^fe^m^^  BaAi.  '^'^mti  Hfrifian;  Vmie'of  tl^fe'  cHr^ctors/  yiatiftd 

n^.sTheWeAt  bPtfi'e?  <iouhtry  was  savied';  fii  otli^r  Wds'  thfe  '"kii-; 
fcMfSf«^dtetl'Sk*d'-fbi'  itold  did*  not'  iiivotve  the  dati'^fef '  af  one  time 
a^rWftrtid'tia-^^  ^aspetisbttpt  cash 'payments.     The  credit  of  the 
cft^ifei^  v»%i  ikVfetf ;  b^tttv^'dfestructfbti  of  '{)ffvate  crfed!t/,the  coiii 
a«^U€»t  mh  6r%iatiV  (idHfrtierCia!  firHrs,  ind '  the  ttffriblie  stnijirMd 
df  '•dtfi^l*i«^(9"l'^p  'ffleSr*'  ^^foH,-^ wet^e  ^Tvlde-^pread  •cM§i(f\i'4ficK 
df  H*<i^M(?'ai  iEk^P^Ti  w^s  fic«*ti!l'>owards  the  end  of'  January; 
iteiS;'  tft«  JinftoKattV^meVafciTtiie '^llW^  began  HA'  ci^ate'  alhVm; 
THeie'feSlutW  doriliikifed '-to  a  trl^'f 'e^ferrt  throughout ^h'e  \th61^ 
^eift'.'^  ^het6tAl?itfttibtr'VTtbankrtit:)tcRfkW  1825  was;  a 'fft  tic  above 
eleven  hundred;  in  1826 the  number  was  nearly  t^o' thousand ^i* 
hmi^iteil'f^nifc'  ^ktMmn^of  capit^'and  cfetift  p?tifHJrzed  alf  the 
<?x^i^1b«9^^« 'industry,  and;  |3?odticefd  exteissive  dTstVes>'- abon^st 
A<-^^iii£li<ituringpbj)u1attonl''D?riTfittkh^d  employn^entatid  hnvei' 
^Wi[g«,/^l3cl^a'-td^'t!ie  losfS  which  ^any  who'  IlveW  Kj^'fHefr  daity 
tebdurlWrifl  ftu^tiih^dt^in  the  failure  of  cOuntVy  banks,  rendered  tlte 
yeat" 'vfed^'a^Very '  iuhhappy  brfe-  to  kll  'those;>he?ther  v^'Calthy  of 
pooriHVfroiie  leans' bf-'s^ipport  li/efte  conndcted  \^'th4.h%'^Ynd,iistry 
^f'tKe^'^cotihtry.    Many  indeed  'had -to  pay  "the  penalty  of  iHcfr 
intfuJgf^We  m  Willi*  j*)petiikitT6h,iand-6th*ri  ^lad  to-'  sufftr-'a  sevcW 
rttfv^fiDft  ftM' thi^ir  ibiise  of  the  •facilities  for  raJi^ing;  money  upon' 
brtlsVWMdH-'ftfedT'gdn*'' oft  tiffth^  sudden' crash' caihe,a'n^  borrojN'Cri^ 
aRr^*MWWi'Weii6'*'ittV6fv^':in  -feqtiai  difficultj':    0n«'we»ll-ktiowii' 
^feplfe-'Ji^aWiilhist^Hon  of  th^  'flkrigers  that  always  besfet  mfe«'  6F 
fen'^fft^JAep^^hi^r^gird  I'PWh'f  fecility  of  crefi«'t»r^  ifredim^m'-th^ 
fuAlrfe  aii  ^'po^^i'^ted^  ^Ai^^e(i'Jo  as  to'  Wari^nt'tti^  hfge -Oul; 
W^  tHiibh-b'^longfe  to  accumdtatcid  capital.*^  On  tlve'^iB'th  if  J)ece'm- 
b*K-  t9^^;'ih^^&W  th\s  entrytn'th'e  diary  of  sir  W^fter  Scott  :'-^: 
•'Wdi  ^M-^6ck  fo4r'i!k  fivfe  times  ;'  orice  oh  tH'd  vetge  of  "ruin,  yet 
ot^^Hiid' i  Wv^  86tir^^*6f'Wealtiiatmost  bVeVfioti!in|.    Now  to  bS! 
bfbkeh^'i'fi%yt^c:h  of  Wde,  and  ^arlyVW^ed  t'uiiTe^S^goo'd'  new^' 
sTiouW:tt/Ai"6J,' W'eiu^e^l-6hdp^  chbaie^.  fe;  be  in  an  u^rodr,  and'ih 
thii'ArtrAlfBf'tulU  khtfHyears  a  Jiobr  inoffensive  lion' like  mysblf 
isr  t)ii«i<?a"'t6  thtf  iffraip-^'^Btft  what'  is  to^be  the  efid  of'  it  ?    God' 
khdWal^d  so  crfdfe'tfee'catechislinl'*  'thelion'  would  not  have" 
beerf^s^etf"'to"'thfe"w^lT  inthe'tumult-of  bulls  and  beats  in  Lon-" 


♦  t*orter*8  *'  Progress  of  the  Nation.** 


pn  hjs  private  account^  aod  as.^;par^r  in  8|  prip#g)  .^^tAb* 
^shment,  to  tbe  extent  q£  nearljr  oi^  l^upd^  and  &^)k)K>ui»n4 
pounds.  The  printing  and  publis^ng  ^uses;  with  i«hicH-.3(C9tt 
wa,s  connected  necessarily  failed,  and  ,)>e  failed  wjth  thea|.>  /Then 
began  the  heroic  period  of  bis-  life^  ir^  which  bis  ^rf^at?  i^^lUct 
received  the  noblest  stimuly^-^^tbat  qf  a  desire  by  his '^^ffo^.^iift* 
aided  exertioiis  tp  discharge  the  obligations  wbicb  be  bfil -^ 
curred  by  his  former  disregard  o(  jpnid^nce  ancjl  n^c^tM^^^ 
Many  a  man  who  bad  been  bowed,  ^y^xi  Vy  J^be  star n^  ^wbit  l^i^ 
felt  the  same  aspiration  again  .tq,;^tafid  ff^ct^'l^  lewjppujdj^^ 
accomplished,  itjso  tborougbl|y  ^s  ciie  .great  ^mthor.,  whp  neyier.lail 
heart  or  hope,  and  in  the  4^if^^t  hqur  fia^4v,<^If  God  gifa^^  ,f|ip 
life  and  strength  for  a  few  y.ear3  Io^ger„  I')^y^  np  douifC  thf^r,l 
shall  redeem  it  aU."  ,     •  ,    r!  r. 

When  th^  Session  of  Parli^mex^t  i^a^.  opened  oi^  tbe{2ndiof/Fr«b< 
ruary,  1826^  it  was  truly  said  in  the  .ifoy^ri  ^P^^P^  tbat^i)a^,j9(M^ 
qauses  of  the  evil  which  occun^f;^  twer^^  beyond  the  re^^qbipf  direct 
parliamentary  interpositioni  nor  ,^uld  ^cnri^j-  ag^ifist  the  ,rec9i^ 
rence  of  them  be  found,  unless  in  the  experjf^njc^  of  the  >u(f^ring9 
\^hich  they  had  occasioned.  BvMi  tp^  a  certain  poirtion' oft  th^  -jovil 
correctives  . at  lea^t,  if  not  e£Eect^il); readies,, mig}^  be a{:s#^d.  It 
Was  desirable  to  place  on  a  more  ;fiim  iQundati9ii  the  currency!  ai^ 
circulating  credit  of  the  country^  Lc^d.Mverpoolthe^  staJU^.Ibe 
ipeasures  which  Government  intencjeid , to  submit  foi;  t)H)  can¥J<lQrai 
t^on  of  PairKament  One  of  those  Jot^apii^res  was  a  regqUi^tiork.  t^ 
^hich  one  and  two  pound  banVov^t^Sff^^d  be  gradually  ^irHft4raiwQ; 
^m  cir(^ulationi.an]d  a  metallic  cnrrof^y  s^bsUMlted  iodr  Ufeipfl^  ,Tb^ 
Q^er  measure  had  reference  to  tl^e^i^^lu^ive  privileges -ct^ftli^iBai^ 
of  England,,  under  their  charter,  w^icb  would  not  expire  t^l  i^33,*. 
Lprd  Liverpool,  said-^".  If  the  Batpil^  could  beJ^uced  tp.gpe  upsof 
niuch  oi  their  exclusive  privilege. fis  fela,ted,tQ  country  banks,  an^i 
if  they  would  accpmpany  that  .surwn4.er  ?y.ith  »  ^easwr^  F^W^- 
yould  be  desirable  for  tlieir  own^^sakes^.^a^ely,.  the  es^blisbn^e^, 
in  so^jie  parts  of  the  country  of,  branch^^^i  f l^eir  own  in^Lti^ution,. 
t^e  effect  on  the  general  circula4ipn  p^,  jtbe  coustry  wonl^,  ,he. 
Uiought,  be  most  beneficial."-  X^^  jP^yiijege,^  the  Bswk  of,  Kng^ 
Ifknd  had  prevented  the  establishment ^ci  anyj banking  poncenir^tb: 
a  greater  number  of  partners  th^  six. ,  J^oTd,  Liverpool  said  he  was: 
old  enough  to  remember  the-timp^^b^n  there,  was  .scarcely  s^cbao 
ipstitu^tipn  as  a  country  bai^  exg.ept  in  great  commercial  tc^wp^^ 
a^dl  wb(^  the.  transactions  of  the  'cQ^ntry  w^re  carried  on  in,  Bank 
of  England  Notes,  and  money  obtained  from  London.  There  ha<^ 
been  a  great  change.    Any  small  tradesman,  a  cheesemonger,  a 


b^td^^jTif  Oft  ^;shQ(^n^er,  vfdght  open  £^  cpifntry  b^nk^  The  e^clusivi^ 
pi[ivilegp  pi  thp  Bai^k  ^If  ^ngl^nd  diid  ^ot  (quch  them.  B^(.  aa> 
a$sQqiation  of  per^ops.  w^th  fort^ii^e/ ^uf!ici<»ft t  to  qvrry  911  a  b;inki|ng. 
C0Acer(>  with  .security  was  not  pem^itted  to  dp  ^o,  •  ,,  The.  panic  qI 
1825  produced^  t];i(\  great  mea^fiir^  o£  1826,  sankftioning,  t)i|^  €sfal^)ish^ 
ment  of  Joint-Stock  banks,  uod^r  which  enactment  a  (jacking  firn^^ 
n^jght  inckde.  any.  number  of  p^rtper^y .  e3C9^pt  within  sixfy.^ve^ 
miles  oif  Londop^  Tbi?i.yej^  jvas  also  tbe-jd^^  oij  ih^,  es^tablish-^ 
ment  pf  Braucfi  Pftntc,s  of  the  Bank  pi  JE^ngl^n^.  Scotlai?d  wai^' 
exempted  from  the  prohibition  of  the  small  note  currency.  It  iS; 
worthy  pf  notOy^th^K  during  the  pai^ic  not/a.  single  Scotch  Oank 

.The  difficulties  pf  capi^ajis^s  jm  Jthe  ,  m/^DJufacjti^riDg  districts; 
p^()ducedy  as,t)ieir,  inevitable  consequence,  4^stre^  ^n^pngsf  th^^ 
wprkers.  In  those. 4a>*  ript  was  too  commpnUy  the  concomitant 
of  distress.  The  pppjiflar  excitement  took  the  ,u$ua)  course  of  the 
days  of  popu^ar  igpqr^ce,— the  destruction  ;  pi  mfich^wy.  At 
varioiis  places  \n  Lsinc^l^iv^^^,  £ronfi  tl^e  ^3rd  tp  tl>e  jo^h  of  April,, 
one  tjious^d  power-looips  Avef^  destz^oy^cd,  w^th.theojdi^ccqmpanif 
ments.  of:  read,wg  J^he  Riot  Act  apd.  ^a^ling  out  the  fnijitary.  At, 
Trowbridge  the  populace^  who  found  potatoes  deader  in  thejr  mar-; 
ketthanpn  the  previous  week,  believing,  ^themselvjcsinjuredbythe. 
njonpppjists  of  v^gp,^abie,s,  attacked  all  ijje  standing?  of  th^  n^rket 
gardei^Qrs.  a?id^  ^ountry  butchers,  so  eff^9tually  cjolng  their  work 
tlvat  they  scared, a.w^vi,fpr  some  tim^  all  those  who  kfpt  down  the 
prices  pf  the,  toy^i^  ,deal€^r§.  by  compe.tJtiQn|.  Tber^  w^re  riptov;*. 
proceedings  and  djastruqtipn  of  property  m  m<^st  cases  where,  th^, 
pperaliye^  i|(r|^re  f»ujfi{erii?g,  d^'^tress^  LaiJi^ntai>^e,  .a^s  .such  putjagesr 
niust  be  in  <heir  ffl^ts.  i^ppn  .;t,he.  Sjufferers  them^efves^  U^ey  ^me- 
twnes  spealpjW^th.5i,s|U?ongervo^cc;t|?an  th^.tfober^^^j^i^n^  of  those 
who  wwld/'pitjgate^th^',  suffering,  by  injq^ijuri^s  Jn4o,  its- /^m^di able 
c^u^esr  ^hi;^tP^>.«wWje  a«d  th^:ri9l):^.fcW\?^k?a\ire,  ip  apubJIc, 
m^^t|i:^jre^Ivftdthft.th<^,^i?i tress, p^fth^I^-prkm^^  jp^pjph  pi^CU^ 
gpwjw^  ito  bp  ^ij^ribpted  tp  tw^phJiw^  jt^i^F»J  Wl^ffM^*^^^^^^^^^^ 
PJf9Wfttoi;?^„;Btw»WOMsl>;  resist^,  a^  ?a?pVp?fiti>:.tp  .^  r?Jaa^t^on  pf, 
thft  ifiorp  La^ft.  •rThe.prke  of ^wheaJbha^ fallen  =>*:M(?i;cliMpiR( 
tb^  jpp^.  of  J^mny^  chiefty  in  cofts^q^enc^ i  pf..^  belief  tb^t,  th^ 
Goveriunent  intended  ta  release  bonded,  wl^eea  ait:a  loiw  duty.,  The 
mlnisteis  d^clivr^  they  lia4/no  such  in^f^lipn^  an4  the  avef;^«.  priq^ 
ag^ini rpse tp t)i(^^ ^f  tbebflginniog of  tb^ y^^iw  The  cpmplaintB andf 
vJQlefl^9^,{9i  l^e„p)a^M*^u^n^4jstffjcts  «lvme^  the  goydriMPent^i 
and  at  the  beginpipg  of  May  the  release  of  the  comi  in  bo^^  ^y^ 


pf6postfd  atVd'carrftd,  with 'adiscretionAi';^  dower  tb  adfeft  foreign 
^iii'tci  the  extent  of  fiv'^''hirtdred*t1iousSamf  quarter^,  in'  th^-evenC 
of  tlte  next  fiarvfest  'pro^fh^  titif^vtmHible.  •  These' coticessfohs  were ' 
ndt  bbtain^' without  great  diffictiTtJrS^wftKoiit  a  protest  on  the' part 
ot  the  ministers  that  they  hati  not;  arid  i^ould  not^  Ha^e  any  cpdnec- 
tWh  whafeSher  Witharly'rneasui'eaffcfcfting  the  existifi^  system  iC>f  the 
Corti'LaW^:'  "Tf/jSFff^Iofd  fflfWn/^*the'  meastire  pledged  that 
Hoctefe,'6y  ato^  mkn'fft  \h^  Ifoiise,  td  )iny  afltertitiott  tinfavqtrrAbie 
tt>  the' Corn  Laws,  he%otild  be  the ^ last  mah  to^^t^nd  np  as  Its  ad- 
vocate/'*         i)   .    .1         . .  .  •  .  .    ,    f.  • 

'  A^  the  dose  of  the-'Ses^ioTi  milthe  jlsl  of  May,' the  royal  iuten-" 
tion  was  announced  "  to  dissolve  without  delay  the  present  Parlia- 
tfteiit."     It AvajVlhe  %e^V^ntH  -ieSiidi'of  that' I^i-lfemenf .     Th'^  dis- 
s6ititl6!i'af'thfe  eai*H'Scfas6ii'1f*(}Jn6' refertrice' to  the  ^tate  d! 
politica!  parties,  but  "ijfmplyhtid'r^garcf  to  the  ddhveniertce  of  the 
time  f6r  a  geherAI'^efedtion.*    ^he'  leadfhg  qucstfon  updft  which 
men's  <fni^hd^  w6ut*  bf*  tc\b%i'  stiired"  'through^t-the  Wn^dom',  and 
espdctally  in   Ireland,;  ^birid  be  'tha*  of  Catholic  "Einahdpsltion. ' 
The  Cabinet  rimairiedin  the  position  as  to  this  question  ;whidi  it 
occupied  in'  i8t2,' whdn'-iord  Castlereat^h'becam^  tirie  of  its"  liiem- 
bersi     Catholic  Emtirtdfniiidn  was  \yhat  is' called  an*" open  ques- 
tion," iipbn  the' principle  ^described  by  MK  Canrifflg,-^**  (he  princi- 
ple of'.tt-^ati^g'it  as  a  ^^festton  out  of' die  ord'friary  course  of 
mipYXteHal  bosinepS'  k'^'phe^t^  be   argtred  \ipoh  iWown   mi^rits^ 
such^s  they  might' appear  fe  eatifj  iTid^viduar-member  6f  the  iii-' 
ministi^tibn.'''  f    Lord  tiverpoof,  as  thfe'head  of  the  gove1%ment,  • 
was  opposed  to  the'Catlifelic  Bdimk;  but  hi^ 'dppbstteoii  wis  qtialified  * 
by  the  modeteibn  of  his  chkrictef,  and  nb^he  dotibtedhiS  sinceri- 
ty. '  Lord  Eidbii  ttgahriand  a^ahi"  avowed  his- '^fi*rtf  and  ^determined 
pUTJDOse'  to  ^u'ppBii  to  th 6  last  mit  eistabKShm^ At  in 'church  and 
state.**  t"  Wh^n  Mh'  Cktrtring  •.  Aecame  Secretary  of  Foreign  Af-' 
feirs,  he  wa^''i^^op«a!r"%ith'  tK^'Ahti'<:Ath^^  generkh/ 

and  ofendx?o«i  tb  tlie  Ldrd  C^fiarfceRor  In  partictffir;?  -Lord^Eidoh" 
was,1^t>wet^eV;1^oristi!W'  by  the'dWidfetf  ^ews  bPMV.^eel  bn'thi^ 
STibjeet;;Ao^  'Infltiefc^ewrtK  tKe  Ayr«i-'CalhdHe' party  >R^i''matcff-' 
ally  sttengtli^rfftd  tjy  h)s^si«te«^«Ls'f*pPtl«ntttl     ^f'trie  Univer- 
sity of  OxtohJ."  ^r.' Peel,  a[)iho«gh  ttien^oll  cotA{)Ani4ve  u^^tirpor- 
tande  a^r  a  poKticftlleitfeT/'waR  tfi  1 8 1»  preferred  by  the  UrttVe¥sfty ' 
as  a:  re|^e'S6litative  of  iW  orthodoxy,  whflst. Mr.' Catirifttg  was  re- 
jected! 'Up^  = the i"gp*«it<' open  qneStUii,^'the'paft)^6f  Mn  Can- 
n!ng'Ttflft60Ga'blhet>crb«rhed  \ti  \%^  ^' ma^Wtf In  the  Ho^sfe  of 

•  ''Hansard,"  voT.  xv.  col.  1375.  V lita.s  vol.  xii.  col.  491. 

X  Twin,  **  Life  of  Lord  £ldo*/'>N)i.  li.  p;  5)8!  >   |  JbuL,  p.  466. 


DEATlli  OF  TITE  DURK  Of  YORK.  .  flo^ 

ConoBBOns  u{X>tV/a<^l  for  the  repeal  of  disabilities^  the  enactmeiit 
of  a  state  proviston  lor' the  Roman  Catholic  cUrg^r,  add  the  raising 
of  the  qualification  of^the  Irish  franchise  from  forty  !^iHings  to  ten 
pounds.  The  Bill  .parsed  the  Commons  by  a  majority  of  twenty 
seven.  It  w^Sr -rejected  by  the  Lords  by  a  majority  of  forty-^ight 
On  the  25th  of  April  the.  duke  of  York,  on  presenting  a  petition 
from  the  Dean  and  Canons  of  Windsor,  made  a  speech  which  pro- 
duced an  enormous  sensation  throughout  the  country*  and  especially 
from  his  concluding  words  :^— "  My  own  opinions,  my  lords,  -^re  xfell 
known.  They  have  been  carefully  formed.  I  cannot  change  them. 
I  shall  continue  to  act  conformably  to  thprn,  to  whatever  obloquy 
I  may  be  ejcposed,  in  whatever  circumstaojCes  and  in  whatever  sit? 
uation  I  may  be  placed.  So  help  me  God  I  "  The  Relief  Bill  had 
been  read  a  second  time  in  the  House  of  Commons  four  days  be* 
fore  this  memorable  declaration  by  th^  Prince  pf  the  Blood  next 
the  throne, — the  heir  presumptive ;  but  it  had  no  doubt  a  great  in- 
fluence in  producing  the:  large  majority  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
against  the  .bill.  Lord  Eldon  writes: — "If  the  .duke  of  York's 
speecii  was  imprudent,  it  has,  nevertheless^  on  account  of  its  firm- 
ness and  boldnes^  placed  him  on  the  pina,cle  of  popularity,"  * 
The  duke  became  the. Protestant  hero  ;  his  speech  was  printed  in 
letters  of  gold^  and  zealous  Protestants  interpreted  the  words  "  in 
whatever  circumstances  I  maybe  placo^"  as  an  assurance  that 
whatever  might  be  the  dangers  of  the  country,  whatever  might  be 
the  risk  of  a  rebellion  in  Ireland,  probably  of  a  disruption  of  the 
Union,  th^  duke  of  York,  if  he  caine  to  the  throne,  would  interpret 
the  Coronation  Oath  as  his  father  had  interpreted  it.  The  duke, 
by  the  franknes3  of  his  character,  his  attention  to  the  interests  o£ 
the  army,  and  his  popular  demeanour,  had.  inany.  friends  and  ad- 
mirers, who,  neye,r.thel?ss,  privately  thought,  as  thie  L,ord  Chancel? 
lor  privately  wrote  :—"  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  jn,  his  highly  imj 
portant  and  lofty  situation  he  spends  so- many  days  with  blacklegs, 
and  so  niahy  nights  at  cards.**  f  ,.In  the  session  of.  1826. the  ques* 
tion  of  Catholic  Emancipation  Wjas  not  agitat^^i^  jE'arJiament. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1827,,  th^  death,  pf  the  duke  of  York 
was  momentz^rily  e;^pected.  The  duke  died  on  the  5th,  .TH^.  If^rd 
Chancellor  mourned  deeply  over  the  loss  of  the  Pr^in^e^ohipfly.  be-r 
cause  he  biad  great. influence  with  .the  King,  ,and  in  co|:respondeuce: 
with.' Bis  Majesty  upon  political  questions, , and  in  hjs  recQmmenr 
dalion  of  proper  persons  to  be  co.n.tinued  or.  appointed  ministers^, 
was  much  governed  in  his  judgment,  by  what  had  been,  and  what 
he  thought  t^otild  be,  the  conduct  oif  'each 'fieftbti  as  to  the'Cnthblic 

•  Twiss,  ^*  Life  of  Lord  Kldon,»*  vol.  li.  p.  547.  t^/^ii*^*Ql*.^«.,|^'f#.  I 
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Chdm%.  Tins  was  tlie  one  t^t  of  fitness  for  office  Wftb  the  dttie  ci 
York  and  with  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who  thus  recorded  their  tn»- 
toal  opinions.  *  Mr.  Canning  was  especially  hateful  to  them  at  the 
time  of  the  dufce's-  illness,  when  the  Chancettor  **  saw  a  great  deal 
of  his  Royal  Highness."  The  Foreign  Secretary's  memorable 
speech  of  the  previous  ist  of  December,  on  the  subject  of  the  ag- 
gression of  Spain  upon  Portugal,  "  was  regarded  by  the  Tories  as 
amounting  to  a  demonstration  in  favour  of  liberalism."  f 

The  funeral  of  the  duke  of  York  took  place  at  "Windsor  on  the 
night  of  the  20th  of  January.  Nothing  in  that  ceremony  was  more 
remarkable  than  the  mismanagement  bv  which  the  Cabinet  ministers 
were  marshalled  by  the  heralds  in  the  nave  of  St.  George's  Chapel 
two  hours  before  the  arrival  of  the  funeral  procession.  The  night 
was  bitterly  coM.  As  we  ourselves  looked  down  from  the  organ  loft 
upon  the  greatest  in  the  land,  thus  doomed  to  stand  upon  the  un- 
matted  pavement,  shivering  and  shifting  their  uneasy  positions,  we 
observed  the  oldest  man  of  the  Cabinet  taking  very  wise  precau- 
tions for  his  personal  comfort  and  safety.  One  who  was  by  the 
side  of  Mr.  Canning,  attributes  to  his  kindness  of  heart  a  sugges- 
tion to  the  Chancellor  that  he  should  fay  down  his  cocked  hat  and 
stand  upon  it.J  The  Chancellor's  health  was  preserved  by  this 
precaution.  The  funeral  of  the  duke  proved  fatal  to  Mr.  Can- 
ning. He  caught  a  cold  there  which  resulted  in  an  illness  from 
which  he  never  really  recovered. § 

The  removal  from  the  active  concerns  of  life  of  a  public  man 
more  immediately  important  to  the  nation  very  soon  followed  the 
death  of  the  duke  of  York.  On  the  i6th  of  February  lord  Liver- 
pool moved  an  address  to  the  King,  expressive  of  the  concurrence 
of  the  Peers  in  a  message  recommending  a  provision  for  the  duke 
and  duchess  of  Clarence.  The  next  morning  the  servant  of  the 
Prime  Minister;  going  into  his  sitting-room  after  breakfast,  found 
him  senseless  on  the  floor  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy.  On  the  i8th  lord 
Eldon  thus  expressed  his  opinion  as  to  the  results  of  this  event ; 
"  His  life  is  very  uncertain,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  as  an  official 
man  he  is  no  more.     Heaven  Icnows  who  will  succeed  him."  || 

The  hopeless  illness  of  lord  Liverpool  must  have  been  a  heavy 
blow  to  Mr.  Canning,  whatever  prospect  might  have  opened,  to 
him  of  taking  that  post  in  the  state  which  might  be  called  his  by 
inheritance'.  The  fatal  stroke  of  apoplexy  broke  up  a  friendship  of 
forty  years  between  the  two  statesmen.     Immediately  after  the 

*  Twia%  **  Life  of  Lcnl  SUkn,"  vol.  ii.  p.  581.  t'  JM^  p.  SJ^ 
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funeral  of  the  duke  of  York  they  were  togeitm  at  Ba^  teW^i^ 
stories  of  ttieir  eady  years,  a^d  amusing  each  othc;r  wi>)i  i^couQtr. 
ing  all  sorts  of  fau  and  advei4ures.*  They  weie  college  frieods  s^t 
Christ  Church.  They  enHeiFed  the  House  of  Coivmon^  t^pgethef, 
ID  1792.  They  differed,  as  leadiAg  members  of  the  ^nae  cabipets: 
only  upou  one  poJ^(  of  policy — that  of  Catholic  Em^cipatiou* 
The  modevatioft  of  lord  Liverpool  prevented  that  difierence  oper^ 
ating  in  the  slightest  degree  agaips^  the  cordial  suppoirt  of  hi& 
friend's  libend  foreign  policy,  and  that  suppof t  of  the  Prime  Min«- 
i9ter  cajfried  ^he  Foreign  Secretary  throi:^  the  opposition  whicU 
otherwise  might  have  overwhelmed  him.  This  prop  w^s  gone>  and 
he  must  now  trust  to  his  own  resources  to  contend  with  or  to  pror. 
piliate  jealous  colleagues,  or  retire  at  once  from  the  position  which 
he  had  won  by  bis  admintstrative  talents  and  his*  Tin  rivalled  elo^ 
qoeftce.  The  Catholic  question  was  the  chief  barrier  which  o^ 
pQ9e4  his  natural  claijn  .to  be  the  head  ot  a  ministry  si^ch  as  ex-: 
itiled.  under  lord  l^iiverpooK  .  It  was  a  time  when  the  advocates  and. 
thA  opposers  of  relief  to  the  Catholics  would  be  pitted  agai^s^ 
e^h  other,  and  no  possJible  doubt  could  be.  entertaii^d  of  the  con- 
sistency with  which  the  leaders  of  each  party  would  maintain  theifi 
Qpittions.-  Oft  the  5th  of  March  six  Francis  Burdett  had  propos^eicl 
a^reaoiution,  ^'  That  thid  House  is  deeply  impre$S9d  with  the  eifh 
pedienoy  of  taking  intjoi  consideration  the  laws  imposing  civil  dis- 
abilities on  his  MajtAty's  Roitian  Catholic  subjects^  with  a  view  ^0^ 
their  relief."  In  the  adjourned  debate  on  thf  6th,  Mr.  Secretly 
Peel  and  Mr.  Secretary  Canning  were  distinctly  marshaled. 
against  each  oth^r }  and  each,  without  aiiy  direct  personal  ajlif<, 
sipns»  sufficiently  expressed  his  own  views  for  the  gi^idance  of  b|^ 
f(;^owers.  Mr.  Peel,  alluding  to  ^he  dea^  o^  the  duke  of  Yorkt*' 
and  the  incapacity  of  lord  Liverpool,  declared  that  he  had  now  ai^ 
opportunity  of  shoving  his  adlji^rence  to  those  tenets  which  he  had 
formerly  e6poused---of  showing  that  he  sl^od  by  his  opinions  wl^e^ 
the  influence  and  authority  which  might  have  gWen  them  currency 
iraa  gone,  "and  when  ijt  was  impossible,  he  believed,  that  in  tl^^ 
Blind  of  any  humai^  being  he  could  stand  suspected  of  pyri^uipg^ 
his  principles  with  any  view  to  favour  or  personal  aggrandi^ 
mtnt"  t  The  biographer  of  sir  Robert  Peel,  his  djlpl^ma^ic  irie^i^ 
and  ardent  admirer,  says  that  th|s  language  did  not  meet  with  e^iy 
Uve  credence,  it  being  apreval^t  opinion  that  a^  Mr.  Cani^i^ 
was  growing  daily  in  influence  with  the  liberal  party,  -Mr,  Peel  w^ 
susxious  on  bis  side  to  secure  to  himself  the  Arm  support  of  tl%e 
Tories,  "  in  order  to  raise  himself  eventually  to  the  head  of  the 

*  Stapleton,  p.  580.  T  "  Hansard,'*  vol.  xvi.  coU  910. 
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government.'*  •  Mr.  Canning,  in  his  reply,  glanced  with  a  very  in- 
telligible meaning  at  the  consequences  that  would  result  from 
throwing  away  any  chance  of  improving  the  condition  of  Ireland, 
if  a  ministry  wholly  Anti-Catholic  should  carry  into  effect  the  doc- 
trine of  Mr.  Peel,  that  the  trouUes  and  difficulties  of  that  country 
should  be  met  by  firmness  and  decision : — "  Firmness  and  decis- 
ion, sir,  are  admirable  qualities  ;  but  they  are  virtues  or  vices  ac- 
cording as  they  are  used.  I  will  not  take  them  in  the  unfavourable 
sense  in  which  they  have  been  taken  generally,  by  the  ears  which 
have  heard  them  this  night ;  for  if  I  did,  I  should  not  envy  the 
hand  on  which  would  devolve  the  task  of  carrying  such  a  system 
into  effect."  f  The  king  had  quickly  to  determine  upon  his  choice, 
not  of  either  of  the  principles  avowed  by  these  two  parliamentary 
leaders,  but  of  tlie  possibility  of  reconciling  those  differences  of 
opinion  under  a  premiership  which  might  allow  the  continuance  o| 
that  system  of  compromise  which  made  the  Catholic  question  an 
Open  one  for  the  Cabinet.  The  king  consulted  the  duke  of  Wel- 
lington, Mr.  Peel,  and  Mr.  Canning.  These  ministers  had  re- 
peated conferences  with  each  other,  but  no  solution  of  the  di£B- 
ailty  could  be  arrived  at.  There  was  no  one  to  be  found,  either 
^ro-Catholic  Or  A  nti-Catholic,  who  could  be  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  government  with  the  same  power  and  influence  as  lord  Liver- 
pool had  exercised  for  continuing  the  system  of  compromise.  Mr. 
Canning  saw  the  difficulty,  and  offered  to  retire  if  the  king  could 
form  an  administration  wholly  composed  of  persons  thinking  as 
the  king  himself  thought.  His  Majesty  did  not  see  the  possibility 
of  maintaining  such  a  ministry;  and  finally  on  the  loth  of  April, 
gave  his  commands  to  Mr.  Canning  to  prepare,  with  as  little  de- 
lay as  possible,  a  plah  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  administra- 
tion.t 

On  the  1 2th  of  April  a  new  Writ  for  the  bdr^ugh  of  Newport 
Was  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  coiisequence  of  the 
acceptance  by  Mr.  Canning  of  the  office  of  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury.  At  the  same  time  it  was  agreed  that  the  House  should 
;4djoum  till  the  ist  of  May.  During  this  interval  the  greatest  ex- 
citement prevailed,  not  only  amongst  political  partisans,  but  in 
every  circle  in  which  the  characters  and  opinions  of  public  men- 
f6rmed  subjects  of  discussion.  The  commanding  talents  and  the 
ltt>eral  policy  of  Mr.  Canning  produced  •  a  very  extended  hope 
that  he  would  be  able  to  maintain  his  great  position  agairi^  the 
attacks  of  his  numerous  enemies.    At  this  time  lord  Eldon  wrote 

*  Guizot,  "  Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,"  p.  38.      1  "  Hansard,"  vol.  xvi.  col.  1007^ 
1  See  Now  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 
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^^^'<  the  whole  conversatioD  in  this  ' town  is  made  up  of  abusive,  ^ 
bitterly  abusire,  talk  of  pbople  about .  each  other-^all  fire  and 
flame ;  I  have  known  nothing  like  it"  *     It  was  pretty  generally 
known  that  the  offers  of  Mr.  Canning  to  six  of  his  late  colleagues  ' 
in  the.  Cabinet  had  been  esther  contemptuously  or  eivvlly  re^  - 
jected.    Those  of  his  colleagues  who  resigned  their  offices  before  ' 
or  on  the  12th,  were — the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  duke  of  Welling- 
ton, lord  Westmoreland,  lord  Bathiirst,  lord  Bexley,  and  Mr.  Peel;<> 
Mr.  Cannii^  went  into  the  Kingfs  closet  and  said,  presenting: 
these  letters  of  resignation  to  the  King,  '^Here,  sire^  is  that: 
which  disables  me  from  executing-  the  orders  I  have  recefi^^d  from  1 
you  respecting  the  formation  of  a  new  administration.     It  is  now' 
open  to  your  Majesty  to  adopt  a  new  course."    The  King  gave' 
Mr.  Canning  hh  hand  to  kiss^and  the  minister  had  to  look  around ' 
for  new  supporters.    Lord  Besdey  afterwards  withdrew  tils  rcsig- ' 
nation.     Lord  Melville  retired  from  the  office  of  First  LOird  of  the  I 
Admiralty,  and  the  duke  of-  Clarence  was-  appointed  Lord-High-* 
Admiral.    The  duke  of  Welliilgion,  contrary  to  the  desire  of  tlie ' 
King  and  his  minister,  subsequently  resigned,  in  addition  to  his^- 
seodfin  the  Cabinet,  his  office  of  Commander-in-chief.     When  the 
Houses  met,'  after  the  Easter  rc^cess,  on  the  ist  of  May,  Mn  Can- 
ning had  completed  the  formation  of  his  ministry,  f    On  that  day^ 
all  the  avenues  to  the  House  of  Commons  were  crowded  by  persons 
anxious  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  minister  so  beloved  and  trusted,  ^ 
so  feared  and  hated.    He  walked  up  the  old  staircase  which  led 
to  the  lobby  with  a  firm  and  agile  step,  and  one  of  the  crowd,  at  i 
least,  who  looked  upon  his  radiant  face,  thought  of  Burke*s  faniotds ' 
description  of  Conway,  "hope  elevated  and  joy  brightened  his' 
crest."  t    The  House  of  Commons  on  that  ni2:ht  oresented  an  un--' 
usual  spectacle.     S?r  Francis  Burdett  and  Mr.  Tierney  sat  im- ' 
mediately  behind  the  minister.     Mr.  Brougham  to6k  his  seat  on 
the  ministerial  side;  with  other  members  who  thhie  weeks  pre-' 
viously  had  sat  On  the  benches  of  Opposition.     In  the  House  oft 
Peers,  lord  Lyndhurstwas  on  the  woolsack.    Three  ne w peers  tdoV 
the  oaths,  viscount  Godericb  (late  Mr.  Robinson),  lord  Pluiikeff, 
and  lord  Tenterden.     Mr.  Peel  on  that  night  made  a  most  elabor-* 
ale  exposition  of  the  causes  which  had  led  to  the  re^i«:nation  ol* 
himself  and  other  members  of  the  late  government:     There  was 
no  acrimony  in  his  studied  oration.    Mr.  Cannings  had  the  gratify- ' 

•Twi88,v0U-n..I>.)53.  ■  *- 
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ing  assurance  from  Mr.  Broogham^  who  in  the  eminent  ]>ositia» 
Which  he  h^  won  had  the  right  to  speak  the  sentiments  of  a  la^^ 
and  powerful  body,  that  the  new  government  should  have  his  sap 
port,  without  the  possibility  of  his  taking  office  himself.  Mr.  Can- 
ning made  his  explanation  calmly  as  befitted  his  great  place.  He 
CO  aid  scarcely  then  have  been  prepared  for  tlie  fury  of  the  tempest 
with  which  he  was  soon  to  be  assailed.  In  the  House  of  Commons 
he,  with  his  friend  Huskissoa  by  his  side,  was  well  able  to  hoM 
his  ground  against  any  assailant*  Mr.  Peel  Sd  not  offer  any  op- 
position'  to  the  minister  which  could  hnply  a  difference  of  opin- 
ion amounting  to  personal  hostility..  A  few  of  the  immediate 
friends  of'  Mr.  Peel  were  not  so  guided  in  joining  what  has  been 
termed  "a  teasing  opposition.'*  Some  ^  of  that  species  of  orators 
called  the  yelpers,"  of  whom  Canning  was  the  terror,-*^for  his 
" lash  i  would  have  penetrated  the  bide  of  a  rhinoceros.'*  * — were 
perpetually. pestering  the  minister  '^to  give  some  explanation  ol 
the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  dissolution  of  the  late,  and  the 
formation  of  the  .^resent,  administration.'^  Canning  was  contented 
to  say,  '*  I  will  not  answer  a  single  question  relative  to  the  bte 
transactfO0s,  pnless  it  be  brought  forward  as  a  itiOtion."  .Mr. 
Brougham  steaulily  supported  Mr.^Canningin.his  determinatioa^. 
declaring  that  s«ch  qaestiods  were  really  Suggested  for  the  sake  of. 
e;bQiting  unfair  and  irregujiar  discussions.  AllQding  to  the  saimii 
taictics  that  had  been  practised  in  another  plsce,  lie  could  only.  ex*, 
pl-ei&s  his  unfeigned  regret  that  a  prayer  that  he  had  heard  on  the 
previous  SaAday  had  not  hitherto  been  fulfilled ^that  it  had  not 
y/^  pleased  Divine  Providence  *'to  eodue  all  the. nobility  with 
§^cei  wisdom  and  understanding."  Such  an  enUg^teomient  might 
have  saved  a  great  statesman  from  what  appeared  to  many  as  a 
blot  upon  his  otherwise  high-minded  career^  tOne  of  the  most  ju- 
dicious politicians  cf  another  country  ^s  spared  us  the  pain  of  ex« 
pressing  our  own  opinions  upon  the  condupt  of  the  most  distia« 
guished  amongst  the  Whigs  :  "  AtUcked  in  the  House  of  Peers 
bj  lord  Grey  with  haitghiy  tmd  contemptuous  violenci,  Mi'.  Can- 
ning had  been  but  feebly,  defended  by  his  unskilful  add  iatimidi^ 
ted  friends  in  that  House  ^  and  he  was  so  much  wounded  at  Ih&s, 
t^t  for  a  moment,-  it  is  said,  he  entertained  the  idea  of  resigning 
his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  obtaining  a  peerage,  that 
he  might  have  a^  ftpportunity  of  vindi^ting  hia  p<^icy  and  honour 
in  the  House  of  Lords."  f  He  might  have  calmly  said,  with  Lear, 
•*The  little  dogs  and  all,  see,  they  bark  at  me;'*  but  "toeth  that 

*■  Scott,  Dury  in  Lockhait*s  "  Li£«,*'  vd.  vlt. 
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pqi^^Ba  i£  it  bite''  would  l^ve  a  rankling  wQifpdr  TliCi  ^j^Jkf .  9! 
Itewcastle  might  call,  uppn  every  friend  of  l^i&^qoqatry  to  aid  V[^ 
<}ispos3e$sing  "  01^  wKo  v^as.  thq  mpst  proflig^e  ij^fpi^^r,  wha  h;^^ 
C^ver  bees  placed  ip  power/'  Si^ch  impotent  r^^^  ci^rie^  iX^  9^<^ 
s^tidot^.  .But  locd  Grjey  was  q(  aaotilief  order' of  miafls.  Lord, 
Holland  atood  up  boldly  to  defend  himaelf  and  his.friends  from  th^. 
charge  of  having  given  an  unwqrthy  suppprt  to  tbe  mia^t^r  thus, 
a3saUed  by  the  .s^trong  an4  the  impotent  He  showedj  aa  Mf* 
Brougham  had.  abovvj?^  how  the  lib^^  opiAionS)  qf  Mr,  Cs^im.iogi 
claimed  support  irf^r^  those  w^q  prpfessed  similar  principles. 

•  The  a/tack  by  lord,  Qrey  upqa  Mr.  Cs^nniag's  forc^ign  policy, 
wa&not  di£.cuJit;  qf  r^utaMon^/  ^But there  was pn/^, point  of  material, 
im^rtance  upGa\  w|^ich  lord.  Qrey  must  have  known  that  he.  could; 
x^ot  receive  an  answer  when  ^le  said,  **  I  ask  o|  th^,  noble  lords  op^^ 
posite,  or  of  any  ooo  of  them,  tp.  an^w£r  me,  aye  or  no^-^basoc 
l|a.s  not  ^^  ej^gag&ment  been  entered  into  not  to  ipripg  forward  the* 
Catlioliq  question  as  a  nieasure  of  goyern^ient  ?."  >.  He  added,  "  I^ 
^3iich.an  eng^gemept  h^ve  been  made,  tliat  at  once,  settles  my  mind, 
beioai^^e^  it  is  a  principle  w|)ich  I  have  always  oppo^.  It  19  noth-; 
\og  less  than  tlu^  vfhich  in  1807  I  rejected,  ^d  tp.whlci^  nothing 
shall,  ev^r  jnducq  P^P.to  ^gree.-'*  It  is  possible  that  .the  some- 
wba^t  loose  manner  in  which  George  IV.  was  accustomed  to  talk  o^ 
^tate  affairs  ,to  his  familiar  fri/ei^d3,  and  which  thus,  became  the^ 
tattle  of  the.  Court  cirple„  might  liave  warranted  lord  Grey  in  mon^ 
than  insinuating  ag^iji;i|5t  the  conduct  of  the  Prime  Minister  thatfhe. 
^d  given  anuncpn^tMutional  pledge  such  as  had  be^. refused  W  ^! 
ministry  9^  )vhiqh  lojd  Grey  hinfs^li  f qrmed  ^  P^*  in  J-807.  3ut  th^ 
con^dences  9^  his  m^e^ty  extended  beyopd, those  annrng -wbojo^  h^ 
fi^u^^d  a  life  of  gentle  dalliance  and  pji:aQticaI  jokes  ^t  the  Lodge  in 
Windsor  Great  Park.  The  ^uke  pf  Buckingham,  whom  he  raised  ta 
the  loftiest  em,inence  of  tl}c^  Peerage,  relates,  in  the  *^  Private  Diary  ". 
which  the  l^se^  of  thirt>v^ vie  y-f^^  b^  bro^ght  to  light,  that  the  king 
unbosomed  hio^el^  tP  him  in  the  mp^t  unreserved  maa/ier-astPthe 
i;ecent  changes  o(  s^dn^nistratioA.  The  duke  »ias  very  wroth  with 
Mr.  Canning^  wbo  had  not  propitiated  him  by  the  o^r  o£  som* 
great  o^Q)  althoi^gh  .the  GrenviUes  were  represented  in  the  Cabir 
9dt ;  and  he  was  himself  friendly  to>  Calholje  Emaocip^ion.  The. 
conversation  turned  upon  this  absorbing  question :  *'  Caiitning^'' 
said  the  kin^  '^  ha,$  pledged  himself  never  to  press  me  upop  th^ti 
subject,  and  never  to  be  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  that  does.** 
His.  u^$ty  fidded,  with  an  oath,  that  the  moment  his  ministef 
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**  chainged  his  line  he  goes."  •  We  can  understand  how  the  Itfng'f 
Uncontradicted  talk  might  have  provoked  the  indignation  of  \ord 
(brey  against  one  whom  he  deemed  ready  t6  sacrifice  honour 
for  power.  Two  years  afterwards  his  majesty  repeated  tfie  same 
narrative  of  what  passed  in  the  closet  when  there  was  no  witness 
present.  On  the  28th  of  March,  1829,  when  lord  Eldon  was  using 
his  influence  over  his  sovereign  to  prevent  the  Catholic  Reh'ef  Bill 
proposed  by  the  duke  of  Wellington  and  sir  Robert  Peel  becoming 
law,  the  ex-chancellor  makes  this  entry  in  his  Diary :  "  His  ma- 
jesty employed  a  very  consfderable  portion  of  time  in  stating  all 
that  he  represented  to  have  passed  when  Mr.  Canning  was  made 
Minister,  and  expressly  stated  that  Mr.  C.  would  never,  and  that 
he  had  engaged  that  he  would  never,  allow  him  to  be  troubled 
about  the  Roman  Catholic  question."  f  In  the  "  Memoirs  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel" — those  most  interesting  revelations  published  by 
the  trustees  of  his  papers, — this  passage  from  the  Diary  of  lord 
Eldon  is  quoted  by  him  for  the  purpose  of  appending  to  it  a  vin- 
dication of  the  character  of  the  man  of  whom  Mr.  Peel  raid  in  the 
great  debate  on  the  Catholic  Relief  in  1729— wishing  that  Mr. 
Canning  were  alive  to  reap  the  harvest  which  he  sowed,  and  to 
enjoy  the  triumph  which  he  gained, — **  I  was  on  terms  of  the  most 
friendly  intimacy  with  my  right  honourable  friend,  down  even  to 
the  day  of  his  death."  The  testimony' to  the  political  integrity  of 
Mr.  Canning  upon  the  question  of  Catholic  Emancipation  in  1827 
fs  as  follows  : — "  There  must  no  doubt  have  been  some  misappre- 
hension on  the  king's  mind  as  to  the  engagement  or  intentions  6£ 
Mr.  Canning  with  regard  to  the  Catholic  question.  I  feel  ver^ 
very  confident  that  Mr.  Canning  wotild  not  have  accepted  office 
having  entered  iuto  any  engagement,  or  given  any  assurances, 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  placing  his  government  and  himself 
in  that  relation  to  George  the  Fourth  with  respect  to  the  Catholic 
question  in  which  preceding  ministers  had  stood  to  George  the 
Third."  t  What  Sir  Robert  Peel  concluded  to  have  been  a  "  mis- 
apprehension on  the  king's  mind"  has  been  designated  by  a 
coarser  term  in  the  "  Private  Diary  "  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
which  contains  these  entries :  July  17 — Received  a  letter  from 
George  [Lord  Nugent] — *•  He  treats  the  pledge  of  Canning  not  to 
press  the  Catholic  question  as  a  lie  of  the  king's."  ....  July 
19 — "  I  had  a  long  letter  from  George,  strongly  urgent  against  the 

*  .'*  «  Private  Diary  of  RicHard,  t>ake  of  Bnekfngham,"  t86a,  Td.  i.  pp.  13  wA  14. 
t  Twiss,  '*  Life  of  Lord  Eldnn,"  vol.  lii.  p.  8a. 
t  **  Memoin  by  Sir  Robert  Peel|"  vol.  i.  p.  J75. 
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line  which  I  have  adopted,  and  declaring  the  king  to  tell  false- 
hoods, and  to  intend  to  deceive."  *  » 

Duriacr  the  twp  months  in  which  the  Session  was  continued 
after  the  re-assembling  of  Parliament  on 'the  ist  of  May,  the  irreg- 
ular discussions  in  both  Houses  left  but  little  opportunity  for  real 
progress  ini  the  nation's  business.  rThe  personal  hostility  to  Mr. 
Canning,  which  the  duke  of -.Wellington  almost  acknowledged,  was 
something  strange  in  parliamentary  tactics,  and  some  attributed  it 
to  the  traditional  jealousy  of  the  aristocracy,  whether  Whig  or 
Tory,  that  a  plebeian— an  adventurer — should  presume  to  take 
the  helm  of  the  State  instead  of  one  of  their  "Order."  Others 
ascribed  the  personal  attacks  of  many  peers  and  commoners  to  that 
hatred  of  genius,  too  often  entertained  by  mediocrity  of  under- 
standing. The  incessant  exhibition  of  this  spirit  rendered  it  im- 
possible for  the  minister  either  to  make  a  triumphant  display  of  his 
oratorical  power,  or. to  carry  through  any  measure  of  great  public 
importance.  He  spoke  for  the  last  time  on  the  i8th  of  June,. on 
the  subject  of  the  Corn-trade*  The  Session  was  closed  on  the  2nd 
of  July. 

When  men  were  speculating  in  February  on  the  probable  suc- 
cessor of  lord  Liverpool,  lord  Eldon  wrote,  "  I  should  suppose 
Canning's  health  would  not  let  him.  undertake  the  labour  of  the  sit- 
uation; but  ambition  wilt  attempt  anything  "f  The  prorogation 
of  Parliament  did  ndt  produce  the  usual  effect  of  comparative  re- 
laxation upon  the  toil-worn  Minister.  Four  years  previous,  Mr. 
Canning,  Mr.  Huskisson,  and  Mr.  Kobinson  were  described  after  a 
prorogation,  as  "  boys  let  loose  from  school."  The  American  minis- 
ter who  was  thus  astonished  at  the  deportment  of  grave  statesmen, 
was  more  astonished  when  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  after 
dinner,  proposed  that  the  company  should  play  at  the  game  of 
"  Twenty  Questions."  Complete  relaxation,  however  impaired  may 
be  the  health  of  a  Prime  Minister,  is  one  of  the  few  things  which 
he  is  utterly  powerless  to  command.  Mr.  Canning  had  an  inter- 
view with  the  king  on  the  30th  of  July,  when  his  majesty  was  so 
struck  by  the  looks  of  the  Premier,  to  whom  he  had  given  a  cor- 
dial supp6rt,  that  he  sent  his  own  physician  to.  attend  him.  The 
next  day  Mr.  Canning  had  to  work  in  Downihg-street,  The  duke 
of  Devonshire  had  lent  him  his  villa  at  Chiswick,  in  the  belief  that 
change  of  *^ir  would  restore  him.  He  occupied  the  bedroom  in 
which  Fox  had  died.  '  On  the  31st  a  few  friends  had  dined  with 
him;  but  he  retired  early.    The  suffering  from  internal  inflamm* 

*  **  Private  D'lary/*  toI.  L  p.  si.    S«e  Note  tit  end  o|  Cub  chapter, 
t  ?yini  vol.  ii.  p.  583. 
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tfon  which  he  felt  on  thstt  last  night  of  July,  termiiiafed  m  hfs 
death  on  the  8th  of  August.  He  was  buried  In  Westminster  Ab* 
bey  on  the  r6t!h  in  the  most  private  manner.  But  the  universal 
display  of  soiYow  told  more  than  any  funereal  pomp  that  a  great 
man  had  departed. 

The  settlement  of  a  treaty  between  Gre^t  Britain,  France,  and 
Russia,  on  the  subject  of  the  affairs  of  Greece,  was  the  latest,  as  it 
Was  amongst  the  most  important,  of  the  official  acts  of  Mr.  Can- 
ning. That  ti'eaty  was  signed  on  the  7tli  of  July,  1827.  Forty 
Jears  had  elapsed  since,  a  schoolboy  at  Eton,  he  had  written  a 
very  eloquent  poem  on.*' The  Slavery  of  Greece."  He  painted 
the  ancient  ^ories  of  her  arms  and  her  arts  ;  he  evoled  the  great 
names  of  h6r  pffiflosophers  and  her  poets,  to  point  the  contrast  of 
her  glories  fading  itrto  shatncf, — servitude  binding  in  its  galling 
chain  those  who  had  stood  up  against  Asia's  millions, — cities 
mouldering,— :the  fallen  colxrtnh  on  the  dusty  ground, — worst  of  all, 
the  sons  of  the  freedom-breathing  land  sighing  In  abject  bondage; 
groaning  at  the  labours  of  the  oar  or  of  the  mln6,  trembling  before 

"  The  glitt'ring  tyranny  of  Qthijian's  sons.*'  • 

The  position  of  Greece  since  1821  was  such  as  to  arouse  the 
deepest  sympathies  of  every  Englishman  who  knew  anything  of 
her  ancient  story.  The  Greeks  in  that  year,  seizing  the  opportunity 
of  a  war  between  the  sultan  and  Ali  Pasha,  rose  in  revolt.  A 
proclamation  issued  by  the  archbishop  of  Patras  produced  a  gen- 
eral insurrection.  For  six  years  a  cruel  and  devastating  war  had 
gone  on,  in  which  the  Greeks,  at  first  successful,  had  more  and 
more  quailed  before  the  greater  force  which  the  Porte  was  able  at 
last  to  being  against  them,  by  employing  the  disciplined  troops  of 
the  pasha  of  Egypt.  The  story  of  this  war  has  a  peculiar  interest 
to  us  in  connection  with  the  individual  efforts  of  Englishmen  to 
promote*  this  struggle  for  freedom, — of  t3yron,  who  died  at  Mis- 
.solonghi  witli  *'  Greece  "  on  his  lips, — of  Cochrane,  whose  hopes 
of  rousing  the  Greek  leaders  to  decisive  and  unanimous  action  came 
to  an  end  when  all  was  lost  at  the  great  battle  before  Athens.  In 
September,  1826,  the  Divan  having  obstinately  refused  to  enter 
into  negotiations  with  those  over  whom  they  considered  themselves 
the  absolute  masters, — those  "who  form  part  of  the  nations  in- 
habiting the  countries  conquered  ages  ago  by  the  Ottoman  arms,'*f 
— the  British  Government  proposed  to  Russia  that  the  Porte  should 
be  apprised  that  the  result  of  this  obstinacy  would  be  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  independence  of  Greece.  What,  according  to  interna- 
tional laws,  shottld  •  be  th^  l^aafs  M  thns  recognition,  wa&  clearly 

*  Microcosm,  1787,  No.  $.  t  Manifesto'oY  tbfc  6ttoinin  'Polhtf  iSaj. 
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Ui(J  dP-^P  by  Mr.  Canning.  The  Ti;rks  ^ore  to  be  fol4  A3.1  OXf^ 
Britain  AA^  Russia  "  woujd  look  to  Greece  with  ^n  ,^e  pf  ^vour, 
and  with  a  disposition  to  seize  the  first  ocqasjon  of  recognizing,  a? 
.^n  inclependent  state,  such  portion  of  her  territory  as  should  iave 
freed  itself  from  Turkish  doipinion  j  provided  that  such  state 
should  have  shown  itself  substantially  c;ip0ble  of  maintaining  an 
independent  existence,  of  carrying  on  a  governn>e!iit  of  its  own,  of 
controlling  its  own  military  and  nav^l  forces,  and  of  being,  rpsp/>D- 
Fible  to  other  nations  for  the  observance  of  international  laws  ^^^ 
the  discharge  of  international  duties."  '  Such  was  the  expositipp 
which  the  British  governnient  then  adoptpd,  in  the  affairs  .of 
Greece,  of  the  principles  which,  shquld  detern^ine  the  recpgnitio^ 
of  the  independence,  of  a  revolting  or^epar^ting  state.  The  prin- 
ciple of  wh^t  should  constitute  a  belligerent  was  laid  down  with 
equal  clearness  by  Mr.  Canning  at  an  earlier  stage  of  this  convict : 
"The  character  of  belligerency  is  not  so  much  a  principle  as  a  fact. 
A  certain  degree  of  force  and  consistency  acquired  by  any  mass  jcf, 
population  engaged  in  war  entitles  that  population  to  be  treated  as 
a  belligerent,  a,nd  even  if  their  title  were  questionable  renders  jst 
the  interest,  well  understood^  pf  all  civilized  nations  so  to  tre^t 
them.  ,Fprwhat  is  the  alternative^?  A  pow^ror^conjrpunity  (which- 
ever it  may  be  called)  which  is  at  war  with,  fuother,  and  >vhicji 
covers  the  sea  with  its  cruisers,  must  either  be  acknowledged  as  a 
belligerent,  or  treated  as  a  pirate." 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  July,  1827,  it  was  agreed 
that  instructions  should  be  s^nt  to  the  r^pr/e&Qofatives  at  Constan- 
tinople of  the  three  contracting  Powers  that  they  should  present  a 
Joint  declaration  to  the  Divan,  stating  that  as  the  war  of  extermina- 
tion had  been  prolonged  for  six  years,  producing  results  ^hocjcing 
to  humanity,  and  inflictmg  intolenable  injury  on  the  commerce  of 
all  nations,  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  admit  that  the  fate  of 
Greece  cor\cerned  exclusively  the  Ottoman  Porte.  They  were  to 
offer  their  mediation  between  the  Sublime  Porte  and  the  Greeks 
to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  to  settle  by  amicable  negotiation  the 
relations  which  ought  for  the  future  .to  exist  between  tliem,  and  to 
propose  that  all  acts  of  hostility  should  be^snspended  by  an 
armistice.  A  similar  proposition  shtHild  be  made  to  the  <3reeks. 
A  month  was  to  be  given  to  the  Ottoman  Porte  to  make  known  its 
determination.  If  no  ansiv&r.weift' FOiurned,  or  an  .evasive  <aiu>-w9r 
were  given,  the  Divan  wa^to'be  lirfbrmed  that  the  three  Powers 
would  fhemsejlv^s  interfere  to  establish  an  armistice.  Although 
the  admirals  of  the  allied  squadrons  of  the  three  Powers  were  to 
be  instructed  to  take  coercive  measures  to  enforce  an  armistice; 
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they  were  to  be  warned  against  any  hostile  step  which  would  be 
contrary  to  the  pacific  character  which  the  three  Powers  were  de- 
sirous to  impart  to  their  interference. 

•  Such  were  the  views  of  a  statesman  who,  ardently  desiring  the 
preservation  of  peace,  would  not  hesitate  to  enforce  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  international  law  that  should  govern  the  recognition  of  a 
belligerent  Power,  and  of  a  State  claiming  to  be  independent 
These  were  principles  which  would  remain  for  our  guidance  in  all 
future  questions  involving^  a  similar  exercise  of  discretion  and  for- 
bearance, but  calling  for  resolute  action  when  it  might  become  ne- 
cessary to  assert  the  right  of  civilized  communities  to  decide  upon 
such  questions  without  reference  to  the  passions  and  prejudices  of 
jfehe  contending  parties.  Mr.  Canning  was  most  anxious,  in  the 
terrible  conflict  between  Turks  and  Greeks,  to  avoid  any  course  of 
action  which  would  lead  to  direct  hostilities,  and  especially  to  avert 
the  possible  danger  of  a  policy  of  absolute  jieutrality  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain  which  might  have  placed  the  Turkish  empire  at  the 
feet  of  Russia.  By  completing  the  treaty. with  Russia  and  France, 
he  secured  that  co-operation  which  would  prevent  that  separate 
action  of  Russia  which  would  have  necessarily  resulted  in. her  own 
aggrandizement.  All  the  complicated  previous  negotiations  for 
the  pacification  of  Greece  had  reference  to  this  difficulty. 
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Earl  of  Hanrowby  .       .       • 

Lord  Lyndhurst      .        .        • 

Duke  of  Portland    . 

Right  Hon.  Otorgt  Canttkig  • 

Right  Hon.  W.  S.  Bourne      . 

'  VStoonot  Dudley  and  Ward  « 
Viscount  Godedch 

Right  Hon.  C.  W.  W.  Wynn. 
Lord  Bexley  . 

Right  Hon.  William  Huskisson 

Vnooont  Palnerston 

•Right  Hon.  Gebrge  Tiemey  . 

Karl  of  Carlisle       .       . 


President  of  the  Council  \  succeeded  by  the  Dnke 
of  Portland. 

Lord  Chancellor. 

Lord  Privy  Seal ;  succeeded  by  the  Earl  of  Carlisle. 

First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer. 

Secretary  of  State  for  the  Horn;  Department ;  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Marquees  of  Lansdowne. 

Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Secretary  of  State  for  the  Department  of  War  and 
Colonies. 

President  of  the  Board  ^of  Control. 

Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster. 

Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  andPretidencof  the  Board  of 
T-ade. 

Secrttar^t-War. 

MaaCer  oi  the  Mint 

First  Commissioner  of  Woods  and  Foresta ;  tuooeeded 
by  the  Right  Hon.  W.  S.  Bourne. 
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NOTE  ON  THE  NEGOTIATIONS  WHICH   PRECEDED 
MR.  CAJ^NItfG'S  PREMIERSHIP. 
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The  editor  of  the  *'  Private  Diary  '*  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham  announces  that  pof^ 
tion  which  relates  to  an  audience  of  George  IV.  as  of  singular  interest :  *'  such  an  exposi- 
tion of  ministerial  intrigue  does  not  exist  in  any  published  work."  We  are  constrained 
to  beltt^ve  that  the  whole  of  the  exposition,  whether  refating  to  the  diike  of  Wellingtoni 
Mr.  Peel,  or  Mr.  Canning,  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  figment  of  the,  king's.'  We  have 
noticed  in  the  text  what  his  Majesty  said  as  tft  a  pledge  given  by  Mr.  Canning  (p.  613). 
We  have  a  few  words  to  write  upon  what  the  duke  of  Buckingham  accepted  as  a  story 
eleariy  made. out  '^against  Poel  and  the  duke  of  Wiallington,  thie  t/atii  pf  «hlch'  I  cannot 
doubt.*'  Twice,  said  the  kiog,  he  saw  tlie,duke  ci,  .WelUogton,  and  twice  the  duke  sajd 
that  *•  he  could  not  be  his  minister  *' — "  the  duke  persevered  in  excluding  himself."  The 
king  went  on  to  say  that  **  at  last  Ptel,  who  had  kept  a  very  high  and  mighty  bearing" 
agreed  It}  Meet  Canning,  and  arfter  this  meeting- wrote  to  I^  to  say  that  oiie  liad'been 
suggested  (VB  Primicr  whose  name  ho  did  no(Ji)cra  to'put  in  writing-j  thaf  delays  intervenod, 
and  that  at  last  **  ?ee1  came  tc  the  king  and  thundered  out  the  duke  of  Wellington's  name," 
upon  which  hsi  majesty  said  that  "having  been  refused  twice  by  the  duke  himself,"  he 
woodd  niM,  **ht  the  eleventh 'hour,  have  k  man  cmmnied  down  Ms  thfoat."  •  Feel  th4n 
refused  ;to  rxt  with  Cahniog>;  the  king  refused  to  aecepc  W<^lmgton  ;  named  Otftning'  m 
his  minister ;  and  (hen  the  rcciroationr  took  place. 

The  drcumstances  thus  recorded  una  credited  are  totally  at  variance  with  the  state- 
ments and  documents  published  by  Mr.  Stapleton  in  1859.  Mr.  Canning  had  a  long 
audience  of  the  kii|g  on  the  27th  of  Mflrch,  the  pourlacuift^  of  which  a^  minutely  detail^  in 
a  paper  dictated  by  him  to  his  secretary.  O-^tw^en  the  sistpf  March  and  the  6th- of 
April,  he  had  n^-  communication  with  the  king  on  tlu  ".ubject  of  the  cabinet  arrangennents ; 
•b^he  had  frequent  Conferences  with' the' duke  of  Wellington  and  Mr.  Peel.  On  tne  ^(h 
of  April-,:  Hi*  Canning^  ^  tke  kinj^^  '^^tmmmmdt  wfjk  Mr.  PecB,  "  who  «4me.  for  th0  pir- 
pose  of  stating  the  name  of  an  inclividuai  lyhose  appointment  as  premier  Mr.  Peel  con- 
ceived likely  to  solve  all  difhculties.*'  lliat  individual  was  the  duke  of  Wellington* 
Under  hhn  Mr.  Canning  HecHnec^  td  terve,  as  the  duke  «  for  years  had  been  comba^^ 
in  (he  cabbet  Mr;  Cannirig's  BystsBix)f  foreign  poHcjr."  '  On  the  Mxt  day  the  king  gave 
his  oomman^s  to  Mr.  Canning  to  prepare  a  plan  for  the  recoostniction  of  the  administn- 
tion.  The  **  story  clearlj^  made  cut  against  Mr.  Peel  and  the  duke  of  Wellington,"  like 
many  other  stories,  is  destt^yed  by  a  little  cross-examinalion.  So  fcir  from  the  king  reihts- 
hif  the  dolte  of  Wellington,  ba  sent  Mr.  Pfeei  to  Mr.'  Oumitag  to  enUaioar  to  induoe  Uia 
to  acoept  the  duke  as  the  Anti-Catholic  bead  of  the  Ministry. 
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CHAPTER  Xk'lX. 

India.— Retrospect  from  1807  to  i8s6. — iiord  Minto  Governor-GeneFal.— Mutiny  of 
Officers  at  Madras. — Trade  of  India  thrown  open. — Government  of  the  Marquess  of 
Hastings.— War  with  Nepaul.— War  with  the  Plndarees.— Tfae  War  terminated,  and 
the  Mahratta  Confederacy  broken  up.— Conquest  of  Ceylon. — Singapore* — Malacca* — 
Lord  Amherst  Govemor->Gerteral. — War  with  the  Birman  Empire.— Campaign  of  Sir 
Arcl)i|bald  Canqiibell.— Peace  with  the  Birmeae.— Bombardment  and  Capture  of  Bhurt- 
pore. — Regulation  of  the  Press  in  India.— The  case  of  Mr.  Byckiogbam.— Material 
progress  of  British  India. 

At  the  openmg  of  the  Session  of  Parliament  at  the  end  of  182^ 
the  Hoa9fes^»^re  informed  of  the  termination  of  war  In  the  Birmese 
territories,  and  of  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  highly  honourable  to 
the  British  arms,  and  to  the  cooncils  of  .the  British  Govemmeat  in 
India.     From  1824  there  had  been  war  with  the  Birman  Empire,  lord 
Amherst  being  Governor-General.     From  1813  to  1822,  during  the 
igoverament  of  the  marquess  of  Hastings,  there  had  been  .war  with 
the  Nepa«iesc,  and  war  with  the  Pindarees,'the  latter  war  involv- 
ing changes   in  the  relations  of  the   British  power  with  native 
.princes,  which  eventually  led  to  their  complete  submission.     From 
1^7  to  1 81 2  there  had  been  war 'with  the  Rafah  of  Travattcore-; 
there  "had  been  tnutinies  in  the  native  ahViy;  anid^  by  a  s*erie's 
of  hostile  operations,  the  British  liad  become  the  sole  European 
'power  in   India.     Lord  Minto  was  GovemorX^eneral '  d^i^g  <'this 
•first  period,  succeeding  lord  CornwaJIis  after  the  very  "brief '.  term 
!p£  his  goveruiToent.*   .We  propose  to  ;  take  a  brief  ^survey  of  the 
'^venCS  of  tbisxpertod-of  twenty  years^  chiriiig  which « time  thispefliad 
been  important  chariges  in  the  relailftWIs  of  the  State  to  'the  East 
.India  Company,  ^nd  a  general  impatience  amo^xgst  the  opnun^cial 
TCdmni^unky fttthe oonlintfance  of  their  mondpoly^  and tdttht some- 
what arbitrary  regutatiotts  by^hffch  tt'^s  'AeertrednfeCefsl^ty  tb 
uphold  their  exclusive  privileges.     But  there   had  never  been  a 
year  in  which  the  British  empire  in  India  was  not  extending  and 
consolidating,  and  the  same  courage,  fortitude,  and  perseverance 
evinced  in  military  enterprises  which  first  laid  the  foundations  of 
that  empire,  and  would  still  have  to  sustain  it  through  years  of 
danger  and  difficulty.     Nor  let  us  forget  that,  during  these  twenty 
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jP^fs  in  wbieh  %hc  native  powers  adyerAe  to  our  rule  aikl  influence 
lyere  leither  qriished  or  propitiated,  sQn\e  ef{^rts  Were  .made  to 
2|<rComplish  a  more  icorn pie te  subjection  of  the  oative  populations 
, by  ^ civil  tule  pf  •  justice  and  beneficence, , by  riepressingi.as  far  as 
wasrsafe,  the  barbarous  rites  0f  l^h^ir.idolatifies  and  superstitions, 
a^d  by  winning  ^bem  over,  to  soine  possible  recognition  of  Chris- 
tian principles  by  encouraging  rsAher  than  repressing  efforts  for 
their  conversion,  and  by  the.  establishiQient  o£  an  Anglican  Church, 
,whp3€i  first  bishops  were  tdlerant  as  well  as  zealous,  active  in  well- 
dpjngjiof  high  talent,  a^  of  biameless  life.  » 

At  the  beginning  of  1807  India  was  at  peace.  On  the  death  of 
the  marquess  Cornwall  is,  tlie  iK)wersof  the  Governor-General  weie 
tempprarily  exercised  by  sir  George  Barlow,  who  was  subsequetitly 
entrusted  with  the  fuU  aujLhority  of  his  post  by  the  Coiirt  of  Direc- 
tors. The  Grenville  adroinistration  had  just  come  intonffice,  a»d 
they  wt^hied  to. bestow  the  appointment  upon  one  o£  their  ownsup- 
povters,  and. e$pQciaUy  upon  some  nobleman.  Tlie  harmony  that 
had  hitherto  $ubaisted  between  the  two  independent- bodies  in  whom 
was  vested  the  government  of  India,  was  now  interrupted.  The 
'{ministry,  who  bad  at  first  consented  to  the  coniinuahce  in. office  :of 
.  sir  George 'Barlow,  recalled,  him,  by  an  exercise 'of  r  the -noyal  prerdg- 
ative,  indirect  opposition  to  the  Boatdof  Directoiis.  The  debates  in 
Parliament  on  this  subject  were  icontinjued  and  violent.  The  con- 
flict was  finally  settled  by  tlie  appointment  of  lord  >f  into.  The  trah* 
quillity  of  hjls  government  "was  after  a  while  seriously  disturbed 
by  an  outbreak  against  the  power  of  t!ie  Company  at  Ti^vancooe. 
There  was  war  against  the  Rajah  of  this  state,  which  originated 
in  a  dispute  between  his'Dewan,  or  chief  minister,  and  the  Brit- 
ish resident.  His  troops  Avere  beaten  in  tlie  field  during  I'SoS, 
and. the  lines  of  Travancore  beitigstoroaedat  the  beginning  of  1809, 
and  other  forts  captured,  relations  of  amity  between  the  Company 
and  the  Rajah  were  restored.  A  more  serious  danger  arose  out  of 
^  circumstance  which  appears  now  amongst  the  most  incredible 
things  of  the  pajst  The  ofiiGers  of  the  Madras  army,  who- had  long 
been  stirred  up  to  discontent,  had  mutinied,  and  lord  Minto,  in 
August,  180^,  sailed  for  Madras  to  quell  this  extraordinary  in- 
subordination of  British  officeri^.  There  were  various,  and  contra- 
dictory regulatipns  existing  in  the  .  several  Presideneies,  There 
were  inequalities  in  the  ra^  of  allowances.  At  Madlpas,:whatt]ie 
Council  termed  ''  a  very  dangerous  spirit  of  cabal'  '**  had  been 
pointed  out  as  early  as  March,  {807,  by  \U&  Cottttdf  U>  the  Court 
of  Directors.  There  was  there  an  oflicer  high  in  .eonifoand,  liie«i- 
tenant-colonel  St.  Leger,  who  was  described  in  the  despatch  of  the 
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Council  as  *^  the  champion  of  the  rights  of  the  Company's  aimy.' 
Colonel  St.  Leger,  as  well  as  other  officers,  was  suspended  by  an 
'  order  of  the  ist  of  May,  and  then  open  mutiny  burst  out  at  Hy- 
'  derabad,  Masulipatani,  Seringapatam,  and  other  places.      On  one 
.  occasion  only  was  blood  shed  in  this  extraordinayy  revolt.     Many 
of  these  officers  were  very  young  men,  who  were  incited  to  acts  of 
insubordination  by  the  example  of  their  seniors.     Brave  as  were 
the  British  officers  in  the  field,  their  exclusiveness  and  assumption 
of  superiority  were  offensive  to  civilians  and  dangerous  in  their 
intercourse  wiWi  the  natives.      These  misguided  men  gradually 
returned  to  habits  of  obedience.  In  September  lord  Min to  published 
an  amnesty,  with  the  exception  of  eighteen  officers,  nearly  all  bi 
whom  chose  to  resign  rather  than  to  abide  the  judgment  of  a  court- 
martial.     It  now  became  the  wish  of  all  to  obliterate  the  painful 
remembrance  of  the  past.     During  this  alarming  period,  in  which 
the  mutiny  of  the  officers  might  have  led  to  the  entire  disorganiza- 
tion of  the  Sepoy  army,  the  King's  troops  noanSfested  the  most 
entire  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  Goven)or-<l^eneral.      Lord 
Wellington,  engrossing  as  #as   his  duty  in  Spain  in  December 
1809,  wrote  from  Badajoz  to  colonel  Nkilkrolm,  to  express  how  much 
he  felt  on 'what  liad  passed  in  the  Madras   establishment;^ — "I 
scarcely  recognize  in  those  transactionij  the  men  for  whom  1  enter- 
'  tained  so  much  respect  and'  had  sowiich  regard  a  few  years  back.'* 
-  Those  transactions,  he  said,  were  •'  cbnsequences  of  the  first  ferror 
*  «— that  is,  of  persons  in  authority  marking  partisans  of  those  placed 
under  them,  instead  of  making  all  obey  the  constituted  authorities 
of  the  State.'?  ♦ 

During  the  administration  of  lord  Minto  a  number  of  success- 
ful operations  were  undertaken  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  which, 
in  iS-Po,  gave  us  possession  of  Amboyna  and  the  Banda  isles,  of  the 
.  island  of  Bourbon,  and  of  the  Mauritius.'  The  most  im^jortant  of 
these  conquests  was  the  rich  Island  of  Java,  which,  after  a  severe 
battle  with  the  Dutcb  troops  ftear  the  capital,  capitulated' in  1810. 
Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  who  was  appointed  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
J a^^a,  described  ft  as  ** (he 'other  India."  It  passed  out  of  our 
hands  at  the  Peace — a  circumstance  attributed ''bj^  many  to  the 
complete  ignorance  of  the  British  government  of  the  great  value  of 
this  possession.  The  policy  df  the  Court  of  Directors  \Vus  to 
maintain  peace  as  long  as  possible  upoh  the  continent  of  India,  arid 
thus  the  depredations  of  thePindarees  and  the  Nepaulese  were 
not  met  by  the  Govenior^General'with  arty  vigorous  measures  6f 
repressSion.    He  demanded  redoes*  of  the  Rajah  of  NepauT  for  tHe 
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outrages  of  his  people,  but  he  did  not  make'  any  more  effecti^l 
demonstration  to  compel  a  less  injurious  conduct.  His  diplomacy 
had  for  its  main  object  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  the  French 
in  the  peninsula.  He  concluded  treaties  with  the  Ameers  of  Scinde, 
and  with  the  King  of  Caubul,  of  which  the  terms  of  friendship 
were,  that  they  should  restrain  the  French  from  settling  in  their  terri- 
tories. With  Persia,  where  France  was  endeavouring  to  establish 
her  iniluence,  a  treaty  was  concluded,  binding  the  sovereign  tg 
resist  the  passage  of  any  European  force  through  his  country 
towards  India. 

T.he  usual  term  of  a  Governor-General's  residence  being  com- 
pleted, lord  Minto  resigned  in  1S13,  and  proceeded  to  EngUnc!. 
He  came  at  the  time  when  a  material  alteration  was  at  hand  in  Ui<: 
position  of  the  East  India  Company.  By  the  Statute  of  Queen 
Anne,  and  by  successive  Acts  of  Parliament,  the  Company  had  the 
excltLsive  privilege,  as  regarded  English  subjects,  of  trading  to  all 
places  east  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  as  far  as  the  straits  of 
Magalhaens.  In  March,  181 3,  the  House  of  Commons  resolved 
Itself  into  a  Committee  to  consider  the  affairs  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany. The  Government  proposed  that  the  charter  of  the  Company 
should  be  renewed  for  twenty  years,  during  which  term  they 
should  retain  the  exclusive  trade  to  China,  but  that  the  trade  to 
India  should  be  thrown  open  on  certain  conditions.  The  Govern- 
ment also  proposed  to  appoint  a  bishop  for  India,  and  three  arch- 
deacons* The  Committee  examined  various  witnesses.  The  first 
witness  was  Warren  Hastings,  then  eighty  years  of  age.  He  ex- 
pressed his  decided  opinion  that  the  settlement  of  Europeans  would 
be  fraught  with  danger  to  the  peace  of  the  country  and  the  security 
of  the  Company,  and  that  the  trade  between  India  and  England, 
as  then  regulated,  was  far  more  beneficial  than  if  perfecdy  free. 
On  the  subject  of  the  propagation  of  Christianity  in  India,  and  the 
proposed  episcopal  establishment,  his  evidence  is  described  as 
having  evinced  '^  a  most  philosophic  indifference.''  *  The  debates 
in  both  House  on  the  Resolutions  occupied  four  months  of  tiie 
session.  A  Bill  was  finally  passed  by  v^hich  the  trade  to  India 
was  thrown  open  as  proposed,  the  territorial  and  commercial 
branches  of  the  Company's  affairs  were  separated,  and  the  king  was 
empowered  to  Create  a  bishop  of  India,  and  three  archdeacons,  to 
be  paid  by  the  Company. 

Lord  Minto  was  succeeded  as  Governor-General  by  the  earl  of 
Moira,  afterwards  marquess  of  Hastings,  who  took  possession  of 
the  government  on  the  4th  of  October,  1313.     During  1814  aod 
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I  Si  5  ihtre  was  war  between  the  British  ahd  the  Nepaulese.  Thik 
Is  sometimes  called  the  Gorkha  war,  from  that  portion  of  Nepaul 
which  surrounded  Gorkha,  the  capital,  and  which  was  originally 
subject  to  the  separatcTrule  of  one  of  the  princes  of  the  Nepaul 
dynasty.  The  Gorkhas  at  the  period  of  the  government  of  the 
marquess  of  Hastings  were  subjecting  all  the  smaller  states  to  their 
dominion,  and  were  able  to  maintain  an  army  of  twelve  thousand 
disciplined  men,  who  were  clothed  and  accoutred  like  the  British 
sepoys.  As  they  advanced  towards  the  British  possessions  on  the 
northern  frontier,  they  manifested  a  desire  to  try  their  strength 
against  the  Company's  troops,  and  exhibited  their  ill-will  in  1814 
by  attacking  two  police-stations  ih  the  districts  of  Goruckpoor  and 
Sarun,  and  by  massacring  all  the  troops  in  the  garrisons  there. 
Tht  first  operations  of  the  British  troops  were  unsuccessful ;  but 
in  1815  Sir  David  Ochteriony  was  enabled  to  dislodge  the  Gorkhas 
from  their  hill-forts,  and  to  compel  their  commander,  Ammer 
Singh,  to  capitulate.  A  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  at  the  end 
of  1815,  but  its  ratification  by  the  Rajah  being  withheld,  a  large 
British  army  advanced  to  Khatmandu,  the  present  capital  of 
Nej>au!.  The  treaty  was  ratified  and  the  war  concluded  at  the 
•beginning  of  i8f6.  Some  portions  of  territory  were  ceded  to  the 
Company ;  but  for  the  most  part  the  chiefe  wlio  had  been  expeliied 
by  the  conquering  Gorkhas  were  restored  to  their  ancient  posses- 
sions. 

The  province  of  Mai wa  was  the  chief  seat  of  a  body'of  free- 
booters, the  Pindarees,  who  carried  on  a  wiar  of  dcfvastation  witli 
peaceful  neighbours,  and  Were  more  formidable  from  their  want  of 
that  political  organization  wliich  constitutes  a  state.  They  lived  in 
separate  societies  of  one  or  two  hnhdred;  governed  each  by  its  chief, 
but  they  Were  always  i^eady  to  combine  under  one  supreme  chief 
for  the  puqwses  of  their  marauding  expeditions.  In  1S14  fifteeta 
thousand  horsemen  were  assembled  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Nerbudda,  under  a  leader  nartied  CheetoQ.  In  October,  1815,  they 
seized  the  opportunity  Of  our  troops  being  engaged  in  the  Ne 
paulese  war  to  cross  tj^e  Nerbudda,  and  having  plundered  and 
devastated  a  territ-ory  of  our  ally,  the  Nitam  of  the  Deccan,  re- 
crossed  the  Nerbudda  to  prepare  for  another  raSd  With  a  greater 
force.  Between  the  5th  of  February  and  the  17th  of  May,  1816, 
they  had  again  collected  an  immense  booty,  ivith  which  thriy  retired, 
not  only'harviiig  devastated  the  lands  of  our  allies,  but  within  the 
Company^s  frontiers  having  plundered  more  than  three  huridfdd 
villages  and*  put  to  death  or  tortured  more  than  four  thousabd 
individuals.     These  fierce  and  successful  attacks  of  the  Pindarees 
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were  not  solely  instigated  by  their  own  desire  for  the  rich  booty  of 
peaceful  provinces.  They  would  scarcely  have  ventured  to  defy 
the  British  power  had  they  not  been  secretly  supported  by  a  con- 
federacy of  Mahratta  potentates.  The  Governor^General  had 
obtained  certain  information  tliat  the  Peishwa,  the  Rajah  of 
Nagpore,  Scindia,  Holkar  the  )Ounger,  and  Ameer  Khan,  were 
preparing  in  concert  with  the  Findarees  to  invade  the  Company's 
territories  whilst  our  troops  were  engaged  in  the  Nepaulese  war. 
The  Governor-General,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  with  Nepaul, 
applied  to  the  authorities  at  home  for  permission  to  carry  on  the 
war  with  the  Pindarees  upon  a  great  scale.  Till  this  permission 
should  arrive  he  had  only  to  keep  the  Bengal  army  in  advanced 
cantonments.  When  his  warrant  for  extended  operations  did 
arrive,  the  marquess  of  Hastings  was  ready  with  an  army  in  each 
of  the  three  presidencies  to  ^take  the  field  against  the  Pindarees, 
and  against  ail  their  open  or  secret  supporters.  The  immensity 
of  his  preparations,  says  a  French  writer,  was  determined  by  the 
inoportance  of  his  designs.  *'The  Governor-General  took  the 
resolution  to  complete  the  plan  conceived  long  before  and  pursued 
without  relaxation  by  his  predecessors — the  absolute  conquest  of 
the  Peninsula."  *  Whether  or  nosuch  a  design,  which  was  regarded 
at  home  as  a  dream  6i  ambition,  had  urged  the  marquess  of  Has- 
tings to  undertake  a  war  of  enormous  magnitude,  it  is  quite  certain 
that  the  issue  of  that  war  was  another  most  decided  adv&ncein  the 
assertion  of  our  supremticy,  which  manifestly  tended  to  "  the  abso- 
lute conquest  of  the  Peninsula." 

At  the  end  of  September,  I'Siy,- orders  were  "issued  for  a  simul- 
taneous movement  of  the  army  of  Bengal  tinder  the  command 
of  the  Governor-General,  of  the  army  of  the  Deccan  under  the 
command  of  sir  Thomas  Hrslop,  and  of  various  corps  from  dif- 
ferent stations,  each  marching  to  points  from  which  the  Pinda- 
rees could  be  surrounded,  and  at  the  same  time  their  Mahratta 
and  other  supporters  prevented  from  uniting' the fr  forces.  His 
not  within  our  limits  .to  attempt  any  detail  of  this  very  compli- 
cated warfare.  The  war  with  the  Pindarees  was  terminated 
in  the  spring  of  f8f8,  with  the  entire  destruction  or  dispersion 
of  these  terrible  marauders.  The  best  historian  of  the  eve*vte 
'Vi^Hch  ted  to  this  most  deshable  result  is  sir  John  Malcolm,  <who 
was  hitn^eflf  one  of  the  most  active  and  sagaci^tis  of  the  British 
commander^.  Tlieir  complete- extincrion  has  been  graphically  de- 
scribied  by  him  :**  Within  five  years  afteir  their  name  had  spread 
terror  and  dismdy  over  all  India,  there  remained  not  a  spot  that  a 
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Pindaree  could  call  his  home.  They  had  been  hunted  Kke  wild 
beasts,  numbers  had  been  killed,  all  ruined,  those  who  espoused 
their  cause  liad  fallen.  Early  in  the  contest  they  were  shunned 
like  a  contagion, — ^the  timid  villagers  whom  they  had  so  recently 
Oppressed  were  among  tl.e  foremost  to  attack  them."* 

On  the  5th  of  November  the  Governor-General  had  extorted 
by  the  presence  of  his  powerful  army  a  treaty  with  Scindia,  in 
which  that  Maliratta  chief  engaged  to  aid  in  the  destruction  of  the 
Pindarces.  That  army  was  at  this  moment  attacked  by  an  enemy 
far  more  dangerous  than  any  which  it  would  be  likely  to  encounter 
in  the  field.  It  was  encamped  on  low  ground,  on  the  banks  of  a 
tributary  of  the  Jumna.  The  Indian  cholera  morbus,  which  had 
broken  out  at  Jessore,  had  ascended  the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  and 
reaching  the  camp  of  the  main  British  army  destroyed  in  little 
more  than  a  week  one-tenth  of  the  number  there  crowded  together. 
The  camp  was  broken  up  and  the  army  marched  on,  in  the  hope 
of  reaching  some  six)t  where  the  disease  would  be  less  fatal.  It  was 
the  end  of  November. before  the  remnant  of  this  fine  army  having 
reached  Erech,  on  the  Bettwa  river,  the  i)estilence  seemed  to  have 
exhausted  its  force.  During  its  rage  the  marquess  cf  Hastings 
fully  expected  to  be  a  victim  ;  for  his  personal  attendants  were 
dropping  all  around  him.  Bury  me  in  my  tent,  he  ssid,  lest  the 
enemy  should  hear  of  my  death,  and  attack  my  disheartened  troops. 
Scindia  had  seized  the  opportunity,  not  to  render  aid  against  the 
Pindarees,  but  to  invite  them  to  come  into  his  territory,  Ihe 
cholera  passed  away,  and  the  Governor-General  hurried  back  to 
his  former  position  to  cut  ofi  ,the  possible  junction  between  the 
marauding  bands  and  Scindiafs  troops.  In  the  remaining  months 
of  1S17  and  the  beginning  of  181 S  the  Mahratta  confederacy  was 
utterly  broken  up  by  the  successes  of  tlie  British.  The  Kajah  of 
Nagpore,  after  a  battle  of  eighteen  hours,  was  defeated,  and  his 
town  of  Nagpore  taken  on  the  26th  of  November.  Holk.ir  was 
beaten  on  the  21st  of  December  at  the  battle  of  MeehuUpoor,  and 
peace  was  concluded  with  him  on  the  6th  of  January.  The  I'cishwa 
of  the  Malirattas  surrendered  to  die  English  in  the  following  June, 
agreeing  to  abdicate  his  throne,  and  become  a  pensioner  of  the 
East  India  Company. 

During  the  period  of  the  administration  of  the  marquess  of 
Hastings  Ceylon  was  entirely  subjected  to  the  British  dominion. 
The  Dutch  had  been  in  possession  of  the  maritime  provinces  of 
this  island  from  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  whilst 
the  interior,  known  as  the  kingdom  of  Kandy,  was  governed  by 
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bfttiire  princes,  with  whom  the  Dutch  were  contuimlly  at  war.  In 
1796  the^e  maritime  provinces  were  wrested  from  the  Dutch  by  a 
British  armament,  and  our  establishments  there  were  reitdered 
more  secure  by  the  aciquiescence  of  the  king  of  Kandy  in  this  occu- 
pation of  the  coast  districts.  The  British  administration  of  Ceylon 
was  not  .connected  with  that  of  the  East  India  Company  ;  it  was  a 
distinct  possession  of  the  crown,  having  .been  formally  ceded  by 
the  Treaty  of  Amiens.  In  1815  the  king  of  Kandy  had  rendered 
himself  so  obnoxious  to  his  subjects  by  a  series  of  atrocities, — such 
as  causing  a  mother  to  pound  her  children  to  death  in  a  mort^r,-^ 
that,  his  deposition  took  place,  and  the  British  were  invited  by 
Kandian  chiefs  to  take  possession  of  his  dominions.  The  conquest 
of  the  island  was  thus  effected,  and  the  natives  had  begun  to  taste 
the  value  of  a  just  and  merciful  rule^  when,  in  181 7,  a  rebellion 
broke  out  in  the  eastern  provinces,  and  was  with  difficulty  sup- 
pressed after  a  costly  and  sanguinary  warfare  of  two  years'  dura- 
ifon.  From  181 9  to  1848  complete  tranquillity  prevailed  in  tbdt 
island,  and  its  material  and  moral  condition  were  greatly  advanced 
under  intelligent  and  zealous  governors.  At  Singapore,  in  181^ 
sir  Thomas  Raffles  established  a  factory  on  the  south  shore  of  the 
island,  and  in  1824,  a  cession  in  full  sovereignty  of  this  and  the 
ineighbounng  islands  was  obtained  by  purchase  from  a  person  who 
claimed  to  be  king  of  Jahore,  and  viras  afterwards  raised  to  that 
.throne.  Malacca  was  ceded  to  the  British  in  1824  by  treaty  with 
ithe  government  of  the  Netherlands. 

Had  Mr.  Canning  become  Governor-General  of  India  when  hts 
appointment  as  successor  of  the  marquess  of  Hastings  was  resolved 
upon,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  could  have  carried  through 
the  policy  which,  as  President  of  the  Board; of  Control,  he  avowed 
iQ  Parliament  in  1819,  upon  the  vote  of  thanks  to  the  marquess  qf 
Hastings  and  the  army  in  India^; — *^  Anxious  as  I  am  for  the  pros- 
perity andgr^utdeur  of  our  Indian  empire,  I  confess  I  look  upon  its 
indefinite  extension  with  awie.  J  earnestly  wish  that  it  may  be  pos- 
sible for  us  to  remain  stationary  where  we  are;  and  that  what  still 
exists  of  substantive  and;  independent  power  in  India  may  stand 
untouched  and  unimpaired.  But  this  consummation, ,  however 
much  it  may  be  desired,  depends  not  on  ourselves  alone.  Aggres- 
sion must  be  repelled,  and  perfidy  must  be  visited  with  its  just 
reward.  And  while  I  join  witli  the  .  thinking  part  of  the  country 
in  deprecating  advanGe^,  vrho  shall  say  that  there  is  safety  for  such 
a  power  as  ours  in  retrogradation  ? "  •  .Of  the  prudence  and 
wisdom  of  the  theory  of  policy  thus  $et  forth,  the  nation  at  large, 
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the  East  India  Company,  tlie  grdat  I ndUntidmiTi isolators,  never 
appeared  to  entertain  the  slightest  doabt  fBut,  praeticatiy,  it  was 
invari^iy  found  that  without  advance  there  .would  be  retrograda- 
tion  It  was  in  vain  that  those  who  led  the  British  armies  in  India 
must  have  felt  what  Mr.  Canning  expressed — with  how  much  jeal- 
ousy the  ;Hou8e  and  country  are  in  the  habit  of  appreciating 
the  trimnphs  of  our  arms  in  India  ;  how  <w»r  military  opera- 
tions, however  successful,  have  alwa)  s  been  considered  as  ques^ 
tionable  in  point  of  justice.*  Lord  Amherst,  who  in  March 
1823  embarked  for  Indians  Governor-Genjeral,  had  to  pass  through 
this  almost  inevitable  process  of  entering  upon  a  war  of  conquest 
with  the  most  sincere  desire  to  remain  at  peace.  Within  six  or  seven 
nionths  after  his  arrival  in  India,  he  had  to  write  to  a  friend  at 
home  : — **  I  have  to  tell  you  that  I  most  unexpectedly  find  myself 
-engaged  in  war  with  the  king  of  Ava."  f  This  was  the  war 
-with  the  Birraan  Empire,  which  involved  us  in  hostilities  from 
March,  i824,to  February,  1826.  Before  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  name  of  Birman  signified  a  great  warlike  race  that  had 
rfounded  various  kingdoms,  amongst  which  were  Siam,  Pegu,  Ava, 
and  Aracan.  The  kingdoms  of  Ava  and  Pegu  were  in  a  contror 
jued  state  of  war^re,  in  wliich  tl>e  Peguers  were  ultimately  victo- 
^rious.  Ava  had  been  conquered  by  them,  when,  in  1753,  a  man  cf 
humble  origin  but  of  great  ability,  who  has  been  called  "the 
Napoleon  of  the  Windo-Chinese  peninsula,"  %  raised  a  small  force, 
which,  constantly  increasing,  expelled  the  conquerors  and  placed 
Alompra  on  the  Birman  throne."  It  has  been  remarked  as  equally 
curious  and  instructive,  that  •*  the  last  restoration  of  the  Birman 
empire,  and  the  foundation  of  ours  in  India  were  exactly  contem- 
poraneous. Clive  and  Alompra  made  their  conquests  at  the  same 
moment."  §  For  nearly  seventy  years  the  British  from  the  Ganges, 
and  the  Birmese  from  the  Irawaddi,  pushed  their  conquests, 
-whether  by  arms  or  negotiation,  till  they  met.  T1>eir  inevitable 
rivalry  soon  led  to  hostilities.  The  Birmese  had  gradually  subju- 
gated the  independent  states  which  formerly  existed  between  their 
frontiers  and  those  of  the  Company.  Lord  Amherst,  m  the  letter 
which  we  have  already  quoted,  describes  how  they  seized  an  island 
on  which  we  had  established  a  small  military  post,  and  when  the 
Governor-General  mildly  complained  to  the  king  of  Ava  of  this 
outrage,  attributing  it  to  the  mistake  of  the  local  authorities,  a 
force  came  down  from  Ava,  "threatening  to  invade  our  territory 
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^from  one  end  of 'the  frontier  to  the  other,  and  to  re-annc;x  the 
provfiice  of  Betiga!  to  the  dominions  of  its  rightful  owner,  the  Lord 
of  Hii^  'White  Elepliant." 

At  the  beginning  of  April  the  Bengal  army  embarked  for  iRan- 
goon,  the  chief  seaport  of  the  Birman  dominions,  situated  at  the 
embouchure  of  the  Irawaddi — according  to  lord  Amherst  "the 
Liverpool  and 'Portsmouth  of  Ava."  This  important  place  was 
takeli  possession  of  almost  without  striking  a  blow ;  but  the  liope 
of  the  Governor-General  that  from  thence  he  should  be  able  to 
dictate  the  terms  of  a  moderate  and  therefore  lasting  peace,  was 
not  very  quickly  realized.  The  British  had  to  deal  with  the  most 
warlike  of  their  neighbours.  The  king  of  Ava  called  his  people  to 
ahns.  During  the  rainy  season  they  had  abundant  time  for  pre- 
paration ;'and  sir  Archibald  Campbell,  who  occupied  Rangoon,  felt 
the  imtt^fed^ate  necessity  of  fortifying  it  against  the  probable  attack 
of  a  bc^d  and  persevering  enemy.  An  enormous  pagoda,  more 
than  'three  huttdred  feet  high,  became  a  citadel,  garrisoned  by  a 
'battalion  of  European  troops,  and  the  ^mailer  Bhuddist  temples 
assumed  the  character  of  fortresses,  During  June  and  July  the 
Birmese  made  repeated  attacks  upon  the  British  positions,  but 
were  as  constantly  repelled.  On  the  night  of  the  30th  of  August, 
when  the  astrologers  had  decided  that  an  attack  upon  this  sacred 
place  would  free  the  country  from  the  impious  strangers,  a  body  of 
troops  called  Invulnerables  advanced  to  the  northern  gateway.  A 
terrible  cahnonade  was  opened  upon  these  dense  masses,  and  they 
'fled  at  once  -to  the  neighbouring  jungle. 

The  'Birmese  vr4xk  more  successful  in  their  offensive  operations 
in  Bengal.  Under  the  command  of  an  officer  called  M aha  Ban- 
doola,  the  Aracan  army  adV-anced  to  Ramoo,  and  completely  routed 
a  detachment  of  native  infantry.  The  alarm  was  so  great  in  Cal- 
cutta that  the  native  mercliants  were  with  difficulty  persuaded  to 
remain  with  their  famflies,  and  the  peasants  almost  universally  fled 
from  their  villages.  The  Birmese,  however,  did  not  advance.  The 
British  had  taken  some  important  places,  of  the  Birman  territory, 
ind  Maba  Bandoola  was  recalled  bv  the  Lord  of  the  White  Ele- 
pfcant  for  the  defence  of  his  Golden  Empire.  In  December  Maha 
Bartdoola  brought  sixty  thousand 'fighting  men  to  make  one  over- 
whelming attack  upon  Rangoon.  For  seven  days  there  was  severe 
fighting.  The  Birmese  troops  were  repeatedly  driven  from  their 
stockades,  and  at  last,  when  they  advanced  ou  the  7th  of  Decem- 
ber for  a  grand  attack  on  the  great  pagoda,  they  were  driven 
back  info  their  entrenchments,  ahd  alter  severe  fighting  wiere 
chased  into  the  jungle. 
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In  February,  1825,  Sir  Archibald.  Campbell  began  to  moTe 
up  the  Irawaddi  into  the  interior  of  the  Birman  empire.  As  part 
of  his  force  advanced  to  attack  the  formidable  works  of  Donoopew, 
they  were  repulsed,  and  the  retreat  was  so  precipitate  that  the 
wounded  men  were  not  carried  off.  The  barbarity  in  warfare  of 
the  Birmese  was  notorious.  These  unfortunate  men  were  all  cruci- 
fied, and  their  bodies  sent  floating  down  the  river. upon  rafts.  On 
the  25th  of  March  sir  Archibald  Campbell  undertook  the  siege  of 
Donoopew.  For  a  week  there  had  been  an  incessant  fire  from  our 
mortars  and  rockets,  and  the  breaching  batteries  were  about  to  be 
opened,  when  two  Lascars,  who  had  been  taken  prisoners,  came  to 
the  camp,  and  said  that  the  chiefs  and  all  the  Birmese  army  had 
fled,  for  that  Maha  Bandoola  had  been  killed  the  day  before  by  one 
of  our  shelly.'  By  the  possession  of  Donoopew  the  navigation  of 
the  Irawaddi  became  wholly  under  our  command.  The  army  con- 
tinued to  advance,  and  Prome  was  occupied  at  the  end  of  April. 
The  rainy  monsoon  no.w  set  in,  and  there  was  a  suspension  of 
operations.  In  the  middle  of  November  and  beginning  of  Decem- 
ber there  were  two  great  battles,  in  the  latter  of  which  the  Birmese 
were  thoroughly  discomfited.  Overtures  of  peace  were  now  made, 
but  their  object  was  only  to  gain  time.  At  the  beginning  of  1826 
there  was  severe  fighting  as  the  British  advanced  towards  Ava. 
Repeated  defeats  and  the  approach  of  a  conquering  army  compel- 
led the  king  really  to  sue  for  peacis  when  the  British  had  reached 
Yandaboo,  only  forty-five  miles  from  the  capital.  He  had  pre- 
viously refused  to  ratify  preliminaries  which  had  b^en  concluded 
on  the  3rd  of  January,  in  announcing  which  e.vent  to  her  friends  at 
home  lady  Amherst  described  herself  "  in  the  highest  state  of  ex- 
ultation and  joy."*  The  vigorous  operations. of  sir  Archibald 
Campbell,  who  had  defeated  a  large  army  styled  "  The  Retrievers 
of  the  King's  glory^"  had  finally  compelled, the  treaty  of  Yandaboo, 
which  was  signed  on  the  24th  of  Februaryo  J3y  this  treaty  the 
king  of  Ava  agreed  to  renounce  all  claims  upon  the  prixicipality  of 
Assam  and  its  dependencies  ;  to  cede  in  perpetuity  the  conquered 
provinces  of  Aracan,  of  Yeh,  of  Tavoy,  of  Mergui,  and  of  Tenas- 
serim  ;  and  to  pay  the  sum  of  one  crore  of  rupees'  towards  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war.  He  further  agreed  that  accredited  British  min- 
isters should  be  allowed  to  reside  at  Ava;  that  an  accredited  Bir- 
mese miiiister  should  reside,  at  .Calcutta;  and  that  free  trade  to 
British  subjects  should  be  allowed  in  the  Birmese  dominions. 

The  fierce  conflict  o£  two  years  on  the  banks  of  th^  Irawaddi 
presented  a  memorable  example  of  that  courage  and  endurance 
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which  eventually  overcomes  dangers  and  difficulties  apparently  in- 
superable. It  has  been  truly  said  by  an  officer  engaged  in  this 
war,  "  Perhaps  there  are  few  instances  on  record  in  the  history  of 
any  nation  of  a  mere  handful  of  men,  with  constitutions  broken 
down  by  many  months  of  previous  disease  and  privation,  forcing 
their  way  in  the  face  of  such  difficulties,  and  through  a  wilderness 
hitherto  untrodden  by  Europeans,  to  the  distance  of  five  hundred 
miles  from  the  spot  where  they  originally  disembarked,  and  ulti- 
mately dictating  a  peace  within  three  days'  march  of  the  enemy's 
capital."  *  During  these  land  operations,  with  all  this  bravery  and 
fortitude  of  the  little  army,  it  would  have  been  impossible'  to  suc- 
ceed without  the  active  co-operation  of  a  flotilla  on  the  rivers.  The 
naval  assistance  thus  rendered  is  memorable  for  "  the  employment 
of  a  power  then  for  the  first  time  introduced  into  war — steam.  The 
steam-vessel  had  been  very  useful,  not  merely  in  carrying  on  com- 
munications with  despatch  but  in  overcoming  formidable  resist- 
ance.*'t 

During  the  last  year  of  the  Birmese  war  the  East  India  Com- 
pany became  engaged  in  a  new  conflict,  for  the  purpose  of  protect- 
ing a  native  prince,  with  whom  we  were  in  alliance,  against  an 
usurper.  The  Rajah  of  Bhurtpore,  before  his  death,at  the  begin- 
ning bf  1825,  had  declared  his  son  to  be  his  successor,  and  had  in- 
cluded him  in  the  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  Company.  The 
nephew  of  the  deceased  prince  raised  a  revolt  against  this  succes- 
sion. Many  of  the  native  princes  looked  on  anxiously  to  see  if  the 
British,  with  the  Birmese  war  ori  their  hands,  would  put  forth  any 
strength  to  maintain  one  of  their  devoted  adherents.  In  the  streets 
of  Delhi  the  populace  had  shouted,  "The  rule  of  the  Company  is 
at  an  end."  The  prince  who  had  been  expeHed  had  been  assured 
by  sir  David  Ochterlony  that  he  should  be  supported.  Lord  Am- 
herst was  at  first  for  non-interference.  He  knew  that  Bhurtpore 
had  been  deemed  impregnable ;  and  he  might  fear  that,  now  oc- 
cupied with  an  enormous  force  by  the  usurping  Rajah,  the  same 
ill  fortune  might  befall  an  attack  upon  the  place  as  had  befallen 
lord  Lake  in  1805,  when  he  was  beaten  from  the  city  by  the  Jauts, 
who  had  ever  since  regarded  themselves  as  invincible.  The  Com- 
mander-in-Chief in  India,  lord  Combermere,  in  his  Peninsular  ex- 
perience as  sir  Staplet^n  Cotton,  had  seen  what  war  was  in  its 
most  difficult  operations,  and  he  could  not  despair  of  taking  ati 
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pire," vol.  ii.  p.  33$. 

t  Mr.  Wynn,  in  debate  on  Vote  ol  Thanks  to  the  Army,  "  Hansard,'*  vol.  xvii.  coL 
<68. 
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lodtan  fortress  when  he  recollected  the  terrible  sieges  a£  Ciodaid 
Rodr^o  and  Badajoz.  He  had  just  come  to  India  to  succeed  sir 
Edward  Paget  in  the  chief  command.  The  duke  of  Wellington 
described  his  old  companion-in-arms  as  having  lost  no  time  in  join- 
ing the  army  on  his  arrival  in  India,  and  as  having  travelled  up- 
wards of  a. thousand  miles  in  ten  days,  in  order  that  he  might  be- 
gin the  operations  at  a  proper  season.  "  He  had  commenced  those 
operations,"  says  the  duke,  **  carried  them  on  with  that  vigour  and 
activity  which  insured  their  success,  and  had  closed  them  by  a 
military  feat  which  had  never  been  surpassed  by  any  anny  upon 
any  occasion."  *  Lord  Combermere,  upon  his  arrival  before 
Bhurtpore,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  usurper,  requesting  him  to 
send  out  the  women  and  children,  who  should  have  safe-conduct. 
This  humane  request  was  not  acceded  to.  On  tl>e  23rd  of  Novem- 
ber the  bombardment  commenced.  On  the  morning  of  the  18th  of 
January  the  assault  began  at  the  signal  given  by  the  explosion  of 
a  mine,  which  utterly  destroyed  the  whole  of  the  salient  angle  of 
the  fortress.  Our  troops  rushed  in  at  the  breac;hcs.  In  tfwo, hours 
the  whole  rampart,  though  obstinately  defended,  was  in  our  pos- 
session, and  early  in  the  afternoon  the  citadel  surrendered.  The 
formidable  works  of  Bhurtpore  were  afterwards  destroyed;  the 
rightful  prince  was  reinstated;  and  the  people  returned  to  their 
allegiance.  The  rapid  and  decided  success  of  lord  Combermerp 
dissipated  the  fears  which  bishop  Heber  had  expressed  to  hi3 
friends  at  home  at  the  beginning  of  the  siege.  He  thought  that 
should  lord  Combprmere  fail,  "  aU  Northern  and  Western  Indi?^ 
every  man  who  owns  a  sword  and  can  buy  or  steal  a  horse,  will  be 
j^p  against  us,  less  from  disliking  us  thap  in  the  hop^  of  booty." 

Before  concluding  this  notice  of  the  .affairs  of  India  durii^  the 
administration  of  three  governors-general,  we  must  advert  to  a 
matter  of  important  controversy — the  regulation  of  the  Press  in 
India.  The  first  newspaper  publislied  under  the  rule  of  the  Com- 
pany was  one  established  at  Calcutta  in  1781.  Other  newspapers 
were  set  up  during  the  next  twenty  years.  In  1799,  under  the 
administration  of  the  marquess  Wellesley,  regulations  wore  is- 
sued for  the  newspaper  press,  the  most  important  of  which  was 
that  no  paper  should  be  publLshQd  until  it  had  been  previously 
inspected  by  the  Secretary  to  ,t^e  governments  or  by  a  person 
duly  authorized  by  him.  The  penalty  for  contravening  these  regu- 
lations was  immediate  embarkation  for  Europe.  Mr.  James  Mill, 
In  his  <<  History  of  Brhish  India,''  descrcl^es  Ike .  Indian  pi>ess 
as  a  great  nuisance,  in  its  indecorous  attacks  upon  -private  Kfe, 

♦  **  Hansard,"  vol.  xvii,  col.  771. 
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2Lttd  hts  fgftorant  censures  of  public  measures,  to  control  which 
fofd  WeHesley's  regulations  were  framed.  In  1818  the  marquess 
bf  Hastings  promulgated  new  regulations,  which  did  not  attempt 
to  establish  a  censorship,  but  prohibited  animadversions  on  pro- 
ceedings in  England  connected  with  the  government  of  India; 
^scussions  on  the  pofttical  transactions  of  local  administra- 
ftOTi ;  private  scandal ;  and  disquisitions  having  a  tendency  to 
create  alarm  amongst  the  natives  as  to  the  probability  of  any 
hiterference  with  their  religious  opinions  or  ceremonies.  In  1816 
Mr.  James  Silk  Buckingham,  who  had  obtained  a  licence  to  re- 
side in  Calcutta,  purchased  the  copyright  of  two  of  the  newspapers 
ptiMisljed  there^  and  amalgamated  them  under  the  title  of  "  The 
Calcutta  Journal."  Although  (he  marquess  of  Hastings  had  aboU 
\iihtd  the  censorship  previous  fo  publication,  he  had  established 
A  tribunal  whose  business  it  was  to  watch  the-  statements  and 
opinions  of  the  Indian  newspaper  press,  and  to  give  to  their  con- 
dtrctorS  that  sort  of  warning  with  which  we  are  familiar  enough  in 
the  control  of  the  press  !n  a  neighbouring  country.  In  India  a 
neglect  of  ^uch  watnings  would  be  followed, by  the  deportation  of 
ttie  ofFendrng  proprietor,  if  not  by  a  total  suppression  of  the  jour* 
tial  ?n  which  he  had  embarked  his  property.  Mr.  Buckingham, 
irccordrng  to  a  statement  of  Dr.  Phillimore  in  the  House  of  Com- 
ifiorts,  r^eived  three  such  warnings  previousto  the  marquess 
of  Hastings  resigning  his  administration,  one  of  which,  in  1822, 
was  called  for  by  his  offence  in  traducing  the  government  of 
India  •  respecting  the  kingdom  of  Oude.*  Mr.  Adam,  during  the 
fntcrvaff  iti  wliich  h«  administered  the  government  previous  to 
the  arrival  of  lord  Amherst,  took  a  very  summary  mode  to  put  an 
tnd  to  the  freedom  of  Mr.  Buckingham's  strictures  upon  Indian 
affairs,  and  especially  of  a  freedom  most  obnoxious  to  the  author- 
ities— th^  dis]XMal  of  their  patronage.  The  appointment  by  Mr. 
Adam  of  a  Scotch  clergyman,  the  head  of  the  Presbyterian  es" 
tabfishment  in  India,  to  the  lucrative  agency  through  which  the 
goNremment  was  supplied  with  stationery,  called  iorth  the  ani- 
fftadversforts  of  **  The  Calcutta  Joufnal**  Mr.  Adam  immediately 
annulled  Mr.  Buckingham's  licence  to  remain  in  India,  adding  the 
tfartiat  that  if  he  were  found  in  the  country  after  two  months  he 
should  be  sent  to  England  as  a  prisoner.  Mr.  Buckingham  trans- 
lerred  Ws  paper  to  a  British-born  subject  of  the  name  of  Arnot*, 
At  thte  period  of  lord  Amherst'fe  arrival,  by  a  series  of  arbitrarjj 
proceiedin^  the  deportation  of  Mr.  Arnot  was  effected;  "The 

Ctdeatta  Journ^  "  suppressed ;  and  it6  circulation  merged  in  a 

•  *  * 
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Calcutta  newspaper^  over  which  the  government  bad  efficient  con- 
trol by  its  appointment  of  an  editor.  Mr.  Buckingham,-*-wiip  long 
made  England  resound  with  the  story  of  his  wrongs,  and  who  was 
in  some  degree  recompensed  by  a  Jarge  public  subscription, — ap- 
pealed to  the  Privy  Council  against  the  regulations  of  the  Bengal 
government  on  the  subject  of  the  Press.  The  East  India  Cowt- 
pany  contended  before  the  Privy  Council,  as  Dr.  Phillimore  con- 
tended in  his  place  in  Parliament  in  1826:  "When  the  House  con- 
sidered the  vast  importance  of  our  possessions  in  India,  and  the 
delicate  tie  by  which  they  were  held — that  a  handful  of  Europeans 
exercised  supreme  sway  over  many  millions  of  the  native  people, 
and  that  our  empire  was  maintained  by  opinion  alone — they  must 
see  that  if  the  same  freedom  of  discussion  were  allowed  to  prevail 
in  that  country  as  we  enjoyed  in  this,  and  if  individuals  were  per- 
mitted to  traduce  the  government  through  the  means  of  the  press, 
It  would  be  impossible  to  retain  the  power  which  this  country  held 
in  India."  ♦  Nevertheless,  lord  Amherst  adopted  a  different  policy 
with  regard  to  the  Press,  which  was  undoubtedly  the  most  pm. 
dent,  as  it  was  the  most  dignified.  He  had  made  one  mistake 
on  this  subject  upon  his  first  arrival  in  India,  seduced,  it  is  alleged, 
by  evil  counsels.  "  Ever  after,  while  his  lordship  was  present  in 
Calcutta  to  protect  it,  the  Press  enjoyed  a  freedom  unknown  to  it 
for  forty-four  years,  and  experience  showed,  as  it  had  done  before, 
that  that  freedom  was  as  safe  as  it  was  beneficial.*'  t  Mr.  Elphin- 
stone,  in  conversation  with  bishop  Heber,  whilst  maintaining  the 
inconvenience  and  even  danger  of  unrestricted  political  discussion, 
•*  acknowledged  that  the  dangers  ascribed  to  a  free  press  in  India 
had  been  exaggerated."  ; 

In  the  history  of  British  India  up  to  this  period,  we  find  very 
few  traces  of  any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  government  to  call  forth 
the  material  resources  cf  the  Peninsula ;  to  supply  by  new  appli- 
ances of  modern  science  the  decay  of  the  ancient  works  by  which 
lands  were  irrigated  and  famine  prevented  -,  to  bring  distant  places 
into  correspondence  by  roads  and  improved  navigation.  The  all- 
absorbing  business  of  conquest  prevented  any  marked  attention  to 
the  improvement  of  the  native  cultivation  of  the  soil,  or  of  the  com- 
munications by  which  produce  could  be  conveyed  from  the  pro- 
ducer to  the  consumer.  The  company  was  indeed  yery  solicitous 
about,  the  growth  of  opium,  its  great  source  of  revenue,  but  it  did 
little  for  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  the  British  demand  for  which 
would  have  formed  a  sufficient  excitement  to  its. growth  and  pre- 
paratioil  for  market  by  improved  processes.     Some  efforts.. in 

•  "  Hanaard,"  toI.  xt.  col,  1013.  f  »*  Sdiaboish  Review,"  vol.  xlvii.  p.  iSa. 
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this  direction  were  however  made  by  the  East  India  Com- 
pany. As  early  ais  1788  they  distributed  amongst  the  natives 
seeds  from  different  cotton-growing  countries.  In  1813  they 
brought  an  American  to  teach'  the  peopli  how  to  cultivate  the 
cotton-plant,  and  they  imported  American  gins  for  cleaning  the 
wool.  Small  progress  was  made  in  carrying  forward  such  im- 
provements. The  cultivation  of  cotton,  of  the  sugar  cane,  of  the 
hcmp^plant,  and  of  the  cereals,  would  be  always  restricted  to  the 
local  demand,  as  long'  as  roads  and  water  communications  were 
neglected  by  the  authorities  which  governeti  the  couittry.  Lord 
William  Bentinck  succeeded  lord  Amherst  as  Governor-General, 
and  until  his  administration  the  roads  of  the  country  consisted  of 
little  more  than  native  wheel-tracks.  "  Above  Allahabad,  and  in 
various  other  parts,  so  recently  as  the  year  1830,  a  regiment  pro- 
ceeding in  course  of  relief  from  one  station  to  another,  had  to  be 
preceded  by  a  native  guide."  • 

*  *'  Compaaicn  to^  Ahoanac,  iDs?*** 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE  OF  TREATIES. 

(Contumed  from  page  170.) 

x8o3  June  25:  Definitive  treaty  between  France  and  the  Ottoman  Porte. 

1502  September  11 :  Piedmopt  united  to  France. 

1503  March  14:  Hostilities  renewed  between  Great  Britain  and  France. 
i8q3  May  18:  War  declared  by  Great  Britain  against  France. 

1803  June  17:  Great  Britain  declared  war  against  the  republic  of  Batavia. 

1803  Au^;u$t  i  :  A  treaty  ratified  between  Great  Britain  and  Sweden. 

1804  December  12 :  Spain  declared  war  against  Great  Britain. 
180^  January  24  :  War  declared  against  Spain  by  Great  Britain. 

180^  April  8:  Tlie  Treaty  of  Petersburg  entered  into  for  a  third  coalition  against  France, 

England  and  Russia  being  the  contracting  parties. 
180^  August  9 :  The  Einperor  of  Austria  acceded  to  the  treaty  of  Petersburg. 

1805  August  31:  An  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  entered  into  at   Beekaskog,  be- 

tween Great  Britain  and  Sweden. 

180$  September  8 :  Third  Coalition  against  France,  the  parties  being  Great  Britain, 
Russia,  Austria,  Sweden,  and  Naples. 

180^  September  2 1 :  A  treaty  of  neutrality  signed  between  France  and  Naples. 

180;  December  26 :  Peace  0/  Presburg  between  France  and  Austria,  by  which  the  an- 
cient states  of  Venice  were  ceded  to  Italy  ;  the  principality  of  Eichstett,  part  of  the 
bishopric  of  Passau,  the  city  of  Augsburg,  the  Tyrol,  all  the  possesi^ions  of  Austria 
in  Suabia,  in  Brisgau,  and  Ortenau,  were  transferred  to  the  elector  of  Bavaria  and 
the  duke  of  WUrtemberg,  who,  as  well  as  the  duke  of  Baden,  were  then  created 
kings  by  Napoleon ;  the  independence  of  the  Helvetic  republic  was  also  stipulated 
for. 

1806  April  7 :  War  between  Great  Britain  and  Prussia. 

1806  July  12 :  The  Germanic  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  formed  under  the  auspices  of 
Napoleon. 

1806  July  20 :  Pea^e  of  ParisbtVwttn  France  and  Russia,  which  Alexander  subsequently 
refused  to  ratify. 

1806  August  I :  The  treaty  of  the  12th  July  notified  to  the  Diet  at  Ratisbon,  when  Ger- 
man princes  seceded  from  the  Germanic  empire,  and  placed  themselves  under  the 
protection  of  Napoleon. 

1806  October  6  ;  The  Fourth  Coalition  formed  against  France,  by  Great  Britain,  Rus- 
sia, Prussia,  and  Saxony. 

1806  November  21 :  The  Berlin  Decree,  issued  by  Bonaparte  after  the  battle  of  Jeia, 
declaring  the  British  islands  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and  tnteidicting  the  whole  worid 
from  any  commtmicatioo  with  them. 

i8o6  November  28:  War  declared  against  France  by  Russia. 

1806  December  11 :  A  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  signed  at  Coseo,  between  Napoleon 
and  the  elector  of  Saxony,  who  then  assumed  the  title  of  king. 

1806  December  l^ :  War  declared  against  Russia  by  Turkey. 

1806  December  31 :  A  treaty  of  commerce  entered  into  between  Gttat  Britain  and  ibe 

United  States  of  America,  which  the  latter  state  afterwards  refused  to  ratify. 

1807  July  2:  The  President  of  the  United  States  ordered  all  British  ships  to  evacuate 

the  ports  of  America,  in  consequence  of  the  capture  of  the  Chesapeake  by  ah  Bftg- 
lish  ship  of  war. 
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1807  July  7:  Pgace  tf  Tilsit  concluded  between  FranM  and  Russia,  when  Napoleon  re* 
■tored  to  the  Pruuian  monarch  one-half  of  his  territories;,  and  Russia  recopnaed 
the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  elevation  of  Napoleon's  three  brotben, 
Joseph,  Louis,  and  Jerome,  to  the  thrones  of  Naples,  Holland,  and  Westphalia ; 
this  treaty  was  ratified  on  the  19th. 

18^  Aug.  16 :  A  Danish  declaration  published  against  Great  Britain. 

1807  October  8 :  The  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal  ordered  all  his  ports  to  be  shut  against 
the  British,  which  order  was  speedily  revoked,  and  on  the  French  ai^roaching  Li»- 
bon«  he  embarked,  on  Nov.  a7,  for  the  Braxils. 

1807  October  3 1 :  A  treaty  of  alliance  entered  into  between  France  and  Dsnmark. 

1807  November  i :  Russia  declared  war  against  England. 

1807  November  10 :  A  treaty  ratified  at  Paris  between  France  and  Holland^  whereby 
Flushing  was  ceded  to  the  French. 

1807  December  17:  AGian  D*erg€.iasmd  by  Napoleon  ;  England  declared  in  a  state  of 

blockade. 
f  808  February.  8 :  Treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  Sweden. 
c8o8  February  18:  A  declaration  issued  by  Auztria,  breaking  off  all  connection  with 

England. 

1808  February  29 :  Denmark  declared  war  against  Sweden. 

iBoS  March  30:  A  treaty  of  alliance  and  subsidy  entered  into  between.  England  and 
Sicily,  whereby  the  latter  was  to  be  garrisoned  by  10,000  British  troops,  and  to  re- 
ceive an  annual  subsidy  of  300,000/. 

1808  May  I  :  The  Regent  of  Portugal  declared  war  against  France. 

1808  May  5 :  Treaty  0/ Bayonntt  whereby  Charles  IV.  ceded  all  his  titles  to  Spain  and 
its  dependencies  to  Napoleon,  ex^vssly  resigning  to  him  the  right  of  transmitting 
the  crown  to  whomsoever  he  should  think  fitting. 

1808  May :  On  the  festival  of  St.  Ferdinand,  insurrections  broke  out  in  several  parts  off 
Spain ;  at  Cadiz  in  particular. 

«8o8  June  6 :  War  commenced  between  the  Spanish  insuigents  and  France.  ■ 

xBoS  June  16 :  Insurrection  of  the  Portuguese  at  Oporto,  which  spread  so  rapidly  as  to 
occasion  the  evacuation  of  the  northern  provinces  by  the  French  troops. 

1808  June  35 :  A  Spanish  proclamation  of  peace  with  England,  and  Sweden,  her  ally, 
published  at  Oviedo. 

1808  August  30 :  The  C^HVtntion  0/  Cinira  signed,  the  French  agreeing  to  evacuate 

Portugal. 
t8o8  November  s  :  The  C^mfeniion  of  Berlin  entered  into,  whereby  Napoleon  remitted 
to  Prussia  the  sum  due  on  the  war  debt,  and  withdrew  his  troops  from  many  of  the 
fortresses  in  order  to  reinforce  his  armies  in  Spain. 

1809  January  5 :  Peace  ratified  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Ottoman  Porte. 

c8o9  January  14 :  A  treaty  of  alliance  ratified  between  England  and  the  Spanish  inaur- 
gents* 

1809  April  6 :  War  declared  against  the  French  by  the  Austrians. 

\9f»%  April  9 :  The  Fi/tA  CotUkion  against  France  by  Great  Britain  and  Austria. 

1809  May  3  :  Russia  declared  war  against  Austria. 

1809  J«ly  »5 :  Amiistite  between  Sweden  and  Norway. 

1&19  September  ty :  A  treaty  of  peace  signed  between  Russia  and  Sweden* 

1809  October  14 :  Peace  0/  Vienna,  between  France  and  Austria ;  Austria  oeding  to 
France  the  Tyrol,  Dalmada,  and  other  territories,  which  were  sh<Htly  i^rwards 
decbred  to  be  united  to  France  under  the  title  of  the  lUyrian  provinces,  and  en- 
gaging to  adhere  to  the  prohibitory  system  adopted  towaixls  England  by  France  and 
Russia. 

tSio  January  6 :  Peiue  0/  Parity  between  France  and  Sweden,  wherd>y  Swedbh  Po- 
nerania  md  the  island-  of  Rugea  were  given  up  to  the  Swedes*  who  agreed  to 
adopt  the  French  proldWtory  system  against  Great  Britain. 

lito  Febninry  19:  TreMies  of  alliaaee  and  commerce  signed  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  Bnsils. 
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810  April  13 :  Sweden  interdicts  all  coiamesve  ^di  England. 

810  April  19  :  The  South  American  provinces  of  Caraccna,  ftc.|  form  n  federstnre  gor- 

emment,  under  the  title  of  the  Federatian  of  Veoexiieln* 
1810  May  I :  All  French  and  English  vesseb  prohibited  from  eatwing  the  ports  of  iBItt 
United  States. 

May  29:  The  Dey  of  Algiers  declared  war  against  France. 

July  9 :  Holland  incorporated  with  France  on  the  abdicatioo  of  Louis  Bonaparte. 

November  19 :  Sweden  declared  war  against  Great  Britain. 

Mardi  14 :  Treaty  of  alliance  signed  at  Paris  between  France  and  Austria. 

March  34 :  Treaty  of  alliance,  signed  at  St.  Petersburg,  between  Bemadotte,  Pfinoi 
Royal  of  Sweden,  and  the  Emperor  Alexander ;  the  former  agreeing  to  join  in  the 
campaign  against  France,  in  return  for  which  Sweden  was  to  receive  Norws^. 

April  I :  The  Berlin  decree  revoked  as  far  as  respected  America. 

May  2S :  Preliminaries  of  peace  ratified  at  Bucharest  between  Russia  and  Turkey^ 
it  being  stipulated  that  the  Prath  should  form  the  boundary  of  those  empires* 

June  iS:  The  United  States  of  America  declare  war  against  Great  Britain. 

June  t»  :  Napoleon  having  assembled  an  immense  army  in  Western  Prussia,  de> 
dared  war  against  Russia. 

July  6 :  A  treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  Sweden  ratified  at  Orebo. 

July  so :  Treaty  signed  between  the  Emperor  Alexander  and  the  Regency  of  Cadis, 
in  the  name  of  Ferdinand  the  Seventh  of  Spain. 

August  I :  Treaty  of  peace  and  union  ratified  at  St.  Petersburg  between  Great 
Britain  and  Russia,  renewing  their  ancient  relations  of  friendship  and  commerce. 

January  25 :  C0ncordat  ai  Fcntahubleau^  between  Napoleon  and  Pius  VII. 

March  s :  The  Sixth  Coalition  entered  into  between  Rusda  and  Prussia  against 
France,  the  treaty  being  ratified  at  Kalisch. 

March  3 :  The  Treaty  0/ Stockholm  entered  into  between  England  and  Sweden. 

April  I :  Frarce  declared  war  against  Prussia. 

June  14  :  A  treaty  of  alliance  concluded  between  Great  Britain,  Russia,  and 
Prussia. 

July  8 :  The  Convention  0/  PetortwtUden  took  place  between  Great  Britain  and 
Russia. 

July  10 :  A  reciprocal  treaty  of  alliance  and  guarantee  entered  into  between  France 
and  Denmark,  ratified  at  Copenhagen. 

September  3 :  War  declared  by  Denmaric  against  Sweden. 

September  9  :  A  triple  Treaty  0/  Alliance  ratified  at  T^itM  between  Russia,  Aus- 
tria and  Prussia. 

October  3 :  A  preliminary  treaty  of  alliance  signed  at  T^^Um  between  Austria  and 
Great  Britain. 

December  8 :  Treaty  0/  Valen^iyt  between  Napoleon  and  Ferdinand  the  Seventh 
of  Spain,  whereby  the  latter  was  put  in  full  possession  of  that  kingdom,  on  agree- 
ing to  maintain  its  integrity. 

January  14 :  Treaty  0/  Kiel^  between  Great  Britain,  Sweden,  and  Denmaric.  Noiw 
way  ceded  to  Sweden. 

February  5 :  The  Cortes  of  Spain  renounce  the  treaty  ratified  at  Valen9ay. 

February  5 :  Congress  of  Cliatillon  between  the  four  great  powen  allied  against 
France,  at  which  Caulaincourt  attended  on  the  part  of  France.  The  Congress 
broke  up  on  the  19th  of  March. 

March  i :  Treaty  0/  Chammont  between  Great  Britain,  Austria,  Russia,  and 
Prussia. 

Ai  rll  1 1 :  The  Treaty  0/ Paris  ratified  on  the  part  of  Napoleon  and  the  Allies,  by 
which  Napoleon  renounced  his  sovereignty  over  France,  ftc,  stipulating  that  the 
island  of  Elba  should  be  his  domain  and  residence  for  life,  with  a  suitable  pro- 
vision for  himself  and  Maria  Louisa,  who  wis  to  have  vested  in  her  the  duchies  of 
Parma  and  Placentia ;  the  same  to  descend  to  her  son. 
1S14  April  S3 :  A  convention  signed  at  Paris  between  the  Comt  d'Artoise    on 
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one  par^  and  the  Allied  Powers  on  the  other,  etipolatini;  that  all  hostilities  shouJd 
cease  bjr  Uod  and  lea ;  that  the  coofederated  armies  should  evacuate  the  French 
territory,  leaving  its  boundaries  the  same  as  they  were  on  the  ist  of  January,  179a. 

ji8x4  May  30:  /V«£tf  0/ Porta  ratified  between  France  and  the  Allied  Powers,  m  a  sup- 
plemenul  article  of  which  Louis  XVIII.  stipulated  that  he  would  exert  his  en- 
deavours with  the  continental  powers  to  ensure  the  abolition  ot  the  slave  trade,  m 
conjunction  with  Great  Britain. 

1814  July  20 :  A  treaty  of  peace  signed  between  France  and  Spain  at  Paris,  confirming 
the  stipuhitions  of  previous  treaties  which  had  existed  on  the  ist  of  January,  179a. 

1814  July  a6 ;  Norway  and  Sweden  commence  hostilities.  Norway  opposing  her  separa- 
tion from  Denmark,  but  eventually  submitting  in  the  following  August. 

K814  August  13 :  Convention  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Sovereign  Prince  of  the 
Low  Countries  respecting  the  Dutch  colonies. 

18x4  September  s8 :  A  convention  ratified  at  Vienna,  whereby  Saxony  was  placed  under 
the  control  fA  Prussia. 

1814  December  24  :  Ptace  0/  Ghtni  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  of 
America. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

AdodiiktntioA  of  Lortl  Goaedch.^TuTkey  md  Grceet.--Th*  .liittto  of  Kat«ri&«M- 
Remgiution  ol  Lord  Ooderich.— >A4nMnif^tiork  of  tint  duk«  oi  WttUinston.—Paiiiar 
ment.— Tlie  Sdioolmaster  abroad. — Prog;ress  of  Education.-^  Mr.  Brougham's  speech 
on  Law  Reform.— The  New  Metropoliun  Police.— Repeal  of  the  Cofponition  and 
Test  Actt.— Mr.  HusJdiiot»*«  retireMenC  from  the  Kmstrf.—Xreland.— Elecdott  fdr 
Clare  of  Mr.  O'ConncH.'-'MipisteTial  ^iejim  on  Catholic  EnuuidpatXNH— Opening  of 
Parliament. — Emancipation  referred  to  in  the  King's  Speech. — The  Catholic  Relief 
Bill  moved  by  (he  duke  of  Wellington  and  Mr.  Peel. — Continued  and  violent  debates. 
—The  Catholic  Relief  Bitt  pftssed.^Mr.  O^Conncfl**  second  return  for  Clayt.«- 
Meeting  of  Parliaroont.-^Modon9  for  Refom.— Illness  and.  death,  of  George  t^e 
Fourth.  .  . 

The  death  of  Mr.  Canning  placed  Lord  Goderich  at  the  head 
of  the  Government.  The  composition  of  the  Cabinet  was  slightly 
altered.  Mr.  Hnskisson  became  Colonial  Secretary,  Mr.  Herries 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The  government  was  generally 
considered  to  be  weak,  and  not  calcalated  for  a  long  endurance. 
Its  greatest  accession  of  strength  seemed  to  be  in  the  acceptance 
of  the  office  of  Commander-in-Chief  by  the  duke  of  Wellington. 
Lord  Eldonj  in  serious  apprehension  that  this  appointment  com- 
mitted the  duke  to  the  support  of  the  administration,  wrote  to  Irim 
a  letter  which  called, forth  this  explanation  :  **  If,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  administration  have  no  claim  upon  my  services  out  of  my  pro- 
fession, I,  on  the  other  hand,  can  be  of  no  counsel  or  party  against 
them."  ♦  'The  cabinet  of  lord  Goderich  had  not  a  long  existence. 
It  lasted -scarcely  five  months,  and  it  fell  through  the  petty  jeal- 
ousies  of  some  of  its  members,  which  gave  the  finishing  blow  to 
the  tottering  fabric. 

On  the  loth  of  November  it  was    known  in   London  that 

despatches   had  been  received  at  the  Admiralty,  announcing  a 

great  naval  battle  in  the  bay  of  Navarino.     If  the  popular  belief  m 

'omens  of  national  success  or  disaster  had  not  nearly  passed  away, 

"*      -     "        •••*Twtti;'''W6IEIdoo,''voi:m.p.ii:*  •• 
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the  public  might  have  looked  with  trembling  anxiety  to  these 
despatches,  in  the  dread  that  the  battle  would  prove  a  defeat.  For, 
at  the  lord's  mayor's  banquet  on  the  9th  of  November,  a  great 
device  of  illuminated  lamps  representing  an  anchor  suddenly  fell 
down  upon  the  dignitaries  below,  slightly  wounding  the  duke  of 
Clarence  and  the  lord  mayor,  scattering  unwelcome  oil  over  the 
dresses  ^f  Ahf  ladMs  Wtvo)  gi^Areid  the  l:|fic  psfst;  aibdildlogether 
marring  the  usual  flow  of  hollow  compliment  which  is  so  Coarsely 
proffered  and  so  greedily  accepted  on  these  occasions.  The 
Gazette  soon  proclaimed  that  the  Turictah  fleet  had  been  nearly 
annihilated ;  that  the  flags  of  England,  France  and  Russia  floated 
supreme  on  the  shores  of  the  Morea,  Nevertheless,  politicians 
shook  their  heads  at  what  they  considered  an  aggression,  which 
might  leaxl  to  an  intemtinable  war — an  ^aggresaiaii  which -uUra^Taqy- 
«m' regarded  as  partienlarly  objectk>naWe,  Inasmuch  as  i«-crij^pled 
the  means  of  a  despotic  Power  effectuallj|j,to  crush  its'  rebellious 
subjects.  Tlie  Sublime  Porte  had  well  kajrot  the  lessons  taught  by 
the  Congresses  of  Troppau  and  Laybacb  when  it  proclaimed,  m  its 
manifesto  of  the  previous  June,  that'  •*' Almighty  wisdom,  in  divid- 
ing the  universe  into  different  countries,  has  aAsigned.to  each  a 
Sovereign,  into  whose  hands  the  reins  of  atwoiute  authority  over 
the  nations  subject  to  his  dominion  are  placed." 

Whon  the  demand  under  the  Treaty, of  J-ondon,  which  was  made 
by  Engird,  France,  and  Russia,  £or,ap  in^mediate  aripi^tice,  as  a 
preliminary  and  an  Indispensable  condition  to  t^  opening  of  any 
negotiation,  was  announced  by  the  Ambassadors  of  these  Ppwevs 
at  Constantinople,  the  Divan  declined  to  recognize  any  interferenoe 
with  its  conduct  towards  its  rebeUipus  subjects.  The  Greeks 
readily  accepted  the  armistice  prQposed  by  the  Treaty,  Ibrahim 
Pasha  had  come  from  Alexandria  with  the  Egyptian  fleet  during 
the  period  of  the  discussions, at  Constantinople,  The  Allied  fleets 
were  lying  off.  J^^Javarino,  their  admirals  being  wit;liput  autlyjrity  to 
prevent  -the  junction  of  the  Egypjtian  fleet  witi)  the  Turkish,  already 

.moored  in  ,tJiat  harbour."  The. Egyptian  9ommander^>j^as  iniprrp^ 
by  sir  Edward  Codring;ton,  that,h^  might  return,  if.  h^-chpse,  .witji 

.a, safe  cdd^^i,i(^  .^  Ale^pindria^  ^^^ut  ^hat  i^  hp. j^^^  thp.harboiir 

,-he  wbuld.nQtlHp'iiufte/pd  to  epwe  out.  Ibrahim  Pasha^npade  h^ 
choice  to  join  the  Turkish  fleet.     On  the  25th  of  Septerajjer  a  con- 

.fereace  took  place,  tjet ween,  the  admirals  and  IbraJiim-Pasl^a,  at 
which  the  Egyptian  prjnce  entered  into  a  verbal  agreement  iov.pL 
suspension  ojf.jli^stilities  during  twenty  dayo,     Tlxe  English  and 

^French  commaiyicxa^.iielyi^^g  upon-.tliis  agrcemeat,  sailed  .to  J^ijja^e 
to  obtain  irbsh  provisions. ,.  Ibrahim  Pasha  tlign  came  out  of  th« 
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Aait>oiir,  with  the  object  of  carrying  his  warfare  to  some  other 
point  hi  the  Morea.  Sir  Edward  Codrington  met  him  near  Patras 
with  a  small  force  and  compelled  him  to  return.  After  that,  says 
the  Protocol  of  the  three  admirals,  "  the  troops  of  the  Pasha  have 
not  ceased  carrying  on  a  species  of  warfare  more  destructive  and 
exterminating  than  before,  putting  women  and  children  to  the 
sword,  burning  their  habitations,  and  tearing  up  trees  by  the  roots, 
in  order  to  complete  the  devastation  of  the  country."  The  de- 
spatch of  sir  Edward  Codrington,  dated  from  H.M'.S.  A*ia,  in  the 
port  of  Navarino,  narrates  the  subsequent  decisive  event  The 
Count  de  Hayden,  rear-admiral  of  Russia,  and  tlie  French  rear- 
admiral  the  Cheyalier  de  Rigny,  having  agreed  with  him  to  enter 
the  port  in  order  to  induce  Ibrahim  Pasha  to  discontinue  his 
brutal  war  of  extermination,  took  up  their  anchorage  about  two 
o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the  20th  of  October.  The  Turkish 
ships  were  moored  in  the  form  of  a  crescent.  The  combined  fleet 
was  formed  in  the  order  of  sailing  in  two  columns,  the  British  and 
French  forming  the  weather  or  starboard  line,  and  the  Russian  the 
lee  line.  The  Asia  led  in,  followed  bv  the  Genoa  and  Albion,  and  an- 
chored  close  alongside  A  ship  of  the  line  bearing  the  flag  of  the  Capl- 
tana  Bey.  The  stations  of  the  French  and  Russian  squadrons  were 
marked  out  by  the  English  admiral,  who  was  the  chief  in  commands 
**  I  gave  orders,*'  says  Sir  Edward,  "  that  no  gun  should  be  fired 
unless  guns  were  fired  by  the  Turks,  and  those  orders  were  strictly 
observed.'*  The  three  British  ships  passed  the  batteries,  and  moored 
without  any  act  of  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  Turks,  although  they 
were  evidently  prepared  for  a  general  action.  At  the  entrance  of 
the  harbour  were  six  Turkish  fire-vessels,  which  a  portion  of  the 
English  squadron  were  appointed  to  watch.  On  the  Dartmouth 
sending:  a  boat  towards  one  of  these  vessels  her  crew  was  fi^ed 
upon  by  musketry.  The  fire  was  returned  from  the  Dartmouth 
and  La  Syrene,  which  bore  the  flag  of  admiral  de  Rigny.  Att 
Egyptian  ship  then  fired  a  cannon-shot  at  the  French  'admiral*'^ 
vessel,  which  was  immediately  returned  ;  "and  thus,'^  says  Sir  Ed- 
ward Codrington,  "  very  shortly  afterwards  the  battle  became  gen- 
eral." After  describing,  with  the  usual  indistinctness,  the  mover 
ments  of  various  ships,  he  comes  to  the  catastrophe.  "  This  blo6dy 
and  destructive  battle  was  continued  with  unabated  fury  for  four 
hours,  and  the  scene  of  wreck  and  devastatioi;i  which  presented 
itself  at  its  termination  was  such  as  has  been  seldom  before  wit- 
nessed." Of  the  Egyptian  and  Turkish  fleets,  which  nuthjDeVed 
about  a  hundred  and  twenty  men-of-war  and  transports,  oh e-harf 
were  suiik,  burnt,  or  driven  on  shore.    The  Allied  'admfrals  pub- 
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lished  a  notice  after  the  battle,  that  as  they  did  not  enter  Nayarino 
with  a  hostile  intention,  but  only  to  renew  propositions  to  the  com- 
manders of  the  Turkish  fleet,  they  would  forbear  from  destroying 
what  ships  of  the  Ottoman  navy  might  still  remain,  "now  that  so 
signal  a  vengeance  has  been  taken  for  the  first  cannon-shot  which 
has  been  ventured  to  be  fired  on  the  Allied  flags."  They  threat* 
ened  that  if  there  were  any  new  act  of  hostility  they  would  im- 
mediately destroy  the  remaining  vessels  and  the  forts  of  Navarino. 
The  despatch  of  Sir  Edward  announcing  the  victory  contains  a 
frank  admission  that  he  was  not  insensible  to  other  feelings  than 
those  of  professional  obedience  to  his  instructions :  ^*  When  I 
found  that  the  boasted  Ottoman  word  of  honour  was  made  a  sacri- 
fice to  wanton,  savage  devastation,  and  that  a  base  advantage  was 
taken  of  our  reliance  upon  Ibrahim's  good  faith,  I  own  I  felt  a 
desire  to  punish  the  offenders. — But  it  was  my  duty  to  refrain,  and 
refrain  I  did ;  and  I  can  assure  his  royal  highness  [the  duke  of 
Clarence]  that  I  would  still  have  avoided  the  disastrous  extremity, 
if  other  means  had  been  open  to  me." 

The  differences  upon  financial  measures  between  Mr.  Henries 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  Mr.  Huskisson  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies,  could  not  be  reconciled  by  lord  Goderich, 
and  he  therefore  tendered  his  resignation  to  the  king  on  the  9th  of 
January,  1828.  His  majesty  immediately  sent  to  lord  Lyndhurst 
to  desire  that  he  and  the  duke  of  Wellington  should  come  to 
Windsor.  The  king  told  the  duke  that  he  wished  him  to  form  a 
government  of  which  he  should  be  the  head.  '^  He  said  that  he 
thought  the  government  must  be  composed  of  persons  of  both  opin- 
ions with  respect  to  the  Roman  Catholic  question ;  that  he  approved 
of  all  his  late  and  former  servants  ;  and  that  he  had  no  objection  to 
anybody  excepting  to  lord  Grey."*  It  was  understood  that  lord 
Lyndhurst  was  to  continue  in  office.  The  duke  of  Wellington  im* 
mediately  applied  to  Mr.  Peel,  who,  returning  to  his  post  as  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  saw  the  impossibility  of 
re-uniting  in  this  administration  those  who  had  formed  the  Cabinet 
of  lord  Liverpool.  He  desired  to  strengthen  the  government  of 
the  duke  of  Wellington  by  the  introduction  of  some  of  the  more 
important  of  Mr.  Canning's  friends  into  the  Cabinet,  and  to  fill  some 
of  the  lesser  offices.  The  earl  of  Dudley,  Mr.  Huskisson,  lord 
Palmerston,  and  Mr.  Charles  Grant  became  members  of  the  new 
administration.  Mr.  William  Lamb,  afterwards  lord  Melbourne, 
was  appointed  chief  Secretary  for  Ireland.  The  ultra-Tories  were 
greatly  indignant  at  these  arrangements.     They  groaned  and  re- 

*  **  Memoin  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,"  part  1.  p.  13 ;  letter  ol  the  duke. 
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viied  as  if  the  world  wzs  unchanged.  The  duke  of  Wellington  and 
Mr.  Peel  had  disappointed  the  country  by  making  a  mixed  govern* 
ment;  Mr.  Huskisson  was  odious  to  the  agricultural  and  shipping 
interests ;  the  whole  cabinet  was  composed  of  a  majority  of  favour- 
ers of  the  Roman  Catholic  claims  ;  above  all,  lord  Eldon  was  omit- 
ted. ♦  The  ex-chancellor  considered  himself  very  ill-used,  and  pub- 
licly said,  **  I  don't  know  why  I  am  not  a  minister."  Mr.  Peel,  in 
his  private  correspondence  of  this  date,  shows  bow  clearly  he  saw 
that  the  nation  could  no  longer  be  governed  upon  the  old  exclu- 
sive principles.  He  was  ^t  sliding  into  that  liberality  which  was 
incomprehensible  to  those  who  had  looked  upon  his  previous 
career.  He  writes,  on  the  '18th  of  January,  "  I  care  not  for  the 
dissatisfaction  of  ultra-Tories;  this  country  ought  not  and  cannot 
be  governed  upon  any  other  principles  than  those  of  firmness,  no 
doubt,  but  of  firmness  combined  with  moderation."  A  fortnight 
afterwards  he  asks,  in  writing  to  the  same  correspondent, — What 
would  have  been  the  inevitable  fate  of  a  government  composed  of 
himself  and  of  some  ultra-Tories  whom  he  names,  who  would  in- 
deed be  supported  by  very  warm  friends,  but  those  very  warm 
friends  country  gentlemen  and  fox-hunters,  who  would  attend  one 
night  in  parliament,  but  who  would  quickly  weary  of  sitting  up  till 
one,  two,  or  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  fighting  questions  of 
detail  ?  The  greater  difficulty  was  expressed  in  the  fact  that  the 
country  could  no  longer  be  govcfmed  by  "  country  gentlemen  and 
fox-hunters."  t 

On  the  2^th  of  January  Parliament  was  opened  by  Commission. 
The  most  important  part  of  the  Royal  Speech  was  that  which,  after 
Tccidng  the  progress  of  events  in  the  East,  and  referring  to  the 
treaty  with  France  and  Russia,  says — "  With  a  view  to  carry  into 
effect  the  object  of  the  treaty,  a  collision,  wholly  unexpected  by  his 
Majesty,  took  place  in  the  port  of  Navarino  between  the  fleets  of 
the  contracting  Powers  and  that  of  the  Ottoman  Porte.  Notwith- 
standing the  valour  displayed  by  the  combined  fieet,  his  Majesty 
deeply  laments  that  this  conflict  should  have  occurred  with  the 
naval  force  of  an  ancient  ally ;  but  he  still  entertains  a  confident 
hope  that  this  untoward  event  will  not  be  followed  by  further  hostili- 
ties, and  will  notimpede  that  amicable  adjustment  of  the  existing  dif- 
ferences between  the  Porte  and  the  Greeks,  to  which  it  is  so  mani- 
festly their  common  interest  to  accede.*'  The  expression  "  untoward 
event "  produced  angry  remonstrances  from  many  quarters — ^frora 
the  Whigs,  from  some  of  lord  Goderich's  ministry,  from  the  friendi 

•  "  Diary  of  Lord  Colchester, *•  vol.iix.  p.  534. 
t  "  Memoirs  by  Sir  Rotwrt  PecV'  PP*  <6, 17. 
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of  Sir  Edward  Codrington.  But  all  united  in  declaring  that  no 
blame  was  attached  to  that  gallant  officer.  The  duke  of  Welling- 
ton, in  a  few  straightforward  words,  defended  the  expression.  The 
Treaty  of  July  was  not  intended  to  lead  to  hostilities.  The  former 
government  thought  the  object  of  the  treaty  would  be  effected 
without  hostilities.  Therefore,  I  say,  that  when  unfortunately  the 
operations  under  the  treaty  did  lead  to  hostilities,  it  was  an  unto- 
ward circumstance." 

In  the  debate  upon  the  Address  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
Mr.  Brougham  raised  very  strong  objections  to  the  appointment 
of  the  duke  of  Wellington  as  the  head  of  the  government.  Though 
he  professed  to  entertain  the  highest  opinion  of  the  noble  duke's 
military  geriius,  be  evidently  undervalued  his  administrative 
talents.  He  thought  a  great  soldier's  experience  was  no  fit 
preparation  for  civil  duties.  Mr,  Brougham  had  not  then  the 
advantage  of  knowing,  through  the  publication  of  the  duke's 
**  Despatches/'  how  equal  he  was  to  the  highest  statesmanship, 
with  probably  the  one  exception  of  undervaluing  the  strength  of 
popular  opini*"::.  Mr.  Brougham  in  1828  thought  it  unconstitu- 
tional that  almost  the  whole  patronage  of  the  State  should  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  military  Premier.  With  his  unfailing 
power  of  sarcasm,  he  considered  that  there  was  no  validity  in 
the  objection  that  the  duke  was  incapable  of  speaking  in  public 
as  a  First  Minister  ought  to  speak,  because  he  had  heard  last 
year  the  duke  declare  in  another  place,  that  he  was  unfit  for  the 
situation  of  First  Minister,  **and  he  really  thought  tie  had  never 
heard  a  better  speech  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life."  Mf, 
Brougham  wound  up  his  objections  to  the  appointment  of  the 
duke  of  Wellington  by  a  passage  of  splendid  deckunatioo,  whose 
concluding  words,  especially,  were  echoed  through  tiie  icounlry 
with  extraordinary  fervour — with  an  enthusiasm  which  speedily 
carried  forward  the  small  beginnings  of  a  great  change  to  very 
decided  results  which  would  more  than  ever  make  the  action  of 
the  government  in  a  great  degree  dependent  upon  the  opinion  of 
the  people.  When  he  had  called  the  appointment  of  the  duke  of 
Wellington  to  the  head  of  the  government  unconstitutionaL  let 
it  not  be  supposed,  he  said,  that  he  was  inclined  to  exaggerate 
**  He  was  perfectly  satisfied  that  there  would  be  no  unconstitu- 
tional attack  on  the  liberties  of  the  people.  These  were  not  the 
times  for  such  an  attempt.  There  had  been  periods  when  the 
country  heard  with  dismay  that  the  soldier  was  abroad.  That 
was  not  the  case  now.  Let  the  soldier  be  ever  so  much  abroad, 
in  the  present  age  he  t^otikl  do  nothing.    There  was  another  per- 
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smv  abroad«-^a  less  important  person^a  the  eyes  of  some  an 
insignificant  person — whose  labours  had  tended  to  produce  this 
state  of  things*— the  Schoolmaster  was  abroad''  * 

It  was.no  idle  boast  of  the  orator  that  education  was  in  various 
ways  raising  the  moral  and  intellectual  character  of  the  com- 
munity. There  had  been  a  real  beginning  of  this  great  work. 
Yet  it  Avas  only  arbeginning.  To  imagine,  however,  that  England 
•had  been  wholly  destitute  of  the  means  of  education,  whilst  the 
schoolmaster  was  doing  his  work  efficiently  in  Scotland^  is  to  a 
certain  extent  a  mistake.  When  the  endowed  Grammar-schools 
were  founded,  it  never  entered  into  the  minds  of  their  benefac- 
tors that  roll  the  I  people^ — or,  in  the  langiiage  of  those  ages,  that 
aH  the  poor — sliould  be  instructed.  A  few  who  were  unable  to 
pay  for  their  education  mere  to  be  selected,  and  these  were  to 
receive  forever  an  education,  of  the  highest  order.  These  schools 
were  the  natural  successors  of  the  schools  and  cbarides  of  the 
unreformed  Church.  This  was  the  only  system  of  education  in 
England  almost  up  to  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  The  commer- 
cial classes  had  then  grown  into  wealth  and  importance,  and  they 
'began  to  think  that  schools  in  which  nothing  was  taught  but  Latin 
and  Greek  were  not  altoge>ther  fitted  for  tliose  destined  to  a  life 
of  traffic  At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  there  were 
endowments  and  subscriptions  in  most  towns,  not  for  new  Gram- 
mar-schools, but  for  new  Frec'^choois.  During  the  progress  of 
education  in  recent  years,  it  has  been  common  to  speak  with  con- 
tempt of  these  schools  and  of  the  instructiol^  a£Eorded  in  them. 
With  a  comparatively  sntall  population,  these  Free-schools,  we 
venture  to  think  in  opposition  to  modern  authorities,  were  adnur- 
able  beginnings  of  the  education  of  the  poorer  classes.  While 
the  Grammar-schools  were  making  divines  and  lawyers  and  physi- 
cians out  of  the  sons  of  the  professional  classes  and  the  wealthier 
tradesmen,  the  Free-schools  were  making  clever  handicraftsmen 
aod  thriving  burgesses  out  of  the  sons  of  the  mechanics  and  the 
labouifers ;  and  many  a  main  who  had  been  a  charity-boy  in  his 
native  town,  when  he  had  risien  to  competence,  pointed  with  an 
hoo^st  pride  to  the  institution  which  had  made  him  what  he  was, 
and.  drew  his  purse-strings  to  perpetu^ite  for  others  the  benefits 
whiipii  he, had  himself,  enjoyed.  The  Reports  of  the^  Commis- 
HQBfiprs  for  Inquiry  into  Chj^ities  presented  in  1842.  showed  tliat 
the  annual  income  of  the  Qrammar-^chools  (some,  however,  being 
exempted  from  the  inquiry)  was  152,047/.,  and  the  income  of  the 
Ec&e-fich^is.  UJ>33i/'     Xbere  was  idao.aa  Income  amounting. to 
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19J 1 2/.  belonging  to  charities  for  general  educadoBal  purposes. 
Tliis  income  was  a  small  educational  foundation  for  the  whole 
population  in  England  and  Wales  at  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  The  first  attempt  to  place  the  instruction  of  the 
poor  upon,  a  broader  basis  was  by  the  establishment  of  Sunday 
schools  in  1783.  Mr.  Malthus  (in  1803)  described  these  institu- 
tions as  very  few,  some  objectionable,  and  all  imperfect.  But  the 
Parliamentary  Returns  of  iSiS  exhibit  5100  Sunday  schools,  at- 
tended by  452,000  children.  In  1833  the  number  of  Sunday  school 
Scholars  exceeded  a  million  and  a  half.  In  idx8,  the  Returns, 
under  a  Circular  Letter  addressed  to  the  ministers  of  the  respect- 
ive parishes,  showed  that  there  were  about  15,000  unendowed 
day-schools,  containing  about  500,000  scholars.  Of  these  336,000 
were  in  the  ordinary  schools, — the  private  day-schools,  such  as  have 
always  existed  amongst  us,  for  the  education  of  the  middle  and 
poorer  classes.  There  were  only  then,  when  the  systems  ol  Bell 
and  Lancaster  had  been  in  operation  about  twelve  years,  175,000 
scholars  receiving  instruction  partly  or  wholly  gratuitous  throu^ 
the  operation  of  private  benevolence.  Four  years  after  Mr. 
Brougham  had  declared  that  the  Schoolmaster  was  abroad,  the 
Government  Returns  showed  that  both  the  paying  and  tlie  non- 
paying  scholars  in  the  unendowed  day-schools  were  more  than 
doubled. 

Moving  onwards  in  other  roads  than  that  of  school  education, 
the  Schoolmaster  was  abroad.  **  The  Society  for  the  Diffusion 
of  Useful  Knowledge"  originated  with  Mr.  Brougham  in  1826. 
It  h<id  long  been  felt  that  books  of  sound  information  were, 
through  their  dearness,  inaccessible  to  the  bulk  of  the  people. 
Constable,  in  1825,  was  **  meditating  nothing  less  than  a  total 
revolution  in  the  art  and  traffic  of  book-selling. '  He  would  issue 
"  a  three  shilling  or  half-crown  volume  every  month,  which  must 
and  shall  sell,  hot  by  thousands  or  tens  of  thousands,  but  by  hun- 
dreds of  thousands — ay,  by  millions."  *  The  sanguine  bookseller 
published  his  **  Miscellany,"  which  led  the  way  in  the  combination 
of  superior  literature  with  comparative  cheapness;  but  its  sale 
was  numbered  by  hundreds  rather  than  by  millions.  In*  1^7 
"The  Society  for  -the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge"  com- 
menced the  pubficktion-  of  their  Sixpenny  Treatises — valuable 
manuals,  but  still  far  from  supplying  what  the  hard-worked  classes 
wanted  in  the  union  of  goodness  and  cheapness.  Nevertheless 
the  modern  epoch  of  Cheap  Literature  was  commencing.  "The 
London  Mechaaics.'.Jn8tit;utk)n"  was  inaugurated  in  i^yhy  Dv, 
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Biilcbeck;  and  gradaally  similarinsUtutiohs  were  founded  in  popih 
lous  towns  of  England  and  Scotland.  In  1828,  *^  The  London  Uni- 
versity "  was  opened,  the  building  having  been  in  progress,  and 
the  organization  nearly  cotnpleted,  in  1826  and  1827.  To  Mr. 
Brougham  belongs  the  honour  of  being  among&t  tlie  most  zealous 
for  the  formation  of  this  institution  ^r  the  li%ber  branches  of 
education,  independent  of  religious  omnions.  The  opposite  plan 
of  "  King's  college  "  was  developed  af  a  public  meeting  in  1 828. 
Unquestionably  at  this  period  ''the  Schoolmaster  was  abroad." 
In  setting  forth  upon  his  mission  he  had  to  climb  the  steeped 
hill,  like  the  prince  of  the  Arabian  story,  surrounded  by  a  chorus 
cf  hisses  and  execrations.  But  he  went  steadily  on  his  way,  stop- 
ping his  ears  to  these  sounds  of  impotent  fury;  and  the  prize 
which  he  won  was  the  power  of  accomplishing  all  needful  re£orms 
by  moral  force,  so  that  those  who  once  feared  and  despised  the 
people  should  never  inore  be  ready  to  proclaim  that  ''  the  soldier 
was  abroad.'* 

On  the  ninth  day  after  the  assembling  of  Parliament,  Mr. 
-Brougham  took  that  position  which  he  has  ever  since  maintained,  of 
being  the  most  indefatigable  and  persevering  of  Law .  reformers. 
The  reformation  of  the  Criminal  Law  wais  no  longer  opposed,  ex- 
cept by  a  few  whose  opinions  had  very  speedily  come  to  be  con- 
sidered as  worthless  as  they  were  obsolete.  A  Commission  bad 
been  appointed  to  inquire  into  abuses  in  Courts  of  Equity.  The 
course  of  improvement  which  was  open  to  Mr.  Brougham  was  to 
promote  an  inquiry  *'  into  the  defects  occasioned  by  time  and  other- 
wise in  the  laws  of  this  realm  of  England,  as  administered  in  the 
Courts  of  Common  Law."  Mr.  Brougham  introduced  his  motion 
in  a  speech  of  nearly  six  liours.  It  has  been  said  of  this  speech, 
v^Mts  huge  length  and  unwieldy  dimensions  compelled  attention."  * 
These  are  not  the  qiialities  which  usually  compel  attention  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  During  that  extraordinary  exhibition  of  the 
rare  ability  to  mass  an  infinity  of  details,  so  as  to  make  each  con- 
tribute something  to  the  general  eifect,  the  attention  of  the  House 
was  uninterruptedly  sustained.  The  first  listeners  were  among 
the  last.  Whilst  the  orator  exhibited  no  signs  of  physical  exhaus- 
tion, scarcely  one  of  bis^  audience  seemed  to  feel  a  sense  of  weari- 
ness-t  The  perotatiomof  this  great  effort  of  memory  and  judg- 
ment was  the  only  portion  that  could  be  properly  deemed  rlietorical : 
-^"  It  was  the  boast  of  Augustus — ^it  formed  paift  ^f  the  glare  in 

*  Roebuck,  '*  History  of  the  Whig  Ministry/'  vol.  i.  p.  50. 

t  We  qseak  from  personal  observation,  having  sat  under  tlie  gallery  with  the  ob- 
kct  o|  preparing  the  speech  for  pubUcatioa  in  a  more  enlarge4  shape  than  the  reports  of 
the  oally  papen. 
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which  the  perfidies  of  his  earlier  years  were  lost — that  he  fpom) 
Rome  of  brick,  and  left  it  of  marble ;  a  praise  not  unworthy  a  great 
prince,  and  to  which  the  present  reign  has  also  its  claims.  But  how 
much  nobler  will  be  the  sovereign's  boast,  when  he  shall  have  it  to 
say,  that  he  found  law  dear,  and  left  it  cheap ;  found  it  a  sealed 
book— left  it  a  living  letter ;  found  it  the  patrimony  of  the  rich — 
left  it  the  inheritance  of  Uie  poor ;  found  it  the  twoedged  sword 
of  craft  and  oppression — leil  it  the  staff  of  honesty  and  the  shield 
of  innocence  !  "  On  the  adjourned  debate  of  the  29th  of  February, 
upon  Mr.  Brougham's  proposition  for  a  Commission,  the  Govern- 
ment, through  the  Law  Officers  and  the  Home  Secretary,  expressed 
its  intention  so  far  to  concur  in  the  motion  as  to  consent  that  3epe 
arate  Commissions  should  issue — one  for  inquiry  into  the  prpgr^es^ 
of  suits  at  Common  Law;  the  other  into  the  state. o£  the  Lfiws 
affecting  Real  Property.  Mr.  Brougham  concurring  in  this  alter- 
ation, the  two  Commissions  were  forthwith  appointed. 

The  House  of  Commons  was  now  fairly  engaged  in  the  work 
of  improvement  On  the  naotion  of  Mr.  Peel  a  Select  Committee 
was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Public  Income  and  Expenditure; 
to  consider  measures  for  an  effectual  control  oa  ail  charges  con- 
nected with  this  receipt  and  expenditure  ;  ^and  also  for  reducij^ 
the  expenditure  without  detriment  to  the  public  service.  No  ooe 
can  trace  the  course  of  our 'parliamentary  history  after  the  clo^ 
of  the  war,  without  feeling  how  much  of  the  tardy  recognition  by 
the  government  of  principles  of  financial  economy  was  dtie  to  tbe 
unwearied  exertions  of  Mr.  Hume.  His  views,  however  they 
might  at  times  be  impracticable,  producedras  a  whole  the  inevitable 
triumph  of  all  "zealous  and  continuous  labour.  Mr.  Secretary  Peel 
early  in  thfc  Session  proposed  another  measure  which,  he  said, 
might  at  first  sight  appear  limited  in  its  application^  and  local  in  its 
objects,  but  which  was*  connected  with  considerations  of  the  high- 
est importance  to  the  welt-being  of  the  country.  He  proposed  that 
a  Committee  should  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the;  state  of  the 
Police  of  the  Metropolis.  In  the  next  SesskMa  of  Parliament  Mr. 
Peel  carried  his  great  plan  for  abolishing  the  local  esUl:^hnients 
of  nightly  watch  and  police,  for  forming  the  Metropolitan  Police 
District,  and  for  appointing  a  sufficient jiumber  of  able  men  under 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  be  tke  police  foiice  lor 
the  whole  of  this  district.  For  several  years  aprbdigioiis  clamour 
was  raised  against  this  force,  not  only  by  thieves  and  street  walk- 
ers, but  by  respectable  upholders  of  the  Ancient  Watch,  s|nd  by 
zealous  friends  of  the  nation's  freedom,  who  dreamt  tbatthe  New 
Poirce' would  have  the  C'Crraifl' effort  Of  depriving  tis  of  ourimirfe. 
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morial  liberties.  The  New  Police  was  to  be  *'  the  most  dangerous 
and  effective  engine  of  despotism.*'  Sensible  men  were  satisfied 
to  believe  that  Mr.  Peei'3  innovation  would  have  no  other  effect 
upon  our  liberties  than  tliat  of  depriving  us  **  of  the  liberty  we 
have  hitherto  enjoyed  of  being  robbed  and  knocked  on  the  head 
at  discretion  of  their  honours  the  thieves.**  * 

A  great  parliamentary  struggle  was  at  hand  in  1828,  which  was 
the  prelude  to  a  still  more  important  conflict  in  1829.  This  was 
lord  John  Russell's  motion,  on  the  26th  of  February,  for  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House  to  consider  of  so  much  of  the  Acts 
of  the  13  &  25  of  Charles  II.  as  requires  persons ^  before  admission 
into  any  office  in  corporations,  or  having  accepted  any  office  civil  or 
military,  or  any  place  of  trust  under  the  Crown,  to  receive  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  according  to  the  practice  of  the 
Church  of  England.  The  motion  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Husklsson, 
lord  Palmerston,  and  Mr.  Peel.  It  was  opposed,  says  sir  Robert 
Peel  in  his  Memoirs,  "  with  all  the  influence  and  authority  of  the 
Government  recently  appointed."  Nevertheless,  on  a  division  on 
the  motion  of  lord  John  Russell,  it  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
forty- four,  there  being  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  in  favour  of 
the  motion,  and  one  hundred  and  ninety-three  against  it.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  says,  in  his  Memoirs,  that  the  administration  consid* 
ered  that  they  should  not  be  justified  in  abandoning  the  service  of 
the  Crown  in  consequence  of  this  defeat,  and  farther,  that  it  would 
have  been  very  unwise  hastily  to  commit  the  House  of  Lords  to  a 
conflict  with  the  House  of  Commons  on  a  question  of  this  nature. 
Mr.  Peel  eventually  proposed  a  measure  of  coimpromise — that  a 
declaration  should  be  substituted  in  place  of  the  Sacramental  Test. 
The  Bill  as  amended  passed  the  House  of  Commons,  and  met  with 
very  little  effectual  opposition  in  the  Hou^e  of  Lords,  the  twd 
Archbishops  and  three  bishops  speaking  in  its  favour.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  says  that  the  conciliatory  adjustment  of  the  question  was  what 
he  earnestly  desired ;  that  had  any  other  course  been  taken  by  the 
Government  the  final  result  of  parliamentary  discussion  would 
probably  have  been  the  same — namely,  the  repeal  of  the  Test  artd 
Corporation  Acts;  and  that  it  may  fairly  be  questioned  whether  the 
repeal  would  have  taken  place  under  circumstances  more  favour- 
able to  the  true  interests  of  the  Church,  or  more  conducive  to  the 
maintenance  of  harmony  and  goodwill  amongst  Uie  professors  of 
different  religious  creeds.  It  was  in  vain  that  lord  Eldon  described 
the  bill  to  be  *'  as  bad,  as  mischievous^  and  as  revolutionary  as  th<i 
most  ca^ptious  Dissenter  couUI  wish  it  to  be."     He  neverjtJbueieiii 

*  Fonblanque,  **  England  under  Seven.  A4li|ini8trations.**  vol.  i.  p.  266. 
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prophesied  truly  when  he  said,  "  Sooner  or  later,  perhaps  in  this 
very  year,  almost  certainly  in  the  next,  the  concessions  to  the  Dis- 
senters must  be  followed  by  the  like  concessions  to  the  Roman 
Catholics."*  Mr.  Huskisson  opposed  the  repeal  of  the  Corpo- 
ration and  Test  Act  upon  the  same  principle  which  had  deter- 
mined Mr.  Canning's  Opposition.  "  I  am  convinced,"  said  Mr. 
Huskisson,  "  that  the  present  measure,  so  far  from  being  a  step 
in  favour  of  the  Catholic  claims,  would,  if  successful,  be  the 
means  of  arraying  an  additional  power  against  them."  However 
eager  for  the  application  of  religious  toleration  to  themselves,  the 
greater  number  of  English  Dissenters  were  ready  to  make  com- 
mon cause  with  the  Brunswick  clubs,  who,  without  the  slightest 
reference  to  political  dangers,  clung  to  the  extremest  assertion  of 
Protestant  Supremacy. 

The  support  which  Mr.  Huskisson's  opinions  derived  from  his 
position  as  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  very  soon  came  to  an  end.  He 
entered  the  Cabinet  as  a  suspected  man  who  was  desirous  of  carry 
ing  forward  his  policy  upon  the  questions  of  Corn-laws  and  com- 
mercial restrictions  much  faster  than  the  head  of  the  Government 
and  the  majority  in  Parliament  deemed  prudent  and  profitable. 
There  were  two  cases  of  borough  corruption  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  those  of  Penryn  and  East  Retford,  which  imperatively 
called  for  disfranchisement.  On  the  discussions  with  regard  to 
these  disfranchisements  it  had  been  proposed  that  the  seats  of 
these  offending  boroughs  should  be  transferred  to  Manchester  and 
Birmingham.  The  Ministry  opposed  the  proposition  for  giving 
both  seats  to  these  great  communities.  The  bill  for  disfranchising 
Penryn  and  giving  its  seats  to  Manchester  was  expected  to  be 
thrown  out  by  the  Lords.  The  seats  for  one  borough  only  would 
have  to  be  transferred.  Mr.  Huskisson,  in  one  of  these  debates, 
had  declared  that  if  there  were  only  one  case  before  the  House  he 
would  have  no  hesitation  in  transferring  the  franchise  to  Birming^ 
ham.  On  the  19th  of  May  Mr.  Calvert  moved  that  the  franchise  of 
East  Retford  should  be  extended  to  the  neighbouring  hundred. 
Mr.  Huskisson  in  vain  desired  the  postponement  of  the  question  ; 
but  when  his  vote  was  claimed  for  Birmingham,  upon  the  ground 
of  consistency,  he  yielded,  and  voted  with  the  minority  against  the 
Government.  He  went  home,  he  says,  observing  the  intelligible 
looks  of  some,  and  hearing  the  audible  whispers  of  others,  and  per- 
haps magnifying  the  impression  which  his  vote  might  make,  wrote, 
before  he  went  to  rest,  a  letter  to  the  dulce  of  Wellington,  offering 
him  the  opportunity  of  placing  the  office  of  Colonial  Secretary  id 

•  TwisB,  vol.  ill.  p.  38. 
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Other  haAds,  "as  the  only  means  in  my  power  of  ^  pre  venting  the 
injury  to  the  king's  service  which  may  ensue  from  the  appearance 
of  disunion  in  his  Majesty's  councils."  The  duke  immediately  took 
the  letter  to  the  king,  regarding  it  as  an  absolute  resignation.  The 
letter  was  marked  "private  and  confidential."  Friends  of  Mr. 
Huskisson  went  to  the  duke,  contending  that  Mr.  Huskisson\s 
letter  did  not  convey  a  formal  resignation  ;  that  it  was  a  mistake : 
"It  is  no  mistake,"  said  the  inflexible  premier,  and  the  words 
passed  into  a  common  form  of  speech.  Those  of  Mr.  Canning's 
ministry  who  had  joined  the  government  of  the  duke  of  Wellington 
felt  tliat  this  stern  and  resolute  attitude  was  intended  to  get  rid  of 
them  altogether.  Lord  Dudley,  Mr.  Grant,  lord  Palmers  ton,  and 
Mr.  Lamb  resigned  their  offices.  Sir  George  Murray  succeeded 
Mr.  Huskisson  as  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Colonies ;  sir  Henry 
Hardinge  became  Secretary  at  War  in  the  place  of  lord  Palmer- 
ston ;  the  earl  of  Aberdeen  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 
in  the  place  of  earl  Dudley;  and  Mr.  Vesey  Fitzgerald  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Charles  Grant.  Other 
changes  in  civil  and  diplomatic  appointments  were  the  necessary 
consequence  of  this  rupture. 

The  able  French  minister,  who  had  ample  experience  of  party 
conflicts  during  the  term  of  representative  government  in  his  own 
country,  at  once  assumes  that  the  duke  of  Wellington  and  Mr. 
Peel,  in  eagerly  seizing  the  opportunity  of  removing  the  four 
Canningites  from  the  Cabinet,  and  of  supplying  their  places  with 
Tories,  "  thus  manifested  their  anxious  desire  to  rally  all  Protest- 
ants beneath  the  same  standard,  and  to  restore  unity  of  principles 
and  purpose  in  the  government.  *  A  little  more  than  a  week  before 
the  discussion  on  the  disfranchisement  of  East  Retford,  sir  Francis 
Burdett  had  obtained  for  the  first  time  in  the  parliament  of  1826  a 
majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  favour  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic claims.  The  resolution  was  affirmed  by  a  majority  of  272  to  266. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  says  in  his  Memoirs  that  he  should  have  declined 
to  remain  Minister  for  the  Hojcne  Department  and  to  lead  the  House 
of  Commons,  being  in  a  minority  on  the  most  important  of  domes- 
tic questions.  The  duke  of  Wellington's  government  was  in  danger 
from  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Huskisson  and  his  friends,  and  Mr, 
Peel  therefore  remained  to  give  his  support  to  a  Cabinet  which 
now  appeared  to  be  wholly  constructed  upon  the  principle  of 
hostility  to  the  Catholic  claims.  The  resolution  for  considering  the 
Catholic  claims  which  had  been  cirried  in  the  House  of  Commons 
was  debated  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  9th  and  loth  of  June. 

•  Guizot,  "  Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,"  p.  37. 
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The  majority  a^inst  the  motion  which  had  passed  in  the^ouse  oi 
Commons  was  forty-four.  But  there  were  admissions  in  the  course 
of  the  debate  which  were  as  important  as  a  majority  in  favour  of 
the  resolution.  The  lord  chancellor  and  the  duke  of  Wellington 
had  admitted  that  the  Catholic  question  was  a  great  difficulty,  out 
of  which  they  at  present  saw  no  outlet.  ♦*  This  statement,"  said 
the  marquis  of  Lansdowne,  "having  been  made  by  two  noblemen 
so  high  in  the  confidence  of  the  sovereign,  it  almost  necessarily 
follows  that  it  is  accompanied  with  their  intention  of  lo6king  at 
this  difficulty  with  a  view  to  its  final  arrangement."  • 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  Vesey  Fitzgerald  to  a  ministerial  office 
caused  a  vacancy  in  the  representation  of  the  county  of  Clare. 
The  contest  for  this  seat  produced  events  in  Ireland  "of  deep  im- 
portance, especially  in  their  relation  to  the  Catholic  question."  f 
Mr.  Fitzgerald  was  a  person  of  great  influence  in  the  county  of 
Clare.  He  had  conciliated  the  Roman  Catholics  by  a  constant 
advocacy  in  Parliament  for  the  removal  of  their  disabilities.  Cer- 
tainly no  Protestant  could  have  had  a  fairer  chance  of  support,  not 
only  from  the  landlords  but  from  their  tenantry.  Yet  the  whole 
power  of  the  Catholic  Association  was  called  forth  to  prevent  his 
return,  and  to  secure  the  election  of  Mr.  O'Connell,  who,  by  his 
faith,  was  disqualified  from  sitting  in  Parliament.  During  the 
short  administration  of  Mr.  Canning  the  Association,  founded  in 
1823,  had  voluntarily  dissolved  itself,  having  confidence  that  the 
Minister  would  bring  forward  some  effectual  measure  of  relief. 
The  accession  to  power  of  the  duke  of  Wellington  and  Mr.  Peel, 
and  the  subsequent  changes  in  the  Cabinet  which  had  disturbed 
the  balance  of  opinions  on  the  greatest  question  of  domestic 
policy,  revived  the  Association  with  new  strength,  which  was  cal- 
culated to  produce  the  most  serious  alarm.  Lord  Anglesey,  the 
Lord-Lieutenant,  had  gone  to  Ireland  with  the  decided  opinion 
that  concessions  to  the  Catholics  should  be  refused.  What  he 
saw  there  in  the  summer  of  1828  produced  in  his  mind  a  convic- 
tion of  the  positive  danger  of  persevering  in  the  old  system  of 
policy.  Mr.  O'Connell,  whose  power  as  a  demagogue  was  prob- 
ably never  exceeded  by  any  Irishman  or  Englishman — gifted  with 
a  popular  oratory  which  completely  won  the  hearts  of  a  fervid 
peasantry — professing  the  utmost  deference  to  the  Catholic  priest- 
hood, which  he  swayed  as  much  by  bis  devotion  as  a  son  of  the 
Church  as  by  his  prompt  and  versatile  ability — wanting  perhaps 

•  Hansard,  vol.  xix.  col.  wga.  t  "  Memoirs  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,"  vol.  i.  p.  105. 
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"very  determined  courage,"  *  but  with  every  other  quality  for  the 
leader  of  a  rebelliou — Mr.  O'Connell  stirred  up  his  couatrymen  to 
a  madness  of  which  the  Clare  election  was  the  type.  The  Catho- 
lics had  a  common  grievance  anid.a  common  sympathy,  which, 
since  the  Union,  had  been  a  constant  source  ol  irritation  and  ol 
jEM:casional  alarm.  But  a  real  sense  of  the  imminent  danger  of  re- 
fusing concession  had  never*  been  produced,  until  the  proof  was 
supplied  by  the  Clare  election  that  local  and  personal  attach  me  at& 
were  weakened,  that  the  friendly  relations  of  men  in  different 
classes  were  loosened,  and  that  a  power  had  arisen  *^  to  unite  tlie 
scattered  elements  of  society  into  a  homogeneous  and  discip^ 
lined  mass,  yielding  willing  obedience  to  the  assumed  authority  of 
superior  intelligence,  hostile  to  the  law  and  to  the  government 
which  administered  it.*'  f  At  the  period  of  the  Clare  election  the 
Lord-Lieutenant  wrote  to  the  Home  Secretary  that  he  was  quite 
certain  that  the  agitators  could  lead  on  the  people  to  rebellion  at  a 
moment's  notice,  but  that  the  hope  of  tranquillity,  present  and 
iuttire,  fQStpd  upon  the  belief  of  O'Connell  and  his  friends  that 
they  could  carry  their  cause  by  agitation  and  intimidation,  without 
eoiBing  to  blows.  Lord  Anglesey  believed  their  success  to  be 
inevitable.  **  There  may  be  rebellion  ;  you  may  put  to  death  thou* 
sands ;  you  may  suppress  it ;  but  it  will  only  be  to  put  off  the  day 
o£  compromise,  and  in  the  meantime  the  country  is  still  more  im- 
poverished, and  the  minds  of  the  people  are,  if  possible,  still  more 
alienated."  t  On  the  5th  of  July  Mr.  O'Connell  was  elected  for 
Clare.  A  petition  against  his  return  was  presented  to  the  House 
of  CommonS)  but  notl>ing  was  done,  for  the  Ses;;»ion  was  nearly  at 
an  end.  The  great  Agitator  did  not  attempt  to  take  his  seat  dur- 
ing the  three  weeks  which  elapsed  between  bis  return  and  the 
prorogation  of  Parliament  He  had  six  months  before  him  for 
continued  agitation.  The  Session  closed  on  the  28th  of  July,  with- 
out a  word  in  the  King's  Speech  regarding  Ireland. 

'The  duke  of  Wellington,  in  the  course  of  a  debate  in  May, 
1829,  said,  "  It  is  now  well  known  that  during  the  whole  of  the  last 
autumn  and  summer  I  had  those  measures  in  contemplation  which 
have  been  since  brought  into  effect.  It  is  also  well  known  that 
my  principal  object,  and  that  to  which  all  my  efforts  were  directed, 
was  to  prevail  upon  the  person  in  these  kingdoms  the  most  inter- 
ested of  all  others,  from  his  situation,  in  the  settlement  of  the 
Catholic  question,  to  give  his  consent  to  its  being  brought  for- 

•  "  Memoirs  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,"  vol.  i.  p.  147  (Lord  Anglesey's  expression). 
1  /Sid.1  p.  116.  ,  t  UiU.,  p.  147. 
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ward."*  In  the  autumn  and  summer  of  1 823  the  duke  had  not 
only  a  difficulty  with  the  king,  but  with  the  one  of  most  importance 
amongst  his  colleagues.  At  the  beginning  of  August  the  Premier 
and  the  Lord  Chancellor  had  been  in  communication  with  the 
King.  Mr.  Peel  was  invited  to  participate  in  the  proposed  ar- 
rangement. He  gave  his  deliberate  opinion  by  letter  to  the  duke- 
of  Wellington,  that  there  was  upon  the  whole  less  of  evil  in  mak- 
ing a  decided  effort  to  settle  the  Catholic  question  than  in  leaving 
it,  as  it  had  been  left,  an  open  question.  Mr.  Peel,  however,  pro- 
posed to  retire  from  the  government,  although  he  was  willing  to 
support  it,  but  unwilling  to  undertake  the  management  of  this 
business  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Twenty  years  after,  he  says 
that  this  letter  was  written  with  a  clear  foresight  of  the  penalties 
to  which  the  course  he  resolved  to  take  would  expose  him — "  the 
rage  of  party,  the  alienation  of  private  friends,  the  interruption  of 
family  affections.*'  He  would  not  condescend  to  notice  other 
penalties,  such  as  the  loss  of  office  and  of  royal  favour,  'Mf  they 
were  not  the  heaviest  in  the  estimation  of  vulgar  and  low-minded 
men  incapable  of  appreciating  higher  motives  of  public  conduct.Vt 
The  efforts  of  the  duke  of  Wellington  to  obtain  the  sanction  of 
the  king,  that  the  whole  subject  of  Ireland,  including  the  Catholic 
question,  should  be  taken  into  consideration  by  his  confidential 
servants,  were  not  successful  during  the  remaining  months  of 
1828.  In  his  interviews  with  the  duke  his  majesty  .manifested 
much  uneasiness  and  irritation.  Lord  Eldon  represents  that  the 
king  told  him,  at  an  interview  on  the  28th  of  March,  1829,  that  his 
Ministers  had  threatened  to  resign  if  the  measures  were  not 
proceeded  in,  and  that  he  had  said  to  them,  "  Go  on,"  when  an 
interview  which  had  lasted  several  hours  had  brought  him  into 
such  a  state  that  he  hardly  knew  what  he  was  about.  J  Mr.  Peel, 
very  early  in  the  course  of  these  discussions,  had  expressed  his 
opinion  that  whenever  it  was  once  determined  that  an  attempt 
should  be  made  by  the  Government  to  settle  the  Catholic  question, 
the  settlement  should  be,  if  possible,  a  complete  one.  Partial 
concessions  would  be  of  no  use.  §  On  the  12th  of  January,  1829, 
the  ^ix  Ministers  who  had  voted  uniformly  against  the  Catholic 
claims,  had  each  a  separate  interview  with  his  Majesty,  when  he 
intimated  his  consent  that  the  whole  question  of  Ireland  should 
be  considered  without  his  being  pledged  by  such  consent  to  adopt 
the  views  of  his  confidential  servants,  however  unanimous  they 
might  be.     On  the  17th  the  duke  of  Wellington  wrote  to  Mr.  Peel, 
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that  be  did  not  see  the  slightest  chance,  in  consequence  of  what 
had  passed  in  interviews  with  the  king,  and  with  certain  of  the 
bishops,  of  getting  rid  of  these  difficulties,  if  Mr.  Peel  should 
not  continue  in  office.  Mr.  Peel  yielded  to  this  earnest  sohcita- 
tion.  When  the  draft  of  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  king,  he  gave  a  reluctant  assent  to  the  passage  which 
implied  an  intention  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  make  a 
decisive  effort  to  adjust  the  Catholic  question.  The  Parliament 
was  opened  by  commission  on  the  5th  of  February.  The  day  be- 
fore the  meeting  of  Parliament  Mr.  Peel  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
Vice-Chanceilor  of  Oxford  expressing  his  intention  to  vacate  his 
seat  for  that  University. 

In  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  the  existence  of  an  Associa- 
tion in  Ireland  dangerous  to  the  public  peace,  and  inconsistent 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  was  pointed  out,  to  ask  for  such 
powers  as  may  enable  his  Majesty  to  maintain  his  just  authority. 
''  His  Majesty  recommends  that,  when  this  essential  object  shall 
have  been  accomplished,  you  should  take  into  your  deliberate  con*^ 
sideration  the  whole  condition  of  Ireland ;  and  that  you  should  re- 
view the  laws  which  impose  civil  disabilities  on  his  Majesty's 
Roman  Catholic  subjects.  You  will  consider  whether  the  removal 
of  those  disabilities  can  be  effected  consistently  with  the  full  and 
permanent  security  of  our  establishments  in  Chiirch  and  State, 
with  the  maintenance  of  the  Reformed  Religion  established  by 
law,  and  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  bishops  and  of  the 
clergy  of  this  realm,  and  of  the  churches  committed  to  their 
charge."  In  the  house  of  Peers  the  duke  of  Wellington  an- 
nounced that  the  measure  which  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  propose  for  the  adoption  of  Parliament,  would  ex- 
tend to  the  removal  generally  of  all  civil  disabilities  under  which 
the  Roman  Catholics  laboured,  with  exceptions  solely  resting  on 
special  grounds.  In  the  House  of  Commons  Mr.  Peel  made  a 
similar  announcement.  The  great  contest  in  Parliament  was  not 
to  come  on  till  Mr.  Peel  should  be  in  his  place  to  take  his  proper 
share  in  the  discussions.  He  was  persuaded  to  allow  his  name  to 
be  put  in  nomination  for  re-election  at  Oxford.  His  friends  did 
not  sufficiently  estimate  the  power  of  a  party  cry.  Sir  Robert 
Inglis,  his  opponent,  was  finally  ?eturned  by  a  majority  of  one 
hundred  and  forty-six  votes.  Lord  Colchester  records  the  termi- 
nation of  the  election,  adding,  "  Cheers  for  lord  Eldon  in  Convo- 
cation, hisses  for  the  King,  hisses  and  groans  for  Peel."  Never- 
theless the  value  of  these  hisses  and  groans  may  be  tested  from  the 
fact  'that  Mr.  Peel  polled  twice  as  many  first  class  men  as  sir 
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Robert  Inglis,  and  the  "No-Poiaery  "  and  "Church  m  Danger* 
cries  were  not  universally  successful,  for  he  had  three  hundred 
and  thirty-three  clergymen  amongst  his  supporters.  Mn  Peel  took 
his  seat  for  Westbury  on  the  3rd  of  March.  The  Bill  for  suppres* 
sing  the  Catholic  Association  had  passed  during  the  Secretary's 
absence  from  Parliament.  In  that  interval  several  thousand  peti- 
tions were  presented  to  Parliament, — the  greater  part  against  the 
proposed  measures  of  concession.  Lord  £ldon  was  the  most 
indefatigable  in  the  enforcement  of  the  prayer  of  these  very  exclu- 
sive productions,  which  echoed  his  own  assertion  on  the  first  night 
of  the  Session,  that  if  a  Roman  Catholic  were  ever  admitted  to 
form  part  of  the  Legislature,  or  to  hold  any  of  the  great  offices  ol 
state,  from  that  moment  the  sun  of  Great  Britain  was  set  for  ever. 
In  the  House  of  Commons  Mr.  Peel  gave  notice,  on  the  3rd  oi 
March,  that  on  the  5th  he  would  call  attention  to  that  part  of  the 
speech  from  the  throne  which  referred  to  the  civil  disabilities  of 
tiie  Roman  Catholics.  On  the  evening  of  the  3rd  the  kii^  com- 
manded the  duke,  of  Wellington,  lord  Lyndhurst,  and  Mr.  Peel,  to 
attend  him  at  Windsor  on  the  following  day.  The  audience  lasted 
Ave  hours.  The  king  most  tenaciously  insisted  that  no  alteration 
should  be  made  of  the  ancient  oath  of  supremacy.  The  ministers 
as  firmly  maintained  that  without  this  alteration  the  measure  of  relief- 
would  be  unavailing.  They  left  the  royal  closet  in  the  assured  belief 
that  their  official  functions  were  at  an  end.  *'  At  the  close  of  the 
interview  the  king  took  leave  of  us  wkh  great  composure  and  great 
kindness,  gave  to  each  of  us  a  salute  on  each  cheek,  and  accepted 
our  resignation  of  office,  frequently  expressing  his  sincere  regret 
at  the  necessity  which  compelled  us  to  retire  from  his  service.'*  ♦ 
Before  the  king  went  to  rest  a  great  and  sudden  change  had 
come  over  him.  He  wrote  to  the  duke  of  Wellington  to  ac» 
quaint  him  that  he  anticipated  so  much  difficulty  in  the  attempt 
to  form  another  administration  that  he  could  not  dispense  with  the 
services  of  those  whose  resignations  he  had  accepted,  and  that  they 
were  at  liberty  to  proceed  with  the  measures  of  which  notice  had 
been  given  in  Parliament,  f 

On  the  5th  of  March,  from  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  all  the 
avenues  of  the  House  of  Commons  were  crowded  by  persons  who 
hoped  to  gain  admission  to  the  gallery.  The  doors  were  not 
opened  till  six  o'clock  ;  for,  according  to  a  notice  previously  given, 
the  House  was  called  over.  To  put  an  end  to  all  possible  cavil  on 
the  part  of  the  king,  Mr.  Peel  had  suggested  to  the  duke  of  Wel- 
lington that  a  distinct  authority  should  be  given  to  them  to  say  to 
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Parliament  that  the  measures  in  contemplation  were  proposed  with 
the  entire  sanction  of  his  Majesty.  That  authority  having  been 
received  during  the  nij;ht,  Mr.  Peel  commenced  his  speech  in  these 
words: — **  1  rise  as  a  Minister  of  the  King,  and  sustained  by  the 
just  authority  which  belongs  to  that  character,  to  vindicate  the 
advice  given  to  his  Majesty  by  an  united  Cabinet."  With  regard 
to  himself,  he  had  for  years  attempted  to  maintain  the  exclusion  of 
Roman  Catholics  from  Parliament  and  the  high  offices  of  state. 
He  did  not  think  it  was  an  unnatural  or  unreasonable  struggle. 
He  resigned  it,  in  consequence  of  the  conviction  that  it  could  no 
longer  be  advantageously  maintained.  As  Mr.  Peel  proceeded  to 
explain  the  proposed  measure,  in  a  speech  of  four  hours,  the  cheers 
of  the  House  were  occasionally  heard  in  Westminster  Hall.  The 
Bill  would  admit  a  Roman  Catholic  to  Parliament  upon  taking  an 
oath,  in  place  of  the  old  oath  of  supremacy,  that  he  would  support 
the  existing  institutions  of  the  State,  and  not  injure  those  of  the 
Church.  It  would  admit  a  Roman  Catholic  to  all  the  greatest 
oiBces  of  government,  with  the  exception  of  Regent,  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, of  England,  and  Lord  Chancellor  and  Viceroy  of  Ireland. 
All  corporate  ofiices  and  municipal  privileges,  all  that  pertained  to 
the  administration  of  justice,  would  be  open  to  Roman  Catholics. 
From  all  offices  connected  with  the  Church,  with  its  universities 
and  scho<rfs,  and  from  Church  patronage,  they  would  be  necessarily 
excluded.  Commands  in  the  army  and  navy  had  been  open  to 
them  before  this  measure.  Connected  with  the  Bill  of  Relief, 
there  were  securities  and  restrictions  proposed ;  and  by  a  separate 
bill  the  qualification  for  the  freeholder's  electoral  franchise  in 
Ireland  was  increased  from  forty  shillings  to  ten  pounds.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  trace  the  course  of  the  debates  ia  either  House 
during  the  conflict,  which  lasted  to  the  loth  of  April,  when  the 
Relief  Bill  was  read  a  third  time  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  a  major- 
ity of  a  hundred  and  four.  It  had  been  passed  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  the  30th  of  March,  by  a  majority  of  a  hundred  and 
seventy-eight.  Amidst  the  passionate  invectives,  the  taunts  and 
sneers,  of  the  opposers  of  the  measure,  there  was  one  sentence  in 
the  speech  of  a  great  man  who  relied  upon  no  oratorical  power  for 
enforcing  conviction,  which  made  more  impression  upon  the  mind 
and  heart  of  the  nation  than  the  highest  displays  of  argument  or 
declamation.  Thus  spoke  the  duke  of  Wellington,  on  moving  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill  on  the  4th  of  April :  "  My  lords,  I  am 
one  of  those  who  have  probably  passed  a  longer  period  of  ray  life 
engaged  in  war  than  most  men,  and  principally,  I  may  say,  in  civil 
war ;  and  1  must  say  this, — that  if  I  could  avoid,  by  any  sacrifice 
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whatever,  even  one  month  of  civil  war  in  the  country  to  which  I 
am  attached,  I  would  sacrifice  my  life  in  order  to  do  it  I  say  that 
there  is  nothmg  which  destroys  property  and  prosperity,  and  de- 
moralizes character,  to  the  degree  that  civil  war  does ;  by  it  the 
hand  of  man  is  raised  against  his  neighbour,  against  his  brother, 
and  against  his  father ;  the  servant  betrays  his  master,  and  the 
whole  scene  ends  in  confusion  and  devastation.  Yet,  my  lords, 
this  is  the  resource  to  which  we  must  have  looked — these  are  the 
means  to  which  we  must  have  applied,  in  order  to  have  put  an  end 
to  this  state  of  things,  if  we  had  not  made  the  option  of  bringing 
forward  the  measures,  for  which  I  hold  myself  resiK)nsible.*** 
The  great  Captain  was  assailed  as  virulently  as  Mr.  Peel  was 
assailed,  by  the  most  furious  of  those  who  assumed  to  be  the  only 
true  supporters  of  Church  and  State.  The  earl  of  Winchelsea 
published  a  letter  in  which  he  insinuated  that  the  duke  had  sup* 
ported  the  establishment  of  King's  College,  that  he  **  might  the 
more  effectually,  under  the  cloak  of  some  outward  show  of  zeal  for 
the  Protestant  religion,  carry  on  his  insidious  designs  for  the 
infringement  of  our  liberties,  and  the  introduction  of  Popery  into 
every  department  of  the  State."  The  duke  demanded  that  the 
letter  should  be  withdrawn ;  the  earl  refused  to  do  so.  On  the 
2 1  St  of  March  the  two  peers  had  a  hostile  meeting  in  Battersea 
fields.  The  duke  of  Wellington  fired  without  effect ;  the  carl  of 
Winchelsea  discharged  his  pistol  in  the  air,  and  then  tendered  a 
written  apology.  In  a  letter  to  the  duke  of  Buckingham  a  month 
after  this  transaction  the  duke  of  Wellington  thus  defended  a  con- 
duct which  he  admitted  must  have  "  shocked  many  good  men ;" — 
"The  truth  is  that  the  duel  with  lord  Winchelsea  was  as  much 
part  of  the  Roman  Catholic  question,  and  it  was  as  necessary  to 
undertake  it,  and  carry  it  out  to  the  extremity  to  which  I  did  carry 
it,  as  it  was  to  do  everything  else  which  I  did  do  to  attain  the 
object  which  I  had  fti  view.  I  was  living  here  in  an  atmosphere 
of  calumny.  I  could  do  nothing  that  was  not  misrepresented  as 
having  some  bad  purpose  in  view.'"  When  lord  Winchelsea  pub- 
lished his  letter  the  duke  determined  to  act  upon  it.  **  The  atmos- 
phere of  calumny  in  which  I  had  been  some  time  living  cleared 
away.  The  system  of  calumny  was  discontinued."  f  Mr.  Peel 
had  to  endure  calumnies  even  more  galling  than  those  which  the 
duke  of  Wellington  decided  to  resist  by  the  course  which  a  brave 
soldier,  jealous  upon  the  point  of  honour,  was  then  almost  com- 
pelled to  take  in  deference  to  the  false  opinions  of  society.   Twenty 
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years  after  this  great  political  struggle  sir  Robert  Peel  wrote  the 
following  solemn  appeal  to  protect  his  memory.  **  I  can  \vtth  truth 
affirm,  as  I  do  solemnly  afSrm  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God, 
'to  whom  all  hearts  be  open,  all  desires  known,  and  from  whom  no 
secrets  are  hid,'  that  in  advising  and  promoting  the  measures  of 
1829  I  was  swayed  by  no  fear  except  the  fear  of  public  calamity, 
and  I  acted  throughout  on  a  deep  conviction  that  those  Yneasurcs 
were  not  only  conducive  to  the  general  welfare,  but  that  they  had 
become  imperatively  necessary  in  order  to  avert  from  interests 
which  had  a  special  claim  upon  my  support — ^Ihe  interests  of  the 
Church  and  of  institutions  connected  with  the  Church — an  immi« 
nent  and  increasing  danger."  • 

The  Catholic  Relief  Bill  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  13th 
of  April.  Lord "lEIdorf  at  two  previous- audiences  of  George  IV.* 
had  urged  him  to  refuse  the  roj-al  assent.  The  king,  who  was  a 
great  actor,  not  only  in  the  power  of  mimicry  which  he  possessed 
but  in  exhibiting  a  well-feigned  passion,  deceived  his  ex-chancellor 
into  the  belief  that  his  old  master  would  peril  everything,  even  his 
throne,  by  this  obsolete  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative.  Danger- 
ous, almost  infatuated,  as  was  this  advice  of  lord  Eldon,  we  cannot 
doubt  his  sincerity ;  we  cannot  believe  that  any  corrupt  motive,  or 
even  any  personal  ambition,  prompted  his  interference  to  avert 
what  he  believed  would  be  a  great  political  evil.  He  distrusted 
the  Roman  Catholics,  not  from  a  blind  adherence  to  a  worn-out 
bigotry,  but  from  a  reliance  upon  that  unstatesmanlike  caution 
which  could  not  look  beyond  a  dark  Present  into  a*  brighter 
Future.  Happily,  he  had  to  deal  with  a  sovereign  of  different 
character  than  lie  who  compelled  Pitt — in  the  fear  that  he  might 
drive  the  king  into  insanity — to  lay  aside  the  implied  pledges  of  the 
Union,  and  thus  to  make  the  Legislature  equivocate  for  thirty  years 
with  the  just  expectations  of  disappointed  millions.  A  few  childish 
lamentations,  and  there  would  be  an  end  of  the  opposition  of  George 
the  Fourth  to  the  resolve  of  his  Ministry.  He  would  go  to  Han- 
over— he  would  return  no  more  to  Endand — let  them  <jet  a  Cath- 
olic  king  in  Clarence — were  his  ejaculations  at  the  interview  of  the 
9th  of  April.  On  the  14th  lord  Eldon  wrote  to  his  daughter, — 
"The  fatal  Bill  received  the  roval  assent  ycsterdav  afternoon. 
After  all  I  had  heard  in  my  visits  not  a  day's  delay.*'  f 

About  a  month  after  the  passing  of  the  Bill  Mr.  O'Connell  was 
introduced  to  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
his  seat  for  Clare.  A  petition  a*:ainst  his  return  had  been  referred 
to  a  CoTOTlttce,  who  declared  that  he  was  duly  returned.    Mr. 
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O'CoDseU  had  beea  elected  before  the  passiag  of  the  new  Ad^ 
^id  the  Clerk  of  the  House  accordingly  tendered  to  him  the  oath 
of  supremacy  which  was  required  to  be  taken  under  the  old  Uw. 
This  oath  Mr.  O'Connell  refused  to  take,  claiming  to  take  the  oath 
set  forth  in  the  Relief  Act     He  was  the  next  day  heard  at  the  bar. 
His  courtesy,  his  moderation,  his  legal  knowledge,  surprised  the 
House,  and  called  forth  the  approving  voices  of  the  great  law  ofli- 
cers  who  had  opposed  his  claim  at  once  to  take  his  seat     Upon 
a  division  a  new  writ  was  ordered  for  Clare.    A  large  subscriptioa 
was  entered  into  for  securing   Mr.   O'Conneirs  second  return, 
which  took  place  on  the  30th  of  July.     His  violence  at  that  election 
was  a  painful  and  disgusting  contrast  to  his  assumed  gentleness  at 
the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons.    His  unmeasured  words  almost 
induced  a  general  apprehension  that  the  great  mc^ure  of  Catholic 
Emancipation  had  been  too  readily  yielded  to  that  sense  of  an 
overwhelming  necessity  which  had  converted  opposing  statesmen 
into  its  responsible  promoters.    There  was  a  higher  principle  than 
the  expediency  which  changed  the  policy  of  Mr.  Peel — a  principle 
thus  proclaimed  out  of  the  walls  of  Parliament,  to  assert  the  Chris- 
tian obligation  of  passing  this  law : — "  It  is  the  direct  duty  of  every 
Englishman  to  support  the  claims  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ire- 
land, even  at  the  hazard  of  injuring  the  Protestant  Establishment ; 
because  those  claims  cannot  be  rejected  without  great  injustice ; 
and  it  is  a  want  of  faith  in  God  and  an  unholy  zeal  to  think  that  he 
can  be  served  by  injustice,  or  to  g^ard  against  contingent  evil  by 
committing  certain  sin."  *     This  was  a  great  truth,  maintained  in 
words  not  to  be  forgotten,  by  a  bold  thinker  who  did  not  fear  evil 
tongues — one  whose  tolerant  zeal  for  the  Church  establishment, 
lyhich  he  ardently  desired  to  uphold,  could  not  shut  his  eyes  to  the 
exclusive  pretensions  of  those  who  would  have  built  its  security 
upon  a  rotten  foundation.     It  was  a  truth  whose  constant  recogni- 
tion would  support  every  conscientious  statesman*  through   the 
]>erils  with  which  Ireland  would  yet  be  .surrounded;  would  neu- 
tralize the  interested  agitation  fcr  the  Repeal  of  the  Union  which 
the  chief  Agitator  would  for  years  carry  forward  to  the  verge  of 
rebellion ;  would  produce  the  general  conviction  that  the  "  great 
injustice  "  being  effectually  removed,  a  fair  field  would  be  left  for 
the  removal  or  amelioration  of  social  evils ;  would  convert  even 
the  terrible  calamity  of  a  famine  into  a  final  blessing ;  would  "  as- 
sert eternal   Providence  "    in  manifesting   that  a   righteous  act 
would  at  last  have  its  reward,  in  rendering  the  once  wronged  Ire- 


*  Dr.  AnioM,  **  Chralian  Daty  of  coonkriiv  the  Rflnum  Catbofic  r^'-—  »* 
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-Ift^  liomoiie  a  terror  to  England,  but  the  ^arer  of  her  liberty  and 
"her  prosperity — a  true  sister,  oo  longer  to  be  alienated  by  Jtist 
jcomplaints,  mach  less  by  demagogic  vtolente  and  priestly  strata- 
gem. 

The  Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  24th  of  June.  The  land- 
owners when  they  retnmed  to  their  country  mansions  did  not  find 
happy  faces  amidst  either  tenants  or  labourers.  The  summer  and 
autumn  were  wet  and  cold ;  the  harvest  was  protracted ;  the  crops 
were  ill  got  in,  and  were  hurried  to  market.  They  were  found  to 
be  of  inferior  quality,  and  prices  suffered  temporarily  a  great  de- 
pression. Then  came  the  <severest  winter  since  1813-14.  Parlia- 
ment met  on  the  4th  of  February,  1830.  The  King's  Speech  la« 
mented  that  notwithstanding  the  indication  of  active  commerce 
afforded  by  increased  exports,  distress  should  prevail  amongst  the 
^agricultural  and  manufacturing  classes.  One  effectual  mode  of 
mUigaling  the  pressure  upon  industrial  'capital  was  announced  !n 
the  intention  to  propose  a  considerable  redaction  In  the  amount  of 
public  expenditure.  The  promise  was  realized.  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  proposed,  on  the  15th  of  March,  the  total  remis- 
sion of  the  excise  duties  on  beer,  cider,  and  leather.  Increased 
duties  on  spirits  were  to  supply  a  portion  of  the  deficiency.  The 
propositions  of  the  government  were  ifinally  agreed  to.  Motions 
ior  Reform  of  Parliament  were  brought  forward,  with  the  usual 
fate  of  every  previous  attempt  to  carry  a  sweeping  or  a  partial 
measure.  Again  was  it  resolved  that  the  seat  which  was  vacant 
tlmnigh  the  corruption  of  East  Retford  shoiikl  not  be  transferred 
to  Birmingham.  Mr.  O^Connell  proposed  to  bring  In  a  Bill  to  es^ 
tablish  universal  suffrage,  triennial  parliaments,  and  vote  by  baUot 
Lot^  John  Russell  had  a  counter-proposition  for  additional  repre« 
sentatives  for  populous  counties  and  large  nnrepfeseiited  towns. 
The  solution  of  this  difficult  problem  seemed  as  far  off  as  ever.  It 
was  helped  forward  by  the  imprudent  conduct  of  a  great  peer  who 
openly  proclaimed  what  too  many  of  the  aristocracy  felt  in  their 
hearts.  A  petition  was  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  com- 
plaining of  the  interference  of  the  duke  of  Newcastle  in  the  elec- 
tions for  the  borough  of  Newark,  and  praying  that  his  power  of 
ejecting  tenants  from  die  property  which  he  held  as  lessee  of 
Crown  lands,  should  be  prevented  in  future  by  the  uon-reneil^  of 
his  lease.  The  government  declared  that  It  was  'not  their  intention 
to  renew  this  lease  :  it  was  unnecessary,  therefore,  to  grant  a  coin- 
BEiittee  tb  inquire  into  this  matter.  The  debate,  however,  disclosed 
a  correspondence  which  roused  a  feeling  of  indignation  thronghoiaft 
tiie  iaad.    A  public  nibstiag  had  b«en  held  at  Newartc> to  ixfadetm 
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the  proceedings  of  the  nobleman  who  appeared  to  have  held  in 
sn^aU  respect  th^  well-known  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons 
.tha^  jt  is  a  violation  of  the  privileges  of  Parliament  for  Peers  of 
the  Realm  to  interfere  in  elections.  The  duke  of  Newcastle  was 
invited  to  attend  that  meeting.  He  declined  to  attend,  and  asked 
the  bold  question,  **  May  I  not  do  ivhat  I  will  with  mine  own  ?  " 
It  was  the  argument  of  Shylock,  when  he  demanded  the  pound  of 
flesh,  '''Tis  mine,  and  I  will  have  it."  These  words  went  forth  to 
teach  Englishmen  that  property  had  its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights, 
preparing  the  way  for  that  quickly-coming  change  when  the  demo- 
cratic element  would  assert  its  claim  to  be  more  respected — when 
the  franchise  would  cease  to  be  considered  as  a  chattel  which 
the  gr^at. could  call  their  own.  One  measure  ot  great  importance 
was  proposed  this  session  by  Mr.  Brougham,  sis  ^  specific  measure 
connected  with  his  extensive  views  of  Law  R^iorm  which  he  ha<^ 
developed  ia  18.28.  On  the  29th  of  April,  .1830,  he  moved  for 
leave  to  bring  in  .a  Bill  to  establish  Local  jurisdiction  in  certain 
districts  in  England.  He  showed  that  to  recover  small  sums  in 
the  superior  courts  was  a  process  involving  delay  and  expense 
which  prevented  a  creditor  obtaining  the  satisfaction  of  his  just 
demands.  It  was  his  hope  that  he  might  be  eventually  able  to  es- 
tablish the  system  of  local  jurisdiction,  from  which  he  expected 
benefits  unspeakably  valuable  to  the  country.  That  hope  was  long 
deferred.  The  County  Courts,  which  were  founded  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Common  Law  Commissionera,  arising  out 
of  Mr.  Brougham's  views  in  1830,  and  upon  their  further  enforce- 
ment yrlv^n  he  became  Lord  Chancellor,  were  not  established  till 
queen  Victoria  had  been  eight  years  upon  the  throne. 

On  the  24th  of  May,  a  message  was  sent  to  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament by  the  king,  announcing  his  illness  and  stating  the 
inconvenience,  of  signing  public  instruments  with  his  own  hand. 
A  Bill  was  introduced  for  the  appointment  of  commissioners  to 
affix  the  king's  sign-manual  by  a  stamp,  in  l;,he  king's  presence,  and 
by  his  immediate  order  given  by  word  of  mouth.  The  Bill  re- 
ceived tJie  Royal  assent  on  the  29th .  of  May.  On  the  26th  of 
June,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  king  George  the  Fourth  ex- 
pired at  Wind.sor  Castle.  It  is  difficult  to  look  back  upon  the 
career  of  tins  prince,  whose  sovereignty  either  as  Regent  or  King 
formed  one  of  the  most  important  eras  in  the  annals  of  our  coun- 
try, without  feeling  how  much  his  life  had  been  one  of  great 
opportunities  wasted  and  of  natural  powers  perverted ;  how  the 
drcumstai^ces  by  whidi  he  had  been  surrounded  from  his  youth 
]ir^e  alipost  wholly  injurious  to  \m  chaj:acter  and  hlA.  ha^^pini 
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The  present  generation. — in  some  degree  by  the  force  of  contrast — 
have  come  to  look  very  severely  upon  the  faults  of  this  erring 
brother.  They  were  painfully  visited  upon  him  by  the  absence  of 
all  domestic  happiness,  by  the  feeling  that  he  was  not  beloved  or 
respected  by  the  people  he  was  appointed  to  rule  over.  The 
duke  of  Wellington  has  given  a  character  of  the  monarch  who  held 
in  dread  the  great  captains  strong  sense  and  inflexible  resolution : 
"He  was  indeed,"  said  the  duke,  ** the  most  extraordinary  com- 
pound of  talent,  wity  bu£Eoonery,  obstinacy, 'Cuad  good  feeling — in 
short,  a  medley  of  the  most  opposite  qualities,  with  a  great  prepon- 
derance of  good — that  I  ever  saw  "in  any  character  in  my  life."  * 

•  RaikM't  *«  Diary,"  vol.  i.  r*  9>- 
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Huskisson.— Opening  ot  Parliament.— Declaration  of  the  duke  of  Wellington. — Tbe 
king's  visit  to  the  City  postponed.— Defeat  of  Ministers  on  the  Civil  List — They  re- 
sign.— Mr.  Brougham's  parliamentary  position. — Administration  of  earl  Grey  com- 
pleted. — List  of  the  Ministry. 

On  Friday,  the  25th  of  June,  both  Houses  of  Parliament  had 
adjourned  to  the  following  Monday.  The  death  of  George  the 
Fourth  having  taken  place  at  three  oVlock  on  the  morning  of  the 
26th,  summonses  were  issued  for  the  immediate  attendance  of  the 
Peers  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  King  Wil- 
liam the  Fourth  as  administered  by  the  Lord  Chancellor.  Ac- 
cording to  ancient  practice  the  oath  to  the  Commons  was  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Lord  Steward.  At  an  early  hour,  therefore, 
many  members  of  the  Lower  House  attended  in  the  Long  •Gallery 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  this  oath.  The  Lord  Steward,  the  Mar- 
quis of  Conyngham,  did  not  arrive  till  late.  When  the  House  did 
meet,  Mr.  Brougham  made  an  indignant  protest  against  the  treat- 
ment which  the  Commons  of  England  had  experienced  i  for  many 
members  had  that  morning,  like  himself,  been  kept  for  hours 
dancing  attendance  in  the  Long  Gallery,  and  waiting  the  pleasure 
of  the  Lord  Steward.  On  the  following  Monday  Mr.  Brougham 
explained  that  he  should  not  have  indulged  in  the  remarks  which 
he  had  made  on  the  Saturday  had  he  been  aware  that  the  Lord 
Steward,  being  also  governor  of  Windsor  Castle,  could  not  leave 
till  he  had  handed  over  the  body  of  the  king  to  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain. The  incident  is  scarcely  worth  notice,  except  as  affording  a 
very  early  indication  of  the  policy  of  Mr.  Brougham — "that  he  at 
least  had  no  intention  of  any  longer  forming  a  portion  of  what  was 
termed  his  Majesty's  opposition,  but  that  he  was  about  to  resume 
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iit  earaest  the  character  of  an  oi^)onent.*'*  The  voice  of  public 
scandal,  whose  echo  never  died  away,  asserted  that  the  Marquis 
of  Conyngham  and  his  family  had  very  imix>rtant  private  interests 
to  take  care  of  at  Windsor  Castle,  in  the  few  hours  that  elapsed 
between  the  death  of  the  king  and  their  departure  from  the  palace 
of  which  they  had  long  been  inmates. 

On  the  29th  of  June  the  business  of  parliament  commenced.  A 
message  from  the  king  recommended  *'  such  temporary  provision 
as  may  be  requisite  for  the  public  service  in  the  interval  that 
may  elapse  between  the  close  of  the  present  session  and  the  meet- 
ing of  a  new  parliament."  During  the  remaining  three  weeks  of 
the  session  there  was  much  sharp  discussion  in  both  Houses.  On 
the  3Cth  of  June,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  earl  Grey,  upon  the  ques* 
tton  of  an  Address  to  his  Majesty,  moved  an  amendment  to  ad- 
journ,  in  order  to  give  time  for  the  consideration  of  the  Civil  List, 
and  the  expediency  of  providing  a  Regency.  The  original  motion 
was  carried  by  a  large  majority.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  lord 
Althorp  moved  a  similar  amendment  which  was  also  lost  On  that 
night,  after  the  proposed  amendment  had  been  negatived,  a  new 
debate  arose  uport  the  question  being  put  on  the  original  Address* 
Several  years  had  passed  since  the  House  of  Commons  had  heard 
such  unmeasured  language  as  now  proceeded  from  the  orator  who 
was  the  real  leader  of  the  Opposition.  It  is  difiicult  to  understand 
how  this  fierceness  should  have  been  provoked  by  any  act  or  mani- 
fest temper  of  the  government — ^by  anytliing  beyond  the  popular 
suspicion  that  the  duke  of  Wellington  was  an  enemy  to  the  liber- 
ties of  his  country.  A  threat  was  supposed  to  have  been  held  out 
in  the  other  House  by  the  duke  which  Mr.  Brougham  thus  inter- 
preted for  him — "  if  you  leave  government  in  the  minority,  I  will 
resign,  and  where  then  will  you  get  a  Field-Marshal  to  superintend 
your  finances  and  your  law-courts  ?  "  Mr.  Brougham  then  warned 
the  government  that  in  the  event  of  a  new  election  they  might  look 
back  even  to  the  parliament  with  some  of  the  pleasures  of  memory. 
Their  case  might  be  the  same  as  that  of  prince  Polignac,  who  must 
needs  send,  the  representatives  of  France  to  their  constituents,  and 
in  choosing  a  new  Assembly  that  great  nation  was  up,  not  in 
arms,  but  in  the  panoply  o£  reason.  **  We  can  perceive,  sir,  in  this 
country  as  in  that,  that  the  day  of  force  is  over,  and  that  the  Minis- 
ter who  hopes  to  rule  by  an  appeal  to  Royal  favour  or  military 
power  may  be  overwhelmed,  though  I  in  nowise  accuse  him  of 
such  an  attempt.  Him  I  accuse  not.  It  is  you  I  accu.se — ^liis  flat- 
tttiers-^his  mean,  fawning  parasites."    Sir  Robert  Peel  rose :  "  I 

•  Roebuck,  "  HMtory  of  the  Whig  MinistrTs*'  vol.  t.  p.  151. 
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ask  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  as  I  am  one  of  those  on  tM« 
side  of  the  House  to  which  he  is  referring,  whether  he  means  to  ac- 
cuse me  of  such  conduct?  ....  I  ask  him  wiiether  he  presumes  to 
call  me  the  mean  and  fawning  parasite  of  anybody.?**  The  histo- 
rian of  the  Whig  Ministry  says,  "  Checked  thus  suddenly  in  mid- 
career,  Mr.  Brougham  seemed  at  once  to  perceive  that  the  phrase  he 
had  used,  and  the  charge  he  had  brought,  were  not  to  be  justified." 
He  disclaimed  every  intention  of  applying  the  words  to  sir  Robert 
Peel  himself.  Sir  Robert  Peel  required  something  more.  Mr. 
Brougham  had  "  no  right  to  accuse  men  as  honest,  upright,  and  in- 
dependent as  himself,  of  being  parasites.  He  would  make  the 
apology  and  retraction  for  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  " — that 
"these  words  were  uttered  in  the  warmth  of  debate,  and  without 
reference  to  any  individual  application."*  Mr.  Brougham  at  once 
adopted  the  apology  thus  prescribed  to  him. 

On  the  6th  of  July  Mr.  R.  Grant  moved  an  Address  to  his 
Majesty,  touching  the  expediency  of  making  provision  against  the 
dangers  to  which  the  country  might  be  exix>sed  by  a  demise  of  the 
crown.  The  motion  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty-four.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Mr.  Macaulay,  who  had 
very  recently  been  returned  to  Parliament  for  the  borough  of 
Calne,  first  exhibited  his  power  of  discussing  a  constitutional  ques- 
tion upon  broader  principles  than  those  of  ^  mere  debater.  The 
Solicitor-General  had  talked  about  the  delicacy  due  to  the  new  mon- 
arch ;  that  in  previous  cases  of  interference  there  had  been  a  sus- 
pension of  the  executive  functions.  **  I  should  wish,"  said  Mr. 
Macaulay,  "  to  ask  the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman  what  he 
conceives  to  be  the  end  and  object  of  Parliament  ?  The  history  of 
our  hereditary  form  of  government  does  not  present  us  with  any 
certain  security  for  the  wisdom  or  virtue  of  the  chief  magistrate. 
The  destinies  of  the  community  may  be  entrusted  to  the  feeble 
hands  of  infancy ;  and  this  and  other  consequences  have  afforded 
ample  tljemes  to  the  satirist  and  the  declaimer.  Look,  at  this  mo- 
ment, at  the  enormous  weight  and  extent  of  power  confided  to  the 

hereditary  monarch,  whether  an  infant  or  an  adult Yet  this 

Enormous  empire,  with  all  its  complicated  interests,  may  be  placed 
under  the  control  of  a  thoughtless  boy  or  girl.  For  a  child,  unable 
to  walk  or  to  express  the  simplest  wish  in  its  mother  tongue,  the 
fclaims  of  veteran  Generals  and  of  accomplished  Statesmen  are 
passed  by.  Senates  pay  it  homage,  and  by  the  years  of  its  rule 
laws  are  numbered  and  public  Acts  are  dated.  To  many  this  sys- 
tem may  appear*,  if  not  absurd,  unreasonable ;  and  what  is  the  an* 

*  Hansdtrd,  vol.'xxv.  col.  att. 
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swer  ?  Why  in  this  enlightened  age  do  we  resist,  and  would 
oppose  even  with  our  lives  any  change  of  that  system  ?  What  is 
the  advantage  that  counterbalances  its  numerous  and  admitted 
evils?  It  may  be  designated  in  one  word— certainty Un- 
der an  hereditary  government  the  Royal  authority  passes  without 
interval  from  one  Royal  depository  to  another,  and  none  can  dis- 
pute in  whom  the  right  of  supreme  magistracy  resides.  If  this 
certainty  be  of  more  value  than  wisdom,  virtues,  or  public  services 
— if  it  be  paramount  to  every  other  consideration,  then,  I  ask,  what 
becomes  of  all  the  arguments  of  the  honourable  and  learned  mem- 
ber? He  tells  us  to  pause  in  the  appointment  of  a  Regency,  and 
to  choose  well,  rather  than  to  choose  soon ;  but  if  we  follow  his 
advice,  we  forego  the  only  advantage  of  our  hereditary  form  of 
government — its  certainty."*  A  satisfactory  measure  by  which 
this  desirable  certainty  was  attained,  the  personage  in  whom  the 
nation  could  place  the  utmost  confidence  being  nominated  sole 
Regent,  was  passed  in  the  new  Parliament  The  Duchess  of  Kent 
was  appointed  to  this  high  office,  in  the  event  of  the  princess  Vic- 
toria becoming  Queen  before  she  had  attained  the  age  of  eighteen. 

The  king,  on  the  23rd  of  July,  prorogued  Parliament  in  person. 
The  royal  speech  contained  these  flattering  words  :  "  It  is  with 
the  utmost  satisfaction  thai  I  find  myself  enabled  to  congratulate 
you  upon  the  general  tranquillity  of  Europe."  On  the  24th  Par- 
liament was  dissolved  by  proclamation. 

It  has  been  observed  by  M.  Guizot  that  the  ties,  apparent  or 
concealed,  that  exist  between  France  and  England,  have  never 
been  broken  even  by  their  rivalries.  "  Whether  they  know  or  are 
ignorant  of  it,  whether  they  acknowledge  or  deny  the  fact,  they 
cannot  avoid  being  powerfully  acted  upon  by  each  other."  t  Never 
was  this  truth  more  strikingly  exemplified  than  in  the  effect  pro- 
duced upon  English  opinion  with  regard  to  our  domestic  politicS| 
by  that  French  revolution  of  1S30  which,  bursting  forth  within 
fort}<-eight  hours  cf  the  dissolution  of  our  own  Parliament,  had  a 
most  decided  influence  upon  the  elections  that  took  place  during 
the  month  of  August,  and  thus  produced  a  change  of  administra* 
tion  which  immediately  led  to  our  own  peaceful  revolution — the 
Reform  of  Parliament.  To  comprehend  in  some  degree  the  causes 
of  the  great  event  which  hurled  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons 
from  that  throne  upon  which  they  appeared  to  be  firmly  seated 
after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  we  must  advert  very  briefly  to  the 
course  of  the  government  of  France  after  the  death  of  Louis 
XyjiJ.,.jcin  the  i6th  ol  September,  1824, 

*  Hansard,  vol.  xxv.  col.  2,86> 

1  Gttizot,  **  Memoirs  to  dfustxate  the  Kistor}raf  My  Time,"  vol.  i.  p,  |o6b 
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On  the  1 5th  of  August,  a  month  only  before  the  decease  ol 
Louis,  the  censorship  of  journals  was  re-established  by  a  royal  or* 
dinance.  The  state  of  the  king's  health  appeared  to  the  minister, 
M.  de  Vill^le,  to  require  that  the  government  should  have  in  its 
hands  this  power  of  controlling  the  press.  The  good  sense  of 
Louis  XVIII.,  and  his  desire  tOigovern  as  far  as  possible  in  an 
enlightened  and  liberal  spirit,  preserved  France  during  his  reign 
from  any  popular  convulsion.  Under  the  Charter  the  struggles  of 
parties  were  of  a  constitutional  character.  There  were  great  ora- 
tors in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  who  were  opposed  to  the  govern- 
ment ;  there  were  bitter  satirists  in  prose  and  verse,  such  as  Cou- 
rier and  Beranger,  who  attacked  the  ultra-royalist  party  and  the 
priestly  party  with  unsparing  ridicule ;  nevertheless,  the  nation  had 
not  arrived  at  the  belief  that  another  vital  change  in  its  institutions 
was  necessary,  and  was  content  to  confide  in  the  power  of  the 
Charter  gradually  to  repair  its  own  deficiencies.  Charles  X.  came 
to  the  throne.  The  French  saw  the  change  with  something  like 
dread,  for  he  was  considered  the  representative  of  ultra-royalist 
opinions.  He  at  once  manifested  a  solicitude  that  the  people 
should  accept  him  as  a  constitutional  king.  His  first  act  was  to 
abolish  the  censorship  of  the  journals.  He  said  to  the  peers  and 
deputies  that  his  great  desire  was  to  oonsolidate  the  Charter  for 
the  happiness  of  his  people.  He  promised  to  each  religious  body 
protection  for  its  worship.  The  ceremony  of  consecrating  the  king 
at  Rheims  was  little  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  or  the 
general  character  of  the  French.  The  people  laughed  and  sneered 
when  the  "  Moniteur  "  said  : — "  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  hoJy 
oil  which  will  flow  on  the  forehead  of  Charles  X.  in  the  solemnity 
of  his  consecration,  is  the  same  as  that  which,  since  the  time  of 
Clovis,  has  consecrated  the  French  kings."  Napoleon  putting  tb« 
crown  upon  his  own  head,  was  a  fitter  type  of  popular  sovereignty 
In  France  than  Charles  X.  anointed  in  seven  parts  of  his  body  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Rhetms.  Nevertheless,  the  king  had  solemnly 
promised  to  maintain  the  Charter,  and  the  obsolete  pageantries  of 
his  coronation  were  not  imputed  to  him  as  a  fault.  The  people 
had  soon  to  learn  how  little  dependence  couW  be  placed  upon  the 
professions,  and  even  upon  the  liberal  actions,  of  their  new  king. 
•*  Without  false  calculation  or  premeditated  deceit,  Charles  X.  wa- 
vered from  contradiction  to  contradiction,  from  inconsistency  to 
mconsistency,  until  the  day  when,  given  up  to  his  own  will  and  be»- 
fief,  he  committed  the  error  which  cost  him  his  throne,***  He  was 
at  heart  ''a  true  emigrant  and  a  s«ibn^ssi4«  bigof*    la  tSii^a 

*  Cniio^  vol.  !•  p>  sC^ 
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shcewd:  En^^Kman/  writing, from  Pari;,  saw  clearly  Ik>w  thebfg-^ 
Qtry  would,  terminate ; — **  The  French  governraent  are  behaving- 
very  foolishly,  flinging  themselves  into  the  arms  of  the  Jesuits ; 
making  processions  through  the  streets  of  twelve  hundred  priests, 
with  the  king  and  royal  family  at  their  head ;  disgusting  the  peo- 
ple, and  laying  the  foundation  of  another  revolution^  which  seems* 
to  me  (if  this  man  lives)  to  be  ipevitable."  ♦ 

M.  de  Vill^le's  career,  as  the  chiif  minister  of  Louis  XVI H. 
and  Charles  X.,  had  been  of  a  longer  duiation  than  might  have 
been  expected  from  the  discordant  elements  by  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded. For  six  years  he  had  been  the  presiding  spirit  of  the 
government.  When  he  entered  upon  power  he  said,  "  I  am  born 
ior  the  end  of  revolutions."  This  belief  had  little  of  the  spirit  of 
prophecy,  however  the  prudence  and  sagacity  of  this  minister 
might  have  retarded  that  isolation  of  the  ruler  from  the  ruled 
which  is  the  beginning  of  new  revolutions.  The  elections  of  1827 
were  unfavourable  to  the  government ;  and  the  minister,  not  having 
the  cordial  support  of  the  whole  royalist  party,  was  compelled  to 
ri^tire  from  office.  The  dauphioess  said  to  the  king,  ''  in  abandon*- 
ipg  M.  de  Vill^le,  you  have  descended  the  first  step  of  your 
throne."  M.  de  Martignac  became  the  head  of  the  cabinet  which 
replaced  that  of  M.  de  Vill^le.  His  tendencies  were  liberal  and 
constitutional ;  his  talents  had  not  their  proper  influence  either 
with  the  king  or  the  chambers.  He  did  what  was  in  his  power  to 
prevent  the  measures  of  repression  which  one  party  desired,  and 
to  carry  forward  those  measures  of  conciliation  which  he  thought 
would-retard  a  rupture  between  Xhe  throne  and  the  nation.  Lafay- 
ette characterized  the  policy  of  Martignac  in-  a  very  significant* 
sentence: — "Three steps  forward  and  two  backward,  we  have  the 
net  product  of  one  little  step.'*  To  move  forward  at  all,  «ind  not 
liave  the  power  of  carrying  the  chambers  in  a  retrogressive  policy, 
was  held  at  the  Tuileries  to  be  the  fault  of  this  minister.  In  Au- 
gust^ 1829,  a  royal  ordinance  appeared  changing  the  whole  of  the 
ministry,  and  finally  appointing  Prince  Jules  de  Polignac  president 
of  the  council.  The  prince  had  been  ambassador  to  England; 
and  many  of  the  French,  and  not  a  few  of  the  English,  chose  to 
believe  that  he  had  been  appointed  to  his  post  through  the  influ- 
enceof  the  duke  of  Wellington,  and  that  his  subsequent  measures 
were  taken  in  concert  with  our  cabinet.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  on  the 
2Ad  pf.  November,  1830^  emphatically  denied^ that  the  government 
Qi4hift^cKmtQr,.direc^y  .or  incUFeQtly, ^^d  :ia4es;^ed  in ^Jt^  a|>f 

-    -     'V  _       .  .     ^         .      .. 
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pointment.  •  In  the  choice  of  Polignac  as  his  prime  minister, 
"  Charles  X.,*'  says  M.  Gulzot,  "  had  hoisted  upon  the  Tuilerics 
the  flag  of  the  counter-revolution."  On  the  2nd  of  March,  1830, 
the  chambers  were  opened.  There  was  a  half  menace  in  the 
royal  speech,  which  appeared  to  presage  some  exercise  of  arbi- 
trary power.  "If  criminal  manoeuvres  were  to  place  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  my  government,  which  I  neither  can,  nor  wish  to 
foresee,  I  should  find  the  power  of  surmounting  them  In  a  reso- 
lution to  maintain  the  public  peace,  in  the  just  confidence  of  the 
French  people,  and  in  the -devotion  which  they  have  always  dem- 
onstrated for  their  king."  The  address  of  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties, which  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  221  to  181,  affirmed  that  it 
Mras  their  duty  to  declare  to  the  king  that  the  Charter  supposed,  in 
order  to  its  working,  a  concurrence  between  the  mind  of  the  sov- 
ereign and  the  interests  of  his  people;  that  it  was  their  painful 
duty  to  c'eclare  that  such  concurrence  existed  no  Icnger,  as  the 
administration  ordered  all  its  acts  upon  the  supposition  of  the  dis- 
affection of  the  people.  The  next  day  the  chambers  were  pro- 
rogued till  the  1st  of  September.  On  the  ,i6th  of  May  they  were 
dissolved.  New  elections  were  ordered  for  June  and  July,  and  the 
parliament  so  elected  was  to  meet  on  the  3rd  of  August.  Most 
men  saw  clearly  that  a  great  struggle  was  at  hand.  The  duke  of 
Orleans,  on  the  31st  of  May,  gave  a  f€te  in  honour  of  his  brother- 
in-law,  the  King  of  Naples,  at  the  Palais  Royal,  at  which  Charles 
X.  and  the  royal  family  were  present.  M.  de  Salvandy  said  to  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  "  This  is  truly  a  Neajjolitan  festival ;  we  are 
dancing  on  a  volcano."  The  duke  agreed  with  him,  adding  that 
he  would  not  have  to  reproach  himself  with  making  no  effort  to 
open  the  eyes  of  the  king.  "  What  am  I  to  do  ?  Nothing  is  lis- 
tened to.  Heaven  only  knows  where  they  will  be  in  six  months. 
IJut  I  well  know  where  I  shall  be.  Under  any  circumstances  my 
family  and  I  remain  in  this  palace."  f 

On  the  1 2th  of  July,  during  the  progress  of  the  French  elec- 
tions, the  news  arrived  of  the  capture  of  Algiers.  For  two  or  three 
years  the  French  government  had  been  carrjHng  on  a  small  war 
against  that  barbarian  power.  But  the  ministry  of  Polignac  re- 
.solved  to  strike  a  great  blow  for  the  establishment  of  a  colonial 
dominion,  and  for  the  revival  of  that  passion  for  military  glory 
\.'hich  had  so  often  bestowed  popularity  upon  the  rulers  of  France, 
in  their  neglect  of  the  national  industry  and  their  indifference  to 
the  gr-owih. of' th«- people's  liberties.  A  lonnidahI«- ezpeditioa 
sailed  from  Tculoxi  oa  the  25th  of  May,  of  which  the  three  hundred 
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aftd  fifty  ships  carried  forty  thousand  troops.  Before  the  elections 
biegan,  the  landing  of  this  expedition  was  announced.  Before  they 
were  concluded,  Algiers  had  been  surrendered,  and  the  Dcy  had 
been  dethroned.  But  this  triumph  produced  not  the  slightest 
effect  upon  the  elections.  In  some  respects,  it  made  the  electors 
more  determined  that  a  military  glory  should  not  encourage  the 
tendencies  to  Absolutism  at  home.  M.  Guizot,  upon  hearing  the 
news  of  the  capture  of  Algiers,  wrote,  **  I  hope  this  success  will  not 
stimulate  power  to  the  last  madness.**  The  elections  being  com- 
pleted, it  was  ascertained  beyond  a  doubt  that  a  very  large  ma- 
jority of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  would  be  opposed  to  the  admin- 
istration of  the  prince  de  Polignac.  Charles  X.  at  this  juncture 
was  meditating  some  desperate  act  which  would  restore  \fvhat  he 
believed  to  be  his  legitimate  rights.  "  The  Charter  contained,  for 
a  prudent  and  patient  monarch,  certain  means  of  exercising  the 
rbyal  authority,  and  of  securing  the  Crown.  But  Charles  X.  had 
lost  confidence  in  France  and  in  the  Charter."  ♦  The  historian  of 
Ms  own  time  relates  that  the  Russian  ambassador,  count  Pozzb  di 
Bbrgo,  a  few  days  before  the  government  was  committed  to  Hi 
fatal  determination,  had  an  audience  with  the  King,  in  which  his 
Majesty's  conversation  led  the  shrewd  diplomatist  to  have  little 
doubt  as  to  the  measures  in  preparation.  He  had  found  the  King 
studying  the  fourteenth  article  of  the  Charter,  "  seeking  with 
honest  inquietude  the  interpretation  he  wanted  to  find  there  :  in 
such  cases  we  always  discover  what  we  are  in  search  of."  t  The 
fourteenth  article  of  the  French  Constitution  says  that  the  King  is 
supreme  head  of  the  State.  H6w  Charles  X.  interpreted  this  is 
disclosed  in  that  Revolution  of  July  for  which  it  is  affirmed  France 
h lid  no  desire.  "The  spirit  of  legality  and  sound  political  reason 
h&!Ptinide  remarlcable  progress.  Even  during  the  fernienf  t3f  the' 
elfccli6hs/'pSb5i<J  feeling  Ibudfy  repudhtted'ail'Tdea  of  a  new  rcvolu-' 
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On  the  2ist  of  July  a  Report,  signed  by  the  prince  de  Polignac, 
i  was  presented  to  the  King  in  council,  in  which  it  was  represented 

that  signs  of  disorganization  and  symptoms  of  anarchy  presented 
themselves  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom;  that  the  periodical  press 
was  the  chief  instrument  of  disorder  and  sedition.  It  had  endea* 
vburcd  to  eradicate  every  germ  of  religious  sentiment  from  the  heart 
of  ihe  people ;  worst  of  all,  it  had  dared  to  criticise  the  causes,  the 
means,  the  preparations,  and  the  chances  of  success  of  that  expe- 
dition whose  glory  had  cast  such  a  pure  and  durable  brilliancy  over 
tftj^o^-cff'Fraiice.    ^be  fci^'s  were  Insiiffidcnt  to  rcstra&u  tli^ 
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\\ctiiCe.  of  the  pres| ;  it  was  time,  it  wa9  more  tl^n  time*  to  %^npk 
its  ravages.     The  report  then  set  forth  that  the  ordiqarycooditioBf. 
of  representatire  government  did  not  then  eiciBt  in  France ;  thait  a.- 
turbulent  democijacy  had  disposed  of  a  majority  of  the  electipos. 
through  the  means  of  the  journals  and  by  affiliated  societies.    The-, 
fpurteenth  article  of  the  Charter  was  then  appealed  to  as  giving  to 
the  King  a  sufficient  power^  not  indeed  for  the  change  of  institu- 
tions, but  for  their  consolidation  and  immutability.    No  govern- 
ment on  earth  could  stand  if  it  had  not  the  power  of  providing  for 
its  own  security,  which  is  pre-existent  to  laws,  because  it  is  in  the 
nature  of  things.     The  moment  was  come  to  have  recourse  to 
measures  which  were  in  the  spirit  of  the  Charter,  but  which  are . 
beyond  the  limits  of  legal  order,  the  resources  of  which  have  been 
exhausted  in  vain.     Such  was  the  tenor  of  the  document  which  an 
infatuated  ministry  presented  to  an  infatuated  king,  as  a  justifica-, 
tion  of  the  decrees  which  they  proposed  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
Constitution. 

The  three  ordinances  by  wluch  the  liberty  of  the  periodical  press  ^ 
was  suspended,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  was  dissolved^  and^bei 
namberof  deputies  was  lessened,  and  their  term  of  office  regulatedi. 
were  kept  profoundly  secret  till  nearly  midnight  of  the  25th  of  July. 
No  communication  whatever  was  made  to  the  heads  of  the  police^ 
nor  to  the  comnumders  of  the  forces,  that  any  unusual  amount  of . 
vigilance  or  energy  might  be  required  in  the  possible  event  of  a 
popular  movement.     The  ministers  had  not  the  least  idea  tliat  any 
effect  would  be  produced  by  their  acts  beyond  the  suspension  of 
obnosdous  journals,  and  the  re-diection  of  a  Chamber  of  Deputies  ^ 
nader  conditions  more  favourable  to  the  govemneat    At  eleven 
o'clock;  on  the  evening  of  Sunday,  the.  25th = of  July,  copies  of  t  the  . 
tQftxfio4^lol  the  minister^  to^C'Kinj;,  and  of  th e- three  ordisM^oes  . 
wi^ich  had  beed^  signed  in  Coui^cUo^^thatday,  weresen>tQ;tbe-. 
responsible  editor  of  the  "  Moniteur,**  to  be  published  in  hisf)epec* 
of,  the  {olk>wing>  morning. 

On  Monday  rooming,  the, 26th  of  July,  whilst  the  population  of 
Paris  were  quietly  proceeding  to  their  various  duties  or  pleasures^ 
Paris  was  sliaken  to  its  centre  as  by  a  political  earthquake.  Be- 
fore- the  doors  of  the  Bpurse  were  opened,  the  holders  of  stock 
were  crow(}ing| thither  to  sell.  More  important  than  the  pperations  . 
of  commerce  were  the  proceedings  of  the  Journalists.  The.  pro* 
prietdrs  and  editQcs  p(  the. chief  opposition  papers,  took  a.wise  and  . 
prudent  course  in  the.  ^rst.  instance.  TJiey  consulted  the,  most 
eminentlawyers,  whor^ave.thicir.Qmaionlhftt  the,.ozd[nlncea^)We^t 
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Qlb  tribtmalof  First  Instance  authorized  the  *^JoxltM  of  Coth- 
iherc^ "  to  continue  its  publication  provisionally,  because  thfc- 
brdinances  had  not  been  promulgated  in  legal  forms.  Forty-four 
conductors  of  newspapers  assembled  at  the  office  of  the  "  Na- 
tional," signed  a  protest  in  which  they  declared  their  intention 
to  resist  the  ordinances  as  regarded  their  own  interests,  and 
invited  the  deputies  to  meet  on  the  3rd  of  August  as  if  no 
decree  had  gone  forth  for  new  elections.  The  Government,  said 
this  protest,  has  this  day  lost  that  character  of  legality  which 
commands  obedience ;  we  resist  it  as  far  as  we  a-e  concerned ; 
it  remains  for  France  to  judge  how  far  it  should  carry  its  own 
resistance.  On  that  Monday  there  was  no  appearance  of  pop- 
ular insurrection.  There  was  occasionally  a  cry  in  the  streets 
of  *•  Long  live  the  Charter ! — Down  with  the  ministers  ! " 

The  next  day  a  more  ominous  cry  went  forth — "Up  with  Lib- 
erty— Down  with  the  Bourbons."  The  provisions  of  the  decreed 
respecting  the  Press  were  to  be  carried  through  by  naked  force. 
Four  of  the  most  ix)pular  journals  had  been  printed  without  the  li- 
cence which  was  required  by  the  ordinance.  Sentinels  were  placed 
Ground  the  offices  to  prevent  their  sale ;  but  copies  of  the  journals, 
"^hich,  not  only  contained  the  ordinances,  but  the  protest  of  th^ 
journalists,  were  thrown  out  of  the  windows,  and  were  quicldy 
ch-cttlated  throughout  Paris.  The  old  scenes  of  the  Revolution 
of  1789  were  rapidly  developed.  In  the  Palais  Royal,  and  other 
public  places,  men  mounted  upon  chairs  read  the  ordinances 
and  the  bitter  comments  upon  them  to  assembled  crowds.  The 
steps  taken  by  the  police  to  prevent  the  farther  issue  of  thes^ 
papers  Were  calculated  to  stimulate  the  excitement  of  the  peo- 
ple into  absolute  fury.  The  doors  of  the  offices  where  Ui^y 
were  printed  were  broken  open,  and  the  presses  rendered  un* 
serviceable.  The  printers  thrown  out  of  their  employ  joined 
the  crowds  in  the  streets ;  and  they  are  not  a  class  to  be  in^ 
jured  without  lifting  up  their  voices  against  the  wrong.  In.  the 
course  of  that  Tuesday  the  resistance  to  the  acts  of  the  govern- 
ment began  to  be  transferred  to  men  who  might  have  been  able  to 
guide  its  course  more  safely  than  the  declamation  of  the  journal- 
ists or  the  passions  of  the  populace.  The  Deputies  were  begin- 
ning to  arrive  in  Paris.  M.  Guizot  describes  how,  on  reaching  thfe 
city  on  the  morning  of  the  27th,  he  found  a  note  from  M.  Castmir 
P^rier,  inviting  him  to  a  meeting  of  some  of  their  colleagues.  "  A 
few  hours  before,"  he  says,  "  and  within  a  short  distance  of  Paris, 
the  d^ctt^  Were  unknown  to  me ;  and,  by  the  sid^  of  legal- dppdifi* 
tion,  I  saw  on  my  arrival  iwoludoiMiy  'ONt-  ttochained  insurrec- 
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tion."  *  He  went  to  the  meeting  at  the  house  of  M.  Casimir  P^rier 
and  was  selected,  in  conjunction  with  MM.  Villemain  and  Dupin, 
to  draw  up  in  the  name  of  the  deputies  present  a  protest  against 
the  decrees.  This  protest  was  adopted  on  the  28th.  It  was  signed 
by  sixty-three  deputies.  Its  tone  was  moderate,  and  did  not  close 
the  door  a{;ainst  conciliation.  It  left  to  the  king  and  his  advisers 
a  locus  peniteniuE, 

The  solution  of  the  great  question  was  very  soon  to  be  taken 
out  of  the  bands  of  deputies  who  entertained  a  diversity  of  opinion  ; 
some  wishing  to  carry  resistance  to  the  utmost  Jimit  of  legal  o.der 
and  not  beyond,  some  desiring  a  change  of  dynasty,  and  a  few 
sighing  for  a  republic.  The  people  in  the  streets  were  not  dis- 
tracted by  contending  opinions ;  they  were  not  inclined  to  look  for- 
ward to  "  the  fashion  of  uncertain  evils."  They  saw  that  the  gov- 
ernment had  forfeited  its  claim  to  their  obedience,  and  they  little  , 
cared  what  form  of  government  might  succeed  to  the  one  that  had 
betrayed  its  trust.  There  were  ten  thousand  soldiers  in  Paris  un- 
der the  command  of  Marmont.  The  immediate  business  which 
presented  itself  to  the  minds  of  the  people  was  to  fight,  if  neces- 
sary. Guizot  relates  that,  whilst  he  and  a  few  other  deputies  were 
consulting  on  the  evening  of  the  28th  of  July,  in  a  drawing-room 
of  the  ground-floor  of  a  private  residence,  whose  windows  were 
open,  a  crowd  of  labouring  people,  youths,  children,  and  combat* 
ants  of  every  kind,  filled  the  court-yard,  and  addressing  the  dep- 
uties, said,  they  were  ready  to  defend  thep,  if  soldiers  and  police, 
as  was  stated,  were  coming  to  arrest  them.  At  the  same  time  they 
demanded  an  instant  adhesion  to  their  revolutionary  proceedings. 
M.  Guizot  says,  that  the  revolutionists  at  any  price,  the  dreamers 
of  an  imaginary  iuture,  had  rapidly  thrown  themselves  into  the 
movement,  and  became  hourly  more  influential  and  exacting. 
**  Some  firm  well-regulated  minds  ventured  to  resist  and  show  them- 
selves resolved  not  to  become  revolutionists  even  while  promoting 
a  revolution."  This  was  a  subtle  distinction,  which  certainly  did 
not  enter  into  the  views  of  the  great  body  of  the  bourgeoisie,  who 
entered  almost  with  one  accord  into  the  contest  with  unconstitu- 
tional power,  although  they  had  everything  to  lose  by  the  spread 
of  anarchy.  The  manufacturers  had  closed  their  workshops,  and 
sent  their  men  into  the  streets  to  contend  for  their  common  liber- 
ties. The  members  of  the  National  Guard,  which  had  been  dis- 
banded in  1827,  had  again  put  on  their  uniforms  and  taken  their 
arms^  which  the  greater  part  of  them  had  retained.  The  crowd, 
whicl^on  the  evening  of  the  28th  surrounded  the  drawing*room 
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with  open  windows  had  been  fighting  themselves  throughout  the 
day,  or  knew  that  there  had  been  fighting  in  almost  every  quarter 
of  Paris.  From  daybreak,  multitudes  had  begun  to  assemble,  armed 
with  sticks  and  pikes,  old  guns  and  sabres.  They  unpaved  the 
streets ;  they  threw  up  barrioades  of  timber  and  of  carts  filled  with 
the  paving-stones  ;  they  seized  the  Hotel  de  Ville ;  they  hoisted  the 
tri-coloured  flag  on  its  roof,  and  on  the  towers  of  Notre-Dame. 
The  beUs  of  the  municipal  palace  and  of  the  metropolitan  church 
again  called  the  citizens  to  arms  as  in  the  days  of  the  first  Revolution. 
Terror  was  in  every  family  now  as  then ;  but  there  were  no  frightful 
excesses,  no  sanguinary  scenes  of  popular  vengeance,  to  make  even 
the  name  of  Liberty  hateful.  The  people  stood  prepared  for  the 
struggle  with  the  regular  troops  that  was  coming  upon  them — for 
Paris,  on  that  morning  of  the  28th,  had  been  declared  by  the  gov- 
ernment to  be  in  a  state  of  siege.  Marmont  had  not  begun  to  act 
after  receiving  the  ordinance,  which  thus  declared  that  the  military 
power  was  the  sole  arbiter,  before  the  insurgents  were  in  posses- 
sion of  the  chief  part  of  the  capital.  He  finally  formed  his  troops 
in  four  columns,  which  were  directed  upon  different  points.  It 
was  not  long  before  the  sanguinary  conflict  began.  It  would  be 
beyond  the  object  of  this  history,  even  if  it  were  in  the  power  of 
the  writer,  to  furnish  a  clear  detail  in  a  small  compass  of  the  strug- 
gles of  this  memorable  day.  Those  who  witnessed  some  of  the 
many  occurrences  which  were  proceeding  simultaneously  in  distant 
parts  of  Paris  felt  this  difficulty  in  the  subsequent  dischar^^e  of 
their  official  duty.  "  The  events,"  said  M.  Martignac,  in  the  de- 
fence of  Polignac,  "so  press  upon,  jostle,  and  confound  each 
other,  that  the  imagination  can  scarcely  follow  them,  or  the  under- 
standing range  them  in  order."  The  tirst  serious  fighting  appears 
to  have  taken  place  in  the  narrow  street  of  St.  Antoine,  which  wsl^ 
closed  by  barricades.  From  the  houses  approaching  this  street, 
paving-stones,  broken  bottles,  and  even  articles  of  furniture,  were 
showered  upon  the  heads  of  the  unfortunate  soldiery.  The  column 
which  was  ordered  to  force  this  street  returned  to  the  Tuilerie? 
where  Marmont  had  his  head-quarters.  Another  column  had  to 
sustain  an  obstinate  fight  about  the  H6tel  de  Ville.  The  general 
who  commanded  the  troops  obtained  possession  of  the  place,  but 
he  was  compelled  to  confine  his  resistance  to  the  populace  to  de. 
fensive  operations.  Another  column  lost  many  men  at  the  March^ 
des  Innocens.  The  fourth  column  sustained  less  loss.  Night 
came  on.  The  firing  was  still  continued ;  the  tocsin  was  rung 
from  every  church ;  .the  lamps  were  extinguished  in  the  streets. 
Neither  mail  nor  diligence  left  Paris.    The  communication  with 
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the  provinces  by  telegraph  was  cut  off.  During  the  afteniooafife 
depattes  headed  by  M.  Lafitte  had  waited  upon  Marshal  Marmont 
at  the  Tuileries  to  ask  for  a  suspension  of  hostilities,  that  in  the 
interval  they  niight  send  a  deputation  to  the  King.  The  marshal 
said  he  could  only  despatch  a  messenger  to  the  King  to  inform  hirti 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  assembled  deputies  and  of  the  state  of 
affairs  in  Paris.  His  aide-de-camp  received  at  St.  Cloud  a  verbd 
answer  directing  Marmont  to  hold  out,  to  collect  liis  forces,  and  to 
act  in  masses.  In  conformity  with  th«se  orders,  the  column  which 
had  held  the  H6tel  de  Ville  returned  at  midnight  to  the  Tuilerfe^ 
having  left  in  the  streets  several  hundred  men  killed  or  wounded. 
The  King  in  his  suburban  palace  had  no  conception  of  the  mairnr- 
tude  of  Ihe  danger ;  but  was  passing  his  evening  at  cards,  whflst 
the  court  routine  went  forward  as  if  the  distant  boom  of  the  cannon 
was  a  sound  which  should  inspire  bo  fear  and  awaken  little  S3rm- 
pathy. 

On  the  28th  the  working  classes  had  almost  exclusively  borne 
the  brunt  of  the  battle.  On  the  morning  of  the  29th,  hostilities 
had  again  commenced  by  seven  o'clock.  National  Guards,  young 
students,  and  even  deputies,  were  now  at  the  barricades.  The 
stately  Faubourg  St.  Germain  was  now  as  ready  for  battle  as  the 
dingy  Faubough  St.  Antoine.  The  posts  of  the  Luxembourg  weri 
disarmed.  At  a  very  early  hour  several  royalists  of  high  rank  went 
to  the  Tuileries  and  had  an  interview  with  Marmont  and  Polignac. 
They  urged  the  minister  to  recall  the  ordinances.  He  was  calm 
and  polite,  but  would  promise  nothing.  He  would  consult*  his 
colleagues.  Tliey  then  suggested  to  Marmont  that  he  should 
arrest  the  ministers.  He  seemed  somewhat  inclined  to  take  their 
advice,  when  Peyronnet,  one  of  the  most  obnoxious  of  the  cabinet, 
came  in,  and  exclaimed,  "  What  I  are. you  not  gone  yet.'  "  They 
had  stated  their  intention  to  go  to  St.  Cloud.  They  set  out,  but 
Polignac  got  tliere  before  them.  According  to  M.  Guitot,  the  duke 
de  Mortdmart,  Messrs.  de  Sdmonville,  d'Argout,  de  Vitrolles,  and 
de  Sussy,  were  **  the  enliglitened  royalists  who  attempted  to  giv6 
legal  satisfaction  to  the  country,  and  to  bring  about  an  arrangement 
between  the  inert  royalty  at  St.  Cloud  and  the  boiling  revolutioA 
at  Paris.  But  when  they  demanded  an  audience  of  the  king  they 
were  met  by  the  unseasonable  hour,  by  etiquette,  the  countersign, 
and  repose."  From  Charles  X.,  whose  inconsistency  in  this  tr)-ing 
hour  of  his  destiny  was  as  remarkable  as  in  all  his  previous  actions; 
they  at  last  extorted  a  promise  for  the  dismissal  of  the  Polignac 
ministry,  the  appointment  of  the  duke  de  Mort^mart  as  Presided 
t^  the-  Gotmcfl;  and- for  other  appointmeots  which  would  be  ft 


a^e^  for  constitutional  government    StiU  the  king;  lingered  and 
delayed  the  proper  signatures  till  late  in  the  day  to  the  necessary, 
ordinances^    T^e  duke  de.Mort^mart»  who  set  out  on  his  return  to; 
Paris  without  a.  proper  passport,  met  with  a  succession  o£  interrupt 
tioosfrom  the  royal  guards.  He  had  equal  difficulty  with  the  people: 
]Q  passing  the  barricades.  The  battle  was  raging  all  round  Marmont 
at  the  TuiJeries.     The.  detachment  at  the  Palais  Bourbon  was 
attacked,  and  the  commander  retired,  with  his  troops  into  the  gar* 
den,  and  promised  to  be  neutraL    The  Louvre  was  surrounded  by 
masses  of  tlie  populace,  of  whom  a  great  number  fell  by  the  fire  of 
the  Swiss  from  the  windows.    At  the  Place  Vend6me  two  regi* 
raents  of  the  line  were  stationed,  and  a  remnant  of  the  gendarmerie. 
They  were  surrounded  by;  the  people,  who;  manifesting  no  inclina- 
tion to  regard  the  soldiers  as  enemies^  the  whole  body  of  the  troops  > 
with  their  officers  went  over  to  tlie  side  of  the  in^urgi^nts.     On  a> 
sftcond  attack  the  Swiss  were  driven  from  the  Louvre.     Tl^e  de- 
fection of  the  army,  which  was  beginning  to  spread,  proclaimed  to 
Marmont  that  it  was  impossible  to  continue  this  contest.     The  in-^ 
syrrectjon  had  become  a : revolution.     He-  hastily  quitted  the  Tuil^ 
efaes  with  his  troops  to  repair  to  St.  Cloud.     The  populace  asr: 
quickly  brok^  into  the  palaoe.      The  tri-colourwas  hoisted  on  the* 
s|a£E  where  the  white  flag  of  the  Bourbons  had  floated  for  fifteen 
years*    The  deputies  who  had  met  in  the  morning  had  determined 
ta  establish  a  provisional  government.      Lafayette,  who  had  re* 
ceived  from  them  the  command  of  the  forces  in  Paris,  had,  in  the 
uniform  of  a  National  Guard,  gone  to  take  possession  of  the  H6tel 
de  Ville.    Upon  the  news  of  the  defection  of-  the  two  regiments, 
a^^  the  caixture  of  theXpuvre  p.ad  tlie .T.uilerieSra-  municipal  com* 
missipn  th^t  hadbei^n  formed  by  ballot,  with  authority  to  take  all 
mei^itf^s  that  the  public  safety  might  require,.in&talled  themselves  ^ 
^the  H6telde  Ville,  .surrounded  .by  dead  .bodies  heaped  up  on 
thc-P)ace.     In  a  few  hours  the  National  Guard  was  organized ;  the . 
administration  of  finance  was  provided  for;  the  Post-office  was. 
again  set  in  action  ;  the  mails  and  the  diligences  left  Paris  bearing, 
the  tri-colour  flag.     Three  of  the  Royalists  who  had  been  at  St. 
Qoud  arrived  at  ten  o'clock  at  night  with  the  ordinances  already 
mentioned,  and  with  a  further  ordinance,  repealing  those  of  the  25th . 
July,  and  appointing  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  to  meet  on  the  3rd 
of  August    The  three  Royalists  from  St.  Cloud  came  to  negoti- 
at^-for-tbe  preservation  of  llie  Crown  to  Charles  X..  Tbey  were  in- 
tjjp'upjte^by/criea^pl./MtisrtoOjlatftl"  The  sovereignty  of  fraoc^e. 
1^ Jwfei^^  ih§.app^:th^;ekter  toaocti^f,^^^  B^?b?aa.. 
On  •the  30th  of  July  thejdepjut^^ii.whOi,  Ijad-lield  their  previous 
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meetings  at  private  houses,  met  more  formally  in  the  Hall  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  inviting  their  absent  colleagues  to  join  them 
there.  They  came  to  a  resolution  of  soliciting  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
who  was  at  his  country  seat  at  Neuilly,  to  repair  to  the  capital  to 
assume  the  functions  of  Lieutenant-General  of  the  kingdom.  Forty 
deputies  signed  this  resolution.     Three  only  declined  being  parties 
to  it,  considering  this  as  a  decisive  step  towards  a  change   of 
dynasty.*    On  the  31st  the  deputies  so  assembled  published  a 
proclamation  which  thus  commenced  :  **  France  is  free !  Absolute 
power  elevated  its  standard ;  the  heroic  population  of  Paris  has 
beaten  it  down.     Paris,  under  attack,  has  made  the  sacred  cause 
triumph  by  arms  which  had  succeeded  already  through  the  consti- 
tutional elections."    T\\h  proclamation  then  announced  that  the 
deputies,  in  anticipation  of  the  regular  concurrence  of  the  Chambers, 
had  invited  a  true  Frenchmah,  one  who  had  never  fought  but  for 
France, — the   duke   of  Orleans, — to  exercise   the    functions    of 
Lieutenant-General  of  the  Kingdom.    "  We  shall  secure  to  oar- 
selvcs  by  law  all  the  guarantees  we  require  to  render  liberty  strong 
and  permanent."    On  the  ist  of  August  the  duke  of  Orleans  was 
at  the  Palais  Royal,  had  accepted  the  office,  and  proceeded  oa 
horseback  to  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  as  a  mark  of  courtesy  to  the 
National  Guard,  and  to  their  commander  Lafayette.     M.  Guizot 
relates  that  the  deputies  accompanied  the  duke  on  foot  across  the 
barricades.    Women  and  children  surrounded  them,  dancing  and 
singing  the  Marseillaise.    Cries  and  questions  of  every  kind  burst 
incessantly  from  the  crowd.    Who  was  that  gentleman  on  horse- 
back ?  was  he  a  Prince  ?  A  hope  was  expressed  that  he  was  not  a 
Bourbon.  "I  was  much  more  deeply  impressed,"  says  Guizot,  **by 
our  situation  in  the  midst  of  that  crowd,  and  their  attifude,  than 
even  by  the  scene  which  followed  a  few  moments  after  at^-tKe' 
H6tel  de  Ville.     What  future  perils  already  reveal  themselves'  fof 
tfiat  new-born  monarchy!"  Lafayette,  surrounded  by  his  staff,  ad- 
vanced to  the  steps  to  meet  the  duke,  who  cordially  embfaced  him. 
In  the  Great  Hall  the  proclamation  of  the  deputies  was  read,  and 
received  with  cheers.     The  Lieutenant-General  of  the  kini^dom 
advanced  to  the  window,  holding  Lafayette  by  the  hand  and  waving 
the  tri-colour  flag.     He  then  appointed  provisional  ministers,  of 
whom  M.  Guizot  was  Minister  of  the  Interior.     Meanwhile  it  was 
known  at  St.  Cloud  that  the  king's  authority  was  at  an  end.    The 
crowd  of  courtiers  quickly  dropped  off  from  him.     In  his  restless- 
ness he  went  to  Trianon  a.nd  then  to  RambouiUet.  •  He  was  .still 
Bte-o'undftd  by  a  laftt  body  of  ^Idlcry/V'-Ott  &c  fedotltogttjt  k^ 
•  -^ *"  *  (Wn,  ^Ti.> »:  •  *•    " 
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addressed  a  Istter  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  inclosing  a  formal  act 
of  abdication  in  favour  of  his  grandson  the  duke  of  Bordeaux.  Re- 
maining at  Rambouillet  with  numerous  soldiers  around  him,  the 
provisional  government  began  to  be  uneasy  as  to  the  possibility  of 
another  conflict.  Three  commissioners  were  sent  to  confer  with 
Charles  and  to  urge  him  to  depart.  Their  recommendations  were 
backed  by  the  presence  of  six  thousand  of  the  National  Guard, 
who  marched  to  Rambouillet,  accompanied  by  vast  numbers  of 
Parisians  on  foot  and  in  vehicles  of  every  description.  The  king 
consented  to  leave,  and  to  proceed  to  Cherbourg,  escorted  by  the 
Garde-du- Corps.  Throughout  his  journey  the  unfortunate  king  and 
his  family  received  no  indignities  from  the  people,  but  they  saw  on 
every  steeple  the  tri-coloured  flag,  and  the  tri-coloured  cockidc  in 
many  a  hat.  They  embarked  for  England  on  the  i6lh,  and  were 
carried  to  the  coast  of  Devonshire,  the  king  having  decided  that 
England  should  be  his  place  of  refuge.  For  a  short  time  he  re- 
sided at  Lul  worth  Castle.  He  subsequently  occupied  Holy  rood 
House.  Some  ultra-liberals  in  Edinburgh  having  shown  an  incli- 
nation to  treat  the  fallen  monarch  with  disrespect  upon  his  arrival,, 
sir  Walter  Scott  published  a  manly  and  touching  appeal  to  the 
ihore  honourable  feelings  of  his  fellow-citizens.  **  If  there  can  be 
any  who  retain  angry  or  invidious  recollections  of  late  events  in 
France,  they  ought  to  remark  that  the  ex-monarch  has,  by  his  ab- 
dication, renounced  the  conflict  into  which,  perhaps,  he  was  en- 
gaged by  bad  advisers ;  that  he  can  no  longer  be  the  object  of. 
resentment  to  the  brave,  but  remains  to  all  the  most  striking 
emblem  of  the  mutability  of  human  affairs  which  our  mutable  times 
have  afforded."* 

On  the  3rd  of  August  the  duke  of  Orleans  opened  the  legisla-. 
tive  session  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  In  that  Chamber  during 
the  next  four  days  there  was  a  partial  opposition  from  the  adherents 
of  the  fallen  dynasty  against  the  manifest  tendency  to  a  solution  of 
the  difficult  question  of  a  future  government  by  the  appointment  of 
the  duke  of  Orleans  as  king.  The  Charter  (.f  Louis  XVIII.  re- 
ceived some  alterations,  and  then  it  was  declared  by  a  large 
majority,  tiiat,  subject  to  the  acceptance  of  the  modified  Charter, 
the  universal  and  iirgent  interests  of  the  French  nation  called  to 
the  throne  the  duke  of  Orleans.  On  the  9th  of  August  the  duke 
of  Orleans  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  declared  his  acceptance  of 
the  Crown,  with  the  title  King  of  the  French,  and  took  this  oath  : 
**In  the  presence  of  Gorf,  T  swear  to  observe  faithfully  the  Con-' 
6titu(JQQ^  ctortftTiJwtlv Uie. nipdi ttrmiionaoexpretfsed  40  tfag ^toflaya* 
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tion;  to  govern  only  by  the  laws  and  according  to  tlve*  laws-;  ta 
cause  good  and  true  justice  to  be  rendered  to  each  according  to  hi& 
right ;  and  to  act  in  all  things  only  with  a  view  to  the  interest,  the 
happiness,  and  the  glory  of  the  French  people." 

"  While   two  American  packets,  escorted  by  two  French  men- 
of-war,  rapidly  conveyed  the  old  king  and  his  family  from  France^ 
all  France  hastened  to  Paris."*    An  English  historian  may  add 
that  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  population  of  this  kingdom 
were,  as  he  himself  witnessed,  looking  with  intense  interest  upon 
the  localities  of  the  great  events  of  the  three  days.    Some  were 
fraternizing  with   National   Guards   in  the    cafes;    others   were 
mingling  in  a  crowd  of  all  nations  at  the  evening  ricepiions  of 
general   Lafayette;   a  privileged  few  were    banqueting   at  some 
^\idAs guinguette  with  a  great  company  of  Trench,  English,  Belgian* 
and  Polish  liberals,  whose  fervid  eloquence  seemed  the  prelude  to 
a  very  unsettled  future  of  European  Society.  There  was,  however, 
so  much  to  admire  in  the  conduct  of  the  French  people,  that 
although  the  traces  of  carnage  were  everywhere  around — ^although 
men  of  education  joined  their  voices  in  the  common  cry  of  "  death 
to  the  ministers,"  as  an  atonement  for  the  blood  of .  the   slain 
whose  graves  were  daily  strewn  with  immortelles^ — the  old  idea  of 
revolution  had  lost  something  of  its  terrors.   There  had  been  more 
bold  speaking  at  our  elections  for  the  new  Parliament  than  was 
considered  in  some  quarters  safe  or  decorous.    Yet  the  sympathy 
of  the  British  population  with  the  revolution  of  France  was  not  to 
be  mistaken  for  an  approbation  of  levelling  and  destructive  doc- 
trines, such  as  had  led  astray  naany  enthusiasts  amongst  us  ijx 
1789.     It  was  "a  contrast  to  the  first  revolution ; "  it  "  vindicated- 
the  cause  of  knowledge  and  liberty,  showing  how  humanizing  to 
all  classes  of  society  are  the  spread  of  thought  and  information*  and 
improved  political  institutions.''  f    The  sympathy  was  too  manifest 
to  be  set  at  nought  by  the  government  of  this  country,  even  if  it 
had  been  as  much  disposed  to  uphold  "  a  royal  rebellion  against 
society,"  as  it  was  the  fashion  unjustly  to  ascribe  to  the  great 
warrior  who  was  the  head  of  the  Cabinet.     He,  it  has  been  stated, 
was  for  a  short  time  perplexed  and  undecided.     **  When  nothing, 
was  known  beyond  the  ordinances  of  July,  someone  asked  the  duke 
of  Wellington,  '  What  are  we  to  think  of  this  ? '  *  It  is  a  new  dynasty/ 
answered  the  duke.     *  And  what  course  shall  you  take  ?  '  inquired 
his  friend.     *  First,  along  silence^  and  then  we  will  concert  with 
our. allien  wh^t  we^sb^H  say.^. ''  X    A  wiser-  and  nobler. policy,  than- 
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•a  long  sHettce"  and  "concert  with  our  alKes,"  was  speedBf 
adopted.  When  the  new  parliament  was  opened  on  the  2nd  oi 
Novenober,  "  the  ready  manner  in  which  ministers  recognised  the 
new  government  of  France ''  was  cordially  approved  by  earl  Grey. 

The  Revolution  of  France  necessarily  produced  a  great  effect 
upon  the  popular  feeling  throughout  Europe,  and  especially  in  the 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.  Since  the  settlement  of  Europe  in' 
1815,  when  the  Congress  of  Vienna  decided  that  Belgium  and 
Li^e,  together  with  the  Seven  United  Provinces,  should  be  formed 
into  one  kingdom,  there  had  been  constant  dissensions  between 
the  Belgian  and  Dutch  subjects  of  William  Frederick  I.  The 
union  with  Holland  had  imparted  an  extraordinary  impulse  to  the 
commerce  and  manufactures  of  Belgium,  but  this  material  pros* 
perity  could  not  blend  the  two  peoples  into  one  nation.  The  dif* 
ferences  of  religion  and  of  language,  and  the  inequality  upon 
several  financial  matters  of  the  northern  and  southern  kingdoms^ 
kept  up  the  acrimony  which  was  exhibited,  not  only  in  the  public 
journals,  but  in  the  debates  of  the  States-General.  In  April,  1830, 
Messrs.  Potter,  Tie) mans,  Bartells,  and  others,  were  tried  at  Brus* 
sels  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy  against  the  government  of  the 
Netherlands.  The  three  named  were  found  guilty,  and  sentenced 
to  be  banished.  Potter  was  in  Paris  during  the  Revolution  of 
July,  the  events  of  which  period  were  not  calculated  to  moderate 
his  revolutionary  zeal.  He  was  an  active  agent  in  promoting  the 
rising  of  the  populace  in  Brussels  on  the  25th  of  August  In  a 
second  insurrection,  of  September,  the  Dutch  troops  were  com* 
pelled  to  retreat  before  the  armed  insurgents.  The  contest  went 
on  in  various  sanguinary  conflicts,  until  the  Ave  great  Powers 
imposed  a  cessation  of  arms  on  both  nations,  and  recognized  the 
independence  of  Belgium  by  a  protocol  of  the  4th  of  November. 

The  autumn  of  1830  witnessed  in  England  the  most  remarkable 
contrast  between  the  triumphs  of  intellect  and  the  disgraces  of 
ignorance.  On  the  15th  of  September  the  first  Railway  for  the 
conveyance  of  passengers  was  opened,  the  carriages  being  drawn 
by  a  locomotive  engine,  at  the  speed  of  a  racehorse.  Immediately 
after  the  harvest  the  Southern  Agricultural  Counties  were  given 
over  to  more  havoc  and  alarm  than  had  ever  attended  the  operas 
tions  of  the  frame-breaking  general  Ludd.  There  was  a  war  of 
the  labourer  against  the  farmer,  in  shape  of  incendiary  fires  of 
barns  and  corn-stacks,  and  the  destruction  of  threshing-machines 
and  other  implements  of  industry  beyond  the  commonest  tool. 
Before  we  proceed  to  trace  the  course  of  the  universal  polidcal 
excitement  of  tbie;ftefliil^two.yeai%  lac  uft  rapidly  laew  the  rise  of  the 
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new  power  of  communication  which  was  destined  to  produce 
results  beyond  all  possible  conception  in  the  progress  of  civilized 
communities.  The  simultaneous  manifestation  of  the  belief  of 
large  bodies  of  labourers,  that  their  condition  would  be  bettered 
by  driving  back  society  to  the  commonest  inventive  arts  of  savage 
tribes,  and  to  the  barbaric  ignorance  which,  in  destroying  capital, 
would  make  all  poorer,  may  be  more  fitly  treated  of  in  a  subse- 
quent view  of  the  condition  of  labourers  in  husbandry,  when  incen* 
diary  fires  and  the  destruction  of  machinery  were  traced  to  causes 
of  no  temporary  nature. 

On  the  2nd  of  March,  1825,  there  was  a  debate  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  motion  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  for 
the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway.  The  subscribers  to  this 
undertaking  were  the  bankers,  merchants,  traders,  and  manufac- 
turers of  Liverpool  and  Manchester.  They  had  not  engaged  in 
this  project  with  a  view  to  individual  profit  as  shareholders,  for  it 
had  been  agreed  that  no  person  should  hold  more  than  ten  shares, 
and  they  would  be  satisfied  if  they  received  ten  per  cent,  or  even 
five  per  cent,  upon  their  investment.  Their  great  object  was  the 
increase  of  commerce.  It  was  alleged  that  no  such  encourage- 
ment was  necessary ;  for  there  were  two  or  three  canals,  which 
were  sufficient  for  every  purpose  of  commerce  in  the  districts 
through  which  the  railway  was  to  pass.  The  answer  was,  that 
under  the  existing  system  cotton  had  been  detained  at  Liverpool 
for  a  fortnight,  whilst  the  manufacturers  of  Manchester  were 
obliged  to  syspend  their  labours,  and  goods  manufactured  at  Man- 
chester could  not  be  transmitted  to  Liverpool  in  time  for  shipment, 
on  account  of  the  tardy  canal  conveyance.  Then  came  the  rejoin- 
der. The  experiment  of  conveying  goods  on  a  railway  had  been 
tried,  and  had  completely  failed.  The  best  locomotive  engine  that 
could  be  found  bad  been  selected ;  and  the  average  rate  on  a  plane 
surface  was  ftot  three  miles  and  three-quarters  per  hour  which  was 
slower  than  canal  conveyance.*  Before  a  Committee  upon  the 
Bill,  Telford  and  others  expressed  an  opinion  that  witli  the  im- 
provement of  the  locomotive  the  speed  upon  a  railway  might  be 
fifteen  miles,  and  even  twenty  miles  an  hour.  These  opinions 
were  called  "  the  gross  exaggerations  of  the  powers  of  the  locomo- 
tive  steam-engine ; ''  and  it  was  contended  that  even  if  such  a  speed 
could  be  attained,  the  dangers  of  bursting  boilers  and  broken 
wheels  would  be  so  great,  that  we  should  as  soon  expect  that  ''peo- 
ple would  suffer  themselves  to  be  fired  off  upon  one  of  Congreve's 
ricochet  rockets,  as  trust  themselves  to  the  mercy  of  such  a 
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chine  gfoing:  at  5?uch  a  rate.*^  In  the  same  artfcle  from  which  we 
quote,  the  general  question  of  railways  is  thus  summarily  disposed 
of;  "As  to  those  persons  who  speculate  on  makinjsf  railways  p:eneral 
throughout  the  'kingdom,  and  superseding  all  the  canals,  all  the 
waggons,  mail  and  stage-coaches,  post-chaises,  and,  in  short,  every 
other  mode  of  conveyance  by  land  and  by  water,  we  deem  them 
and  their  visionary  schemes  unworthy  of  notice."  • 

The  Bill  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway  passed,  in 
spite  of  the  most  strenuous  opposition  from  canal  companies,  and 
from  proprietors  of  land  through  or  near  which  the  line  was  intend- 
ed to  run.  For  four  years  the  works  went  on.  D'fficulties  were 
overcome  which  then  appeared  insuperable,  but  which  would  be 
deemed  trifles  in  the  great  engineering  operations  of  a  later  period 
of  railway  speculation.  Nevertheless,  satisfactory  as  was  this  pro- 
gress, no  one  believed  that  a  passenger  traffic  would  ari«e  that 
would  dispense  in  any  considerable  degree  with  mails  and  stage 
coaches.  Railways  were  not  a  new  invention  ;  nor  were  locomotive 
engines.  Tramroads  were  used  in  collieries  ;  and  the  construction 
of  a  steam-engin'2  that  would  move  forward  with  a  weight  behind  it 
had  been  attempted  by  various  projectors.  But  the  tramways  were 
laid  on  yielding  beds,  and  out  of  level ;  and  the  engines  would 
cither  not  go  at  all  or  very  soon  come  to  a  stand.  The  alliance  of  the 
railway  and  the  locomotive  was  still  far  distant.  In  1813  there  was 
a  superintendent  engineer  of  a  colliery  at  Killingworth,  who  bad 
gradually  risen  from  the  humble  position  of  an  engine-fireman  to  be 
worthy  of  an  employ  which  ]>laced  him  above  the  condition  of  a 
labourer.  This  self-taught  man  was  George  Stephenson.  His  mind 
was  ever  active.  He  had  constructed  an  incline  and  an  apparatus 
by  which  waggons  descending  from  the  coal-pit  to  the  loading-place 
were  made  to  draw  up  the  empty  waggons.  At  the  time  when 
Davy  had  invented  his  safety-lamp,  Stephenson  hid  constructed  a 
similar  lamp,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  contemporary  invention, 
ind'fhfstamp  is  still  in  use  in  the  pit  at  Ktllingworlh.  In  1814  he 
h^  constructed  a  locomotive  engine  for  the  colliery  In  which  he  was 
engaged.  It  was  a  success,  drawing  eight  loaded  waggons  along 
the  tramway  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour.  He  then  declared 
that  there  was  no  limit  to  the  sjjeed  of  such  an  engine,  if  the  works 
could  be  made  to  stand  it.  During  the  next  ten  years  his  skill  and 
perseverance  raised  him  into  employment  as  the  engineer  of  rail* 
ways  connected  with  colliery  properties.  A  more  imi>ortant  under- 
taking was  the  construction  of  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  Rail- 
Way,  on  which  an  engine  was  employed  which  drew  a  load  of  ninety 

*  "  Quarterly  Reiaewy"  vol.  xxad.  p.  sdi. 
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tons,  at  the  rate  of  eight  miles  an  hour.     In  1S24  he  surveyed  the 
line  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway,  and  superintended 
that  work  till  the  line  wao  opened  in  1830.  Great  were  the  objections 
of  engineers  to  locomotives  being  employed  on  this  line  ;  but,  with 
the  true  confidence  of  genius,  George  Stephenson  persevered  in 
working  out,  with  the  aid  of  his  son  Robert,  the  plans  of  an  engine 
which  would  produce  results  undreamt  of  by  the  most  sanguine  be- 
lievers in  the  wonders  to  be  effectedby  the  appliances  of  science  to 
the  industrial  arts.     He  persuaded  the  directors  of  the  railway  to 
offer  a  prize  for  the  best  locomotive.  The  Rocket  engine  constructed 
by  him  won  the  prize.     The  old  modes  of  transit  were  from  the 
hour  of  that  experiment  changed  throughout  t-he  whole  civilized 
world.     Burke  has  described  in  glowing  imagery  the  beneficent 
angel  of  a  noble  house  unfolding  to  lord  Bathurst,  in  the  reign  of 
Anne,  the  commercial  grandeur  of  his  country ;  but  pointing  to 
America,  a  little  speck,  a  seminal  principle,  then  scarcely  visible  in 
the  national  interests,  which,  seventy  years  afterwards,  should  give 
to  England  a  commerce  equal  to  the  whole  of  that  which  the  young 
man  saw  at  the  beginning  of  the  century.     We  may  imagine  the 
angel  of  the  humble  house  of  Stephenson  showing  to  the  father  and 
the  son,  intensely  meditating  over  their  models  and  their  plans, 
what  would  be  the  effect  of  their  projects  upon  themselves  and 
upon  the  world.     To  tlie  father  he  might  have  said — you  shall  not 
only  construct  mighty  works  yourself,  but  be  the  precursor  of  a 
great  race  of  engineers  who  ^-ili  cover  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire* 
land  with  a  web  of  railways,  bringing  districts  once  inaccessible  ta 
commercial  interchange  into  easy  communication,  equalizing  price» 
tl^roughout  the  land,  cutting  tunnels  through  the  adamantine  rock, 
carrying  brieves  over  great  rivers.    You  were  the  first  that  should 
realize  the  dream  of  the  poet's  "  Car  of  Miracle," 

•*  Steady  and  swift  the  ee^f-moved  chariot  went.**  • 

Before  ye  both  shall  "  taste  of  death," — the  one  in  the  fulness  of 
years^  the  other  too  soon  called  away  from  his  appointed  task — ^tbe 
whistle  of  the  Locomotive  shall  have  been  heard  upon  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  from  the  Garonne  to  the  Danube.  France,  Belgium, 
Germany,  Spain,  Italy,  shall  have  welcomed  the  sound ;  Russia 
shall  not  have  forbidden  its  approach.  It  shall  have  penetrated 
the  densest  forests  of  North  America ;  its  jubilant  voice  shall  tell 
that  a  railwav  has  connected  the  coasts  of  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific.  Wherever  England  has  colonized  there  shall  have  come 
this  sound,  the  herald  of  the  never-resting  spread  of  her  arts,  her 

*  Sootltty*  '*  Cuno  of  KchaaiK/*  xSiitL  - 
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tews,  ^nd  her  lan^age."  To  the  son  the  ang«l  might  have  foretold, 
*-4t  'fchall  be  yours  to  connect  Birmingham  trith  London,  as  your 
lather  connected  Liverpool  wth  Manchester;  you  shall  carry  the 
pondercms  train  over  the  broad  Tyne  at  Newcastle,  and,  more  dar- 
wig,'6ver  the  Menai  Strait,,  by  a  tubular  bridge  that  shall  be  a  won- 
'der  bf  the  world  ;  }'0U  shall  complete  the  raihvay  communication 
between  West  Canada  and  the 'United  States  without  interruption 
by  the  waters  of  the  St.  Lawerence ;  you  shall  unite  Alexandria 
with  Cairo,  to  perfect  the  overland  route  to  India,  by  works  as 
grand  and  far  more  useful  than  the  Pyramids,  and  "forty  centuries 
shall  look  down  upon  you,"  the  true  conqueror.  The  aggregate 
results  in  their  own  country  that  followed  that  auspicious,  and  yet 
so  melancholy,  opening  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway, 
might  have  been  shown  to  them  in  a  vision  too  vast  to  be  compre- 
trended  by  us,  except  by  the  aid  df  common  computation.  Four 
hundred  millions  sterling  expended  upon  ten  thousand  five  hundred 
miles  of  railway ;  the  receipts  of  these  lines  in  one  year,  that  of 
i860,  nearly  twenty-eight  millions  ;  the  passengers  in  that  year,  one 
hundred  and  sixty  three  millions,  exclusive  of  periodical  ticket- 
holders  ;  in  that  year  the  merchandise  carried,  nearly  thirty  million 
tons ;  the  coal  and  other  minerals  above  fifty  million  tons  ;  the  live- 
stock, consisting  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs,  about  thirteen  millions* 
Extend  the  view  beyond  our  own  land,  and  even  figures  convey  an 
Inadequate  tdea  of  the  effect  produced  upon  civilization  by  the  un- 
tutored genius  of  the  engine  fireman  of  Killingworth,  and  the  more 
cultivated  mind  of  his  equally  illustrious  son. 

Glimpses  of  the  coming  era  of  railways  might  have  filled  tlie 
mind  6f  the  great  economist  who  led  the  advancing  steps  of  Com- 
mercial Freedom,  and  who,  of  all  statesmen,  was  best  fitted  to  deal 
With  the  difficulties  that  would  surround  the  rush  of  speculation  to 
this  novel  species  of  enterprise.  At  the  public  meeting  of  the  18th 
of  June,  1824,  for  erecting  a  monument  to  James  Watt,  Mr.  Hus- 
kis.sdn  said,  that  the  man  to  whose  memory  they  owed  a  tribute  of 
national  gratitude  had,  by  his  discovery,  **  subdued  and  regulated  the 
most  terrific  power  in  the  universe, — that  power  which,  by  the.  joint 
operatibn  of  pressure  and  heat,  probably  produces  those  tremen- 
"dous  convulsions  of  the  earth,  which  in  a  moment  subvert  whole 
cities,  and  almost  change  the  face  of  the  inhabited  globe.  This 
apparently  ungovernable  power  Mr.  Watt  reduced  to  a  state  of  such 
perfect  organization  and  discipline — if  I  may  use  the  expression — 

^¥epile«ii<»«f  these  nesi^B  ia'£aglan4,-S«otlan«!,  toad  Itthoi^  see  **  jCompanaen-l* 
the  Amuaac  "  for  186a. 
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that  it  may  now  be  safely  manoeuvred  and  brought  into  irresistible 
action — irresistible,  but  still  regulated,  measured,  and  ascertained— 
or  lulled  into  the  most  complete  and  secure  repose,  at  the  will  of  man, 
and  under  the  guidance  of  his  feeble  hand.  Thus  one  man  directs 
it  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  to  tear  asunder  its  very  elements^ 
and  bring  to  light. its  hidden  treasures  ;  another  places  it  upon  the 
surface  of  the  waters,  to  control  the  winds  of  heaven,  to  stem  the 
tides,  to  check  the  currents,  and  defy  the  waves  of  the  ocean  ;  a 
third,  perhaps,  and  a  fourth,  are  destined  to  apply  this  mighty 
power  to  other  purposes,  still  untliought  of  and  unsuspected,  but 
leading  to  consequences,  possibly,  not  less  important  than  tliose 
which  it  has  already  produced."  *  The  **  other  purposes  still  un- 
tliought of  and  unsuspected  "  might  be  dimly  contemplated  in  the 
triumphs  of  the  locomotive  engine, 

Mr.  Huskisson  had  been  returned  as  the  representative  of 
Liverpool  to  the  new  Parliament.  Being  in  ill-health  he  was  una- 
ble to  appear  on  the  hustings  when  his  constituents  re-elected  him ; 
but  he  was  sulnciently  recovered  to  attend  the  intended  magnifi- 
cent ceremonial  of  opening  the  railway.  On  the  morning  of  the 
15th  of  September  lie  took  his  seat  in  the  first  of  the  eight  car- 
riages that  were  to  proceed  to  Manchester.  At  the  other  end  of 
that  carriage  was  the  duke  of  Wellington.  There  were  eight  loco- 
motive engines  with  their  attached  carriages  forming  this  proces- 
sion. On  quitting  the  tunnel  at  Liverpool  the  Northumbrian  en- 
gine, which  drew  the  three  carriages  containing  the  directors  and 
their  most  distinguished  visitors,  took  the  south  line  of  the  railway, 
the  seven  other  engines  with  their  carriages  proceeding  along  the 
north  line.  The  speed  of  the  Northumbrian  was.  accelerated  or 
retarded,  as  the  visitors  might  desire,  to  look  at  particular  portions 
of  the  works.  At  Parkside  there  was  a  stoppage.  Many  of  the 
gentlemen  in  the  Northumbrian  carriages  got  out,  Mr.  Huskisson 
was  induced  by  a  friend  to  go  forward  to  speak  totlie  duke  of 
Wellington,  from  whom  he  had  been  estranged  by  his  vote  on  the 
transfer  of  the  seat  of.  East  Retford.  As  Mr.  Huskisson  ap- 
proached, the  duke  held  out  his  hand.  It  was  a  moment  of.  agita- 
tion for  the  sensitive  commoner.  Suddenly  a  cry  was  heard — 
**Get  in — ^get  in."  The  Rocket  was  coming.  There  was  a  space 
of  four  feet  between  the  two  lines  ;  and  only  eighteen  inches  be- 
tween the  carriages  as  they  overhung  the  lines.  Many  ran  round 
to  the  end  of  the  stationary  carriage.  Mr.  Huskisson  lost  his  pres- 
ence of  mind ;  fell  upon  the  north  rail  as  he  attempted  to  escape; 
jind  his  right'  leg  being  crushed  by  the  Rocket,  he  felt  at  once  that 

*  **  Huskisson*s  Speeches,"  vol.  iii.  p.  67a. 
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the  injury  was  fatal.  He  was  carried  to  the  vicarage  of  Eccles. 
The  surgeons,  who  were  quickly  in  attendance,  declared  that  he 
would  sink  under  amputation.  From  the  moment  he  was  struck 
he  received  the  solace  of  the  presence  of  his  wife.  He  died  that 
Dight  after  nine  hours  of  agony ;  and  was  buried  in  the  cemetery 
at  Liverpool,  followed  to  the  grave  by  thousands  of  his  sorrowing 
constituents. 

The  formal  commencement  of  the  first  session  of  the  ninth 
parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  had  taken  place  on  the  26th  of 
October;  the  members  of  the  two  Houses  had  taken  the  customary 
oaths ;  Mr.  Manners  Sutton  had  been  re-elected  Speaker  of  the 
Commons; — when,  on  the  2nd  of  November,  King  William  the 
Fourth  opened  the  parliament  in  person.  Never  had  public  ex- 
pectation been  so  roused  to  discuss  the  probable  tone  of  the  King's 
Speech  ;  never  was  one  of  the  great  parties  more  exultant,  or  the 
other  more  indignant, — not  so  much  at  that  portion  of  the  speech 
which  had  reference  to  the  revolutions  of  France  and  the  ^T ether- 
lands,  or  the  outrages  of  the  Southern  counties,  or  the  efforts  to 
produce  a  clamour  in  Ireland  for  a  repeal  of  the  union,  but  at  the 
concluding  paragraph,  in  which  it  was  indirectly  but  unmistakably 
intimated  that  a  reform  in  parliament,  for  whose  necessity  public 
opinion  had  been  so  loudly  expressed  in  the  recent  elections,  would 
have  no  sanction  from  the  government.  The  obscurity  of  the 
oracle  was  soon  dissipated  by  the  interpretation  of  the  chief  priest 
Id  the  House  cf  Lords,  when  ear]  Grey  had  said  that  the  only 
mode  to  avert  if om  this  country  the  dangers  which  were  appre- 
hended from  the  political  convulsions  of  Europe  was  to  secure  the 
affections  of  tlie  people ;  to  redress  their  grievances ;  "  and,  my 
lords,  I  will  pronounce  the  word,  by  reform  in  parliament,"  the 
duke  of  Wellington  thus  replied :  *'  He  was  fully  convinced  that 
the  country  possessed  at  the  present  moment  a  legislature  which 
answered  all  the  good  purposes  of  legislation,  and  this  to  a  greater 
degree  than  any  legislature  ever  Ivad  answered  in  any  country 
whatever.  He  would  go  further,  and  say,  .that  the  legislature  and 
the  system  of  representation  possessed  the  full  and  entire  confi- 
dence of  the  country.  ...  He  was  not  prepared  to  bring  for- 
irard.any  measure  of  the  description  alluded  to  by  the  noble  lord 
He  was  not  only  not  prepared  to  bring  forward  any  measure  of  this 
nature,  but  he  would  at  once  declare  that  as  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned, as  long  as  he  held  any  station  in  the  government  of  the 
country,  he  should  always  feel  it  his  duty  to  resist  such  measures 
when  proposed  by  others."  *    In  the  House  of  Commons,  not  ji 

*  Uaaurd,  3rd  aeriea*  voL  i.  col.  52. 
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-moment  -was  lost  by  the  real  leader  of  the  Ho«se,— ^ho^e  import- 
ance as  a  leader  of  the  people  had  been  unequivocally  pronoaneed 
by  his  election  as  one  of  the  representatives  of  Yorkshire — in  de- 
claring his  determination  to  bring  the  great  question  of  reform  to 
an  immediate  practical  issue.  The  Commons  have  a  constitutional 
right  to  do  whatever  business  they  please  before  the  king's  speech 
is  taken  into  consideration.  On  the  motion  that  the  usual  sessional 
orders  be  agreed  to,  Mr.  Brougham  said  "he  could  not  allow  the 
opix)rtunity  wlilch  that  question  presented  to  \ysLSS  over  without 
giving  notice  of  his  intention  on  that  day  fortnight  to  bring  the 
great  question  of  a  reform  of  the  Commons'  House  of  Parliament 
fully  under  consideration.  His  object  was  not  revolution  but  res- 
toration." On  that  day  fortnight  the  government  of  the  duke  of 
Wellington  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  at  an  end.  *•  Never,"  says 
Sydney  Smith,  *'was  any  administration  so  completely  and  so  sud- 
denly destroyed  :  and,  1  believe,  entirely  by  the- duke's  declaration 
made,  I  suspect,  in  perfect  ignorance  of  the  state  of  public  feel- 
ing and  opinion."  •  During  that  fortnight  men's  minds  in  the 
metropolis  and  throughout  the  country  were  in  a  most  unusual  and, 
in  some  respects,  alarming  state  of  ferment.  In  parliament  it  was 
sufficiently  e^'^dent,  not  only  from  the  altered  character  of  the 
Lower  House  in  the  distribution  of  seats,  but  from  the  unmeasured 
language  agiinst  ministers  of  some  of  their  former  supporters  in 
both  Houses,  that  u{x>n  the  first  important  question  the-govemment 
would  be  in  a  minority.  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  reported  to  have  said, 
immediately  after  his  retirement  from  office,  "  We  have  alienated 
the  Tories  without  conciliating  the  Whigs." 

It  IS  usual  some  time  after  the  commencement  of  a. new  reign 
that  the  sovereign  should  go  in  state  to  the  city  and  dine  in  Guild- 
hall. The  King  had  promised  to  dine  with  the  Lord  Mayor  on 
Tuesday,  the  9th  of  November.  The  Lord  Mayor  elect,  Mr. 
John  Key,  on  the  previous  Saturday,  wrote  to  the  duke  of  Welling- 
*ton  that  while  the  feelings  of  all  the  respectable  citizens  were 
decidedly  loyal,  and  they  were  desirous  to  testify  their  loyalty  on 
the  approaching  occasion,  he  had  learned  that  tiiere  were  some 
-desperate  characters  who  would  take  the  op^Kirtunity^f  making nn 
attack  on  his  grace's  person  on  hi«  approach  to  the  hall.  He 
•therefore  suggested  the  proi>riet}'  of  the  duke  coming  strongly 
and  sufficiently  guarded.  The  king  was  adiised  upon  this  warn- 
ing to  decline  fulfilling  the  promise  which  he  had  made  to  the  Lord 
■Mayor.  On  the  8th  of  November  lord  Althorp  asked  sir  Robert 
^eel  for  an  expkmation  *'  of  one  of  the  most  extraordissuy-nnd 
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flanoTOg  events  that  he  had  ever  known  in  the  course  of  hrs  publie 
^jEperience.  .  .  It  was  not  in  London  alone  that  the  most  seri- 
ous effects  would  result  from  this  afiair.  The  alarm  throughout 
the  kingdom  would  be  excessive,"  Sir  Robert  Peel  explained 
that  it  was  not  fitting  that  the  duke  o£  Wellington,  after  all  the 
services  he  had  rendered  to  his  country,  should  be  seen  going  to 
Guildhall  with  a  large  military  guard.  In  the  course  of  the  Satur- 
day and  Sunday  the  most  industrious  attempts  had  been  made  to 
inflame  the  public  mind  against  the  new  police.  On  the  night  of 
the  2nd,  after  the  King  had  been  *to  parliament,  there  had  been 
sixty-six  cases  of  assault  committed  on  the  police  constables.  He 
sincerely  believed  that  if  his  Majesty  had  not  been  advised  to 
forego  the  satisfaction  of  visiting  the  city  of  London,  there  would 
have  been  such  a  disturbance  of  the  public  peace  as  would  have 
rendered  it  necessary  to  resort  to  military  authority  for  its  pres- 
ervation. The  explanation  seemed  in  some  degree  satisfactory 
to  the  House,  but  it  was  contended  by  many  of  the  journals  that 
th'^  too  ready  credence  of  the  government  to  alderman  Key*s 
al^^rm  was  to  disseminate  alarm  throughout  .the  country.  It  was 
Qvjre  rationally  contended  in  parliament  that  the  unpopularity  of 
the  duke  of  Wellington,  produced  chiefly  by  his  declaration  against 
reform,  ought  not  to  have  cast  a  doubt  upon  the  universal  popu- 
larity of  the  King.  Sir  Wilh'am  Knighton  records  that  the  duke  o| 
Wellington  told  him  that  he  advised  the  King  and  Queen  not  to 
50,  because  the  probability  was  that  bloodshed  would  have  hap- 
^ned  in  their  presence.  "  *  In  regard  to  myself,'  he  said  "  I  have 
no  desire  to  be  massacred  ;  which  would  have  happened.  I  would 
have  gone,  if  the  law  had  been  equal  to  protect  me  ;  but  that  was 
not  the  case.  Fifty  dragoons  on  horseback  would  have  done  it ; 
but  that  was  a  military  force.  If  firing  had  begun,  who  could  tell 
where  it  was  to  end  ?  1  know  what  street  firing  is ;  one  guilty, 
person  would  fall,  and  ten  innocent  be  destroyed.  Would  this^ 
have  been  wise  or  humane,  for  a  little  bravado,  or  that  the  country 
might  not  be  alarmed  for  a  day  or  two  ?  It  is  all  over  now,  and  in 
another  week  or  two  will  be  forgotten.' "  * 

For  another  week  the  business  of  Parliament  went  on  with 
tolerable  smoothness.  On  the  15th  of  November,  on  the  order  of 
the  day  for  the  House  to  go  into  a  Committee  upon  the  Civil  List, 
sir  Henry  Parnell  moved,  as  an  amendment,  that  a  Select  Com- 
ipittee  be  appointed  to  examine  the  accounts  presented  to  the 
House  by  order  of  his  Majesty  connected  with  the  Civil  List,  and 
to  report  thereon.     The  debate  was  very  short,  being  principally 

*  *•  Memoirs  of  Sir  WillUnj  KnighU©,"  voL  il  p.  iSa, 
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confined  to  the  mover  of  the  amendment  and  to  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Goulburn,  who  met  the  motion  of  sir  Henry 
Parnell  by  a  decided  negative.  The  division  was  very  quickly 
taken,  r bowing,  in  a  house  of  four  hundred  and  thirty-seven  mem- 
bers, the  Ministers  to  be  in  a  minority  of  twenty-nine.  The  next 
day  lc'\l  Sidmouth  thus  expressed  himself  in  a  private  letter: 
**  Last  night's  division  was  a  surprise  to  the  Ministers  and  their 
opponents.  The  general  expectation  appears  to  be  that  the  duke 
will  resign  to-day.  In  that  case  the  regrets  of  the  good  and  the 
fears  of  the  wise  will  be  almost  universal."*  Lord  Sidmouth  ap- 
pears to  have  had  a  confused  recollection  of  Johnson's  line, 

"  Fears  of  the  brave,  and  follies  ot  the  wise.'' 

There  were  fears,  and  there  were  folIifiLS,  which  drove  the  duke  of 
Wellington  and  sir  Robert  Peel  from  power.  Sir  Roljert  Peel  is 
reported  to  have  said  immediately  after  his  retiring  from  office, 
"The  downfall  of  the  Cabinet  was  inevitable.  The  duke,  by  his 
ieclaration  against  all  Reform,  hastened  the  catastrophe.  The  head 
of  the  government  ought  never  to  allow  his  secrets  to  be  discover- 
ed." f  The  follies  of  the  wise  were  associated  with  the  fears  of 
the  brave.  "  I  was  defeated,"  the  duke  subsequently  said,  "  on  the 
Civil  List.  ....  I  admit  I  resigaed  ne.xt  morning  because 
I  did  not  wish  to  expose  his  Majesty  and  the  country  to  the  con- 
sequences that  might  result  from  the  government  going  out  on  the 
success  of  the  question  of  Parliamentary  Reform."  Sir  Robert 
Peel  corroborated  this:  "Though  we  retired  on  the  Civil  List 
question,  yet  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  anticipation  of  the 
probable  manifestation  of  opinion  on  the  question  of  Reform  in 
this  house  entered  into  the  consideration  of  the  government/' 

The  resignations  of  the  Ministers  were  formally  announced  in 
both  Houses  on  the  i6th  of  November,  it  having  been  previously 
fenown  that  earl  Grey  had  been  sent  for  by  the  King.  On  that 
evening  lord  Althorp  said  he  hoped  that,  as  there  was  no  longer 
any  administration  in  existence,  Mr.  Brougham  would  not  submit 
to  the  House  that  evening  a  question  of  so  much  importance  as  that 
of  which  he  had  given  notice.  Mr.  Brougham  said,  if  the  motion 
were  put  off  it  would  be  contrary  to  his  opinion  and  to  his  wishes, 
but  that  if  he  gave  up  his  opinion  he  would  do  so  in  deference  to 
the  wishes  of  the  House.  "  And  further,  as  no  change  that  may 
take  place  in  the  administration  can  by  any  possibility  affect  me,  I 
beg  it  be  understood  that,  in  putting  oS  the  motion^  I  will  put  itoS 

*  '*  Life  of  Lord  Sidmouth,**  vol.  iii.  p.  4x8.  .        ^ 
t  Gaixot,  **  Memoirs  of  Peel,**  p.  s<. 
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«atil  the  a>5Ui  of  this  month,  and  00  longer.  I  will  then,  and  at  00 
more  distant  |>enod,  .bring  forward  the  question  of  Padiainentary 
Reform,  wliatever  may  be  tho  conditio!^  c^  circumstances,  a^id  who- 
soever may  be  his  Majesty's  Ministers,"*  Qnthe  T^ndoi  Novem-. 
ber  th/s  Commoner  who  had  so  decidedly  proclaimed  his  isolation 
from  the  expectant  Ministry — further  declaring^  oa  the  17th,  *>.l- 
have  nothing  to  do  with  them  except  in  the  respect  I  bear  them/* 
— took  his  seat  as  Chancellor  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  patent 
by  which  he  was  created  a  Peer  was  not  then  in  the  hands  of  the 
Clerk  of  Parliament.  As  Mr.  Brougham  he  could  be  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  but  he  had  only  power  to  put  the  question. 
The  negotiations  which  had  been  carried  on  for  Mr.  Brougham^'s 
acceptance  of  a  minor  office  than  that  of  Lord  Chancellor  are  for  the 
most  part  matter  of  conjecture,  with  the  exception  of  the  fact  that 
be  refused  the  office  of  Attorney-General.  We  personally  know, 
as  we  knew  thirty  years  ago,  that  Mr.  Brougham's  reluctance  to 
leave  the  House  of  Commons  was  almost  insuperable ;  that  the 
high  dignity  of  Lord  Chancellor  was  not  the  object  of  his  ambkion; 
that  there  was  no  coquetting  on  his  part,  having  tlie  Great  Seal  in 
prospect,  when  he  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  the  declar* 
ations  that  we  have  recited.  Lord  Althorp  himself  said — and  it  i« 
now,  through  the  lapse  of  time  no  violation  of  confidence  to  repeal 
his  words — "  I  almost  forced  the  Great  Seal  v{X)b  Mr.  Brougham. 
I  told  him  that  if  he  did  not  consent  to  join  the  administration  the 
possibility  of  forming  a  government  of  his  political  friends  would 
be  broken  up.  Slowly,  most  unwillingly,  was  his  consent  wrung 
from  him.  *  What,*  he  said,  'leave  the  House  of  Commons,  If  I 
yield,  do  not  be  surprised  if  ray  repentance  should  urge  me  to  some 
rash  act  of  which  you  may  too  soon  hear.'  " 

The  administration  of  earl  Grey  had  been  readily  completed, 
when  the  difficulty  about  Mr.  Brougham  had  been  surmounted.  On 
the  22nd  of  November  the  principal  members  of  the  government 
kissed  hands  on  their  appointments;  and  on  that  evening  ead 
Gre}',  in  the  House  of  Lords,  made  his  statement,  as  Prime  Minis- 
ter, of  the  principles  which  would  determine  the  conduct  of  his  gov- 
ernment. Moderate  Reform ;  Economy  and  Retrenchment ;  re- 
pression of  Outrage  and  relief  of  Distress ;  the  preservation  of 
Peace  with  Foreign  Powers — ^these  were  the  principles  which  he 
and  his  friends  would  uphold,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  which 
they  threw  themselves  upon  the  confidence  and  support  of  their 
sovereign,  of  their  lordships,  and  of  the  country.  In  the  course  of 
a  fortnight  all  the  minor  offices  were  filled  up,  and  were  printed  in 

•■*«•»       \  Hanwrd,  3rd  series,  vol.  i.  coL  565 
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the  Gazette.  The  two  Houses  continued  to  sit  for  a  month  after 
the  accession  of  the  Whigs  to  power;  but,  in  consequence  of  the 
necessity  ior  re  election  of  various  members  of  the  Low*t  House, 
the  proceedings  were  of  little  permanent  interest.  On  the  23rd  of 
December  earl  Grey,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  moved 
the  adjournment  of  the  Houses  to  the  3rd  of  February. 
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Cabinst. 

Marquis  of  Lansdowne       •       .       .       .  Loid  President  of  the  Council. 

Ixjrd  Brougham  and  Vaux^    .       .       ,    .  Lo«d  High  Chancellor. 

Lord  Durham Loid  Privy  Seal. 

Earl  Grey ¥\nt  Lord  of  the  Treasury. 

Viscount  Althorp> Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

Sir  James  Graham,  Bart       ....  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 

Viscount  Melbourne  .  .  .  •  •  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Deport- 
ment. 

Viscount  Palmerston Secretary  ol  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Viscount  Goderich      .        .        .        •        •  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 

Right' Hon.  Charles  Grant    .        ...  President  of  the  Board  <tf  Control. 

Lord  Holland      .        .       .        ...        •  Chancellor  of  the  DuChy  of  Lancaster. 

Lord  Auckland       .       .•     .       •       •    *  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Maater 

of  the  Mint. 

\ 

Not  of  the  CaBikbt. 

Right  H<?*i.  G  W*  W.  Wyn«    .       .       .  -  Secretary.at  War. 
Sir   Tamel  Kempt      '_^ .        .        •,       .    .    Maa*er>General  of  the  Qrdnance^ 
Lord  Joltii  Russell     f      •       •     '  •       •    Paymaster-General  <^  the  Forces. 
Right  Hdn.  G.  A.  Ellis  • .      .'*      •    .     Fiist  Commissioner  of  Vuid  Revenue. 

Duke  of  Richmond,  K.G Postmaster-General. 

Right  Hm.  Robert  Grant     .        ...    Judge-Advocate-Genend. 
Lora  "~Wugent|  *  nobert    Vernon    Smithy  r 

Eso^   Francis  T.  Baring,    Esq.,  Hon.  }  Lords  of  the  Treasury. 

G.  Ponsonby  .        .        .        .        . ) 

Rieh^t^Hon.  E.  Ellice,  Right  Hon.  Spring  J  j^^^  Secretaries  of  the  T««mry. 

Right  Hon.  Poalett  Thomas     .  *    .  *    .    Vice-PfeMdenrt  of  the  Board  of  Tiade  vd 

Treasuier  of  the  Navy. 

Sir  Thomas  Denman Attomey-GeneraL 

Sir  William  Home     .       .       .       •       .    SoUcitor-GeoecaL 


*   » 


/ 


Grbat  Opficbrs  op  State. 

Marquis  Wellesle^        •  .       ,       »    .  -  Lord  Stewart* 

Duke  of  Devonshire  .       .    '  .       . '"  Ixird  Chamberlain. 

Earl  of  Albemarle          .  .       .,       .    .  '  Master  of  the  Horee. 

Marquis  of  Winchester  .       .  .       .    Groom  of  the  Stole. 


Ikblano. 

Marquis  of  Anglesey     ,       .       •       •    .    Lord  Lieutenant. 
Lord  Plunkett    ......    Lord  High  Chancellor. 

Hon.  £.  G.  S.  Stanley         •       •       •    .    Chief  Secretary. 


Scotland.  - 

Francis  Jeffrey,  Esq.         .       •    ^  .    '    .    Lord  Advocate. 
Henry  Cockbnrn,  Esq.        «   -    ..      .    .   'SoUcitor-GeneraL 
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POPULATION  OF  -PHE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 


COUNTIES  OF 
ENGLAND. 


Bedford 

Berk* 

Buckingliam 

Cambridge 

Chester. 

Cornwall 

Cumberland 

Derby 

Devon 

Dorset 

•Dm-ham 

Eswx 

Qlouccster 

Hampshire 

Hereford 

Hertford 

Huntingdon  ........ 

Kent 

Lancaster 

Leicester 

Lincoln 

Middlesex 

Monmouth 

Koi&lk.... 

Northampton 

Northumberland .... 
Nottingham.'  ...«*..« 

Oxford 

Rutland 

Salop 

Someryet 

Sufford...' - 

Suffolk 

.Surrey 

Su^sex.tf 

Warwick...; 

Westmoreland  ■«.... 

Wilts 

Worcester 

jT  LEis-t  Riding. 

'I  {North  "Riding... 
>(  (  West  Riding. . . . 


1821. 


Total. 
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IRELAND. 


Leinater... 
Munster. . 

UUteV 

Conndught. 


»3 1,977 
134,068 
la  1,909 
370,098 

a57f447 
156,124 

ai3,333 
439»''40 

M4,499 
ao7,'73 

289^24 

S35»JJ43 
283,298 

«>3|243 
129,714 

48,77 » 
426^016 

1,052,859 

174.571' 
283,058 

«.i44f53« 

7'. 833 
144.368 
i62H?3 
i98,<)65 
186,873 

1 36,97 » 
.  i8»4S7 
206,  »53 
355.J»4 
34I1040 

27o»54« 
398.6$8 

233i"'9 
274, 39» 
3'i3S9 
222.157 
184,444 

IQD,449 

»83,38t 
799*357 


1 1,261.43  7 


1821. 


•»757»49a- 

1,998.494 
i,(xoia2gi 


1831. 


95083 
145,289 
146,529 

M3»955 
334.41" 
3<«»440 

:69.68: 

257.170 

494,168 

159,252 
253*827 
J«7»n7 
S86,904 
3»4,3t3 
1 10,976 

143/341 

53»»49 

479i»S5 

1,336,854 

197.003 

317,244 

1,35^541 

98,130 

39P»054 
179,276 

222,9  r2 

225,320 
15.', 726 

»9.585 
222,503 
403,908 
4iO»483 
296,304 
486»3a«» 
a72i32« 
33^988 

55,04.1 
239, 181 

« I 1,356 

204,008 
190,873 

97^»4«5 


COUNTIES  OF 
WALES. 


13,089,3^8 


1831. 


«»909»7»3 

2,22  7t»  5* 
2,286,622 

|j343>9I4 


Total F  (},'to«,S97  {'  7,767,401 


Anglesey  .... 

Brecon 

Cardigan 

Carmarthen.. 
Carnarvon.... 

Denbigh 

Flint 

Gl  morgan... 
Merioneth... 
Montgomery. 
Pembroke . . . 
Radnor 


182 1. 


Total. 


45,063 
43.'  13 

57.7}'4 
90,239 
57.958 
76,511 

53,784 

«o«»737 
34.382 

59.899 
74,oc»9 

22,459 


1831. 


48,325 

47,7f»3 

64,7'^ 
100,655 

65,753 
83,167 
Co,oia 
126,61a 
35,609 
06,485 
81,424 
24,651 


7 » 7, 438 


SHIRES  OF 
SCOTLAND. 


Aberdeen 

Aigyll 

Ayr 

Banff 

Berwick 

Bute 

Caithness 

Clackmannan. 
Dumbarton . .  > 
Dumfries  ... 
Edinburgh. 


t^si. 


805,236 


Fife : 

Foliar. 

Had(Jington 

Inverrler? 

Kiucard  ne. 

Kinross 

Kirkcudbright 

Lailarlf. 

Linlithgow...;.. .. 

Nairn  ..*-}■ 

Orkney  &  Shetland 

Peebles.. 

Penh ,.... 

Renfrew.; 

Ross  and  CiJQiaiirtar 

Roxburgh 

Selkirk 

Stirling 

Sutherland 

\  Wigton  . 


;f  »i"' 


Totpl. ... '  tH . 


155,387 

97,3*6 
127,299 

43,561 
33,38$ 

«3,797 
30,238 

13,263 

»>3»7 

70,878 

'n4,'55"6 
113*410 

3;»J27 
90,157 

29.118 

7,7^2 , 
381,903  ■ 

2441387 

22,685 

ftOo6 

53.ia4 
10^046 

130,050 

liy,i7«; 

68,828 

4o,?92 

6,637 
65.376 
23,840 
3a^»40 


a»o93,456 


1831. 
1 77,65 » 

VDI,425 

145,055 
481604 

a<t,048 
14,15.' 
34.529 

14,729 
33,211 

73,770 
219.59s 

34.23« 

128,839 

I39»6c6 

36,145 

94.7917 

3it43» 
9,07a 

Sx6,8i8 

23,29' 

9*354 

58,739 

10,578 

142.894 

133,443 

94,820 

4.^,663 

6,835 

72,6ii 

25,5t8 

.36,^58 


2,365,80^ 


lEngland. 
Wales... 
'Seodand. 
4relax)d. . 


I<?21. 


Males. 


$.483,679 
350^487 
983.552 

3,341,926 


Females.  , 


5<  777,758 

366,051 

1, 109,904 

3.45^,901 


1: 


Totsu* ...  •  • « • 


10,19^644 


10, 7*4.5  »4 


Total. 


\^\\. 


Maies. 


ri,26i,437|     6,37S*3<J4 
7i7f43'' 


Fen. ales. 


6,713,944 


2,0^1,456',    1,»I5,I.'^2 

6,801,82711   3,794t?8o 

\  • 


394,075  :      411,161 


20,874.  »$8|if»,479r4B« 


1,250,675 

3,072,5-' 


Total. 


ia,34ft30| 


-rr 


^3,080,338 

?oe,2.^6 

2,365,807 

7.767,401 


^4,W7,78a 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Re-assembling  of  Parliament. —Reform  Bill  prepared  by  die  Cabinet.— Lord  John  Ria- 
sell  introduces  the  Reform  Bill.— Wonder  and  alarm  at  its.  contemplated  provisions. 
—Fears  of  the  Aristocracy.— The  Debates  on  the  First  Reading.— The  Debates  on 
the  Second  Reading. -Defeat  of  the  Ministry  in  Committee.— Lord  Grey  and  Lord 
Brougham  urge  the  King  to  Dissolve.— The  Dissolution  and  General  Election.— 
The  Reform  Bill  carried.— The  Bill  in  Committec.  —  Ir  is  passed.— The  Bdl  in  the 
House  o?  I^ords.— The  Bill  refected  upon  the  Second  Reading.-^Resolutions  of  the 
House  of  Commons.— Parliament  prorogued. 

When  the  Legislature  re-assembled  on  the  3rd  of  February, 
numerous  petitions  were   presented  to  the  House  of  Commons 
praying  for  Reform  of  Parliament.     Lord  Althrop  then  informed 
the  House  that  on  Tuesday  the   ist  of  Marth  the  government 
would  be  prepared  to  submit  their  plan  for  the  improvement  of  the 
representative  system  \  and  that  the  task  of  explaining  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  reform  which  they  contemplated  would  be  con- 
fided to   Lord  John  Russell.     He  was  best  entitled  to  propose  a 
full  and  efficient  improvement  of  the  representation  who  had  so 
often  failed  in  his  most  zealous  attempts  to  procure  a  partial  one. 
In  the  House  of  Lords  earl  Grey  stated  that  a  measure  of  reform 
which  would  be  effective,  without  exceeding  the  bounds  of  a  just 
and  well-advised  moderation,  had  received  the  unanimous  consent 
of  the  whole  government,  and  would  at' as  early  a  period  as  possi- 
ble be  submitted  to  the  other  House  of  Parliament.     It  is  ik;|\v 
known  that  a  Committee  of  four  members  of  the  government,  two 
of  whom  were  of  the  Cabinet,  had  been  selected  by  lord  Grey  to 
consider  the  manifold  details  connected  with  so  large  a  change, 
and  to  prepare  a  Bill.    That  Committee  consisted  of  lord  Durham, 
sir  James  Graham,  lord  John  Russell,  and  vis,count.Puncannon. 
The  assertion  of  a  son  of  earl  Grey  that  his  father  **  laid  down  the 
principles  on  which  the  measure  was  to  be  founded,  the  details  of 
which  were  to  be  worked  out  by  other  members  of  the  govern- 
ment," is  no  doubt  substantially  correct.*    The  measure  prepared 
by  the  Committee,  which  was  finally  adopted  by  the  Cabinet,  was 
submitted  to  the  king  on  the  30th  of  January.     The  timxi  had  gone 
by,  38  far  as  regarded  England,  when,  on  that  day  which  was  then 

^*  (ileand  Opinions  of  ChaLrTes*Xarl  Grey,"  "by  Lieut.-General  Hoii.  C."  Grty,'  itSU 
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called  the  anniversary  of  a  martyrdom,  according  to  Voltaire  every 
king  in  Europe  rises  from  his  bed  with  a  critic  in  his  neck.  •  Wil- 
liam IV.  is' re pref rented  to  have  beenanxioos  to  postpone  the  pro- 
posal of  the  measure  to  parliament.  Lord  Grey  would  have  had 
little  difficulty  in  convincing  him  that  the  Crown  was  most  safe 
when  the  three  branches  of  the  Constitution  were  working  in  har- 
mony with  the  just  desires  of  the  people. 

In  the  interval  between  the  announcement  of  the  3rd  of  Feb- 
ruary, and  the  bringing  forward  the  Reform  Bill,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  had  introduced  his  budget,  of  which  some  por- 
tions wer^  carriTc'd  and  others  abanrloned.  The  duties  on- ^ news- 
papers and  advertisements  were  tot^e  reduced  ;  tlwse  oncdals,on 
candles,  and  on'  printed  tottons  U'ere  to  be  'alx)lished.  The  prop- 
ositions to  reduce  the  duty  on  gfass  and  the  duty  on  tobacco  #ere 
withdrawn  ;  for  some  of  the  taxes  offered  as  substitutes  had  been 
strenuously  opposed.  The  Whig  ministry  had  not  learnt  to  know 
tfie  ministerial  safety  of  firmness.  It  was  to  be  the  privilege  of  the 
financial  minister  of  fourteen  yeahs  Thter  to  produce  iitiprovemfents- 
in  our  architectural  tdste  and  in  our  domestic  cbrftforti,  wiiich  few 
could  have  anticipated,  by  rcKeving  the  manufacturers  of  glass  al- 
together from  the  payment  of  duty  and  from  the  interference  of 
the  officers  of  revenue  with  their  processes.'  In  that  same  interval 
lord  Brougham  had  also'  introduced  a  Bill  for  establishing  a  new 
Court  in  Bankruptcy,  which  was  read  a  first  time. 

During  the  month  of  February  the  scope  of  the  Reform  Bill 
had  been  kept  profoundly  secret.  A  few  persons  were  In  the  con- 
fidence of  the  government  whosie  judgment  and  experience  were 
valuable  in  thef  arrangement  of  its  details.  But  when  on  the  ist  of 
March  the  Speaker  came  down  to  prayer*,  and  not  bnXy  found  the 
House  remarkably  full,  but  every  empty  seat  bearing  a  label  of  the 
name  of  Its  proposed  occupant  not  a  dozen  of  that  cro'wd  had  the 
slightest  conception  of  the  nature  of-  that  measure  which  they 
might  be  called  upon  to  support  or  to  oppose.  The  speech  with 
which  lord  John  Russell  tntrodiiced  the  projx^sition  of  the  govern- 
ment was  lucjd,  slightly  argumentative,  entirely  free  from  rhetor- 
ical ornament.  T^ie  proposed  reform  was  far  too  great  t/)  require' 
more  thtin  the  simplest  and  most  intelligible  statement.  It  was  in- 
telligible enough  to  produce  both  wonder  and  ridicule.  It  was 
proposed  to  a  House  of  Commons  of  which  one  hundred  and 
s1xt/-eight  members  for  England  were  returned  by  boroughs. 
They 'could  scarcely  Ithagine  that  the*  whole  systemof  nomination 
Ao'uld  come  fo  an  end.  Sixty  boroughs  were  proposed  to  be' 
yholly  disfranchised,  as  having  each  less  than  two  thousand  in* 
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habit9.ntfl{ ;  forty-seven  boroughs,  having  less  th^a  lour  4)oiiBaii£^ 
inhabiUnts  «ach,  weve  to  return  one  member  instead  of  two;  aad 
a  single  borough  which  had  formerly  returned  four  members  was 
to  be  reduced  to  half  its  number  of  representatives.  It  was  not 
proposed  wholly  to  fill  up  the  seats  thus  to  be  disposed  of,  but  to 
reduce  the  number  of  members  of  the  i^iouse  of  Commons.  The 
existing  number  of  six  hundred  and  fifty-eight  was  to  be  curtailed 
to  five  hundred  and  ninety-six.  Seven  unrepresented  large  towns 
were  to  have  the  right  of  returning  two  members  each,  twenty 
smaller  towns  unrepresented  were  to  return  one  member  each. 
London  was  to  be  divided  into  four  districts,  eacli  having  two 
members.  Fifty-four  members  were  to  be  added  to  the  county 
representation.  These  and  other  details  of  the  measure  were  sub- 
sequently altered.  Instead  of  the  old  rights  of  election  in 
boroughs,  a  household  franchise  of  loZ.  was  substituted.  Cor-, 
porations  were  depriv<?d  of  the  exclusive  privileges  which  soo^e 
possessed  of  returning  members.  The  dtiration  of  elections  was 
to  be  remedied  by  a  previous  registration.  When  lord  John  Rus-y 
sell  proceeded  to  read  the  names  of  the  boroughs  to  be  disfran- 
chised wholly  or  in  part,  then  indeed  was  the  excitement  of  Uie. 
House  at  an  unprecedented  l\eighl{»  For  once  in  the  grave  records, 
of  Parliamentary  del>ate  we  find  a  morsel  of  description  upon 
which  tlie  ima^bation  may  raise  up  a  pictiire  of  a  most  extraor- 
dinary scene.  "  The  noble  k>rd.  apcordingly  read  the  following 
list,  in  the  course  of  which  l>e  was  frequently  interrupted  by  shouts 
of  laughter,  cries  of  '  Heait,  Hear,*  from  meml>ers  for  thes>e  ■ 
boroughs,  atid  by  various  interlocutions  across  the  table.'**  ,For 
many  iTtetnbera  it  was  ind^d  a  pensona)  question  of  the  lastim-. 
portaiace.  Statesmen*  too,'WjH>  looked  beyond  individual  intere3ti%' 
were  aghast  at  a  proposal  so  sweeping,  so  revolutionary  as  they; 
wetie' warranted  in  believing.  It  was  left  to  OppjQsition  members 
some wiiat 'below  the  highest  mark  to  repjy  that  mgbt  to  lord  John 
Russell.  Sir  Robert  Peel  sat  rigid  as  a  statue,  his  Ia9e  working 
with  internal  emotipn,  his  brow  furrowed, as  by  the  wrinkles  oi, 
age.  Around  him  were  many  of  his  suppojrters,  bursting  again 
and  again  into  uncontrollable  laughter  at  what  appeared  to  them 
the  prelude  to  a  certain  and  speedy  downfall  .of  the  ministry. 
There  were  fashionable  parties  that  night  where  the  hosts  and  the 
guests  sat  late  in  anjcious  expectation  of  intelligence  from  the 
House.  At  one  of  these,  was  the  duke  of  Wellington,  As  news 
of  the  ministerial  proposition  was  read  or  tpld  there  was  a  burst 
of  merriment  in  the  company*    ^Mt  is  no  joke,"  said  the  duke; 

•  Hansard,  vol  u.  coL  1077. 
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'*yo«  Will  find  it  no  laughing  matter."  All  London  knew  the  next 
day  what  the  ministerial  project  meant.  Lord  Eldon  wrote,  in  his 
first  raoments  of  surprise,  "  There  is  no  describing  the  amazement 
this  plan  of  reform  has  occasioned."  * 

Sir  Robe^rt  Inglis,  the  member  for  the  University  of  Oxford, 
was  the  first  to  reply  to  the  arguments  of  lord  John  Russell,  His 
speech  was  an  able  one,  anticipating  most  of  the  arguments  which 
were  employed  for  the  seven  wearisome  nights  of  debate  on  the 
introduction  of  the  Bill,  and  making  a  free  use  of  that  great  weapon 
of  alarm  which  had  been  so  successfully  employed  by  his  party, 
from  the  time  when  Pitt  abandoned  his  position  as  a  reformer  in 
the  general  terror  at  the  first  outbreak  of  the  French  revolution. 
The  lapse  of  forty  years  had.furnished  a  new  argument  to  prove 
the  danger  of  any  accession  to  the  strength  of  the  democratic 
principle.  Sir  Robert  Inglis  maintained  the  impossibility  of  the 
co-existence  of  a  monarchy  with  a  free  press  and  a  purely  popular 
representation.  "  Sir,  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  a  representative 
system  so  exclusively  popular  as  that  wlii:h  the  noble  lord  wishes 
to  introduce,  has  never  yet  been  found  in  juxtaposition  with  a  free 
press  on  the  one  hand  and  with  a  monarchy  on  the  other/'  f  The 
destruction  of  the  monarchy  was  to  involve  the  simultaneous  de- 
struction of  the  House  of  Peers.  On  the  very  day,  said  sir  Robert 
Inglis,  when  the  House  of  Commons  of  1648  murdered  their  king 
they  voted  the  Lords  to  be  useless  and  dangerous.  The  abolition 
of  the  House  of  Lords  was  the  most  stirring  and  practical  of  the 
prophecies  of  the  alarmists.  "  Whatever,"  added  sir  Robert 
Inglis,  **the  intentions  of  the  framers  or  of  the  supporters  of  this 
measure  may  be,  I  am  quite  sure  that,  if  carried,  it  will  sweep 
clean  the  House  of  Peers  in  ten  years.**  In  or  out  of  Parliament 
the  cry  was  that  the  destruction  of  the  aristocracy  by  the  passing 
of  the  democratic  Reform  Bill  was  inevitable. 

The  word  aristocracy  was  used,  both  by  Ihe  enemies  and  friends 
of  reform,  witli  a  very  loose  signification.  By  ^ome  it  was  in- 
tended excliTsively  to  mean  the  nobility  ;  to  others  it  more  properly 
signified  thd  governing  body  of  the  great  and  wealthy  families,  and 
not  a  particular  class  whose  rank  was  hereditary.  It  is  recorded 
that  during  one  of  the  debates  on  the  Reform  Bill  lord  Sidmouth 
said  to  lord  Grey,  **^ I  hope  God  will  forgive  j-ou  on  account  of  this 
•Bill ;  I  don't  think  I  can  :  "^  to  which  lord  Grey  replied,  "  Mark  my 
words ;  w-ithin  two  years  you  will  find  that  we  shall  have  become 
unpopular,  for  having  brought  forward  the  most  aristocratic  meas- 

^TwiM,  vol.  Hi.  p.  taot  t  KiLD&ard,  vol.  li-  col.  ttaa. 
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ure  that  ever  was  proposed  in  pailiament,"  *     We  hav^  }uider> 
stood  that  lord  Althorp  expressed  pretty  much  the  same.opioioo- 
Neith;;r  of   the  two  ministers  could  have  meant  to  say  that  the 
Reform  Bill  would  especially  increase  the  power  and  influence  of 
the  Peters.     Lord  Eldon  must  also  have  used  "  aristocracy  "  in  the 
extended  sense  of  a  governing  body  not  wholly  composed  of  a 
privileged  order,  when  he  said  at  a  Pitt  dinner  in  May,  **  The  aris- 
tfjcracy  once  de.stroyed,  the  best  supporters  of  the  lower  classes 
would  be  swept  away.     In  using  the  term  lower  classes  be  meant 
nothing  offensive.     How  could  he  do  so  ?  He  l)imself  had  been  one 
of  the  lower  classes."  f     To  see  nothing  in  the  social  condition  of 
our  country  but  a  governing  body  of  great  families  and  the  *'  lower 
classes,"  was  one  of  the  defects  of  the  able  lawyer's  mental  vision. 
He  boasted,  and  not  improperly  so,  that,  like  himself,  '*the  lium- 
blest  in  the  realm  might,  by  a  life  of  industry,  propriety,  and  good 
moral  and  religious  conduct,  rise  to  eminence."     But  tlie  father  of 
lord  Eldon  and  of  lord  Stowell  would  have  been  indignant  enough 
could  he  have  foreseen  that  his  distinguished  son   would  have 
ranked  him  as  one  of  "  the  lower  classes ;  "  the  father  being,  ac- 
cording to  the  description  of  his  other  remarkable  son,  "  a  consid- 
erable mei  chant,  who  by  a  successful  application  of  his  industry  to 
various  branches  of  commerce  raised  a  competent  fortune."  {    The 
ex-Chan<:ellor,  when  he  thus  talked  about   "  the  lower  classes," 
looked  at  them  with  the  prejudices  of  caste  which,  singular  enough, 
were  most  cherished  by  the  new  nobility.     That  system  had  not  only 
been  modified,  but  almost  destroyed,  a.  century  before  John  Scott  sat 
in  the  House  of  Peers.     "  The  nobility  and  the  middle  classes  in 
England  followed  the  same  business,  embraced  tlie  same  profes- 
sions, and  what  is  far  more  significant,  intermarried  with  each 
other."  §     There  was  another  mode  of  amalgamation  in  England 
between  the  highest  and  the  humblest,  which  was  more  rare  and 
yet  not  less  instructive.     In  the  lapse  of  time,  some  of  the  lower 
classes — some  even  of  the  lowliest — could,  by  right  of  blood,  have 
stood  upon  tlie  same  level  as  the  proudest  peer  of  the  realm,  who 
in  common  with  them  could  trace  his  lineage  to  one  of  the  three 
great  fountains  of  honour,  Edward  III.,  Edward  I.,  or  Henry  III. 
The  Marquis  of  Chandos,  who  was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
of  the  noble  opponents  of  the  Reform  Bill,  was.  christened  Richard 
Plantagenet,  by  reason  of  his  descent  from  Elizabeth  of  York. 
there  were  others  of  his  time  not  so  highly  placed,  but  perhaps 

*  **  Life  of  Lord  Sidmoutli,"  vol.  in.  p.  439,  note. 
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more  happily,  yvYio  could  carry  up  their-  lineage  even  higher  than 
himself.  In  1845,  Jf^hn  Penny,  apprentice  to  Mt*.  Watson,  saddler, 
of  Windmill-street,  the  only  surviving  son  of  Stephen  James  Penny, 
late  sexton  of  St.  George's,  Hanover-square,  could  claim  nndbnbted 
descent  from  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  duke  of  Gloucestei^,  fifth  son 
of  king  Edward  the  Third.  At  the  same  period  George  WHhnot, 
keeping  the  turnpike-gate  at  Cooper's  Bank,  near  Dudley,' who  is 
shown  to  have  descended  from  Edmund  of  Woodstock,  earl  of 
Kent,  sixth  son  of  king  Edward  the  First,  was  taking  toll  **  almost 
under  the  very  walls  of  those  feudal  towers  that  gave  the  name  to 
the  barony  of  whicfli  he  is  a  co-heir."*  The  aristocracy  and  the 
lower  classes  were  not  wholly  separated  by  an  exclusive  right  of 
quartering  coat  armour.  The  author  of  "  Royal  Descents  "  thinks 
that  the  princely  blood  of  Plantagenet  might  be  found  to  flow  through 
veins  even  more  humble  than  some  of  those  which  he  has  recorded 
He  adds,  *' This  is  as  it  should  be.  Thfere  is  no  prescriptive  right 
of  interminable  gentility,  any  more  than  of  great  talents  or  personal 
attractions."  The  intermarriages  that  prevented  the  aristocracy  be- 
coming a  caste  in  England,  and  the  constant  elevation  of  what  lord 
Eldon  denominated  "  the  lower  classes  "  to  form  part  of  the  govern- 
ing body,  rendered  it  quite  certain  that  the  revolution,  as  it  was  called, 
— the  ^Reform  measure  of  1831, — would  resolve  itself  ^  into  some- 
thing \'ery  different  from  the  government  of  a  democracy;  and 
that  no  fears  were  more  idle  than  thos'e  which  proclaimed  that  the 
degradation'  of  rank  and  the  destruction  of  property  were  close  at 
hand. 

The  second  night  of  the  dfebate  was  memorable  for  the  speeches 
of  Mr.  Macaulay  and  Mr.  Stanley,  of  which  sir  James  Mackintosh 
said,  they  were  "  two  of  the  finest  speeches  ever  spoken  in  Parlia- 
ment." M.  Guizot,  having  affirmed  that  **  the  loftiest  minds,  the 
most  eloquent  orators  of  England,  called  for  reform  with  earnest 
conviction,  and  seemed  to  regard  it  as  even  more  indispensable 
than  irresistible,"  f  then  quotes,  though  imperfectly,  the  peroration- 
of  Macaulay's  speech  : — "Turn  where  we  may,  within,  around,  the 
voice  of  great  events  is  proclaiming  to  us,  Reform,  that  you  may 
preserve.  NovV,  therefore,  while  everything  at  home  and  abroad 
forebodes  ruin  to  those  who  persist  in  a  hopeless  struggle  against 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  now,  while  the  crash  of  the  proudest  throne 
of  the  continent  is  still  resounding  in  our  ears,  now,  while  the  roof 

*W%-^iHk  tltese  particulars  fr.6in  the  cui^oos  Ttnd  interesting  volume  of  the  late  Mr.  > 
C.  E.  Long,  entitled  **  Royal  Descents :   a  Genealogical  List  of  the  several  persons  en* 
titled  to  Quarter  the  Arms  of  the  kojral  HoiBe8*6fEbg^rft>d;*''«84j"         '    ''    '    T      • 
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of  a  British  palace  afEords  .an  ignominious  shelter  to  the  exiled 
heir  of  forty  kings,  now,  while  we  see  on  every  side  ancient  institu* 
tions  subverted  and  great  societies  dissolved,  now,  while  the  heart 
of  England  is  still  sound,  now,  while  old  feelings  and  new  associ- 
ations retain  a  power  and  a  charm  which  may  too  soon  pass  away, 
nowy  in  this  your  accepted  time,  now,  in  this  your  day  of  salvation, 
take  counsel,  not  of  prejudice,  not  of  party  spirit,  not  of  the  igno- 
minious pride  of  a  fatal  consistency,  but  of  history,  of  reason,  of 
the  ages  which  are  past,  of  the  signs  of  this  most  portentous  time. 
Prottoimce  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  expectation  with  which  this 
great  debate  has  been  anticipated,  and  of  the  long  remembrance 
whicii  it  will  leave  beliind.  Renew  the  )routh  of  the  State.  Save 
property,  divided  against  itself.  Save  the  multitude,  endangered  by 
its  own  ungovernable  passions.  Save  the  aristocracy,  endangered 
by  its  own  unpopular  power*  Save  the  greatest,  and  fairest,  and 
most  highly  civilized  community  that  ever  existed,  from  calamities 
which  may  in  a  few  days  sweep  away  all  the  rich  heritage  of  so 
many  ages  of  wisdom  and  glory."*  The  comment  of  M.  Guizot 
upon  this  burst  of  eloquence  is:  "  These  sombre  prognostics,  this 
powerful  language,  carried  some  disturbance  into  the  soul  of  Peel." 
The  third  night  of  the  debate  presented  unusual  interest  in  the 
antagonism  of  lord  Palmerston  and  sir  Robert  Peel.  The  minister 
who  had  quitted  office  when  the  friends  of  Mr.  Canning  appeared 
to  be  insulted  in  the  ejection* of  Mr.  Huskisson  from  the  Cabinet, 
now  stood  forward  as  the  advocate  of  a  measure  of  reform  com- 
pared with  which  the  case  of  East  Retford  was  but  a  drop  in  the 
ocean.  Lord  Palmerston  ventured  to  assert  that  if  Mr.  Canning 
"had  lived  to  mark  the  signs  of  the  present  times,  and  to  bring 
his  grekt  and  comprehensive  intellect  to  an  examination  of  the 
difficulties  to  be  overcome,  he  would  have  been  as  ardent  a  sup- 
porter of  the  measure  now  proposed  by  the  government  as  any  of 
the  friends  he  saw  around  him.*'  f  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  his  reply, 
exclaimed,  would  to  God  that  Mr.  Canning  were  here,  "to  con- 
found the  sophistry  and  fallacies  of  reformers,  and  to  win  back  the 
people  by  the  charms  of  truth  and  eloquence  to  a  right  appreci- 
ation of  the  form  of  government  under  which  they  live,"  Sir 
Robert  Pdel  conchided  his  si^ecch  by  a  solemn  admonition  to  the 
ministers:  'It  was  the  duty  of  the  government  to  clain^  not  to 
stimulate,  the  fever  of  pot>ular  excitement.  They  have  adopted 
a  different  course— they  have  sent  through  the  land  the  fire-brand 
of  agitation,  and  no  one  can  now  recall  it.**  J     The  debate  on  lord 

•  "  Speeches  of  T.  B.  IfaeattUy,  corrected  by  himseli,'*  p.  i8. 
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John  Rus9eU's  motion  for  Leave  to  brii^  in  the  Bill  waa  dosed  Oo 
the  ;seveQ^h-aight  without  a  division ;  and  when  the  Speaker  had 
decided  that  the  ayes  had  it,  the  cheers  from  the  ministerial 
benches  were  enthusiastic.  The  bill,  was  read  a  first  time  bn  the 
14th  of  March. 

On  th^  2rst  of  March,  lord  John  R«5sell  moved  the  order  of  the 
day  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Reform  Bill.  Sir  Richard  ViW 
ian  moved,  as  an  amendment,  that  the  bill  he  read  a  second  time 
that  day  six  month^^  The  second  reading  was  carried  by  a  major* 
ity  of  one  only  in  a  house  of  six  hundred  and  eight;  "probably 
the  greatest  nttmber  which  up  to  that  time  had  ever  been  assem- 
bled at  a  division."  *  In  ordinary  times  this  bare  majority  would 
have  compelled  the  retirement  of  a  mijiistry  from  office.  They 
had  now  the  support  of  the  great  body" of  the  people,  and  they  mast 
fight  the  battle  till  the  proper  time  should  arrive  for  an  appeal  to 
the.  constituencies  that  had  returned  the  unreformed  parliament 
On  the  1 8th  of  April  the  House  went  into  Committee  on  the  order 
of  the  day,  to  consider  the  provisions  of  the  bill  for  the  amcndioent 
of  the  representatioiw  General  GafiCoi^e,  followiog  lord  Joint 
Russell,  moved,  *^  that  it  is  the  ophnon  of  thi^  House  that  the  total 
number  of  knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses,  returned  to  parliament 
for  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  called  England  and  Wales, 
.ooght  not  10  be  diminished. "  The  debate  was  adjourned  to  the 
19th.  At  a  late  hour  the  House  divided;  for  General  Gascoigne^s 
amendment,  299;  against  it,  291.  The  ministry  were  beaten  by  a 
raajorit;  of  eigiit.  A  man  of  the  rarest  genius,  though  not  a  strik- 
ing parliamentary  orator, — Francis  Jeffrey — ^has  left  an  exquisite 
picture  of  an  outdoor  scene  on  this  memorable  daybreak :  "  It  was 
a  beautiful,  rosy,  dead  caki^  morning,  when  we  broke  up  a  little 
before  five  to-day ;  and  I  took  three  pensive  turns  along  the  sol* 
itude  of  Westminster  Bridge ;  admiring  the  sharp  clearness  of 
St.  Paul's  and  all  the  city  spires  soaring  up  in  a  cloudless  sky,  tlie 
orange  red  light  that  was  beginning  to  play  on  the  trees  of  the 
Abbey  and  the  old  windows  of  tlie  Speaker's  house,  and  the  flat» 
grrecn  mist  of  the  river  floating  upon  a  few  lazy  hulks  on  the  tide 
and  moving  low  under  the  arches.  It  was  a  curious  contrast  with 
the  long  previous  imprisonment  in  the  stifling  roaring  House, 
amidst  dying  candles,  and  every  sort  of  exhalation."  f 

On  the  2 1st  of  April,  in  the  House  of  Peers,  lord  Whamcliffe 
gave  notice  that  he  should  the  next  day  move  that  an  address  be 
presented  to  his  Maiesty  praying  that  he  would  be  graciously 

*  May,  "  Coofttitvtioval  History/'  vnlL  i.  p,  3f». 
t  CoGklmnv  '<  W^Mtf  L09I  J«ftey/*  p.  117. 
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pleased  not  to  exercise  bis  undoubted  prerogative  of  dissolving 
parliament.  On  the  same  evening  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
ministers  were  again  defeated  by  a  majority  of  twenty-two  on  a 
question  of  adjournment.  Mr.  May  states  that  this  vote  could  not 
bear  the  construction  which  lord  Brougham  affirmed  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  that  it  amounted  to  "stopping  the  supplies.*'  The  ques- 
tion before  the  House  was  a  question  concerning  the  Liverpool 
election.  "  Late  down  in  the  list  of  Orders  for  the  day  a  report 
from  the  Committee  of  Supply  was  to  be  received,  which  dropped 
by  reason  of  the  adjournment."  * 

On  the  morning  of  Friday  the  22nd,  the  Prime  Minister  and  the 
Lord  Chancellor  were  with  the  King.  They  had  come  either  to 
lay  the  resignations  of  the  Ministry  at  his  Majesty's  feet,  or  to 
request  him  to  dissolve  the  Parliament  The  popular  story  of  the 
time  was  that  the  King  was  reluctant  to  dissolve  until  the  notice 
given  by  lord  WhamclifEe  was  felt  by  him  to  be  an  interference 
with  his  prerogative ;  that  then  he  was  impatient  to  go  at  once  to 
Parliament,  and  said,  if  the  rojral  carriages  were  not  ready  send 
for  a  hackney  coach.  Mr.  Roebuck  has  given  a  most  interesting 
relation  of  *'the  whole  scene  of  this  interview  of  the  King  and  hfs 
Ministers,  as  related  by  those  who  could  alone  describe  it."  f  The 
Chancellor  was  requested  to  manage  the  King  on  the  occasion.  His 
Majesty  was  startled  at  their  proposition  of  a  dissolution — how  could 
he,  after  such  a  fashion,  repay  the  kindness  of  Parliament  in  grant- 
ing him  a  most  liberal  civil  list,  and  giving  to  the  Queen  a  splendid 
annuity  in  case  she  survived  him.  Nevertheless  the  Chancellor  said 
that  the  further  existence  of  the  present  House  of  Commons  was 
imcompatible  with  the  peace'  and  safety  of  the  kingdom.  Lord 
Grey  stated  that  without  a  dissolution  they  could  not  continue  to 
conduct  the  affairs  of  the  country.  But  nothing  is  arranged,  said 
the  King,  the  great  officers  of  State  are  not  summoned — the  crown 
and  the  robes  are  not  prepared — ^the  Guards,  the  troops,  have  had 
no  orders,  and  cannot  be  ready  in  time.  The  **  daring  Chancellor," 
as  Mr.  Roebuck  terms  him,  replied,  deferentially,  that  the  officers 
of  State  had  been  prepared  to  be  summoned,  and  that  the  crown 
and  robes  would  be  ready.  The  difficulty  about  the  troops  was 
not  so  easily  answered.  The  orders  for  the  attendance  of  the  troops 
upon  such  occasions  always  emanate  from  the  sovereign.  "  Pardon 
ftie.  Sir,"  said  the  Chancellor,  "  I  have  given  orders,  and  the  troops 
ire  ready."  The  King  then  burst  out,  **  You,  my  Lord  Chancellor, 
ought  to  know  that  such  an  act  is -treason,  high  treason,  my  lord.** 
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Thie  Chaocellor  humbly  acknowle4ged  that  he  did  know  iXfjs^ 
that  i^otbii^ hut  his  own  solemn  laXi^i  that  the  safety W .^eSiUte 
depended  upon  that  day's  proceedings  could  have  emboldened  him 
to  venture  upon  so  improper  a  proceeding.  The  King  cooled 
down ;  the  speech  to  be  read  by  his  Majesty  was  in  the  Chancel- 
lor's pocket;  and  the  Ministers  were  dismissed  with  something  like 
a  menace  and  a  joke  upon  the  audacity  of  their  proce^edinga.  Tl^ 
Lords  had  begun  to  assemble  at  two  o'clock.  At  twenty  minutes 
before  three  the  Lord  Chancellor  took  his  seat,  and  almost- imme- 
diately withdrew  from  the  House,  lord  Shaftesbury  being  called  to 
the  cluur.  Lord  Wharncliffe  rose  to  make  his  motion.  •  At  the 
moment  of  completing  the  reading  of  his  resolution ,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  entered  the  House,  and  immediately  addressing  it  said, 
with  great  emphasis,  **  I  never  yet.  heard  that  the  Crown  ought  not 
to  dissolve  Parliament  whenever  it  thought  fit,  particularly  at  a  mo- 
ment when  the  House  of  Commons  had  thought  fit  to  take  the 
extreme  and  unprecedented  step  of  stopping  the  suppiiefr*"  ^  There 
was  great  confusion,  with  cries  of  **  The  King,  the  King."  Lord 
Londonderry  rose  in  f ury,  and  exclaii|ied,  '^  I  protest,  my  Lords,  I 
will  not  submit  to" The  Chancellor,  hearing  the  King  ap- 
proaching, dutched  up  tlie  Seals  and  rushed  again  out  of  the  House. 
There  was  again  terrible  confusion.  The  earl  of  Shaftesbury 
resumed  the  chair,  and  the  earl  of  Mansfield  proceeded  to  deliver  a 
general  harangue  against  the  Reform  Bill.  The  Lord  Chancellor  had 
met  the  King  whilst  the  noise  of  the  House  was  distinctly  audible. 
^  What's  that  ?  "  said  his  Majesty*  "  Only,  may  it  please  you,  Sir, 
the  House  of  Lofds  amusing  themselves  while  awaiting  your  Majes- 
ty's coming."  The  King  entered  tl^  House^  cut  short  lord  Mans- 
field's oration,  and  after  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons 
and  about  a'  J^uodred  members  had  attended  at  the  bar,  commenced 
his  Speech- with  these  very  decisive  words:  '^  My  Lords  and  Gen- 
tlemen, I  have  come  to  meet  you  for  the  purpose  of  proroguing 
tl^is  Parliament,  with  a  view  to  its  immediate  dissolution."  The 
House  of  Commons,  before  the  Usher  qI  the  Black  Rod  had  tapped 
at  the  door,  had  been  a  scene  of  turbulence  and  confusion — even 
outrivalling  th^t  of  the  Lords-whfeh  the  Speaker  bad  vainly  endeav- 
oured to  repress.  Lord  Campbell,  at  that  time  member  .for 
Stafford,  says,  '^  Never  shall  I  forget  the  scene  then  exhit>ited  in 
the  House  of  Commonsi,  which  might  convey  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  tumultuary  dissolutions  in  the- times  of  the  Stuarts..-  The  most 
exciting  moment  of  my  public  life  was  when  we  cheered  the  guns 
which  announced  his  Majesty^s  approach.'^  t    Had  those  gims^aeh 

*  Hansard,  vol.  iiL  col.  t8«7.    -        t  *'  Lives  of  tba  Chancellon,!*  chap,  ccx.;  note. 
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hevLTii  A  day  later,  the  probabiiit^  is  that  both  Houses  would  Imvc 
resolved  upon  an  Address  to  the  King  against  drssolulion,  and  the 
Toyal  prerogative  would  not  have  been  exercised  at  all,  or  exercised 
under  circunostances  of  great  difficulty  and  danger. 

On  the  dissoUnion  <A  Parliament  there  was  an  illumination  in 
London,  sanctioned  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  which  was  attended  w^ith 
fn6re  mischief  from  the  turbulence  of  a  mob — who  broke  the  win- 
dows of  the  duke  of  Wellington  and  other  antwefortners,*— than 
productive  of  any  reai  advantage  to  the  popular  cause.  After  the 
Edinburgh  election  the  Lord  Provost  was  rudely  assaulted,  and 
was  with  difficulty  rescued  by  the  soldiery.  These  things  were 
disclaimed  by  Reformers  as  being  the  acts  of  blackguards  ;  but  it 
must  be  acicnowledged  that  there  was  a  very  slight  approach  to 
justice  in  the  charige  that  sir  Robert  Peel  had  made  against  the 
•|j©vernment,  that  they  had,^*  like  tlie  giant  enemy  of  the  Philistines, 
lighted  three  hundred  brands'  and  scattered  through  the  country 
discord  and  dismay."  *  The  2eal  of  thefr  supporters,  we  fear,  was 
not  everywhere  satisfied  with  the  formation  of  Political  Unions ; 
but  that  they  read  without  much  dissatisfaction  the  newspaper 
reports  of  smashed  glass,  and  rude  assaults  during  tlte  elections  in 
towns  where  the  magistrates  were  supine  and  the  police  feeble. 
Such  proceedings  seriously  damaged  the  just  cause  of  peaceable 
Reform.  The  cry  that  went  through  the  country  of  "  The  Bill,  the 
whole  Bill,  and  nothing  but  the  fiill,"  delighted  the  G<Hnevnment, 
for  it  set  a&ide  all  minor  differences  of  opfuion  amongst  Reformers, 
and  materially  fnAuenced  the  elections  by  the  application  of  this 
simple  test  to  a  candidat«,*^would  he  support  the  Bill  ?  But  the 
mob^vioielice  became  to  them  a  soufce  of  anxiety  and  alarm,  pro- 
dadng  distrust  and  desertion  amongst  the  rank^  of  'Reformers. 
"For  God's  sake  ke^  the  people  quiet  In  Scotia^;''  wrote  the 
Lord  Advocate  a  few  nK)nth8  later ;  *'  nothing  in  the  World  would 
do  such  fatal  mischief  as  riot  and  violence."  f 

The  appeal  to  the  people  vi'as  signally  triumphant.  Parliament 
opened  on  the  14th  of  June,  when  Mr.  Manners  Sutton  was  chosen 
Speaker  for  the  «ixth  time.  Tl>e  king  went  in  state  to  the  House 
of  Lords  on  the  21st  of  June,  and  in  his  speech  recommended  the 
important  question  of  reform  in  the  reptesentatton*  to 'the  ear- 
liest and  most  attentive  consideration  of  Parliament.  On  the  24th 
lord  John  Russell  again  brOuglu  in  the  Reform  Bill,  with  a  few 
alterations.  The  measure  thus  proposed  was  confined  to  England. 
There  was  to  be  a  separate  bill  foi'  Scotland,  which  was  brought 
i&  by  the  Lord  Advocate  on  the  is't  of  July;  and  a  separate  biU 

•  HaDiard,  yol.  ii.  eoi.  1356.  t  "  Life  ot  Jeffrey,"  p.  ja4- 
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for  Ireland,  which  was  brought  in  by  Mr.  Stanley  on  the  36tli  of 
June.     The  discussion  upon  the  English  bill  was  to  take  plaete 
on  the  second  reading,  which  was  moved  by  lord  John  RusscfU 
on  the  4th  of  July.    There  were  three  nights  of  debate.     Mr. 
Macaulay's  speech  on  the  second  night  was  described  by  lord 
Jeffrey  as  putting  him  "  dearly  at  the   \vend  of  tlie  great  speak- 
ers,  if    not    the   debaters,  of   the    Honse.^*       One     passage 
of  that  speech  may  be  now  read  with  especial  interest. '  ^  Your 
great  objection  to  this   bill  is  that  it  will  not  be  final.     I  ask 
you  whether  you  thitfk  that  any  Reform  Bill  which  you  can  frame 
will  be  final.     For  my  part,  I  do  believe  that  the  settlement  pro- 
posed byhis  majesty's  ministers  will  be  final,  in  the  Only  sense  in 
which  a  wise  man  ever  uses  that  word.     I  believe  that  it  will  last 
during  that  time  for  which  alone  we  ought  at  present  to  think  of 
legislating.    Another  generation  may  find  in  the  new  representa- 
tive system  defects  such  as  we  find  in  the  old  representative  sj-s- 
tem.     Gvilization  will  proceed.     Wealth  will  incriasi.    "Industry 
and  trade  will  find  out  new  seats.     The  same  causes  which  have 
turned  so  nnany  villages  into  great  towns,  which  have  turned  so 
many  thousands  of  square  miles  of  fir  and  heath  frito  cornfields  and 
orchards,  will  con tirfife  to  operate.  .....  For  our  children  we  do 

not  pretend  to  legislate.  All  that  we  can  do  for  them  is  to  leave  to 
them  a  memorable  example  of  the  manner  in  which  great  reforms 
ought  to  be  made."  *  On  the  third  night  of  the  debate  the  House 
divided  :  for  the  second  reading,  367;  against  it,  231.  On  the 
i!2th' erf  July  thfe  House  went  into  Committee,  ft-was  not  till  the 
■'6th  of  September  that  the  bill  came  out  of  this  harassing  stage  of 
its  progress,  being  the  thirty-ninth  sitting  of  the  Committee.  Night 
after  nig'ht  there  were  debates  upon  every  clause  ot  disfranchise- 
ment and  ev^Yy  clause  of  enfranchisement.  The  leader  of  this 
mode  of  opposition  was  Mr.  John  Wil$on  Croker,  whose  power  of 
mastering  the  most  obscure  details,  whether  in  politics  or  literature, 
was  perhaps  unrivalled,  and,  we  feat  we  must  add,  whose  applica- 
tion of  hife  minute  researches  was  not  always  (Jufte  hon«st.  His 
mind  was  formed  by  nature  and  habit  for  controversy.  His  acute- 
ness  And  his  energy  were  sujjported  by  his  determined  will,  and  his 
passionate  T*es61ve  to  look  dnly  at  one  side  of  the  shield.  He  was 
a  master  of  sarcasm,  which,  however,  Was  not  unaccompanied  by  a 
Idnidly  spirit.  Guizot,  with  a  just  discrimination  between  the  value 
of  set  speeches  and  reat  business,  assigns  to  this  "man  of  vigorous, 
dear,  precise,  and  practical  mind,"t  the  real  leadership  in  the  oppo- 

*  **  speeches  cf  T.  B.  Macaulay,  corrected  by  himself,*'  p.  ja. 
t  **  Mcmoin  of  Peel/'  p.  56. 
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sition  to  the-  K^io^Qi  Bill  in  the  House  of  Cooninons.  The  minister 
who  was  always  ready  to  repel  his  attacks  was  one  p£  very  differ- 
ent character,  j^ord  AUborp  subdued  his  ^adversaries,  and  was  a 
buckler  to  his  supporters,  by  his  singleness  of  purpose.  Never  was 
any  one  more  truly  described  than  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
was  by  Jeffrey  :  '*  There  is  something  to  me  quite  delightful  in  his 
calm,  clumsy,,  courageous^  immutable  probity  and  well-meaning, 
and  it  seems  to  have  a  charm  for  everybody."  *  Mrr.  Croker  was 
to  the  last  a  most  unyielding  advocate  of  principles  which  liad 
ceased  to  have  any  consistent  application.  Wfien  the  Reform  Bill 
passed,  he  believed,  with  men  of  more  timidity  anjd  less  intellectual 
grasp,  that  the  time  was  not  far  distant  when  all  that.  England 
prized  would  perish  under  a  reformed  parliament.  In  Septen;tber, 
1832,  it  was  written  of  Mr.  Croker  by  one  of  his-  own  party,  that 
'*  no  words  can  describe  his  desponding,  hopeless  view  of  all  pub- 
lic matters  ;  national  ruin  and  bankruptcy  with  him  are  inevi- 
table." t  In  1836  his  friends  observed  that  he  absolutely  .seemed 
to  rejoice  at  any  partial  fulfilment  of  his  prophecies.  "  Fitzgerald 
once   said  to  lord  Wellesley  at  the  Castle,  *I  have  had  a  very 

melancholy  letter  from   C this  morning.'     *  Aye  ! '  said  lord 

Wellesley,  *  written,  I  suppose,  in  a  strain  of  the  most  sanguine 
despondency.' "  t  It  is  satisfactory  to  contrast  the  opinions  of  the 
duke  of  Wellington  after  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  as  reported 
by  the  same  authority  :  *'  He  said,  we  have  seen  great  changes  ; 
we  can  only  hope  for  the  best ;  we  cannot  foresee  what  will  hap- 
pen ;  but  few  people  will  be 'sanguine  enough  to  imagine  .that  we 
shall  ever  again  be  as  prosperous  as  we  have  been.  His  language 
breathed  no  bitterness,  neither  sunk  into  despondency."  § 

Before  the  Reform  Bill  came  out  of  Committee,  an  important 
alteration  was  carried  by  the  marquis  of  Chandos,— Xhat  tenants-at- 
will  paying  fifty  pounds  per  annum  for  their  holdings  should  have 
a  vote  for  the  county.  This  proposal,  which  involved  other  amend- 
ments of  a  similar  tendency,  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  eighty- 
four.  It  was  contended  that  this  clause,  instead  of  making  the 
farmers  more  independent,  as  was  alleged,  would  make  a  tenant 
wholly  dependent  upon  the  will  of  his  landlord  in  the  exercise  of 
his  franchise.  Undoubtedly,  before  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws, 
which,  in  frceii]^§^..the  farmers  from  the  shackles  of  protection,  gave 
scope  for  the  exercise  of  their  skill  and  capital,  the  tenant-at-will 
was  more  subservient  to  the  commands  of  the  owner  of  the  soil. 
It  may,  however,  be  doubted  now,  when  the  interests  of  landlord 


•  Cockbitm,  "  Life  of  Jeffrey^' !  p«  3aa. 
t  Raikfts's  "Diary,"  vol.  iii.  p.  43. 
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and  tenant  have  become  more  identified,  because  the  social  rela- 
tions of  each  are  better  understood,  whether  it  would  be  possible, 
^  apprehended  by  lord  Milton,  that  **  a*  knot  of  persons,  of  great 
landed  possessions,  would  combine  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
representation,  and  by  the  power  which  the  adoption  of  these  pro- 
posed amendments  would  give  them,  would  fix  the  whole  represen- 
tation in  the  hands  of  an  oligarchy."*  Freed  from  the  committee ; 
having  been  read  a  third  time,  after  a  division  in  a  House  whose^ 
diminished  numbers  showed  how  wearisome  were  the  protracted 
discussions  ;  the  Reform  Bill  passed  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  2 1  St  of  September,  the  numbers  being  three  hundred  and 
forty-five  for  the  measure,  and  two  hundred  and  thirty-six  against  it. 

On  the  22nd  of  September  the  House  of  Lords  presented  an 
unusual  attendance  of  Peers.  Peeresses  were  accommodated  at 
the  bar,  and  the  space  a'.lotted  to  strangers  was  thronged  to  an 
overflow.  The  Lord  Chancellor  takes  his  seat  at  the  Woolsack. 
The  Deputy-Usher  of  the  Black  Rod  announces  "  A  Message  from 
the  Commons  : "  the  doors  are  thrown  open  ;  and  lord  Allhorp  and 
lord  John  Russell,  bearing  the  Reform  Bill  in  tl>eir  hands,  appear 
at  the  head  of  a  hundred  member*  01  th«  Lower  House.  Lord 
John  Russell,  in  delivering  the  BilUo  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who  had 
come  to  the  bar,  says  with  a  firm  and  audible  voice,  ••  My  Lords, 
the  House  of  Commons  have  passed  an  Act  to  Amend  the  Repre- 
sentation of  England  and  Wales,  to  which  they  desire  your  Lord- 
ships' concurrence."  t  The  words,  usually  of  mere  form  and 
ceremony,  by  which  a  Message  from  the  Commons  is  communi- 
cated to  the  Lords,  were  spoken  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  with 
unusual  solemnity  of  tone  and  manner  amidst  breathless  silence.  % 
The  Bill  was  then  read  a  first  time,  and  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
second  time  on  Monday,  the  3rd  of  October. 

During  the  fiyQ  nights  of  debate  irf'  this  memorable  week,  the 
Hotise  of  Lords  stood  before  the  nation  presenting  examples  of  the 
highest  eloquence  that  ever  chafracterizeid  a  great  deliberative  as- 
sembly Whatever  adverse  sentiments  the  Reports  of  these 
debates  might  excite,  they  could  not  fail  to  impress  the  thinking 
part  of  the  nation  with  the  conviction  that  the  House  of  Lords  fitly 
represented  the  most  powerful  nobility  in  Europe,  not  only  be- 
cause it  wa&  the  most  wealthy  and  the  best  educated  of  any  aristo- 
cratic assembly ;  not  only  that  it  was  surrounded  with  grand  his- 
toricai  associations  ;  but  that,  howevcfr  it  might  be  opposed  for  a 
>•  ■  .  . 

*  Hansard,  vol.  vi.  coU  374. 
"  t^hxs  "scene  forms  the  subject  of  a  historical  {Jaiflting. 
-J       >^>JU«8<ni,vol.viLcol.  480.  ^<  •^*    -  ""       t:.:.:  • 
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time  lo  the  prevailing  |)0[>ular  opiokion,  U  was  in  many  essentials  so 
intimately  allied  with  the  body  of  the  people  that  they  <x>uld  never 
be  in  a  long  continued  state  of  isolation  or  antagonism.  This 
debate  was  opened  by  earl  Grey.  There  was  a  calmness  and 
solemnity  in  his  words  and  manner  which- well  befitted  the  states- 
man who  now,  in  his  sixty-eighth  year,  stood  prominently  forward 
as  the  advocate  of  a  measure  which  he  had  proposed  in  the  House 
of  Commons  forty  years  before ;  and,  more  tlian  advocate,  as  the 
responsible  author  of  a  Reform  Bill  of  far  greater  scope  and  of 
more  practical  importance  than  any  plan  which  he  had  supported 
during  his  \ow^  parliamentary  career.  But  it  was  not  enough,  he 
.said,  for  a  public  man,  pretending  to  the  character  of  a  Statesman, 
to  show  that  what  he  has  to  propose  is  in  conformity  with  opinions 
long  established  in  lirs  mind ;  he  is  bound  to  feel  the  conviction 
that  in  proposing  a  measure  affecting  the  mighty  interests  of  the 
State,  the  course  he  takes  is  called  for  by  jusice  and  necessity. 
He  has  further  to  prove  that  he  has  not  brought  right  opinions  into 
notice  rashly,  precipitately,  or  at  a  dangerous  season.  Having  ex- 
plained the  general  character  of  the  proposed  Bill,  lie  thus  vindi- 
cated its  extent  and' comprehensiveness.  *  *^  I  f?lt  that  the  most 
prudent  aad  the  safest  measure  of  Reform  would  be  a  1>old  one^ 
because,  whei\  I  looked  at  the  condition  of  the  country— when  I 
considered  how  just  the  claims  of  the  people  were — and  when, 
above  all,  I  reflected  upon  the  absolute  necessity  of  satisfying  the 
respectable  and  reasonable  part  of  the  community,  in  order  that 
thereby  the  Government  and  Legislature  might  be  furnished  with 
a^  ground  on  which  a  firm  and  safe  stand  might  be  made  in  defence 
of  the  principles  of  the  constitution,  if  ever  they  should  be  really 
assailed — from  all  these  considerations,  I  say,  I  was  satisfied  that 
nothing  but  a  bold  and  decisive  measure  would  give  such  general 
satisfaction  and  content  as  would  set  the  question  at  rest."  f  Earl 
Grey  was  followed  by  lord  Whjirncliffe,  who  moved  an  amendment 
to  the  effect  that  the  Bill  be  rejected  altogether^ 

On  the  second  night;  of  the  debate  the  duke  of  Wellington  spoke 
at  much  greater  length  tlian  he  usually  spake;  He  maintained  that 
this  country  having  enjoyed  a  larger  share  of  liappiness^  comfort, 
and  prosperity  than  were  ever  enjoyed  by  any  nation,  could  any 
man  believe  that  thes^  advantages  would  remain  if  such  a  demo- 
cratic assembly  as  that  proposed  should  once  be  estabiisbed  in 
England  ?*  "  A  democracy  has  never  been  established  in  'any  part 
of  the  world  that  it  has  not  immediately  declared  war  against  prop- 
erty, against  the  payment  of  the  public  debt,  and  against  all  the 

*  HaQMrd,  vol.  iii.  ool.  ^ty  t  JMl^s^.  1341* 
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principles  of  conservation  which  are  secured  by,  and  are  in  fact  the 
principal  objects  of,  the  British  Constitution  as  it  now  exists.*' 
The  duke  of  Wellington's  speech  gave  a  very  significant  anticipai^ 
tk>n  of  the  rejection  of  the  Bill  by  the  Lords,  and  of  the-  probability 
that,  the  government  being  defeated,  there  would  be  another  min- 
istry who  would  propose  a  reform  that  might  not  be  dreaded  as 
**a  bold  and  decisive  measure.*'  *'  I  recammcnd  to  you  to  keep 
yourselves  free  to  adopt  viy  measure  upoa  this  subject  which 
should  secure  to  this  country  the  blessings  of  a  governmient."  * 
The  duke,  after  the  passing  of  the  Bill,  always  asked.  How  is  the 
King's  government  to  be  carried  on  ?  The  long  continued  Tory 
belief  was  that  lord  Grey's  vital  change—"  that  sweeping  Bill 
which  prevented  him,  and  will  prevent  any  other  government  frpm 
ruling  tlie  country  again,"  ] — ^would  render  any  government  impos- 
sible but  that  which  was  dictated  by  the  will  of  a  turbulent  democ- 
racy. The  great  soldier's  notion  of  "ruling,"  which  was  the  one 
idea  of  his  party,  was  something  different  from  that  which  WQ  -en* 
tertain  at  this  day,  when  the  best  rule  which  England  has  ever  lived 
under  is  the  most  in  harmony  with  the  sober  desires  of  the  great 
middle  class,  and  most  careful  of  the  riglUs  and  liberties  of  the 
universal  people. 

Lord  Dudley,  upon  the  third  night  of  debate,  delivered  an  ele- 
gant and  classical  speech  opposing  the  Billy>whicl>  lord  Brougham 
subsequently  characterized  as  ''an  exetcise  or  essay  of  the  highest 
merit,  on  change,  on  democracies,  on  republicanism, — an  essay 
or  exercitation  on  some  other  thesis,  but  not  on  this  Bill."  t  Oae . 
part  of  the  speech  of  lord  Dudley  was  however  anything  but.ir-* 
relevant  to  the  measure  before  the  House.  In  a  very  few  words 
it  comprehended  volumes  of  declamation  that  had  been  already 
spoken,  of  the  well  working  of  nomination  boroughs  and  of  all  the 
other  anomalies  of  the  representative  system.  "It  was  only  by 
the  abuses  of  the  Constitution,  as  they  were  called,  that  the  due 
balance  was  maintained,  and  the  evils  whiph  would  arise  from  the 
superiority  of  the  popular  branch  of  the  Legislature  prevented,  or 
at  least  mitigated.  It  was  only  becau;5e  the  Crown  and  the  House 
of  Lords-  had  an  influence  in  that  of  the  Commons,  which  was 
wholly  unacknowledged  by  the  theory  of  the  Constitution^  that  tJ^e 
Constitution  had  been  maintained."  §  The  fourth  night  of  the  de- 
bate was  chiefly  occupied  by  the  able  speeches  of  lord  Carnarvon 
and  lord  Plunkett. 

On  the  fifth  and  last  niglit  the  spegch  of  lord  Eldon  was  a£Eect< 

-  *  Hanacnd,  vol.  vii.  coli  1105.  ^        t  Raikcs'f  "  Dn.Tj,**  vol.  iii.  p.  7. 
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ing,  from  his  allusions  to  his  great  age,  and  to  his  early  education 
upon  cheap  terms  in  the  Cor}>oration  school  of  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne.  He  appeared  to  think  that  the  school  would  be  de- 
sti'oyed  by  lessening  the  influence  of  the  Corporation  and  that 
of  freemen  of  the  borough;  and  that  thus  a  hope  which  he 
had  cherished  would  not  be  realized.  "  I  had  hoped  that  when 
my  ashes  were  laid  in  the  grave,  where  they  probably  soon  will 
be,  that  I  might  have  given  some  memorandum  that  boys  there, 
situated  as  I  was,  might  rise  to  be  Qiancelloi-s  of  England.'* 
On  that  night  the  great  lawyers  had  almost  exclusive  posses- 
sion of  the  House, — two  ex-chancellors  and  he  who  now  sat  on 
the  Woolsack.  Lord  Brougham  rose  to  speak  before  his  friend 
and  rival,  lord  Lyndhurst.  To  attempt  a  selection  of  passages 
from  this  speech — from  what  lord  Lyndhurst  described  as  "  a 
splendid  declamation  which  had  never  been  surpassed  on  any 
occasion  even  by  the  noble  and  learned  lord  himself  "  —  would 
be  to  carry  us  beyond  our  proper  limits.  One*  passage  however 
in  the  peroration  may  be  fitly  given  :  "  Hear  the  parable  of  the 
Sibyl ;  for  it  conveys  a  wise  and  wholesome  moral.  She  now 
appears  at  your  gate,  and  offers  you  mildly  the  volumes — the 
precious  volumes  of  wisdom  and  peace.  The  price  she  asks  is 
reasonable;  to  restore  the  franchise,  which,  without  any  bargain, 
you  ought  voluntarily  to  give  :  you  refuse  her  terms — her  moder- 
ate terms,— she  darkens  the  porch  no  longer.  But  soon,  for  you ' 
cannot  do  without  her  wares,  you  call  her  back  ; — again  she  comes, 
but  with  diminished  treasures;  the  leaves  of  the  book  are  in  part 
toh'n  away  by  lawless  hands, — in  pirt  defaced  with  characters  of 
blood.  But  the  prophetic  maid  has  risen  in  her  demands — it  is 
Parliament  by  the  Year — it  is  Vote  by  the  Ballot— it  is  Suffrage  by 
tiie  Million  !  From  this  you  turn  away  indignant,  and  for  the  second 
time  she  departs.  Beware  of  her  third  coming ;  for  the  treasure 
you  must  have;  and  what  price  she  may  next  demand,  ^\-ho 
shall  tell?  It  may  even  be  the  mace  -which  rests  upon  that  wool- 
sack. What  may  follow  your  course  of  obstinacy,  if  persisted  in, 
I  cannot  take  upon  me  to  predict,  nor  do  I  wisit  to  conjecture. 
But  this  I  know  full  well,  that,  as  sure  as  man  is  mortal,  and  to 
err' is  human,  justice  deferred  enhances  the  price  at  which  you 
must  purchase  safety  and  peace  ; — nor  can  yop  expect  to  gather  in 
another  crop  than  they  did  who  went  before  you,  if  you  persevere 
in  their  utterly  abominable  husbandry,  of  sowing  injustice  and 
reaping  rebellion."**  Lord  Lyndhurst  followed.  The  debate  was 
concluded  by  a  reply*  of-  earl   Grey  to  the  principal  argaments 

---     -'      -  #  "  Bfougham"**  Speeches,"  vol.  up.  384.'  «    .»-  • 
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against  the  Bil)  which  had  been  adduced  dfirjng  those  6ve  nights. 
He  was  exhausted,  as  were  nearly  all  his  li^ tenets,  but  his  ji^l^l- 
lectual  vigour  was,  rneyer  more  signally  manifested.  Of  the  a!n- 
cerity  of  his  concluding  words  not  even  the  bitterest  of  his 
political  adversaries  could  doubt :  '*  I  have  lived  a  long  life  of 
exclusion  from  of)ice ;  I  had  no  official  habits ;  I  possessed  not 
the  advantages  which  those  official  habits  confer.  I  am  fond  of 
retirement  and  domestic  life,  and  I  lived  happy  and  content  in.  the 
bosom  of  my  family ;  I  was  surrounded  by  those  to  whom  I  am 
attached  by  the  warmest  ties  of  afiection.  What,  then,  but  a 
sense  of  duty  could  have  induced-  roe  to  plunge  into  all-  the  diffi- 
culties, not  unforeseen^  of  my  present  situation  ?  What  else,  in 
my  declining  age, — 

'  What  else  could  tempt  me  on  those  stormy  seas, 
Bankrupt  of  life,  yet  prodisal  of  ease  ?  *  '*  • 

Between  six  and  seven  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Saturday 
the  8th  of  October,  the  House  of  Lords  divided  upon  the  second 
j-eading  of  the  Reform  Bill: 

Non-contents,  present  150,  proxies  49  —  199 
Contents,    present    128,    proxies   30  —  158 

Majority  against  the  Bill —  41 

Lord  Eldon  rejoices,  in  a  letter  of  the  next  day,  that  Uie  mob 
would  not  stay  for  the  close  of  the  debate,  f  Their  patience 
during  a  cold  and  drizzling  night  of  waiting  in  Palace  Yard  had 
been  worn  out ;  and  when  the  Peers  came  forth  there  were  none 
to  salutQ  them  with  cheers  or  hisses.  The  rolling  of  the  carriages 
alone  was  beard,  as  Reformers  or  Conservatives,  in.  the  broad 
daylight,  went  to  their  4iomes  as  quietly  as  if  a  whole  nation  had 
not  been  anxiously  awaking  that  morning  to  know  how  thei  great 
work  was  «o  lar*  concluded. 

The  rejection,  of  the  Reform  Bill  by  the  House  of  Lords  was 
not  unforeseen.  The  disproportion  of  the  two  parties  in  that 
House  was  perfectly  well  known.  During  the  reigns  of  George 
in.  and  George  IV.,  the  creation  of  peers  had  been  almost  ex- 
clusively confined  to  the  Tory  party ; — the  bishops  had,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  been  selected  with  no  forgetfulness  of  their  political 
opinions.  To  remedy,  in  some  degree,  this  disproportion,  sixteen 
new  peers  had  been  created  before  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill.    .Lord  Grey,  in  moving  that  reading,  had  addressed  to  the 

.  MllanHrjIi  tqI.  viji.  po!,.338.     ..     ^ t  V  Ufe,'*  VoU  i- p.  3*9^  , 
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bishops  a  very  significant  warning  "  to  put  their  house  in  order." 
Many  of  the  peers  had  refrained  from  voting;  but  on  the  7th  of 
October  the  bishops  were  on  their  bench  in  strong  numbers  ;  and, 
of  thirteen  present,  twelve  voted  against  the  bill,  nine  others 
Sending  their  proxies  for  the  same  object  of  defeating  the  measure 
which  had  so  triumpl^antly  passed  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
great  contest  was  yet,  however,  to  be  fought  out  in  another  cam- 
paign. The  Lords  had  gone  from  the  liouse  on  the  Saturday 
morning,  after  sucJi  a  night  of  excKement  and  fatigtle  as  few  had 
before  encountered.  On  the  following  Monday  lord  Ebrington, 
member  for  Devonshire,  moved  in  tlie  Hoase  of  Cbmmons  a 
resolution  to  the  e£^t  that  the  House  lamenting  tiie  present  fate 
of  the  bill  for  amending  the  representation,  feels  itself  called  upon 
to  re-assert  its  firm  adherence  to  the  principal  ^nd  leading  pro- 
visions of  that  great  measure,  and  to  ej^press  its  unabated  confi- 
dence in  the  integrity,  perseverance,  and  ability  of  those  ministers 
who,  in  introducing  and  conducting  it,  had  so  well  consulted  the 
best  interests  of  the  country.  The  resolution  was  carried  by  329 
votes  to  198.  The  public  enthusiasm  gave  a  hearty  assent  to  the 
principle  urged  on  that  occasion  by  Mr.  Macaulay,  when  he  aslced, 
"ought  we  to  abandon  the  bill  merely  because  the  Lords  have 
rejected  it  ?  .  We  ought  to  respect  the  lawful  privileges  of  their 
House,  but  we  ought  also  to  assert  our  own.''  Riot  and  outrage 
at  Derby;  and  at  Nottingham  the  burning  of  the  Castle  by  a  fran- 
tic mob,  clouded  for  a  (ime  the  hope  which  all  honest  reformers 
entertained  that  reason  and  justice  should  alone  prevail.  The 
saddest,  however,  could  relisTi  the  wit,  which,  however  pingenf, 
was  like  oil  upon  the  waves,  "Mrs.  Partington  "became  famous 
throughout  the  land : — "  As  for  the  possibility  of  the  House  of 
Lords  preventing  ere  long  a  reform  of  parliament,  I  hold  it  "to  be 
the  most  absurd  notion  that  ever  entered  into  human  imagfnatiori. 
I  do  not  mean  to  be  disrespectful,  but  the  attempt  of  the  Lords 
to  stop  the  progress  of  reform  reminds  me  very  forcibly  of  the 
great  storm  of  Sidmouth,  and  of  the  conduct  of  the  excellent  Mrs. 
Partington  on  that  occasion.  In  the  winter  of  1824,  there  set  in 
a  great  flood  upon  that  town — the  tide  rose  to  an  incredible  height 
— ^the  waves  rushed  in  upon  the  houses,  and  everything  was  threat- 
ened with  destruction.  In  the  midst  of  this  Sublime  and  terrible 
storm.  Dame  Partington,  who  lived  upon  the  beach,  was  seen  at 
the  door  of  her  house  with  mop  and  pattens,  trundling  her  mop, 
squeezing  out  the  sea-water,  and  vigorously  pushing  away  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  The  Atlantic  was  roused.  Mrs.  Partington's 
ftpirit  was  up ;  but  1  need  not  tell  you  that  the  contest  was  un- 
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equal.  The  Atlantic  Ocean  beat  Mrs.  Partington.  She  was 
excellent  at  a  slop,  or  a  puddle,  but  she  should  not  have  meddled 
with  a  tempest.  Gentlemen,  be  at  your  ease — be  quiet  and  steady. 
You  will  beat  Mrs.  Partington."  * 

The  ministry  stood  firm,  although  they  were  taunted  with  their 
continuance  in  power  after  they  had  found  themselves  opposed 
by  such  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Lords  as  no  minister  had  ever 
encountered  a  second  time.  There  was  no  wavering  in  the  king.. 
He  went  to  the  House. of  Peers  on  the  aothof  October;  aad  hav- 
ing given  the  royal  assent  to  lord  Brougham's  Banfcrtiptcy  C(Mirt 
Bill,  anftbngst  other  bills,  he  {prorogued  th^  parliament,  Stating  that 
its  attention  must  necessarily  be  called  upon  at  the  openiag  of  the 
ensuing  session  to  the  important  quedt^on  of  a  constitutional 
reform  iji^  the  Commons  House  of  Parftaiticnt. 

*  Sydney  Smith  :  *'  Speech  at  Taunton/*  Oct.  la,  1831. 
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Intense  excitement  during  the  prorogation. — Dangers  from  popular  ignorance.— Incendiary 
fires  and  machine-breaking. — ^The  Derby*  NottinghMn,  and  Bristol  Riots. — Destmc- 
tton  oi,  property  at  Bristd.*— The  Cholera  appro«ching.'~-Cowiurdly-a]Rnnist»r<— Centml, 
Boardof  Health  fornocd,— parliament.— New  R.efi*rm  BiU  pa^j^fi,  by  the  CqovQons. — 
The  Bill  in  the  Lords,  read  a  second  time.— Political  Unions. — Tlie  Lords*  Com- 
mittee, and  fhe  majority  against  Ministers. — ^The  Kitig'Tifttses  to  create  Peers.— 
.iTibc.Minisijrs  feaipi.r-The  Dt|lq9of  iWeliingtion  itttompts  to  form  m  Oown«nefiit»*rTh« 
negotiations  fail. — The  Reform  Ministry  returns  to  power .-rlThe  King's  consent  to  A 
creation  of  Peers  given,  but  not  exercised. — Final  passing  of 'the  Reform  Bill. 
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It  is  impossible  to  look  back  at  the  interval  between  the  pro- 
rogation of  Parliament  on  the  2olh  of  October,  1831,  and  the  con- 
clusion of  the  labours  of  the  last  unreformed  Parliament  on  the 
1 6th  of  August,  1832,  without  a  sense  of  relief  in  feeling  that  the 
country  had  passed  without  permanent  damage  through  a  crisis  of 
unexampled  danger,  aggravated  by  a  special  visitation  of  Provi- 
dence which  many  persons  regarded  as  a  judgment.  The  times 
were  truly  alarming.  Nevertheless,  during  the  great  political  con- 
flict of  seven  months,— during  the  terrific  outbreak  of  a  knot  of  mis- 
creants at  Bristol,  the  occasional  violence  of  the  mob  in  London, 
the  partial  outrages  of  the  peasantry  of  the  southern  counties,  the 
terrors  of  a  new  and  frightful  disease  for  which  no  medical  author- 
ity could  prescribe  a  satisfactory  treatment  and  which  no  public 
regulation  could  arrest — the  political  excitement  was  so  great  and 
universal,  that,  like  combatants  on  a  field  of  battle,  the  energy  of 
the  hour  was  sufficient  to  repress,  whether  amongst  reformers  or 
anti-reformers,  any  sentiment  of  fear  that  would  have  amounted  to 
a  panic.  The  nation,  whether  ranged  on  one  side  or  the  other,  had 
never  been  so  much  in  earnest  since  the  days  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment. It  is  true  that  the  popular  cause  could  number  its  supporters 
by  thousands,  whilst  those  on  the  other  side  might  be  counted  by 
hundreds.  But  the  leaders  of  the  hundreds  believed  that  they  had 
everything  to  lose,  and  they  not  only  fought  with  desperation 
themselves,  but  were  cheered  on  by  a  most  zealous  following,  who 
sincerely  dreaded  that  the  end  of  all  government  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  property  were  close  at  hand.  There  were  everywhere 
wrong-headed  men  in  popular  assemblies  ranting  about  the  un- 
equal distribution  of  wealth  ;   pretended  teachers  of  political  econ- 
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omy  proclaiming  tbe  tyranny  of  Capital,  and  sliowing  how  easUy 
a  change  might  be  made  by  which  the  labourers,  without  any  inter- 
vention, might  till  the  fields  and  work  the  looms.  Some  more 
modestly  proposed  that  at  the  death  of  any  member  of  the  com- 
munity his  widow  and  children  should  have  no  exclusive  c^ajm; 
and  that  all  Vis  property  shojuld  be  divided  amongst  every  mem^r 
of  sjeciety  of  adult  age.  The  absurdities  tlwit  hung  arouiwl  every 
scheme  for  the  **  division  of  property"  neutralized  their  possible 
effect  upon  the  great  body  of  mechanic^,  who  were  not.  without 
some  means. oC  instruction  tliat  had  been  placed  within  their 
reach.  There  was  another  class  more  open  to  dangerous  advice, 
and  more  incapable  of  weighing  the.  probable  consequences  of  law- 
less acts. 

The  labourers  in  husban^dry  had  been  often  told  that  ihey  had 
a  claim  upon  a  much  •  higher  rate  of  allowance  from  the  poor's- 
rates,  whilst  at  this  very  time  the  enormous  pressure  of  those  rales 
was  .driving  the  land  even  of  whole* parishes  out  of  cultivation. 
The  labourers  believed,  as  they  had  been  long  encouraged  by 
magistrates  to  beiieve^  that  the  parish  was  bound  to  find  work  ftnd 
pay  wherever  there  Was  no  profitable  work  to  be  done.     The 
** Organization  du  Travail"  of  the  French  political  phUbsoph^ffeln 
1^43  :was  not  ah  original  invention.     In  England  we   h^  not  the 
National  Workshop,  but  we  had  tM  Parish  Gravel-pit.  The  gravel- 
pit  loAyered  the  wages  of  all  agricultural  labour,  by  confoundrtig  ttie 
distinctions!  between  industry  and  idDfcness,  between  strength  and 
weakness,  lictween  dextei-ity  and  clumsiftesfe.     All  the  moral  quali- 
fications that  made  one  labourer  more   valuable  than  another  wete 
utterly  broken  down.  And  so,  when  the  weekly  pittance  for  tiriprof- 
itable  labour  was  doled  out  by  the  overseer  of  the  poor, — when  the 
farmer  equalized  the  rate  of  wages  by  reducing  his  ploughmari  and 
carter  almost  to  the  level  of  the  gravel  diggers,  and  sent  their 
wives  to  the  overseers  to  tnake  up  by  allowance    the  just  payment 
ci  which  they  were  defrauded — the   peasantry  to6k  to  bnrning 
;Tic^  andbi^kfng  tinachiti^'s.     The  machine  bfeakihg^was  intel- 
ligible.    Machfnes^were  held  to  be  substitutes  fdr  hianual  labour, 
and  thus  to  diminish  prbfitable  employment.     But  the  rick  burn- 
ing :  How  could  arson  be  a  relief  for  hunger  ?     The  destructidn 
of  food  i^ised  the  price  of  fodd.     The  excessive  ignorance  of  the 
•peasantrj' — the  hateful  isolation  of  their  class  from  their  employers 
-'-—the  neglect  of  the  rich — made 'them  apt  listeners  to  the  devilfsh 
prom|itings  of  some  villajsre  Cade   in  the  beer-§hop.     They  had 
ttndoubtied  grievances;  and  we  can  scarcely  wdnder  fhat  paupefs 
and  poachers  became  rick-burners^  and  machined  br€fakets,''ih  the 
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belief  that  those  above  them  in  rank  were  in  a  conspiracy  to 
oppress  them.  The  southern  labourers  knew  nothing  of  the  Re- 
form Bill,  and  cared  nothing.  They  thougiu  only  of  the  misery 
and  neglect  of  their  own  unhappy  lot.  "Sv\nng"  was  at  work 
montlis  before  lord  Grey  came  into  power — "  Swing  "  was  their 
one  reform  leader.  They  took  their  own  course  of  proclaiming 
their  wretchedness  and  their  ignorance,  to  the  terror  and  shame 
of  those  who  had  kept  them  ignorant,  and  passed  them  by  in  the 
haughty  indifference  which  regarded  a  peasant  and  a  slave  as 
something  near  akin — "  slaves  in  ignorance,  without  havtfjg  them 
chained  and  watched  to  prevent  them  hurting  us.*^*  The  jail  and 
the  gallows  seemed  the  only  remedies  when  property  became  un- 
safe— 

"  The  blind  mole  casts 
Copp'd  hiUa  toward  heaven i  to  tell,  the  earth  ia  throng'd 
By  maa*s  oppression,  and  the  poor  worm  doth  die  ior't."  t 

In  the  same  state  of  ignorance,  espodally  of  political  ighor»ice, 
as  the  southern  peasantry,  but  not  with  equal  provocation  for  their 
outrages,  were  the  dregs  of  the  people  who  broke  open  the  city 
j^jl  at  Derby  and  set  the  prisoners  at  liberty,  and  those  who  burnt 
down  Nottingham  Cattle.  More  entirely  distinct,  even  than  the 
agricultural  labourers,  from  those  who  cherished  any  ov»r«zealous 
aspirations  for  an  amended  representation  of  the  people,  were 
those  who  formed  the  m^ss  of  rioters  at  Bristol.  There,  an  in- 
significant mob  of  the  mec^st  outcasts  of  a  seaport  long  remark- 
able for  a  filthy,  ignojrant,  and  drunken  horde  of  laboiircrs  of  the 
lowest  class, — many  of  the  so-called  workers  habitual  thieves, — 
held  during  a  Saturday  afternoon,  and  thfe  whole  of  Sunday  till 
daybreak  on  Monday,  the  lives  and  property  of  the*  inhabitants  of 
one  of  the  great  cities  of  the  empire  •at  the  mercy  of  their  reckless 
brutality* 

SirrCharles  VVetherell  has  been .imion^&t  the^  most. determined 
opponents  of  the  Reform  .Bill  during  its  p^^ge. through  Cfae 
House  of  Commons,  He. was  Recoi'disr  ^f  BHitt^t. &hd  beijfrg a 
man  of  as  much  eccentricity  as  talent,  he  disregarded  th^  warnings 
which  were  givqn  h'm,  ^liat  it  might  l>e  m^re  pnydent  to  open  tlic 
City  Sessions  on  the  29th  of  October  without  ^ny  public  entry. 
Recorders  now-a-days  gp  more  mo^etvtly  about  their  business; 
but  sir  Charles  WethereU  dcte;;nutted  to  have  a  procession.  A 
large  number  of  influei;i,tUl  inl^abitants,  whether  as  political  sup- 
porters, or  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  his  judicial  iunction»  formed 
^jfreat  cayalcad^  around  the  sheriff 'g  carriage  in  which  tl^^  R4- 
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cordcr  was  to  enter  the  citv.  He  reachedfhe  GuUdhall  amidst  the 
hisses  of  the  populace,  but  with  no  injury  from  the  few  stones 
that  were  thrown  at  his  carriage.  There  was  some  confusion  in 
the  hall  during  the  opening  of  the  Commission :  but  the  prelimi- 
nary business  having  beert  gtme  through,  and  the  court  adjourned 
till  Monday  morning,  the  Recorder  retired,  the  pfeopte  giving  three 
cheers  for  the  king.  Sir  Chartes  Wetherell  tbc^  tip  his  residence 
at  the  Mansion-house.  This,  dtiring  the  whole  df  the  afternoon, 
was  surrounded  by  a  mob,  upon  which  constables  occasionally 
rushed  to  seite  some  prominent  offender,  boy  or  man,  who  mani- 
fested his  spirit  by  huriing  some  mfssile  at  an  irritated  guardian  of 
the  peace.  The  evening  came  on;  the  mob  of  blackguards  be- 
came more  daring ;  colliers  came  in  from  the  neighbouring  pits 
to  join  the  fun,  and  the  Mansion-house  was  attacked  in  a  far 
more  formidable  manner  than  at  the  earlier  hour  in  tlie  afternoon ; 
for  the  greater  number  4)f  constables*  had  left  the  rioters  to  their 
diversion,  and  had  quietly  gor^c  away  to  «eek  refreshment.  !n  tlie 
darkness  of  that  aiftumhdl  night,  the  wihdoWs'bf  the  Chief  Magis- 
trate's residence  were  shattered,  the  d6ors  were  forced,  and 
preparations  were'  made  to-  s^t  the  Mansiomhoufee  on  fire.  Sir 
Charles  Wetherell  during  tlie  tumtrtt  effected  his  retreat.  The 
troops  arrfVed,  and  arrested  t^^  cdnflagratioh.  The  soldiers 
t^ere  cheei^ed  as  thev  trotted  thefr  horses  backward  and  forward  ; 
the  Comnrander  of  the  disrtrict.  Colonel  Breretoft',  exhorted  the 
Ynob  to  peace,  but  he  did  ndt  effectually  cle^t  the  streets. 
The  tagged  populace  were  trinmpliant  for  that  Saturday.  On  «he 
Sunday  morning  fhe  consequences  of  a  too  humafte  lenity  we*e 
'isignally  exhibited.  The  troops  had  remained  ni  the  'strfr^tS-'all 
night.  On  the  Biitiflay  morning,  all  Wirig'^qniet,  they' retired  to 
their  quarters. '  The  churches  -and  chapela-wefe  filled  as  usuail, 
without  any  apprehension  of  danger.  A  crowd  was-again  collected 
before  the  Mansion^-houge.  "  They  burst  !n*o  the  hall,  attd  reaching 
the  tipper  rooms  threw  the  ftirniture  ftito-the  street.  They  pene- 
trated to  the  wine'Cellars,  and  tkLVtjiXi^  ofFlhe  corporation-  stores 
of  the  choicest  port,  were  sooh  lyir^  upon  pavements  dead  with 
drunkenness.  The  troops  agaih  came  olit;'and  the  tumult,  which 
miglit  haw  been  quelled  without  bloodsliied  if^  the  respectable  in- 
habHants  had  been  sworn  in'  on  the  Saturday  as  Sj>ecial  constables, 
which  !hey  entreatecl'  to  bfe,  now  became  a  wide-wastin*;  career  of 
rapine  *and  destructibn.  There  was  a  Kttle  firing  of  the  T4th  Light 
Dragoons  upon  the  mob,  who  assaulted  them  with  brick-baits. '  Still 
there  was  a  belief  that  the  worst  had  passed.  The  soldiers  were 
then,' fbi- 'the  most  part,  wWidtivm  from  the  city.    The  subsequent 
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proceedings  of  the  mob  sufficieatly  indicated  the  class  of  persons 
of  which  it  was  composed.  They  beat  in  the  doors  of  the  Bride^ 
well  with  sledge  hammers,  set  free  the  prisoners,  and  fired  the 
building.  Another  party  conducted  the  same  operations  with  equal 
success  at  the  New  Borough  Jail.  A  third  manifested  their  zeal 
for  Liberty  by  releasing  all  confined -in  the  Gloucester  County 
Jail.  There  were  to  be  no  more  prisons  in  Bristol.  From  these 
three  places  of  confinement  the  fiames  were  rising,  at  one  and  the 
same  time.  Fire  now  became  the  great  manifestation  of  the  sav- 
agery which  some  dreaded,  or  pretended  to  dread,  as  the  natural 
result  of  the  Reform  agitation.  The  Mansion-house  was  set  on 
fire.  The  demoniacs  ran  from  room  to  room,  kindling  the  fiames, 
and  when  the  roof  fell  in  the  progress  of  the  conflagration  had 
been  so  rapid  that  many  were  cut  off  from  a  retreat.  The  bishop's 
palace  was  reduced  to  ashes.  The  Custom-house  followed.  .  This 
building  was  near  the  Mansion-house  In  Queen^s  Square.  Prisons 
and  stately  buildings  were  not  the  sole  objects  of  this  mostpareless 
outbreak.  There  was  no  rallying-cry  in  the  streets,  such  as  that 
of  "  No  Popery'*  in  1780,  and  of  "Church  and  King"  in  1791. 
No  voice  was  heard  to  exclaim  "  Th^^  Bill."  It  was  all  mad  fury 
without  any  possible  object  except  plunder  and  the  indulgence  of 
the  grossest  sensuality.  At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  there  were 
forty-two  dwelling-houses  and  warehouses  burning.  Two  sides  of 
Queen's  Square,  with  the  exception- of  two  houses,  were  destroyed. 
The  flames  were  lighting  the  ruffians  who  paraded  the  streets 
and,  knocking  at  the  doors  of  ale-houses  and  liquor-shops,  were 
demanding  '^  drink  or  blood."  Their  intoxication  quelled  the 
outrage$i  even  more,  effectually  than  the  soldiery,  who  were  nc^ 
brought  back  into  the  city  and  hesitated  not  to  fire  and  charge 
as  they  mi|^t.  have  done  far  more  advantageously  had  force 
been  employed  at  the  commencement  of  the  outbreak.  The  out- 
rages were  at  an  end ;  not  throi^gh  this  final  act  of  tardy  vigour 
by  direction  of  the  magistracy^  but  through  tlie  exhaustion  of 
the  handful  of  blackgi^ards  when.  U?e  daylight  showed  the  extent 
of  the  ruin  which  they  had  perpetrated.  It  was  a  lamentable  cir- 
cumstance, though  one  not  without  its  lesson,  that  Colonel  Brere- 
ton,  having  been  brought  to  trial  at  a  court-martial  for  neglect  of 
duty,  shot  himself  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  inquiry.  Th^  law 
avenged  itself  in  Jaauary  on  the  rioters.  Bristol  ha/i  for  many  a 
year  to  levy  a  rate  of  ic^ooo/.  for  compensation  to  the  losers  of 
property. 

The  Author  of  the  "  Popular  History  "  ventures  to  obtrude  sonpe 
yvords  which  he  wrote  at  this  fearful  season — ^not  as  cont^^iing  any 
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very  striking  reasoning  or  exhortation,  but  as  expressing  bis.  own 
feelings  an  common  witb  those  of  Uie  eminent  men  with  whom  he 
was  then  associated  in  the  difEusioo  of  knowledge  :  *^  In  moments 
siicb  as  these,  when  we  hear  of  a  few  hundreds  of  abandoned  mis- 
creants,— not  working  men  in  any  sense  of  the  title,  but  thieves 
and  outcasts, — not  .knowing  the  first  interests  of  working  men  be- 
cause wanton  destroyers  of  the  capital  by  which  labour  must  be  sup- 
ported,— when  we  hear  of  a  small  band  of  these  most  ignorant  of 
mankind,  in  this  enlightened  country,  in  this  intellectual  age,  holding 
the  lives  and  possessions  of  a  community  of  eighty  thousand  people,  * 
even  for  a. single  hour  at  the  mercy  of  their  lawless'  passions,  we 
could  almost  be  tempted  to  think  that  real  freedom  should  mever 
be  the  birthright  of  such  spurners  of  the.  laws  of  God  and  man. 
Cast  yoor  eyes  for  a  moment  upon  such  scenes  of  frantic  riot^  of. 
desperate  outrage,  of 'grovelling  drunkenness  in  the  lowest  stage* 
of  brutal  abandonment;  think  of  the  terror  of  the  peaceful  inhabi- 
tants of  sucb  a  place  in  those' hours  of  midnight  plunder  and 
Sabbath  riots';  and  pictiu-e  to  yipurselves  the  wives  and  children  of 
those  once  happy  families-  clinging  to  their  husbands  and  their 
parents  to  shield  them  fix>m  the  destruction  that  was  let  loose  in^ 
such  unnatural  and  hideous  shapes.  When  you  have  pondered- 
upon  these  things,  look  round  for  the  remedy.  It  is  the  diffusion^ 
of  sound  knowledge  which  leads  to  the  cultivation  of  genuine  re- 
ligion. Unless  you,  each  in  yom-  own  circle,  put  down  that  igno- 
rant spirit  that  would  make  this  temple  of  our  once  industrious  and 
peaceful  island  ^a  den  of  thieves^'  our  liberties  are  at  an  end, 
because  our  security  is  at  an  end.  There  can  be  no  liberty  with- 
out security.  Unless  you,  each  in  yoin-  own  drcle,  endeavour  to 
instruct  the  less  informed  in  the  knowledge  of  their  rights  in 
connexion  with  their  duties,  we  shall  all  go  backward  in  freedom, 
and  therefore  in  national  prosperity/'  f 

Whilst  Bristol  was  burning,  the  cholera  had  come  to  England.* 
At  the  beginning  of  November,  cases  which  had  terminated 
fotallywere  reported  from  Sunderland.  A  true  Christian,-— one 
whose  honour  it  was  to  lead  the  way  in  the  establishment  of  a 
better  system  than  prevailed  in  great  public  schools,— ^a  liberal 
thinker  who  regarded  "  the  Ministerial  Reform  Bill  as  a  safe  and 
necessary  measure," — ^is  described  as  filled  with  the  most  .anxious 
fears  towards  the  end  of  183 1.     Dr.  Arnold  was  accustomed  to 

*  The  population  of  Bnatol  in  1Q31,  as  showp  by  this  Popalatioo  Returns  published 
in  1933*  was  above  100,000..  . 

t  "The  Rights' of  Industry:  addressed  to  the  Working  Men  of  the  United  King- 
By  the  Author  of  '-The  Results  of  Madkinery.*  *'  iSji. 
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preach  a  practical  sermon  to  his  school  on  Sundays.  Hisbio^ 
raplter  says,— '^  There  are  those  among  liisi  pupils  who  csa  .^^ever 
forget  the  moment  when,  on  tliat  dark  November  afternooo^iafier 
Hie  simple  prefac«i^  stating  in  trhat  sense  worldly  thoughts  were  or 
were  not  to  be  brought  into  that  place,  be  at  once  begftn  with  that 
solemnity  which  markek;!  his  voice  and  manner  when  speaking  o£  what 
deeply  moved  him-: — *  I  need  not  tell  you  that  this  is  a  marked  time* 
— a  time  such  as  neither  we^  nor  our  ^th^r^rifor  ra»ny  generations 
before  us,  ha^e  experienced  ;  and  to  those  whd  know  what  the  past 
has  been  it  is  no  doubt  awful  to  think  of  the  cliange  which  we  are 
now  about  to  encoimler/  But  in  hira  the  sight  of  evii/and  the.  en-. 
deavour  to  remove'  ft,  were  han&y  <5V«r  disjoined ;  and  whdst  every- 
thing which  he  felt  partook  of.  tlie 'despondency  wkh  wliich  tliatser* 
mon  opens,  everything ivliich  he  did  partxkcs  of  that  checnrfal  ac- 
tivity with  which  the  same  sermon  cIosie»  in  uitgiag  the  example  of 
the  Apostle's '^  wise  and  manly  conduct  anjudstrthe  dangers  of  stonn 
and  shipwreck.^  "  •  Very  different 'froiis  atfouAsellor  elfc  "  wise  and 
manly  cdriduct ''  was  a  writer  in  a  penodicai  work  of.  the  highest 
authority,  imblishfid  hi  No<vembef,'i83fi*  To  produce  a  terror- 
amongst  the  communlAy  for  a  ^dtlibdal  object  has  beeii  considered 
the  especial  function  of  a  corrupt  miBistet.  To  e)taggerate  real 
causes  of  alarm,in  the  endeavoun.  fto' tortify  the  heads. of  familieSv 
into  a  retreat  from  the  political  battle-field^  was  now  the  object  di 
a  factious  journalist.  He ' asked, -mrhat  hdk  been*  done  to  meet  this 
fatal  contagion  ?  Anticipating  thie  suddea  paralyzajtiCBv  o£  conv 
mexee-  through  every^liitib  of  our  body  politic,^-*wrth  proidigious. 
masses  of  artisans  sunk  atoo^e  into  tbe. depths  of  pauperism, — be 
asks  whether  tbe  mfinisters  have  considered  tb«L necessity  of  guard- 
ing  against  the  rapacity  of  monopolists  as  respects  f^od  and  fuel ; 
whether  they  had  begun  to  thitik  of  public  stbres  6f  bread:?  Have 
they  considered  what  ought  to  be  done  i  for  tlie .  iupplj^-rol  dun 
nlarkets,  tbe  regulzftionp  as  t<>,travellersv  iilnsv  add  pbblic  <t0QVey- 
ances  of  all  kinds  ?  "  Have,  tliey  even  dreamed  of  the  enorrtiou^ 
burden  of  care  that  ^ay  witto  A  wjeekr.  devolve  upoji  tliem  las.ai 
cabinet?"  Unquestionably  the  mitkisters  l^ad  not  so- dreamed^- 
They  knew  perfectly  well,  as  the  author  of  this  article  most  prob- 
ably knew,  that  any  interfet»^nce  wHh  the  law-5.  of  demand  and 
supply  would  render  a  temporary  disturbance  of  the  ordinary  in- 
tercoBiBe  between  man  anH  man,  between  town  and  country,  ten 
thousand  times  more  dangerous.  The  advice  to  private  persons' 
is  as  remarkable  for  the  nfiost  extra vagahit  seifehness,  as  the  advice 
to  the  government  is  conspicuous  for  ignorance  of  the  commonest 
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laws  of  political  ecoaomy.  Such  families  as  m^an  to  quit  the  town 
in  which  they  reside  ought  to  hold  themselves  prepared  for  iixv- 
mediate  flight;  the  civil  power  should  be  prepared  to  take  charge 
of  the  houses  and  property  left  behind;  the  opulent  n\ust  expect 
to  pay  dearly  for  such  protection,  "  but  they  have  a  right  to  <expect 
it."  When  ihe  desire  to  quit  the  town  becomes  general,  the  more 
that  go  the  better;  but  none  must  go  unless  they  have  tl>e  means 
of  conveyance.  There  sIkhiUI  be  lazarettoes  out  of  town  to  which' 
families  might  if  tliey  pleased  remover  care  being  taken  that 
families  of  the  same  class  be  placed  together.  Encampment^ 
might  be  allowed  under  proper  regulations.  All  tliese  recom- 
mendations are  for  the. runaways.  Those  who  have  the  courage 
to  remain  in  grcat.cities,  sQch  as  London,  are  not  U>  be  less  scrupu^ 
lous  in  manifesting  the  same  selfb>h  cowardice.  To  the  utmost 
practicable  extent  disfurnish  the  house.  Got  rid  of  all  superfluous 
domestics^  and  take  care  that  it  shall  be  tm[x>sstble  for  those  that 
are  retained  to  communicate  with  any  one  Out  of  doors.  All  ktter» 
and  supplies  of  food  must  be  received  from  the  police  messeQgfHrs*r 
They  must  be  drawn  up  to  a  window  of  the  first  floor.by  means  of 
a  rope  having  a  yard  of  chain  and  an  iron  pail  attached  to  it. 
Mixed  up  with  some  semi -medical  precautions,  the  article  sets 
forth  how  in  some  cities  this'i^est  destroys  here  a  sixth,  there  a 
fourth,  and  in  a-  third  town  a  half  of  the  population.  The  plague 
of  Marseilles,  the  plague  of  Messina,  are  examples  of  false  confi* 
dence.  To  excite  fear  is  a  true  mode  of  being  safe.  At  Messina, 
where  no  precaution  was  adopted,  "all  at  once  the  pest  was  found 
raging,  and  the  populace  rose  in  the  frenzy  cf  wrath  and  despair, 
and  glutted  themselves  with  murder/**  Marseilles  was  named 
without  a  word  of  *'  Marseilles*  good  bishop.'*  Tiicre  were  many 
in  Eni^hind,  lay  and  clerical,  wlio  remembered  noble  examples  in 
their  own  country,  of  the.  duty  of  the  rich  tathe  poor  in  such  a 
season  of  calamity,  and  they  followed  th(;m.  in  ilie  spirit  of  Chris- 
tian brotherhood.  PcrlKips  the  choLera  awakened  some  of  this 
feeling  wliich  had  been  too  Ion 2^  slumberinj^. 

The  Ministers  were  solemnly  warned  by  this  writer  of  the 
responsibility  they  incurred,  if  they  neiijlec ted  those  prepnrations 
which  they  alone  could  make.  "  The  more  rigorous  the  lav  s,  and 
the  more  strictly  they  arc  enforced,  .(he  more  certainly  will  the 
government  be  pronounced  a  merciful  one.'*  The  government  tlid 
not  neglect  preparation,*?,  and  diil  not  shrink  from  wise  precau- 
tions ;  but  these  were  of.  a  very  diSfercnt  cliaracter  than  such  as 
W^d  have  )>lungt^Ahe  whole  country  into  a  qonfuslon  far  more. 

♦  "  Quirtery  R^vbv  "  No.  xcL  KoTsabera  i^ir^.a^tide  viii. 
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dreadful  thatt  any  Tisitatron  of  tbe  most  pestilent  disease.  A  Cen- 
tral Board  of  Health  was  formed,  which,  in  a  circular  letter  dated 
from  the  Council  OflSce,  recommended  as  to  precautionary  meas- 
ures,  that  every  large  community  should  be  divided  into  sections 
to  form  distinct  Boards  of  Health,  each  to  consist,  if  possible,  of 
a  resident  clergyman,  of  a  number  of  substantial  householders, 
and  of  one  medical  man  at  least.  Such  boards  were  to  apporat 
inspectors,  each  of  whom  was  daily  to  visit  a  hundred  houses,  and 
upon  their  reports  to  endeavour  to  remedy  such  deficiencies  as 
might  be  found  to  exist  hi  the  primary  elements  of  public  health, 
namely,  food,  clothing,  bedding,  ventilation,  space,  cleanliness, 
habits  of  temperance,  prevention  of  panic.  With  regard  to  inter- 
course with  suspected  or  infected  persons  or  places,  they  strongly 
deprecated  all  measures  of  coercion  for  avoiding  communication, 
which  measures,  when  tried  upon  the  Continent,  had  invariably 
been  found  productive  of  evil.  Temporary  cholera  hospitals,  de- 
tached, insulated,  and  thoroughly  exposed  to  free  and  open  air, 
were  recommended  to  be  established.  Fortunately  the  good  sense 
of  the  English  people  prevented  a  natural  and  wholesome  alarm 
being  degraded  into  panic.  Religious  trust  and  active  benevol- 
ence were  much  better  supports  than  the  practical  atheism  which 
would  have  turned  domestic  servants  out  of  doors,  and  have  fled 
from  tbe  duties  of  social  life  to  seek  some  imaginary  hiding-place 
where  the  destroyer  could  not  come.  On  the  6th  of  November 
the  people  knelt  in  their  churches  to  utter  a  form  of  prayer,  whose 
words  would  not  be  forgotten  in  their  private  orisons :  "  Lord ! 
have  pity  on  thy  people,  both  here  and  abroad ;  withdraw  thy  * 
heavy  hand  from  those  who  are  suffering  under  thy  judgments, 
and  turn  away  from  us  that  grievous  calamity,  against  which  our 
only  security  is  in  thy  comp>assion."  The  visitation  of  this  ca- 
lamity, although  very  fatal  in  some  districts,  was  by  no  means 
extensive,  compared  with  the  aggregate  number  of  the  population. 
It  had  died  out  after  the  ensuing  summer.  There  had  not  been 
during  its  continuance  any  marked  interruption  in  the  ordinary 
intercourse  of  life,  and  in  the  communications  between  place  and 
place.  The  cholera  left  a  real  blessing  behind  it.  The  care  of 
the  public  health  from  that  time  became  a  duty  which  no  ministry 
could  neglect,  and  which,  after  many  experiments  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  fit  machinery,  placed  us  in  a  condition  not  only  to  miti- 
gate the  effects  of  any  pest  in  recurring  years,  but  to  elevate  the 
whole  body  of  the  people  in  habits  of  cleanliness  and  comfort,  and 
to  prolong  tbe  duration  of  life  in  village  and  in  city,  in  tbe  pleasant 
^•ids  and  is  tbe  dose  factories. 
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loathe  midst  oC  the  c^oler^  visita^ien,  Parliaineiit  assembled  qi^ 
the  6th  of  December.  In  the  King's  Speech,  first  of  all  was  recv 
ommended  a  careful  consideration  of  the  measures  to  be  proposed 
for  the  Reform  of  Parliament ;  a  speedy  and  satisfactory  s«ttle^ 
ment  of  the  question  becoming  daily  of  more  pressing  importance 
to  the  security  of  the  State  and  to  the  contentment  and  welfare  ol 
his  majesty's  people.  On  the  12th  of  December,  lord  John  Ru&i 
sell  introduced  the  new  Bill  for  Parliamentary  Reform.  It  was  in 
many  respects  really  a  new  measure.  The  results  of  the  Census 
of  April  had  been  obtained.  The  Census  of  1821  had  been  found 
a  fallacious  guide  as  to  what  boroughs  ought  or  ought  not  to  be 
disfranchised.  Taking  the  Census  of  1831  as  the  basis  of  the  pop- 
ulation test,  the  boundaries  of  towns,  which  had  been  carefully 
surveyed,  were  included  in  the  boroughs  of  which  they  had  pre* 
viously  formed  no  part.  A  mixed  test  of  the  importance  of  bor- 
oughs was  to  be  determined  by  the  number  of  persons,  the  number 
of  houses  and  the  amount  of  assessed  taxes  paid.  The  disfran* 
chised  boroughs  were  still  to  be  fifty-six,  though  the  list  of  those 
to  be  placed  in  what  was  called  Schedule  A  was  materially  y^urled 
from  that  formerly  proposed.  Schedule  B,  of  boroughs  to  return 
only  one  member,  was  now  reduced  from  forty-one  to  thirty,  whilst 
others  which  had  formerly  been  in  this  schedule  were  to  be  takeo 
out,  and  to  return  two  members.  These  variations  from  the  former 
scheme  were  rendered  necessary  chiefly  by  the  determination  of 
the  government  not  to  diminish  the  number  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, continuing  the  number  as  it  then-  stood  of  six  hundred  and 
fifty-eight.  Some  of  the  most  ardent  Reformers  thought  that  th^ 
Bill  was  impaired  by  these  alterations.  Sir  Robert  Peel  taunted 
the  ministers  with  having  adopted  amendments  offered  from  his 
side  of  the  House,  but  nevertheless  expressed  his  determination  o{ 
giving  to  the  principle  of  this  Bill  a  steady  and  firm  opposition, 
On  the  second  reading  in  the  House  of  Commons  there  was  a  de- 
bate of  two  nights,  terminating  on  the  morning  of  Sunday  the  i8th, 
when  the  ministerial  majority  was  a  hundred  and  sixty-two.  Par- 
liament was  now  adjourned  to  the  17th  of  January. 

To  follow  the  progress  of  the  Refonn  Bill  through  the  House 
of  Commons  during  the  next  two  months  would  be  impossible  for 
us  to  attempt,  even  if  the  details  of  the  conflict — in  which  the  clev- 
erness, pertinacity,  and  unfairness  of  the  opposition  were  strik- 
ingly in  contrast  with  the  good-humoured  steadiness  of  lord 
Althorp,  and  the  impassability  of  lord  John  Russell — were  less 
wearisome  than  they  now  would  be  when  the  interest  of  such  a 
session  of  skirmishes  is  wholly  lost  in  the  result  of  the  ipreat  bat- 
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tie.  The  Scotch  and  Irish  bflls  were  brought  fn  on  the  t9th  of 
Januar\'.  On  the  23th,  the  House  went  into  Committee  on  the  Eng- 
lish Bill,  which  Committee  was  hot  ended  till  the  iroth  of  March, 
(he  R'ei^ort  being  considered  on  the  T4th.  On  the  I9lh,  the  third 
reading  of  the  Bill  was  moved,  there  was  again  a  final  debate, 
Yf\  \VhTch  the"  combatants  on  each  side  were  marshalled  in  as  preat 
fiiimbers  as  on  any  previous  occasion.  In  a  House  of  five  hundred 
and  nhiety-four  members  the  Bill  was  passed  by  a  majority  of  a 
hundred  and  sixteen. 

On  Monday  the  26th  of  March  the  Reform  Bill  was  carried  up 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  was  read  a  first  time  on  that  day. 
There  was  a  general  opinion  that  the  Bill  would  not  pass  un- 
scathed through  the  Upper  House  without  a  large  creation  of 
Peers.  On  the'  7th  of- January  Sydney  Smith  wrote  to  the  count- 
ess Grey,  that  everybody  expected  a  creation  tt%  a  matter  of  course  : 
"  I  am  for  forty,  to  make  things  safe  in  "Committee."*  It  was 
Impossible  that  lord  Grey  should  not  have  felt  the  most  extreme 
reluctance  to  resort  to  so  bold  and  hazardous  a  measure.  Some- 
what later,  Sydney  Smith  wrote,  **  If  3*ou  wish  to  be  happy  three 
motjths'hence,  create  Peers.  If  vou  wish  to  avoid  an  old  asre  of 
sorrow  and  reprdach,  create  Peers."  Upon  this  letter  of  Sydney 
Smith,  which  was  addressed  to  lady  GVcy,  the  following  note  is  writ- 
ten by  herself:  "  Many  of  lord  Grey's  friends,  as  represented  by 
Mr.  S.  Smith,  concurred  in  the  o^^inions  expressed  in  this  letter, 
and  the  whole  of  the  liberal  press,  the  *  Times  '  in  particular,  urged 
the  necessity  of  creating  Peers,  with  alarming  violence,  and  did 
not  scruple  to  assert  that  even  the  life  of  an  old  and  timid' man 
should  be  sacrificed  for  the  good  cf  the  ccimlry !  And  had  the 
Bill  been  ai;ain  thrown  out,  there  is  every  probability  that  lord 
Grey  would  have  run  considerable  risk.  Fully  awaie  of  this  fact^ 
it  was  therefore  an  act  of  no  inconsiderable  cnuracre  to  resist  the 
entreaties  of  his  friends  and  tlic  o;  inio'n  of  the  public  ;  Lut  the 
event  justified  the  wisdom  of  his  dcnHion."f  The  "alarming  vio- 
lence "  of  the  liberal  press  at  this  subsequent  period'was  only  the 
reflection  of  the  more  ahrming  violence  which  then  prevailed 
throughout  the  country.  In  the  concluding  portion  of  his  speech 
on*  moving  the  second  reading,  lord  Grey  said,  "  My  lords,  I  admit 
that  we  have  of  late  heard  none  of  that  outcry  on  the  part  cf  the 
people  which  first  marked  tlie' progress  of  this  Hill.  In  its  place, 
a  fearful  silence  at  present  prevails. — a  silence  which'  may.  per- 
baps,  lead  some  persons  foolishly  to  imagine  that  the  people  are 

*  '*  MTtnoir,"  vo^  ii.  p.  134. 
'  t  "  Llfe^and  Opittfons  of  Charles,  Earl  Greyi  by  his  son,  the  Hon.  C.  Grey,'*  p.  z& 
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no  longer  looking  at  this  qiestion  with  the  9SLme  feelings  of  inter- 
est. But.  I  caution  your  lordships  to  beware  how  you  £orm  that 
opinion."  *  The  previous  strong  manifestation  of  popular  opinion ; 
the  formation  of  Political  Unions  throughout  tht  country;  the 
open  talk  of  making  force  prevail  if  reason  could  not  prevail,  liad 
produjced  some  alarm  in  the. Court.  Communications,  it  is  affirmed* 
had  passed  between  the  king's  private  secretary  and  lord  Wharn** 
cliffe,  in  which  the  royal  wish  had  been  expressed  that  the  opposi^ 
tion  to  the  Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords  should  be  less  decided. 
Lord  Grey  was  aware  of  some  partial  change  of  opinion.  He  said 
on  this  first  debate  on  the  second  reading,  "  I  must  confess  tliat  I 
look  with  something  like  hope  to  that  which  appears  to  be  a. sort 
of  approach  to  a  Cavourable  decision  on  the  part  of  this  House.** 
Lord  WharncliHe  and  lord  Harfowby  had  announced  to  him  that 
they  intended  to  vote  for  the  second  reading,  but  with  a  full  inten- 
tion of  striking  from  the  Bill  those  parts  which  they  deemed  the 
most  obnoxious.,  t  The  debate  was  carried  on  for  four  nights,  lord 
EUenborough  having  moved  as  an  amendment  that  the  Bill  be. 
read  that  day  six  months.  At  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  tlie 
14th  of  April,  the  Bill  was  read  a  second  time  by  a  majority  of 
nine — a  hundred  and  eighty-four  contents  ;  a  hundretl  and  seventy- 
five  non-contents.  There  were  votes  for  the  Bill  from  some  who 
had  been  absent  from  the  division  in  JS31;  some  who  had  voted 
against  it  now  abstained  from  voting;  seventeen  who  bad  voted 
against  the  previous  Bill  now  voted  for  this  Bill.  Jeffrey,  who  was 
present  through  the  debate,  described  it  as  not  very  brilliant,  but 
in  its  latter  stage  excessively  interesting.  Lyndhurst?s,  he  said, 
was  by  far  the  cleverest  and  most  dangerous  speech  against  the 
government ;  lord  Grey's  rei)ly,  considering  bis  a^e  and  the  time, 
really  astonishing, — he  having  spoken. near  an  Iiour  and  a  half 
aftei  five  o'clock,  from  the  kindling  dawn  into  full  sunlight.  Of 
the  aspect  of  tl^e  House  throui^h  that  night'the  Lord-Advocate  has 
left  a  striking  picture.,  t  The  benches  of  the  Peers  very  full ;  their 
demeanour,  on  the  whole,  still  and  solemn  ;  nearly  three  hundred 
members  of  the  Commons  clustered  in  the  space  around  the 
throne,  or  standing  in  a  row  of  three  deep  below  the  bar;  the  can^. 
dies  renewed  before  the  blue  beam3  of  the  day  came  across  their 
red  light,  and  bl.'izin^  on  after  the  sun  came  in  at  the  hiijh  win- 
dows, producing  a  strange  effect  on  the  red  draperies  and  dusky: 
tapestries  on  the  walls. 

Parliament  was  adjourned  for  the  Easter  recess  till  the  7th  of 

•  HansatvJ,  vo'.  x'\\,  col.  25.  t  Roebuck's  "  Whig  Ministry,"  vd.'ii.  p.  261, 

jft  GackUurar--'^Iiic  of  tiord /offreyyl' '  \&}.  i.  p.  330* 
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May.  Although  there  might  be  some  rejoicing  at  the  majority  for 
the  second  reading  of  the  fiill,  the  popular  conviction  was,  that  it 
was  not  safe  from  mutilations  which  would  have  materially  changed 
its  character.  For  three  weeks  there  was  incessant  agiftation,  far 
more  formidable  than  riot  and  window-breaking.  Petitions  from 
almost  every  populous  place  exhorted  "  King  William,  the  father 
of  his  country,"  not  to  hesitate  if  a  necessity  should  arise  for 
creating  Peers.  The  petition  from  Birmingham  to  the  Lords  im- 
plored them  to  pass  the  Reform  Bill  into  a  law  unimpaired  in  any 
of  its  great  parts  and  provisions.  On  the  day  appointed  for  the 
Parliament  to  meet,  the  Political  Unions  of  Warwick,  Worcester, 
and  Stafford  were  assembled  in  Birmingham,  at  New  Hall  Hill. 
It  was  considered  to  be  the  largest  meeting  ever  held  in  Great 
Britain.  There  was  a  solemnity  in  the  enthusiasm  of  this  vast 
body  of  people  which  may  awake  the  memory  of  the  fervid  zeal  of 
the  old  Puritans*  One  of  the  speakers,  Mr.  Salt,  called  upon 
the  vast  multitude  to  repeat,  with  head  uncovered,  and  in  the  luce 
of  Heaven,  the  words  which  he  should  repeat — and  every  man 
bared  his  head,  and  slowly  uttered  word  by  word  this  comprehen- 
sive resolve^-"  With  unbroken  faith  through  every  peril  and  priva- 
tion we  here  devote  ourselves  and  our  children  to  our  country's 
cause."  On  that  afternoon  the  House  of  Lords  went  into  Commit- 
tee on  the  Reform  Bill.  The  first  great  principle  of  the  measure 
was  the  disfranchising  of  the  boroughs.  Lord  Lyndhurst  moved, 
that  the  first  and  second  clauses  of  the  Bill  be  postponed.  These 
were  the  disfanchising  clauses ;  and  the  motion  was  carried  against 
ministers  by  a  majority  of  thirty-five.  Lord  Grey,  on  that  Monday 
night,  moved  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  should  report 
progress,  and  ask  leave  to  sit  again  on  Thursday.  His  motion  was 
carried.  The  interval  of  two  days  preceded  a  week  of  intense  ex- 
citement, such  as  the  country  had  not  Witnessed  in  any  previous 
stages  of  this  contest, — such  as  had  certainly  not  occurred  in  the 
memory  of  man, — ^perhaps  had  not  occurred  since  the  Revolution 
of  i68S. 

On  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  May  the  Cabinet,  not  without 
some  apprehensions  of  the  ultimate  consequences  of  such  a  pro- 
ceeding, resolved  upon  asking  the  king  to  give  his  sanction  to  a 
large  creation  of  Peers.  Lord  Brougham  has  recorded  his  doubts 
as  to  this  step  in  the  following  words : — "  I  had  a  strong  feeling  of 
the  necessity  of  the  case,  in  the  very  peculiar  circumstances  we 
were  placed  in ;  but  such  was  my  deep  sense  of  the  dreadful  con- 
sequences of  the  act,  that  I  much  question  whether  I  should  not 
bave  preferred  running  the  risk -of  confusion  that  attended  the  loss 
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of  the  Bill  as  it  then  stood,  rather  than  expose  the  Constitution  to 
so  imminent  a  hazard  of  subversion."*  The  king  without  any 
hesitation  refused  his  assent  to  the  proposition.  "  His  Majesty's 
resolution  had  already  been  shaken  by  the  threatening  aspect  of 
affairs,  and  by  the  apprehensions  of  his  family  and  Court,  and  he 
not  unnaturally  shrank  from  so  startling  an  exercise  of  his  pre- 
rogative." t  ^^^  resignation  of  the  ministers  was  at  once  tendered 
to  the  sovereign,  and  the  next  day  was  formally  accepted  by  letter. 
The  details  of  this  audience  haTe  not  yet  escaped  into  the  materials 
for  history  which  are  found  in  private  memoirs.  Let  us  stray  a 
moment  from  the  dull  highway  of  politics  into  the  pleasanter  by- 
path of  a  private  interview  between  lord  Altborp  and  the  Lord  Ad- 
vocate of  Scotland.  "  I  went,"  writes  Jeifrey  on  the  9th,  "  to  Althorp 
at  ten  o'clock,  and  bad  a  characteristic  scene  with  that  most  honr< 
est,  frank,  irue,  and  stout-hearted  of  all  God's  creatures.  He  had 
not  come  down  stairs,  and  I  was  led  up  to  his  dressing-room,  where 
I  found  him  sitting  on  a  stool,  in  a  dark  duffle  dressing-gown,  with 
his  arms  (very  rough  and  hairy),  bare  above  the  elbows,  and  his 
beard  half  shaved,  and  half  staring  through  the  lather,  with  a  des- 
perate razor  in  one  hand  and  a  great  soap-brush  in  the  other.  He 
gave  me  the  loose  finger  of  the  brush  hand,  and  with  the  usual 
twinkle  of  his  bright  eye  and  radiant  smile,  he  said,  *  You  need  not 
be  anxious  alx)ut  your  Scotch  Bill  for  to-night,  for  I  have  the  pleas^ 
ure  to  tell  you,  we  are  no  longer  his  Majesty's  ministers.* "  Lord 
Althorp*s  parting  exhortation  to  the  Lord  Advocate  was,  "  Do  what 
you  can  to  keep  peace,  and  with  your  last  official  breath  exhort  and 
conjure  the  lovers  of  liberty  to  be  lovers  of  order  and  tolerance." 
On  the  evening  of  the  9th,  lord  Grey  announced  to  the  Lords,  and 
lord  Althorp  to  the  Commons,  the  resignation  of  ministers.  On 
the  loth  lord  Ebrington  moved,  that  the  House  should  address  the 
King,  expressing  their  deep  regret  at  the  change  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  Councils  of  his  Majesty,  and  to  implore  him  "  to  call 
to  his  Councils  such  persons  only  as  will  carry  into  effect,  unim- 
paired in  all  its  essential  provisions,  that  Bill  for  reforming  the 
representation  of  the  people  which  has  recently  passed  this 
House."  The  motion  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  eighty — ayes 
288 ;  noes,  208. 

For  one  week  the  nation  was  left  to  its  conjectures,  to  its  fears, 
to  its  anger,  at  the  position  of  the  government.  The  functions,  in- 
deed, of  a  government  were  suspended.  The  Whig  Cabinet  had 
gone  out  without  leaving  one  holder  of  a  subordinate  office  who 

•  *'  British  Constitution,**  1861,  p.  370. 
t  May— '*  Cotiicitatioiial  History,**  p.  1x9. 
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would  consent  to  join  the  government  which  the  duke  of  Welling- 
ton had  received  Jiutlioritv  from  his  sovereign  to  form.  But  though 
the  nation  was  in  suspense,  that  week  was  not  a  time  of  inactivity. 
In  every  populous  place  there  were  public  meetings ;  and  there 
was  scarcely  a  town  or  city  where  resolutions  were  not  entered 
into  that  petitions  should  be  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
praying  that  no  supplies  should  be  granted  till  the  Bill  was  passed 
unimpaired.  Mr.  John  Wood,— whose  political  character  was  dis- 
tinguished through  many  years  of  public  service  for  his  temperate 
support  of  liberal  principles,— on  presenting  a  petition  from  Man-, 
Chester,  signed  in  the  space  of  three  hours  by  twenty-five,  thousand 
persons,  stated  that  the  whole  of  the  north  of  England,  as  a  depu- 
tation which  brought  the  petition  informed  him,  was  in  a  state  of 
indignation  which  it  was  impossible  to  describe.  It  was  his  firm 
conviction  that  if  a  boroughmongering  faction  should  prevail,  the 
people  would  themselves  take  the  most  effectual  mode  of  stop- 
ping the  supplies,  by  telling  the  tax-gatherers  to  call  again  when 
the  Reform  Bill  was  passed.  The  dangerous  scene  coming  on 
which  Mr.  Macaulay  had  dreaded  when  the  first  Reform  Bill  was 
rejected  by  the  House  of  Lords  :  ♦'  I  do  not  predict,  I  do  not 
expect,  open  armed  insurrection.  What  I  apprehend  is  this, — 
that  the  people  may  engage  in  a  silent  but  extensive  and  persever- 
ing war  against  the  law.  I  fear  that  we  may,  before  long,  see 
the  tribunals  defied,  the  tax-gatherer  resisted,  public  credit  shaken, 
property  insecure,  the  whole  frame  of  society  hastening  to  dissolvi- 
tion."*  All  these  possible  consequences  presented  a  greater 
danger  than  the  threats  of  some  Political  Unions  that  they  would 
inarch  to  London  and  bivouac  in  the  Squares  ;  more  fearful  than 
the  protestations  of  the  Birmingham  Union  that  two  hundred  thou- 
sand men  should  go  forth  from  their  shops  and  forges  to  encamp 
on  Hampstead  Heath,  and  there  become  the  arbiters  of  the  nation's 
destiny.  Much  of  this-  was  wild  talk,  and  equally  wild  were  the 
speculations  that  the  duke  of  Wellington  had  resolved  to  put  an 
end  to  such  popular  demonstrations  by  the  power  of  the  sword.  A 
debate  ensued  upon  the  presentation  of  the  Manchester  petition, 
in  which  violent  expressions  were  employed,  touching  "a  fighting 
duke  and  a  military  government," — of  a  people  not  to  be  diverted 
fromtbeir  pur|M>se  by  "swords  and  bayonets."  It  was  stated  that 
the  duke  of  Wellington  had  stood  pledged  since  the  9th  to  quiet 
the  country  in  ten  days.  The  Scots  Greys,  quartered  at  Birming- 
ham, had  been  employed  on  the  Sunday  in  grinding  their  swords, 
as  was  afterwards  told  the  world  in  the  Autobiography  of  a  trooper 

*  "  Speeches  of  T.  B.  Macaulay,  corrected  by  hiiqselfi'*  p.  59. 
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who  held  some  strong  political  opinioas  in  common  with  oth^r 
members  of  his  corps,  and  was  punished,  as  many  averred  >vith 
some  appearance  of  truth,  for  the  too  free  expression  of  those  opin- 
ions. *  The  duke  of  Wellington  bad  other  business  in  hand  far 
more  pressing,  and  with  far  more  promise  of  success,  than  an  at- 
tempt to  govern  England  by  the  sword.  He  set  out  with  confidence 
upon  a  royal  commission  to  endeavour  to  give  the  necessary  cohe- 
sion to  the  variously  sliaped  atoms  whose  parliamentary  union  had 
thrown  out  the  Reform  Bill.  Out  of  the  conglomeration  of  these, 
a  road  was  to  be  formed  over  which  the  state  carriage  might  travel 
in  safety^t — ^not  a  macadamized  road,  but  one  constructed  of  round 
and  square,  smooth  and  rough  materials,  thrown  together  in  a  heap, 
to  become  serviceable  when  the  people  had  sustained  many  acci- 
dents with  fortitude,  had  ceased  to  be  impatient  of  unavoidable  ob- 
struction, and  were  reconciled'to  what  they  deemed  tyrannous.  Of 
the  failure  of  this  plan  the  duke  of  Wellington  gave  a  narrative  to 
the  House  of  Lords  on  the  17th  of  May.  His  majesty,  when  he 
was  left  entirely  alone  by  his  ministers,  had  sent  for  lord  Lynd- 
hurst,  "to  inquire  if,  in  his  opinion,  there  were  any  means,  and  if 
so,  what  means  of  forming  a  government  for  his  majesty,  on  the 
principle  of  carrying  an  ex;tiensive  Reform  in  the  representation  of 
the  people."  f  Lord  Lyndhurst  communicated  with  the  duke  of 
Weiiiogton,  and  the  duke  found  ^at  a  large  number  of  his  friends 
were  not  unwilling  to  give  their  support  to  a  government  formed 
upon  such  a  principle,  and  especially  to  resist  the  advice  which 
had  been  given  to  the  king  by  his  retiring  ministers.  His  majesty 
thought  an  extensive  measure  of  Reform  should  be  carried.  He, 
the  duke,  was  always  of  opinion  that  Reform  was  unnecessary, 
and  would  prove  most  injurious.  Nevertheless,  he  went  about  his 
task  without  any  object  of  personal  ambition.  No  part  of  the  Bill 
before  Parliament  was  safe,  but  undoubtedly  a  part  of  the  Bill 
would  be  less  injurious  than  the  whole  Bill.  The  duke  very  clearly 
pointed  to  a  sufiident  cause  for  his  failure,*— he  had  differed  with 
some  right  honourable  friends  with  whom  he  had  been  for  many 
years  in  habits  of  cordial  union.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  next  night 
in  the  House  of  Commons  made'  the  whole  course  of  the  negotia- 
tion perfectly  intelligible.  Lord  Lyndhurst  had  conferred  with 
him,  although  no  communication' was  then  made  by  the  express 
command  of  •  his  majesty — and  had  jtsked  whether  he,  sir  Robert 
Peel,  would  enter  into  the  king's  service  at  this  crisis — whether  he 
would  accept  that  office  which  in  political  life  is  supposed  to  be  the 

♦  **  Autobiography  of  a  Working  Man  "  (Somerville). 
t  Hansard,  vol.  xii.  col.  993. 
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highest  office  of  ambition,  on  the  clear  understanding  that  his  ma* 
jesty's  past  declarations  with  regard  to  Reform  should  be  fulfilled. 
"I  answered,"  said  sir  Robert,  *' under  the  influenjce  of  feelings 
which  no  reasoning  could  abate,  that  it  would  not  be  for  my  hon« 
our,  or  the  advantage  of  the  country,  that  I  should  accept  office  on 
the  condition  of  introducing  an  extensive  measure  of  Refonn."  * 
The  different  courses  taken  by  the  duke  of  Wellington  and  sir 
Robert  Peel  were  characteristic  of  the  two  men.  The  first  impulse, 
of  the  duke  was  to  obey  the  wishes  of  his  sovereign,  not  caring  for 
a  sacrifice  of  consistency.  Sir  Robert  Peel  took  a  broader  view 
than  that  of  a  dutiful  obedience  to  the  wishes  of  his  sovereign.  He 
saw  very  clearly  that  no  compromise  of  the  principle  of  Refoitn 
would  now  satisfy  the  expectations  of  the  people.  He  had  made 
a  sacrifice  of  his  consistency  on  a  jM-evious  great  occasion.  He 
would  now  maintain  it,  and^let  others  carry  the  measure  which  he 
held  to  be  dangerous.  These  personal  questions  are,  to  a  certain 
extent,  of  a  temporary  nature.  More  important  and  permanent 
are  the  Constitutional  questions  which  became  prominent  in  this 
ministerial  crisis.  In  the  debate  of  the  tyth  the  duke  of  Welling- 
ton said,  with  reference  to  the  proposed  creation  of  peers : — ^  I  ask, 
my  lords,  is  there  any  one  blind  enough  not  to  see  that  if  a  minister 
can  with  impunity  advise  his  sovereign  to  such  an  unconstitutional 
exercise  of  his  prerogative,  as  to  thereby  decide  all  questions  In 
tlus  house,  there  is  absolutely  an  end  to  tlie  power  and  objects  of 
deliberation  in  this  House,  and  an  end  to  all  }ust  and  ptx>per  means 
of  decision  ?**  In  answer  to  this  question  lord  Grey  said  :  <*  And 
I  ask,  what  would  be  the  consequences  if  we  were  to  suppose  that 
such  a  prerogative  did  not  exist,  or  could  not  be  constitutionally 
exercised  ?  The  Conunoos  have  a  control  over  the  power  of  the 
Crown  by  the  privilege,  in  extreme  cases,  of  refusing  the  supplies ; 
and  the  Crown  l^s,  by  means  of  its  power  to  dissolve  the  House 
of  Commons,  a  control  upon  any  violent  and  rash  proceedings  on 
the  part  of  ^e  Commons ;  but  if  a  majority  of  this  House  is  to 
have  the  power,  whenever  they  please,  of  opposing  the  declared 
and  decided  wishes  both  d  the  Crown  and  the  people,  without  any 
means  of  modifying  that  power,  then  this  country  is  placed  entirely 
under  tl>e influence  of  an  unconttollable  oligarchy.''  f 

On  the  I  sth  of  May  it  was  announced  in  both  Houses  that  Min- 
isters had  resiuned  their  communication  with  his  majesty.  As  the 
news  went  through  the  land  the  people  everywhere  settled  down, 
in  patience  to  abide  tlie  result.  On  the  i3th  lord  Grey  declared  in 
the  House  of  Lords  that  he  now  entertained  a  confident  expecta- 

*  Hansarrl,  vol.  xii.  col.   1074.  t  /biW;  col.  1006. 
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tion  of  being  able  to  carry  the  Refor^n  Bill  unimpaired  and  imme- 
diately. Upon  what  grounds  did  this  confidence  rest  ?  Lord  Grey 
and  lord  Brougham  had  an  audience  of  the  King  at  Windsor,  on 
the  17th.  The  King^  it  is  stated,  was  alarmed,  and  manifested  not 
only  emotion,  but  displeasure.  He  kept  the  two  peers  standing, 
contrary  to  usage  during  their  audience.  He  retained  his  private 
secretary,  sir  Herbert  Taylor,  in  the  room,  during  the  whole  time- 
Lord  Grey  and  lord  Brougham  declined  to  return  to  office  unless 
the  King  gave  a  promise  to  the  necessary  creation  of  Peers.  The 
promise  was  most  reluctandy  given.  Lord  Brougham  requested 
permission  to  have  it  in  writing.  The  words  of  this  document 
were  as  follows  :  "  The  King  grants  permission  to  earl  Grey,  and 
to  his  chancellor,  lord  Brougham,  to  create  such  a  number  of  Peers 
as  will  be  sufficient  to  insure  tlie  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill — first 
calling  up  peers'  eldest  sons.  (Signed)  William  R.,  Windsor,  May 
17,  1832."  *  The  ix)wer  of  creation  was  never  called  into  exercise. 
The  King,  through  sir  Herbert  Taylor,  employed  his  personal  in- 
fluence with  the  opposition  Peers  to  induce  them  to  desist  from 
further  attempts  to  arrest  the  course  of  the  Reform  Bill.  It  has 
been  stated  that  his  private  secretary — z  man  of  remarkable  sagaci- 
ty and  discretion — had  communicated  to  some  of  the  more  vehement 
of  the  Peers  a  narrative  of  what  had  passed  at  the  interview  at 
Windsor,  and  had  thereby  incurred  a  tremendous  responsibility. 
There  was  no  personal  danger  in  his  writing  a  circular  letter  to  the 
anti-Reform  Peers  in  general,  stating  "that  all  difficulties  to  the 
arrangements  in  progress  will  be  obviated  by  a  declaration  in  the 
House  to-night  from  a  sufficient  number  of  Peers,  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  present  state  of  affairs,  they  have  come  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  dropping  their  further  opposition  to  the  Reform  Bill,  so  that 
it  may  pass  without  delay,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  in  its  present 
shape."  The  pressure  of  the  royal  will  upon  the  Peers  was  uncon- 
stitutional "  This  interference  of  the  King  with  the  independent 
deliberations  of  the  House  of  Lords  was  in  truth  a  more  unconsti- 
tutional act  than  a  creation  of  Peers."  f  But  it  overcame  the  diffi- 
culties of  an  alarming  crisis.  It  saved  the  necessity  of  what  was 
popularly  called  "  swamping  the  House  of  Lords ; "  it  averted  the 
manifold  dangers  of  a  continued  resistance  to  the  wishes  of  the 
people  ;  it  removed  a  great  embarrassment  from  the  Cabinet, — for 
unquestionably  the  prime  minister,  the  lord  chancellor,  and  others, 
would  have  hesitated  to  use  at  all,  certainly  to  use  to  their  full  ex- 

*  Roebuck's  **  History  of  the  Whig  Ministry,*'  vol.  ii.  p.  331.  Mr.  Roebuck  states 
that  the  document  is  missing  from  the  papers  o£  Loud  Braugharo,  but  that  it  was  seen  by 
nany  persons  at  the  tune,  t  May,  vol.  i.  p.  ito. 
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tent,  the  powers  which  were  granted  to  them.  The  advice  tendered 
by  sir  Herbert  Taylor  was  at  once  adopted.  The  duke  of  Welling- 
ton withdrew  after  his  explanation  on  the  17th,  and  did  not  retiftfi 
to  the  House  of  Lords  till  tlie  night  after  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Bill.  His  wise  and  patriotic  example  was  followed  by  a  sufficient 
number  of  Peers  to  afford  a  decided  majority  for  the  ministers.  Oft 
the  2ist  of  May  the  discussion  of  the  Bill  was  resumed.  The  duke 
of  Newcastle,  after  several  of  the  clauses  had  been  passed,  said, 
with  bitter  irony,  that  he  would  recommend  to  the  Committee  to 
vote  all  the  details  of  the  Bill  at  once,  and  send  it  up  to  a  third 
reading.  The  business  in  Committee  was  finished  on  the  last  day 
of  May.  On  the  4th  of  June  the  Bill  was  passed  by  a  majority  of 
eighty-fotrr.  The  Commons  next  day  agreed  to  the  unimportant 
amendments  proposed  by  the  Lords,  and  on  the  7th  of  June  tfre 
English  Reform  Bill  received  the  royal  assent.  The  Reform  Act 
for  Scotland  and  the  Reform  Act  for  Ireland  were  also  quickly 
passed — the  Scotch  Bill  on  the  t3th  of  July;  the  Irish  on  the  i8th. 
After  the  experience  of  thirty  years  this  measure  has  been  de- 
scribed by  one  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  Parliament,  as  **  a  measure  at  once  bold,  comprehensive', 
moderate  and  constitutional ;  popular  but  not  democratic,  it  ex- 
tended liberty  without  hazarding  revolution.  ....  -That  ft 
was  theoretically  complete,  rtnd  left  nothing  for  future  *;tate5fnen  to 
effect,  its  authors  never  affirmed  ;  but  it  was  a  mastbHy  sfcttlement 
of  a  perilous  question."  •  ■  - .    .  r.--  ■ 

*  May,  "  Constitutional  History,'*  p.  357. 
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,  Boroughs. — Manufacturing  Towns. —  Scotland. — Ireland. — Approaching  meelinpq{ 
the  tieformed  Parliament. — Fears  of  Autl-Reformer^,— Extenslou  of  Popular  LiUta.' 
tiare  during  the  Crisis.  ->>;'>.  .  '  ■ : 

Parliament,  Jiaving  been  prorogued  on  the  i6th  of  August, 
was  dissolved  by  proclamation  on  the  3rd  of  December-  A  new 
parliament  was  then  summoned.  During  the  autumn  and  €arly 
winter  the  entire  ipopulation  had  been  engaged  in, preparing  for.th^^ 
reconstruction  of  the  entire  framework  of  the  representative  system 
with  which,  according  to  some,  a  u.ew  and  more  .glorious  temple  qf 
liberty  should  be  built  up.  ■  According  tq  others,  this  dis^'ointed  and 
dangerous,  scaffolding  of  modern  exi>erim^nt  would  perish  in  tha^ 
whirlwind  of  anarchy  which  was  soon  to  sweep  oyer  the  land^  Tlie 
preparations  for  a  general  election, were  altogethej  so  new,— ;so  enr 
tire ly 'different  from  the  rough  and  ready  Lcense  long  ass.ociatecl 
with  the  exercise  of  the  suffnige-:-that  many,  in  England  bcgjin  to 
think  with  regret  of  the  good  old  times  when  the  cath.at  the  -el^cr 
tion-booth>  amidst  the  bluster  of  counsel  and  the  cheers  or  hisses 
of  the  mob,  was  the  sole  test  of  th'e  freeholders  or  occupier's  right 
to  vote.  Wha,t  formalities  w^re  now  to  be  gone  through.  On  the 
2oth  of  June  there  was  ^JSGxed, on  the  door  of  every  .church  and 
chauel  a  notice,  requiring  all  persons  who  miglii  be  entilled  tovQtQ 
for  Knights  .of  ,tlie  3h:re  ijxrccp^ct  of  property  situate  in  tliat  par? 
is^h  or  township,  to  a:.nd  t\\?,  particulars  of  their  claims  tQ  t4ie 
overseers.  C  tlie  c^dms  tlius  made  the  overseers  were,  to  prepare 
a  list,  and  publish  it  in  the  same  nianncr  before  the  last  day  of 
July.  A  simiiar  procc::s,  with  some  slight  variation,  was  to-be  pur; 
sued  in  boroughs^.  ,  The  overseers  we^e  to  prepare  thp,li^t,an4 
parties  who  had  been  omitted  were  to  demand  the  insertiom  of  Uieir 
names.  But  now  arises  a  'second  process  'which,  whether  in  village 
or  in  town,^4s  for  a  fortnight  to.be  a  perpetual  source  of  disgussioa 
and  di^50jte,  at  every  n^ai'ketdinnerTtabie  and  ia  Jevery  clul>rooro^ 
PW?cKM?iiQ  tlieus^pacs  in  thejists  are  p  sen'i^  ^H^.<?&JS^iip?**HW 
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objections  are  made  ;  but  these  are  no  more  than  the  pleas  for  a 
judicial  investigation.  A  new  and  strange  machinery  is  to  come  into 
operation  between  the  1 5th  of  September  and  the  25th  of  October, 
to  separate  the  wheat  from  the  chaff.  The  great  winnower  is  the 
revising-barrister.  A  day  or  two  of  dispute  in  every  county  town 
and  in  every  borough,  and  then  the  object  is  accomplished  which  is 
set  forth  in  the  Act — "  it  is  expedient  to  form  a  Register."  The  lists 
are  duly  attested  and  copied  into  proper  books.  All  the  work  of 
swearing  and  cross-examination,  and  decision  of  the  returning-ofiicer, 
— who,  if  he  were  the  mayor  of  a  borough,  had  as  little  legal  knowl- 
edge as  mayors  commonly  possessed, — was  at  an  end.  Tlie  marginal 
note  to  the  statute  describes  in  a  few  words  what  would  be  the  result 
of  this  preliminary  investigation — **no  inquiry  at  the  time  of  elec- 
tion, except  as  to  the  identity  of  the  voter,  the  continuance  of  his 
qualification,  and  whether  he  has  voted  before  at  the  same  election.** 

The  proclamation  summoning  a  new  parliament  has  gone 
forth.  But  what  a  change  has  taken  place  in  the  arrangements  for 
the  approaching  hour  of  battle.  For  county  elections  the  polling 
was  to  continue  for  two  days,  and  to  last  during  seven  hours  of  the 
first  day,  and  eight  hours  of  the  second.  To  accomplish  this  the 
counties  were  to  be  divided  into  convenient  districts  for  polling. 
In  the  same  way  the  elections  for  boroughs  were  to  occupy  only  two 
days,  and  if  necessary,  polling-booths  were  to  be  erected  at  separate 
places  of  the  same  borough.  Not  altogether  would  the  immemoriaj 
election-row,  the  speeches,  the  fun  and  the  fight  beldw  the  hustings, 
be  discontinued.  There  would  be  a  nomination-day,  on  which 
protestations  and  pledges  might  be  duly  given,  and  the  troublesome 
querist  bowed  off  or  hooted  down.  After  the  nomination  the  hu- 
mours of  an  election  were  pretty  nearly  over.  There  wa.^  much  real 
business  to  be  done  in  committee-rooitts,  and  zealous  partisans 
hurried  to  and  fro,  and  whispered  magical  words  of  encouragement 
lo  voters  whose  consciences  were  too  scrupulous  for  a  sudden  re- 
solve. Eight-and-forty  hours  saw  the  end  of  all  this.  The  day  of 
payment  was  to  come  for  the  unhappy  candidate ;  probably  the 
petition  to  the  House  of  Commons  against  art  undue  return;  the 
(letermi nation  of  a  committee  to  put  down  bribery;  the  ranker 
growth  of  the  weed  after  the  scratching  over  of  the  ground  on 
which  it  flourished. 

If  the  modes  of  election  Were  altered  in  this  most  revolution- 
ary fashion,  in  places  which  had  retained  theif  old,  or  acquired 
xMt  new,  privilege  6f  sending  members  to  pirKitofcnt,"  hbw  much 
hiore  revolutionary  was  the  change  which  to^^t  away  thl§  right  from 
flfty-ftix  filxgiisli  boronghr  retfiprrffij^  'C6fi«dtiveiy  a  hutidred  nM 
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eleven  members :  and  which  reduced  the  number  o£  represent9^ 
tives  in  other  boroughs  so  as  to  take  a  hundred  and  forty-three 
members  out  of  the  old  scheme  of  representation. 

The  history  of  our  ancient  system  of  summoning  to  Parliament 
for  cities  and  boroughs  is  full  of  obscurity.  It  is  difficult  at  Hrst 
to  understand  how  places  which  could  never  have  been  very  popu- 
lous or  wealthy  should  have  been  selected,  in  common  with  towns 
which  in  very  early  times  were  great  marts  of  commerce,  possess- 
ing as  tliey  did  all  the  organization  of  municipal  government  which 
was  so  marked  a  characteristic  of  tlie  life  of  England  in  the  days 
of  feudality.  These  seats  of  industry  were  fitted  for  electoral 
rights.  Gradually  many  of  the  municipal  authorities  usurped  the 
rights  of  the  freemen,  and  became  themselves  the  sole  possessors 
of  the  franchise.  The  earliest  record  of  the  regular  existence  of 
the  House  of  Commons  is  from  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First 
The  list  up  to  tlie  time  of  Heury  the  Eighth  of  cities  and  boroughs 
sending  representatives  is  strikmgly  illustrative  of  tiie  stability 
as  well  as  the  mutability  of  human  aif airs.  Of  die  hundred  and 
fiixty-three  places  of  this  early  period  which  had  not  intermitted 
their  privilege  at  the  time  of  the  Reform  Bill, — returning  collect- 
ively tliree  hundred  and  thirteen  members,  —  there  were  only 
twenty 'nine  wholly  disqualified^  and  twenty-five  partially  di  squall- 
ed, for  want  of  a  sufficient  population  in  1832.  Mr.  Hallam  was  of 
opinion  that  it  would  be  difBcult  to  name  any  town  of  the  least 
consideration  in  the  i4Jth  or  1 5(;h  centuries  which  did  not  at  some 
time  or  other  return  members  to  parliament ;  and  he  concluded 
that  if  we  found  any  inland  town  or  seaport  which  had  never  en- 
Joyed  the  elective  franchise,  we  must  suppose  that  it  had  since 
emer^d  from  obscurity.  He  subsequently  quaUfied  tliis  opinion, 
although  true  in  the  rnain^  by  recollecting  exceptions  in  the  north- 
ern part  ol  England,  such  as  Sheffield  and  Manchester.*  Of  the 
petty  boroughs  of  the  1 5th  and  i6th  centuries  that  passed  into 
schedule  A,  we  can  scarcely  understand  why  the  number  should 
have  been  so  few,  except  by  referring  po  the  undoubted  fact  that 
representatiofi  was  often  regarded  by  the  burgesses  as  a  burden 
rather  than  a  privilege.  Their  old  custom  of  returning  members 
to  parliament  often  dropped  into  disuse.  John  Paston,  in  1472, 
writes  to  his  brother  Sir  John,  '^  Jf  ye  miss  to  be  burgess  of  Mal- 
don,  and  my  lord  Chamberlain  will,  ye  may  be  in  another  place. 
There  be  a  dozen  tmrns  in  England  that  choose  no  burgess  which 
oaght  to  do  it.    Ye  m2ky  be  set  ia  for  one  of  tho^^  towns,  if  ye  be 

*  "  Cunstittttioni^  Hiataqf,"  i;lyip.  m>. 
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friended."*  In  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI.,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth, 
there  were  forty^ix  new  writs  addressed  to  comparatively  petty 
places  with  the  exception  of  the  City  of  Westminster.  Few  of 
these  were  derived  from  a  popular  principle,  such  as  had  influenced 
the  early  constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons.  They  were 
called  into  Parliamentary  existence  for  the  purpose  of  strengthen- 
ing the  government,  whether  Protestant  or  Popish,  in  the  revolu- 
tions of  religion.  Of  the  boroughs  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  seven 
passed  into  Schedule  A?  of  tl>oso  of  Mary,  five  were  thus  dis- 
Irarichised;  and  of  those  of  Elizabeth  sixteen.  Cf  these  x^ooa- 
parativcly  modern  seats  of  venality  twelve  were  in  Cornwall. 

Of  ihe  fifty-six  English  boroughs  which  bad  been   scheduled 
into  a  pc  litical  death,  the  representative  history  wculd  be  exceed- 
ingly ctiriois  if  it  could  be  traced  not  merely  from  the  dry  rolls  uf 
Ijarliameiit,  but  frcm  the   secret  records  of  great  peers,  who  held 
not  only  these  very  obscure  places  to  do  what  they  would  with 
their  own,  bit  dominated  over  others  which  had  their  mark  upon 
them  in  scliedule  B.,  a^.d  even  over  others  which  had  no  mark  at  all 
*'What  right,"  exclaimed  Sydney  Smith,  during  the  discussions 
on  the  Reform  Bill,  '*has  this  lord  or  that  marquis  to  buy  ten  seats 
in  Parliament  in  the  shape  of  boroughs,  and  then  to  make  laws  to 
govern  me  ?"  f      I'bis  was  not  a  rhetorical  flourish ;  the  question 
was  founded  upon  a  well-known  fact.     "  The  duke  of  Norfolk  was 
represented" by  eleven  members ;  lord  Lonsdale  by  nine ;  lord  Dar- 
lington by  seven;  the  duke  of  Rutland,  the  marquis  of  Bucking- 
ham, and  lord  Carrrngton,  each  by  six.     Seats  were  held,  in  both 
Houses   alike,  by  hereditary  right." t     Marvellous  is  it  to   look 
back  upon  the  condition  of  some  of  the  nomination  boroughs, 
which  my  lord  handed  over  to  his  son  just  come  from  Eton,  or  to 
Vellum  the  Steward,  or  to  Mr.  Plumpkin,  a  neighbouring  country 
gentleman,  or  to  the  distant  rdatlon  in  the  County;  Militia  wlio 
calls  up  the  carriage  at  the  Opera,  or  to  the  barrister  who  has 
written  an  article  ih  the  "Quarterly,'* — as  these  nominees  are  de- 
scribed by  the  reverend-  humomt.     Foremost  is  old  Sarum,  which, 
in  1 831,  returned  two  members,  absolutely  with  a  population  that 
stands  in  the  census  thus,  — *,  as  too  small  to  be  enumerated. 
Nevertheless,  a  ceremony  of  choosing  two  burgesses  who  slioukl 
'  irfterpret  hh  patriotic  wirfhes  in  Pariiament  was  gone  through  by 
the  one  elector" -of  the  borough,  who  kept  the  ale-hoUse  at  the  foot 
'  of  tlie  venerable  rtound.     BiTutiber  borough,  also  returning  two 
*membfcrs,  was  in -Schedule  A — boiDugh  and  parish  having  tweftty- 

•  '*  Paston  Letters,"  Rimsay's  edition,  vol.  ii.  p.  71.         t  Speech  at  Taunlon. 
X  May,  *'  Constitutional  History,*' -p.  327. 
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one  inhabited  houses  and. six  uninhabited,  with  a  male  population 
of  fifty-six.-  The  railway- traveller  approaching  the  Redhill  station 
may  look  upon  the  picturesque  woods  and  beautiful  mansion  of 
Gatton;  Its  glory  is  departed,  for  no  longer  corae  out  u.ion  the 
lawn  the  seven  electors  enjoying  household  suffrage  to  return  the 
two  right  honourables  who  were  nominated  by  the  owner  of  that 
great  house.  Dunwich,  once  the  ?eat  of  the-  first  £ast-Anglian 
bishop,  was  washed  away  by  the  sea ;  but  it  had  not  lost  all  its 
splendour,  for,  out  of  its  fortyrfour  hovels  came  the  half-dozen 
voters  who  returned  the  earl  of  Brecknock  and  a  Commoner  to 
represent  them  in  Parliament.  The  changes  in  the  ccost  line  had 
made  Winchelsea  desolate,  but  no  changes  o£  society  could  deprive 
Winchelsea  of  it&  glorious  privilege  of  having  aa  potent  a  voice  in 
the  legislature  as  Liveqx>ol.  Most  vtaluable  were  such  places  as 
property,  for  the  nomination  to  them  w£ks  notoriously  sold.  The 
nomination  for  Gatton,  withoDt  the  estate,  was  held  to  be  worth,  a 
•huncbred  thousand  pounds  as  an  investment.  There  is  a  passage 
in  Locke's  famous  *^ Treatise  on  Civil  Government "  which  suffi- 
ciently shows  that  such  anomalies  of  English  representation  ex- 
isted at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  as  they  would  continue  to 
exlst'for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  -later.  " Things  not  always 
changing  equally,  and  privlate  interesrt  often  keeping  up  customs 
and  privileges  when  the  reasons  of  them  are  ceased,  it  often  comes 
to  pass,  tl^at  in  governments,  where  part  of  the  legislature  consists 
of  representatives  chosen  by  tlie  people,  in  tract  of  time  this  repre- 
sentation becomes  very  unequal  and  disproportionate  to  the  reasons 
it  was  at  first  established  upon.  To  what  gross  absurdities  the  fol- 
lowing, of  a  custom,  when  reason  lias  left,  may  lead,  we  may  be 
saitisiiecL  when  we  see  the  bare  name  of  a  town,  of  which  there 
reiEiaias  not  so  much  as  the  rtiins,  where  scaroe.  so  much  housing 
a&  a  sheep-cote,  or  more  inhabitants  than  a  shepherd  is'  to  be 
found,  sends  as  many  representatives  to  the  grand  assembly  of 
law-makers  as  a  whole  county,  numerous  in  peoi^ie  and  powerful 
in  riches.  This  strangers  stand  amazed  at,  and  every  one  must 
csonfess  needs  a  remedy."  ■        .  : 

The  electors  of  the  favoured  Nomination  Biorough^,  whether 
voters  by  scot  and  lot,  or  potwallopers,  or  holding  .by  burgage  ten* 
bre,  had  little  cause' to  weep  over  what  some  parliamentary  orators 
called  the  extinction  of  aacient  rights.  They  had  a  very  smaU 
share  in  the  division  of  the  spoil.  A  leg  of  mutton  and  trimmings 
at  the  Chequers  was  tlieir  general  reward  for  the  discreet  exercise 
oi  theirhoble-  pf  tvtleges.  -The  bWough  i>att^ns,  Whigs  or  Tories, 
— for  each  party  had  a  tolerably  equal  share  in  this  species  of 
Vol.  VIII.— 8 
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property, — ^put  die  purchase-money  into  their  pockets  at  every 
election,  without  caring  to  oil  the  machinery  which  worked  the 
mine.  When  Romilly  bought  his  seat  for  Horsham  of  the  duke  ol 
Norfolk,  the  **  free  and  independent  electors  "  had  little  advantage 
of  the  cash.  When  George  the  Third,  in  1779,  wrote  to  lord 
North,  **  If  the  duke  of  Northumberland  requires  some  gold  pills 
for  the  election,  it  would  be  wrong  not  to  satisfy  him,**  *  his  grace 
of  Northumberland's  electors  were  neces^rily  content  with  a 
bread  pill  or  two  without  the  gilding.  There  was  no  insurrection 
in  the  decayed  boroughs ;  no  threatened  march  to  London,  when 
their  electoral  privileges  were  quietly  buried,  never  again  to  i)e 
exhumed.  Not  so  noiselesii  was  the  grief  of  the  close  corpora- 
tions, who,  in  some  ancient  cities  and  manufacturing  towns,  re- 
turned the  representatives  of  populous  communities.  Sad  was  the 
day  of  December  when  the  mayor,  ten  aldermen,  and  twenty-four 
common-council  men  of  the  city  of  Bath  found  that  their  power  of 
choosing  the  representatives  of  fifty  thousand  persons  was  come  to 
a.i  end.  Dire  was  the  grief  when  Uie  bailiff  and  twelve  burgesses 
of  Buckingham  could  no  longer  do  the  bidding  of  the  lord  of  Stowe. 
With  dejected  looks  the  corporators  of  no  very  small  number  of 
boroughs  had  to  go  forth  into  the  market-place  to  proclaim  the 
writ  that  would  cease  to  be  a  symbol  of  their  exclusive  power. 
And  yet,  in  such  case,  what  was  called  the  respectability  of  a  town 
was  not  wholly  swamped  in  the  flood  of  democracy.  With  singu- 
lar  inconsistency  it  was  maintained,  in  the  case  of  Bath,  that  *Uhe 
first  member  elected  by  the  new  constituency  was  the  very  same 
gentleman  whom  the  corrupt  and  jobbing  corporators  had  returned 
for  six  or  seven  parliaments,  as  they  had  done  his  father  for  thre« 
parliaments  before."  f  1*^^  grief  was,  tliat  the  second  meaiber, 
whom  the  corporation  generally  chose  from  the  families  of  the  maiv 
quis  of  Bath  or  the  marquis  Camden,  was  one  of  those  **  extraordi* 
nary  missionaries  whom  Mr.  Hume  despatched  by  the  several  stage- 
coaches,  labelled  and  ticketed,  and,  for  ought  we  know,  specified 
in  the  way-bill,  as  members  to  be  chosen  for  such  and  such  a  place.'* 
What  has  Bath  gained  by  the  change  ?  asks  tiie  reviewer.  It 
gained  John  Arthur  Roebuck  instead  of  the  nominee  of  lord  Bath 
or  lord  Camden. 

Let  us  turn  from  what  the  Reform  Bill  destroyed  In  England 
to  what  it  created  or  restored.  Mr.  May  has  pointed  out  that  in 
1776  John  Wilkes  proposed  a  scheme  comprising  **all  the  leading 

*  Letters  of  Lord  NortU,  appended  to  Lord  Broughaoi's  "  Skttchei  ol  Statwaciv'* 
▼ol.  i.  p.  137,  edition  1S55. 

t  '*  (Quarterly  Review,"  toI.  xllx.  p.  a^j. 
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prindpks^  Parbamentary  Reform  which  were  advocated  for  tin 
oext  fifty  yoars  without  soccess^  and  have  been  scmttioQed  wltfaiit 
ear .  own.  time*''  We  refer  to  the  **  Parliamentary  History,"  and 
find  that  the  proposition  of  the  faunous  deraagogne^  who  then  tri^ 
umphandy  sat  in  Parliament  for  Middlesex,  was  to  give  an  in- 
creased representation,  to  the  metropolis;  to  lop  off  the  mean, 
venal,  and  dependent  borongbs ;  and  to  perniit  ^'  the  rich,  populous, 
trading  towiis  Birmingham,  Manchester,  Sheffield,  Leeds,  and 
others,  to  send  deputies  to  the  great  council  ©f  the  nation."  The 
motion  of  Wilkes  was  of  course  negatived  without  a  division.  The 
fertns  in  which  lord  North  told  him  this  would  happen  supply  an 
amusing  contrast  to  the  political  hypocrisy  of  half  a  century  later, 
Which  maintained  that  *^the  rotten  part  of  our  constiturtioiii "  was 
"a  thing  of  beauty  " — the  ornament  and  safety  of  the  State.  The 
member  for  Middlesex,  said  the  frank  and  good-humoured  minister, 
**  would  find  it  iko  easy  task  to  prevail  on  those  who  had  an  interest 
in  the  borough^s  on  whith  he  bestowed  so  many  hand  names,  to 
sacrifice  to  ideal  schemes  of  reformation  so  beneficial  a  species 
of  property."*  The  increased  rq>resentatioii  of  the  metropolis 
was  effected  by  the  Reform  BrU  in  the  creation  of  four  now  bor- 
oughs— Marylebone,  Finsbury,  the  Tower  Hamlets,  and  Lambeth. 
The  Sncrea^  of  Marylebone  ^  had  been  going  on  for  more  than  a 
century.  After  %he  building  of  Cavendish  Square  in  the  reign  ol 
George  f<h#'^irst,  M&rylebone  became  the  most  aristocratic  district 
bf  London.  There  were  f)v*e  huadted  and  seventy-seven  houses 
in  the  palridh'in  1739,  ^^  ^^  nrnnber  of  persons  who  kept  coaches 
W^  fhif  ty'live.  In  iS3r  the  number  of  houses  was  eleven  thousand 
six  hundred  and  ei^t.  The  statistics  of  the  nineteenth  century 
Would  have  little  regaiti  \6  the  number  of  coaches  as  an  index  of 
the  we&lth,0f  the  people.  The  returns  of  assessed  taxes  afford  a 
fcurer  CrileHon*  In  1^31  the  aggregate  amount  so  paid  for  each 
6ne  hundred  persons  was  16S/.  in  the  City,  1 50/.  in  Westminster, 
120/.  ih  Marylebone.  Finsbury  efxhibtted  only  three-fourths  of 
the  wealth  thus  hidicated  by  direct  taxation,  though  its  population 
was  greater  than  that  bf  Maf yleboae.  The  Torwer  Hamlets  con* 
tained  the  poorest  pbpulation,  with  the  greatest  commercial  wealth, 
it  ¥ras  the  seat  of  the  :docks  and  «f  ship'^butlding  yards.  It  was  a 
vast  maritime  city,  with  all  the  inequalities  of  condition  tliat  belong 
to  such  a  pof^tflttion.  The  Tower  Hamlets  paid  only  a  fourth  of 
the  ^Miount  of  assess«d  tkx^B  collected  in  Maryld^onv.  Lambelii 
PfsA  Ihe  «6at  6f  the  prilidp^  minofaoturi&g  industries  of  London. 
Hft^pttkti^n  wascfOttsideMiUyi'les^  tbatt-  that  of  tiae  other  ocii 
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metnopolitan  boroughs.  Its  lange  number.of  the  .sfisfllest  hbnseji 
was  balanced  by  its  largier  nnmberof  moderate-sued  private  houses-; 
especially  in  its  pleasant  southern  districts,  which  might  then  be 
called  rural.  Suc)i  were  the  populations  of  the  .metropolitaa-ndrth 
tlial  had  succeeded  *^  the  archers  t>f  Finsbury  and  the  citiaems'^hst 
come  a-ducking  to  Islington  ponds."  *  Such  .were  the  populations<o£ 
the  metropolitan,  south  tiiat  had  trodden  oat  the  memories' of  the 
bishop  of  Winchester's  palaee^  of  the  Liberty  of  the  Ciiirk,^  of  the 
Bear-garden,  and  of  .the  Globe^  r 

The  most  important  of  the  manufacturing  towns  which  attained 
to  the  dignity  of  sending  two,  members  to  Parliament  ouder.lhe 
Reform  tAct  were  Manchester,  Birmiifgham,  Leeds,  Sheffield,  Suiv- 
derland,  Wolverhampton,  Bolton,  Bradford, .  Blackburn^  iialiiax» 
Macclesfieki,  Oldliam,  Stockport,  Sloke-upon-Treat,  and  Stroud. 
BrigIrton,a  wealthy  and  fashionable  watering-place,  ihiia3  included  in 
this  catalogue.  Of  the  twenty-one  less  importaott  new  boroughs 
which  were  to  return  one  member,  the  chtef>commejPcial  towns. werfS 
Ashton-under-Lyne,  Bury,  Dudley,  Frome,  Gate&head,  ({udders* 
field,  Kidderminster,  Kenda],:  Rochdale*  Salford,  South-  Shield^^ 
Tynemouth,  Wakeiieki,  WarringtOia,  W^hitby,  Wbitel)a¥e)i,  anci 
Merthyr-Tydvil.  To  tins  cataiogue  were  added  Chatham  and 
Clttltenbam.  What  vast  chafig^s  in  the  whole. ^tructuce  of  society 
are  indicated  by  this  bare  enumeration!  WiU)  thia.hst  is  asso* 
dated  all  the  history  of  the  wondrou»  rise  of  the  te;tt|lf  m^nufac*^ 
tures,  dating  from  the  time  of  Arkwright  and  Crompton ;  .af>the  first 
rotatory  «team«engine  of  Watt,  erected,  at  WarringtonJurriyS?  ;  ^ 
the  power-loom  of  Cartwright.  How  suggestive  it  is 'of  il)e  vast 
changes  in  the  smelting  of  iron  from  tl^e  time  of  the  improved  ]^ro» 
cesses  of  Roebuck ;  of  the  openin^g  of  vast  beds  ,of  coal  that  lay 
useless  beneath  the  surface,  and  of  Uiq  workings  of  copper  aiul  tin 
mines,  whose  treasures  were  drowned  till'  the  peiv  ..pidweR  «| 
nH9chanics  had  made  them  dry ;  of  the  Bumberles^rbfsaMtiM  smH3 
that  had  been  callediiito  life  in  the  working  of  met^s  ;  of  ,^ie  di% 
coveries  of  chcjnistry,  whicKhad  dot)e  as  much  f/^  tthe  jti:lu3nphs  0I 
industry  as.  tlio  inventions  of  macNimi^^'  if  :the  iOppo^ersr  of  Uie 
Reform  of  [852  could  have  put  back  the  dial  o£  a  nali'Q^'s  progress 
for  three  more  decades,  we  mayaskhow.th^populalkwiof  Manche^ 
ter  and  Salford,  which  in  I831  was  two  hundr^ed  and  4wenty-seven 
thousand,  would  have  endured  -ilieir.  position! in  i36j&rwbeii  .their 
|[^opulation  was  four  hundred  sad*  sixty .ih6iiaandr  hoiv  Bif«>i^g;- 
ham^  which  in  iS$t  inra^ra  bwxdred. And -forty-two  thou^fti^  wc^kl 
iwnsieltin  xd6i  witii  twoLhoniktid^dlUliiinfiiiyriiirc^lKnUM^ 
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Leeds,  ^th  its  hundred  and  t weft ty-llVree  thousand  trouM  have  been 
content  when  it  had  reached  two  hundred  and  seven  thouuand  ; 
how  Sheffield,  with  its  hundred  and  twenty-six  thousand  would 
have  remai-ned  quiet  when  it  had  reached  a  hundred  anideighty-iiv^ 
thousand  ;  how  Bradford,  with  forty-three  thousand,: woiuld  hive 
fested  without  representation  with  a  hundred  and  six  /thousand. 
Since  the  era  of  the  Reform  Bill  there  liave  been  oLher  changes  in 
the  relative  importance  of' industrial  communities,  but  not  »o  tjrcat 
as  those  we  have  glanced  at.  Macaulay,  in  his  speech  on  ib<i 
second  reading  of  the  Reform  Bill,  exclaimed  against  the  doctrine 
of  finality — "  Wli"©  cart  say  that  a  hundred  years  hence  theic  miiy 
not  be,  on  the  shore  of  some  desolate  and  silent  bay  in  the  Heb- 
rides, another  Liverpool,  with  "its  docks  and  wirehouscs  ancl-end- 
less  forests  of  masts?  Who  can  say  that  the  hupe  chimiicys  of 
anotlier  Manchester  mav  not  rise  in  the  wilds  of  Connemara?  "* 
This  is  the  poetry  of  eloquence.  But  it  is  a  siicnificant  fact^  iUus»- 
trative  of  the  sane  principle,  that  '^another  Liverpool"  should 
have  arisen  on  the  spai'sely  populated  somh-veslcrn  shore  of  th« 
-Mersey  since  MacatU ay  talked  of  industry  and  trade  finding  out 
new  seats  ;  that  Birkenhead  shmikl  Jiavc-bccn  by  the  statute  of  the 
25th  of  Victoria  constituted  a  parliamentary  borough, — the  first 
borofigh  obtaining  the  right  of  re]>resentallon  by  the  onerjry  that  in 
twenty  years  produced  ii  .port  that  might  rival  those  of  famous 
<:iti€s  that  had  l>een  Rowing  for  centuries. 

•   We  miy  add  to  this  imperfect  notice  a  fe^v  words.  aUotit  the 
Reform  Act  for  Scotland.     The  number  of  its  repi^e'senta'tlvefe'had 
been  determined  by  the  Act  of  Union.     Wilkes  shrewdly  Said,  in 
'1776,  "  I  am  almost  afraid  the  forty-five  Scottish  gentlemen  among 
tis  represent  themselves."     In  1831  the  total  numl>er  of  county 
•voters  was  about  two  thousand  five  luindred  :  tlve  sixtv-siK  buTffhs 
liad  an  aggregate  constituency  of  one  thousand  four  htmdrckl  and 
fort)'.     Edinburgh,  with  its  population  of  a  hiimfrcd  and  si^xty-two 
thousand,  had  A  constituency  of   thirty-three  |>ersons;  Glasgow, 
wfth  its. two  hundred  and  two  thousand,-  fejoioetiintlie  same  num- 
ber of  capable  men  to  save  its  iohsbit&nts  fromUhe  -  trouble  sotne 
choice  of  afit-iaiid-i>i-oper  person  to  ^'represent  tbem  in  Parliament. 
The  great  authorities  who  domineered -oVei^ the- total  Scotch  elec- 
toral" body  of  four  thousand  were  under  the  doVrtihion  of  the  minis- 
ter of  the  diiy  who  distributed  patronage  iofC  the  governmettt,  and 
of  the  succession  of  suelh^ninlste^  h6«6  wa9^#'6re  activd  and 
adroit  thaa  the  second  lord  ]^lelville.    Those  wjip  went  to  Parlia- 
ment acieSupon  tlie  sotTncI  pnn'"cfi5!e^6f  tlie  Scol^lfcQCiAlyfeen3jarj 
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who  said,  *'that  his  invariable  rule  was  never  to  be  present  at  a 
debate  or  absent  at  a  division,  and  that  be  had  only  once  in  bis 
long  political  life  ventured  to  vote  according  to  his  conscience,  and 
that  he  found  that  on  that  occasion  he  had  voted  wrong."  *  With- 
out entering  minutely  into  a  description  of  the  wonderful  local 
machinery  by  which  this  extraordinary  system  of  representation 
was  managed,  and  of  which  system  Jeffrey,  as  Lord  Advocate, 
justly  boasted  that  he  had  "left  not  a  shred  or  patch,"  it  may 
be  sufficient  to  say  that  the  elective  franchise  in  counties  being 
enveloped  in  feudal  and  technical  absurdities,  and  thus  costing  a 
heavy  price  to  attain,  it  was  beyond  the  reach,  not  only  of  the 
lower  class,  but  even  of  the  majority  of  the  middle  and  many  of  the 
higher  classes.  Of  the  town  members  Edinburgh  returned  only 
one ;  fourteen  were  returned  by  groups  of  burghs,  each  electing  a 
delegate,  and  the  four  or  five  delegates  so  associated  electing  the 
representative.  "  Whatever  Ms  system  may  have  been  originally, 
it  had  grown,  in  reference  to  the  people,  into  as  complete  a  mock- 
ery as  if  it  had  been  invented  for  their  degradation.  The  people 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  It  was  all  managed  by  town  councils, 
of  never  more  than  thirty-three  members,  and  every  town  council 
was  self-elected,  and  consequently  perpetuated  its  own  interests. 
The  election  of  either  the  town  or  the  County  member  was  a  ma(r 
ter  of  such  utter  indifference  to  the  people,  that  they  often  only 
knew  of  it  by  the  ringing  of  a  bell,  or  by  seeing  it  mentioned  next 
day  in  a  newspaper ;  for  the  farce  was  generally  performed  in  an 
apartment  from  which,  if  convenient,  the  public  could  be  excluded, 
and  never  in  the  open  air.  f 

The  Reform  Bill  for  Ireland,  although  contributing  to  the 
general  improvement  of  the  representation  of  tlie  United  King- 
dom, was  a  much  milder  change  of  system  tlian  either  the  English 
or  the  Scotch  bills.  There  was  the  same  influence  of  great  patrons 
in  counties  and  boroughs ;  but  tlie  mode  in  which  that  influence 
was  principally  exercised,  through  the  right  of  election  in  many 
places  being  vestied  in  the  corporations,  was  taken  away  by  the 
Reform  Act  and  vested  in  ten  pound  householders.  There  were 
no  disfranchising  clauses  in  the  Act.  The  number  of  members 
was  increased  from -one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  five.  The 
franchisee,  however,  was  comparatively  very  restricted.  It  was 
somewhat  extended  by  a  statute  of  the  13  &  14  Victoria,  185a 

The  Elections  were  over  before  the  close  of  the  year.  ^  Accord- 

*  Haniard,  Third  Series,  voL^ii.  ool.  543,  from  a  speech  of  Mr.  CiUon,  memher  lior 
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Ing  to  the  estimate  of  a  journalist  of  that  time,  who  was  long 
famous  for  his  scrupulous  attention  to  the  accuracy  of  minute' 
details,  there  were  two  hundred  and  fifteen  gentlemen  who  occu- 
pied seats  for  England  in  the  last  Parliament  who  were  not  returned 
to  the  new  one.  Of  these,  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  were  anti- 
reformers.  In  Scotland,  eighteen  who  were  formerly  in  Parliap 
ment  were  also  not  returned.  In  Ireland,  forty- two  of  the  old 
members  ceased  to  sit.  Thirty  of  those  who  had  thus  lost  their 
seats  were  Reformers ;  but  they  were  pirincipally  driven  out  by 
Repealers.  Altogether  it  was  estimated  that  five  hundred  and 
eleven  ministerialist  reformers  were  returned ;  and  a  hundred 
and  forty-seven  who,  now  designated  as  Conservatives,  were  anti- 
ministerialists.* 

And  now  the  dreaded  Reform  Parliament  was  to  assemble  at 
the  end  of  January,  1833.  In  1835  a  sensible  traveller  in  England 
wrote  to  his  friend  in  Germany,  "  TJiose  who  compared  the  Reform 
Parliament  to  the  French  National  Assemblies  have  happily  been 
greatly  mistaken  in  their  calculations ;  otherwise,  instead  of  the 
tranquillity  and  satisfaction  in  which  England  lives,  the  guillotine 
would  be  already  at  work."  t  The  crisis  of  terror  through  which 
many  of  the  rich  and  fashionable  classes  ha(f  passed,  and  from 
which  they  had  not  yet  emerged  after  six  months'  experience  had 
shown  them  that  chaos  was  not  come  again,  is  described  by  one 
who  lived  in  the  exclusive  circles.  Five  days  after  the  passing  of 
the  Reform  Bill,  Mr.  Raikes  thus  writes  in  his  Diary : — ^"  I  do  not 
think  chat  in  all  my  experience  I  ever  remember  such  a  season  in 
London  as  this  has  been ;  so  little  gaiety,  so  few  dinners,  balls,  and 
fetes.  The  political  dissensions  have  undermined  society,  and 
produced  coolnesses  between  so  many  of  the  highest  families,  and 
between  even  near  relations,  who  have  taken  opposite  views  of  the 
question.  Independent  of  this  feeling,  the  Tory  party, — whose 
appreliensions  for  the  future  are  most  desponding,  who  think  that 
a  complete  revolution  is  near  at  hand,  and  that  property  must  every 
day  become  less  secure, — are  glad  to  retrench  their  usual  expenses, 
and  are  beginning  by  economy  to  lay  by  a  poire  pour  la  soif,  % 
Those  who  have  money  at  conunand  are  buying  funds  in  America, 
or  in  Denmark,  which  they  think  least  exposed  to  political  changes." 
One  of  the  chief  terrors  of  the  landed  aristocracy,  whether  Whig 
or  Tory,  was  that  tlie  Corn-laws  would  perish  under  the  Reform 

•••  Specatmv"  January  12,  1833. 
t  Von  Raumer — **  England  in  1835."  vol.  iii.  p. 

X  "  Carder  itnt  f^^trt  p^ur  la  soi/**—**  to  keep  a  pear  in  case  of  tlunt"  "is  eqtiira- 
knt  10  laying  up  somethio};  in  case  of  want* 
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Parliament.  **The  Unionists,"  writes  lord  Eldon  after  the  passing 
'of  the  Bill,  "  are,  it  seems,  nnanimous  for  a  repeal  of  the  Corn- 
laws.  The  abused  and  misled  lower  orders  are  all  for  this.  It 
will  ruin  them."  ♦  The  ex-Chancellor, — who  held  pretty  much  the 
same  opinions  about  commercial  freedom  as  the  traders  of  Worces- 
ter, who  denounced  in  a  petition  to  parliament,  '*  the  Free-trade 
system  "as  "a  reliance  on  the  doctrines  of  certain  sjieculative 
persons  called  political  economists,"  f — the  great  lawyer,  who  was 
the  smallest  of  statesmen,  believed  that  the  entire;  proHperity  of  llie 
country  depended  upon  the  expenditure  of  *•  the  landed  gentlemen  " 
with  **  tradesmen  and  m.inufacturers,"  and  that  the  ruin  of  the 
lower  classes  would  necessarily  follow  if  the  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws 
were  to  produce  the  lowering  of  n*nts.  Many  years  were  to  pass 
before  the  industry  of  England  should  be  freed,  even  in  a  Reformed 
Parliament,  from  the  crushing  weight  of  Corn-laws.  The  great 
minister  who  effected  their  repeal  was  a  most  strenuous  opponent 
of  the  Reform  liill  during  its  troublesome  and  dangerous  birth. 
Other  reforms  which  were  loudly  called  for,  or  faintly  suggested, 
and  which  were  then  denounced  as  **  infamons  projects,"  have,  to 
a  considerable  extent,  been  realized  during  the  course  of  thirty 
years.  It  was  asked  if  lord  Teynham,  the  author  of  a  pamphlet 
entitled  *'  How  it  must  work,"  was  of  "  same  mind,"  when  he  sug- 
gested the  reduction  of  the  National  Debt :  the  abolition  of  Excise 
taxation;  an  ascending  property  tax ;  aboHtion  of  slavery;  free- 
dom to  our  colonies  under  a  domesliic .  form  of  government  of  their 
own ;  abolition  of  bounties  and  monopolies  of  evt^ry  description ; 
a  general  plan  of  education  for  the  j>eople.;  a  revision  of  tht  Free- 
trade  system,  including  the  Navigation-laws  and  the  Corn-laws ;  a 
new  legal  code  of  cheap  justice ;  a  new  munfci[>al  system.  Accept 
the  plan  of  Henry  Francis,  lord  Teynham,  said  •  the  leader  of  the 
alarmists,  **and  then  England  will  be  brouglu  back  to  a  far  more 
enviable  state  of  civilization  than  that  which  she  enjoyed  in  the 
days  of  the  Heptarchy.  We  shall  have  neither  agriculture  nor 
commerce,  neither  manufactures  nor  trade  ;  we  shall  none  of  us  be 
embarrassed  with  superfluous  luxuries;  there  will  be  no  property 
worth  preserving  or  contending  *bout"  %  Marvellous  are  the 
changes  of  opinion  when  freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of  wri- 
ting are  established.  What  was  denounced  as  individual  madness 
thirty  years  ago  has  bccpme  the  established  belief  of  the  sanest 
nation  on  earth.  The  terrors  of  the  alarmists  at  the  "infamous 
projects  "  of  lord  Teynham,  seem  as  obsolete  as  the*  belief  of  king 

*  Twtss,  \'xjL  jii.  p.  jJBi.  1  JUnsarUi-vol,  *ii.  col.  1*7^ 

t'*  Quarterly  Review,"  vol.  xlviii.  pp.  553— S$4- 
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James,  that  witches  can  raise  storms  and  tempests  in  the  air,  eithei?  - 
bv  sea  or  land. 

There  was  a  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  temper  and  habits 
of  those  called  the  working  classes,  during  the  political  hurricanes 
of  1S32,  which  we  ought  not  wholly  to  pass  over,  although  there 
may  be  a  slight  approach  to  egotism  in  the  mention  of  it.  Whilst 
Jeffrey  was  exhorting,  his  official  friends  jn' §cotland  to  *'l:Ccp 
peace,"  there  had  been  at  work  for  two  or  three  months  a  little' 
instniment  for  calming  political  agitation,  at .  no  expense  to  the 
government,  called  "  Chambers's  Edinburghjournal."  There  was 
a  similar  instrument  in  England,  which  was  commenced  to  be  pub- 
lished  during  the  very  heat  of  the  Reform  Bill,  called  the  "Penny 
Magaicine."  In  the  first  number  of  that  weekly  sheet,  which  was 
issued  oh  the  31st  of  March,  1832,  it  was  proposed  to  lead  the 
popular  mind  to  ''  calmer  and,  it  may  be,  purer  subjects  of  thought 
tlian  the  violence  of  party  discussion,  or  the  stimulating  details  of 
crime  and  suffering."  "We  have,  however,"  said  the  editor,  *'no 
expectation  of  superseding  the  newspaper,  and  no  desire  to  super- 
sede it.  We. hope  only  to  share  some,  portion  of  the  attention 
which  is  now  almost  exclusively  bestowed  upon  the  folio  of  four 
pages,  by  those  who  read  little  and  seldom."  In  looking  back 
upon  his  work  of  that  period — work  which  he  regards  as  the  best 
labour  of  his  life — the  author  of  this  History. is  almost  surprised  at 
the  boldness. of  the  undertaking,  when  the  whole  country,  in  th^ 
opinion  of  many  unprejudiced  persons,  was  fast  verging  towards 
anarchy.  The  fact,  that,  before  the  year  was  out,  he  had  to  record 
the  regular  sale  of  two  hundred  thousand  copies,  warranted  the 
calculation  that  there  were  about  a  million  of  readers  for  that  mis- 
cellany alone.  Forty  years  before,  Hurkc  had  estimated  that  there 
were  eighty  thousand  readers  in  this  country.  The  sale  of  the 
two  unexciting  miscellanies  of  the  Reform  period  not  only  cfiered 
a  proof  of  the  vast  increase  of  the  desire  for  knowledge,  but  af- 
forded a  hope  that  the  old  system  of  governing  by  the  ignorance 
of  the  masses  was  rapidly  coming  to  an  end. 
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VTht  letter  F  indicates  those  Countiet  «liidi,  by  Schedule  F  of  the  Refond  Act,  ere 
divided  into  two  electoral  districts ;  F  a  is  prefixed  to  undivided  Counties,  to  which 
an  additional  member  was  given.] 

COUNTIES. 
Ercu^nd  and  Walks, — [Continuous  from  the  reign  of  Edward  I.] 


Members. 

.    .  2 

*        .  3 

.     .  2 

3 


Counties. 
Bedford  bh  ire 
F  a  Berkshire  .        . 

F  2  Buckinghamshire 
F  a  Cambridgeshire 

•  F  Coniwalf 2 

F  Cumberland 2 

F  Derbyshire 2 

F  Devonshire 2 

F  2  Dorsetshire  2 

F  Essex        .   ^ 2 

F  Gloucestershire 2 

F  Hamp&liire 2 

F  2  Hereiordshtre 2 

Fa  Hertfordshire a 

Huntingdonshire 2 

F  Kent 2 

F  Lancashire    .       .       .       .       .    .  a 

F  Leicestershire 2 

Lincolnshire  .        •        *        .    .  2 

Middieaex 2 

F  Norfolk 2 

r'  Northamptonshire  .  .2 

F  Northumoerland 2 

F  Nottinghamshire       .        .        .        .2 

F  a  Oxfordshire 2 

Rutlandshire 2 

F  Shropshire 2 


Counties.  Members. 

F  Somersetshire a 

F  Staffordshire a 

I  Suffolk a 

F  Surrey a 

F  Sussex a 

F  Warwickshire a 

Westmoreland a 

F  Wiltshire a 

F  Worcestershire a 

Yorkshire  (2  added  in  1821)    .        •    •  4 
[From  Henry  VIII.] 

Anglesey 

Brecknockshire        ...        •    . 

Cardiganshire 

Carmarthenshire 

Carnarvonshire 

F  Cheshire  .       .       .        •        •    . 

Denbighshire 

Flintshire 

Glamorganshire 

Merionethshire 

Monmouthslure  .... 

Montgomeryshire 

Pembrokeshire 

Radnon'shire    .        .        •        •        .    • 
[From  Charles  II.] 
F  Durham 


Scotland. — /n  the  Britith  Parliament^  from  the  t/nian  under  Anne* 


Aberdeen. 
Argyle 
Ayr  . 
Banff  . 
Berwick    . 
Dumbarton 
Dumfries 
Edinburgh  . 
Elein        . 
Fife     . 
Forfar      . 
Haddington 
Inverness 
Kincardine 
Kirkcudbright 


Latiark 

Linlithgow 

Orkney  and  Shetland 

Peeoles 

Perth 

Renfrew 

Ross 

Roxburgh 

Selkirk 

Stirling 

Suthemnd 

Wigton 

Bute  and  Caithnras,  ajtemately 
Clackmannan  and  Kinross,  alternately 
Cromarty  and  Nairn,  alternately   . 


Irbland. — In  the  Imperial  Par i.'amenfy  from  the  Union  under  George  III. 


Antrim  .         .        .        .        .        .        .3 

Armagh a 

Carlow     . 2 

Cavan 2 

v^iare  .        .        .         •        .        ■         .2 

V^OlK         .  •  .  .  •  a  ..2 

Donegal 2 

Down  2 

Dublin 2 

Fermanagh  .        .        .         .        .     .  2 

Galw.iy 2 

Kerry 2 

Kildare    .        .        .        .        .        .        .2 

Kilkenny 2 

King's   County 2 

Leitrim       .       •       •       •       •       »    •  a 


Limerick 

Londonderry 

Longford 

Louth 

Mayo 

Meath 

Monaghan       . 

Queen's  County 

Roscommon 2 

Sligo 


a 
a 
a 
a 
2 
a 
3 
a 


Tlpperwry 

Tyrone         ...... 

Waterford        ,        .        ... 

Westmeath 

Wexford 

I  Wicklow a 


.  3 
.  2 
.  a 
.  2 
.  a 


laa 
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Ekgland  AKD  Walks. 
[Continuous  from  the  reign  of  Edvard  I.] 

[The  letters  A,  B^  indicate  the  Schedule  in  which  the  Borough  was  placed  by  tha 

Rpforni  Act.] 


City  or 

Borough. 
A  Amersham 

Andover 
A  Appleby 
B  Arundel 
B  Ashburton 

Barnstaple 

Bath 

Bedford 
A  K'idwin 

Beverley 
A  Blechingley 

Bodmin 
A  Bramber 

Bridgenorth 

Bridgewater 

Bndport 


Coanty  wherein       Mem- 
situated,  bers. 
^Bucks)  .        .        .2 
(Hants)  . 
(Westmoreland) 
(Sussex) 
(Devon) 
(Devon) 
(Somerset) 
(Bedfordshire) 
(Wilts)  . 
(Yorkshire)    . 
(Surrey) 
(Cornwall)    . 
(Sussex) 
(ShroDsnire)  . 


(Somerset) 

(Dorset) 
Bristol  (CO.  of  itself,  local.y  between 

Gloucestershire  and  Somerset)  .        .  3 
BurySt.  Edmund's  (Suffolk)       .        '2 


BCalne 
Cambridge 
Canterbury  (co. 

Kent) 
Carlisle 
Chichester 
Chippenham 
Coocermottdi 
Colchester 


(Wilts) 
(Cambridgeshire)  . 
of    itself,  locally  in 


(Cumberland) 
(Sussex) 
(Wilts)   . 
(Cumberland) 
(Essex)  .        , 
Coventry  (co.  of  itself,  locally  in  War- 
wickshire) . 


Cricklade 
B  Dartmouth 
Derby 
Devizes 
Dorchester 
A  Downton 
B  Droiiwich 
A  Dunwich 
Evesham 


(Wilts)   . 
(Devon) 
(Derbyshire)  . 
(Wilts)   . 
(Dorset) 
(Wilts)   . 
(Worcestershire) 
(Suffolk) 
(Worcestershire) 


Exeter  (co.  of  it«elf,  locally  in  Devon). 
Glou<^ster(co.  of  itself,  locally  in  Glou.) 


Great  Marlow 
B  Grimsby 

Guildford 
A  Hedon 
B  Helfiton 

Hereford 

Hertford 

Honiton 
B  Horsham 

Huntingdon 
A  Ilchester 

Ipswich 

Lancaster 
B  LaunCeston 

Leicester 

I<eominster 

Lewes 


(Bucks) 
(Lincolnshire)         • 
(Surrey) 
(Yorkshire)    . 
(Cornwall) 
iHerefordsljire) 
(nertlordsbu'e) 
(Devon^ 
(Sussex) 

[Huntingdonshire). 
[Somerset) 
^Suffolk) 
Lancashire)  . 
[Cornwall) 
(Leicestershire)      • 
(Herefordshire) 


2 
3 

2 
2 
3 
3 

a 

2 

2 
2 
3 
2 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
3 


City  or  County  whereia 

Borough.  situated. 

B  Liskeard  (Cornwall) 

Liveqiool  (Lancashire) 

London  (co.  of  itself,   locally  in 
dlesex) 
A  Lost^thiel 
A  Ludgershall 
B  Lyme  Regis 

LVnn 
B  Milmesbury 

Malton 

Marlborough 
A  Milboume  Port 


Mem* 
bers, 


Mid- 


(C^mwaU) 
(Wilts)   . 
(Dorset) 
(Norfolk) 
(Wilu)   . 
(Yorkshire) 
(Witts)   . 
(Somerset) 


3 
a 

4 

3 
2 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
3 


(Sussex) 

Lichfield  (co.  of  itself,  locally  in  Staf- 
ford      ,        .2 

Lincoln  (co.  of  itself,  locally  in  Lin- 
coluthim)   ■ a 


Newcastle-on-upon-Tync  (co.  of  itself, 

locaTlyin  Northumberland)  .  ,  2 
Newport  (Hants)  •  .  .a 
NewSarum,  or  Salisbury,  (Wilts)  .  2 
B  Northallerton  (Yorkshire)  .  .  2 
Northampton  (Northampionsh)  .  2 
Norwich  (co.  of  itself,  locally  in  Nor- 
folk)     a 

Nottingham  (co.   of    itself,  locally  in 


Nottmghamshire 
A  Okehampton 
Add  Sarum 
A  Orford 

Oxford 
B  Peterfield 

Plymouth 
A  Plyropton 

Pontefract 

Portsmouth 

Preston 

Reading 
B  Reigate 
■»  Ripon 

Rochester 

St.  Aiban's 

Scarborough 
A  Seaford 
B  Shaftesbury 

Shorehatn 

Shrewsbury 

Southampton  (00. 
Hants) 

South  wark 

Stafford 

Stanitard 
A  Stcyning 

Taunton 

Tavistock 
6  Thirsk 

Totnes 
A  Tregony 

Truro 
B  Wallingford 
B  Wareham 

Warwick 

Wells 
A  Wendover 
A  Weobly 

Wi^n 
U  Wiltoti 


.  2 

(Devon)          .  .  3 

(Wilts)   .        .  .2 

(Suffolk)         .  .  a 

(Oxfoiidshire) '  .  a 

(Hants)  .        .  .3 

(Devon)          .  .  a 

(Do.)  .        .  .3 

(Yorkshire)    .  .  2 

(Hants)  .        .  .2 

(Lancashire)  .  .  2 

(Berkshire)     .  .  s 

(Surrey)          .  .  3 

(Yorkshire)    .  .  2 

(Kent)    .  ,2 

(Hertfordshire)  .  3 

(Yorluhire)    .  .  2 

(Sussex)          ,  .  a 

(Dorset)          .  .  2 

(Sussex)         .  .  2 

(Shropshire)  .  .  2 

of  itself,  locally  in 

.        .        .  .2 

(Surrey) .        .  .2 

(Staffordshire)  .  2 

(Lincolnshire)  .  2 

(Sussex)          .  .  2 

(Somerset)      .  ,  3 

(Devon) .        .  .2 

(Yorkshire)     .  .  2 

(Devon) .        .  .2 

(Cornwall)      .  .  2 

(Comwali)      .  .  2 

(Berks)   .        .  .3 

(Dorset)          .  .  3 

(Warwickshire)  .  a 

(Somerset)      .  .  a 

(Bucks).          .  .  a 

(Herefordshire)  •  a 

(Lancashire)   •  •  a 

(Wilu)   .       .  .» 
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City  or 

Winchester 
Winder 
B  Wood5t<)=?c 


CITIES  AND  BOROUGHS. 

Coun  t  V  wherein        A I  :n.>- 


-  \' 


(n::t").        .  .2 

ll3-'r:.  )  .         .  .2 

(0':f  itc'.shlrc)  .  2 
Worcester  (co.  ofitsc.f,  loca.y  in  Wor- 

cistfershirc)          .         .        .         *  .2 

■Wycombo.Chippin£(^acl:?)  .        •  '2 

AY'.nnoutli                 (ll.-..-tO  .        .  .2 

YinTihiiih                 ("N'^  fcl-        •  •  z 

York  (CO.  cf  itself,  loculy  in  Yorkshire)  2 

[Edward  II.] 

A  Ea^t  Orinstcad         (^-.i-cx)          .  .  2 

Retford                     (N/.l  )  ..        .  .2 
[Edward  1 1 1. 1 

Povcr                       (K-nt)    .        .  .  .i 

H.irwlch                   CE-».c->  .        .  .2 

B  Hyihc                       (K-'iit^    ._       .  . 

Kin'Xston-*r'cn-Hur(co..  t  f  itsc.f,  it> 

ci"y  ia  Yorksjiife)     .        •        .  '3 

M.ildon                       (E  sox)          .  .  2 

B  MiJhurst  ■  (Sivvs-^x)  •  .2 
Nc\vcist'.c-u'idcr-Lyn.-  (.Stuffonlshirc).  2 
Poolo  (CO.  o£  it»c.f,  l(w:a.Iy  i.»  Dorset) .  2 

Rlchnicnd                (Yorkshire)     .  .  2  | 

A  Romncy             .        (K.'nt^    .        .  .3, 

B  Ry2                           (Siis^f  x)          .  .  3  I 

$MKlwich                         (K'.M'l)     .           .  .2 

W.»yiiouth&  Me'.copb,:  R""!! (Dorset)   } 

A  Wiiichc.sca               (Sussex)          .  •  j 

[Heary  VI.] 

A  Gitton                      (Smtcv)          .  .  2 

A  Hjytesbury              (Wi'is)    .        .  .2 

A  Hindon                         (Do.)     .         ,  .2 

B  Westbury                   (Do.)     .        .  .2 

A  Woouon  Ba«^t        (D".)     .        .  j2 
[Edward  IV.]^ 

(Li'icu'n«.h!'c) 
(SIi- 


A  Bo5siney 

lk).->tou 
A  iJr.ickloy 
A  Cine  ford 

M.^.Iditoi.c 
A  Nv.'\v]-(jrt 

Pe.  ryn 
^     t*.;  <:l  orou.^h 
^  St.  M.chaci'a 


I  ■ 


Gmnlham 

Lu'llnw 

Wealock 


>'"sliirt)  •         i 
(Do. 

[Henry  VIII.] 
Bcnimaris  (A  )?;lescy)      .   • 

B^rw'.c  .>-ii;jor,-T\vci\'(:i».  ( f'jtS'?lf>. 
Brecon  (IJl'c  .nuc'cshirc)     . 

Biickr  £;h-im  (Biic  s)  . 

Cird.ff.  sh  irin'T  witli    ALcravo",  Cnw- 

brid"'--,  Kcn-:i  ■,  LLisitrisxei.t,  Lou^l.- 

or,  N^aih,  and  Swansea  \.G  amorgai;- 

«,h'r.')  . 

Card!  n't, •ihnrin'::  w!i!i  Abery  .tw'.thAc*.- 

j.ar,  n'ld  Lam^)et.;r  ^(...ii("i;;.ii'v!iire)   . 
C.irmirthcn   (co.    «f   i'.sc  f,   .oca;iy   ia 

C.inii.Trth'*nsl.i:x)        .... 
Ca.iiaivii-,  s!i '.line  w!ih  Co'iwtv,  Cilf- 

ci.'t'i,    N'jvlr.  aj-d  TwlJicii  (^Carna:. 

vo:isir.-t) 

C*io-t^:(co.  (  f  li.v-tj'f.  'fC^Vy  iiiChr'vlnre') 
D-':  bi  -h.  'hr.'i.  -  with  Hot  ar.d  Ruih- 

i.«  (D^.b";  !>.jr-()       .        .        .        . 
Fiint,  ''i^-*r  '   v.'ih  C'rrnvVy,  Op"- 

wv  ,  Ovw»rtn:<,  and   Rbydd'an  (Flinl- 

?hi    "^  .        .        .  '     . 

H'v«♦fo■^^v'<  t  ('*o.  cf  itself,  locally  i» 

Pcihbrohcihirc)  .        .        ... 


City  or  County  w!ierein        Mcno* 

n>:v-uvh.  ^     siiuatsd.  bers. 

Ml  .:n  u'y\,  sha'^In'r  with  N'cwport  and 

U*I< (Moi-moiirlijiilic)  .  .  ,  x 
Mont  >cmery(  Mor.t?omeryshire  .  .  t 
P'.'mbrol;e,   sharing" w!th    Tenby  and 

Wision  (P,;Tnbrolcc'^hirc)    .        .        ,  x 
R.idnor,    sharing     wth     Kevinlecce, 
•  Knicjhton,    Knucklar,   and  Rliayder 

(Radnorshire) , 

[Edward  VI.] 

(Cornwall) 
(Lincolnshire) 
(Nort  ham  p  tonsil) 
(•/ornwal.) 
(Kcrl)    . 
(I'onnv.-in)       . 
(Cnnnva..)      ♦ 
(N'ori!iamj.toi>sh) 
(Cornwall) 
(I).».)       . 
(Xoifolk) 
(C'ornwiii) 
(.Middies^jt)    . 

[Mar^.] 

(P>L>rk5)  . 
(Vork&hire)    . 

(liiiclis)  . 
(Oxfov(lshlrc) 
(Voiksl.irc)    . 
(No-.fo'.k) 
(Norihamptonsli 
(Yorkshire)    . 
(Xorthumberld) 
(Cornv.'.\ii) 

[E:iz.ibcth.l 

(Suffolk)         , 
(Devon) 
(Shroj-ihlrc)  . 
(Corowil.) 
(Haiits) . 
(Gloucey^terfhtrc) 
([.ancishirc)  . 


A  Si  ta-li 
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In  iht  British  ParKainent^  s.'n:e  thj  Uuion  under  Annt, 
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Linlithgow 
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Lanark  .    . 
Renfrew 
Lanark  .    . 
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Haddington 
Roxburgh 
Berwick 
Hafldinr;lon 
Lanark  . 
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Preble';  . 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Opening  of  the  New  Parliament. — Election  of  the  Speaker. — ^The  King's  Speech. — Mr. 
0'Ccmnell*s  Amendmenu — Declaration  of  Sir  Robert  Peel. — Coercioti  Bill  for  Ire- 
land passed  by  the  Lords. — Public  Healtli.— Observance  of  the  Sabbath. — Coercion 
Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons. — The  Coercion  Bill  passed. — Financial  Measures.—' 
Cobbtitt's  Motion  against  Sir  Robert  Peel.— Bill  for  the  Reform  of  the  Irish  Church. 
^Abolition  of  Slavery  in  the  British  Colonies. — EfiFects  of  the  Abolition* — Limitation 
of  Labour  in  Factories.— Bank  Charter. — East  India  Compaay's  Charter.— Proro- 
gation. 

On  the  29th  of  January,  1833,  the  new  Parliament  was  opened 
by  Commission.  The  Act  for  abolisiilng  the  oaths  to  be  taken 
before  the  Lord  Steward  had  come  into  operation ;  and  a  House 
of  Commons  was  at  once  formed.  The  attendance  of  members 
was  very  large.  One  of  the  new  representatives  of  Ireland,  Mr. 
John  0*Connell,  has  described  some  of  the  circumstances  of  that 
first  meeting.  His  father,  Daniel  O'Conneli,  he  says,  led  what 
might  have  been  called  his  "  household  brigade,"  namely,  his  three 
sons  and  two  sons-in-law,  down  to  the  House.  In  the  passages 
they  met  and  were  introduced  to  Cobbett,  habited  in  a  kind  of 
pepper-and-salt  garb,  in  fashion  something  between  that  of  a  qua- 
ker  and  of  a  comfortable  farmer,  and  wearing  a  broad-brimmed 
white  hat,  thrown  back  so  as  to  give  the  fullest  view  of  hfs  shrewd 
though  bluff  countenance,  and  his  keen  cold-looking  eye.  The 
"  household  brigade  "  proceeded  to  take  their  seats  upon  the  second 
bench  on  the  opposition  side,  somewhat  indignant  at  a  long  quizzing 
from  Mr.  Stanley's  eye-glass.  The  great  Irish  orator  was  more 
modest  in  selecting  his  seat  than  others  of  the  Radical  party,  who 
boldly  ranged  themselves  upon  the  front  bench,  as  if  to  awe  the 
Ministerial  Whigs,  who  were  immediately  opposite.  According  to 
the  Irish  member's  "  Recollections,"  William  Cobbett  was  amongst 
the  most  conspicuous  of  those  who  took  this  post  of  honour.* 
One  who  four  days  afterwards  records  what  he  saw,  says,  "  On 
ovir  entering  the  House,  and  turning  our  eyes  to  the  Treasury 
bench,  the  first  person  we  saw,  in  the  place  of  the  black-whiskered, 
bluff,  yeomanlike  lord  Althorp,  was  the  white-headed  veteran  of 
the  Radicals,  William  Cobbett,  who  had  taken  his  seat  above  the 

*  Recollections  aod  Experienctts/^  by  Joha  O'CoancU,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  18491  vol.  i.  chap,  i • 
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minis tCTy  and  thus,  as  it  were,  installed  himself  as  Leader  of  the 
Reformed  House  of  Commons."* 

The  first  business  of  the  Lower  House  was  the  election  of  a 
Speaker.  Mr.  Hume,  asserting  the  principle  that  it  was  necessary 
to  have  a  Speaker  who  should  represent  the  opinions  of  the  major, 
ity  of  the  House,  and  believing  that  the  majority  were  Reformers, 
proposed  Mr.  E.  J  Littleton,  the  member  for  the  southern  division 
of  Staffordshire.  Ho  was  seconded  by  Mr.  O'Conneil.  Lord 
Morpeth^  upon  the  principle  of  loolcfng  to  the  change  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  constitution  of  parliament,  considered  that  it 
was  most  advisable  to  have  all  possible  assistance  to  their  proceed- 
ings from  a  gentleman  of  long  practical  experience  and  tried  abil- 
ity. He  proposed  the  right  hon.  Charles  Manners  Sutton.  The 
debate  went  on  with  little  variation  from  the  usual  forms  of  parlia- 
mentary courtesy,  when  the  broad-brimmed  white  hat  of  the  singu- 
lar man  on  the  foremost  place  of  the  Treasury  bench  was  taken 
off,  and  up  rose  the  author  of  the  •*  Register,"  who  had  written 
that  he  was  bom  "  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  terrors  to  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  powerful  bodies  of  knaves  and  fools  that  ever 
were  permitted  to  afflict  this  or  any  other  country."  f  Out  of  that 
most  powerful  body  of  which  he  now  formed  a  part  some  of  the 
especial  objects  of  his  wrath  had  beeA  withdrawn.  But  many 
objects  of  his  old  hatred  still  remained — many  a  country  gentleman 
whose  class  he  had  denounced  as  unfeeling  tyrants  who  squeezed 
the  labourer  for  gain's  sake  ;  many  "  lords  of  the  loom,"  who  had 
been  designated  as  "  rich  ruffians ; "  many  of  the  "  education- 
canters,"  who  did  not  follow  out  his  theory  that  nothing  could  "  be 
good  with  regard  to  the  labouring  classes  unless  it  made  an  addi- 
tion to  their  victuals,  drink,  or  clothing."  Cobbett's  style  of 
speaking  was  as  strange  to  the  House  of  Commons  as  his  habil- 
iments. In  supporting  Mr.  Hume's  nomination  of  a  Speaker,  he 
began  with  these  very  plain  words  : — "  It  appears  to  me  that  since 
I  have  been  sitting  here  I  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  vain  and  un- 
profitable conversation."  He  objected  to  placing  a  man  in  the  chair 
who  had  already  received  large  sums  of  the  public  money.  The 
right  honourable  gentleman  had  been  for  sixteen  years  in  the  office 
of  Speaker;  he  had  received  every  year  a  salary  of  six  thousand 
pounds,  taken  from  the  starving  people  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland.  Mr.  Hume's  motion  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  two 
hundred  and  ten^  and  Mr.  Manners  Sutton  again  became  Speaker. 

On  the  5th  of  February  the  King  opened  the  Parliament  for 
^  the  despatch  of  business,"  according  to  the  formal  expression  of 

•  «•  Spectator,"  Fcbniary  a.  4  "  Kwl  RidMy*'  pw  18. 
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what  is  the  duty  expected  from  parliament.  The  despatch  of  bust* 
nesH  ill  that  one  se  ;sio;i  is  recorded  in  six  volume^  of  Hansard, 
containing  seven  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-four  columns 
ct  debate.  Great  measures  were  indeed  diticuased  in  both  Houses 
during  tiiat  sesnion,  which  lasted  tiil  the  29th  of  August.  During 
this  time  the  House  of  Commons  had  sat  a  hundred  and  forty-two 
dnys,  upon  an  average  of  nine  hours  daily.  The  usual  average 
had  been  four  and  a  half  or  five  hours.*  The  chief  objects  upon 
which  the  members  of  that  House  had  thus  vied  with  factory 
workers  were  suggested  in  the  King's  Speech :  the  approaching 
termination  of  the  charters  of  the  Bank  of  England  and  the 
East  India  Company;  the  state  of  the  Church,  more  particularly 
re.c::n-ding  its  temporalities;  the  Qiurch  of  Ireland;  the  necessity 
of  entrusting  the  Crown  with  greater  powers  for  conlrblting  ard 
punish'ng  the  spirit  of  insubordination  and  violence  in  Ireland, 
which  had  greatly  increased,  and  for  preserving  and  strengthening 
the  legislative  union  betwefen  the  two  countries.  There  were  two 
other  great  measures,  not  indicated  at  tiie  commencement  of  the 
session,  that  occupied  the  further  attention  of  Parliament — the 
regulation  of  infant  labour  m  Factories,  and  the  abolition  of  Slavery 
in  the  West-India  colonics.  To  the  task  of  dealing  with  many  of 
these  important  subjects,  both  Houses  applied  themselves  with  a 
sedate  and  earnest  spirit.  But  there  was  one  topic  in  the  King's 
Speech  winch  instantly  called  up  a  host  of  turbulent  feelings,  little 
in  accordance  with  tliat  s]^irit  of  brotherhood  which  some  enthu- 
siasts believed  would  in  future  render  the  House  of  Commons  nn 
assembly  altogether  labouring  for  the  national  good,  and  redeem  it 
from  its  old  character  of  the  cockpit  of  party.  The  Irish  moTnbers 
who  followed  the  leadership  of  O'Connell  came  away  "  with  hearts 
full  of  bitterness,"  after  li.stcnia':^  to  the  royal  speech,  believing  that 
the  only  part  of  it  which  the.King\s  in  Irmities  or  his  inclinations 
allowed  him  to  deliver  with  any  distinctness  was  that  in  which 
he  threatened  Ireland,  t  The  amendment  was  moved  1  v  Mr. 
O'Connell.  Never,  since  on  his  own  Irish  ground  of  agitation  he 
designited  Mr.  Stanley  a  "shave-beggar,''  had  he  ventured  rpon 
such  coarseness  as  he  now  thrust  upon  the  House  of  Commons, 
He  described  the  echo  of  the  King's  speech  as  "a  bloody  and  bru- 
tal Address;"  "a  bloody,  brutal,  and  unconstitutional  Address." 
Pity  it  was  that  the  remnrkable  powers  of  O'Connell.  the  **  Demos- 
thenic directness  and  vehemence,"  as  Jeffrey  described  the  oratory 

*  Hansnrcl,  3rd  scrips,  vo!.  xx.  co!.  oo'  '•  ^  Snt-^m^.TU  of  sir  Robert  In3.*iS|  uron  iufor- 
mation  der'.ve'.l  from  M-.  T\ic!;man,  an  cfficerof  the  House, 
t  John  O'ConnelU  vv4m  t.  p.19. 
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of  this  great  artist,  were  so  often  degraded  into  the  stteraAce  o£  a 
copioas  vocabulary  of  scurrility.  Mr.  Stanley  rej»lied  to  irbat  he 
called  *^  the  eloquent  and  forcible  invective  "**  of  the  honourabie  and 
learned  member  for  Dublin.  The  speech  of  the  Secretary  for  Ire*- 
land  was  something  far  more  telling. than  fnvective,  although  it 
contained  sufficient  bitterness  to  make  lasting  eaemies.  He  sdt 
forth  the  system  of  outrages  which  prevailed  in  a  laml  wbera  the 
law  was  a  dead  letter ;  where  the  law  was  insufficiant  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  insurrectionary  crime.-^where  no  witness  couldafford 
to  give  evidence,  where  no  jury  could  <lare  to  convict,  thoagh  the 
giiilt  of  the  culprit  were  as^  notorious  as  the  sun  at  Axyam^zj^  -**  No 
government  could  apply  itself  effieiendy.  to  the'remedjnog.^ol 
grievances,  unless  it  also  possessed  the  power  to  make  tho  ia»!S 
respected."  *  The  opening  of  Mr«  Stanley's  speech  was  received 
with  cries  of  '*  liravo  "  in  the  House,  Ind  even,  with  applaquse  in 
the  strangers'  gallery.  He  taunted  Mr.  O'Connell  with  ihe  dec* 
laratiour  that  he  would  relieve  Ireland  ^'from  the  yolce  of.  the 
Sassenach."  The  Government  mow  told  him  that  his  panacea  of 
Repeal  *'  should  be  resisted  to  the  death.^'  Such  was  the  -spirit  of 
courageous  defxance  that  won  for  Mr.  Stanley  the  name  id  ^the 
Rupert  of  debate."  Mr.  0*Conneirs  amendment  was  finally  re* 
|ected  by  a  majority  of  three  hundred  and  eighty-eight  in  a  Hoiis^ 
of  four  hnmdrbd  and  sixty-etg^it ;  a3^s^  40  ;  naes^  428y  0£  ius  forty 
supporters,  six  were  members  for  England^  two  for  Scotland,  ahd 
thirty-two  for  Irdand. 

The  debates  upon  the  Address  occupied  five  flights.  It  cert 
tainly  was  a  hational  benefit  that  much,  of  the  eloquence  which. bad 
been  expended,  both  in  England  and  Ireland,  for  the  excitement  oi 
popmhr  assemblies,  now  harmlessly  exploded  in  a  place  where  the 
freedom  of  debate  was  indeed  unlimited,  but  wiwre  no  demagogue 
eonl4  make  extravagant  statements  without  receiving  an.  immediate 
contradiction.  It  was  curious  that  the  great  Irish  Agitator  in  his 
eloquent  iaveictive  said  nO' single  word  tending  to  raise  .a  discussion 
al30ut  Repeat  '^  He  keeps  it^  and  prudently  Iceeps  ity^  said  Mr. 
Macaulay,  ^'for  audiences  of  a  very  different  kind.'''  O^Connell 
and  Cobbett  might  in. their  hearts  aspire  to  be  ^he  Danton  and 
Marat  of  a  new  National  Assembly.  Bat  the  House  of  Commons, 
with  all  its  renovated  s^it  of  deodocracy,  was  not  so  favourable  a 
theatre  for  their  coarscir  harangues  as  the  Hall  of  the  Catholic 
Asatociationor  the  farroer^s  talkie  of  a  country  town  on  market-day^ 
There  was  some  voice  of  the  past  in  that  old  Chapel  of  St.  Stephen, 
which  proclaimed  that  liberty  had  there  been  won  by  the  gentlemen 

*  Hansard,  voU  xv-  coU  ig^    ■  v 
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of  England,  and  that  if  it  ceased  to  be  a  place  where  the  habits  oi 
gentlemen  could  be  preserved,  it  would  cease  to  be  a  place  worthy 
of  the  efforts  which  had  been  made  by  tlie  people  to  renovate  and 
exalt  its  character. 

Looking  beyond  the  almost  solitary  attempts  of  the  English 
demagogue  to  speak  in  Parliament  so  as  to  set  the  poor  against  the 
rich, — hearing  something  more  harmonious  than  the  war-tramp  of 
the  Irish  leader  to  call  his  followers  to  skirmislies  or  pitched- 
battles  in  which  the  reward  of  victory  would  be  the  repeal  of  the 
union, — ^there  were  important  lessons  to  be  gathered  from  those 
five  nights  of  debate  introductory  to  the  practical  business  of  the 
session.  1  bey  pretty  conclusivdy  showed,  in  the  first  place,  that 
the  expectations  of  the  ultra-Tory  party  that  the  Reform  Bill  would 
be  repealed — that  another  Restoration,  more  joyful  than  the  royal 
triuii^)b  of  Charles  the  Second,  would  terminate  the  execrated 
career  of  the  Revolution  of  1832  * — were  sanguine  hopes  which 
would  be  quickly  dispersed  even  by  the  breath  of  him  who  had 
most  consistently  opposed  a  Reform  in  parliament  On  the  third 
night  of  the  debate  on  the  Address,  sir  Robert  Peel  thus  declared 
himself: — ^^^ The  King's  Government  had  abstained  from  all  un- 
seemly triumph  in  the  King's  speech  respecting  the  measure  of 
Reform.  He  would  profit  by  their  example,  and  would  say  nothing 
upon  that  bead ;  but  consider  that  question  as  finally  and  irrevo- 
csdily  disposed  of.  He  was  now  detemnned  to  ioolc  forward  to  the 
future  alone,  and  considering  the  Constitution  as  it  existed,  to  take 
his  stand  on  main  and  essential  matters — to  join  in  resisting  every 
attempt  at  new  measures  which  could  not  be  stirred  without  un- 
settling the  public  mind,  and  endangering  public  prosperity 

He  was  for  reforming  every  institution  that  really  required  reform ; 
bat  he  was  for  doing^  it  gradually,  dispassionately  and  deliberately, 
in  order  that  the  reform  might  be  lasting.''  f  Further,  the  appre- 
hensions of  many  who  in  common  with  lord  Eldon  thought  they 
saw  that  monarchy,,  peerage,  properly,  would  inevitably  sink  under 
the  rule  and  domination  of  democrats,  were  as  signally  disap- 
pointed, t  Sir  Robert  Peel,  indeed,  correctly  describes  the  no- 
tices in  tiTe  Order-book  as  promising  motions  for  new  laws  on 
every  imaginable  subject ;  for  simultaneous  change  in  everything 
that  was  established.  But  the  Order-book  remains  the  principal 
historical  record  of  sdiemes  which  were  in  great  part  the  wind- 
bubbles  of  new  members  who  thought  that  the  spirit  of  innovation 

•  See  "  Quarterly  RrmeMr/*  vol.  xlfii.  p.  589. 

t  Hansanl,  3rd  .series,  vol.  xv.  col.  385.  Given  also  Tcrfwtim  from  Hansan!,  in  sir 
R.  Peel's  "  Memoire,"   vol.  iu  p-  69.  (  Twias,  vol.  iii.  p.  ai6» 
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would  best  recommend  them  to  the  constituencies  by  urbich  they 
had  been  chosen.  Altlioagh  upon  |;reat  political  queations  the  dta- 
position  to  force  extreme  opinions  was  very  small,  yet  a  vast  mass 
of  crude  notions  was  evidently  afloat  upon  social  questions,  which 
many  with  their  strong  prejudices  and  small  knowledge  thought 
themselves  qualified  to  discuss.  The  complaint  that  the  new  par- 
liamentary system  did  not  work  well  was  not  confined  to  the  rem- 
nants of  the  anti-Reform  party.  Jeffrey  very  frankly  and  truly 
wrote,  after  the  House  of  Commons  had  risen  for  the  Easter 
holidays  :•— *'  The  friction  in  the  working  of  the  machine,  and  the 
consequent  obstruction  of  its  movements,  has  been  much  greater 
than  was  ever  known ;  and  thoughUhis  may  grow  less  when  it  has 
been  longer  in  use,  as  is  the  case  with  all  new  machines,  I  am 
afraid  part  of  it  is  owing  to  the  increased  number  of  independent 
movements,  and  part,  perhaps,  to  the  want  of  the  old  oiling  wbich 
can  no  longer  be  afforded."  • 

The  House  of  Commons  h;^vii\g  endured  ior  six  nights  the  in- 
cessant labour  and  excitement  of  the  debates  on  the  Address,  had 
now  a  short  interval  of  relaxation., and  calm,  whilst  in  the  Upper 
House  the  question  of  coercive  measures  for  the  repression  of 
Irish  disturbances  was  discussed  with  the  judicial  temper  of  tiiat 
assembly.  On  the  fift^nth  of  February  lord  Grey  intnxluced  the 
BUI  for  the  more  effectual  suppression  of  local  disturbances  and 
dangerous  Associations  in  Ireland.  He  stated  that  between  the 
1st  of  January  and  the  end  of  December,  1^32,  thece  bad  been  com* 
mstted  a  total  of  nine  thousand  and  two  crini/es, — ^homicides,  242 ; 
robberies,  11 79;  bui^laries,  401 ;  burnings,  568  ^  houghing  cattle, 
390  ;  serious  assaults,  161 ;  Hots,  203  ;  illegal  rescues,  353;  illegal 
notices,  2,094-;  illegal  meetings,  427;  injuries  to  property,  796;  at* 
tacks  on  houses,  723;  firing  with  intent  to  kill,  328;  robbery  of 
jLrmSf  117;  administering  unlawful  oaths^  163;  resistance  to  legal 
process^  8 ;  turning  up  land,  29 ;  resistance  to  tithes,  50 ;  taking 
forcible  possession,  2.  This  enumeration  sufficiently  shows  how 
large  a  proportion  of  the  offences  were  out  of  the  ordinary  coiu-se 
of  criminal  acts.  The  proposition  of  the  government  was,  to  give 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  power  to  forbid  objectionable  public  meetings, 
and  to  introduce  martial  law  into  districts  proclaimed  to  be  in  a 
state  of  disturbance.  The  Bill  was  read  a  third  time  in  tlie  House 
of  Lords  and  passed  on  the  22nd  of  February.  It  was  not  till  th^ 
27th  that  the  subject  was  introduced  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
Meanwhile  lighter  topics  might  there  be  dealt  with,  by  which  per- 
sonal hostility  would  not  be  so  easily  provoked.    Joseph  Peasi^ 

•Cockbiun,  ''Life  cf  Jeffrey,*'  T0l.i.fH 546. 
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having  been  elected  lor  the  soothem  division  oi  the  ^eotliKty  ol 
Durhaun,  appeared  mi  the  8th  of  February  to  take  bis  seat  in  the 
House.  He  obiected  to  the  oath  tendered  to  him,  and  prayed  to 
be  allowed  to  make  his  solemn  affirmation.  The  Spcfaker  having 
stated  that  without  the  sanction  ol  the  House  he  dardd  iuM  aUow 
this  course,  the  subject  was  referred  to  a  Select  Committee.  Al^ 
though  some  members  might  have  dreaded  thaf  the  stordjr  Quakeiff 
would  refuse  to  take  off  liis  hat  when  he  passed  the. Speaker's  chairs 
upon  the  Report  of  the  Committee  the  affirmation  was  allowed  to 
be  siA)8t)tuted  for  the  oath^  the  resolution  being  carried  amidst  the 
cheers  of  the  Home.  One  of  the  greatest  of  sociai  quesl}oiis»  the 
Health  of  the  People,  was  now  brongixt  into  view  by  Mr.  Siavrey, — 
a  gentleman  who  ha^  nev«r  ceased  for  thirty  years  to  promote  soncJ 
sound  measure  of  real  popiular  advantage  He  proposed  thaMa 
Comnrpittee  be  appointed  to  consider  the  best  -means,  c^  securii^ 
open  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  great  towns  for  the  healthful 
cterdse  of  the  population:  Mf.  Lan^b,  the  SecVetary  of  State,  re- 
gretted that  too  Bttle  attention  had  been  paid  to  thlfe  sab)ect  at  th« 
passing  of  Enclosure  Bffls.  On  t^iife  occasion  the  expediency  was 
suggested  of  throwing  open  the  gtounds  of  the  Regent's  Park,  which 
had  been  kept  so  long  closed  to  the  'pu^^ie**  The  tabic  of  the 
House  bad  been  covered  with  petitions  praying  for  the  better  oh^ 
servance  of  the  Sabbath,  tht  greater  part  being  presented  bV  sir 
Andrew  Agnew.  Upon  the  presentation  of  one  oif  these  petftlons. 
If- was  exphined  that  tbe  pr<^K>^ed  alteration  of  the  law  was  to  pre- 
vent  the  tyranny  by  WMch  Individuals  who 'followed  certain  trades 
on  that  day  were  con^jelled  by  their  masters  to- violate  their  con- 
sciences by  working  on  the  Sabbath.  Mr.  Cobbett  .brought  h|6 
strong  comnkm  sense  and  plain  English  to  deal  with  this  point.  A 
measure  to  prevent  master^  working  meft^servanCs  on  Sunday  would 
be  perfectly  nugatory,  unless  It  went  into  private  families :  •'*  Wer^ 
gentlemen  backward  in  employing  their  coaichmen;  their  grooms, 
and  then*  footmen  on  Sundays  ?  Whj*,  these  were  a  set  of  workmen 
Who  laboured  very  liard,  in  Hyde  Park,  for  instance.  TTiey  were 
Well  dressed  up,  and  l6oked  veryffine  with  their  gold-headed  cai»es, 
but  he  would  be  bound  to  say,  that  if  Ihey  had  their  choice  they 
would  much  rather  be  at  home  with  the  maids.'*  f  ''*be  Bfll  of  sir 
Andrew  Aghew,  which  was  truly  described  by  Mr.  M-  D*  Hiil,  the 
member  for  Hull,  as  **  a  Bfll  for  the  desecration  of  the  Sabbath  by 


*  The  JUgcofs  Faxk  w»»  laid  ont  io  yflU^     The  admussum  of  the  pnlklk:  it^  < 
fined  to  its  outer  roads  {or  vwenty-%ix  years,  they  being  entirely  excluded  Ircm  the  insMl* 
ttfthe'park  tilt  1838.  ^ 

t  Haiward,  vol.  x^c^t.  iii^* 
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'the  ridi,  and  for  the  observance  of  it  by  the  poor;" — which  was 
termed  bj'  lord  Althorp,  "  a  Bill  of  pains  and  penalties  uncalled  for 
and  mipolitic,  not  desired  by  the  public,  and  not  deserved  by 
them ; " — w^s  re  jetted  on  the  r  7th  of  May.  We  may  lastly  men- 
tion, before  we  proceed  to  notice  the  greater  legislative  measures 
of  this  Session,  that  although  there  had  been  some  mitigatfon  of 
the  Criminal  Code  so  as  to  render  capital  punishments  less  frequent, 
there  was  yet  much  to  be  accomplished  before  the  great  ♦^'•uth  was 
recognized  by  the  legislatare,  "that  laws  which  cannot  be  carried 
into  execution  without  shocking  th6  feelings  of  society  and  exciting 
sympathy  f»r  the  offender,  are  contrary  to  reason,  inconsistent 
with  morality,  and  opposed  to  the  interests  of  juslice."  These 
were  the  words  of  a  petition 'Signed  by  five  thousand  inhabitants  of 
the  metrojboKs.  On  the  debate  upon  this  petition  a  hope  was  ex- 
pressed that  the  Session  would  not  pass  without  a  more  general  ap- 
■plitatlon  of  secondary  punishments.  Mr.  Lamb  said,  that  the  sub- 
ject was-'ttftder  the  consideration  of  government ;  that  a  gentleman 
had  been  sent  out  to  America  to  investigate  the  system  of  second- 
ary punishments,  and  the  state  of  prison  discii^line  established  in 
that  coimtri'.  Thus,  then,  thli^ty  years  ago  we  were  only  preparing 
to  inquire  into  'One  of  the  m(5st  complicated  social  questions" of 
more  recent  tJMes.-  The  difficulties  of  the  question— difficulties 
which  have  become  far  greater  silice  the  grov^tlVof  the  Colonies 
has  rendered  tlie  system  ,of  transportation  almost  impossible — 
seem  principally  to  hax'e  induced  lord  Eldon  to  maintain  tlie'doc- 
trlne,  now  happily  obsolete, — that  the  fear  of  death  prevented  the 
commission  of  those  crimes  agairtst  which  it  \Vas  Vlii'ected.  In  a 
debate  on  the  i25th  of  Jtrne-  1832,  the  ex-Chancellor  said,  that  after 
the  experience  of  Iwlf  a  cfeitu^y  he  had  neVer  known  a  lawyer  or  a 
poHtician  who  was  able  to  point  out  to  him  what  to  his  mhid  was  a 
satisfactory  secondary  punishment.  The  legal  or  the  legislative 
mind  had  scarcely  then  associated,  in  the  smallest  degree,  the 
notloa  of. reformation  with  seconrdarr  punishment. 

On  the  27th  of  Februaiy,  in  the.  House  ofi  Commons,  lord 
Althorp  moved  the  second  reading  of  the  Rill  for  the  Suppression 
of  Disturbaojce  in  Ireland*  His  speeith  was  a  temperate  statement 
of  facts,  concluding  with  a  forcible  and  almost  eloquent  inference 
from  those  facts :  **  We  shall,  doubtless,  liave  divers  declamations 
i^  praise  of  liberty,  which  no  man  wishes  to  gainsay ;  but  the 
question  is,  is  it  from  a  state  of  liberty  that  Ireland  is  to  be  res- 
cued ?  Is  slie  not.lo.be  r:€scued  from  ajsiate  of  great  and  severe 
tyranny?  Fs  she  not  to  be  rescued  from  a  state  of  anarchy, where 
life  hsifi  no  safo^ty,  and  property  no  security  ?     Liberty  i»-flotne- 
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thing  more  than  a  name,  and  the  benefits  of  liberty  are  the  pro- 
tection of  life  and  property— the  protection  of  every  man  in  doing 
that  which  pleases  himself,  and  is  not  detrimental  to  society."* 
Very  different  in  tone  was  the  speech  of  Mr.  Stanley  on  the  same 
night.  The  terrific  outrages  which  he  detailed  supplied  the 
strongest  arguments  for  the  measure  advocated  by  the  govern- 
ment. But  there  was  an  object  beyond  the  passing  of  this  imme- 
diate measure  which  the  Secretary  for  Ireland  steadily  kept  in 
view  in  his  fervid  denunci<ations.  He  would  put  down,  if  possible, 
the 'Apolitical  domination '' which  prevented  the  free  expres.sioD 
of  public  opinion  in  Ireland.  In  his  hands  the  great  Agitator 
experienced- no  mercy.  He  quoted  the  words  of  a  ballad  which 
had  been  sung  in  the  streets  of  Kilkenny,  in  which  the  Sassenach 
tyrants — "  those  cursed  demons  " — must  quit  the  land,  and  poor 
Irish  captives  be  liberated,  "all  by  the  means  of  our  noble  Dan.'* 
Mr.  Stanley  asked,  with  bitter  emphasis,  **  Who  was  it  that  fur- 
nished to  the  ignorant  people  these  topics  of  declamation,  and 
then  condemned  the  outrages  which  has  been  caused  by  the 
hatred  and  discontent  which  he  bad  himself  excited/'  t  ^i** 
Stanley  brought  down  a  storm  of  indignation  upon  the  head  of 
Mr.  O'Connell  by  referring  to  a  speech  made  by  him  only  a  few 
days  before  at  a  meeting  of  the  working  classes,  in  which  he  had 
termed  the  members  of  the  House  "six  hundred  robbers  or 
scoundrels."  Henceforth  it  was  "war  to  the  knife"  between 
these  two  great  jxirliamentary  orators.  Whether  it  was  politic 
to  render  peace  impossible  between  the  government  and  the 
astute  leader  of  the  Irish  Repealers,  may  perhaps  be  doubted. 
Some  of  his  followers  might  have  wavered  under  a  milder  treat- 
ment* Very  few  now  disbelieve  that  the  charge  against  the  chief 
of  Mr.  O'ConneU's  lieutenants,  that  he  privately  said  that  minis- 
ters ought  not  to  abate  an  atom  of  the  bill,  was  substantially  true* 
The  cowardice  of  some  who  knew  its  truth,  and  had  not  the 
courage  to  support  the  member  who,  with  more  honesty  than 
discretion,  proclauned  it,  permitted  the  allegation  to  be  disposed 
of  in  the  next  session  of  Parliament  as  "  founded  upon  informa- 
tion that  was  erroneous."  On  the  adjourned  debate  on  the  1st  of 
March,  sir  Robert  Peel  supported  the  government  in  a  speech  of 
extraordinary  power.  He  referred  to  the  catalojjiie  of  crime  in 
one  province,  in  which  were  included  one  hundred  and  ninetv-six 
murders  and  murderous  attempts — crimes  of  insurrectionary  vio- 
lence.   "  One  hundred  and  ainety-six  murders  ? — why,  you  have 

•  Hanaard*  vpl.  xv.  cqI.  iaa6.  f  i^.^  col.  nb«      ' 
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fought  great  battles,  and  achieved  famous  victories,  at  a  less  cost 
of  English  blood  !  [An  Hon.  Member :  No,  no  ?]  No !  but  I  say 
emphatically,  Yes.  The  battle  of  St.  Vincent  cost  you  less.  The 
terrible  bombardment  of  Algiers  cost  you  less.  With  less  pro- 
fusion of  English  blood  you  rolled  back  the  fiery  tide  which  the 
exulting  valour  of  France  poured  upon  the  heights  of  Busaco. 
But  why  do  I  talk  of  battles  ?  Oh,  how  tame  and  feeble  the  com- 
parison between  death  on  the  field  of  honour,  and  that  deatli  which 
is  inflicted  by  the  hand  of  Irish  assassins."  *  The  debate  on  the 
first  reading  of  the  Coercion  Bill  was  carried  on  during  five  sit- 
tings. On  the  last  night  night  Mr.  O^Gotinell  spoke  with  his 
accustomed  force.  The  Bill  was  read  a  first  time  by  a  majority 
of  three  hundred  and  seventy-seven.  It  was  read  a  second  time 
by  a  majority  of  t\vo  hundred  and  seventy-nine.  But  it  was  in 
Committee  that  the  great  Agitator,  who  could  there  s^ak  as  often 
as  he  pleased,  was  most  effective.  "  He  was  free,'*  says  his  son, 
•*  to  meet  every  charge,  answer  every  argument,  throw  back  every 
taunt,  and  crush  with  overpowering  ridicule  every  puriy  assail 
ant."  t  The  Bill  was  read  a  third  time  on  the  29th  of  March. 
It  was  sent  back  to  the  Lords  for  their  approval  of  the  altera- 
tions in  some  enactments  which  ministers  had  thought  it  prudent 
to  make,  and  being  quickly  passed,  it  received  the  royal  assent 
on  the  2nd  of  April.  During  this  conflict  the  opinions  of  Mr. 
Stanley  had  been  so  strongly  expressed,  and  the  mutual  hostility 
of  the  agitators  and  the  Irish  Secretary  had  become  so  personal; 
that  he  removed  to  the  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  (vaca- 
ted by  viscount  Goderich,  who  becslme  Lord  Privy  Seal,  by  the 
title  of  earl  of  Ripon),  and  was  succeeded  by  sir  John  Cam  Hob- 
house. 

The  difficulties  of  the  government  during  the  first  session  of 
the  Reformed  Parliament  did  not  arise  out  of  the  affairs  of  Eng- 
land or  Scotland.  Their  financial  measures  were  not  very  strong ; 
they  were  compromises,  for  the  most  part,  of  large  demands  for 
the  abolition  of  taxes,  made  by  the  independent  members  of  the 
Reform  party.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  for  example, 
thought  the  tax  upon  ntf^spapers  a  bad  tax,  but  he  did  not  con- 
sider its  repeal  would  confer  a  benefit  equivalent  to  the  loss  the 
revenue  would  sustain.  He  would  reduce  the  duty  on  adver- 
tisements ;  he  would  repeal  the  taxes  on  particular  classes  of 
servants,  such  as  shopmen  and  bailiff's ;  he  would  reduce  the 
duties  on  soap ;  altogether  he  would  afford  relief-  to  the  amount 
of  more  than  a  million  and  a  quarter.     This  peddling  mode  of 

*  Hanssi^d,  vol.  xvi;'cd!.  ^5.         t  John  O'Conncl!,  "  Recollection^**  vol.  i.  p.  17. 
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looking  at  the  operation  of  taxes  long  continued  to  prevul,  for 
neither  the  legislature  nor  the  people  yet  understood  that  the  most 
oppressive  of  all  taxation  was  that  which  interfered  with  the  free 
march  of  industry ;  that  any  partial  reduction,  without  sweeping 
away  the  fiscal  regulations  which  hampered  the  operations  of  com- 
merce or  manufactures,  was  comi)aratively  worthless.  A  motion 
was  made,  on  the  26th  of  March,  by  Mr.  George  Robinson,  for  a 
Select  Committee  to  revise  the  existing  system  of  taxation  with  4 
view  to  the  repeal  of  those  burdens  which  pressed  .most  heavily 
upon  productive  industry,  and  to  substitute  an  equitable  tax  00 
property  in  lieu  thereof.  The  motion,  opposed  by  the  g(^vernment» 
was  negatived.  One  of  the  objects  contemplated  by  a  certaui 
class  of  reformers  was  the  return  to  a  paper  currency,  they  co&t 
tending  that  the  distress  of  the  country— a  distress  which  wa4 
always  assumed  rather  than  proved — ^\^s  produced  by  our  existing 
monetary  system^  Mr.  Attwood,  the  member  for  BirminghaiDi 
moved  for  a  Select  Committee  on  this  subject  on  the  z^nd  of  Aprili 
and  after  a  debate  of  three  nights,  an  Amendment  of  the  Chant 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  carried  by  a  very  large  majority.  Con- 
nected with  this  intricate  subject,  which  of  all,  others  demanded 
the  calmest  consideration,  was  a  violent  motion  of  ^Lr.  Cobbett.on 
the  iCth  of  May,  calling  for  an  address  praying  his  majesty  tQ 
dismiss  sir  Robert  P«el  from  the  Privy  Coimcil,.as  the  authqr  49^ 
the  Currency  Bill  of  181 9.  The  debate  upon  a.  proposition  so 
latterly  unreasonable  and  absurd  was^  r^n^ir)cable  for  a  speech  ol 
sir  Robert  Peel,  in  which,  replying  to  jLhe  taunts  of  his  pres^at 
assailant  and  of  others,  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  cottpn  weaver,  he^ 
said—"  they  taunted  him  with  the  obs^qrity  of  his  birtlv  as  if  theyv 
were  themselves  the  descendants  of  the  Courtenays  and  the  Mont- 

morencies So  far  from,  that  taunt  iQausiog  him  aaiy  sh^^me, 

he  felt  only  prQud."    Cobbett,  in  rising  to  reply,  was  received  with* 
the  strongest  manifestations  of  disapprobation.     V'^n  the  division' 
on  liis  motion  the  ayes  were  four,  the  noes  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight,     Lord  Althorp  then  proposed  that  the  resolution  should  not 
be  entered  on  the  minutes.     The  Speaker  explained  U>at  every 
proposition  is  entered  uix)n  the  minutes  the  moment  it  is  moved 
and  seconded,  and  that  therefore  he  must  put  the  question,  *'  that 
the  proceedings  be  expunged.*'     The  House  divided,  ayes,  two 
hundred  and  ninety r§ve  ;  noes,  four^     There  were  two  Irish  mem- 
bers who  voted  witli  the  niinorit\'.     We  record  this  to  notice  the 
mod^  in  which  a. member  of  parliament,  whether  lr\s\\  English,  or. 
Scotch,   not.. absolutely  devoid  of  the  commpnesf  principles  •  of , 
bonestyj,  may  be  led  by  the  violence  of  partisanship  into  a  really 
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ifsbonest  acHon.  Mr.  John  O'Connell  says,  "  I  was  one  of  four 
(mfortnnates  who,  amid  the  laug^hter  and  jeers  of  the  House,  went 
Got  in  favour  of  the  motion  when  the  division  came.  I  did  so,  not 
for  Cobbett's  reasons  but  my  own — namely,  the  mischiefs  done 
to  Ireland  by  the  oljject  of  his  wrath."  *  The  government  was  not 
less  successful  in  supporting  a  measure  in  the  House  of  Commons 
for  the  reh'ef  of  the  Jews  from  civil  disabih'ties.  That  Bill,  how- 
ever, was  lost  in  the  U]>per  House.  The  Lord  Chancellor  was 
unsuccessful  in  carrying  a  Bill  for  establishing  Courts  of  Local 
Jurisdiction  in  certain  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Jtwas  introduced 
by  him  on  the  28th  of  March.  In  the  debate  on  the  24th  of  June  it 
was  o^^posed  by  all  the  law  lords.  They  were  most  probably  moved 
thereto  bv  lord  Eldon,  who  denounced  it  as  "  a  most  abominable 
Law  Bill  of  the  Chanxrellor's,  one  of  the  most  objectionable  I  have 
ever  seen  proposfed  to  padiament."*  The  Bill  was  finally  nega- 
tived by  t34  to  t22.  In  these  minor  questions  success  or  defeat 
was  not  ImpoWant  to  the  stability  of  the  government.  The  great 
questions  of  the  session  which  followed  the  Irish  Coercion  Bill 
involved  a  rfcal  trial  of  strength. 

The  Kin^,  in  his  speech,  in  calling  attention  to  the  state  of  the 
Church,  and  more  particularly  to  the  Church  of  Ireland,  fore- 
shadowed a  contest  that  woifW  last  through  his  own  reign' and  not 
bd  perfectly  settled  in  another  reign.  Within  a  week  after  the 
meeting  of  Pariiamiertt,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ext^hequer  obtained 
leave  to  bring  ift  a  Bill,  to  alter  and  amend  the  laws  relative  to  the 
Church  Establishment  'in  Ireland.  On  the  irth  of  March  the  bill 
was  read  a  first  time.  It  was  brought'  forwat-d  dtfring  the  heat  of 
the  deblites  6n  the  b?ll  for  the  r^ession  of  Irish  disturbances. 
This  bill  for  the  reforrti  of  the  Irish  Church  was  considered  by  the 
mhifsters  to  be  "  a  heali«g  measure,"  necessary  to  be  immediately 
passed.  There  were  various  delays  which  prevented  the  prelimi- 
nary resolutions  being  debated  till  the  2nd  of  April^  The  details 
of  the  measure  of  reform  thus  cbntemplatdd  may  be  very  briefly 
stated.  The  total  revenues  of  the  Irish  Church  were  about 
;£8oo,'ooo  per  annum.  Upon  these  it  was  tfttended,  after  abolish- 
ing first-fruits,  to  impose  a  tax,  varying  according  to  the  Value  of 
livings  and  bishoprics,  exemptitig,  however,  all  livings  under  ;^2ooo' 
per  annum.  The  sum  thus  obtained  was  to  be  applied  under  Com- 
missioners to  the  abolition  of  church-cess,  the  augmentation  of 
poor  }iving.s,  atidfhe  building  of  glebe-houses.  Deans  and  chapters 
were  to  be  abolished  wherever  they  were  unconnected  with  the 
ctjre  of  souls,  and  ten  bishoprics  were  to  be  merged  in  those  that 

'■^  ** RrfcolUctioni,"  "v«l.  x.  p.  39.  '  f  Twiss,  vol.  ul.  p.  Joi. 
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were  to  be  preserved.     If  by  the  Act  to  be  introduced  any  new 
\-aluc  not  properly  belonging  to  the  Church  should  be  obtained, 
especially  from  the  large  increase  that  might  be  expected. from 
letting  episcopal  lands,  that  value,  estimated  at  three  millions, 
sliould  be  appropriated  to  the  exigencies  of  the  State.     In  the 
pissaj^e  of  the  bill  through  the  House  Mr.  Stanley  resisted  this 
appropriation,  as  an  alienation  of  Church  property,  and  proposed 
thitit  should  be  paid  into  the  hands  of  ecclesiastical  Commission- 
ers appointed  under  the  Act.     This  alteration  was  stigmatized  by 
Mr.  O'Connell  as  the  basest  act  which  a  national  assembly  could 
sanction.     It  was  however  carried  by  a  large  majority.     The  Bill 
finally  passed  in  the  Commons  by  a  majority  of  a  hundred  and 
ei<^hty.     The  second  reading  was  debated  in  the  House  of  Lords 
for  three  nights,  and  was  carried  by  a  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
votes  against  ninety-eight.     In  the  Committee  earl  Grey  was  de- 
feated by  a  majority  of  two  upon  an  important  clause,  upon  which 
the  Committee  was  adjourned, — a  movement  which  looked  like  an 
intimation  that  ministers  might  resign  if  the  bill  was  not  carried  in 
its  integrity.  This  and  other  amendments  were,  however,  submitted 
to,  and  the  bill  passed  on  the  30th  of  July.  The  Commons  agreed  to 
the  Amendments,  and  Mr.  O'Connell,  declaring  that  the  Lords  had 
not  made  the  bill  much  worse  than  Itey  found  it,  said  that  he  re- 
ceived it  only  *^  as  an  instalment  of  a  debt  due  to  Ireland."    There 
were  at  that  time,  as  there  still  continue  to  be,  many  steadfast 
friends  of  the  English  Established  Church  who  thought  that  this 
bill  was  really  only  an  instalment  of  some  healing  measure  that 
would  make  the  Irish  Church  cease  to  be  a  danger  and  reproach. 
There  were  many  who  thought,  as  Mr.  Macauiay  thought  in  1845, 
when  he  said  in  Parlianient,  "  I  am  prepared  to  support  my  opin- 
ion that  of  all  the  institutions  now  existing  in  the  civilized  world, 
the   Established   Church  of   Ireland  is  the  most  absurd."     On 
the  other  hand,  there  were  many  who  supported  the  exclusively 
endowed  Church  of  a  minority,  not  only  in  the  conscientious  belief 
that  its  revenues  ought  not  to  be  applied  to  secular  purposes,  but 
in  the  sanguine  hope  tliat,  by  preserving  it  in  its  integrity,  it  would 
remain  a  refuge  and  a  bulwark  until  by  the  progress  of  enlighten- 
ment it  might  grow  into  a  National  Church  in  the  truest  sense  of 
the  term.     Thirty  years  have  seen  very  slight  approach  to  the 
realization  of  this  hope. 

It  is  refreshing  to  escape  out  of  the  region  of  party  violence 
and  personal  animosity,  to  behold  the  legislature  applying  itself  to 
the  calm  consideration  of  the  best  way  to  accomplish  a  righteous 
act  of  justice  and  mei:cy,  of  which  the  first  condition  of  its  accom- 
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I^uhtnent  was  that  the  country  should  make  a  great  piecuniarry  sac- 
rifice. In  1823  Mr.  Canning  had  proposed  that  decisive  measures 
should  be  taken  for  producing  such  a  progressive  improvement  in 
the  character  of  the  slave  population  by  the  amelioration  of  their 
condition  as  would  prepare  them  for  participation  in  civil  rights 
and  liberties^.*  In  1832  lord  Althorp  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment, in  reply  to  a  motion  by  Mr.  T.  Fowell  Buxton  for  a  Select 
Committee  to  prepare  for  the  extinction  of  slavery  in  the  British 
dominions  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  moved  an  amendment 
which  was  essentially  a  repetition  of  the  resolution  of  1823.  For 
nine  years  no  sensible  effects  had  been  produced  by  that  resolu- 
tion. It  was  a  friendly  warning  to  the  Colonists,  but  it  was  un- 
heeded by  all  the  Colonial  legislatures,  with  the  exception  of  some 
very  slight  improvements  affecting  the  physical  condition  of  the  > 
slaves,  which  they  did  not  resist.  Lord  Althorp  would  not  pledge 
himself  to  any  immediate  abolition  of  Slavery,  because  he  did  not 
think  that  the  slave  population  was  in  a  condition  to  receive  that 
boon  beneficially  for  themselves.  The  pacific  emancipation  of 
great  multitudes  in  slavery  had  been  held  by  Mackintosh,  as  we 
have  seen,  as  a  problem  so  arduous  as  to  perplex  and  almost 
silence  the  reason  of  man.f  Ten  years  after  his  emphatic  declara- 
tion the  government  boldly  proposed  to  the  Reformed  Parliament^ 
not  a  compromise  which  might  again  j^ostpone  the  decision  of  this 
question  for  another  ten  years,  but  a  comprehensive  and  final 
measure.  To  the  principle  of  this  proposal  .there  was  scarcely 
any  opposition  ;  its  details  were  considered  in  the  spirit  of  a  digni- 
fied liberality,  worthy  of  a  great  nation  preparing  to  do  a  great  act. 
On  the  14th  of  May  Mr.  Stanley,  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies, 
proposed  five  resolutions  in  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  first  declared — "  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
mittee  that  immediate  and  effectual  measures  be  taken  for  the  en- 
tire abolition  of  Slavery  throughout  the  Colonies,  under  such 
provisions  for  regulating  the  condition  of  the  negroes  as  may  com- 
bme  their  welfare  with  the  interests  of  the  proprietors."  The 
subsequent  four  resolutions  were  in  substance  as  follows  :  2,  any 
children  who  should  be  under  six  years  of  ag^  at  the  time  of  pass- 
ing an  Act  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  were  to  be  declared  free : 
3,  all  persons  now  slaves  were  to  be  entitled  to  be  registered  as 
apprenticed  .labourers,  to  acquire  thereby  all  rights  of  freedom,i 
undertime  restriction  of  labouring  for  their  present  owners  for  a- 
time  to  be  fixed  by  Parliament :  4,  to  afford  compensation  to  pro- 
prietors against  a  risk  of  loss  by  the  abolition  of  slavery:  5,.to 

•  See  An/tt  vol.  Vii.  {>p«S^r'59f.-  --       •  -"  - 1  %6ifA)itet^oT.  vli'iH  598-- 
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defray  ady  expense  in  establishing  an  efficient  stipendiary  magis- 
tracy, for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  local  legislatures  in  prpviding 
for  the  religious  and  moral  education  of  the  negro  population.*  In 
the  introduction  of  this  measure  Mr.  Stanley  adverted  to  the  heavy 
responsibility  which  devolved  upon  him.  The  interests,  the  com- 
forts, the  prosperity,  perhaps  the  very  existence,  of  a  large  popuia^ 
tion  in  the  West  India  Colonies  hung  uixm  the  decision  of  those 
resolutions  which  he  would  have  to  submit — the  generations  yet- 
unborn  were  to  be  affected  for  good  or  evil  by  the  course  which 
the  House  might  think  proper  to  adopt :  ♦*  Nor  can  I  conceal  from 
myself  or  from  this  House  the  immense  influence  on  the  population 
of  foreign  countries  which  must  arise  from  the  result  of  Ihe  mighty 
experiment  which  we  ndw  propose  to  make.^t  The  resolutions 
of  the  Committee  were  modified  in  one  or  two  points  of  importance. 
The  term  of  apprenticeship  for  the  field  Slaves  was  reduced  from 
twelve  years  to  seven  ;  for  the  house  slaves,  from  seven  years  to  five. 
The  term  for  the  expiration  of  slavery  was  subsequently  further 
reduced.  It  was  originally  proposed  to  make  a  loan  of  fifteen  mil- 
lions to  the  Colonial  proprietors.  Their  acquiescence  In  the 
Measure  was  secured  by  a  positive  gift  of  twenty  millions.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  trace  the  progress  of  the  Bill  for  Negro  Emanci- 
pation through  the  two  Houses.  The  debates  were  not  of  great 
length,  and  they  exhibited  no  violence.  Even  the  j>roposed  grant, 
the  interest  of  which  was  to  be  defrayed  by  an  additional  tax  upon 
sugar,  produced  little  remonstrance  either  from  the  Parliament  or 
the  people.  The  Bill  was  read  a  second  time  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  Monday  the  22nd  of  July  without  a  division.  This 
was  equivalent  to  the  measure  being  substantially  passed.  Three 
days  before,  William  Wilberforce  had  arrived  in  London  in  a  state 
of  health  that  precluded  all  hope.  The  last  time  he  spoke  in  Par- 
liament was  on  the  case  of  the  Missionary  Smith,  on  the  ist 
of  June,  1824.  His  biographers,  alluding  to  the  second  reading  of 
the  Bill  for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery,  say,  "  The  last  public  infor- 
mation he  received  was,  that  his  country  was  willing  to  redeem 
itself  from  the  national  disgrace  at  any  sacrifice.  *  Thank  God,' 
said  he,  *that  I  should  have  lived  to  witness  the  day  in  which 
England  is  willing  to  give  twenty  millions  sterling  for  the  abolition 
of*  Slavei^y.* "  t  He  died  on  Monday,  July  the  29tb.  The  bill  was 
rtfad  a  third  time  in  the  Houfee  of  Commons  on  the  7th  of  August. 
On  the  25th  o^f  Jtine  the  resolutions  of  the  Committee  of  the  Lbwer 

♦  Hansard,  vol.  xyii.  col.  1230.  t  /6id.^  col.  1194. 

'    t  •*  Life  of  Wnberforrt,"  by  his  Sons,  vol.  v.  p.  370.   By  a  raisiake  of  the  biographerE, 
the  bin  i»  »uted  to  have-beoo  read  a  second  time  od  Friday  the  t6th. 
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House  were  adapted  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Upon  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill  lord  Brougham  said  that  the  measure  wa« 
loudly  demanded  by  the  all  but  unanimous  voicft  of  the  people  of 
England.  He  concluded  by  saying,  that  after  the  e;tfer!loas  ol 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  H  was  no  little  gratificattott  to 
him,  and  no  little  consolation  for  many  disappointments  and  dis- 
quietudes, to  have  lived  to  see  this  great  and  good  work  brought 
so  near  to  a  consummation.*  The  bill  was  there  read  a  third  time 
on  the  2olh  of  August. 

The  freedom  of  the  negro  slaves  was  lb  commence  under  the 
system  of  apprenticeship  on  the  ist  of  August,  rS34.  M^ny  had 
dreaded  that  there  would  be  insurrections  in  some  of  the  West 
India  islands  during  the  interval  between  slavery  and  freedom.' 
There  was  no  insurrection;  little  turbulent  manifestation  of  im-i 
patience.  Planter  and  slave  had  equally  settled  into  a  sober  prep*' 
aration  for  their  future  condition.  There  is  a  most  interesting 
account  of  the  first  day  of  Emancipation  in  Antigua,  a  passage  of 
which  we  transcribe :  "  The  first  of  August  came  on  Friday,  and  a 
release  was  proclaimed  from  all  work  until  the  next  Monday.  The 
day  was  chiefly  spent  by  the  great  mass  of  negroes  in  the  churches 
and  chapels.  Thither  they  flocked  as  clouds,  and  as  doves  to  their 
windows.  The  clergy  and  missionaries  throughout  the  island  were 
actively  engaged,  seizing  the  opportunity,  in  order  to  enlighten  the 
people  OR  all  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  their  new  situation, 
and  above  all,  urging  them  to  the  attainment  of  that  higher  liberty 
with  which  Christ  maketh  his  children  free.  In  every  quarter  we 
were  assured  that  the  day  was  like  a  Sabbath.  Work  had  ceased ; 
the  hum  of  business  was  still,  and  noise  and  tumult  Were  unheard 
in  the  streets.  Tranquillity  pervaded  the  towns  and  country.  A 
Sabbath  indeed  !  when  the  wicked  ceased  from  troubling,  and  the 
weary  were  at  rest,  and  the  slave  was  freed  from  the  master !  'I  he- 
planters  informed  us;  that  they  went  to  the  chapels  where  their 
own  people  were  assembled,  greeted  them,  shook  hands  with  them, 
and  exchanged  most  hearty  good  wishes."  t 

The  influence  on  the  population  of  foreign  countries,  to  which 
Mr.  Stanley  alluded,  was  intensely  feTt  by  the  Aboiitionists  of  the 
United  States.  Dr.  Chaining, — one  of  the  most  earnest  of  this 
band,  who  amidst  neglect,  calumny,  and  ridlctile,  have -by  persever- 
ance become  powerful  enough  to  impart  a  moral  character  to  the 
contest  of  the  Northern  States  against  the  Southern,— delivered' 

*  Hansard}  vol.  xx.  coU  525. 

\  Thorne  and  Kimball,  "  Emancipador  in  the  West  Indies,**  quoted  by  Dr.  Cbao- 
niag,  in  his  Address  on  the  ist  oi  Aagvax,  144Z, 
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an  address  at  Lenox  on  the  anniversary  of  Emancipation  in  tbe 
British  West  Indies.  This  emancipation,  he  said,  "whether  viewed 
in  itself,  or  in  its  immediate  results,  or  in  the  spirit  from  which  it 
grew,  or  in  the  light  of  hope  which  it  sheds  on  the  futnre,  deserves 
to  be  commemorated.  In  some  respects  it  stands  alone  in  human 
history."  The  eloquence  of  Dr.  Channing  had  for  its  especial  ob- 
ject to  rouse  his  countrymen  into  an  emulation  of  a  high  and  gener- 
ous deed,  effected  by  a  nation  which  America,  as  well  as  other  na- 
tions, had  been  too  ready  to  traduce  as  given  over  to  the  pTx>mpt- 
ings  of  selfish  ambition.  There  were  passages  in  tliat  address 
which  appear  to  have  sunk  into  the  American  nund,  to  exhibit 
their  fruits  twenty  years  afterwards  :  **  The  cause  had  nothing  to 
rely  on  but  the  spirit  of  the  English  people  ;  and  that  people  did 
respond  to  the  reasonings,  pleadings,  rebukes  of  Christian  philan- 
thropy, as  nation  never  did  before.  The  history  of  this  warfare 
cannot  be  read  without  seeing,  that,  once  at  least,  a  great  nation 
was  swayed  by  high  and  disinterested  principles.  >Ien  of  tbe 
world  deride  the  notion  of  influencing  human  afiEairs  by  any  but 
selfish  motives ;  and  it  is  a  melancholy  truth,  that  the  movements 
of  nations  have  done  much  to  confirm  the  darkest  views  of  human 
nature.  What  a  track  of  crime,  desolation,  war,  we  are  called  by 
history  to  travel  over  !  Still  history  is  lighted  up  by  great  name.s, 
by  noble  deeds,  by  patriots  and  martyrs  ;  and  especially  in  Eman- 
cipation, we  see  a  great  nation,  putting  forth  its  power,  and  making 
great  sacrifices,  for  a  distant,  degraded  race  of  men,  who  had  no 
claims  but  those  of  wronged  and  suffering  humanity.'*  At  the 
hour  at  which  we  are  writing  on  this  great  historical  event,  and 
considering  its  possible  influence  on  foreign  nations,  there  arrives 
a  telegram  from  New  York  of  the  7th  of  March,  announcing  that 
a  message  has  been  sent  by  President  Lincoln  to  Congress,  urging 
the  passing  of  a  Resolution  for  co-operation  with  the  Slave  States 
by  means  of  pecuniary  aid  from  the  Federal  revenues  for  the 
gradual  emancipation  of  the  slaves.* 

We  mention  the  remarkable  fact  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  proposition 
to  Congress,  chiefly  to  point  out  that  the  suggestion  of  pecuniary 
compensation  to  the  Slave-owners  was  not  likely  to  be  received  by 
the  planters  of  the  Southern  States,  or  even  of  the  Border  States, 
to  whom  it  seems  more  peculiarly  addressed,  with  any  conviction 
that  the  position  of  the  proprietors  in  the  British  West  India  col- 
onies had  been  improved  by  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  a 
quarter  of  a  century  before.  The  owners  of  four  millions  of  slaves 
have  constantly  alleged  that  the  British  government,  by  convert- 
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mg  seven  hundred  thousand  slaves  into  free  labourers^  h^d  de« 
stroyed  the  prosperity  of  their  West  India  colonies  by  practically 
repealing  the  divine  law  that  all  men  must  work, — that  by  the  sweat 
of  his  brow  every  man  should  eat  his  bread.  They  have  pointed 
especially  to  the  largest  and  most  fertile  of  the  British  West  India 
islands — ^Jamaica — and  they  have  maintained  that  from  the  ist  of 
August,  1834,  may  be  dated  the  ruin  of  its  towns,  the  desolation  of 
its  cane^iields,  the  bankruptcy  of  its  sugar  growers.  The  emanci- 
pated negro,  they  affirmed,  will  not  work.  Such  a  consequence 
was  indeed  foretold  during  the  debates  on  the  Abolition  Bill.  It 
was  said  that  of  Jamaica  two-thirds  were  wood  and  bush — by  bush 
being  meant,  not  unprolific  but  uncoltivated  ground ;  —  that  it 
abounded  in  means  of  support;  that  the' rivers  teemed  with  fish  ; 
that  the  negroes  possessed  abundance  Of  swine  and  poultry.  Their 
numbers  were  too  few  to  produce  a  competition  for  land ;  they 
would  obtain  it  at  nominal  rent,  or  become  squatters.  Would  not 
the  free  labourers^  it  was  asked,  rather  cultivate  the  soil  on  their 
own  account  than  work  for  wages.  These  were  the  opinions  of 
the  earl  of  Belmore.*  The  duke  of  Wellington  held  that  it  was 
absurd  to  expect  that  the  negroes  in  such  a  climate  as  that  of  the 
West  Indies  would  work  as  regular  agriculturists  unless  they  were 
obliged  to  work.f  To  this  argument  lord  Brougham  answered, 
that  if  it  were  the  nature  of  the  negro,  under  existing  circumstances, 
to  find  a  delight  in- cultivating  his  ground  after  his  day's  work  was 
at  an  end,  surely  he  would  not  so  alter  his  nature  as  to  refuse  vol- 
untary work  when  this  new  arrangement  came  into  operation-^  In 
too  many  cases  the  negro  did  refuse  to  work  at  the  especial  busi- 
ness of  sugar  ctrttivition,  to  which  he  had  formerly  been  driven  by 
the  fear  of  the  whip.  '  Upon  the  growers  of  sug-ar-canes,  who  com- 
bined the  business  of  the  cultivator  with  that  oi  the  manufacturer 
in  producing  rum  and  sugar,  the  Emancipation  Act,  especially  in 
Jamaica,  came  like  a  destroying  blight.  It  was  not  a  sudden  up- 
rooting of  the  solid  foundations  of  a  real  prosperity,  for  every 
estate  was  encumbered,  and  every  planter  embarrassed :  but  it  de- 
stroyed the  system  which  had  still  enabled  the  proprietors  profita- 
bly to  supply  the  markets  with  their  produce  by  compelling  the 
greatest  amount  of  work  at  the  smallest  pay  oat  of  the  slave  popu 
lation.  When  hired  labour  became  dear,  or  impossible  to  be  pro- 
cured at  all, — when  a  white  or  coloured  population  could  not  labour 
with  the  physical  energy  of  the  black  under  a  tropical  sun,— there 
came  insolvency,  forced  sales  of  estates,  amazing  reduction  in  the 
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Yakie  of  all  property,  Is^milies  connected  with  West  Indian  interett* 
reduced  from  opulence  to  poverty. 

Ten  years  after  the  Emancipation*  whilst  Exeter  Hall  st^ll 
boklly  maintaiaed  the  unmixed  good  of  the  Abolition  of  Slavery, 
there  wen;  writers  and  speakers  who  denounced  the  eloquence  of 
Exeter  Hall  as  **  rose-pink  sentimentalism."  Those  who  in  1833 
dreaded  that  the  negro  would  n6t  work^  were  too  true  prophets  of 
a  certain  an^ount  of  evil.  Whilst  lord  Brougham  and  others  had 
believed  that  the  ordinary  laws  of  demand  and  supj^ly  would  oper- 
ate upon  tlie  freed  negro,the  experience  of  a  considerable  period  had 
shown,  it  was  thus  quainily  alleged,  that  they  had  not  so  operated  7 
^' The  West  Indies,  it  ap^^ears,  are  short  of  labour;  as,  indeed,  is* 
very  conceivable  in  tbo?te  circumstances.  When  a  black  man,  by 
workrng  about  half  an  hour  a  day  (such  is  the  calculation),  can 
suj^ly  hiin%elf,  by  aid  of  sun  and  soil,  with  as  mnch  pumpkin  as 
will  suffice,  he  is  likely  to  be  a  little  stiff  to  raise  into  hard  work  ! 
Supply  and  demand,  which,  science  says,  should  be  brought  to  bear 
on  him,  have  an  uphill  task  of  it  with  such  a  man.  Strong  sun 
supplies  Itself  gratis,  rich  soil  in  those  unpeopled  or  half-peopled 
regions  almost  gratis ;  these  are  his  *  supply,'  and  half  an  hour  a 
day,  directed  upon  these,  will  produce  pumpkin,  wlikh  is  his 
'demand.  Tlie  fortunate  Black  man,  very  siviftly  does  he  settle 
his  account  with  supply  and  demand  : — not  so  swiftly  the  less  for- 
tunate Wliite  man  of  those  tropical  k>calities.  A  bad  case  his,  just 
no\y.  He  himself  cannot  work;  and  his  black  neighbour,  rich  in 
pumpkin,  is  in  no  haste  to  help  him."*  Ten  year3  roll  on,  and 
$tiU  the  Blacl^  man  '^  can  listen  to  the  less  fortunate  White  man's 
demand,  ^nd  take  his  own  time  in  supplying  it'*  t  One  amongst 
the  ablest  of  recent  authors  goes  to  the  West  Indies,  in  [859,  and 
describes,  in  Jamaica,  the  negro  *' lying  at  his  ease  under  his 
cotton-tree,  and  declining  to  work  after  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
*  No,  tankee,  Massa,  me  tired  now.  Me  no  want  more  money.'  "  J 
The  i}r.<ft  desire,  says  Mr.  Trollope,  of  man  in  a  state  of  civilization 
is  for  property.  ''The  negro  has  no  such  desire."  What  is  to  be 
done  ?  Englishmen,  whether  prompted  or  not  by  Exeter  Hall>  will 
not  assent  to  the  doctrine,  to  say  nothing  of  the  difficulty  of  its  en- 
forcement, *'  that  no  Black  man  who  will  not  work  according  to 
whajt  ability  the  gods  have  given  him  for  working,  has  the.smaUest 
right  to  eat  pumpkin,  or  to  any  fraction  of  land  that  will  grow, 
pumpkin,  however  plentiful  such  land  may  be ;  but  has  an  indispu* 
t^ble  and  perpetual  right  to  be  compelled,  by  the  real  proprietors  of 

*  Carlyle,  *'  Latter-Day  Paiqphlets  ;  The  If  igser  Quention  4  **  first  published  iq  1849. 
t  f^id.  '  X  Anthony  Trollope,  "Tlie  We«t  Indies,"  p.  &»■ 
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taid  land,  to  do  cdin{>etent  work  for  his  living!"  ♦  The  traveller 
through  Jamaica  may  ride  on  for  days  and  only  see  a  "trane-piece  " 
here  and  there ;  but  very  frequently  on  the  roadside  are  to  be  seen 
the  pleasant  gardens  or  prdvision-grounds  of  the  negroes.  In 
these  are  cocoa  trees,  bread-fruit  trees,  oranges,  mangoes,  limes, 
plantains,  and  other  tall  food-producing  plants.  The  yarn  is  thertf 
in  great  profusion,  "with  a  score  of  other  edibles.  '*  Then  one  sees 
aliK>  in  these  provision-grounds,  patches  of  coffee,  and  arrow-root, 
and  occdsionally  also  i>atches  of  sugar-cane."  f  So  the  black  man, 
then,  is  not  altogether  idle.  He  has  not  wholly  gone  back  in  his 
free  condition  to  a  state  of  uncivilization.  His  oranges,  and  lis 
bread-fruit,  and  his  yam,  will  grow  with  little  labour.  Having  tlu  se 
he  does  not  care  for  the  half-crown  a-day  which  he  would  be  paid 
for  digging  catie4ioles.  Whilst  in  Jamaica  there  are  eleven  acres 
of  land  to  one  man,  and  that  land  will  yield  subsistence  for  scraping 
it,  it  is- difficult  to  say  how  any  new  competition  of  free  labourers 
Gould  change  the  habits  of  the  negro.  The  case  is  essentially 
different  in  Barbadoes,  where  there  is  no  unoccupied  land.  This 
little  island  is  fully  peopled  with  negroes,  and  every  negro  works 
as  a  free  labourer  in  the  cane-fields  or  the  mills,  without  hesitating 
to  work  after  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  exportation  of  sugar 
from  that  island  has  been  more  than  doubled  since  the  Emancipa- 
tion. In  some  islands,  such  as  St.  Vincent,  the  exportation  of 
^ar  has  declined  one-half;  But  the  exportation  of  ai+ow-root  ha.s 
increased  twenty-fold.  In  other  islands  immigrations  of  coolies 
have  supplied  the  labour  which  the  negro  reluctantly  performs,  ft 
has  not  displaced  his  labour,  but  has  left  him  to  the  lazy  but  not 
wholly  improvident  enjoymefit  o^  his  own  provision-ground.  The 
changes  in  the  political  circumstances  of  the  worfd  hoMout  tb  the 
West  India  proprietors  some  cultivation  of  eqiiil  importance  with 
that  of  the  sugar-cane.-  Some  islands  grow  cotton,  and  they  prob- 
ably will  grow  much  motef.  Whilst  there  is  lamentatibri,  and 
BO  doubt  justly,  over  tl^e- reverses  of  the  planters  in  particular 
islands  or  districts,  it  is  stoutly  maintained' that  the  colonies  gen- 
erally are  flourishing..  It  is  universally  maintained  that  the  negro 
is  prospering.^  This;  condition  of  things,  after  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tjury's  experience,  is  perhaps  as  satisfactory  as  could  reasonably  be 
expected.  Itiis  far  more  satisfactory  than  a  persistence  in  the 
^in  of  slavery  would  have  befen.  Most  truly  ts  it  said  by  Mr. 
Trojlope,   that  "  the  discontinuance  of  a  sin  is  always  the  com- 

,'*  "LattBr-D»y  Pamphlets."  t  TroIloperP*  **• 

t  See  "The  Ordeal  of  Free-Ubcmc  la,  thfi  Britisli  West  Ixwliee,"  by'W.  G.  Sewell 
(1  Canadian).'  also  in  "  Ed'nburgh  llevlew,*'  for  January,  1862,  an  article  on  Mr* 
Seweirs  book. 
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mjencement  of  a  struggle."  Whether  with  the  notable  fact  that 
the  black  African  alone  of  wild  men  can  live  among  men  civil* 
ized,"*  he  will  refuse  to  accommodate  himself  to  the  customary 
labours  of  civilization  amongst  the  whites,  is  a  problem  not  to  be 
solved  where  the  rich  lands  are  so  abundant  that  they  yield  no  rent, 
for  the  inferior  lands  remain  uncultivated.  If  this  law  of  political 
economy  be  true,  the  time  may  not  be  very  distant  when  the  uegro 
will  cease  to  despise  property,  and  not  having  land  for  nothing, 
will  not  continue  to  sit  *^up  to  the  ears  in  pumpkins,  imbibing 
sweet  pulps  and  juices/'  However  that  may  l>e,  the  question  of 
slavery  or  no  slavery  was  not  a  question  of  imports  and  exports. 
The  conscience  of  England  could  not  rest  happy  under  the  load  of 
injustice,  and  she  at  once  threw  off  the  burthen  and  the  shame. 

Whilst  the  British  Legislature  was  decreeing  that  within  a  few 
years  no  slave  should  exist  in  the  empire,  and  was  providing  as  far 
as  it  could  for  the  moral  and  religious  education  of  children  who 
would  instantly  become  free,  a  beginning  was  made  in  the  teforma* 
tion  of  a  crying  evil  which,  however,  was  surroaaded  with  difficul- 
ties almost  as  great  as  those  of  negro  emancipation.  The  condition 
of  children  in  our  Factories  had  long  been  one  of  neglected  educa- 
tion, of  excessive  labour,  producing  together  the  miserable  effect 
of  stunted  intellects  and  diseased  bodies.  On  the  day  when  Mr. 
Stanley  introduced  his  Bill  for  the  abolition  of  Negro  Slavery,  lord 
Ashley  moved  that  the  house  should  go  into  a  Committee  on  the 
Factories  Bill, — a  Bill  not  only  to  prevent  the  overworking  of  chil- 
dren in  factories;  but  to  limit  the;  hours  of  adult  labour.  The 
government  proposed  by  lord  A I  thorp  to  refer  the  bill  to  a  Select 
Committee.  A  Commission  had  been  appointed  in  a  previous  Ses* 
sion  with  a  view  to  obtain  information,  and  it  would  be  inconsistent 
to  legislate  without  having  had  time  to  read  their  Report,  and  the 
voluminous  evidence  which  it  contaii^ed.  He  contended  that  the 
effect  of  reducing  the  hours  of  labour  might  increase  the  power  of 
foreigners  to  compete  in  the  British  market,  thus  causing  the  de- 
cline of  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the  country,  and  producing 
misery  among  the  manufacturing  population.  He  desired  to  see 
the  insertion  of  a  clause  in  the  Bill,  by  which  protection  to  children 
properly  so  called  would  be  increased,  whilst  adults  should  be  left 
unshackled  and  unrestricted.  He  moved  that  the  Bill  should  be 
referred  to  a  Select  Committee,  to  whom  it  should  be  an  instruction 
to  make  provision,  1st,  that  no  child  who  had  not  entered  upon  its 
fourteenth  year  should  labour  more  than  efgfht  hours  a  day ;  2ndly, 
for  securing  opportunities  of  educating  the  children  during  the 

•  Carlylc 
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times  they  were  not  employed ;  and  srdiy,  that  a  system  of  inspec 
tion  be  enforced  throughout  the  factories  so  as  to  insure  the  ex« 
ecution  of  the  above  provisions.  The  amendment  of  lord  Ahhorp 
was  opposed,  not  without  considerable  heat,  upon  the  ground  that 
delay  would  be  caused  if  the  matter  were  referred  to  a  Select 
Committee ;  and  that  the  protection  should  extend  beyond  those 
under  the  age  of  fourteen.  The  plea  for  instant  legislation  was 
one  of  the  frequent  manifestations  that  philanthropy  often  exhib- 
its of  an  infantine  impatience  for  the  cure  of  a  malady,  without 
stopping  to  consider  the  greater  derangements  of  society  which  a 
sudden  and  strong  remedy  might  induce.  The  proposition  of  the 
government  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  twenty-three.  The  Bill 
went  into  Committee ;  when  lord  Ashley  proposed  to  limit  the  la- 
bour in  factories  to  ten  houfs  daily  ti)l  the  employed  were  eighteen 
years  of  age.  Lord  Althorp  moved  as  an  amendment  that  the 
hourftof  daily  work  should  be  limited  to  eight  until  children  should 
attain  the  age  of  fourteen.  The  Committee  divided  against  the 
proposal  of  eighteen  years,  rejecting  it  by  a  majority  of  a  hundred 
and  f or ty.fi ve<  Lord  Ashley,  finding,  he  said,  that  the  noble  lord 
had  completely  defeated  him,  surrendered  the  Bill  into  his  hands. 
The  Bill,  whose  operations  were  to  commence  on  the  ist  of  Janu- 
^y?  1^34)  provided  regulations  for  the  employment  of  children 
which  were  to  come  into  gradual  operation.  School  attendance 
was  to  be  cared  for,  and  medical  superintendence  was  directed. 
Four  Factory  Commissioners  were  appointed  to  watch  over  the 
operation  of  the  Act.  This  first  attempt  at  legislation  upon  a  great 
social  question  was  materially  amended  by  the  statute  of  the 
present  queen  (7  Vict.  c.  15.) 

There  were  two  other  great  questions  before  the  parliament  of 
iS33»  which  necessarily  involved  changes  of  system,  by  some  ac- 
counted dangerous,  by  most  received  as  an  absolute  necessity 
concurrent  with  the  progress  of  society.  One  of  these  was  the  re- 
newal of  the  Bank  Charter,  which  would  e-xpire  upon  a  year's 
notice  after  the  ist  of  August,  1833.  A  Secret  Committee  had 
been  appointed  in  May,  1832.  Its  Report,  presented  in  August  of 
that  year,  was  printed,  and  the  transactions  of  the  great  Corpora- 
tion would  no  longer  be  s-ecret.  A  new  Charter  was  granted,  for 
a  limited  period,  by  art  Act  which  received  the  royal  assent  on  the 
29th  of  August,  1833.  The;  exclusive  privileges  of  the  Governor 
and  Company  were  to  end  upon  one  year's  notice  given  at  the  end- 
of  ten  years  after  August,  1834-  All  other  banks  haying  more 
than  six  partners  was  restricted  from  issuing  notes  or  bills  within 
sixty-five  miles  of  London.   .T^e  notes  of  ♦the  Bank  and  of  its 
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branches  ^re  to  be  a  legal  tender,  except  at  the  Bart k  aifdM 
branches.  Weekly  returns  of  bullion,  and  of  notes  in  circulation, 
were  to  be  sent  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  order  to  pub- 
Kcatibn  in  the  London  Gazette.  The.se  were  the  more  fmportant 
provisions  of  the  Act.  In  another  ten  years  the  constitution  of  the 
Bank  was  necessarily  remodelled. 

The  charter  of  the  East  India  Company  had  been  renewed  for 
twenty  years  in  1 813,  during  which  term  they  were  to  retain  the  ex*- 
cluR^e  trade  to  China.  The  trade  to  India  was  partially  thrown 
open.  In  the  Session  of  1833,  the  success  even  of  the  limited  ex* 
periment  of  private  trade  had  sufficiently  shown,  that  if  Briti«fh 
commercial  intercourse  witli  India  should  be  freed  from  the  re- 
strictions that  still  pressed  upon  it,  and  that  if  China  could  be 
opened  to  general  enterprise,  a  vast  market  would  be  created  for 
our  produce  and  manufactures.  The  charter  was  in  1833  renewed 
for  twenty  years.  The  territorial  government  of  India  was  to  re- 
main in  the  hands  of  the  Company.  Its  existe^nce  as  a  commercial 
body  was  to  be  Wound  up  after  the  22nd  of  April,  1834.  All  the 
regulations  which  interfered  with  the  free  admission  of  Europeans 
to  India,  and  their  free  residence  there,  were  to  cease.  The  gov- 
ernment of  India  was  to  be  in  a  Governor-General  and  Councillors. 
A  Law  Commission  was  to  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  juris- 
diction of  existing  courts  of  justice  and  the  operation  of  the  laws. 
No  native,  nor  any  natural-born  subject  of  the  King  resident  in 
India,  should  be  disabled  from  holding  office  on  account  of  his  re- 
ligion, place  of  birth,  descent,  or  colour.  Slavery  was  to  be  miti^ 
gated,  and  abolished  as  soon  as  practicable.  We  shall  have  to 
show,  in  a  future  view  of  British  industry,  what  vast  results  were 
accompRshed  by  the  assertion  of  the  principle  for  which  the  traders 
of  England  had  been  contending  for  generations — that  monopolies 
were  injurious  and  ought  to  be  abolished. 

In  tlie  present  chapter  we  have  considered  it  important  to  dis-' 
play,  at  sortie  length,  the  A^st'amount  of  work  of  the  highest  inter- 
est which  was  effected  in  the  ftrst  session  of  the  Reformed  Parlia- 
ment. The  prorogation  took  place  on  the-  29th  of  August.  There 
was  no  exaggeration  in  the  boast  of  the  Speaker  of  tlie  House 
of  Commons  when  he  thus  addressed"  tlve  King  upon  his  throne  : 
*'Sire,  in  reviewing  ourlaljours  of  the  hl^'^c^-^n  months,  it  may,  I 
thii^k,  be-^rdly  said,  that  the  history  of  Parliament  wiir  not  furnish 
a  Session  so  wholly  engrossed  and  overwhelmed  with  matters  so 
various  and  so  difficult  in  their  character,  and  so  deeply  important' 
to  the  vital  interests  of  the  empire,  as  this  Session.  •    We  h&ve ' 

•  Hansard,  vol.- jcr:  col.  901. 
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teen  that  many  of  the  discussions  on  "  matters  so  various  and  so 
difficult "  had  abiding  results  ;  that  the  legislation  of  the  year  was 
the:  commencement  of  a  succession  of  political  and  social  improve- 
ments whose  value  we  are  now  all  ready  to  acknowledge.  This 
was  the  first  genial  seed-time,  when  the  **good  seed"  might  be 
expected  to  fall  into  "good  ground,"  and  "bring  forth  fruit." 
Nevertheless  men's  minds  were  much  divided  upon  the  question  of 
what  was  "good  seed."  Such  division  eiiectuaily  prevemcdy 
during  this  season  of  hope,  as  it  has  prevented  for  many  succeed- 
ittg  years,  any  favourable  result  to  the  agitation  of  the  question  of 
the  Ballot.  It  was  a  subject  in  gre^  part  new  to  Parliament,  when, 
in  £S33,  Mr.  Grote  made  this  question  his  own,  and  continued  for 
^x  years  to  mamtain  his  conviction  of  the  necessity  for  secret 
voting,  with  that  temperate  judgment,  that  unobtrusive  learning, 
that  calm  philosophy^  Wliiclr  subsequently  he  has  devoted  with 
rare  success  to  labours  probiblymore  congenial  than  parliamontar}'' 
excitement.  On  the  25th  of  April  he  -moved,  "that  it  is  expedient 
that  the  votes  at  elections  for  members  of  Parliament  be  taken  by' 
way  of  ballot.  The  principle  of  the  Ballot  has  been  repeatedly  ex^ 
pounded  in  more  recent  tinlesi,  but  never  with  greater  success  than* 
during  the  period  when  the  question  was  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Grote.  Year  after  year  he  gained  new  adherents  to  the  principle. 
He  had  one  hundred  and  six  supporters  in  1833  ;  he  had  two  hun> 
dred  aad  sixteen  4n  1^39.  Since  1*48,  under  the  advocacy  of  Mr. 
Henry  Berkeley,  its  -supporters  have  grown  fewer  and  fewer  every 
year.  In  1 848  k  w^  carried  by  a  small  majority,  f^  Such  peacti«m' 
of  opinion,'' it  biu  been  observed,  "  upon  a  popular  measure,  Is' 
more  significant  of  ultimate  failure  than  a  steady  position,  withoiit^ 
progress  indeed,  yet  without  rcrvcrses."  * 

*  May—**  Constitutional  History,"  vol.  i.  p.  373, 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Poor  Law  Amendment  Act. — Commission  for  preliminary  inqinry.'^Commtaiiioner^ 
Report  ^Striking  instances  c£  Parochial  Reform  at  Cookham  and  Southwell.— Stats 
of  the  Southern  Agricultural  Counties. — Of  the  Mannfacturing  Districts.— Violent 
opposition  to  the  measure. — The  Bill  passed. — Debate  on  the  Repeal  of  the  Union 
with  Ireland. — Irish  Church. — Resiipiations  of  Mr.  Stanley  and  three  of  his  col- 
les^ues. — Resignation  of  lord  Grey.— The  Mdboume  Administiati0o.^*The  Budget 
— Proit>gation. — The  Grey  Banquet  at  Edinburgh. — The  Houses  of  Parliameni 
destroyed  by  fire. 
• 

The  great  measure  of  the  Session  of  Parliament  for  1834  was 
the  passing  of  the  Act  for  "  the  Amendment  and  better  Administra- 
tion of  the  Laws  relating  to  the  Poor  in  England  and  Wales." 
That  session  was  opened  on  the  4th  of  February,  and  concluded  on 
the  15th  of  August.  The  Speaker,  in  his  Address  to  the  King 
on  the  day  of  prorogation,  said,  that  the  Poor  Law  Amendment 
Bill  had  almost  from  the  commencement  to  the  close  of  the  session 
occupied  the  unwearied  attention  of  the  Commons.  It  was  im- 
possible, he  continued,  for  them  to  approach  a  subject  of  such 
infinite  delicacy  and  such  immense  importance  **  without  much  of 
apprehension  and  he  might  say^  much  of  alarm."  It  was  several 
3reair»  before  the  apprehension  and  alarm  passed  away ;  before  the 
hdpe  of  the  Speaker  could  be  generally  entertained,  "  that  its  bene- 
fits will  be  as  lasting  as  they  will  be  grateful  to  all  ranks  and  classes  of 
society."  The  Bill  was  brought  in  by  lord  Altborpon  the  17th  of 
April.  To  understand  the  scope  of  the  Parliamentary  proceeding^, 
we  must  notice  with  some  detail  the  preliminary  steps  of  a  Commis- 
sion wliich  was  appointed  in  1832,  "to  make  a  full  inquiry  into  the 
practical  operation  of  the  Poor  Laws,  and  into  the  manner  in  which 
those  Laws  are  administered."  These  Commissioners  were  also 
charged  to  report  their  opinion  as  to  **  what  improvements  might 
beneficially  be  made  in  these  laws,  and  in  the  manner  of  administer- 
ing them."  This  Report  was  signed  by  Charles  James  Blomfield, 
bishop  of  London  ;  John  Bird  Sumner,  bishop  of  Chester ;  and  by 
Sturges  Bourne,  Nassau  W.  Senior,  Henry  Bishop,  Henry  Gawler, 
W.  Coulson,  James  Traill,  and  Edwin  Chadwick, — all  known  to  the 
public  for  their  capacity  to  deal  with  a  question  which  had  never 
yet  been  approached  in  a  philosophical  and  courageous  spirit  of 
legislation. 
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The  Report  of  the  Commissioners,  dated  the  20th  of  February, 
1834,  was  preceded  by  the  publication  of  **  Extracts  from  the  in- 
formation received,"  which  volume  was  addressed  to  viscount  Mel- 
bourne, Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department.  The  Com- 
missioners, in  their  introductory  letter  to  this  volume,  expressed 
their  belief  that,  although  only  a  small  part  of  the  evidence  which 
they  were  preparing  to  report,  it  contained  more  information  on 
the  subject  to  which  it  related  than  had  ever  been  afforded  to  the 
country.  These  extracts  were  very  largely  circulated ;  and  they 
contributed  in  a  remarkable  manner  to  the  establishipent  of  the 
principle  that  the  utmost  publicity  and  the  freest  discussion  afford 
the  best  security  for  an  eventual  triumph  of  sound  statesmanship 
over  popular  prejudice,  enabling  a  government  resolutely  to  labour 
for  the  removal  of  a  deeply-rooted  mischief — a  task  whose  difficul- 
ties might  have  appeared  almost  insurmountable  when  "  the  invet- 
erate canker  "  had  eaten  into  the  heart  of  the  largest  portion  of  the 
community. 

The  annual  amount  of  the  poor-rate  at  the  close  of  the  American 
War  in  1783  was  2,132,487/.  In  half  a  century,  that  is,  in  1833,  the 
amount  had  risen  to  8,606,501/.  The  population  of  England  and 
Wales  in  the  first  period  was  about  eight  millions ;  in  the  second 
period  about  fourteen  millions.  The  poor-rate  levy  had  increased 
300  per  cent. ;  the  population  had  increased  about  75  per  cent. 
Assuming  that  the  increase  of  taxation,  the  fluctuation  of  the  cur- 
rency, and  other  disturbing  causes,  had  contributed  to  produce  this 
enormous  increase,  there  could  be  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  think- 
ing men,  that  there  was  something  beyond  the  mere  pressure  of 
the  times  which  had  long  deranged  the  usual  relation  of  labour  and 
wages,  and  had  produced,  amongst  the  agricultural  labourers  espe- 
cially, a  reliance  upon  other  means  of  support  than  their  own 
industry  and  foresight.  There  had  been  several  successful  experi- 
ments of  a  parochial  struggle  against  the  mischievous  system, 
which  appeared  to  be  rapidly  proceeding  to  a  consummation  which 
would  be  equivalent  to  the  whole  rental  of  the  country  being  swal- 
lowed up,  not  by  poverty  biit  by  pauperism.  Two  or  three  remark- 
able men  had  been  able  to  show,  in  their  respective  localities,  that 
?i  cortsistent  assertion  of  a  principle  might  arrest  the  evil  which  a 
nation  deplored,  but  of  which  few  could  see  the  wzy  to  a  remedy. 
Of  the  parish  of  Cookham,  in  Berkshire,  more  than  thirty  years 
before  the  passing  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Bill,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Whateley  was  the  vicar.  Under  his  active  promotion  and 
superintendence  the  most  important  reforms  had  been  produced  in 
an  agricultttral  population,  which,  in  common  with  the  poputatibiis 
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of  all  the  southern  counties,  had  sunk  into  the  lowest  state  of 
pauper  degradation.  "  The  moral  and  inteHectual  character  of  the 
good  old  English  labourer,  who  in  former  times  had  boasted 
with  honest  pride  that  he  never  was  beholden  to  a  parish  officer, 
was  destroyed  altogether."*  Upon  the  termination  of  Mr.  Whate- 
ley's  pastoral  residence  in  Coolcham  for  forty  years,  his  pajish- 
ioners  presented  him  with  a  service  of  plate.  In  hi.<i  address  of 
thanks  he  told  them,  that  they,  with  no  precedent  to  refer  lo,  no 
authority  to  quote,  had  carried  into  active  operation  the  great  princi- 
ples upon  \^hich  the  new  Poor-Law  Amendment  Bill  was  founded. 
The  destruction  of  th€  allowance  system  in  aid  of  wages  was  the 
foremost  of  the  principles  to  which  Mr.  Whaleley  alluded.  You 
have  effected,  he  said,  "  a  saving  of  thirty  tlwusand  pounds  to  tlie 
ratepayers ;  but  you  did  that  which  was  worth  more  than  double  the 
piojiey — you  bettered  the  condition  while  you  improved  the  man- 
ners and  morals  of  the  lower  orders  to  a  degree  that  is  scaicely 
credible.  ...  .  You  have  the  satisfaction  of  having  placed  a 
Bible  in  every  house,  blankets  upon  every  bed,  fuel  upon  every  iire, 
clothes  upow  every  back,  and  plenty  of  wholesome  food  in  Q\'ery 
pantry."  There  was  another  great  principle  upon  which  tlie  Poor* 
Law  Amendment  Bill  was  founded.  Southwell,  in  Nottinghamshire, 
deserve?  especial  mention  as  having  been  tlie  parish  where,  with 
the  humble  e;cperience  of  an  overseer  of  the  poor,  one  of  the  most 
energetic,  clear-headed,  and  truly  benevolent  poor  law  reformer* 
saw  clearly  what  great  effects  would  result  from  refusing  out-door 
relief  to  the  able-bodied  poor,  and  offering  the  workhouse  as  a. test 
9f  destitution.  Mr.  Nicholls,  aften^'ards  sir  George  NichoUs,  in 
1 821  addres.sed  a  series  of  letters  to  the  editor  of  the  *'  Nottingham 
JouijnaJ,"  whicjti  were  subsequently  collected  ar^d  published  under 
the.  title  of  *'  Eiglit  ]Letters  on  the  Poor-Laws,  by  an  Overseer," 
Iji  the  parish  of  3out]iweIl  at  that  time  there,  was  livings  under  th^ 
shade  of  the  magnificent  collegiate  churchy  a  pauper  population 
constantly  supported  in  their  demands  upon  U)e  rates  by  a  beach 
of  magistrate^  assembled  weekly  in  petty  sessions.  There  was  a 
paid  overseer  to  assist  the  ordinary  overseers  ;  there  was  a. work- 
house maintained  at  a  considerable  expense,  without  order  :or  disr 
cipline,  which  liad  become  the  resort  of  the  idle  and  profligate  o| 
both  sexes.  Under  the  bench  of  magistjrates  and  the  paid  overseer 
the  circle  of  pauperism  became  so  widened  as  to  embrace  nearly 
the  whole  labouring  population.  Selfrreliance  a.nd  provident  t^abitf 
were  destroyed.  ^'  Jn  youth  and  in  age^  in  sickness  and  in  healthy 
i^s^^asons  of  abundance  a.Qdin  seasons  of  scarcity,  with  lowprice* 

*  Mr.  Whateley's  Evidence. 
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or  with  I)igli  pricesi  the  pctrish  was.  still  looked  to  aad  relied  apdA 
as  an  unfailing  resource  to  which  every  oneclung^  and.from  whieh 
every  poor  man  considered  that  he  had  a  right  to  obtain  the  suppl)^ 
of  every  want,  even  although  such  want  was  caused  by  his  own 
indolence,  vice,  or  improvidence."*  The  remedy  for  this  evil  \yai! 
effected  by  discontinuing  employment  by  the  parish -i  by  refusing 
allowances  in  aid  of  wages ;  by  withholding  the  payment  of  rents  of 
cottages ;  by  excusing  none  from  paying  the  poorVrate ;  by  es- 
tablishing a  school  where  the  children  of  labourers  burdened  witli, 
large  families  might  be  fed  and  taught  during  the  day ;  and  by 
making  workhouse  relief  the  foundation  of  all  other  reforms.  Thc» 
workhouse  principle  insured  the  non-«cceptance  of  parish  >r#i^{ 
vnless  under  ciroun^taoces  o£  actual  want;  such  want  l^ng)  at  the 
same  time,  always  certaii)  of  sending  the  relief  of  which  it  stood  ia 
need.  By  these  energetic  means  the  expenditure  for  the  reliefof 
the  poor  was  reduced  from  ?,oo6/.  in  1820-21  10  517/,  in  i8z3,24« 
The  examples  of  Southwell,  and  of  Bingham,  a  parish  on  tlie 
opposite,  bai^k. of  the  Trent,  "  were  therefore  of  infinite  value  to  the 
Commissioners,  on  whom  had  devolved  the  duty  of  devising  a 
remedy  for  the  abuses  of  tlie  Poor- Laws;  and  they  were  relied 
upon  accordingly  as  instances  of  sub&t^tial  rqforms,  fo^^oded  upoiv 
and  growing  out  of  U)e  practii;^!  application  of  -a  principle  simple 
and,  effective,  and  that  migiit  be  reasonably  expected,  wJn^rever  it 
was  adopted,  to  be  as  elective  as  it  had  proved  in  the  caseoi  thesici 
two  parishes, "  t  r    ? 

In  the  Report  .of  the  ComoMS^Hmers  of  Inquiry  thQ  workhouse 
of  Southwell  is  described  as  one  of  the  few  ins(;aQice5-<of.  a  place  iik 
which  the  aged  and  impotent  are  maintained  in  comfort,  and  the 
ableTbodied- supported)  but  under  such  restrict^ns  as  not  to  iaduoe 
ihem  tp  prefer  it  to  a  life  of  ipclependent  labo^i^.';  Let  us  compare 
such . «  workhouse  system  with  that  which  prevailed  in  'parishes 
where 'the  great  ambition  of  the  managers  of  the  poor  was  ta 
make  the  condition  of  the  pauper  infinitely  superior  to.that  of  the 
independent  labourer.  Some  of  the  details  brought  to  light  by  the 
Commission  of  Inquiry  are  almost  too  ludicrous  to  be  readily  be- 
lieved by  tho^  of  the.  present;  generation.  And  yet  no  one  whO' 
had  experience  of  the  parish  business  of  the  time  of  George  IV. 
and  William  XVi.  would  Iiesitate  Vo  admit  their  correctness  to  the 
fullest  extent.  Mr.  Chad  vyick.  goes  to  the  panishof  St.  Lawrence^ 
Reading.    .The  goveroor  of  the  workhtnise  littie  knew  the  qualitjr 

*  "  Statement  of  the  Proceedings  at  Soathwell,  dravn  op  by  Mr.  Nicholk  m  1834^,  at 
IIm  r«qua*t  of  th^  Inquiry  Conun^wioners. 

t  "  Hifttory  of  the  English  Poor  Law/'  by  Sir  George  Nicholl*,  vol.  ii.p.  950.        >    ^ 
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of  the  gentleman  with  whom  he  had  to  deal.  Q.  "What  descrip- 
tion of  food  do  you  give  those  under  your  charge  ?"  A.  "Good 
wholesome  victuals  as  anybody  would  wish  to  taste.  You  shall 
taste  it  yourself.  We  give  them  all  meat  three  times  a  week. 
The  working  men  have  a  bellyful.  We  never  weigh  anything,  and 
there  is  no  stint,  so  as  they  do  not  waste  anything.  Then  they  have 
good  table-beer  and  good  ale."  The  querist  then  asked  whether 
he  might  say  that  not  only  was  the  condition  of  those  under  the 
complacent  governor's  care  better  as  regarded  food,  clothing,  lodg- 
ing, and  comfort,  than  the  labourers  who  toil  out  of  doors,  but  that 
they  were  under  no  uncertainty,  and  had  no  anxiety  about  pro- 
viding for  themselves.  "  Yes,  sir ;  you  may  say  that.  You  may 
say,  too,  that  they  are  better  off  than  one-half  of  the  ratepayers 
out  of  the  house."  •  In  this  favoured  parish  of  Reading  the  man- 
agement of  the  out-paupers  was  equally  characteristic,  they  having 
nearly  the  same  amount  of  wages  allowed  them  without  work  as 
could  have  been  obtained  by  independent  labourers  with  hard 
work.  It  was  the  same  everywhere.  The  pauper  was- the  favoured 
of  God's  creatures.  Imposture  and  crime  were  bountifully  re- 
warded, whilst  industry  and  frugality  met  either  vrith  n<^glect  or 
with  persecution.  There  was  a  systematic  slavery  enforced  in 
many  parishes  almost  as  cruel  and  certainly  as  demoralizing  as  the 
slavery  in  the  West  Indies.  Mr.  Hickson,  a  manufacturer  at 
Northampton,  a  tradesman  in  London,  and  the  owner  of  land  at 
Stansford  in  Kent,  thus  describes  his  country  experience.  Some' 
circumstance  had  occurred  which  obliged  him  to  part  with  a  hard- 
working industrious  man,  who  had  saved  some  money,  who  had 
cows  and  pigs,  and  who  lived  in  a  well-furnished  cottage.  Mr. 
Hickson  says,  "  He  told  me  at  the  time  I  was  obliged  to  part  with 
him,. — 'Whilst  I  have  these  things  I  shall  get  no  work.  I  must 
part  with  them  all.  I  must  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  beggary  before 
any  one  will  employ  me.*  I  was  compelled  to  part  with  him  at 
Michaelmas — he  has  not  yet  got  work,  and  he  has  no  chance  of 
getting  any  until  he  has  become  a  pau^^er ;  for,  until  then,  the  pau- 
pers will  be  preferred  to  him.  He  cannot  get  work  in  his  own 
parish,  and  he  will  not  be  allowed  to  get  any  in  othtt  parishes."  f 
When  the  hard-working  industrious  man  became  utterly  destitute 
he  woold  most  probably  get  work,  but  his  spirit  would  be  broken. 
He  might  become  reckless — he  would  certainly  become  surly. 
The  administraliors  of  parish  reHef,  before  they  administered  .to> 

.    •  **  Extncts  from  Infonnation/*  pp.  ai6— aty. 

t  *'  Extracts  of  Evidence,"  p.  270.    As  to  the  opevation  d  the  Law  of  Settltoient,  set 
mUff  vol.  vii.  p.  44a.  •     '       ' 
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the  actual  necessities  of  a  poor  man,  were^always  occupied  in  dift* 
cussioDS  about  his  character.  It  was  this  pottering  about  '^cbar*- 
acter,"  about  "  governors  "  (that  is,  magistrates  and  overseers), 
^  being  appointed  for  the  punishment  of  evil-doers,  and  for  the 
praise  of  them  that  do  well,"  that  produced  grievous  injustice  un- 
der the  old  administration  of  the  Poor-Laws.  The  squire,  the 
clergyman,  and  the  farmer,  constituted  themselves  a  tribun/U  for 
the  suppression  of  vice  and  the  encouragement  of  virtue,  and  they 
succeeded  in  producing  either  desperation  or  hypocrisy  amongst 
the  entire  labouring  population.  If  the  junta  was  completed  by  the 
addition  of  a  paid  assistant  overseer  the  discriminatjion  was  per- 
fect. Those  who  have  ever  been  conversant  with  the  workings  of 
the  old  system  know  that  squalid  filth  was  the  test  of  destitution, 
and  whining  gratitude,  as  it  was  called,  for  the  alms  distributed 
was  the  test  of  character.  If  a  labourer  with  a  manly  bearing  came 
to  the  overseer,  or  to  the  Parish  Committee,  to  remove  some  sud- 
den calamity — if  he  asked  something  to  prevent  him  selling  his 
bed — he  was  insulted.  The  writer  has  seen  the  agonized  tear  of 
wounded  pride  start  from  the  .eye,  and  perhaps  the  groan  of  sup- 
pressed indignation  escape  from  the  lips ; — if  tiie  groan  was  heard, 
that  man's  "character  '*  was  gone  for  ever.  This  pretence  to  dis- 
criminate between  the  good  and  the  evil  did  much  worse  for  the 
community  than  occasional  injustice.  It  led  away  parish  function- 
aries from  the  real  object  of  their  appointment — to  admioister  re-i 
lief  to  the. indigent — into  the  belief  that  they  were  the  great.patrons 
of  the  whole  labouring  population,  who  could  never  go  alone  with- 
out their  aid.  They  almost  forced  the .  condition  of  pauperism 
upon  the  whole  working  community  by  their  beautiful  system  of 
rewards  and  punishments.  They  forgot  that  it  was  their  business 
to  give  relief  to  destitution,  and  to  destitution  only,  and  so  they 
established  every  sort  of  false  test  to  guide  them  in  the  one  duty 
of  their  office — to  find  out  whether  the  want  was  real,  and  if  so,  to 
relieve  it  in  a  manner  that  would  satisfy  the  necessity  without  de- 
stroying, the  honest  pride  of  self-reliance. 

The  facts  which  we  have  tl)us  touched  upon  as  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Poor-Laws  in  the  southern  counties  must  not  be  con- 
sidered as  exhibiting  thi^  general  condition  of  the  agricultural 
peasantry  in  the  north,  and  certainly  not  as  paralleled  amidst  the 
manufacturing  population.  The  Commissioners  indeed  say  in 
their  letter  to  lord  Melbourne,  that  "the  mal-administration  which 
was  supposed  to  be  confined  to  some  of  the  agricultural  districts 
appears  to  have  spread  over  almost  every  part  of  the  country  and 
into  the  manufacturing  towits.'*    In  the  manufacturing  districts 


•thfere'  was  a  peremptory  and  comparatively  sudden  necessity  Ibf 
the  extension  of  the  allowance  system,  arising  out  of  the  transition 
•from  hand  to  power-loom  weaving.  This  vicissitude  affected 
thfee-fifths  of  the  population  of  Lancashire,  esjiedally  in  the 
country  places,  wiiere  the  power-loom  was  not  used,  but  where  its 
effects  had  reduced  the  wages  of  the  country  weavers  to  a  mfn- 
5muni  ^hich  was  not  adequate  for  th^ir  maintenance.  In  the  man- 
irfactoring  towns  the  power-loom  created  a  new  but  partial  de- 
mand for  labour,  especially  for  that  of  diiWren.  To  -mitigate  the 
inevitable  distress  the  allowance-s^-^tem  was  applied  to  al)le-bodied 
weavers.  The  farmers  ^n  their  management  of  the  parish  funds 
could  depress  the  rates  of  wages  below  the  natural  level.  Tlie 
■manufacturers  could  not  attempt — they  certainly  did  not  attempt — 
to  imitate  this  practical  oppression.  Tlie  rate  of  wages  of  the 
hand-loom  weavers  did  not  sink  lower  than  was  to  be  expected  as 
the  natural  result  of  an  invention  whiclf  compelled  them  to  com- 
pete with  the  power  of  steam.* 

Ort  the  17th'  of  April  lord  Althoi*()  moved  that  leave  be  given  to 
"bring  in  a  Bill  to  alter  and  amend  (he  laws  relative  to  the  Relief  of 
the  Poor  in  England  and  Wales.  It  was  absolutely  necessary,  he 
said,  that  there  should  be  a  discretionary  power  vested  in  some 
quarter  to  carry  tnto  effect  recommendations  calculated  to  intro- 
d\ice  sound  principles  and  the  fruits  of  salutary  expferience  into  th6 
administratioh  of  the  Poor- Laws.  It  was*  his  intentioii  therefore  to 
propose  that  his  Majesty  should  be  authoH:^ed  to  appoint  a  Central 
Board  of  Commissioners,  invested  with  extraordinary  power  to  ena- 
ble it  to  accomplish  the  object  proposed.'  The  Bill  introduced  by 
lord  Alt horp  was  founded  upon  the  recommendatlonV  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Inquiry.  It  had  remained  a  month  tihder  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Cabinet,  two  of  the  Commissioner's,  Mr.  Sturges 
Bourne  and  Mr.  Senior,  occasionally  attending  to  afford  explana- 
tions.f  The  great  value  of  the  preliminary  inquiry  a"nd  of  the  able 
Report  of  the  Commissioners,  as  well  as  the  sedulous  attention 
which  was  bestowed  upon  all  the  details  by  a  Committee  of  seven 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  mav  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that,  -with 
very  slight  modifications,  the  Poor-Laws,  as  they  are  nmv  adminis- 
tered throughout  the  country  by  Boards  of  Guardians  acting  under 
a  Central  Board,  have  during  twenty-eight  years  been  prescribed 
by  the  legislation  of  f834'.  "  The  proposition  of  this  great  measure 
was  very  favourably  received  by  the  House  of  Commons.    The 
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Mcond  readjog'wad  darriied  by  a  large  o&ajoirity;  ayes,  299;  noea^ 
20;  1 

Between  the  second  readington  the  9th  of  May,  and  the  third 
reading  os  the  ist  of  July,  a  moit.  powerful  oppositiion  had  been 
got  up  against  the  measure.  It  was  maintaiiied,  and  of  course 
popularlsy  believed,  that  it  was  a  bill  of  ipaiBs. and  penalties  against 
the  poor ;  that. the  endeavour  to  take. tile  relief  oi  the  necessitous 
out  of  the  iiandsof  benevolent  mag^istrates  wasitq  expose  the  poor 
to  the  grindingi  tyranny  of  oentraltzation  which  cQuld':have  no^syrit* 
pathy  with  local  or  iiulividttal  wants.  The  metropolitan  parishes, 
whose  select  vestries  had  long  ea)oyed  a  fame  for  the  most  outi- 
r^eous  jobbery,  were:  amongst  the  loudest  opponeatsfoi  the  meas- 
ure. The  senCrmenits  of  Maryl«bone  were  spokeii  by  sir  Samuel 
Whalley,  who  maintajnedthat  the  pow^r  proposed  to  be  giren  to 
the    Commisrsiortens^-»-"^to   these  bashaws^  to  these    three-tailed 

•haaha^Hrsf  was  isubversive  to  all  constitutional  principles 

He  believed  thiijt  ope  of  tlie  effects. 'of  this  measiurti  tvowW.be,. that 
men  of  character  would  abstaii>  froii^i^lliag  parochial  offices,  wl>iie 
those  who  undertook  them.mu^t  consent  to  b^.  the: degraded  tools 
of  the  Commissiioners."  *  On  the  day  of  tlie  &ecoi»d  reading  jtl^e 
^opinion  Counqii  of  London  had,,  with  only  two,  di^se^ntient  voices, 
•agreed  to  a  petition  against  jthe  l^V  Mr»  Cw;ote,  oner  of  the  mem- 
ber^ for  the  City;  n^vertheles$  did  not  hesritate  to  express  his  ap- 
j^ovai  ,of  jthe  main  ends  of  th^  Bo^U,  ^d  of  the  n)^w^,machin;ery  by 
which  thosp  ends,  were  to  be  accomj^ishod.  ,  He  declared  that  so 
strong  was  his  .conviction  of  thp  absolute  nece^i)^  ^f  :some  large 
remedial  m^a^ure  as  an  antidote  to rfj))^  ^overwhelming  evil  of  pau- 
perism—sp  .firm  Ava^'his  belief  of  thje  necessity  of  some  central  su- 
pervising agency — ^that  if  it  were  to  cost  him  the  certain  sacrifice 
of  his  seat  he  should  feel  bound,to  tell  hij$  constituents  that  he 
dissented  from  thetn,  and  that  he  would  do  his  best  to  promote  the 
attainment  of  tliis  necessary^  and  in  the  main  valuable,  remedy.f 
Upon  the  third  reading  of  the  Bill  the  ayes  were  157,  the  noes  50. 
The  duration  of  the  meastire  was  then  limited  to  fi\'e  years. 

Between  the  passing  of  ;the  Bill  by  the  Commons  on  the  2nd 
of  July  and  its  proposed  second  reading  by  the  Lords,  lord  Grey 
had  retired  from  thfe  government,  and  lord  Melbourne  had  become 
,the  head  of  the  administration.  Itwas  not  till  the.  21  st  that  lord 
Brougham  moved  the  second  reading.  "My  lords,"  he' said,  **  I 
should  have  been  unworthy  of  the  task  that  has  been  committed  to 
my  hands,  if  by  any  deference  to  plamotw  I  could  have  heerl  made 
to  swerve  frbm  the  faithful  discharge  of  this  duty.    The  subject  is 
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infinitely  too  important,  the  interests  which  it  involves  are  far  too 
mighty,  and  the  duty  correlative  to  the  importance  of  those  inter- 
ests which  the  government  I  belong  to  has  to  discharge,  Js  of  too 
lofty,  too  sacred  a  nature,  to  ma4ce  it  possible  for  any  one  who  as- 
pires to  the  name  of  a  statesman,  or  who  has  taken  upon  himself  to 
counsel  his  sovereign  upon  the  arduous  concerns  of  his  realm,  to 
let  the  dictates  of  clamour  find  any  access  to  his  breast,  and  make 
him  sacrifice  bis  principles  to  a  covetousness  of  popular  applause."* 
Never  were  the  qualities  of  the  great  orator  more  remarkably  dis- 
played than  in  this  speech.  Historical  research,  accurate  reason- 
ing, a  complete  mastery  of  facts,  majestic  rlietoric, — all  were 
brought  to  bear  upon  a  subject  which  the  mere  utilitarian  would 
have  clothed  with  the  repulsive  precision  of  statistical  detail.  The 
measure  was  opposed  by  lord  Wynford  ;  it  was  supported  by  the 
duke  of  Wellington.  The  House  divided  upon  the  motion  for  the 
second  reading:  contents,  76;  non-contents,  13.  During  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Bill  through  both  Houses  many  of  the  clauses  were 
strenuously  resisted  in  Committee.  The  amendments  that  were 
carried  were  however  comparatively  of  little  importance,  and  it 
finally  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  r4th  of  August. 

The  three  Commissioners,  Sir  Frankland  Lewis,  Mr.  John 
Lefevre,  and  Mr.  Nicholls,  entered  upon  the  functions  of  their 
office  on  the  23rd  of  August.  On  the  8th  of  August,  18*35,  they 
issued  their  first  Report,  which  clearly  in.dicated  the  extent  and 
complicated  nature  of  the  sifbjects  which  had  come  under  their 
consideration,  and  furnished  an  evidence  of  the  sagacity  with 
which  they  had  set  in  motion  an  organization  which  was  to  com- 
prehend the  whole  of  England  and  Wales.  This  vast  machinery, 
which,  in  i860,  was  in  force  in  six  hundred  and  forty-six  unions, 
including  144^7  parishes,  with  an  aggregate  population  of  17,670,- 
938  souls,  has  become  so  complete  in  its  working,  and  is  so  thor- 
oughly applied  by  Boards  of  Guardians  throughout  the  country, 
that  the  provisions  of  the  Act  in  1834  with  its  subsequent  amend- 
ments are  perfectly  familiar  to  the  intelligent  part  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  therefore  any  analysis  of  its  enactments  would  be  unneces- 
sary in  this  place. 

When  the  King  closed  the  session  of  1834,  he  with  great  justice 
complimented  the  two  Houses  upon  their  extraordinary  exertions, 
and  expressed  his  deep  sense  of  the  care  and  labour  which  they 
had  bestowed  upon  the  public  business.  There  was  one  quality  of 
the  House  of  Commons  as  conspicuous  as  its  energetic  industry' — 
'^  patience  under  the  most  wearisome  inflictions.     That  it  should 
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have  endured  six  nights  of  debate  on  the  question  of  the  Repeal 
of  the  Union  with  Ireland, — shaving  the  perfect  certainty  that 
nothing  couid  be  produced  by  Irish  members  on  that  subject 
which  had  not  formed  the  staple  of  popular  orations  in  many  a 
mol>gathering,  and  that  what  could  be  replied  would  only  be  a 
rose-coloured  version  of  well-known  facts, — such  a  triumph  of  tem- 
per is  a  signal  instance  of  meekness,  only  to  be  paralleled  by  that 
of  a  creature  generally  obstinate,  and  sometimes  vicious,  who  was 
equally  placid  whether  eating  the  bitter  stem  of  an  artichoke  or  the 
sentimental  traveller's  macaroon.  One  of  the  Irish  members  in- 
forms  us  how  it  became  inevitable  that  such  an  infliction  should 
fall  upon  the  House  of  Commons*  Mr.  Feargus  O'Connor  insisted 
at  the  begianing  of  the  session  that  the  testing  of  the  Repeal  ques- 
tion in  Parliament  should  no  longer  be  delayed.  Mr.  O'Connell  in 
vain  remonstrated.  A  cry  was  got  up  in  Ireland  in  supp>ort  of  Mr. 
Feargus  O'Connor's  patriotism ;  *^  and,  sorely  against  his  will,  and 
with  very  uncomfortable  forebodings,  the  originator  of  the  Kepeal 
movement  had  to  yield,  and  give  notice  for  an  early  day  of  subject- 
ing it  to  a  Parliamentary  discussion."  •  On  the  22nd  of  April  Mr. 
O'Connell,  in  a  speech  which  lasted  nearly  six  hours,  moved  for  a 
Committee  ^*  to  inquire  and  report  on  the  means  by  which  a  disso- 
lution of  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  was  effected  ;  on  the  efEects  of 
that  measure  viposx  Ireland ;  and  on  the  probable  consequences  of 
contiiratng  the  legislative  Union  between  both  countries."  After  a 
tremendous  homily  of  the  cruelties  practised  upon  Ireland  in  bar* 
barous  time$,and  of  the  bribery  by  which  the  Union  was  efiFected, 
the  debkte  was  adjourned.  On  the  second  night  Mr.  Spring  Rice 
occupied  as  long  a  time  in  showing  what  boneiits  Ireland  had 
derived  from  the  Union,  and  concluded  by  moving,  as  an  amend* 
ment,  that  an  Address  should  be  presented  to  his  Majesty, 
expressing  the  resolution  of  the  House  to  maintain  the  legislative 
Union  inviolate,  but  persevering  in  giving  its  best  attention  to  the 
removal  of  all  just  causes  of  complaint,  and  to  the  promotion  of  all 
well-considered  measures  of  improvement.  On  the  sixth  night  of 
the  debate  five  hundred  and  twenty-three  members  voted  for  the 
Address^  only  thirty-eight  members  voting  with  Mr..  O'Connell. 
The  Address  was  sent  up  to  the  Peers  for  their  concurrence, 
which  was  given  unanimously.  It  was  presented  to  the  King  by 
deputations  from  both  Houses. 

The  consequence  of  the  pledge  of  removing  all  just  causes  of 
complaint,  aqd  of  promoting  all  weli*considered  measures  of  im- 
provement, wj^  that  the  affairs  of  Ireland  occupied  the  greater 
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part  of  the  session,  split  the  Whig  ministry  into  fragments,  and 
rendered  their  future  existence  altogether  precarious.  On  the 
27th  of  May  Mr.  Ward,  the  member  for  St.  Albans,  having  pre- 
viously given  notice  of  his  intention  to  propose  certain  resolutions 
on  the  subject  of  the  Irish  Church,  moved  a  resolution,  "  That  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Establishment  in  Ireland  exceeds  tlie  spirit- 
ual wants  of  the  Protestant  population;  and  that,  it  being  the 
right  of  the  State  to  regulate  the  distribution  of  Church  pro|>erty 
in  such  manner  as  Parliament  may  determine,  it  is  the  opinion  of 
this  House,  that  the  tem{X)nal  possessions  of  the  Church  of  Ir«^- 
land,  as  now  established  by  Jaw,  ought  to  be  reduced."  Mr. 
.Ward's  motion  having  been  seconded  by  Mr.  Grote,  iord  AUhorj> 
rose  and  said,  that  during  Mr.  Grote's  address  circumstances  had 
come  to  his  knowledge  which  induced  him  to  move  that  the  further 
debate  on  the  subject  should  be  adjourned  till  the  followifig  Mon^ 
day.  Lord  Althorp  on  that  Monday  explained  his  rtksons  for 
adjourning  the  <lebate,  which  were,  that  four  of  his  colleagues  had 
differed  from  the  rest  of  the  Cabinet  upon  the  question  of  appro- 
priating the  temporal  possessions  of  the  Church  of  Irelan:d  ;  that 
consetjuentky  the  Cabinet  could  not  agree  upon  the  mode  in  which 
the  resolution  of  Mr.  Ward  was  to  be  met;  and  that  during  the 
speech  of  the  seconder  of  the  motion  of  the  27th,  he  had  learnt 
that  Mr.  Stanley,  Secretary  for  the  Cok>iiieSf  shr  James  Graham, 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  the  duke  of  RicWmond,  Postmaster- 
General,  and  the  earl  of  Ripon,  Lord-  Privy  Seal,  had  resigned 
t^eir.  offices.  Lord  Althorp  added,  that  the  course. his  Majesty 
had  been  advised  to  adopt,  had  bden  to  issue  a  Commission  of 
inquiry.  Mr.  Ward  expressed  his  willingness  to  agre«  to  an  ad-^ 
dress  to  the  Crown  which  affirmed  the  principle  of  his  pro{x>sition, 
but  declined  withdrawing  his  resolution  in -want  of  such  afiirma' 
tion.  Upon  this  lord  Althorp  moved  the  previous  question,  which 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-six,  thus 
negativing  Mr.  Ward's  resolution.  The  four  vacancies  in  the 
ministry  were  filled  up  by  Mr.  Spring  Rice  being  appointed  Secre- 
tarj'  for  the  Colonies,  lord  AlicWand  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
the  marquis  of  Conyngham  Postmaster-General  (without  a  seat  in 
the  Cabinet),  and  the  earl  of  Carlisle  Lord  Priw  Sea^ 

In  tfce  House  of  Lords,  on  the  6th  ot  June,  the  proposed  Com- 
mission of  Inquiry  into  the  state  of  (he  Irish  Church  was  de^ 
nounced  bysbnf>c  peers  as  an  "illegal  and  sacrilegious  measure  of 
prospective'spcrtlation."  Earl  Grey,  in  a  speech  worthy  of  his  higit 
charadter  and  posfition.  dienied  thaflhe  measure  Ick)4cedf  to  at^ythlng; 
that  .deserved  Cbe  name  of  spoliation.     The  objett  of  the  Com- 
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mission  was  to  collect  facts,  and  he  and  his  colleagues  were  pre- 
pared to  act  upon  the  commission  so  far  as  this —  '  that  when  it 
produces  such  a  body  of  information  as  we  expect,  we  will  take  it 
into  consideration,  ?.nd  be  prepared  to  act  upon  it  honestly  and 
conscientiously,  with  a  view  to  the  general  interests  of  the  coun- 
try." In  the  course  of  his  speech  the  Prime  Minister  pretty 
clearly  intimated  that  he  was  tired  of  his  position —he  was  tired  of 
a  systematic  opposition  of  their  lordships  to  salutary  improvements 
in  conformity  with  the  spirit  of  the  age — opposition  conducted  in  a 
feeling  of  bitterness  calculated  to  excite  throughout  the  country  a 
factious  spint  of  discontent. 

Earl  Grey  disclaimed  the  imputation  as  most  unjust,  that  the 
ministry  would  take  the  revenues  of  the  Protestant  Church,  and 
give  them  to  the  Catholic.  Lord  Brougham  declared  that  he 
would  as  strenuously  oppose  as  any  noble  lord  on  the  other  side  of 
the  House  a  proposition  to  give  one  single  fraction  of  the  fund  to 
the  Catholic  Church.  These  ministers  said  this,  well  knowing  the 
violent  prejudices  existing  against  any  recognition  of  the  church  of 
the  majority  in  Ireland.  Dr.  Arnold,  a  liberal  thinker,  but  notu 
responsible  politician,  thought  that  the  surplus  of  the  Protestant 
Church  ought  to  furnish  the  Christian  people  of  Ireland  with 
Catholic  clergymen.*     So  thought  the  promoters  of  the  Union 

On  the  9th  of  July  the  House  of  Lords  exhibited  the  unusual 
spectacle  of  a  great  Minister,  overpowered  by  his  feelings,  wholly 
losing  his  presence  of  mind.  The  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Bill  for  the  Suppression  of  Disturbances  in  Ireland  having 
been  brought  up,  earl  Grey  said,  *'  I  rise,  my  lords, ' — he  could 
proceed  nx>  further.  A.g'^^"^  ^^^  53.\d,  **  I  rise,  my  lords.  '—The 
House  cheered,  as  they  had  cheered  before,  but  the  Prime  Minister 
could  not  proceed,  and  he  sat  down.  The  duke  of  Wellington  then 
consiflcratelv  presented  petitions  lo  afford  carl  Grey  time  to  recover 
himself.  He  at  list  rose,  and  tremulously  said,  "  My  lords,  I  feel 
quite  ashamed  of  the  sort  of  weakness  I  show  on  this  occasion,  a 
weakness  which  arises  from  my  deep  sense  of  the  personal  kind- 
ness which,  during  my  having  been  in  his  service,  I  have  received 
from  my  Sovereign  However,  my  lords,  T  have  a  duty  to  perfonn 
which,  painful  as  it  may  be,  I  must  discharge  ;  and  in  rising  to 
propose  to  your  lordships  to  aijree  to  ih^  Report  which  has  just 
been  read,  I  hnvc  to  state  thit  I  no  tencrer  do  .so  as  a  Minister  of 
the  Crown,  but  as  an  individual  member  of  parliament.  slrcn<rly 
impressed  with  the  necessity  of  passing  this  Act  to  invest  thfe 
governme:.t,  in  whatever  hands  the  government  may  he  placed, 
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with  the  powers,  given  by  this  Bill,  and  which  I  believe  to  be  neces- 
sary to  the  maintenance  of  the  peace  of  Ireland."  *  In  the  course 
of  his  speech  earl  Grey  stated  that  on  the  previous  day  he  had 
received  the  resignation  of  lord  Althorp,  which  he  had  transmitted 
to  the  King.  Former  breaches  bad  considerably  weakened  the 
government ;  he  felt  that  in  losing  the  assistance  of  his  friend  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer^  whom  he  considered  as  his  right 
arm,  he  saw  no  alternative,  but  was  compelled,  by  irresistible 
necessity,  to  tender  his  own  resignation.  He  had  desired  to  resign 
previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  session.  He  had  completed 
his  seventieth  year,  and  although  he  might  have  been  able  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  the  office  which  he  held  under  ordinary  and 
easy  circumstances,  considering  the  present  condition  of  affairs 
the  duties  imposed  upon  him  were  too  much  for  his  strength.  The 
circumstances  which  immediately  led  to  this  decision  of  earl  Grey, 
as  well  as  to  that  of  lord  Althorp,  although  of  great  interest  at  the 
time,  are  now  unnecessary  to  detail  with  minuteness.  They  were 
cbonected  with  the  proposed  renewal  for  one  year  of  the  Irish 
Coercion  Bill,  which  had  been  moved  by  earl  Grey  on  the  ist  of 
July.  The  only  difference  between  that  measure  and  the  one 
which  was  about  to  expire  was  the  omission  of  clauses  by  which 
cettain  offences  might  be  tried  by  Court  Martial.  There  was  a 
warm  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  3rd,  in  which  it 
appeared  that  Mr.  Littleton,  the  Irish  Secretary,  had  confidentially 
communicated  to  Mr.  O'Conneli,  that  the  Irish  government  had 
not  demanded  the  insertion  of  the  clauses  prohibiting  meetings. 
In  the  Bill  introduced  by  earl  Grey  those  clauses  appeared..  Lord 
Althorp  had  also  intimated  to  Mr.  O'Connell  that  they,  would  not 
be  inserted  in  the  Coercion  Bill.  A  majority  of  the  Cabinet  had 
determined  to  introduce  the  Bill  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  offered 
to  the  House  of  Lords  by  earl  Grey.  Upon  this  decision  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  resigned.  On  the  loth  of  July  the 
House  of  Commons  adjourned  for  four  days.  On  the  14th  vis- 
count Melbourne  stated  in  the  House  of  Lords  that  his  Majesty 
had  honoured  him  with  his  commands  to  lay  before  him  a  plan 
for  the  formation  of  a  new  Ministry.  He  had  undertaken  the  task, 
but  it  was  not  yet  completed. 

The  task  which  his  Majesty  had  first  imposed  upon  lord  Mel- 
bourne was  one  of  insurmountable  difficulty.  It  was  to  effect  "  an 
union  in  the  service  of  the  state  of  all  those  who  stand  at  the  head 
of  the  respective  parties  in  the  country  '^  f     The  King  in  desiring 

*  Hansard,  toI.  xziv.  col.  1305-6. 

t  Letter  fiom  l^rd  Melbourne  to  the  King,  Jnlv  k^  1S44,  enclosed  in  a  letter  fxtm 
Lord  Melbourne  to  Sir  Robert  PteeL 
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lord  Melbourne  ^  to  enter  into  communication  with  the  leading 
individuals  of  parties,"  specially  mentioned  the  duke  of  Welling''' 
ton,  sir  Robert  Peel,  and  Mr.  Stanley.  In  an  audience  upon  the 
9th  viscount  Melbourne  had  laid  before  his  Majesty  some  of  those 
general  objections  which  pressed  forcibly  upon  his  mind  to  unions 
and  coalitions  of  opposing  parties.  He  wrote  to  the  King  on  the 
loth  that  he  considered  the  successful  termination  of  such  an 
attempt  utterly  hopeless.  He  had  no  personal  dislikes  or  objec- 
tions ;  on  the  conttary,  for  all  the  individuals  in  question  he 
entertained  great  respect.  In  consequence  of  the  communication 
to  sir  Robert  Peel,  on  the  13th  of  July,  he  wrote  to  the  King  that 
such  an  union  as  that  proposed  could  not,  in  the  present  state  of 
parties  and  the  present  position  of  public  affairs,  hold  out  the 
prospect  of  an  efficient  and  vigorous  administration.  The  King 
admitted  on  the  14th  that  the  opinions  which  had  been  stated  by 
sir  Robert  Peel  and  by  others,  of  the  impracticability  of  his  pro- 
posal, had  appeared  to  him  to  be  conclusive.  The  King  had 
evidently  imagined  that  if  he  could  effect  such  a  union  of  parties, 
the  question  of  the  Irish  church,  upon  which  he  had  recently  ex- 
pressed himself  very  strongly,  in  answer  to  an  address  from 
dignitaries  of  the  Establishment,  might  be  set  at  rest  The  duke 
of  Wellington  and  sir  Robert  Peel  were  prepared  to  take  office, 
if  they  had  been  invited  to  do  so  ^  witliout  conditions  as  to  union 
with  others  of  different  political  principles  and  party  connec- 
tions." ♦  The  King  was  not  prepared  at  that  time  for  so  bold  a 
step,  necessarily  involving  a  dissolution  of  parliament.  On  the 
17th  July  lord  Althorp  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  lord 
Melbourne  had  completed. his  arrangements  for  the  new  adminis- 
tration, under  which  lord  Duncannon  would  occupy  the  place 
vacated  by  the  Premier,  sir  J.  C.  Hobhouse  would  be  Commis* 
sioner  of  the  Woods  and  Forests,  with  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  and 
himself  (lord  Althorp)  would,  at  the  desire  of  his  Majesty,  resume 
his  former  office.  The  third  reading  in  the  House  of  Lords  of  the 
Coercion  Bill  was  not  proposed.  In  the  Commons  lord  Althorp 
brought  forward  a  less  restrictive  measure,  which  was  carried  by 
a  majority  of  a  hundred  and  forty,  and  was  finally  passed  on  the 
26th  of  July. 

Parliament  had  now  a  few  weeks  to  sit  before  the  usual  time 
of  prorogation.  The  financial  statement  of  the  government  for  the 
year  ending  July  5th,  had  to  be  made.  The  budget  was  a  popular 
one.  There  was  an  estimated  surplus  of  nearly  two  millions,  and 
it  was  proposed  to  make  various  reductions  in  taxation.  The 
*  See  ^  Monoifs,  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,'*  vol.  u.  pp.  t  td  13. 
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repeal  of  the  duty  on  Almanacs  was  a  concession  to  the  opinion 
that  taxes  upon  knowledge  were  amongst  the  most  object! onablCi 
The  repeal  of  the  house- tax  was  an  unstatesmanlike  deference  to 
popular  clamour.  The  far  more  objectionable  tax  upon  windows 
was  allowed  to  remain.  Legislators  had  a  glimmering  of  light  as 
to  the  impolicy  of  that  taxation  which  interfered  with  the  processes 
of  industry.  Mr.  I'oulett  Thomson,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  admitted  that  the  relief  to  be  experienced  from  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  house-tax,  or  any  other  direct  tax,  was  little  in  com* 
parison  to  that  which  would  have  been  derived  from  the  reduction 
of  the  taxes  on  glass,  paper,  and  cotton.  Yet,  as  the  house^tax 
had  been  a  cause  of  general  and  ioud  complaint,  it  was  right  to  take 
it  off.  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  not  sure  that  those  who  clamoured 
most  suffered  most;  there  nioval  of  the  house-lax  was  merely 
a  bonus  to  the  landlord  ;  the  removal  of  the  glass-tax  would  be  a 
bonus  to  every  class  of  the  community.  Before  the  prorogation 
the  Irish  Tithe  Bill  was  carried  in  the  Commons,  not  as  proposed 
by  the  government,  but  with  an  amendment  moved  by  Mr.  O'Con- 
ncll,  which  provided  that  two  fifths  of  the  amount  of  tithes  should 
be  at  once  struck  off,  and  tl)e  rem.iining  three-fifths  paid  to  the 
clergy  by  the  landlord.  The  Peers  wijolly  threw  out  the  Tithe  Bill 
four  days  before  the  prorogation  of  Parliament;  and  O'Connell 
went  home  to  his  congenial  work  of  exciting  the  i:)eoplc  to  violent 
resistance.  Parliament  was  prorogueil  on  the  isth  of  August. 
,  Wiiilst,  during  the  vacation,  Mr.  O'Connell  was  publishing  let- 
ters to  lord  Duncan n on,  in  which  be  declared  that  *'  Ireland  had 
nothing  to  expect  from  the  Whigs  but  insolent  contempt,  and 
malignant  :md  treacherous  hostility,"  some  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Reform  movement  were  damaging  tiie  VVhi2:s  more  materially  by 
painfully  exhibiting  the  worst  symptom  of  the  ^veakncss  of  the 
government,— the  hostile  jealousy  of  two  who  had  once  formed 
the  great  strength  of  the  Cabinet.  Looking  back  upon  the  jour* 
nalism  of  this  period,  it  is  diiTicult  to  arrive  at  an  impartial  estimate 
of  the  .merits  or  defects  of  the  two  chief  combatants  who  entered 
tlie  lists  at  the  '*  free  and  gentle  passage  of  arms  "  of  Edinburgh, 
at  the  banquet  to  lord  Grey  on  the  isth  of  Septeml)er.  Foi;  some 
montlis  lord  Brougham  had  been  a  mark  for  tlie  attacks  of  the  ultra- 
liberai  press.  Harmless  exhibitions  of  that  vanity  which  occa- 
siooilly  peeped  out  through  Ins  real  greatness  had  brought  down 
upon  the  Chancellor  a  measure  of  indignation  wliich  is  generally 
reserved  for  political  crimes.  In  a  tour  throu'jjh  Scothnd  he  made 
son^e  oratorical  displays,  in  which  the  reticence  of  the  cautious 
statesman  was  abandoned  in  the  excitement  of  popular  applause. 
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At  Inverness,  the  Chancellor,  in  telling  the  burgesses  that  during 
four  years  he  had  experienced  from  his  Majesty  only  one  series 
of  gracious  condescension,  confidence,  and  favour,  added  words 
which  were  tossed  about  throughout  the  kingdom  as  "  argument 
for  a  week,  laughter  for  a  month,  and  a  good  jest  for  ever."  "  To 
find  that  the  king  lived  id  the  hearts  of  his  loyal  subjects  in  the  an* 
cient  and  important  capital  of  the  Highlands,  as  it  had  afForded 
him  (lord  Brougham)  only  pure  and  unmixed  satisfaction,  would, 
he  was  confident,  be  so  received  by  his  Majesty,  when  he  (lord  B.) 
told  him,  as  he  would  do  by  that  night's  post,  of  the  gratifj'ing  cir- 
cumstance."* At  the  Grey  banauet,  earl  Grey,  in  replying  to 
his  health,  acknowledged  the  compliment  of  this  great  banquet  in 
vary  dignified  and  touching  words  :  "  This  most  gratifying  of  all 
honours  is  not  paid  to  a  minister  newly  raised  to  power,  in  the 
vigour  of  his  age,  with  a  long  career  of  active  and  useful  services 
before  him,  and  holding  out  an  expectation  to  others  of  official 
benefits,  not  yet  conferred :  No,  gentlemen,  this  proud  mark  of 
distinction  has  been  given  to  a  minister  who  has  descended,  I  will 
not  say  has  fallen,  from  power,  whose  official  life  has  ended,  whose 
long  parliamentary  career  is  hastening  to  a  final  close, — to  one  when 
the  balance  has  been  struck  between  his  promises  and  his  per- 
formances; to  one  when  the  past  is  before  his  country  for  its  judg- 
ment; and  the  future,  as  far  as  he  is  concerned,  presents  no  ob- 
ject either  for  hope  or  for  fear."  f  tord  Brougham,  in  replying 
to  the  toast  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  his  Majesty's  other  minis- 
ters, proclaimed  the  differences  that  existed  between  two  classes 
of  Reformers, — the  hasty  spirits  who  hurrying  into  the  wished-for 
harbour  by  the  nearest  chinnel,  and,  not  inquiring  whether  there 
was  a  comp  iss  on  board,  would  run  their  vessel  into  the  breakers, 
— ^and  the  more  moderate,  who  would  better  provide  for  the  safety 
of  the  voyage.  "  I  wholly  respect,"  he  said,  "the  good  intentions 
of  these  men,  but  when  they  ask  me  to  sail  in  their  vessel,  I  must 
insist  on  staying  on  shore."  Lord  Durham  had  his  opportunity  of 
reply:  "My  noble  and  learned  friend  (lord  Brougham)  has  been 
pleased  to  give  some  advice,  which  I  have  no  doubt  he  deems  very 
sound,  to  some  classes  of  persons, — I  know  none  such, — who  evince 
too  strong  a  desire  to  get  rid  of  ancient  abuses,  and  fretful  impa- 
tience in  waitinarthe  remedies  of  them.  Now  T  franklv  confess  that 
I  am  one  of  those  persons  who  see  with  regret  every  hour  which 

passes  over  the  existence  of  recognized  and  unreformed  abuses." 
\ 

•  From   "  Invfirness  Courier,**  quoted  in   FoabUnqus's   "  Eng^nd  uader  Seves 
Administrations,'*  vol.  iii.  p.  9?^ 

t  "  Annual  Register  for  1834,**  p.  14J. 
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The  dispute  was  not  yet  ended.  At  a  meeting  at  Salisbury,  lord 
Brougham  made  some  strong  remarks  upon  lord  Durham.  At 
another  meeting  at  Glasgow,  lord  Durham  said  that  the  Chan- 
cellor had  been  pleased  to  challenge  him  to  meet  him  in  the  House 
of  Lords.     " I  fear  him  not;  I  will  meet  him  there." 

There  were  two  most  unexpected  events  which  deranged  the 
completion  of  these  hostile  purposes.  First,  the  two  peers  could 
not  meet  on  the  old  battle-ground.  The  Houses  of  Parliament 
were  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  i6th  of  October.  It  was  Ijetween 
six  and  seven  o'clock  on  that  evening,  that  flames  were  seen  burst- 
ing forth  from  the  roof  of  the  House  of  Lords,  in  that  part  of  tlie 
building  opposite  to  Henry  the  Seventh's  Chapel,  and  in  the  comer 
next  Westminster  Hall.  By  nine  o'clock  all  the  apartments  of 
that  portion  of  the  parliament  buildings,  including  the  Painted 
Chamber  and  the  Library,  were  in  flames,  and  the  whole  interior 
was  in  a  few  hours  destroyed.  The  fire  extended  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  first  destroying  the  large  offices  of  the  House,  and  next 
seizing  upon  the  Chapel  of  St.  Stephen.  When  all  the  interior  fit- 
tings were  destroyed,  this  building,  which  had  been  famous  as  the 
seat  of  English  legislation  from  the  time  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  was 
a  mere  shell.  It  had  stood  in  its  strength  and  beauty  like  a  rock 
amidst  the  sea  of  fire,  and  had  arrested  the  force  which  had  till 
then  gone  on  conquering  and  overthrowing.  The  Speaker's  official 
residence  was  also  partially  destroyed.  There  was  one  time  when 
the  destruction  of  Westminster  Hall  seemed  almost  inevitable.  To 
those  who  mixed  amongst  the  crowd  in  Palace  Yard,  and  knew  that 
the  antiquities  of  a  nation  are  amongst  its  best  possessions,  it  was 
truly  gratifying  to  witness  the  intense  anxiety  of  all  classes  of  peo- 
ple to  preserve  this  building,  associated  with  so  many  grand  his- 
torical scenes.  "  Save  the  Hall  I  "  "  Save  the  Hall ! "  was  the  uni- 
versal cry.  There  was  a  more  efficient  interposition  than  the 
destruction  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  the  purpose  of  the  two  peers 
to  enter  the  lists  where  the  Mowbray  and  Bolingbroke  of  modern 
times  were  to  decide  their  quarrel. 

"  The  king  has  thrown  his  warder  down." 

William  the  Fourth,  without  a  word  of  preparation,  intimated  to 
lord  Melbourne,  o  \  the  14th  of  November,  that  his  ministry  was 
at  an  end. 
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The  K<ng*s  disimasal  of  the  Melbourne  Ministry.— Sir  Robert  Peel's  Narrative  of  hia 
appointment  to  the  Premiership. — The  Peel  Administration  formed. — Parliament 
dissolved. — The  Tamworth  Manifesto.- Strong  Parliamentary  Opposition.  —  Mr. 
Abcrcromby  elected  Speaker.— London  University  Charter. — Irish  Church.— Re- 
peated defeats  oi  Ministers.— Resignation  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.— Lord  Melbourne's 
New  Ministry.— Exclusion  of  Lord  Brougham. — His  Resolutions  on  the  subject  of 
Education. — R::form  of  Municipal  Corporations. — Report  of  the  Commission  cf  In- 
quiry.— Conflict  between  the  two  Houses. — The  Bill  passed. — Departing  glories  of 
Municipal  Pomp. 

Much  that  was  obscure  in  the  circumstances  connected  with 
the  extraordinary  act  of  the  King  in  the  removal  of  his  ministers 
has  been  brought  to  light  in  the  *'  Memoirs  by  Sir  Robert  Peel." 
In  his  "  Memorandum  as  to  my  appointment  to  the  office  of  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  in  1834,  and  to  tlie  administration  over  which 
I  presided,"  he  says  :  '*  The  time  will  come  when  these  records 
will  be  interesting,  and  may  throw  a  light  on  the  history  of  the  pe- 
riod which  they  embrace."  Sir  Robert  states  that  he  left  England 
for  Italy  on  the  14th  of  October,  1834,  little  foreseeing  the  proba- 
bility of  his  sudden  recall,  and  having  had  no  communication  pre- 
viously to  his  departure  with  the  duke  of  Wellington,  or  any  other 
person,  respecting  the  position  and  prospects  of  the  administra- 
tion which  existed  at  the  time  when  he  quitted  England.  He 
treats  with  contempt  the  report  that  there  had  been  some  previous 
concert  or  understanding  with  the  king  in  contemplation  of  events 
that  took  place  in  November.  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  in  Rome  when 
a  letter  reached  him  from  the  king,  dated  November  the  isth,  in 
\yhich  liis  Majesty  says,  that  having  had  a  most  satisfactory  and 
confidential  communication  with  the  duke  of  Wellington,  on  the 
formation  of  a  new  government,  he  called  upon  Sir  Robert  Peel  to 
return  without  loss  of  time  to  EngLand,  to  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  tlie  administration.  The  messenger  at  the  same  time  brought 
a  letter  from  the  duke  of  Wellington,  pressing  his  immediate  return 
home,  and  announcing  that  his  grace  held  for  the  present  the  offices 
of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  till  Sir  Robert  should  return.     The  copy  of  *  letter 
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from  the  king  to  lord  Melbourne  was  enclosed  by  the  duke,  in 
which  the  ostensible  ground  for  the  dismissal  of  lord  Melbourne 
is,  that  lord  Althorp,  by  the  death  of  his  father,  having  been  re- 
moved to  the  House  of  Peers,  the  general  weight  and  considera- 
tion  of  the  Government  would  be  so  much  diminished  in  the 
House  of  Commons  as  to  render  it  imi)ossible  that  they  should  con- 
tinue to  conduct  the  public  affairs.  The  duke  of  Wellington  writes 
a  confidential  letter  to  sir  Robert  Peel,  accompanying  his  official 
dispatch,  in  which,  plainly  implying  that  the  king  was  not  quite 
justified  in  being  "  so  ready  to  seize  upon  the  first  notion  of  diffi- 
culties resulting  from^lord  Spencers  death,"  he  concludes  by  say- 
ing, **  I  don't  think  that  we  are  at  all  responsible  for  his  quarrel 
with  them.  It  was  an  affair  quite  settled  when  he  sent  for  me." 
Sir  Robert  Peel  received  this  important  communication  on  the 
night  of  the  25th  of  November.  He  left  Rome  the  next  afternoon. 
On  his  journey  he  had  ample  opportunities,  he  says,  for  consider- 
ing various  important  matters  coolly  and  without  interruption.  His 
habitual  caution  is  strikingly  manifested  in  his  description  of  his 
meditations  during  his  journey,  which  terminated  in  London  on 
the  9th  of  December.  "  In  my  letters  to  the  King  and  the  duke 
of  Wellington  from  Rome,  I  had  merely  given  an  assurance  that  I 
would  return  without  delay  to  England.  As  I  should,  by  my  ac- 
ceptance of  the  office  of  First  Minister,  become  technically,  if  not 
morally,  responsible  for  the  dissolution  of  the  preceding  govern- 
ment, although  I  had  not  the  remotest  concern  in  it,  I  did  not  at 
once,  upon  the  hurried  statement  which  was  sent  to  me  of  the  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  it,  pledge  myself  to  the  acceptance  of 
office.  I  greatly  doubted,  indeed,  the  policy  of  breaking  up  the 
government  of  lord  Melbourne  at  that  time.  I  entertained  little 
hope  that  the  ministry  about  to  replace  it  would  be  a  stalDle  one- 
would  command  such  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  as 
would  enable  it  to  transact  tlie  public  business.  I  was  not  alto- 
gether satisfied  by  the  accounts  I  first  received  with  the  sufficiency 
of  the  reason  for  the  dissolution  of  the  late  government — namely, 
the  removal  of  lord  Althorp  to  the  Lords — ^and  the  objections  pf 
the  king  to  lord  John  Russell  as  lord  Althorp's  successor  in  the 
lead  of  the  House  of  Commons."  ♦ 

The  sensation  produced  in  London  by  the  reported  dismissal 
of  the  ministry  was  a  natural  consequence  of  the  suddenne.ss  of  the 
act,  as  it  presented  itself  to  the  body  of  the  people  ; — of  its  really 
unconstitutional  character,  as  it  appeared  to  thoughtful  and  well- 
informed  men.     On  the  morning  of  Saturday,  the  istli  of  Novem- 

*  "  Memoirs  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  vol.  ii.  p.  30* 
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ber,— the  day  when  the  duke  of  Wellington  was  writing  his  con- 
fidential letter  to  sir  Robert  Peel, — the  "  Times  "  had  this  start- 
ling announcement,  given  in  the  words  of  a  communication  which 
had  been  received  at  an  early  hour  that  morning :  "  The  king  has 
taken  the  opportunity  of  lord  Spencer's  death  to  turn  out  the  min- 
istry, and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  duke  of  Wel- 
lington has  been  sent  for.  The  queen  has  done  it  all."  The  act 
of  the  king  was  wholly  without  precedent.  He  might  have  become 
converted  to  the  politics  of  the  Opposition,  He  might  have  been 
alarmed  at  the  possible  scandal  of  the  quarrel  between  the  Chan- 
cellor and  lord  Durham.  But  there  was  no  disunion  in  the  Cab- 
inet. The  ministry  had  retained  the  confidence  of  Parliament  up 
to  the  last  day  of  the  session.  They  had  pressed  no  opinions  upon 
his  Majesty  which  could  be  disagreeable  to  him.  The  govern- 
ment of  lord  Melbourne  had  more  elements  of  Conservatism  than 
were  agreeable  to  many  Reformers,  and  therefore  appeared  un- 
likely to  excite  the  fears  of  the  king  and  of  his  Court.  The  sov- 
ereign has  a  constitutional  right  to  dismiss  his  ministers,  but  it 
must  be  on  grounds  more  capable  of  justification  to  Parliament 
than  the  simple  exercise  of  his  personal  will.  The  suddenness  of 
the  resolve  rendered  an  arrangement  necessary  which  could  not 
be  justified  by  any  precedent,  except  on  one  occasion  of  critical 
emergency  in  the  last  days  of  queen  Anne.  ♦  The  duke  of  Wel- 
lington, irom  the  isth  of  November  to  the  9th  of  December,  was 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  the  sole  Secretary  of  State,  having 
only  one  colleague,  lord  Lyndhurst,  who  held  the  Great  Seal,  at 
the  same  time  that  he  sat  as  Chief  Baron  of  the  Court  of  Exche- 
quer. This  temporary  government  was  called  a  Dictatorship. 
"  The  great  military  commander  "  was  told  that  he  "  will  find  it  to 
have  been  much  easier  to  take  Badajoz  and  Ciudad  Rodrigo  than 
to  retake  the  liberties  and  independence  of  the  people."  f  The 
famous  caricaturist  of  the  day,  H.  B.,  represented  the  duke  mul- 
tiplied into  ten  or  a  dozen  members  of  the  cabinet,  seated  at  the 
council  board.  Journalists  exclaimed,  Why  is  the  business  of  the 
country  to  be  suspended  till  a  stray  baronet  should  return  home 
from  his  pleasure  tour  ?  There  were  meetings  and  there  were  ad- 
dresses, but  there  was  no  violence,  and  very  little  alarm.  The 
majority  of  the  people,  whose  zeal  for  a  continued  course  of  im- 
provement had  not  been  shaken  by  some  reverses  and  shortcom- 
ings, knew  perfectly  well  that  what  was  called  a  Conservative  gov- 

*  See  a  very  able  view  of  the  constitutional  question  in  Mr.  May'i  **  History/'  vol. 
Lpp.  120-125. 

t  Lord  Duriiaia-»Sp«ech  at  Newcastle  on  the  19th  of  Kovember. 
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ernment  could  not  meet  the  present  parliament.  There  must  be  a 
dissolution  to  afford  them  any  chance  of  a  continuance  in  office. 
They  would  reserve  their  zeal  for  a  practical  issue  of  the  contest 
between  Reform  and  Conservatism. 

And  so,  as  to  the  inevitable  necessity  of  a  dissolution,  thought 
sir  Robert  Peel.  In  spite  of  his  doubts  of  the  policy  of  breaking 
up  the  government  of  lord  Melbourne,  he  had  become  convinced 
that  he  had  no  alternative  but  to  undertake  the  office  of  Prime 
Minister  instantly  on  his  arrival.  He  at  once  waited  upon  the 
king,  and  accepted  the  office  of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  With  the  king's  permission  he 
applied  t«  lord  Stanley  and  to  sir  James  Graham,  earnestly  en- 
treating them  to  give  him  the  benefit  of  their  co-operation  as  col- 
leagues in  the  cabinet.  They  both  declined.  Lord  Stanley  man- 
fully said,  "  The  sudden  conversion  of  long  political  opposition 
into  the  most  intimate  alliance, — no  general  coincidence  of  prin- 
ciple, except  upon  one  point,  being  proved  to  exist  between  us, — 
would  shock  public  opinion,  would  be  ruinous  to  my  own  charao 
ter,  and  injurious  to  the  government  which  you  seek  to  form."  ♦ 
When  sir  Robert  arrived  he  found  one  important  question  prac- 
tically decided, — the  dissolution  of  the  existing  parliament.  He 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  sanguine  that  the  indications  of  a 
very  great  increase  of  the  Conservative  strength  in  the  new  Hou^e 
of  Commons  would  be  sufficient  to  insure  the  stability  of  .his  gov- 
ernment. He  looked  beyond  the  immediate  present.  **  It  would 
certainly  be  sufficient  to  constitute  a  very  powerful  Conservative 
body,  controlling  a  future  government  leaning  upon  Radical  sup- 
port." He  tried  to  make  a  government  as  strong  as  he  could  with 
Conservative  materials.  The  re-establishment,  he  says,  of  the 
duke  of  Wellington's  government  in  1830  would  have  saved  him 
much  trouble,  but  would  have  diminished  the  little  hope  he  ever 
entertained  of  being  able  to  make  a  successful  struggle.  So, 
amidst  the  reproaches  of  those  who  regarded  the  minister  as  doing 
them  positive  wrong  by  not  reinstating  them  in  their  former  offices, 
he  constructed  a  ministry  of  which  the  duke's  name  was  a  tower 
of  strength,  and  of  which  lord  Lyndhurst  as  Chancellor  gave  the 
assurance  that  it  would  have  the  support  of  one  man  of  great 
talents.  The  high  qualities  of  statesmanship  which  distinguished 
lord  Aberdeen  were  not  yet  sufficiently  recognized.'  It  was  not  a 
popular  ministry,  but  it  could  not  be  held  to  comprise  any  of  that 
band  of  violent  anti-reformers  who  would  have  imperilled  every- 
thing by  resisting  the  declared  opinion  of  the  Prime  Minister  that 
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he  consideied  the  Reforrn  Bill  as  a  final  and  inevocable  meas- 
ure.* The  facilities  which  the  political  constitulion  and  the  so- 
cial habits  of  our  country  afford  for  the  official  expression  of  State 
policy,  were  never  more  remarkably  displayed  than  in  the  course 
adopted  by  sir  Robert  Peel  immedi3.tely  that  he  had  formed  his 
administration.  The  Prime  Minister  was  one  of  the  representa- 
tives of  Tamworth,  a  borough  with  a  population  under  four  thou- 
sand. To  the  electors  of  this  comparatively  unimportant  place  he 
addressed  what  has  been  denominated  "the  Tamworth  manifesto," 
It  was  not  a  hasty  expression  of  individual  opinion,  but  a  declara- 
tion of  the  general  principles  upon  which  the  government  proposed 
to  act,  and  the  address  was  submitted  to  the  Cabinet  for  their  con- 
sideration. Foreigners,  who  were  looking  with  intense  anxiety 
upon  the  ministerial  crisis  in  London,  might  well  he  surprised  that 
a  little  country  town  should  be  the  first  recipient  of  the  govern- 
ment's confidential  disclosures,  and  be  thus  the  representative  of 
the  entire  population  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  go  over  the  various  points  of  this  long  and  comprehensive 
document.  In  bis  "  Memoirs  "  sir  Rdbert  Peel  declares  that  he 
held  no  language  and  expressed  no  opinions  in  this  address  which 
he  had  not  previously  held  while  acting  in  opposition  to  the  gov- 
ernment; that  he  did  not  attempt  to  mitigate  hostility  by  any  new 
profession,  or  to  court  popular  favour  by  promises  of  more  exten- 
sive reforms  than  those  to  whose  principles  he  had  previously 
assented ;  that  although  he  therein  made  an  explicit  declaration 
that  he  considered  the  measure  of  Parliamentary  Reform  final  and 
irrevocable,  that  language  was  not  new,  but  was  used  by  him 
when  he  took  his  seat  as  a  member  of  the  first  parliament  sum- 
moned under  the  Reform  Act. 

•  Sir  Robert  Pe«l*s  Cabinet  was  arranged  a^  follows : — 

Right  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Peel  .        .  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  Chancellor  of  thft 

Exchequer. 

Lord  Lyndhurst      ....  Lord  Chancellor. 

Earl  of  Rossiyn     ....  President  of  the  Coancil. 

Lord  WharncIiflEe    ....  Lord  Privy  Seal. 

Right  Hon.  H.  Goulburn       .        .  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department. 

Duke  of  Wellington        .        .        •  Secretary  of  Slate  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

£kirl  oi  Aberdeen  ...  Secretary  cf  State  for  the  Colonies. 

Earl  Dc  Grey         ....  FirM  Lord  c(  the  Admiralty. 

Right  Hon.  Sir  H.  Hardinge         .  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland. 

Lord  Ellenborough  .        .        .  President  of  the  Hoard  of  Control. 

'Right  Hon.  'Alexander  Baring       .  Master  of  the  Mint  and  President  cf  the  Board  of 
:   .   .  Trade, 

llight  Hon.  Sir  E.  Koatchbull      •- Paymaster  of  the.  Forces. 

R'.gbtifoftr  J.  (^.  Herrlcs"    ."      .  fiecretary.  ai'Vf'af.  -' 
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The  anticipations  of  sir  Robert  Peel  that  the  Conservative 
party  would  be  strengthened  by  a  general  election  were,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  realized.  So,  also,  was  his  apprehension  that  the 
increase  of  strength  would  not  be  sufficient  to  give  stability  to  the 
new  government.  Before  tli£  parliament  met  it  was  calculated  that 
the  anti-ministerialists  had  a  majority  of  a  hundred  and  thirtj'-thrce, 
but  that  eighty-two  votes  were  doubtful.  Looking  at  the  extraor- 
dinary efforts  that  had  been  made  on  both  sides  at  this  general 
election,  and  at  the  violence  of  party  feeling  which  had  been  neces- 
sarily called  forth,  it  appears  almost  surprising  that,  from  the  open- 
ing of  parliament  on  the  9th  of  February,  the  ministry  should  not 
have  been  driven  from  their  position  before  the  7th  of  April.  Tem- 
porary accommodation  Jiad  been  provided  for  the  business  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  site  of  those  destroyed  by  the  fire  on  the  i6th 
of  October.  On  the  9th  of  February,  when  the  House  of  Commons 
proceeded  to  the  election  of  a  Speaker,  a  larger  number  of  mem- 
bers were  assembled  than  ever  had  been  known  before  to  have 
been  congregated  at  one  time.  Six  hundred  and  twenty-two  mem- 
bers divided  on  the  question  whether  sir  Charles  Manners  Sutton 
should  be  re-elected,  or  the  right  hon.  James  Abercromby  be  chosen 
to  fill  the  chair.  The  votes  for  Abercromby  were  three  hundred 
and  sixteen  ;  for  Sutton,  three  hundred  and  six. 

On  the  24th  of  February  the  King  opened  the  business  of  the 
session.  The  two  last  paragraphs  of  the  King's  speech  expiressed 
his  Majesty's  reliance  on  the  caution  and  circumsijcction  which 
would  be  exercised  in  altering  laws  which  affected  extensive  and 
complicated  interests,  and  were  interwoven  with  ancient  usages; 
and  that,  in  supplying  that  which  was  defective,  or  renovating  that 
which  was  impaired,  the  common  object  would  be,  to  strengthen 
the  foundations  of  those  institutions  in  Church  and  State  which  are 
the  inheritance  and  birthright  of  the  people.  In  the  House  of 
Lords  viscount  Melbourne  moved  an  amendment  upon  the  two 
paragraphs,  to  the  effect  that  their  Lordships  hoped  his  Majesty's 
councils  would  be  directed  in  the  spirit  of  well-considered  and  ef- 
fective reform,  and  lamenting  the  dissolution  of  the  late  parlia- 
ment, as  having  interrupted  and  endangered  the  vigorous  prosecu- 
tion of  measures  to  which  the  wishes  of  the  people  were  directed. 
This  amendment  was  negatived  without  a  division.  In  the  House 
of  Commons,  lord  Morpeth  proposed  a  similar  amendment,  which, 
after  three  nights'  debate,  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  seven,  the 
numbers  being  309  against  302.  However  the  eloquence  of  sir 
Robert  Peel  might  fail  to  carry  the  complete  approbation  of  the 
Hoose  of  CoQiiBOAS}  it  uiK^uestiQaab];^  produced  A/pqfweriuI  c&^ 
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open  the  country,  Inducing  a  very  general  desire  that  a  fair  chance 
should  be  given  to  the  administration  for  carrying  forward  their 
professions  into  satisfactory  results.  It  is  my  first  duty,  said  sir 
Robert  Peel,  to  maintain  the  post  which  has  been  confided  to  me  ^ 
to  stand  by  the  trust  which  I  did  not  seek,  but  which  I  could  not 
decline.  Receive,  at  least,  the  measures  which  I  propose  ;  amend 
them  if  they  are  defective;  extend  them  if  they  fall  short  of  )*ouT 
expectations.  "  I  offer  you  reduced  estimates,  improvements  in 
Civil  Jurisprudence,  reform  of  Ecclesiastical  Law.  the  settlement 
of  the  Tithe  question  in  Ireland,  the  Commutation  of  Tithe  in 
England,  the  removal  of  any  real  abuse  in  the  Church,  the  redress 
of  those  grievances  of  which  the  Dissenters  have  any  just  ground  to 
complain.  I  offer  you  these  specific  measures,  and  I  offer  also  to 
ad\'ance,  soberly  and  cautiously  it  is  true,  in  the  path  of  progressive 
improvement.  I  offer  also  the  best  chance  that  these  things  can 
be  effected  in  willing  concert  with  the  other  authorities  of  the 
State — thus  restoring  harmony,  ensuring  the  maintenance,  but  not 
excluding  the  reform,  where  reform  is  really  requisite,  of  ancient 
institutions."* 

Satisfactory  as  such  a  declaration  of  general  principles  might 
appear  to  a  large  portion  of  the  nation,  those  who  were  familiar, 
not  only  with  the  comparative  strength  of  parties,  but  tvith  the  vio- 
lent differences  of  opinion  that  would  necessarily  arise  upon  ques- 
tions that  would  seem  beyond  the  limits  of  party,  would  know  pei*- 
fectly  well  that  the  day  of  violent  collision  could  not  be  far  tSffJ 
The  'government  had  been  beaten  in  the  choice  of  a  Speaker;  it 
had  been  out-voted  on  the  amendment  to  the  Address  ;  its  first  di-' 
plomatic  appointment  could  not  be  persisted  in,  for,  on  the  I3lh  6f 
March,  the  strong  expressions  us<jd  in  the  House  of  Commons  iii' 
to  the  qualifications  of  the  marquis  of  Londonderry  to  be  AmbftS^ 
sador  to  Russia  were  sufficient  to  induce  him  to  state  in  the  HotiBC; 
of  Peers,  on  the  i6th,  that  he  had  declined  thie  post  offered  to  him* 
by  the  government.  Another  signal  defeat  of  the  Mini.stryinvoK-cd 
a  question  which  Some  deemed  to  be  one  of  principle,  but  which 
we  may  now  regard  as  belonging  to  the  ancient  confusion  of  prin- 
ciple with  intolerance.  On  the  26th  of  March  Mr.  Tooke  moved- 
'  for  an  ■  "  Address  to  his  Majesty,  beseeching  him  to  grant  hia 
Royal  Charter  of  Incorporation  to  the  Unix-nersity  of  London,  as  ap- 
proved in  the  year  1831  by  the  then  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  and 
containing  no  other  restriction  than  against  conferring  degrees  ia 
divinityand  in  medicine."  Mr.  Gonlburn, -the  member  for Ae 
Ujcuvers^jibf  Cambridge,  mov«d,aL3  an  amendme&t,  thattbcr^'s&oviif: 
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address  the  Crown  for  a  copy  of  the  memorials  in  this  case  to  the 
Privy  Council,  and  a  statement  of  the  proceedings.  The  real  ob- 
jection, which  sufficiently  appeared  in  the  speech  of  sir  Robert 
Inglis,  the  member  for  Oxford  University,  was  contained  in  the 
fear  that  the  motion  for  a  Charter  to  grant  degrees  only  in  Arts 
and  Law,  was  merely  an  attempt  to  get  the  small  edge  of  the 
wedge  in,  and  that  the  rest  was  sure  to  follow  in  time.  The  I-on- 
don  University,  it  was  implied,  having  no  religious  education  in  its 
system  of  instruction,  was  in  a  position  of  hostiity  to  the  Church. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  supported  the  amendment.  He  was  not  opposed 
to  some  provision  being  made  that  should  accord  to  Proiestant  Dis- 
senters the  power  of  acquiring  academical  distinctions ;  but  he 
was  opposed  to  a  hasty  resolve  in  favour  of  the  terms  on  which 
the  Charter  should  be  granted  to  the  London  University.*  The 
original  motion  was  carried  by  246  to  136.  Such  were  the  skir- 
mishes previous  to  the  grand  battle. 

On  the  3olh  of  March  lord  John  Russel,  after  a  debate  of  four 
nights,  carried  a  resolution  by  a  maj  >rity  of  thirty -three,  that  "  the 
House  do  resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House  to 
consider  the  temporalities  of  the  Church  of  Ireland."  On  the  3rd 
of  April  lord  John  proposed  a  resolution  in  that  Committee  "  that 
any  surplus  of  the  revenues  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  not  required 
for  the  spiritual  care  of  its  members,  should  be  applied  to  the  gen- 
eral education  of  all  classes  of  the  people  without  religious  distinc- 
tion.'* After  a  debate  ot  two  nights  the  resolution  was  carried 
by  a  majority  of  twenty-five.  On  the  7th  of  April  the  report  of  the 
Committee  was  brought  up.  Lord  John  Russell  proposed  a  reso- 
lution, "that  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  House  that  no  measure  upon 
the  subject  of  tithes  in  Ireland  can  lead  to  a  satisfactory  and  final 
adjustment  which  does  not  embody  the  principle  contained  in  the 
loregoing  Resolution," — namely,  in  the  resolution  agreed  to  on 
tine  previous  night.  Upon  the  division  there  appeared — ayes,  285; 
4oes,  258;  majority  27. 

The  division  of  the  7th  was  fatal  to  the  existence  of  the  Minis- 
try. Sir  Robert  Peel's  sagacity  had  distinctly  seen  that  if  the  gov- 
ernment were  beaten  upon  the  motion  about  to  be  made  by  lord 
John  RusscU  for  the  alienation  from  ecclesiastical  purposes  of  any 
surplus  revenues  of  the  Irish  Church,  there  v?ould  be  no  other 
course  but  for  the  government  to  resign.  On  the  2Sth  of  March 
be  addressed  "  a  Cabinet  Memorandum  "  to  his   colleagues,  in 

.  ff  lb  1S35. what ift now  kaovfa  as  *'. UniyenUy  College"  MaaciUed,.  acoonUog  to.  the 
od^Bal  ide» of  jt9 establisbm^t,  th«  "XJnivvraity  c£  London.**  In  2627  the nxvemaaent 
usdumon  of  the  '*  University  of  London,*  for  conferrmg'dcgieo  on  gradaates  ox  Ua& 
vvnttyOblkga  aad  King'a  CWWRUt-'aatf  <♦  o<higiipt<w><<f  Wrabtw^  wi*  Mtaltthtod. 
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which  he  said — "  Nothing  can,  in  my  opinion,  justify  an  adminis* 
tration  in  persevering  against  a  majority,  but  a  rational  and  well- 
groimded  hope  of  acquiring  additional  support,  and  converting  a 
minority  into  a  majority.  I  see  no  ground  for  entertaining  that 
hope."  *  On  the  8th  of  April  the  duke  of  Wellington,  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  said  that  in  consequence  of  the  Resolution  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  the  Ministry  had  tendered  thtir  resignations  to  the 
King.  Sir  Robert  Peel  made  a  similar  explanation  to  the  House 
of  Commons.  **  For  himself,  the  whole  of  his  political  life  had 
been  spent  in  the  House  of  Commons — the  remainder  of  it  would 
be  spent  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and,  whatever  might  be  the 
conflicts  of  parties,  he  for  one,  should  always  wish,  whether  in  a 
majority  or  in  a  minority,  to  stand  well  with  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Under  no  circumstances  whatever,  under  the  pressure 
of  no  difficulties,  under  the  influence  of  no  temptation,  would  he 
ever  advise  the  Crown  to  resign  that  great  source  of  moral  strength 
which  consisted  in  a  strict  adherence  to  the  practice,  to  the  princi- 
ples, to  the  spirit,  to  the  letter  of  the  Constitution.  He  was  confi- 
dent that  in  that  adherence  would  be  found  the  surest  safeguard* 
against  any  impending  or  eventual  danger,  and  it  was  because  he 
entertained  that  belief  that  he,  in  conformity  with  the  opinions  of 
his  colleagues,  considered  that  a  government  ought  not  to  persist 
in  carrying  on  public  affairs,  (after  the  sense  of  the  House  had 
been  fully  and  deliberately  expressed,)  in  opposition  to  the  decided 
opinion  of  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons."  f  The  immense 
cheering  of  the  House  during  this  brief  speech,  and  at  its  close 
was  in  many  respects  a  reflection  of  the  general  public  opinion  tliat 
no  minister  during  a  short  term  of  power  had  conducted  the  public 
affairs,  under  the  pressure  of  extraordinary  difficulties,  with  greater 
temper,  honesty  of  purpose,  and  strict  adherence  to  constitutional 
obligations.  **  After  a  conflict  of  four  months/'  says  M.  Guizot, 
"the  vanquished  had  grown  far  greater  than  his  conquerors."  J  At 
any  rate  we  may  acknowledge  that  there  was  no  individual  amongst 
the  victors  who  could  fairly  compete  with  the  fallen  minister  in 
those  qualities  of  practical  statesmanship  which  consist  not  only  in 
knowing  what  is  best  to  do,  but  how  and  when  to  do  it,  and  what 
to  leave  undone.  The  interest  which  the  country  generally  felt  in 
the  duration  of  the  ministry  was  not  very  vehement,  nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  there  any  intense  desire  for  its  fall.  After  three 
years  of  excitement  the  people  rather  desired  a  term  of  repose. 
An  intelligent  foreigner,  Von  Raumer,  who  came  to  London  at  this 

•  "  Memoirs  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,'*  vol.  ii-  p.  89. 

♦  Hanaarcl,  toI.  xxvii.  col.  984.  ;  "  Memoirj  of  Peel,"  p.  7> 
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time,  has  described  his  sensations  at  the  contemplation  of  the  public 
calm  during  a  great  crisis.  He  goes  on  the  9th  of  April  to  the  public 
dinner  for  the  relief  of  decayed  actors.     The  toasts,  the  music,  the 
spouting,  and  the  cheering  greatly  amuse  him ;  but  he  says,  "  all 
these  particulars  lost  their  interest  with  me  in  comparison  with  one 
thought:  In  this  very  same  hour  the  ministry  was  dissolved  ;  and 
this  dissolution  was  not  (as  it  so  often  is  in  France)  a  mere  con- 
cern  of   coteries  and    iracasserUs^  but    had    a  real    substantive 
meaning,  and   tended    to  real  and   efficient  changes.      What  a 
deal  of  wit,  good  and  bad — what  angry  passions — what  hope  and 
fear — what  praise  and  blame — would  have  foamed  over,  like  chant- 
pagfie  mausseux,  in  such  an  hour  in  Paris !     Here,  not  a  trace  of 
the  kind.     .....     It  seemed  as   if  all  that   was   passing 

without  were  but  a  light  ripple  on  the  surface  of  the  waters.  The 
weal  o/^flpgland,  her  riches,  her  laws,  her  freedom,  seemed  moored 
to  some  immovable  anchor  in  the  securest  and  serenest  depths  of 
ocean,  whence  neither  winds  nor  waves  can  ever  tear  them  loose. 
The  clouds  which  flit  along  the  face  of  heaven,  and  so  often  seem, 
to  us  timid  spectators,  to  portend  a  coming  storm,  may  here  be  re- 
garded as  but  the  passing:  fleeces  of  a  summer  sky ;  or  rather  as  the 
proof  and  the  earnest  of  an  equable  and  safe  state  of  the  atmos- 
phere." ♦ 

On  the  iSth  of  April  viscount  Melbourne,  in  moving  the  ad- 
journment of  the  House  of  Lords,  stated  that  the  King  had  been 
pleased  to  appoint  him  First  Lord  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury, 
and  that  he  and  his  friends  who  had  taken  office  had  received  from 
his  Majesty  the  seals  of  their  respective  departments.  The  other 
House  would  adjourn  to  the  12th  of  May,  as  some  time  must 
necessarily  elapse  before  ministers  in  that  House,  waiting  their 
re-election,  could  proceed  to  business.  On  the  I2th  of  May  the 
Houses  accordingly  met.  f  The  exclusion  of  lord  Brougham  from 
the  ministry,  by  putting  the  Great  Seal  in  Commission,  was  neces-: 
sarily  the  subject  of  popular  wonder.  This  exclusion  was  not  to  be 
explained  at  the  time;  it  has  never  been  satisfactorily  explained  at 
^  any  subsequent  period.  The  ultra-liberals  exulted  that  those  prin- 
ciples which  the  Chancellor  had  proclaimed  at  the  Grey  banquet 
had  now  no  expression  in  the  Cabinet;  the  friends  of  Education 
and  of  Law-reform  lamented  that  the  energy  with  which  these 
great  objects  had  been  pursued  was  now  to  be  confined  to  the 

•  *'£ngbnd  in  1835,"  vol.  i.  p.  77. 

t  The  Cabinet  as  formed  at  this  time  was  the  same  as  in  the  list  s^ven  at  page  sB>, 
with  the  exception  that  the  Great  Seal  was  in  Commission,  lord  Cotteoham  bein^^  ^p- 
poinjfd  ChajBCcUor  in  1836. 
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independent  exertions  of  a  peer  building  his  hope  of  success  upon 
his  own  powers  alone.  It  was  a  painful  situation  for  one  of  such 
restless  activity.  To  deliver  elaborate  judgments  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery;  to  be  ready  for  every  meeting  of  the  Cabinet;  duly  to 
be  in  his  place  on  the  woolsack  at  three  o'clock,  rarely  abstaining 
from  taking  a  part  in  debate ;  after  the  adjournment  of  the  House 
to  sit  up  half  the  night  writing  out  his  judgments ;  occasionally  to 
dash  off  an  article  in  the  "Edinburgh  Review;"  discoursing,  writ* 
ing,  haranguing,  on  every  subject  of  politics,  or  science,  or  litera- 
ture, or  theology ;  and  then  suddenly  to  have  all  the  duties  of 
official  life  cut  away  from  him — to  sink  into  the  state  which  he  of 
all  others  dreaded  and  despised,  that  of  a  "  Dowager  Chancellor;'' 
— this,  indeed,  was  a  mortification  not  very  easy  to  be  borne,  and 
we  can  scarcely  be  surprised  if  it  were  sometimes  impatiently  sub- 
mitted to.  Nevertheless,  there  was  a  great  career  of  usefulness 
before  Henry  Brougham.  It  would  be  a  longer  career;  and  thus, 
after  the  lapse  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  we  look  back  upon  the 
unofficial  labours  of  this  remarkable  man,  to  whom  reix>sc  was  an 
impossibility;  and,  measuring  him  with  the  most  untiring  of  re- 
corded workers,  deem  it  marvellous  that  he  has  accomplished  so 
much,  and  with  few  exceptions  has  accomplished  it  so  well.  He 
very  soon  proclaimed  to  the  world  that  his  comparative  leisure 
would  not  be  a  season  of  relaxation.  On  the  21st  of  May  he  sub- 
mitted to  the  House  of  Lords  a  series  of  resolutions  on  the  subject 
of  Education.  His^peech  was  a  most  elaborate  review  of  what- 
ever had  been  done,  and  a  practical  exposition  of  what  he  thought 
remained  to  be  done.  In  these  resolutions  will  be  found  the  germ 
of  many  of  the  principles  which  have  become  established  axioms 
in  the  education  of  the  people.  The  main  feature  of  bis  plan  Avas 
the  establishment  of  a  Board  of  Education,  empowered  to  examme 
into  the  state  of  endowed  charities,  and  to  compel  a  due  ap- 
plication of  their  funds.  These  resolutions  collectively  affirmed 
that  although  the  number  of  schools  where  some  of  the  element- 
ary branches  of  education  are  taught  had  greatly  increased, 
there  was  still  a  deficiency  of  such  schools,  especially  in  the 
metropolis  and  other  great  towns ;  they  maintained  that  the  educa- 
tion given  at  the  greater  number  of  the  schools  established  for 
the  poorer  classes  of  the  people  is  of  a  kind  by  no  means 
sufficient  for  their  instruction,  being  for  the  most  part  confined 
to  reading,  writing,  and  a  little  arithmetic;  they  called  upon 
Parliament  to  provide  effectual  means  of  instruction,  doing  noth- 
ing, however,  to  relax  the  efforts  of  private  benevolence;  they 
set  forth  that  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  kiftd  of  educa- 
Vol.  VIII.— 12 
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tion  given  at  schools  for  the  people  at  large  it  was  necessary  to 
es^blish  proper  seminaries  for  training  teachers.  The  resolutions 
of  lord  Brougham  were  favourably  received  by  the  Prime  Minister. 
The  bishop  of  Gloucester  and  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  ex- 
pressed their  general  concurrence  in  the  eloquent  and  instructive 
speech  of  the  noble  and  learned  lord,  but  they  contended  that  in 
order  to  make  education  real  and  useful  it  must  be  founded  on  the 
basis  of  religion.  Lord  Brougham  said  that  he  was  not  unaware 
of  the  difficulties  which  surrounded  this  question  on  the  subject  of 
religion;  but  that  he  thought  he  should,  at  a  future  time,  be  enabled 
to  lay  before  them  a  plan  by  which  the  objections  which  had  been 
urged  would  be  obviated.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that,  at  this 
time,  an  office  analogous  to  that  of  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 
might  have  been  within  the  reach  of  lord  Brou;j:liam.  1 1  may  be 
doubted  wiiether  even  his  energy  could  have  surmounted  the  diffi- 
culties presented  in  the  religious  aspect  of  the  question. 

On  the  5th  of  June  the  great  measure  of  the  session  was  pro- 
posed by  lord  John  Russell.  He  asked  on  behalf  of  his  Majesty's 
government  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  regulation  of 
Municipal  Corporations  in  England  and  Wales.  The  measure 
proposed  by  the  government  was  founded  upon  the  Report  of  a 
Commission  appointed  by  the  Crown,  which,  during  a  year  and  a 
half  of  laborious  and  minute  investigation,  had  inquired  into  the 
condition  of  more  than  two  hundred  corporations.  Lord  Joha 
Russell  quoted  the  conclusion  of  this  Report,  as  calling  for  a  safe, 
efficient,  and  wholesome  measure  of  Corporation  Reform : — *•  We 
feel  it  to  be  our  duty  to  represent  to  your  Majesty  that  the  exist- 
ing Municipal  Corporation  of  England  and  Wales  neither  possess 
nor  deserve  the  confidence  or  respect  of  your  Majesty's  subjects, 
and  that  a  thorough  reform  must  be  effected  before  they  can  be- 
come, what  we  humbly  submit  to  your  Majesty  they  ought  to  be, 
useful  and  efficient  instruments  of  local  government." 

The  Report  of  the  Commissioners  on  Municipal  Corporations 
presents  some  interesting  views  of  the  early  constitution  of  the.se 
bodies.  The  difficulty  of  accurately  describing  such  early  consti- 
tution is  adverted  to.  Many  of  their  institutions  were  established 
in  practice  long  before  they  were  settled  by  Inw.  The  examina- 
tion of  the  charters  by  which  a  corporation  is  constituted  was  one 
of  the  duties  prescribed  to  the  Commissioners.  In  some  cases 
their  Report  is  confined  to  an  enumeration  of  the  early  charters ; 
in  other  cases  a  summary  of  their  contents  is  given.  The  forms 
of  the  municipal  governirent  were  defined  by  an  express  composi- 
tion between  the  magistracy  and  the  people    in  ^me  towns* 
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It  is  deemed  probable  that  the  powers  of  the  local  government, 
in  all  ordinary  cases,  were  exercised  by  the  superior  magistracy, 
but  that  in  extraordinary  emergencies  the  whole  body  of  bur- 
gesses was  called  upon  to  sanction  the  measures  which  interested 
the  community.  The  difficulty  of  conducting  business  in  such  an 
assembly  seems  to  have  suggested  the  expedient  of  appointing  a 
species  of  committee  out  of  the  larger  body,  which  acted  in  con- 
junction with  the  burgesses,  and  which  was  dissolved  when  the 
business  was  concluded.  These  committees  afterwards  becoming 
permanent,  a  governing  body  was  created  which  in  process  of  time 
became  more  and  more  independent  of  the  general  community. 
The  greater  number  of  the  governing  charters  of  corporations  was 
granted  between  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  the  Revolution. 
The  general  characteristic  of  these  documents  is  to  effect  directly 
what  the  lapse  of  several  centuries  had  been  gradually  accomplish- 
ing,— the  removal  of  any  control  upon  the  governing  body  by  the 
majority  of  their  townsmen.  Almost  all  the  councils  named  in  these 
charters  were  established  on  the  principle  of  self-election.  During 
the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II.  many  corporate  towns  were 
induced  to  surrender  their  charters,  and  to  accept  new  ones 
which  contained  clauses  giving  power  to  the  Crown  to  remove  or 
nominate  their  principal  officers.  In  his  apprehension  of  the  speedy 
arrival  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  in  October,! 688,  James  II.  issued 
a  proclamation  restoring  all  the  municipal  corporations  to  their  ac- 
cient  franchises,  as  contained  in  their  earlier  charters.  Since  the 
Revolution  the  charters  granted,  including  those  of  the  reic:n  of 
George  III.,  exhibit  a  total  disregard  of  any  consistent  plan  for  the 
improvement  of  municipal  policy  corresponding  with  the  progress 
X)i  society.  In  the  greater  number  of  cases  the  corporations  had 
gradually  parted  with  the  duty  and  the  responsibility  belonging  to 
good  municipal  government.  By  local  Acts  of  Parliament  the 
powers  of  lighting,  watching,  paving,  and  cleansing,  supplying  with 
water,  and  other  useful  purposes,  had  been  conferred  not  upon  the 
municipal  officers,  but  upon  Trustees  or  Commissioners,  who  were 
empowered  to  levy  the  necessary  rates.  A  very  small  portion  of 
the  funds  of  the  corporation  was  applied  to  any  public  purpose ;  large 
revenues  were  devoted  to  the  support  of  what  was  called  the  dig- 
nity of  the  corporate  body,  the  due  sustenance  of  which  dignity  was 
amply  provided  for  by  periodical  banquets.  In  some  C:  ses  the 
corporation  divided  the  surplus  funds  amongst  themselves.  Leases 
of  corporate  estates  were  also  granted  at  low  rents  to  the  favoured 
^f^w  in  those  boroughs  where  it  was  believed  that  public  and  per- 
sosal  property  wpre  identical'    It  is  more  painful  to  reflect  that 
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sometimes  charity  bequests  of  which  the  corporations  were  trustees 
were  dealt  with  in  the  same  corrupt  manrer.  The  Mayor  of  the 
borough,  annually  elected  out  of  the  close  body,  was  the  chief  mag- 
istrate ;  and  in  nearly  all  the  corporations  criminal  jurisdiction  was 
exercised  within  the  limits  of  the  borough,  and  quarter  sessions 
were  held  for  the  trial  of  prisoners.  The  Recorder  was  appointed 
by  thQ  corporation,  generally  upon  some  principle  of  local  favour- 
itism, which  excluded  barristers  of  any  general  reputation  in  their 
profession.  A  High  Steward  was  the  grand  functionary  who  was 
the  medium  of  the  lofty  patronage  of  some  noble  house,  which,  by 
the  present  of  a  buck  for  the  Mayor's  dinner,  secured  the  willing 
servility  of  successive  magisterial  grocers  and  drapers.  The  main- 
tenance and  regulation  of  the  borough  prisons  were,  of  course,  con- 
fided to  the  municipal  officers.  But  previous  to  the  establishment 
of  a  system  of  government  inspection  by  a  statute  of  1835,  it  was 
impossible  to  imagine  any  more  horrible  dens  of  filth — any  places 
of  confinement  more  repugnant  to  our  notions  of  the  discipline  that 
might  lead  to  the  reformation  of  the  offender, — than  these  city  or 
borough  prisons. 

The  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  found  that  there  were  two  hun- 
dred and  forty-six  municipal  corporations  in  England  and  Wales. 
Of  these,  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  formed  tlie  subject  of  In- 
vestigation. In  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  boroughs  the  govern- 
ing body  was  found  to  be  self-elected.  The  ancient  corporations 
were  elected  by  a  constituency  known  as  freemen.  Birth,  marriage 
with  the  daughter  or  widow  of  a  freeman,  servitude  or  apprentice- 
ship, being  a  member  of  a  guild  or  trading  company,  gave  a  claim 
to  the  rights  of  freedom  or  bur^ess-ship.  In  the  greater  number 
of  cities  and  boroughs  the  freemen  had  ceased  to  exist  as  con- 
nected with  the  municipal  body.  There  Avere  some  places,  indeed, 
where  the  freedom,  confined  to  a  few  persons,  secured  to  them 
valuable  privileges,  such  as  exemption  from  tolls.  But  in  nearly 
all  cities  and  boroughs  where  freemen  were  recognized  they  pos- 
sessed the  pernicious  right  of  exclusive  trading  within  the  limits  of 
the  municipalitv.  The  Commissioners  often  found  that  the  free- 
men  had  long  ceased  to  consider  themselves  as  forming  any  part 
of  the  corporation,  .which  term  in  ])opuhr  language  was  exclusively 
applied  to  the  ruling  body.  One  of  the  greatest  struggles  during 
the  passage  of  the  Reform  Bill  was  to  prcser\*e  what  were  called  the 
riijhts  of  the  freemen.  It  was  a  contest  for  the  maintenance  of 
those  exclusive  privileges  injurious  to  the  excluded  many,  corrupt- 
ing to  the  privileged  few,  which  it  was  the  object  of  Municipal 
Reform'  to  aboH:^   in  maaiytasea  the  frccmea  were  aoiMtsidin!^ 
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but  were  persons  unconnected  willi  the  town  who  were  appointed 
to  maintain  the  interests  of  particular  families.  Where  the  free- 
men were  resident  and  had  exclusive  privileges,  the  dues  from  non- 
freemen,  as  at  Liverpool,  were  so  oncrons,  that  they  had  little 
chance  of  competition  with  their  enfranchised  townsmen.  Where 
the  freemen  generally  had  a  voice  in  the  election  of  municipal 
officers,  the  corruption  at  the  annual  elections,  whether  by  liquor 
or  by  money,  was  so  great,  that  the  lower  class  of  freemen  became 
systematically  demoralized. 

Looking  then  at  the  inquiry  into  Municipal  Corporations  as 
bringing  to  light  in  the  greatest  number  of  ca?^es  a  system  wliicli, 
to  say  the  least,  was  a  gross  imposture,  we  can  scarcely  be  surprised 
that  the  Commissioners,  in  winding  up  their  Report,  should  have 
used  some  very  expressive  words :  "  We  reiwrt  to  your  Majjsty 
that  there  prevails  amongst  the  inhal)itants  of  a  great  majority  of  the 
incorporated  towns,  a  general  and  in  our  opinion  a  just  dissatis- 
faction with  their  Municipal  Institutions;  a  distrust  of  the  self- 
eiected  Municipal  Councils,  whose  powers  are  subject  to  no  pop- 
ular control,  and  whose  acts  and  proceedings,  being  secret,  are 
unchecked  by  the  influence  of  public  opinion;  a  distrust  of  the 
Municipal  Magistracy,  tainting  with  suspicion  the  local  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  and  often  accompanied  with  contempt  of  the 
persons  by  whom  the  law  is  administered;  a  discohtent  under  the 
burdens  of  local  taxation,  while  revenues  that  ous^ht  to  be  applied 
for  the  public  advantage  are  diverted  from  their  legitimate  use, 
and  are  sometimes  wastefullv  bestowed  for  the  benefit  of  individ- 
uals,  sometimes  squandered  for  purposes  injurious  to  the  character 
and  morals  of  the  people." 

The  great  object  of  the  bill  proposed  by  lord  John  Rusjell  was 
to  open  a  free  course  to  the  beneficial  operation  of  those  subordi- 
nate bodies  in  the  government  of  the  country  which  were  provided 
in  our  aiticient  institutions  as  an  essential  counterpoise  to  the 
central  authority.  It  has  been  truly  said  that  the  diffusion  of 
political  duties  and  political  powers  over  every  part  of  the  body 
politic  is  like  the  circulation  of  the  blood  throughout  the  natural 
body.  In  the  case  of  municipal  corporations  that  healthful  circu- 
lation was  essentially  impeded  by  chronic  diseases  which  required 
no  timid  practice  effectually  to  subdue.  The  object  of  the  Muni- 
cipal Reform  Bill  was  to  place  the  government  of  the  towns  really 
in  the  hand.s  of  the  citizens  themselves ;  to  make  them  the  guard- 
ians of  tllteir  own  property  and  pecuniary  interests  ;  to  give  to 
themth^  Hght  of  making  aseUctien  of  qualified  persons  from 
whom  the  m^strataa^were  to  be  chosen }  la  a  worc^  \o  put^iaend 
to  pl^wbr.Witbout  ]JBsponsibility« 
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We  may  judge  of  the  opposition  wl.ich  the  Bill  of  Corporation 
Reform  was  likely  to  encounter  from  the  mode  in  which  it  was  re- 
garded by  lord  Eldon  :  **  Its  interference  with  vested  rights  shocked 
his  sense  of  equity  even  more  than  the  sweeping  clauses  of  the 
Reform  Act."  To  regard,  he  said,  ancient  charters  as  so  many 
bits  of  decayed  parchment  was,  in  his  eyes,  "  acrowning  iniquity."* 
At  this  distance  of  time  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  trace  the  course 
of  the  Municipal  Reform  Bill  through  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 
The  measure  was  in  the  House  of  Commons  from  the  5th  of  June 
to  the  20th  of  July ;  the  great  battles  were  fought  in  Committee 
after  the  bill  had  been  read  a  second  time  on  the  15th  of  June.  The 
chief  strugfi:le  was  for  the  preservation  of  tlie  existing  rights,  priv- 
ileges, and  property  of  freemen.  Upon  the  third  reading  there  was 
an  instructive  exposition  by  sir  Richard  Vyvyan,  the  Member  for 
Bristol,  of  the  great  principle  upon  which  tlie  Bill  was  to  be  sliown 
by  the  strictest  of  all  logical  proof  to  be  utterly  subversive  of  the 
Constitution  :  "  It  was  the  vice  of  the  present  Bill  that  at  the  ex- 
pense of  one  principle  it  went  to  set  up  another.  It  was  an  attempt 
to  set  up  generally,  the  republican  principle  of  representation  upon 
the  ruin  of  the  principle  of  vested  right.  It  was  against  that  prin- 
ciple of  the  Bill  that  he  mainly  protested,  although  he  considered  it 
vicious  and  dangerous  in  many  other  respects.  And,  let  him  ask, 
would  the  hereditary  aristocracy  support  the  principle  of  a  Bill 
which  was  against  all  hereditary  right  ?  Would  the  Peers  now 
declare  that  an  old  charter  of  incorporation  was  worth  less  than  a 
patent  of  nobility  on  which  the  ink  is  scarcely  dry  ?  The  Peers 
had  now  to  fight  their  own  battle.  The  first  step  that  they  took 
in  this  instance  would  be  irrevocable.  They  would  have  to  decide, 
when  this  Bill  was  sent  up  to  them,  whether  their  Lordships  were  to 
be  maintained  on  the  doctrine  of  temporary  expediency,  or  to  pre- 
serve their  privileges  upon  the  principle  of  vested  right."  f  The 
third  reading  of  the  Bill  was  passed  without  a  division.  %- 

The  endeavour  in  the  House  of  Lords  to  impair  the  efficiency 
of  tiie  measure  for  Municipal  Reform  was  sufficiently  prosperous 
to  produce  the  danger  of  such  a  conflict  between  the  Upper  and 
the  Lower  Houses  as  had  scarcely  before  occurred  since  the 
time  of  the  Long  Parliament.  The  opposition  to  the  Bill  in  the 
House  of  Lords  was  headed  by  lord  Lyndhurst.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  say  that  the  pre-eminent  abilities  of  this  great  advocate 
were  called  forth  in  the  most  striking  manner.  His  subtlety  was 
far  more  dangerous,  not  only  to  this  measure  but  to  the  government 
which  had  adopted  it,  than  all  the  impassioned  violence  of  certain 
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Peers,  who  seemed  to  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  was  a 
fit  season  for  bringing  to  an  issue  the  contest,  as  they  deemed  it, 
between  aristocratic  and  democratic  government.  Their  plan 
of  campaign  appeared  to  be  carefully  considered.  It  might  have 
been  more  successful  if,  like  a  famous  charge  in  modern  war* 
fare,  the  strength  of  the  enemy  had  not  been  too  much  left 
out  of  consideration.  They  called  to  their  aid  an  irregular  leader, 
who,  taking  the  sword  and  mace  of  an  old  captain  of  condottieri, 
laid  about  him  with  relentless  fury,  careless  whether  he  damaged 
his  own  cause  or  that  of  his  enemy.  On  the  30th  of  July,  when 
the  House  of  Lords  determined  to  call  in  counsel  to  be  heard 
on  behalf  of  certain  corporations,  sir  Charles  Wetherell  ad- 
dressed the  House,  Avhich  address  was  fconcluded  on  the  follow- 
ing day.  His  violent  invectives  were  no  doubt  contributory  to 
the  adoption  of  certain  damaging  amendments.  But  they  had 
a  more  permanent  effect.  They  produced  through  the  country 
an  irritation  against  the  obstructive  powers  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  people  felt  that  the  permission  of  that  august  body 
for  the  use  by  an  advocate  of  the  most  insulting  expressions  to- 
ward the  House  of  Commons  was  a  proof  that  the  House  of  Lords 
was  out  of  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  When  the  amendf 
ments  of  the  Peers  were  sent  back  to  the  House  of  Commons — in 
a  debate  in  which  lord  John  Russell  expressed  a  sober  indignation 
at  the  license  which  had  permitted  counsel  at  the  bar  of  the  Peers 
to  insult  the  other  branch  of  the  Legislature,  and  sir  Robert  Peel 
did  not  defend  the  language  of  the  rash  advocate,  but  maintained 
thaf  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  place  any  restriction  on  what 
counsel  might  please  to  express— Mr.  Roebuck  maintained  that 
every  act  of  the  Lords  proved  that  they  contemned  and  hated  the 
people,  and  that  they  were  determined  to  show  this  contempt  and 
hatred  by  insulting  the  people's  representatives.  The  quarrel  be- 
tween the  two  Houses  was  growing  very  serious.  Lord  John 
Russell  and  sir  Robert  Peel,  much  to  their  honour,  took  the  part 
of  moderators  in  this  great  dispute.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  especially, 
whilst  he  contended  that  they  should  uphold  the  perfect  independ- 
ence of  the  House  of  Lords,  expressed  his  willingness  to  make 
some  concessions  which  would  have  the  effect  of  reconciling  the 
differences  between  the  two  Houses.  There  were  free  conferences 
between  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  Managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  o£  Lords.  After  the  last  conference  on 
the  7th  of  September,  three  days  before  the  prorogation  of  Parlia- 
ment, lord  John  Russell  recommended  that  for  the  sake  of  peace, 
and  as  the  Bill,  though  deprived  of  much  of  its  original  excellence, 
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was  still  an  e£Eective  Reform  of  Municipal  Institutions,  the  House 
should  agree  to  it  as  it  then  stood,  reserving  the  right  of  intro- 
ducing whatever  improvements  the  working  of  it  might  hereafter 
show  to  be  necessary.  The  Bill  for  Municipal  Reform  received 
the  royal  assent  en  the  9th  of  September. 

Lord  Eldon,  in  this  perilous  crisis  of  a  contest  between  the 
Peers  and  the  Commons,  lamented  that  his  iniirmities  prevented 
him  from  going  down  to  the  House  of  Lords — not  to  conciliate, 
not  to  reconcile  the  diifertnces  between  the  two  Houses^ — but  to 
grapple  with  the  proceedings  a  together,  and  persuade  the  Lords 
utterly  to  reject  the  Bill.  Sitting  "  pale  as  a  marble  statue,"  and 
seeing  terrible  changes  gradually  darkening  over  all  he  had  loved 
and  venerated  in  corporate  institutions,  *  we  may  venture  to  in- 
quire if  the  outward  glories  of  municipal  power  thus  departing 
were  as  dear  to  his  troubled  soul  as  their  ancient  charters  ?  What 
wonderful  manifestations  of  grandeur  were  presented  to  the  ad- 
miring eyes  of  the  p)eople  by  the  majority  of  corporations  as  they 
existed  in  1835!  What  processions  were  there  on  every  possible 
occasion,  of  red  gowns  and  blue,  with  mace-bearer  and  beadle ! 
To  walk  in  to,ijed  state  to  church,  or  to  proclaim  an  election  writ, 
or  to  open  a  ginger-bread  fair ; — to  be  adorned  with  golden  chains 
as  mayor  and  aldermen  sitting  on  iiigh  in  their  tribunals  at  quarter 
sessions  ;  to  look  venerable,  clothed  in  scarlet  and  fur,  at  solemn 
supper  in  open  hall  like  the  Tudor  and  Stuart  kings,  on  Fair-nights, 
holding  the  Pie-powder  Court,  where  the  "dustifoot "  might  go  for 
justice, — these  were  indeed  gorgeous  displays.  Magnificent  pa- 
geants on  the  Mayor's  day  existed  in  a  few  provincial  cities  and 
boroughs :  Norwich  had  its  "  Whifflers  "  and  its  **  Dragon.'*  All 
the  ancient  and  modern  glories  were  to  depart ;  even  the  Mayor's 
feast  was  to  be  an  inexpensive  banquet,  not  defrayed  out  of  the 
corporate  funds.  The  Mansion  Houses  were  to  be  let  for  ware- 
houses. Well  might  the  good  ex-Chancellor  weep,  having  only 
one  poor  consolation,  that  the  City  of  London  was  to  be  spared ; 
that  its  Lord  Mayor  would  still  have  the  glorious  privilege  of  in- 
terrupting for  one  day  in  the  year  the  real  business  of  three  millions 
of  people,  to  assert  by  his  men-in-armour,  and  his  pasteboard  Gog 
and  Magog,  his  pretended  rule  over  a  community  of  which  only 
one-thirtieth  would  be  subject  to  his  jurisdiction* 

*  See  Twiss,  vol.  iii.  p.  247. 
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The  disposition  which  had  been  manifested  in  the  Session  of 
1835  by  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Lords,  threatening  something 
beyond  a  passing  difference  with  the  majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  became  stronger  and  more  confirmed  in  the  Session  of 
1836.  The  compromise  upon  the  English  Municipal  Reform  Bill 
had  averted,  in  some  degree,  the  appreliension  of  a  perilous  conflict 
between  the  two  branches  of  the  legislature.  The  questiou  of  Cor- 
poration Reform  in  Irelmd  was  to  be  disposed  of  in  the  ses- 
sion of  1836,  with  an  absolute  indifference  to  the  opinions  of  the 
Commons.  In  1835,  o"  ^^le  reading  of  that  Bill  a  third  time 
in  the  Lower  House  at  so  late  a  period  of  the  Session  as  the  13th 
of  August,  Mr.  Sinclair,  a  Scotch  member,  anticipating  the  prob- 
able course  that. would  be  taken  by  the  Lords,  when  in  llie  next 
SeiSsion  it  should  be  sent  to  the  Upper  House,  Raid  that  it  must 
pass  tinough  the  ordeal  of  an  assembly  in  ivhicli  Ih':  laws  of 
truth  and  justice  would  not  be  set  at  nought, — in  which  vested 
rights  would  not  be  invaded, — in  which  no  bill  would  j^iss  for 
the  destruction  of  the  Protestant  Establishment  in  Irchnd,  bv 
transferring  the  influence  from  property,  which  in  a  preponderating 
ratio  was  in  the  hands  of  Protestant.'?,  to  Romm  Catliolics,  who  in 
point  of  numbers  would  in  most  cases  obtain  the  pre-emin-  nee.  * 
It  is  easy  to  judge  from  t])is  declaration  how  sustained  and  bluer 
would  be  the  controversy  upon  the  sulijcct  of  Irish  Corporations 
in  the  Session  of  1836.  in  which  a  new  bill  was  I)rought  in  and 
passed  by  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  28th  of  March.  On  the 
iSth  of  August  of  that  year,  just  previous  to  the  proroirntinn.  lord 
Lyndhurst,  who  had  with  infinite  courage  and  ability  directed  the 

*  Hansard,  vol  xxz.  col.  615. 
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triuniphant  strategy  of  the  Tory  Peers,  took  a  review  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Session,  in  which;  with  unmeasured  sarcasm,  he 
taunted  the  government  with  its  failure  in  carrying  certain  measures 
which  had  been  recommended  in  the  Speech  from  tlie  throne  on 
the  4th  of  February.  **  And  this,  my  lords,  is  a  government !  Was 
there  ever,  in  the  history  of  this  country,  a  body  of  men  who  would 
have  condescended  so  low  as  to  attempt  to  carry  on  the  govern- 
ment under  such  circumstances  ?  In  this  House  they  are  utterly 
powerless  ;  they  can  effect  nothing."  *  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  a 
dinner-speech  at  the  Merchant  Taylors'  Hall,  had  warned  his 
hearers  not  to  depend  upon  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  or  the 
influence  or  authority  of  the  House  of  Lords,  as  bulwarks  against 
the  storm  and  struggle  of  events.  The  royal  prerogative,  the  author- 
ity of  the  House  of  Lords  were  most  useful,  nay,  necessary,  in  q.ur 
mixed  and  balanced  Constitution  ;  '^  but  you  must  not  strain  those 
powers."  The  dangerous  opinion  was  gradually  gaining  ground 
that  the  House  of  Lords,  was  an  obstructive  body,  and  that  their 
policy  was  determined  by  the  will  of  some  one  peer  who  dominated 
over  their  general  inertness.  "It  has  generally  yielded,"  says 
Mr.  May,  "  with  an  indolent  facility,  to  the  domination  of  one  or 
two  of  its  own  members,  gifted  with  the  strongest  wills.  Lord 
Thurlow,  lord  Eldon,  the  duke  of  Wellington,  and  lord  Lyndhurst, 
have  swayed  it,  at  different  times,  almost  with  the  power  of  a  dic- 
tator." t  Mr.  Hume,  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  day  of 
prorogation,  had  his  own  review  of  the  business  of  parliament 
duryig  the  twenty-eight  weeks  of  its  sitting.  He  was  not  alone  in 
the  expression  of  his  opinion  when  he  asked  whether  it  were  possi- 
ble that  the  Commons  could  allow  the  lords  any  longer  to  continue 
their  opposition  to  all  measures  of  real  reform.  They  had  lost 
nearly  a  Session.  "  If  he  lamented  one  thing  more  than  another, 
it  was  to  see  the  high-minded  noblemen  of  England  led  by  such 
a  man  as  was  now  at  their  head."  Such  personalities  were  not 
confined  to  attacks  in  one  House  upon  the  members  of  the  other 
House.  The  bitterness  of  lord  Lvndhurst's  invective  stimulated 
even  the  placability  of  viscount  Melbourne,  to  "  refer  him  to  what 
was  once  said  by  the  earl  of  Bristol,  of  another  great  statesman  of 
former  times  (the  earl  of  Strafford)  to  whom  the  noble  lord  might, 
I  think,  be  not  inapplicably  compared  ;  and  of  whom  it  was  said, 
*  the  malignity  of  his  practices  was  hugely  aggravated  by  his  vast 
talents,  whereof  God  had  given  him  the  use,  but  the  Devil  the 
application.'  "  {     The  experience  of  the  Session  of  1836  had  pro- 

•  Hansa^,  vol.  xxxv.  col.  129$.  f  **  Constilulional  History/*  vol.  i.  p.  368. 

$  Hansard,  vol. XXXV.  co!.  1304. 
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duced  amongst  men  of  moderate  opinions  a  very  unwilling  convic- 
tion of  the  necessity  for  remodelling  the  Upper  House.  The  altered 
circumstances  of  the  succeeding  year  had  a  sensible  influence  in 
assuaging  this  dangerous  access  of  fever  in  our  constitutional  sys- 
tem. But  an  eqn.ally  beneficial  change  in  public  opinion  was  pro- 
duced by  the  calm  conviction  that  this  had  not  been  "  a  lost 
Session."  Several  measures  of  real  utility  had  struggled  into  iife 
amidst  the  rivalries,  the  jealousies,  the  political  hatreds  of  the 
opposing  parties  of  each  House.  It  is  with  these  measures,  and 
with  their  permanent  effects,  that  the  historian  of  the  progress  of 
a  nation  is  best  satisfied  to  deal,  leaving  the  course  of  party  strug- 
gle to  the  annalists  of  the  immediate  Present. 

Before  we  altogether  escape  from  the  bitterness  of  party  con- 
flicts in  the  sessions  of  1835  and  1836,  chiefly  excited  by  Irish 
questions,  we  may  remark  that  a  great  deal  of  the  heat  of  the  Con- 
servative party  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  very  general  belief  that 
the  Whig  party  had  made  a  compact  with  Mr.  O'Connell  and  his 
followers,  bv  which  their  hostilitv  was  to  be  averted  on  the  distinct 
understanding  that  they  were  fully  to  participate  in  the  sweets  of 
office.  L'pon  lord  Melbourne's  announcement  in  April,  1835,  that 
he  had  been  appointed  to  the  Premiership,  Lord  Alvanlcy  asked  him 
on  what  terms  he  had  negotiated  with  Mr.  O'Connell.  Lord  Mel- 
bourne answered  that  he  had  made  no  terms  with  Mr.  O'Connell. 
Nevertheless  in  debate  after  debate  it  was  affirmed,  or  implied, 
that  a  treaty  of  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  between  the  Whig 
government  and  the  Irish  Repealers,  had  been  concluded  on  the 
last  accession  of  the  Whigs  to  power.  T!ie  locality  where  this 
negotiation  was  completed  was  as  distinctly  pointed  out  as  the 
house  at  Uxbridge  which  was  the  seat  of  the  treaty  between  Charles 
the  First  and  his  parliament,  or  the  Orchard  at  Hal  where  Boufflc^rs 
and  Portland  settled  the  terms  of  the  peace  of  Ryswick.  A  careful 
topographer  does  not  hesitate  to  tell  us,  speaking  of  St.  James's 
Square,  and  of  No.  13,  Lichfield  House,  built  by  Athenian  Stuart, 
and  so  called  from  Anson,  earl  oT  Lichfield,  *'  that  here  the  Whigs 
and  O'Connell  often  met,  and  the  *  Lichfield  House  Compact,'  with 
0*Connell  was  formed  by  the  Whigs  in  1835."  *  Mr.  JohnO'Con- 
nell  ^ays,  "  stupid  affairs  enough  were  those  meetings  in  the  dusty 
unfurnished  drawing-rooms  of  that  dingy-fronted  mansion.*'  They 
got  lectures  on  propriety  and  moderation,  and  vague  promises  of 
great  things  to  he  done  at  some  future  period,  and  some  glimpses 
of  a  want  of  cordial  feeling  toward  them  and  their  English  asso- 
ciates.    Of  the  compact,  he  says,  *Mt  was  an  utter  and  unredeemed 

*  Cuxmingiiam,  *'  Hand-Book  of  London.'* 
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calumny.  No  such  compact  ever  was  made.  No  engagement,  no 
stlpulilion,  no  barter,  no  compromise  of  any  kind,  species  or  descrip- 
tion, took  place  then,  or  at  any  lime."  *  Enough,  however,  was 
admitted  to  give  j^oint  to  the  virulence  o£  Lyndhurst  and  the  gen« 
tier  sarcasms  of  Peel. 

During  the  short  administration  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  he  submitted 
to  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  the  details  of  a  measure 
for  facilitating  the  settlement  of  the  vexatious  Tithe-queslion  in 
England  and  Wales.  He  proposed  to  establish  a  commission  to 
superintend  the  voluntary  commutation  of  tithe  in  parishes,  and  to 
remove  the  impediments  in  the  way  of  an  easy  accomplishment  of 
such  voluntary  principle.  The  Committee  agreed  to  the  prof>osed 
resolution  for  a  payment  in  money  in  substitution  for  tithe,  to  be 
charged  upon  the  tithcable  land  in  each  parish,  such  payment  sub- 
ject to  variation  at  stated  periods  according  to  the  prices  of  corn. 
On  the  9th  of  February,  in  the  session  of  1S36,  lord  John  Russell 
introduced  the  Government  plan,  which  was  founded  upon  the 
same  principle  as  that  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  of  a  money  payment 
instead  of  a  payment  in  kind,  but  differing  from  it  as  establishing 
something  more  effective  than  a  more  voluntary  commutation.  By 
the  measure  of  lord  John  Russell,  a  voluntary  commutation  was  in 
the  first  instance  to  be  promoted  ;  but  in  case  of  no  such  agree- 
ment a  compulsory  commutation  was  to  be  effected  by  commis- 
sioners. The  object  of  the  Tithe  Commutation  Act  which  was 
finally  passed  was  to  assimilate  tithes  as  much  as  possible  to  a  rent- 
charge  upon  the  land.  That  charge  was  to  be  determined  by  tak- 
ing the  averages  of  the  corn  returns  during  seven  preceding  years  ; 
and  a  fixed  qtnntity  of  corn  having  I  ecu  previously  determined  as 
a  proper  portion  for  the  tithe-owner,  t!je  amount  of  money  pay- 
ment was  to  be  settled  by  a  septennial  average  of  the  price  of  corn. 
The  opposition  to  tiiis  measure  assumed  no  party  character.  The 
clergy  did  not  feel  their  interests  to  be  invaded.  The  land  owner 
and  farmer  had  for  years  complained  that  no  institution  was  more 
adverse  to  cultivation  and  improvement  than  tithes,  as  Dr.  Paley 
had  long  before  declared.  The  clergy  were  disposed  to  believe 
that  the  plan  of  the  same  sagacious  political  philosopher  to  convert 
tithes  into  corn-rents  would  secure  the  lithe-holder  a  complete  and 
perpetual  equivalent  for  his  interest.  This  measure,  with  sub- 
sequent statutory  improvements,  has  worked  successfully  under 
the  manajxemcnt  of  three  Commissioners.  To  one  of  the  most  wise 
and  energetic  of  these  Commissioners,  the  late  Rev.  Richard  Jones, 
may  be  ascribed  many  of  the  early  triumphs  over  the  di£&culties  oi 

*  "  Recollecuona,"  vol*  i<  p<  Z3i« 
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carrying  this  measure  into  practice,  and  the  subsequent  general 
conviction  that  it  is  calculated  to  remove  all  grounds  of  discord  and 
jealousy  between  the  clergy  and  their  parisliioners,  and  thus  add 
security  and  permanence  to  the  property  of  the  church. 

Another  measure  of  the  Session  of  1836,  which  amply  refuted 
the  opinion  that  legislators  in  either  House  could  only  look  at  great 
social  questions  through  the  mists  of  party,  was  the  passing  of  the 
Bill  for  allowing  Counsel  to  Prisoners.  The  final  debate  upon  the 
Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords  was  remarkable  for  a  most  honourable 
declaration  of  lord  Lyndhurst,  that  his  former  opposition  to  the 
measure  had  been  converted  into  a  hearty  approval  of  it.  In  ah 
interesting  volume  by  Mr.  Matthew  Davcni>ort  Kill*  we  have  a 
succinct  and  very  complete  history  of  the  course  of  public  opinion 
on  the  question  of  counsel  to  prisoners.  He  shows  that  even 
Judge  Jeflrcys  had  told  a  jury  that  he  thought  it  a  hard  case  that  a 
man  should  have  counsel  to  defend  himself  for  a  twopenny  ires- 
pass,  but  that  he  should  be  denied  counsel  where  life,  estate,  hon- 
our, and  all  were  concerned.  It  was  not  until  1824  that  any 
attempt  was  made  in  parliament  to  remove  this  disability  under 
•which  prisoners  libourcd.  In  that  year  Mr.  George  Lamb,  the 
brother  of  lord  Melbourne,  brought  the  subject  before  the  House 
of  Commons.  He  was  supported  by  sir  James  Mackintosh,  Dr. 
Lushington,  and  Mr.  Denman.  Mr.  Canning  was  favourable  to 
the  change,  but  the  speech  of  Mr.  Attorney-General  Copley  had 
converted  him  into  an  opponent  of  the  measure.  Sydney  Smith 
in  1826  drew  a  picture  of  the  cruel  oppression  involved  in  the  dis- 
ability of  the  prisoner's  counsel  to  address  a  jury :  *'  It  is  a  most 
affecting  moment  in  a  court  of  justice  when  the  evidence  has  all 
been  heard,  and  the  judge  asks  the  prisoner  what  he  has  to  say  in 
his  defence.  The  prisoner,  who  has  (by  great  exertions,  perhaps, 
of  his  friends)  saved  up  money  enough  to  procure  counsel,  lays  to 
the  judge,  *  that  he  leaves  his  defence  to  his  counsel.'  We  have 
often  blushed  for  English  humanity  to  hear  the  reply,  *  Your  coun- 
sel cannot  speak  for  you  ;  you  must  speak  for  yourself.*  And  this 
is  the  reply  given  to  a  poor  girl  of  eighteen — to  a  foreigner — to  a 
deaf  man — to  a  stammerer — to  the  sick — to  the  feeble — to  the  old 
— to  tiie  most  abject  and  ignorant  of  human  beings!  "  f  In  1834 
the  Prisoners*  Counsel  Bill  was  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Commons  by  Mr.  Ewart.  The  debate  was  on  the  second  readinsT, 
when   Mr.  Hill,  then  member  for  Hull,  seconded  Mr.  Ewart "s 

•  "  Siirtrcttion^  for  the  Repression  cf  Crime,  contained  in  Charges  delivered  to  Grand 
fanes  of  Btrminghim  ** 

t  **  Edinbwi^h  Review/*  vol.  nr,  p.  $,  qsoted  by  Mr.  HilL 
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motion.  The  measure  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons 
without  a  division,  but  was  rejected  by  the  Lords.  It  was  brought 
forward  again  by  Mr.  Ewart  in  1835 — when  it  dropped  on  account 
of  the  late  period  of  the  Session — and  in  1836.  In  the  latter  year 
it  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  forty-four.  It  was  then  introduced 
to  the  House  of  Lords  by  lord  Lyndhurst.  It  was  on  that  occasion 
that  he  made  his  honest  recantation  of  his  former  opinion.  He 
had  come  to  a  conviction  that  the  evils  and  inconveniences  of 
allowing  counsel  to  prisoners  had  been  greatly  exaggerated,  and 
ought  not  to  be  put  for  a  moment  in  com])etition  with  that  which 
the  obvious  justice  of  the  case  so  clearly  demanded.  Twice  did 
tlie  House  of  Lords  debate  this  question,  but  the  measure  passed 
without  a  division.  Lord  Abinger,  formerly  Mr.  Scarlett,  might 
have  great  doubts  as  to  the  policy  of  tlie  Bill,  and  be  afraid  of  their 
lordships  becoming  too  much  in  love  with  theory ;  but  no  expres- 
sion of  doubt,  no  plea  for  delay,  could  stand  up  against  the  united 
opinions  of  such  men  as  lord  Denman,  lord  Cottenham.  then  Chan- 
cellor, and  lord  Lyndhurst.  It  is  a  remnant,  said  lord  Lyndburst, 
of  a  barbarous  practice.  The  continuance  of  it  is  against  the 
great  current  of  authority.  It  is  contrary  to  the  practice  of  all 
civilized  nations.  An  alteration  was  essential  to  the  due  investi- 
gation of  truth . 

We  have  incidentally  referred  to  the  important  Act  that  was 
passed  in  the  session  of  1835  for  effecting  greater  uniformity  of 
practice  in  the  government  of  prisons  in  England  and  Wales,  and 
for  appointing  Inspectors  of  Prisons  in  Great  Rritain.  This  most 
salutary  statute  was  founded  upon  Reports  of  a  Select  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Lords.  The  duke  of  Richmond,  who  was  the 
promoter  of  this  inquiry,  laboured  most  assiduously  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  evidence  upon  which  the  measure  of  reform  was  to  be 
founded,  himself  with  other  peers  visiting  many  of  the  ill-regulated 
dens  where  the  old  criminal  became  more  hardened  in  his  iniquity, 
and  the  youthful  offender  was  systematically  trained  to  a  maturity 
in  guilt.  The  Report  of  the  Lords'  Committee  proposed  that 
entire  separation  between  the  prisoners  should  be  enforced,  ex- 
cept during  the  hours  of  labour  and  of  religious  worship  and 
instruction.  Many  persons  out  of  the  large  number  examined  by 
the  Committee  were  governors  or  chaplains  of  gaols  in  the  countrj', 
and  they  all,  without  a  dissentient  voice,  concurred  in  opinion  as  to 
the  contaminating  influence  of  prisons  as  they  were  then  conducted. 
They  held  that  the  associations  of  prisons  were  destructive  to 
every  casual  offender.  The  county  gaols,  especially  those  under 
corporate  management,  could  only  be  regarded  as  great  nurseries 
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of  crime.  There  was  no  religious  instruction,  no  education  of 
juvenile  prisoners,  no  employment.  The  county  gaols  and  houses 
of  correction  were  better  managed,  some  system  of  discipline  being 
observed.  But  none  of  the  gaols  in  corporate  towns  could  present 
a  more  disgusting  example  of  the  contaminating  influence  of  an  ill- 
managed  prison  than  the  great  gaol  of  Newgate,  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  London.  In  the  session 
of  1836,  when  the  Inspectors  appointed  under  the  Act  of  1835  ^^^ 
made  their  first  Report,  the  management  of  prisons  again  came 
under  the  consideration  of  Parliament.  This  Report  drew  atten- 
tion to  what  the  duke  of  Ri  :hmond  described  as  "  the  dreadful 
state  of  the  City  goals."  The  visits  of  the  Inspectors  had  pro- 
duced a  correction  of  some  of  the  most  striking  evils  of  the  country 
gaols,  and  he  trusted  that  before  the  next  session  they  would  find 
the  great  gaol  of  the  City  of  London  not  in  a  worse  condition  than 
the  prisons  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  It  was  on  this  occasion 
that  an  earnest  conviction  of  the  horrors  of  the  gaol-system  with 
regard  to  juvenile  offenders  was  manifested  in  a  manner  which 
promised  at  no  distant  time  the  establishment  of  Reformatories. 
The  marquis  of  Lansdowne  acknowledged  that  although  this 
country  abounded  with  the  means  of  juvenile  employment,  yet  the 
number  of  juvenile  offenders  exceeded  that  of  any  country  in 
Europe.  He  announced  that  lord  John  Russell,  the  Secretary  for 
the  Home  Department,  was  preparing,  at  least  as  a  matter  of  ex- 
periment, the  means  of  establishing  a  place  of  detention  having  the 
character  of  an  asylum  or  refuge,  where  children  yet  young  in 
crime,  but  who  were  the  victims  of  ignorance,  of  abandonment,  of 
desertion  by  their  parents,  or  were  totally  incapable  of  distin- 
guishing between  right  and  wrong,  should  be  saved  from  condem- 
nation to  any  prison  whatever.*  The  Act  for  the  Government  of 
Prisons  was  not  as  yet  extended  to  Scotland,  except  as  regarded 
the  appointment  of  Inspectors.  The  first  Inspector  of  the  Scotch 
prisons  was  Mr.  Frederick  Hill.  From  his  early  Reports  there  is 
no  diffi.ulty  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  .they  were  absolutely 
worse  than  the  worst  in  England.  Dirt,  idleness,  drinking,  gam- 
bling, fighting,  and  stealing  were  their  distinguishing  character- 
istics. Prisoners  of  different  ages,  tried  and  untried, — thieves, 
deserters,  persons  convicted  of  petty  assaults, — all  were  herded 
together,  almost  secure  from  observation,  and  wholly  unprovided 
with  useful  employment.  It  was,  says  Mr.  F.  Hill  in  his  Report  of 
1838-39,  "a  system  under  which  the  smup^ijling of  forbidden  articles 
Into  the  prisons,  smoking,  drinking,  gambling,  swearing,  the  use  of 

*  Hansard,  vol.  xxxv.  Debate  of  August  lath* 
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obscene  language,  stealing  from  each  other,  cheating,  quarrelling, 
ri^lnlng,  and  various  acts  of  tyranny,  are  of  common  occurrence^; 
and  under  which  robberies  are  planned  to  be  executed  after  the 
offenders  shall  have  left  prison."  * 

One  of  the  most  important  measures  towards  a  more  complete 
cystem  of  national  statistics  was  brought  forward  by  lord*  John 
Russell  in  the  session  of  1836.     On  the  12th  of   February  he  in- 
troduced the  Bill  for  the  General  Registration  of  Births,  Deaths, 
nnd  iMarriaG^es.     At  the  same  time  he  brou*jht  forward  a  Bill  lor 
amending  the  law  regulating  the  Marriages  of  Dissenters,  which 
regulation   was  connected   with   the  establishment  of  a  General 
Civil  Registration.     With  regard  to  the  second  Bill  it  was  shrewd- 
ly anticipated  by  sir  Robert  Peel  that,  when  no  point  of  honour 
was  concerned,  many  of  the  Dissenters,  particularly  the  female 
portion  of  them,  would  prefer  being  married  in  church.     There 
were  no  intolerant  prejudice's  opposed  in  the  legislature    to  the 
passing  of  the  Bill  which  permitted  Marriages  to   be   solemnized 
in  tlie  presence  of  the  district-registrar.    To  the  other  Bill  no  stick- 
ler for   antiquity  could   prefer   the  parochial  registry  established 
by  Secretary  Cromwell  exactly  three    hundred   years   before   this 
measure   was  to  conrue   into  operation,    to    one     general   system 
which    under   responsible   officers  should  supersede  the    variable 
entries  of  sixteen  thousand  parishes,  .so  often   lost  or  mutilated, 
and  so  difficult  to  be  referred  to  even  when  properly  preserved. 
The   important   office   of    Superintendent-Registrar   was   created 
by   this  statute.     The  Poor-Law   Unions  were   divided   into  dis- 
tricts for  which  Registrars  were    appointed,  with    a  Superinlen- 
dent-Re;^istrar  in  each  Union.     The  regulations  by  which  a  com- 
plete registration  of  birtlis  and  deaths   is  accomplished  are  now 
familiar  to  ev^cry  father  and  mother,  and  every  occupier  of  a  house 
in  which  any  birth  or  death  may  happen,  who  are  bound  to  furnish 
information  of  the  fact  to  the  Registrar.     Mr.  Porter,  in  his  valu- 
al)le  "  Progress   of   the    Nation,"  says,  "  The   establishing  of   a 
department  for  the   system Uic  registration  of   births,  marriages, 
and  deaths,  in  England  and  Wales,  has  been  of  great  use  in  the 
examination  of   questions  depending  upon  various  contingencies 
connected  with  human  life."     Certified  copies  of  the  entries  of 
births  and  deaths  are   sent  quarterly   by   the    Registrar   to   the 
Superintendent-Registrar,  and  by  him  to  the   Registrar-General. 
It  is  from  this  source  that  we  derive  the  knowledge  of  many  most 
interesting  facts  connected  with  the  progress  of  the  population — 
facts  which  the  scientific  knowledge  and  the  literary  skill  of  the 
*  "  Crime :  its  Aixiount,  Causes,  and  Remedies,"  by  Frederic  Hill,  p.  z8o. 
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heads  of  the  Registrar-Generars  department  have  redeemed  from 
the  ordinary  dulness  of  statistics  to  constitute  some  of  the  most 
Attractive  reading  of  the  public  journals.  The  Registrar-Generars 
Annual  Report-  enables  the  legislature  to  form  a  tolerably  ac- 
curate estimate  of  the  increment  of  the  population  in  the  decennial 
intervals  of  a  census. 

In  this  session  there  were  two  most  important  changes  pro- 
posed by  the  Government  with  reference  to  journalism  and  the 
general  commerce  of  literature.  On  the  20th  of  June  the  Chan* 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  moved  **  that  the  duty  payable  on  every 
sheet  whereon  a  newspaper  is  printed  shall  in  future  be  one 
penny."  The  newspaper  stamp  for  many  years  had  been  four- 
pence.  Amongst  the  opponents  of  this  measure  one  county  menv* 
ber  complained  that  already  the  mails  were  so  heavily  laden  on 
a  Saturday  night  with  newspapers  that  it  was  hardly  safe  to  travel 
by  them.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  anticipated  that 
the  penny  stamp  would  produce  quite  as  much  as  the  fourpenny 
stamp.  "If  he  is  right,"  said  sir  Charles  Knightley,  " then  the 
quantity  of  newspapers  must  be  more  than  trebled,  and  if  so, 
there  must  be  a  tax  raised  for  their  conveyance."  The  proposi- 
tion of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  carried  by  a  majority 
only  of  thirty-three,  and  with  some  alterations  finally  passed  the 
House  of  Lords.  •  The  other  measure  was  a  reduction  of  the  duty 
on  paper.  Lord  Francis  Egerton,  himself  a  man  of  letters,  in 
presenting  a  petition  before  the  government  proposition  was  in* 
troduced,  claimed  for  this  subject  the  best  attention  of  the  House 
on  account  of  the  effect  which  the  state  of  the  law  produced  on 
literature,  especially  upon  cheap  literature.  By  the  Act  to  repeal 
the  existing  duties  on  Paper,  which  received  the  royal  assent  on 
the  13th  of  August,  the  varying  duties  according  to  the  class  or 
denomination  were  merged  in  one  uniform  duty  upoh  all  paper  of 
three  halfpence  per  pound.  The  relief  to  the  publishers  of  cheap 
works  was  as  timely  as  it  was  important.  We  may  instance  that 
it  came  to  save  the  "Penny  Cyclopaedia"  from  extinction  in  the 
fourth  year  of  its  struggle  against  heavy  loss,  under  the  opposing 
conditions  of  paying  at  the  highest  rate  for  literary  labour,  and 
selling  at  as  low  a  rate  as  that  of  works  in  which  the  quality  of 
the  authorship  was  a  secondary  consideration. 

The  great  interest  of  events  at  home  after  the  French  Revolu- 
tion of  1830,  has  precluded  us  from  giving  even  a  passing  notice 
of  foreign  politics.  Since  that  time,  indeed,  the  peace  of  Europe 
had  not  been  materially  disturbed  so  as  to  influence  the  political 
action  of  the  British  Government.  Belgium  had  quietly  settled 
Vol.  VIII.— 13 
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dawn  into  a  Constitutional  Monarchy,  subsequendy  to  the  fortu 
nate  period  for  that  country  when  prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg 
was  chosen  king  in  1831.     In  that  year  the  bpundaries  of  the  new 
kingdom  were  defined,  and  the  peaceable  possession  of  his  terri- 
tory was  guaranteed  by  the  five  great  Powers  to  this  most  saga- 
cious and  discreet  of  sovereigns.     The  stability  of  the  Belgian 
monarchy  appeared  to  be  still  more  effectually  secured  by  the 
marriage  of  king  Leopold  in  1832  to  the  eldest  daughter  of  Louis 
Philippe,  king  of  the  French*     At  the  close  of  the  parliamentary 
session  of  1836,  it  was  lamented  in  the  king's  speech  that  Spain 
was  the  only  exception  to  the  general  tranquillity  of  Europe  ;  that 
the  hopes  entertained  of  the  termination  of  the  civil  war  in  that 
country  had  not  been  realized.     Under  the  treaty  of  Quadruple 
Alliance,  whose  object  was  the  restoration  of  internal  peace  in 
S'pain,  Great  Britain  had  afforded  to  the  queen  of  that  country  the 
co-operation  of  a  naval  force.    Ferdinand  the  Seventh,  who  died  in 
1833,  had  left  by  his  will  his  infant  daughter  Isabel  as  heir  to  his 
throne.      The  queen-mother,  Christina,  was .  appointed  queen-re- 
gent.    The  brother  of  Ferdinand,  Don  Carlos,  inmiediately  dis- 
puted the  title  of  Isabel,  maintaining  that  by  the  Salic  law  females 
were  excluded  from  tlie  sovereignty  of  Spain.  The  civil  war  which 
ensued  lasted  till   1840.     The  partisans  of  Don  Carlos  were  then 
finally  defeated ;  but  the  contest  was  attended  with  so  many  cir- 
cumstances of  bitter  and  cruel  animosity,  that  the  Spanish  nation 
became  greatly  demoralized,  and  the  old  glories  and  prosperity  of 
the  country  appeared  to  be  altogether  passing  away.    The  inter- 
vention of  our  government,  and  the  whole;  scope  of  the  Quadruple 
Treaty  of  1834,  were  the  objects  of  severe  parliamentary  censure. 
The  British  Legion,  under  the  command  of  lieutenant-general  sir 
De  Lacy  Evans,  which  acted  with  the  consent  of  our  government 
in  aid  of  the  queen  of  Spain,  accomplished  some  brilliant  exploits, 
and  was  generally  successful  against  the  Carlist  troops  ;  but  these 
triumphs  were  bought  with  severe  losses.     The  intervention  of 
Great  Britain,  whether  direct  or  indirect,  excited  little  sympathy 
at  home  ;  for  popular  opinion  was  gradually  reaching  the  convic- 
Uon  that  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  our  country  were  best  main- 
tained by  leaving  foreigners  to  fight  out  their  own  quarrels,  always 
provided  that  the  honour  of  the  nation  should  not  be  compromised 
by  apathy  or  inertness. 

During  the  six  years  in  which  Louis  Philippe  had  been  king  of 
the  French,  his  reign  had  not  been  exempted  from  solicitudes  of  a 
more  painful  nature  than  the  ordinary  cares  of  monarchs.  In  the 
first  two  years  of  his  rule  events  had  been  in  some  degree  pro* 
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pitious  to  him.  The  duke  of  Reichstadt,  the  son  of  Napoleon, 
died  in  1832.  His  presence  in  France  might  at  any  time  have 
raised  up  a  host  of  Bonapartists,  whose  movements  might  have 
been  exceedingly  dangerous  to  the  Citizen  King.  The  attempts  of 
the  duchess  of  Berri  to  excite  an  insurrection  in  favour  of  her  son, 
the  duke  of  Bordeaux,  had  signally  failed.  Freedom  of  debate  in 
the  Chambers,  and  the  liberty  of  the  press,  appeared  the  best* 
guarantees  for  the  security  of  the  constitutional  government.  But 
the  unrestricted  power  of  speaking  and  writing  was  not  used  with 
moderation.  The  licence  of  the  press,  and  the  occasional  hostility 
of  the  Chambers,  produced  a  counter-disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
king  to  struggle  against  what  he  believed  to  be  the  evils  of  the 
representative  system.  There  were  constant  changes  of  adminis- 
tration since  Lafitte  took  the  reins  of  government  in  November, 
1830.  In  1 831  Lafitte  was  succeeded  by  Casimir  Perier,  who  had 
a  premiership  of  something  more  than  a  year  and  a  half.  From 
October,  1832,  to  September,  1836,  there  had  been  nine  changes  of 
ministry — Soult,  Guizot :  Soult,  Broglie;  Soult,  Thiers  ;  Gerard ; 
Bassano ;  Mortier ;  Broglie,  Humann ;  Broglie,  d'Argout ;  Thiers. 
In  September,  1836,  the  heads  of  the  cabinet  were^Mold  and 
Guizot.  During  these  changes,  and  the  consequent  excitement  of 
parliamentary  conflicts,  there  had  been  more  than  one  conspiracy 
of  which  the  great  object  was  to  assassinate  the  king.  The  28ih 
of  July,  1835,  was  the  second  day  of  the  f6tes  to  commemorate  the 
Revolution  of  1830.  Louis  Philippe,  with  his  three  sons  and  a 
splendid  suite  of  militar}'  officers,  was  riding  through  the  line  of 
the  National  Guard,  drawn  up  on  the  Boulevard  du  Temple,  when 
an  explosion  resembling  a  discharge  of  musketry  took  place  from 
the  window  of  a  house  overlooking  the  road.  Fourteen  persons, 
amongst  whom  were  marshal  Mortier  and  general  De  XHrigny, 
were  killed  upon  the  spot  A  shower  of  bullets  had  been  dis- 
charged by  a  machine  consisting  of  twenty-five  barrels,  which,  ar- 
ranged horizontally  side  by  side  upon  a  frame,  could  be  fired  at 
once  by  a  train  of  gunpowder.  The  king  was  unhurt  The  police 
rushed  into  the  house  and  seized  the  assassin,  who  was  wounded 
by  the  bursting  of  one  of  the  barrels.  He  proved  to  be  a  Corsican 
named  Fieschi,  who  maintained  that  he  had  no  object  in  this 
wholesale  massacre  but  his  desire  to  destroy  the  king.  Another 
attempt  upon  the  life  of  Louis  Philippe  was  made  in  1836,  by  a 
man  of  the  name  of  Alibaud,  who  fired  into  the  king's  carriage,  the 
queen  and  his  sister  being  with  him.  A  third  attempt  was  made  in 
the  same  year  by  another  desperado,  named  Meunier.  In  the  his- 
tory of  such  fearful  manifestations  of  wickedness  or  madness,  there 
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is  nothing  more  remarkable  than   the  extraordinary  escapes  of 
Louis  Philippe  as  if  he  bore  a  charmed  life. 

More  interesting  at  the  present  day  than  these  bnital  attempts 
at  assassination  was  the  failure  of  an  enterprise  which  contem- 
plated, without  any  apparent  organization*  the  overthrow  of  a 
strong  government  by  a  young  man  of  twenty-five,  who  relied  only 
upon  his  name,  his  abilities,  and  his  daring.  Charles  Louis  Napo* 
leon,  the  youngest  son  of  Louis  Bonaparte,  king  of  Holland,  and 
of  Hortense  Eugenie,  daughter  of  the  empress  Josephine  by  her 
first  husband,  had  so  dwelt  upon  his  boyish  remembrances  of  his 
illustrious  uncle,  that  when  in  1S32  the  duke  of  Reichstadt  died, 
and  he  became,  according  to  a  decree  of  1804,  heir  to  the  throne, 
the  natural  course  of  his  sunbition  was  to  assert  his  claim  against 
one  whom  he  regarded  as  a  usurper.  Louis  Philippe  was  always 
apprehensive  of  the  rivalry  of  this  young^  man.  He  had  refused 
him  permission  to  return  to  France  in  1830.  He  had  farther  in- 
fluenced the  goveri^ment  of  Rome  to  order  him  to  quit  the  Papal 
territory.  Escaping  from  Italy,  he  resided  with  his  mother  in  the 
Chateau  Arenenberg  in  Switzerland,  where  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  politics  and  of  military  science,  and  became  known  in 
Europe  as  a  writer  of  diligent  research  and  unquestionable  ability. 
Whatever  study  he  pursued  and  whatever  ideas  he  promulgated 
had  evidently  some  bearing  upon  what  he  implicitly  believed 
would  be  his  great  future. 

The  ordinary  relations  of  the  attempt  of  Louis  Napoleon — avail- 
ing himself  of  the  general  unpopularity  of  the  king  of  the  French, 
to  risk  the  result  of  a  popular  commotion  to  overthrow  the  Orleans 
dynasty — have  recently  received  a  new  interest  from  the  official 
revelations  of  M.  Guizot.  He  relates  that  on  the  evening  of  the 
31st  of  October  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  brought  to  him  a  tele- 
graphic despatch  received  from  Strasbourg,  ddted  on  the  evening 
of  the  30th,  which  announced  that  about  six  o'clock  that  morning 
Louis  Napoleon  "  traversed  the  streets  of  Strasbourg  with  a  party 
of  .  .  .  .  ."  A  mist  which  enveloped  the  line  of  telegraph 
had  left  the  remainder  of  the  despatch  uncertain.  Guizot  and  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior  repaired  instantly  to  the  Tuileries,  where 
they  found  the  whole  Cabinet  assembled.  All  was  conjecture. 
Instructions  were  drawn  up  founded  uj^on  many  possible  con- 
tingencies. :The  ministers  remained  with  the  king  nearly  the  whole 
night,  expecting  news  which  came  not.  During  those  hours  of  sus- 
j)ense,  the  queen,  the  king's  sister,  the  princes,  entered  again  and 
again  to  ask  if  anything  had' transpired.  "  I  was  struck,"  says  M. 
Guizot,  *^  by  the  sadness  of  the  king,  not  that  he  seemed  uneasy  or 
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subdued,  but  uncertainty  as  to  the  seriousness  of  the  event  occupied 
his  thoughts ;  and  these  reiterated  conspiracies,  these  attempts  at 
civil  war,  republican,  legitimist,  and  Bonapartist,  this  continual 
necessity  of  contending,  repressing,  and  punishing,  weighed  on  him 
as  a  hateful  burden.  Despite  his  long  experience  and  all  that  it 
had  taught  him  of  man's  passions  and  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  he 
was  and  continued  to  be  naturally  easy,  confiding,  benevolent,  and 
hopeful.  He  grew  tired  of  having  incessantly  to  watch,  to  defend 
himself,  and  of  finding  so  many  enemies  on  his  steps."  * 

The  next  morning,  the  ist  of  November,  an  aide-de-camp  of  the 
commandant  at  Strasbourg  brought  to  the  perplexed  king  and  his 
ministers  a  solution  of  the  telegraphic  mystery.  Louis  Napoleon, 
having  the  support  of  a  colonel  who  commanded  a  battalion,  had 
presented  himself  at  the  barrack  of  a  regiment  of  artillery,  and  was 
received  with  shouts  of  "Long  live  the  Emperor."  At  another 
barrack  the  attempts  of  the  prince  upon  the  fidelity  of  the  troops 
was  repulsed;  and  he  and  his  followers  were  arrested  by  the  colonel 
and  other  officers  of  the  forty-sixth  regiment  of  infantry.  The  affair 
was  over  in  a  few  hours  without  bloodshed.  One  only  of  the  known 
adherents  of  Louis  Napoleon,  M.  de  Persigny,  his  intimate  friend, 
effected  his  escape.  On  ascertaining  the  result  of  this  rash  enter- 
prise, queen  Hortense,  whose  affection  for  her  son  was  most  de- 
voted, hurried  to  France  to  intercede  for  him  with  the  government. 
From  Viry,  near  Paris,  she  addressed  her  supplications  to  the  king 
and  M.  Mcl^.  M.  Guizot  says,  "  She  might  have  spared  them. 
The  resolution  of  not  bringing  prince  Louis  to  trial,  and  of  sending 
him  to  the  United  States  of  America,  was  alreadv  taken.  This 
was  the  decided  inclination  of  the  king,  and  the  unanimous  advice 
of  the  cabinet."  The  adventurer  was  brought  from  the  citadel  of 
Strasbourg  to  Paris,  where  he  stayed  only  a  few  hours.  He  was 
then  taken  to  L*Orient,  where  he  embarked  on  the  14th  of  Novem- 
ber in  a  frigate  which  was  to  touch  at  New  York.  The  siil>prefect 
of  L'Orient  waited  on  the  prince  when  he  was  on  board,  inquired 
whether  he  would  find  any  resources  when  he  arrived  in  the  United 
States,  and  being  told  that  none  were  at  first  to  be  expected,  the 
prefect  placed  in  his  hands  a  casket  containing  fifteen  thousand 
francs  in  gold,  which  the  king  had  ordered  him  thus  to  appropriate. 
Louis  Napoleon  remained  in  the  United  States  till  Octo!)er,  1837, 
when,  hearing  of  the  illness  of  his  mother,  he  encountered  the  risks 
of  a  return  to  Europe,  and  was  with  Hortense  at  her  death.  The 
French  government  demanded  his  extradition  from  Switzerland. 
The  Cantons  refused  to  comply;  but  Louis  Philippe  enforced  his 
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demand  by  the  irresistible  argument  of  an  army,  and  the  prince 
withdrew  to  England.  The  fashionable  circles  of  London  regarded 
him  merely  as  a  man  of  pleasure,  and  he  was  popular  in  country 
houses  from  the  spirit  with  which  he  could  follow  hounds  in  a  fox- 
chase.  His  attempt  at  Strasbourg  had  only  excited  laughter  here. 
He  was  not  generally  regarded  as  i>ossessing  any  force  of  charac- 
ter that  would  justify  a  lofty  ambition. 

On  the  31st  of  January,  1837,  Parliament  was  opened  by  Com- 
missioners. The  most  important  passage  in  the  royal  speech  had 
reference  to  the  state  of  the  province  of  Lower  Canada.  It  is  un- 
necessary here  to  enter  upon  the  history  of  those  discontents  which 
ended  in  insurrection.  Grievances  were  removed,  and  revolts  were 
put  down,  at  no  di*>tant  period ;  from  which  time  the  course  of 
events  may  be  regarded  as  a  whole,  Few  of  the  proceedings  of 
parliament  during  a  session  which  circumstances  had  rendered  un- 
usually short  acquired  a  legislative  completion.  Lord  John  Russell 
proposed  the  government  plan  for  introducing  Poor-Laws  into  Ire- 
land. The  dissolution  of  parliament  interrupted  the  progress  of 
the  Bill  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  proposed  a  measure 
for  the  abolition  of  Church-rates,  which  was  strenuously  opposed, 
and  finally  was  abandoned  by  the  government.  Lord  John  Russell 
introduced  a  series  of  bills  for  the  further  amendment  of  the 
Criminal  Law.  These  also  were  to  stand  over  till  another  session. 
Only  twenty-one  public  Acts,  none  of  which  effected  any  important 
changes,  received  the  royal  assent  of  king  William  the  .Fourth. 

On  the  9th  of  June  a  bulletin  issued  from  Windsor  Castle  in- 
forming a  loyal  and  really  affectionate  people  that  the  king  was  ill. 
It  announced  that  he  had  suffered  for  some  time  from  an  affection 
of  the  chest,  which  had  confined  him  to  his  apartment,  had  pro- 
duced considerable  weakness,  but  had  not  interrupted  his  usual 
attention  to  business.  There  was  less  apprehension  of  a  serious 
result  from  it  being  generally  known  that  his  majesty,  previous  to 
his  accession  to  the  throne,  had  been  subject  to  violent  attacks  of 
what  is  called  the  hay-fever.  This  malady  had  returned.  From 
the  1 2th  of  June  bulletins  were  regularly  issued  till  the  19th.  The 
irritation  of  the  lungs  had  then  greatly  increased,  and  respiration 
had  become  exceedingly  painful.  By  the  king's  express  desire  the 
archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York  prepared  a  prayer  for  his 
restoration  to  health,  which,  on  the  16th,  was  ordered  by  the  Privy 
Council  to  be  used  immediately  before  the  Litany.  On  Sunday,  the 
1 8th  of  June,  the  symptoms  assumed  a  more  alarming  character, 
and  it  was  announced  in  the  bulletin  of  the  19th  that  his  majesty 
on  that  day  had  received  the  sacrament  at  the  hands  of  the  arch- 
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bishop  of  Canterbury.  On  Tuesday,  the  20th  of  June,  the  last  of 
these  officfal  documents  was  issued.  His  majesty  had  expired  that 
morning  at  twelve  minutes  past  two  o'clock. 

The  lapse  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  enabled  us  to  appre- 
ciate the  justice  of  those  parliamentary  eulogies  on  the  character 
of  William  the  Fourth  which  immediately  followetl  his  death.  *  In 
the  House  of  Lords,  Viscount  Melbourne  dwelt  upon  his  zeal  and 
assiduity  in  the  discharge  of  the. public  business;  upon  his  fair- 
ness and  sense  of  justice — "  most  fair,  most  candid,  most  impar- 
tial, most  willing  to  hear,  to  weigh,  and  to  consider  what  was  urged 
even  in  opposition  to  his  most  favourite  opinions."  The  duke  of 
Wellington  bore  distinct  testimony  to  the  total  absence  of  vindic- 
tive feelings  in  the  late  king.  The  opposition  of  the  duke  when 
prime  minister  to  the  views  of  the  Lord  High  Admiral,  had  com- 
pelled him  to  resign  that  great  office  which  he  was  most  anxious  to 
retain :  and  yet  on  his  accession  he  employed  the  duke  in  his  ser- 
▼ice,  and  manifested  towards  him  the  greatest  kindness.  £arl 
Grey  described  him  as  truly  "a  Patriot  King" — one  whose  most 
anxious  desire  was  to  decide  what  was  best  for  the  country  over 
which  he  ruled.  Lord  Brougham  entirely  agreed  in  what  had  been 
said  of  the  amiable  disposition,  the  inflexible  love  of  justice,  and 
the  rare  candour  by  which  the  character  of  William  the  Fourth  was 
distinguished.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  lord  John  Russell 
panegyrized  the  conduct  of  the  late  king  towards  his  ministers  as 
marked  by  sincerity  and  kindness^  He  was  in  the  habit  of  stating 
his  opinions  frankly,  fairly,  and  fully ;  never  seeking  any  indirect 
means  of  accomplishing  an  object,  but  in  a  straightforward  and 
manly  way  confined  himself  to  an  open,  simple,  and  plain  attempt  to 
impress  the  minds  of  others  with  the  opinion  which  he  might  at  the 
moment  entertain.  If  his  constitutional  advisers  differed  from  him, 
and  still  continued  to  be  his  servants,  he  left  them  wholly  responsi- 
ble for  carrying  into  effect  the  course  of  policy  which  they  recom- 
mended. His  devotion  during  his  last  illness  to  the  public  busi^ 
ness  was  the  same  as  it  had  been  through  his  whole  reign.  During 
a  period  of  great  suffering  whatever  required  immediate  attention 
received  immediate  notice.  On  the  last  day  of  his  life  he  signed 
one  of  those  papers  in  which  he  exercised  the  ro^al  prerogative  of 
mercy.  Sir  Robert  Peel  bore  the  same  testimony  to  the  king's 
utter  forgetfulness  of  ail  amusement,  and  even  of  all  private  con- 
siderations, that  could  for  a  moment  interfere  with  the  most  effi- 
cient discharge  of  his  public  duties. 

It  is  lm]X)ssible  to  read  these  testimonies  to  the  public  virtues 

*  See  D».b-uo  in  both  Houses  on  the  Queen's  Message,  Jimc  <22— Hansard,  vol.  xxxviiii 
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of  William  the  Fourth,  given  by  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  two 
great  parties  in  the  State,  without  subscribing  to  their  general 
truth.  They  did  not  overdo  their  praise.  They  did  not  attempt 
to  represent  their  late  master  as  a  sovereign  of  eminent  ability,  of 
a  highly  cultivated  understanding,  of  great  refinement.  They 
spoke  of  him  as  a  man  who  honestly  endeavoured  to  understand 
the  important  questions  upon  which  he  had  to  decide,  and  faithfully 
to  do  his  part  of  letting  his  ministers  work  out  their  own  policy  with- 
out meddling  and  without  intrigue.  It  was  certainly  a  beautiful 
part  of  the  character  of  the  king  that  he  did  not  treasure  up  the 
grievances  of  the  duke  of  Clarence.  Queen  Caroline's  Solicitor- 
General,  who  had  denounced  him  as  a  slanderer,  became  his  Lord 
Chief  Justice.  The  duke  of  Wellington,  who  turned  him  out  of  a 
lucrative  office  which  he  could  ill-afford  to  give  up,  was  retained  as 
his  Prime  Minister  when  he  came  to  the  Crown.  It  is  impossible 
not  to  see  in  how  marked  a  manner,  although  it  might  have  been 
without  a  direct  intention,  the  traits  most  dwelt  upon  in  the  public 
character  of  William  the  Fourth  were  in  forcible  contrast  with  the 
public  and  private  life  of  the  Regent  and  of  George  the  Fourth. 
This  contrast  was  evidently  in  the  mind  of  the  preacher  who  tJius 
spoke  of  the  monarch  then  unburied  :  "When  he  entered  into  his 
palaces  he  did  not  say,  *  All  this  is  my  birthright ;  I  am  entitled  to 
it — it  is  my  due.  How  can  I  gain  more  splendour  1  how  can  I  in- 
crease all  the  pleasures  of  the  senses  ?  "  * 

We  have  noticed  one  slip  in  the  prudent  course  of  the  consti- 
tutional government  of  the  sailor-king — his  abrupt  dismissal  of  the 
ministry  of  Lord  Melbourne.  This  mistake  has  been  ascribed, 
and  perhaps  not  untruly,  to  the  influence  of  the  family  by  whom  he 
was  surrounded.  For  many  years  the  duke  of  Clarence  enjoyed  as 
much  domestic  happiness  as  the  Royal  Marriage  Act  permitted  to 
him.  Mrs.  Jordan,  one  of  the  most  fascinating  of  actresses,  lived 
with  him  in  all  the  relations  of  a  faithful  and  affectionate  wife,  ex- 
cept that  of  a  sacred  inviolability  of  the  nuptial  tie.  This  lady  bore 
him  ten  children.  The  world  did  not  look  unkindly  upon  this 
union.  The  five  sons  and  the  five  daughters  were  affectionately 
cherished  by  their  father ;  and  when  state  reasons  led  the  duke  of 
Clarence  to  marry  in  1818,  the  excellent  sense  and  kindly  nature 
of  the  princess  Adelaide  of  Saxe  Meiningen  were  shown  in  her 
treatment  of  the  Fitzclarences.  W^hen  she  became  queen,  her 
own  court  was  a  model  of  correctness ;  but  the  presence  here  of 
her  husband  s  offspring  was  no  offence  against  its  decorum,  ex- 
cept to  the  few  whose  strictness  bordered  on  uncharitableness.  This 

•  Sydney  Smith—*'  Sermon  at  St.  Paul's^ 
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family  were  freely  received  in  the  highest  society.  There,  however 
successful  had  been  the  reforms  of  the  Greys  and  Russells,  Tory- 
ism, and  indeed  very  mild  Whiggism,  looked  with  apprehension 
upon  any  further  progress  in  the  battle  against  decayed  institutions. 
For  a  season  the  king  caught  the  fears  of  those  around  him,  and 
he  changed  his  government.  When  lord  Melbourne  returned 
to  office  he  had  not  to  complain  of  an  obstructive  power  behind 
the  throne.  '" 

It  was  five  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  of  June  when  the 
doors  of  Kensington  Palace,  where  the  princess  Victoria  dwelt 
with  her  mother,  were  opened  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the 
Lord  Chamberlain,  and  tl>e  physician  of  William  IV.,  Sir  Henry 
Halford.  They  had  come  direct  from  the  dark  chamber  of  death 
at  Windsor,  to  tell  the  youthful  princess,  who  had  attained  the  age 
of  eighteen  on  the  25th  of  May,  that  she  was  Queen  of  one  of  the 
greatest  amongst  the  nations.  The  intelligence  had  been  momently 
expected.  The  household  was  astir  at  an  early  hour  of  the  sunny 
morning;  the  three  messengers  were  at  once  in  the  presence  of 
their  Sovereign  Lady.  Lord  Melbourne  had  an  audience  at  nine 
o'clock.  At  eleven  the  state  apartments  of  Kensington  Palace 
were  filled  with  members  of  the  Privy  Council  of  the  late  king — 
Peers,  Cabinet  Ministers,  the  two  Archbishops,  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  London,  Right  Honourable  Commoners.  The  duke  of  Cumber- 
land, now  King  of  Hanover,  and  the  duke  of  Sussex,  were  conspicu- 
ous in  that  historical  group  which  Wilkie  has  painted.  The  doors 
of  the  Council  Chamber  were  opened;  and  Queen  Victoria,  enter- 
ing with  the  duchess  of  Kent, — pale,  but  perfectly  self-possessed  — 
took  her  seat  at  the  head  of  the  Council  table.  The  Lord  Chan- 
cellor administered  the  oaths  prescribed  for  the  sovereign's  acces- 
sion ;  the  Privy  Councillors  took  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  su- 
premacy :  and  then  for  the  first  time  was  heard  by  her  assembled 
subjects  that  exquisitely  modulated  voice  which  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  has  lent  a  charm  to  the  formal  periods  of  a  speech  from 
the  throne.  The  opening  sentence  of  the  Queen's  Declaration  had 
a  graceful  simplicity,  which  appeared  more  like  the  natural  effusion 
of  the  heart  than  the  elaborate  composition  of  a  ministerial  ad- 
viser : — 

'"'The  severe  and  afflicting  loss  which  the  niltion  has  ^iustaincd 
by  the  death. of  his  majesty,..my  beloved  uncle,  has  devolved  upon 
me  the  duty  of  administering  the  government  of  this  empire.  This 
awful  responsibility  is  imposed  upon  me  so  suddenly,  and  at  so 
early  a  period  of  my  life,  that  I  should  feel  myself  utterly  oppressed 
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by  the  burden,  were  I  not  sustained  by  the  hope  that  Divine  Prov- 
idence, which  has  called  me  to  this  work,  will  give  me  strength 
for  the  performance  of  it,  and  that  I  shall  find  in  the  purity  of  my 
intentions,  and  in  my  zeal  for  the  public  welfare,  that  support  and 
those  resources  which  usually  belong  to  a  more  mature  age,  and 
to  long  experience." 

The  queen's  demeanour  on  that  eventful  morning  impressed 
everyone  who  was  present,  not  only  with  profound  admiration,  but 
with  confident  hope  of  a  glorious  future.  Truly  did  sir  Robert 
Peel  say  of  this  demeanour  that  there  is  something  which  art  cannot 
imitate  and  lessons  cannot  teach.  There  was  evidence  of  a  high 
and  generous  nature  in  her  solemn  expression  of  regret  at  the  do- 
mestic calamity  which  had  just  occurred  ;  in  her  manifestation  of  a 
deep  and  awful  sense  of  thQ  duties  she  was  called  upon  to  fulfil ; 
in  the  becoming  and  dignified  modesty  of  all  her  actions.  When 
the  newspapers  described  how,  on  the  next  day,  Victoria,  the  queen, 
appeared  at  a  window  overlooking  the  courtyard  of  St.  James's 
Palace,  "dressed  in  black  silk,  with  a  crape  scarf  over  her  white 
tippet,  and  a  little  black  chip  bonnet," — when  they  told*  liow,  look- 
ing "  paler  than  usual,"  slie  wept  as  she  acknowledged  the  plaudits 
of  the  people,  such  plaudits  "  as  never  could  be  surpassed  "  * — 
there  were  few  amongst  her  subjects  who  did  not  put  up  a  prayer 
for  tlie  happiness  of  this  young  creature,  exposed  so  early  to  all 
the  temptations  of  luxury  and  all  the  bewilderments  of  power.  But 
there  was  little  fear.  There  was  confidence, — as  she  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  unobtrusive  simplicity  of  her  mother's  life — ^as 
her  natural  abilities  had  been  diligently  cultivated — as  from  her 
childhood  she  had  learnt  the  great  lessons  of  self-denial — as  she 
was  well-grounded  in  religious  principle — that  the  perils  of  such 
greatness  would  be  escaped.  Never  were  the  feelings  of  the  nation 
more  nobly  expressed  than  by  a  voice  from  the  pulpit  of  the  met* 
ropolitan  cathedral : 

"  What  limits  to  the  glory  and  happiness  of  our  native  land,  if 
the  Creator  should  in  his  mercy  have  placed  in  the  heart  of  tliis 
Royal  Woman  the  rudiments  of  wisdom  and  mercy ;  and  if,  giving 
them  time  to  expand,  and  to  bless  our  children's  children  with  her 
goodness,  He  should  grant  to  her  a  long  sojourning  upon  earth, 
and  leave  her  to  reign  over  us  till  she  is  well  stricken  in  years ! 
What  glory !  what  happiness !  what  joy  1  what  bounty  of  God  I  "t 

•  "  Spectator/'  June  24.         t  "  Worics  of  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,*'  vol.  iii.  p.  33a 
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VICTORIA. 

Cabimbt 

Marquif  of  Lanadowne       .       .       •        .    Lord  President  of  the  Council. 

Lord  Cottenham Lord  High  Chancellor. 

Viscount  Duncannon Lord  Privy  Seal  and  First  Commisatonef 

of  Land  Revenue. 

Viscount  Melbourne First  Lord  of  the  Treasury. 

Right  Hon.  T.   Spring  Rice        .        .        .    Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

Earl  of  Minto ,    .    First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 

Lord  John  Russell  .....  Secretary  of  Sute  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment 

Viscount  Palraerston         .....    Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Lord  Glenelg Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 

Sir  John   Cam  Hobhouse        .        ...     President  of  the  Board  of  Control. 

Lord  Hoiland.        ......    Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster 

Right  Hon.  C.  P.  Thomson     .        .        .    .     President  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Viscount  Howick Secretary  at  War.    . 

Not  op  the  Cabxnst. 

Earl  of  Lichfield Postmaster-General. 

Right  Hoik.  Henry  Laboucbere    .       .       .  Master  of  the  Mint  and  Vice-President  oi 

the  Board  of  Trade. 

Sir  Henry  Pamell Paymaster-General  of  the  Forces. 

Right  Hon.  Sir  R.  H.  Vivian,  Bart     .        .  Clerk  of  the  Ordnance. 

Sir  John  Campbell Attorney-General. 

Sir  R.  M.  Rolfe Solicitor-General. 

Great  OrncBRs  of  State. 

Duke  of  Argyll Lord  Steward. 

Marquis  of  Conyngham         ....    Lord  Chamberlain. 
Eari  of  Albemarle Master  of  the  Horse. 


Ireland. 

Earl  of  Mulgrave Lord  Ueutetumt. 

Lord   Plunkett Lord  High  QianccUor 

Viscount  Morpeth Chief  Secretary. 

Scotland. 

Right  Hod.  John  A.  Murray    .       .        .    .    Lord  Advocate.. . 
Andrew  Rutherford,  Esq.     .       .       •       •    Solictor- GsneraL 
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CHHONOLOGICAL  TABLE  OF  TREATIES. 

(Continued  from  vol.  viL  p.  644.) 

1815  March  23  :  Treaty  of  Vienna  between  Great  Britain,  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia, 
confirming  the  principles  of  the  treaty  of  Chauniont,  March  i,  1814,  ^Q  which  they 
had  acted  ;  and  uniting  Belgium  to  the  Netherlands  utider  the  sovereignty  of  the 
king  of  the  Netherlands. 

1815  June  8  :   Federative  Constitution  of  Germany  signed  at  Vienna. 

1815  July  3 :  Convention  of  St.  Cloud  between  Marshal  Davoust  on  the  one  part,  and 
Wellington  amd  BlUcher  on  the  other,  by  which  Paris  was  surrendered  to  the 
Allies,  who  entered  it  on  the  6th. 

18 1 5  Augusta:  A  Convention  signed  at  Paris  betweien  Great  Britain,  Austria,  Russia, 
and  Prussia,  styling  Napoleon  the  prisotier  of  those  powers',  and  confiding  his  safe- 
guard particularly  to  the  British  government. 

1815  Sept.  14:  A  Convention  entered  into  at  Vienna,  whereby  the  duchies  of  Parma,  &c., 
were  secured  to  the  Empress  Maria  Louisa,  and  on  her  demise  to  her  son  by 
Napoleon. 

181 5  September  26:  The  Treaty  denominated  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  ratified  at  Paris  by 
the  Emperors  of  Austria  and  Russia  and  the  King  of  Prussia. 

2815  November  5 :  A  Treaty  ratified  at  Paris  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia  respect- 
ing the  Ionian  Islands,  which  were  declared  to  form  a  united  state  under  the  sole 
protection  of  the  former  power. 

18x5  November  20  :  Peace  of  Paris  between  France  on  the  one  part,  and  Great  Britaun, 
Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  on  the  other,  establishing  the  boundaries  of  France, 
and  stipulating  for  the  garrisoning  of  several  of  the  fortresses  in  France  by  foreign 
troops  for'three  years. 

x8t8  October  9 :  A  Convention  entered  into  by  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  assembled  at 
Aix-la-Chapellc,  on  the  one  part,  and  the  Dukede  Richelieu  on  the  other,  whereby 
it  was  stipulated  that  the  army  of  occupation  should  quit  the  French  temtory  on 
the  30th  of  November  ensuing ;  it  was  also  agreed  that  the  remaining  sum  due  from 
France  tn  the  Allies  was  265,000,000  francs. 

1819  August  I  :  Congress  of  Carlsbad. 

1820  October  20:  Congress  of  Troppau. 

1820  October  24 :  Treaty  between  Spain  and  America  :  Florida  ceded  to  the  United 

States. 

182 1  May  6 :  The  Congress  of  Laybach,  wiiich  had  been  for  some  time  attended  by  the 

sovereigns  of  Austria,  Ru.ssia,  and  Prussia,  finally  broke  up,  having  issued  two  cir- 
culars stating  it  to  be  their  resolution  to  occupy  Naples  with  Austrian  troops,  and 
proscribe  popular  insurrection. 
182a  Augustas:  Congress  of  Verona. 

1824  February  4:  A 'Convention  between  Great  Britain  and  Austria  laid  upon  the  table 

of  the  House  of  Commons,  by  which  the  former  agreed  to  accept  2,500,000/.  as  a 
final  compensation  for  her  claims  upon  the  latter  power,  amounting  to  30,000,000/. 

1825  February  28:  Convention  between  Great   Britain  and  Russia  ^  frontier  of  north- 

west coast  of  America  settled. 
1825  April  17:   France  recognizes  the  independence  of  St.  Domingo. 
1825  April  18 :  Treaty  of  AiMty"bet%teen  Great  Britaki  and  Columbia. 
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1835*  October  iS :  Treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Braall  for  Abolition  of  Slave  Trade. 
1S39  July  6:  Treaty  of  London  between  Russia,  France,  and  Great  Britain,  ior  the  set* 
tlement  of  the  affairs  of  Greece. 

1839  September  14 :  Peace  of  Adrianople,  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  by  which  Russia 

acquires  the  protectorate  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia. 

1830  May  7  :  Treaty  between  Turkey  and  the  United  States.  American  vessels  allowed 
to  pass  to  and  from  the  Black  Sea. 

iSjo  November  a :  The  independence  of  Belgium  recognized  by  England  and  France. 

iSisi  The  Commercial  Union  of  the  northern  states  of  Germany,  known  as  the  ZoUve- 
rein,  commenced  under  Ikt  auspices  of  Prussia. 

i8jx  November  15:  A  Treaty  ngacd  between  Groat  Britain.and  France,  for  aaettlement 
of  the  points  of  dispute  between  Holland  and  Belgium,  to  which  Holland  acceded 
March  r3,  1838. 

X833  July  8:  Treaty  at  Constantinople  between  Turkey  and  Russia,  Ijy  which  it  was  stipu- 
lated tliat  the  Dardanelles  should  be  shut  to  all  foreign  vessels  of  war. 

1834  April  22 :  Quadruple  Treaty  between  Great  Britain,  Fiance,  Spain,  and  Portugal, 

in  support  of  the  two  queens,  Isabella  and  Maria. 

1835  Supplementary  Treaties  with  Portugal  and  Spain,  by  the  fonaer  of  which  the  Me- 

thuen  Treaty  with  Portugal  was  annulled. 

1840  July  15 :  Treaty  signed  in  London  between  Great  Britain,  France,  Austria ;  Russia, 

Prussia,  and  Turkey,  for  the  settlement  of  the  dispute  between  Turkey  and  Me- 
hemit  Ali. 

1841  July  13 :  Convention  at  London  between  the  European  Powers  and  Turkey,  by 

which  the  closing  of  the  Danlanelles  against  shipft  of  war  is  made  general  to  them 
all  while  Turkey  is  at  peace. 
184a  August  29:  Treaty  of  Nankin  with  China,  by  which  several  ports  were  opened  to 
the  British  trade,  Hong-Kong  ceded,  and  an  indemnification  of  31,000,000  dollars 
paid. 

1845  May  29 :  A  Convention  signed  in  London  between  Great  Britain  and  France  for  the 

suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade. 

1846  November  16  :  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia  revoke  the  treaty  of  18x5,  constituting 

Cracow  a  free  republic,  and  restore  the  territory  to  Austria.  Soon  after,  the  king- 
dom  of  Poland  is  incorporated  mth  Russia.  Great  Britain^  France,  Sweden,  and 
Turkey  unite  in  a  protest  against  these  proceedings. 

1849  August  6:  Treaty  of  Milan,  between  Austria  and  Sardinia. 

1850  February  27 :  Treaty  of  Munich  between  Austria,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  and  Wilrtem- 

berg,  to  form  a.  Southern  German  Union  against  the  pretensions  of  Prussia. 

1850  April  19 :  Treaty  at  Washington  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  re- 
specting a  ship-canal  through  the  state  of  Nicaragua,  to  connect  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans. 

1850  July  a:  Treaty  of  Peace  between  Prussia  and  Denmark,  Prussia  withdrawing  from 
the  support  of  the  duchies  of  Holstein  and  Schleswig ;  and  on  July  4  a  protocol 
was  signed  in  London  between  Great  Britain,  Fnnce,  Prussia*  and  Sweden, 
guaranteeing  the  integrity  of  the  Danish  territories. 
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FROM  THE  PEACE  OF  PARIS,  1815,  TILL  i 

837. 

Priodpal. 

Interest. 

£ 

£ 

Peace 

56&57 

1816 

845,968,483 

(( 

32,055,350 

M 

H^ 

57  &  58 

1817 

839,382,145 

3»,5')i,927 

|( 

r 

585  59 

i8j8 

840,582,664 

31,485.753 

59  &  60 

n    } 

1819 
i8ao 

836,530,<y82 
8341900,960 

31,168,540 
3«,354,749 

a 

2821 

827,984,498 

3i.<05.3>9 

I 

>•• 

3 

1822 

835»*07,294 

29,722,533 

M 

4 

1833 

827,480,  r64 

30,142,582 

t( 

« 

5 

1824 

819,033,673 

29,174,122 

M 

s     ' 

6 

1825 

809,831,468 

28,987,773 

u 

I 

1826 

808,826,590 

29,415,102 

44 

0 

1827 

805,098,942 

20,338,782 

4( 

9 

1828 

800^033,289 

29,167,877 
»9,o67,6s8 

«« 

10 

1829 

796,799154a 

M 

X830 

784,803,997 

a  8,325,936 

• 

> 

I  &  a 

1831 

782,716,684 

28,329,986 

tt 

H^ 

'$3 

1832 

78»»457t599 

28,351,318 

•« 

H 

3?^ 

1833 

77'>.  730.3  79 

28,481,181 

«« 

•  mm 

^^5 

1834 

773,234,401 

a8»5'7f»36 

It 

ra 

5  &  6 

1835 

788,664,201 

29,135,811 

t< 

^ 

6  &  7 

1S36 

789,496,896 

29,667,464 

(t 

Victoria        1       J 

1837 

787,529,1x4 

29,537,333 

See  coniimtati0nffHpti£e  439. 
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Period. 

Debt. 

Interesl. 

Years  of  war. 

Increase  of 

Debt  in 

Years  of  war. 

Remarks. 

1691 
1701 
1714 

1748 

1763 
1792 

1815 

£ 
3,130,000 
12,552,486 
36,175,460 

75,812,132 

132,716,049 
239,663,421 

861,039,049 

£ 
332,000 
1,219,147 
3,063,135 

3,165,765  { 

5,032,733 
9,432,179 

32,645,618 

1691 — 1697 
1702 — 1713 
1718 — 1721 
1740—1748 
1756—1763 

»774— ^783 
1793— 1815 

£ 

11,392,925 
21,932,622 
14,025,424 

22,531, 55« 

58,141,024 

104,681,213 

631,375.628 

French  War. 

War  of  the  Succesaioo. 

Continental  Wars. 

Pitt's  Administration. 

American  War. 

(  War  of  French  ReY- 

dution  and  against 

Napoleon. 

r( 

screaseof  Na 

donal  Debt,  18] 

:6  to  1837    • 

^^854,080,387 
73,5)0.535 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Social  eonditiMi  of  Greiit  Britain  at  the  period  of  iKe  Aceeadon  of  Queen  Victoria.— Oc- 
cupations ot  the  People. — Growth  of  Cities  and  Towns. — London. — Increase  of 
Houses. — Supply  of  Food. — Improved  means  of  Communication  affecting  that  supply. 
— Cheapening  of  the  necessaries  of  life. — Conveyance  of  Mails  by  Rsulway. — Limited 
Postal  accommodation.-— Pt^lic  Health. — Inquiry  into  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  th« 
Labouring  Claases.-^Exposure  of  the  unfitness  of  many  Dwellings  for  healthful  oc> 
cupation.— Workrooms  vrithout  ventilation,  such  as  those  of  Tailors  and  Milliners. — 
Public  arrangements  influencing  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Labouring  Population. 
— Ne^ect  and  ignorance  universal.— Want  of  Drainage- — Inadequate  Water  supply  for 
the  preaemttton  of  cleanUneas.— Public  Baths  and  Wa^hhouses  unknown, — Inter- 
ments within  the  precincts  of  laige  Towns. — Public  Walks  not  provided. — State  of 
the  Factories.— Number  of  Workers  in  Textile  Manufactures. — Beginnings  of  im- 
provement.—Mining  Popnlation. — Employmei^t  of  Children  and  Women  in  Mines. 
— Agricultural  Labouran.— Operation  of  the  New  Poor  Law. — Neglect  of  the  Labour- 
ers by  the  richer  Classes. — Miserable  Cottage  accommodation. — Dorsetshire  Laboui^ 
ers. — Field  employment  of  Women  and  Children. — Crime  in  England  and  Wales. 
-^Juvenile  Delinqneiity.— General  state  of  Education.^  First  aid  of  the  State  to 
voluntary  exertions.— Increase  of  Schools  and  Sdmlars.— Limited  ability  to  read  and 
write  amongst  the  adult  population.— General  aspects  pf  English  Society. 

In  the  celebrated  description  of  Macaulay  of  *'the  state  in 
which  England  was  at  the  time  when  the  Crown  passed  from 
Charles  the  Second  to  his  brother,"  he  rests  its  necessary  imper- 
fection upon  the  "  scanty  and  dispersed  materials  "  from  which  it 
was  composed.  In  now  attempting  a  description  of  the  state  in 
which  the.United  Kingdom  was  at  the  time,  or  about  the  time,  when 
the  Crown  passed  from  WilKam  the  Fourth  to  his  niece,  we  have  not 
the  same  apology  for  its  incompleteness.  The  materials  from  which 
it  must  be  composed  are  embarrassing,  not  from  their  scantiness  but 
from  their  fulne.ss, — not  from  their  dispersion  in  scarce  and  curious 
tracts,  in  private  letters  and  diaries,  in  the  observations  of  foreign- 
ers, in  estimates  of  national  wealth  resting  upon  no  solid  bases,  in 
county  histories,  in  meagre  newspapers,  in  old  almanacs.  In  1837 
we  were  passing  out  of  the  transition  state  of  very  imperfect  sta- 
tistics to  the  period  when  every  aspect  of  our  social  condition  was 
to  be  delineated  ;  when  every  dark  corner  was  to  be  explored ; 
when  every  fact  connected  with  Education,  Public  Health,  Crime 
and  Punishment,  Industrial  Employment,  Pauperism,  was  to  be 
recorded  and  tabulated ; — the  period  of  Commissioners  and  Boards 
— the  period  when,  according  to  Sydney  Smith,  **  the  whole  earth. 
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was,  in  fact,  in  Commission."  Out  of  several  hundred  Official 
Reports  we  may  to  some  extent  learn  what  we  were  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  and  be  enabled  to  answer  the  question,  "  Are  we  im- 
proved ? " 

In  commencing  our  survey  of  what  Shakspere,  in  his  famous 
comparison  of  "  the  state  of  man  in  divers  functions  "  with  the 
working  of  "the  honey-bees,"  calls  "a  peopled  kingdom."  we  beg 
to  repeat  what  we  said  at  the  outset  of  this  History,  that  we  do  not. 
apply  the  term  "  People  "  to  any  distinct  class  or  section  of  the 
population.  We  especially  protest  against  the  abuse  of  the  term 
"  People  "  which  some  amongst  us  have  adopted  from  the  modern 
literature  of  France,  when  Ihey  assume  that  the  non-capitalist  por- 
tion of  the  industrious  classes  are  exclusively  **  the  People."  The 
intelligent  public  officers  to  whom  has  been  committed  the  super- 
intendence of  the  Census  during  the  last  twenty  years  have  classi- 
fied the  "  Occupations  of  the  People  "  as  the  occupations  of  the 
entire  community. 

Tlie  Census  of  1841  Is  sufficiently  near  the  date  of  the  accession 
of  Victoria  to  furnish  a  tolerably  correct  estimate  of  the  various 
functions  performed  in  that  great  working-hive  of  which  she  was 
the  queen-bee.  In  the  spring  of  that  year,  out  of  the  entire  pop- 
ulation of  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  amounting  to  nearly 
nineteen  millions,  nearly  eight  millions,  male  and  female,  were  dis- 
tinctly classified  by  their  occupations.  They  were  the  supporters 
of  the  residue  of  the  population,  including  children  of  all  ages. 
Speaking  in  round  numbers,  three  millions  were  engaged  in  com- 
merce, trade,  and  manufactures ;  a  million  and  a  half  in  agriculture ; 
seven  hundred  thousand  were  labourers  notagric\il:ural ;  a  hundred 
and  thirty  thoiLsatid  formed  the  army  at  home  and  abroad;  two 
hundred  and  eighteen  thousand  were  employed  on  the -sea  and  in 
inland  navigation ;  sixty-three  thotisand  were  professional  persoi\^y 
clerical,  legal,  and  medical ;  a  hundred  and  forty  thouaand  were  fol- 
lowing miscellaneous  pursuits  as  educated  persons  ;  seventeen  thou< 
sand  were  in  the  government  Civil  Service ;  twenty-five  thousand 
were  parochial  and  other  officers ;  eleven  hundred  thousand  were  do- 
mestic servants ;  five  hundred  thousand  were  persons  of  independ- 
ent means;  and  two  hundred  thousand  were  alms  people,  pension- 
ers, paupers,  lunatics,  and  prisoners.  This  wonderful  variety  of 
stations  and  pursuits  constitutes  the  distinctive  character  of  mod- 
em British  civilization.  All  are  held  together  upon  that  great 
principle  which  Plato  sets  forth  in  emphatic  words:  "It  is  not 
alone  wisdom  and  strength  which  makes  a  State  simply  wise  and 
strong.     But  order^  like  that  harmony-  called  the  di;^pac>pn,  is  dif- 
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fused  Ibroughouf  the  whole  State,  making  both  the  weakest,  and 
the  strongest,  and  the  middling  people,  concent  the  same  melody." 
A  very  large  proportion  of  the  three  millions  of  the  people  en- 
engaged  in  commerce,  trade,  and  manufacture  were  necessarily  to 
to  be  found  in  the  cities  and  towns.  In  1811,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Regency,  there  were  in  England  only  twelve  of  the 
cities  and  towns  whose  population  exceeded  thirty  thousand;  in 
Scotland  there  were  four  above  that  number.  In  1841,  taking 
the  same  limits  of  places  as  in  181 1,  there  were  thirty-one  cities  and 
towns  in  England  with  a  larger  population  than  thirty  thousand, 
and  in  Scotland  six.  In  the  course  of  thirty  years  the  London  of 
one  million  ten  thousand  people  had  become  the  dwelling-place  of 
one  million  seven  hundred  thousand ;  *  Manchester  and  Snlford, 
which  thirty  years  before  1841  numbered  a  hundred  and  teri 
thousand,  held  two  hundred  and  ninety-six  thousand-;  Liverpool  of 
one  hundred  thousand  had  reached  two  hundred  and  sixty-four 
thousand;  Birmingham  with  eighty-five  thousand  had  added  a 
hundred  and  five  thousand  to  its  number;  Leed^  with  sixty-two 
thousand  had  added  ninety  thousand ;  Bristol  with  seventy-six  thou- 
sand had  added  forty-six  thousand.  Sheffield,  Rochdale,  Norwich, 
Nottingham,  each  under  forty  thousand,  had  about  doubled  their 
numbers.  Plymouth  and  Portsmouth  had  grown  in  a  less  propor- 
tion. In  Scotland,  Edinburgh  had  iilcreased  from  a  htindred  and 
two  thousand  to  a  hundred  and  sixty-six  thousand;  Glasgow  from  a 
hundred  thousatid  to  two  hundred  and  seventy-four  thousand  ;  Pais- 
ley, Aberdeen,  Greenock,  had  doubled  their  numbers,  each  exceed- 
ing sixty  thousand.  Of  non-commercial  places  the  extension  of 
Brighton  and  Cheltenham  were  the  most  remarkable ;  in  thirty  years 
they  had  quadrupled  their  populations.  The  growth  of  tlie  smaller 
provincial  seats  of  trading  and  manufacturing  industry  was  as 
remarkable  as  the  instanK^es  we  have  selected  of  the  greater  places. 
Of  the  sixty-eight  ch4ef  cities  and  towns  of  Great  Britain  whose 
comparative  popul^ion  is,  exhibited  in  decennial  periods  by  the 
Census  of  1841,  the  total  amount  of  the  population  was  two  million 
six  hundred  and  ninety-two Ihousand  at  .the  commencement  of  the 
Regency,  and  five  million  three  hundred  and  forty-one  thousand, 
three  years  after  the  Crown  passed  to  Queen  Victoria,  During  the 
peiiiod  of  thirty  years,  when  the  population  of  sixty-eight  principal 
towns  had  increased  100  per  cent.,  the  aggregate  population  of 
£i;igland  and  Scotland  had  increased  only  54  per  cent.,  that  is, 
from  twelve  -million  to  eighteen  million  five  hundred  thousand. 

*  In  the  Census  of  181 4  more  extended  limits  of  London  were  given  as  adopted  hy 
bo -Htgistrar-Oimei^I,  which  gave  the  population  as  1,873,676.  "  ' 
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The  one  million  seven  hundred  thousand  of  tlie  people  of  Lon-^ 
don  in  1841  were  inhabiting  two  hundred  and  sixty-three  thousand 
houses.  Since  1811  the  number  of  houses  in 'the  metropolitan 
district  had  increased  in  a  much  higher  proportion  than  the  increase 
of  population.  There  had  been  rapidly  going  on  since  the  Peace, 
not  only  in  London  but  in  every  part  of  the  country,  that  want 
which  appears  never  to  be  satisfied,  —  the.  demand  for  more 
houses,  whatever  number  of  houses  are  built.  In  London,  during 
the  half  centurv  from  181 1  to  1861,  there  has  ever  been  an  increas- 
ing  number  of  the  people  ready  to  pay  rent, — people  beginning 
housekeeping,  people  seeking  better  house  accommodation  than 
the  old  dwellings,  people  turning  their  city  bouses  into  warehouses 
and  daily  going  to  and  fro  in  search  of  health  in  suburban  air. 
One  of  the  most  curious  social  problems  at  the  i:)eriod  of  the  Queen \h 
accession,  as  it  had  been  the  marvel  of  several  previous  genera^ 
tions,  was  the  apparent  difficulty  of  feeding  even  five  hundred  thoo* 
sand,  much  more  a  million,  a  million  and  a  half,  two  millions,  ot 
human  beings,  collected  together  in  places  more  or  less  densely 
peopled,  comprised  within  a  circle  whose  radius  was  four  miles 
from  St.  Paul's. 

In  1841,  the  metropolitan  district  of  the  Registrar-General  com- 
prised a  population  of  nearly  nineteen  hundred  thousand*  on  a 
radius  considerably  smaller  than  that  of  the  plan  given  in  the 
census  of  1831,  which,  in  a  radius  of  eight  miles,  comprised  si 
population  a  little  under  eighteen  hundred  thousand* 

A  proclamation  of  Elizabeth  against  the  extension  of  London 
exhibits  the  dread  of  the  Government  that  the  increasing  multt, 
tudes  "  could  hardly  be  provided  of  sustcntation,  of  victual,  food, 
and  other  like  necessaries  for  man\s  relief,  upon  reasonable  price." 
The  economists  of  our  own  day  have  shown  how  visionary  would 
be  such  a  dread  under  the  self-regolating  movements  of  the  present 
social  organization.  The  greatest  wonder  that  London  presented 
to  a  New  Zealander  who  was  brought  to  England  some  years  ago, 
was  the  mystery  of  feeding  an  immense  population,  as  he  saw 
neither  cattle  nor  crops.  The  enormods  number,  and  th€  fluctua- 
tions in  their  number,  of  the  persons  to  be  fed ;  the  quantity  and 
variety  of  the  provisions  to  be  furnished ;  the  necessity  in  most 
Cases  for  their  immediate  distribution  in  convenient  localities ;  the 
accurate  proportion  of  the  supply  to  the  demand,  so  as  to  be  ample 
without  waste  ; — these  considerations  point  to  the  difficulty,  as  well 
as  the  paramount  importance,  of  furnishing  their  daily  rations  to  a 
host  far  greater  than  any  army  which  a  commissariat  upon  thegraod" 
est  scale  could  undertake  to  sustain  even  for  a  single  day.    *'  This 
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object,"  says  Dr.  Whately,  "is  accomplished  far  better  than  it 
could  be  by  any  effort  of  human  wisdom  through  the  agency  of 
men  who  think  each  of  nothing  beyond  his  own  immediate 
interest, — who,  with  that  object  in  view,  perform  their  respective 
parts  with  cheerful  zeal,  and  combine  unconsciously  to  employ  the 
wisest  means  for  effecting  an  object  the  vastness  of  which  it  would 
bewilder  them  even  to  contemplate."  ♦ 

What  appeared  to  the  economist  so  vast  an  undeiiaking  in  the 
London  of  1831,  must  at  the  first  glance  have  appeared  a  greater 
difficulty  in  184T,  when  the  population  had  still  gone  on  rapidly 
increasing.  But  during  that  decennial  period  the  means  of  com- 
munication had  been  so  largely  increased  that  the  certainty  of  the 
supply  of  food,  both  as  to  its  abundance  and  the  time  occupied  in 
its  transit,  could  be  more  accurately  measured.  The  corn-barge  was 
still  duly  sailing  from  the  maritime  counties  to  the  port  of  London 
to  bring  the  produce  of  many  thousand  acres  for  sale  in  Mark 
Lane ;  the  steamboat  was  also  moving  up  the  Thames  to  bring 
corn  quickly  from  the  ports  of  the  Baltic ;  and  the  first  steam-ships 
from  England  had  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  1838  to  contribute  to 
the  transporation  of  that  supply  of  foreign  produce  which  was 
scantily  poured  in  till  the  fetters  of  Protection  were  knocked  off. 
The  cattle  of  Smithfield  were  still  travelling  in  vast  droves  from 
the  north  by  Highgate,  and  from  the  eastern  counties  by  the 
Whitechapel  Road ;  but  the  Birmingham  Railway  was  already 
bringing  large  numbers  to  market  in  better  condition  and  at  a 
lower  cost  than  were  effected  by  the  drovers*  toilsome  march. 
That  railway,  and  the  few  others  that  were  gradually  being  opened, 
brought  also  to  London  large  quantities  of  country-killed  meat. 
In  the  smaller  articles  of  produce,  London,  by  the  agency  of 
steam-vessels,  had  now  an  almost  inexhaustible  supply  from 
foreign  ports.  Fresh  vegetables  and  fruits  came  to  Coven t  Gar- 
den Market  from  Portugal ;  the  Pas  de  Calais  sent  millions  of 
eggs  from  its  small  farms  ;  and  the  eggs  which  Ireland  exported 
to  England,  as  well  as  Scotch  eggs  and  English  eggs  brought  in 
coasting  vessels,  justify  the  calculation  that  the  London  population 
had  in  the  first  year  of  the  Queen  an  annual  supply  of  a  hundred 
millions  of  eggs  collected  from  sources  which  were  not  accessible 
thirty  years  before.  In  181 3  a  great  meeting  of  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  was  held  in  the  Thatched  House  Tavern,  St.  James's, 
to  establish  a  Fish  Association,  the  object  of  which  was  to  insure 
a  better  supply  of  that  luxury  of  the  wealthy  in  the  metropolis.  It 
was.scarcely  in  the  contemplation  of  this  meeting  that  the  humbler 

*  latrdductory  L6ctttre»  on  Political  Eeonomy>  1^3  x. 
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markets  where  the  poor'  congregate  should  ever  have  an  adequate 
supply  of  a  perishable  article,  then  brought  up  the  river  by  hoys 
dependent  upon  wind  and  tide,  or  carried  by  stage-coaches  at  a 
large  increase  of  the  first  cost.  It  has  been  stated  in  an  interest- 
ing little  volume,*  that  when  salmon  were  brought  from  Scotland 
in  sailing  vessels,  one  cargo  in  three  was  totally  spoiled  from  the 
voyage  being  protracted  by  adverse  winds.  The  steam-boats 
were  in  1837  delivering  some  hundred  tons  of  $almon  from  Scot- 
land to  Billingsgate.  A  few  years  later  the  railways  from  the 
southern  coast  were  rendering  the  turbot  and  the  sole  almost  as 
cheap  in  the  London  markets  as  in  the  fish-shops  of  the  fashionable 
watering-places  near  which  they  were  taken.  Within  the  last  ten 
years,  the  electric  telegraph  has  come  to  the  aid  of  the  railway,  by 
apprising  the  fish-dealers  in  London  when  there  is  a  glut  of  fish — 
a$  of  mackerel,  which  is  sometimes  taken  in  extraordinary  quanti- 
ties. Instead  of  perishing  on  the  shore,  the  mackerel  thus  finds 
its  way  to  thousands  of  consumers,  *^  alive,  alive,  O ; "  as  the 
itinerant;  dealer  was  allowed  to  proclaim  on  a  Sunday  morning  in 
the  old  days  of  slow  conveyance. 

As  important  as  the  equalization  of  prices  in  the  necessaries  of 
life  by  improved  means  of  conveyance,  was  the  more  rapid  com- 
munication beginning  to  be  effected  in  the  transmission  of  letters. 
The  Railway  System  was  so  far  established  in  1838,  that  an  Act 
of  Parliament  was  passed  in  that  year  for  providing  for  the  con- 
veyance of  Mails  by  railroads.  The  mails  between  Manchester 
and  Liverpool  were  conveyed  by  railroad  as  early  as  1830;  but 
between  London  and  every  town  in  Great  Britain  the  compara- 
tively slow  mode  of  conveyance  continued  to  prevail.  Upon  the 
reduction  of  the  Newspaix^r  Stamp  from  fourpence  to  a  penny  in 
1835,  the  despatch  of  Newspapers  through  the  post  office  was  so 
greatly  increased  that  some  of  the  mails  were  obliged  to  run  with- 
out their  usual  number  of  passengers,  the  contractors  being  indem- 
nified for  their  loss.  The  addition  to  the  old  mode  of  conveyance 
enabled  day-mails  to  be  despatched,  when  the  routine  of  the  post 
office  had  been  revolutionized  by  Rowland  Hill.  The  organization 
which  was  necessary  to  ensure  the  triumph  of  a  cheap  and  uni- 
form rate  of  Postage  was  sro  little  developed  wlien  the  Queen  came 
to  the  throne,  that  there  were  only  three  thousand  .post  offices  in 
England  and  Wales,  while  the  number  of  parishes  was  eleven 
thousand.  It  was  estimated  that  a  fourth  of  the  population  were 
entirely  destitute  of  postal  accommodation.  Four  hundred  of  the 
Registration  districts,. the  average  .exteat  A>i  .each .b^ing. Jieady 

*  "•  Our  £jRii)piar»  .^o«r  and  Rich,"  p*  Uf^. . .  • 
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twenty  square  miles,  were  without  a  post  office.  Yet  when  we 
consider  what  was  the  cost  of  postage  at  that  time,  we  may  possi- 
bly come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  facilities  a£Eorded  for  sending 
and  receiving  letters  were  ample.  The  number  of  chargeable  let- 
ters in  1839  was  in  the  proportion  of  four  letters  per  annum  to 
each  individual  of  the  population  of  England  and  Wales ;  three  in 
Scotland  ;  one  in  Ireland.  Large  as  this  number  may  seem  when 
compared  with  the  period  of  Mr.  Palmer's  reforms  in  1784,  when 
the  first  mail  coach  left  London,  we  can  only  judge  of  its  compara- 
tive  littleness  when  we  learn  that  the  average  of  England  and 
Wales  in  1861  was  in  the  proportion  of  twenty-four  letters  to  every 
one  of  the  population;  nineteen  in  Scotland ;  and  nine  in  Ire- 
land.* A  representative  of  the  spirit  which  sees  nothing  but  evil 
in  every  great  social  improvement  wrote  thus  in  his  Diary  of  July 
8,  1839:  "The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  bringing  forward 
his  Budget,  has  proposed  that  the  postage  on  a  single  letter  should 
be  reduced  to  one  penny.  This  will  increase  the  number  of  idle 
scribblers ;  be  of  little  benefit  to  the  lower  classes  who  seldom 
have  occasion  to  write  ;  and  is  likely  only  to  advantage  the  com- 
mercial houses  and  bankers  who  can  well  afford  to  pay  the  post- 
age.** t  I'he  greatest  benefit  to  his  country  which  the  organizer 
of  cheap  postage  has  effected — a  benefit  which  he  may  contem- 
plate with  the  honest  pride  of  every  man  who  feels  that  he  has 
not  lived  for  himself^alone — is  that  he  has  given  a  motive  for 
education  to  "the  lower  classes,"  who  now  often  "have  occasion 
to  write ; "  that  he  has  linked  together  the  affections  of  house- 
holds that  have  become  separated  by  distance,  so  that  even  to  the 
colonist  in  Australia  a  letter  can  now  find  its  way  as  cheaply  as  it 
once  travelled  from  London  to  Windsor. 

The  distribution  of  the  food  of  London  to  its  two  hundred  and 
sixty-three  thousand  houses  was  accomplished  more  by  the  agency 
of  shop-keepers  than  by  the  stall-sellers  at  markets.  The  costard- 
monger,  who  derived  his  name  from  the  apple  which  be  sold,  was 
still  the  great  purveyor  of  vegetables  in  the  silent  streets  of  the 
suburbs.  He  had  almost  wholly  passed  away  from  the  busy 
streets.  The  orange-woman  standing  on  the  pavement  with  her 
basket  had  nearly  ceased  to  traffic.  The  roillions-of  oranges  that 
steam  had  brought  ripe  from  the  Antilles  weie  to  be  found  in 
every  quarter  where  there  was  a  fruit-shop  or  a  stall.     The  public 

*  In  a  Lecture  delivered  act  the  Royal  InatitutioTi  in  iS6a,  Mr.  M.  D.  Hill  brought 
together  a  vast  body  of  interesting  facts  o;i  the  Postage  System,  which  we  trust  he  will 
publish  in  some  permanent  frirm. 

t  |Uike»'5'*i:)iary,"  vol.j. 
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piaces  of  refreshment  in  1837  were  not  essentially  different  from 
those  of  the  beginning  of  the  century  as  far  as  regarded  the 
chop-house  and  the  eating-house.  But  there  were  two  important 
changes.  The  institution  of  Clubs  had  materially  contributed  to 
the  luxurious  comforts  of  the  higher  classes  at  a  far  less  expense 
than  that  of  the  old  tavern ;  and  the  two  thousand  Coffee-houses 
that  had  sprung  up  in  London,  where  the  artlzan  could  obtain  his 
cup  of  tea  or  coffee  for  three  half-pence  or  two-pence  "and  read  the 
newspapers  and  periodical  works,  was  an  advance  indicating  a 
very  different  state  of  society  from  that  which  prevailed  in  the 
exclusive  days  of  the  Regency. 

Valuable  to  every  class  of  the  London  population  as  was  the 
partial  cheapening  of  some  of  the  necessaries  of  life  by  the  gradual 
equalization  of  prices  produced  by  improved  conveyance,  the 
physical  and  moral  condition  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  people 
would  have  been  little  improved,  as  long  as  they  were  compelled 
to  crowd  in  districts  undrained,  in  perishing  houses  ill-ventilated, 
in  pestilential  courts  and  alleys  from  which  typhus  especially  and 
every  form  of  contagious  and  epidemic  disease  never  departed. 
It  is  difficult,  with  all  the  recorded  experience  of  the  better  time 
that  has  succeeded  the  first  awakening  to  the  consideration  of  the 
great  question  of  Public  Health,  to  believe  that  we  are  only  look- 
ing back  a  quarter  of  a  century  when  we  trace  what  the  humbler 
classes  of  London,  and  of  all  other  great  towns,  were  enduring 
when  Victoria  became  our  Sovereign.  Tliree  years  before  her 
Majesty's  Accession,  the  public  mind  was  roused,  in  some  degree, 
to  the  consideration  of  this  evil  in  the  metropolis  by  a  distinguished 
architect,  Mr.  Sydney  Smirke ;  an<J  before  a  road  was  made  from 
the  east  end  of  Oxford-street  direct  to  Holborn,  he  pointed  out 
that  there  was  a  district — ^known  by  the  names  of  The  Rooker}'  and, 
the  Holy  Land, — the  retreat  of  wretchedness,  the  nest  of  disease, 
the  nursery  and  sanctuary  of  vice.  There  was  scarcely  a  single 
sewer  in  any  part  of  it.  Where  the  plague  once  raged  there  was 
then  constant  fever.  There  were  houses  in  wliich  squalid  families 
we're  lodged  in  the  proportion  of  twenty-four  adults  and  thirty 
children  to  nine  small  rooms.  There  were  Lodging  Houses  in 
which  sixty  persons  occupied  nightly  a  pestilential  den  of  filth 
and  depravity.  There  were  many  such  places  in  other  quarters 
of  the  town.  Under  the  authority  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners 
in  1838,  Dr.  Arnott  and  Dr.  Kay  made  a  laborious  investigation 
into  the  prevalence  of  fever  in  the  metropolis ;  and  Dr.  South- 
wood  Smith  carried  on  similar  inquiries  into  some  of  the  causes 
of  sickness  and  mortality  to  which  the  poor  are  peculiarly  ex- 
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posed.  When  their  Reports  were  published,  even  thoughtful 
men,  as  well  as  those  who  had  rarely  looked  below  the  glitteritig 
surface  of  society,  were  little  prepared  for  such  a  revelation  of 
the  details  of  the  mass  of  vice,  misery,  and  disease,  which  existed 
in  close  contiguity  with  the  most  opulent  parts  of  the  great  city. 
In  1839  ^^  Address  to  her  Majesty  from  the  House  of  Loixis, 
prayed  that  a  similar  inquiry  should  be  instituted  with  regard  to  the 
labouring  classes  in  other  parts  of  England  and  Wales ;  and  such 
an  inquiry  was  in  1840  required  to  be  extended  to  Scotland.  This 
duty  was  undertaken  by  the  Poor  Law  Commission ;  and  their 
Report,  prepared  by  Mr.  Chad  wick,  embraced  the  evidence  tiot 
only  of  their  Assistant  Commissioners,  but  of  numerous  medical 
men  of  the  highest  authority.  The  miserable  dens  of  the  work- 
ing classes  in  London,  inhabited  not  exclusively  by  the  lowest  in 
condition  and  in  morals,  were  not  unfrequently  surrounded  by  the 
luxurious  mansions  of  the  rich  and  fashionable,  and  commonly  by 
the  well-constructed  houses  of  the  middle  ranks.  The  proportion 
in  which  each  class  bore  up  against  the  ills  which  flesh  is  heir  to 
are  indicated,  however  imperfectly,  by  returns  of  the  comparative 
mortality  amongst  the  average  of  a  town  population.  The  lowest 
in  the  scale  of  well-being  indicated  by  duration  of  life  were  the 
mechanics,  labourers,  and  their  families ;  the  highest  in  the  scale 
were  the  families  of  the  gentry  and  professional  persons;  the 
medium  place  was  that  of  the  tradesmen  and  their  families.  Com- 
parative povert)-,  no  doubt,  had  a  large  share  in  this  result ;  but 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  dwellings  of  each,  and  the  habits  of 
filth  and  intemperance  induced  by  the  total  unfitness  of  many 
tenements  for  healthful  occupation,  had  a  much  larger  share  in 
that  astounding  difference  in  the  death-rate,  which  showed  that 
the  families  of  the  most  opulent  classes  lived  twice  as  long  as 
those  of  their  least  fortunate  neighbours.  In  clbsed  courts  where 
the  sunshine  never  penetrated,  where  a  breath  of  fresh  air  never 
circulated,  where  noxious  vapours  filled  every  corner  from  the 
horrible  cesspools,  where  the  density  of  populatibn  was  so  exces*- 
sive  as  in  itself  to  be  sufficient  to  produce  disease,  where  a  single 
room  was  often  occupied  by  a  whole  family  without  regard  to  age 
or  sex, — the  wonder  is  how  the  poor  lived  at  all,  uncared  for  by 
the  rich,  who  knew  them  not — neglected  by  their  employers,  who  in 
some  trades  exposed  them  to  labour  in  workshops  not  far  superior 
in  ventilation  to  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta.  Amongst  these  care- 
less and  avaricious  employers  the  master-tailors  were  the  most 
notorious,  who  would  huddle  sixty  or  eighty  workmen  close  to- 
gether, nearly  knen  to  knee,  in  a  room  50  feet  long  hy  20  feet 
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broad,  lighted  from  above^  where  the  temperature  in  summer  was 
50  degrees  .higher  than  the  temperature  outside.  Young  men 
from  the  country  fainted  when  they  were  first  confined  in  sucli  a 
life-destroying  prison ;  the  maturer  ones  sustained  themselves  by 
gin,  till  they  perished  of  consumption,  or  typhus,  or  delirium 
tremens.*  One  of  the  most  eminent  of  our  living  physiologists 
says,  "  Mr.  Chadwick  has  shown  that  many  are  driven  to  drink- 
ing gin  as  affording  a  temporary  relief  to  the  feelings  of  depression 
and  exhaustion  produced  by  living  in  a  noxious  atmosphere."  f 
The  overworked  class  of  milliners  and  dressmakers  employed  in 
the  larger  work-rooms  of  London,  ill-ventibted,  and  rendered 
doubly  injurious  by  the  constant  habit  of  nightwork,  when  the  air 
was  still  more  deteriorated  by  gas  and  lamplight, — this  suffering 
^ass  of  young  women  was  being  constantly  renewed,  more  than 
^ne-half  dying  of  lung  diseases  before  they  had  attained  the 
average  age  of  twenty-eight. 

In  the  General  Report  of  1842,  next  in  importance  to  the 
inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the  residences  of  the  labouring 
classes,  was  the  investigation  into  the  public  arrangements  ex- 
ternal to  the  residences  which  influenced  the  sanitary  condition  of 
the  mass  of  the  population.  In  London,  in  the  seats  of  manu- 
facturing industry,  in  the  ports,  in  the  boroughs  vnih  a  moderate 
number  of  inhabitants,  in  the  smallest  towns  and  villages,  there 
was  ample  evidence  of  neglect  and  ignorance,  so  manifest,  and 
yet  so  little  observed  by  the  people  themselves  and  by  the  local 
authorities,  that  after  twenty  years  of  remedial  measures,  we  look 
back  with  horror  upon  the  state  of  the  towns  in  which  the  father 
of  a  family  of  the  present  day  passed  his  infancy  and  boyhood.  It 
was  the  same  throughout  the  land,  whether  under  the  palatial 
walls  of  Windsor  Castle,  or  under  the  crescents  of  Bath  built 
upon  the  brows  of  the  hills,  or  in  the  steep  lanes  climbing  up  to 
the  Cathedral  of  Durham,  or  in  the  open  channels  in  the  w^nds 
and  closes  of  the  romantic  city  of  Edinburgh,  or  in  the  enormous 
seats  of  factory  labour  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  or  in  Liver- 
pool the  great  emporium  of  Commerce  which  was  fast  rivalling 
London — ^wherever  there  was  a  want  of  drainage,  there  were 
always  disease,  and  misery,  and  families  rendered  destitute  by 
premature  deaths.  In  Liverpool  there  were  eight  thousand  cel- 
lars occupied  by  thirty  thousand  people,  few  of  \vhich  cellars, 
from  tht  absence  of  drains  and  sewers,  were  entirely  free  from 

*  Compare  the  vivid  descriptions  in  "  Alton  Locke  "  with  the  evidence  in  ths 
*  Sanitary  Report"  of  1S42,  pp.  98  to  104. 

t  "  Psychbl(||acal  loqtiiries."    By  Sir  Benjamifi^:.  Brodie  Bart^    3rd  edit.,  p.  78. 
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damp,  and  roost  of  them  were  inundated  after  a  fall  of  ram.  In 
a  Report  laid  before  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  it  was  stated,  that  the  proportion  of  the  population  of 
Liverpool  that  lived  in  cellars  was  13  per  cent,  of  Manchester  11^ 
per  cent,  of  Salford  8  per  cent.,  of  Bury  3^4  per  cent.  In  Ash' 
ton,  Staley bridge,' and  Dukinfield,  where  only  about  i)^  per  cent, 
of  the  population  lived  in  cellars,  the  death-rate  was  abundantly 
kept  up  by  the  common  practice,  rendered  necessary  by  the  in- 
sufficient dwelling  accommodatxn,  of  three,  four,  five,  and  even 
six  persons  sleeping  in' one  bed. 

In  the  poorer  districts  of  Lond3n,  such  as  Whitechapel,  and  in 
nearly  every  city  and  town  of  Great  Britain,  the  supplies  of  water 
were  wholly  inadequate  to  preserve  the  cleanliness  and  consequent 
health  of  the  labouring  population.  It  has  been  ascertained  in  all 
sanitary  inquiries  that  an  adequate  supply  of  water  had  a  most  ad- 
vantageous effect  on  the  health  of  the  people.  In  1S41  there  was 
not  a  house  of  the  labouring  classes  in  the  Whitechapel  district  in 
which  the  water  was  laid  on.  Where  the  poor  had  to  fetch  water 
from  the  pump  or  from  the  plug  in  the  street  at  a  considerable  dis^ 
tance,  they  would  rarely  take  the  trouble  to  obtain  the  supply 
without  which  their  dwellings  and  their  persons  would  be  marked 
by  that  absence  of  cleanliness  which  is  almost  always  accompanied 
by  a  low  state  of  morals. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Queen's  reign  there  was  no  pub- 
lic provision  in  London,  nor  as  far  as  we  know  in  any  of  the  pro- 
.vincial  towns,. for  promoting  cleanliness  amongst  the  poor  by  the 
establishment  of  Public  Baths  and  Washhouses.  In  1^32,  when 
the  cholera  first  appeared  in  England,  there  was  a  poor  wonuin 
named  Catherine  Wilkinson,  who  was  so  impressed  with  the  ne- 
cessity of  cleanliness  as  a  preventive  to  the  disease,  that  she  en- 
couraged her  neighbours  to  come  to  her  comparatively  better 
house,  which  comprised  a  kitchen,  a  parlour,  three  small  bed- 
chambers, and  a  yard,  for  the  purpose  of  washing  and  drying  their 
clothes.  The  good  that  was  manifest  induced  some  benevolent 
persons  to  aid  her  in  extending  her  operations.  The  large  amount 
of  washing  done  in  one  week  in  aceilar,  under  the  superintendence 
of  this  excellent  woman,  represented  the  amount  of  disease  and 
discomfort  kept  down  by  her  energetic  desire  to  do  good  without 
pecuniary  reward.  Such  was  the  origin  of  public  baths  and  wash- 
lioases,  which  Catherine  Wilkinson  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
matured  in  Liverpool  in  1846,  in  a  large  establishment  under  the 
Corporation,  to  the  superintendence  of  which  she  and  her  husband 
nrere  appointed.    In  1844  an  Association  for  promoting  Cleanliness 
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amongst  the  Poor  hired  an  old  building  in  the  midst  of  a  dense 
and  indigent  population  hear  the  London  Docks,  and  fitted  it  up 
as  a  bath-house  and  a  laundry.  What  has  been  since  done  by  this 
first  step  in  the  promotion  of  cleanliness  amongst  the  poor  is  one 
of  tlie  most  interesting  circumstances  in  our  social  progress.  A 
quarter  of  a  century  ago  London  was  behind  every  other  country 
in  Europe  in  a  provision  for  convenient  and  inexpensive  public 
baths.  A  warm  bath,  if  such  could  be  found  without  traversing 
five  hundred  streets,  would  have  cost  the  mechanic  as  much  as  a 
week's  dinners.     Such  a  bath  may- now  be  procured  for  twopence. 

Equally  injurious  to  health  as  an  insufficient  supply  of  pure 
water  was  the  prevailing  custom  twenty  years  ago  of  burying 
the  dead  in  towns.  In  March,  1842,  a  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  was  appointed  to  consider  the  expediency  of 
framing  some  legislative  enactment  (due  respect  being  paid  to  the 
rights  of  the  clergy)  to  remedy  the  evils  arising  from  the  inter- 
ment of  bodies  within  the  precincts  of  large  towns,  or  of  places 
densely  peopled.  Their  Report  averred  that  England  exhibited, 
especially  through  its  capital,  "  an  instance  of  the  most  wealthy, 
mora],  and  civilized  community  in  the  world,  tolerating  a  practice 
and  an  abuse  which  has  been  corrected  for  years  by  nearly  all 
other  civilized  nations  in  every  part  of  the  globe."  A  Supplement 
to  the  General  Sanitary  Report  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Chadwick  in 
1842  on  the  subject  of  Interment  in  Towns.  It  is  full  of  the  most 
curious  facts,  which  contributed  to  awaken  public  attention  to  this 
national  disgrace.  The  parochial  divisions  of  the  metropolis,  and 
the  rapid  increase  of  the  population  in  each  division,  had  filled  the 
graveyards  in  the  very  heart  of  the  densest  neighbourhoods,  in  a 
manner  which  was  truly  described  by  a  witness  before  the  Parlia- 
mentary Committee  as  "  sickening  and  horrible."  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  had  established  Cemeteries  long  before  London  had 
attempted  this  partial  remedy  of  an  enormous  evil.  In  1832  an 
Act  was  passed  for  the  formation  of  a  cemetery  at  Kensal  Green. 
The  cemeteries  of  Norwood  and  Highgate  were  added  some  eight 
or  ten  years  later,  but  all  these  were  for  the  opulent.  The  parish 
grave3rards  still  continued  open  in  their  constantly  increasing 
abomination.  It  was  the  same  nearly  in  every  other  city  and  large 
town,  till  almost  absolute  powers  were  given  to  the  government  to 
put  down  the  evil  by  the  strong  hand. 

A  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed  in  1833 
to  consider  the  best  means  of  securing  open  spaces  in  the  vicinity 
of  populous  towns,  as  Public  Walks  and  places  of  exercise,  calcu- 
lated to  promote  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  inhabitants.    Lon- 
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don  had  its  parks  in  the  west-end :  but  the  east,  inhabited  by  a 
dense  population,  presented  no  opportunity  to  the  toiling  artisan 
to  enjoy  the  fresh  air  without  a  long  walk  beyond  the  region  of 
chimneys.  In  the  seats  of  the  three  great  manufactures  of  the 
kingdom,  cotton,  woollen,  and  hardware,  whilst  the  wealth  of  the 
large  towns  had  increased  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  pop- 
ulation, no  provi  ion  had  been  made  to  afford  the  people  the 
means  of  healthy  exercise  or  cheerful  amusement.  Debasing 
pleasures  naturally  took  the  place  of  innocent  recreations. 

In  1831  one  of  our  most  lucid  prose  writers,  whose  beauty  of 
style  wais  not  altogether  based  upon  a  solid  foundation  of  wisdom, 
speaks  of  the  factory  S3'stem,  which  was  an  inevitable  consequence 
of  the  application  of  invention  and  discovery  to  manufacturers,  as 
**  a  wen,  a  fungous  excrescence  from  the  body  politic :  the  growth 
might  have  been  checked,  if  the  consequences  had  been  appre- 
hended in  time."*  He  describes  this  system  as  one  "which  in 
its  direct  consequences  debases  all  who  are  engaged  in  it;  a  sys- 
tem that  employs  men  unremittingly  in  pursuits  unwholesome  for 
the  body  and  unprofitable  for  the  mind."  In  1 841  the  total  num- 
ber of  persons  engaged  in  the  cotton  manufacture  was  about  half 
a  million.  The  total  number  employed  ujjon  all  textile  fabrics  in 
Great  Britain  was  eight  hundred  thousand,  of  which  number  about 
lour  hundred  and  fifty-three  thousand  were  males,  and  three  hun- 
dred and  forty-six  thousand  were  females.  Many  of  the  evils 
which  Southey  exaggerates,  in  the  dread  which  ultra-Toryism  had 
of  artisans  and  factory-workers, — of  all  whom  they  believed  could 
not  be  regimented  into  obedience,  as  they  imagined  tp  be  pos- 
sible with  the  agricultural  labourers, — had  in  1833  begun  to  be 
remedied  by  legislative  interference.  These  evils  had  grown  up 
in  the  rapid  development  of  the  powers  of  the  steam-engine  ;  but 
in  1841,  when  the  textile  factories  employed  five  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  thousand  of  both  sexes  above  twenty  years  of  age,  and  twa 
hundred  and  forty-five  thousand  under  twenty  years,  the  nunjber 
of  very  young  children  had  been  greatly  reduced,  the  hours  of  lar 
bour  were  rendered  more  moderate,  and  the  education  of  children, 
with  a  proper  regard  for  their  health,  was  a  duty  to  be  provided 
for.t  Much  remained  'o  be  done,  but  a  beginning  hid  been  made. 
Independently  ol  the  unwiiolesome  dwellings  in  which  many  of  the 
factory  operatives  were  compelled  to  abide  at  the  epoch  of  which 
we  are  writing,  their  health  was  better  cared  for,  during  their 
hours  of  labour,  than  in  the  miserable  workshops  in  which  too 
many  artisans  then  earned  their  bread* 

*  Soiithey,  ".CoUoqotes,"  rol.i.  p.  171.  ^AnU,  p.  146 
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In  1841  the  number  of  persons  employed  underground  in  Mines 
was  about  a  hundred  and  ninety-four  thousand, — about  an  eighth 
of  the  total  numbers  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  surface. 
More  than  one-half  of  this  number  were  employed  in  coal-mines. 
la  1840  a  Commission  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  employ- 
ment of  the  children  of  the  poorer  classes  in  mines  and  collieries. 
The  Report  of  that  Commission,  presented,  to  Parliament  in  1842, 
exhibited  in  some  mining  districts  a  state  of  things,  with  regard 
not  only  to  children  but  to  women,  which  could  scarcely  be  paral- 
leled by  any  of  the  barbarous  practices  which  have  contributed  to 
make  negro  slavery  so  abhorrent  to  the  feelings  of  the  people  of 
England.     Till  this  Report  was  presented,  few  were  aware  that  a 
child  of  six  years  of  age,  with  a  girdle  round  his  or  her  waist,  to 
which  was  attached  a  chain  passing  under  the  legs,  and  fastened  to 
a  cart,  had  thus  to  drag  a  load  on  all  fours  through  avenues  not  so 
good  as  a  common  sewer.     Children  and  women  who  were  not 
employed  in  dragging  loads  by  the  girdle  and  chain  had  to  carry 
loads  of  coal  on  their  backs  up  steep  ascents  equal  in  distance  to 
the  height  of  St.  Paul's,  fourteen  times  a  day.     An  old  Scotch- 
woman said  to  one  of  the  Commissioners,  "  You  must  just  tell  the 
Queen  Victoria  that  we  are  quiet,  loyal  subjects ;  w<5men-people 
here  don't  mind  work  ;  but  they  object  to  horse  work ;  and  that  she 
would  have  the  blessings  of  all  the  Scotdi  coal-women  if  she  would 
get  them  out  of  the  pits,  and  send  them  to  other  labour."    Through 
the  employment  of  children  the  seeds  of  painful  and  mortal  disease 
were  sown,  which  were  steadily  developed  as  they  advanced  to 
maturity ;  but  tlieir  moral  corruption,  through  their  subjection  to 
uneducated  and  ferocious  men  and  the  indiscriminate  employment 
of  girls  and  boys,  was  as  serious  an  evil,  of  which  the  evidence  was 
perfectly  clear.     Children  of  seven  years  of  age,  of  amiable  temper 
and  conduct,  who  went  for  one  season  into  the  collieries  returned 
greatly  corrupted,  and,  as  one  witness  emphatically  said,  **  with 
most   hellish  dispositions."    The  effect  of  this  employment  upon 
women  was  to  produce  a  total  ignorance  of  all  domestic  duties  ; 
It  wholly  disqualified  them  from  even   learning  how  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  wife  and  mother.     This  awful  misuse  of  the  lalx)ur  of 
children  and   women   proceeded  not  from  the  necessities  of  the 
collier's  family  but  from  his  own  gross  and  sensual  indulgences.     It 
was  in  evidence  that  many  of  the  miners  worked  only  eight  or  nine 
days  in  a  fortnight,  and  then  spent  the  large  earnings  of  two-thirds 
of  their  working-time  in  drinkinsr  and  gramblinsr.     Throujjhout  the 
Staffordshire  collieries  cockfi^htingf  was  the  ordinary  amusement  of 
the  populatloB.     Their  vices  had  been  transmitted  from  father  to 
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son ;  the  employment  of  women  and  children  was  a  relic  of  former 
days  of  barbarous  ignorance  in  the  general  community.  In  these 
cases  the  slave-driver  of  his  wife  and  children  was  the  father  of  the 
family.  But  there  was  another  species  of  slavery  in  the  apprentice- 
ship of  orphan  boys  or  paupers  to  "butty"  colliers — those  who 
took  assistants  or  partners  in  their  work.*  It  was  the  custom  of 
many  of  these  hard  taskmasters  to  take  two  or  three  apprentices  at 
a  time,  supporting  themselves  and  families  out  of  the  labour  of 
these  unfortunate  orphans,  who  from  the  age  of  fourteen  to  twenty- 
one  never  received  a  penny  for  themselves,  by  a  servitude  in  which 
there  was  nothing  to  learn  beyond  a  little  dexterity  readily  acquired 
by  short  practice.  The  cruelties  which  were  sometimes  endured 
by  these  unhappy  boys  appear  now  to  belong  to  the  times  of  Eliza- 
beth Brownrigg ;  yet  there  is  nothing  in  the  story  of  her  whipping 
her  apprentices  to  death  that  could  not  be  exceeded  by  the  admis- 
sion of  a  collier  that  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  beating  his  a{> 
prentice  with  a  flat  piece  t)f  wood  in  which  a  nail  was  driven,  pro- 
jecting about  half  an  inch.  There  are  middle-aged  men  at  the 
present  time  amongst  us,  who  having  escaped  from  the  horrors  of 
a  pit-boy's  life  twenty  years  ago,  detail  the  cruel  punishments  that 
were  inflicted  by  those  who  knew  no  mode  of  enforcing  obedience 
but  tliat  of  brutal  severity. 

The  total  number  of  Agricultural  Labourers  in  Great  Britain  in 
1841  was  a  little  above  one  million  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
thousand,  of  which  number  fifty-six  thousand  were  females.  Since 
181 1  the  proportion  of  the  agricuitural  to  the  commercial  and 
miscellaneous  classes  of  the  people  had  been  gradually  diminish- 
ing. The  general  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourers  of  the 
South,  at  the  period  of  passing  the  Act  for  the  Amendment  of  the 
Poor  Law,  has  been  already  indicated.!  The  amended  law  had  been 
ill  operation  for  three  years,  when  a  Parliamentary  Inquiry  was 
instituted  upon  complaints  of  its  administration.  The  evidence 
regarding  three  rural  Unions  occupied  nine-tenths  of  the  labours 
of  the  Committee.  In  1834  the  labourers  had  manifested  a  lawless 
spirit  of  opposition  to  the  operations  of  the  new  law.  In  1837  they 
had  become  aware  that  the  intention  of  the  amended  law  was  to 
'  raise  them  to  a  better  condition  instead  of  grinding  them  down. 
They  had  increased  wages  and  greater  regularity  of  employment; 
they  had  not  to  endure  the  degradation  of  receiving  as  alms  what 
they  had  a  right  to  demand  as  the  wages  of  their  industry.     Un- 

*  ^*  Butty.    A  working  companion  ;  a  comrade.    Not  so  general  with  us  as  amongBt 
the  miners  and  colliers."— A/iisr  Baiuf^t  N ortkawptonshirt  Glossary, 
t  Chap.  vl.  pp.  150(0  158. 
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doubtedly  there  was  individual  suffering  in  the  transition  from  the 
allowance  system  to  the  stern  refusal  of  aid  to  the  able-bodied 
labourer.  In  1840  a  great  thinker,  who  had  looked  below  the  sur- 
face of  immediate  evils,  thus  wrote :  "  Let  us  welcome  the  New 
Poor  Law  as  the  harsh  beginning  of  much,  the  liarsh  ending  of 
much  !  Most  harsh  and  barren  lies  the  new  plougher's  fallow-field, 
the  crude  subsoil  all  turned  up,  which  never  saw  the  sun ;  which 
as  yet  grows  no  herb;  which  has  'out-door  relief 'for  no  one. 
Yet  patience :  innumerable  weeds  and  corruptions  lie  safely  turn- 
ed down  and  extinguished  under  it;  this  same  crude  subsoil  is  the 
first  step  of  all  true  husbandry  ;  by  Heaven's  blessing  and  the  skyey 
influences,  fruits  that  are  good  and  blessed  will  yet  come  of  it."  * 
But  the  time  was  yet  distant  when  what  was  wanting  in  the  New 
Poor  Law  towards  placing  the  agricultural  labourer  in  his  proper 
relation  to  the  whole  social  system  would  be  supplied,  not  by  what 
is  called  the  charity  of  the  rich,  but  by  their  feeling  of  brotherhood 
towards  those  who  sat  with  them  in  the  same  place  of  worship,  and 
whose  children  were  christened  in  the  same  font  as  their  children. 
There  was  a  great  deal  to  be  done  by  education  before  the  agricul- 
tural labourer  could  be  rendered  provident  and  moral  by  instruc- 
tion ;  before  the  poor  should  cease  to  be  abject,  and  the  rich  should 
cease  to  be  overbearing;  before  the  friendly  intercourse  between 
man  and  man,  which  religion  and  philosophy  equally  prescribe, 
should  stand  in  the  place  of  that  proud  reserve  and  that  suppressed 
insolence  which  were  the  remaining  badges  of  feudality.  The 
time  was  still  distant  when,  to  say  nothing  of  the  sympathy  arising 
out  of  an  enlarged  public  sentiment,  land-proprietors  and  rich 
cultivators  would  be  ashamed  to  let  the  labourers  and  their  fami- 
lies inhabit  cottages  inferior  to  the  thatched  stables  and  cattle- 
sheds  of  the  slovenly  farmyards  ^f  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  A 
recent  writer  says  of  Dorsetshire,  that  "the  next  thing  after  the 
advent  of  Judge  JefTeries  that  gave  the  county  a  downright  shake 
from  end  to  end  was  the  crusade  of  S.  G.  O."  f  What  was  that 
crusade  of  one  who  seldom  put  his  lance  in  rest  except  to  lilt 
against  some  armour-clad  oppressor?  The  publicity  given  by  this 
famous  correspondent  of  the  "  Times  "  to  the  miserable  condition 
of  the  Dorsetshire  labourers  produced  a  controversy  in  Parliament, 
in  which  facts  alleged  against  the  neglect  of  the  landowners  and 
farmers  of  that  country  were  attempted  to  be  disproved.  The 
"  Times  "  then  employed  a  Commissioner  to  see  with  his  own  eyes 
what  was  the  real  condition  of  a  county  held  to  be  chronically  be- 

•  •*  Chartism,'*  by  Thomas  Carlyle,  p.  sa. 
t  ''*  Quarterly  Review,**  April,  1862,  p.  a8|. 
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biod  the  age.  That  Report  was  entirely  confirmatory  of  all  that 
had  been  alleged  of  the  excessiyjely  low  rate  of  wages,  which  in 
most  cases  was  about  seven  shilUi^s  a  week ;  of  the  oppression 
exercised  over  the  labourer  who  did  job-work,  by  his  master  giving 
him  whatever  the  master  liked ;  of  the  system  of  paying  the  la- 
bourers partly  in  kind,  when  they  were  compelled  by  the  farmers 
to  take  an  inferior  quality  of  corn  called  "grists  "  at  a  price  equal 
to  or  above  the  market  price  of  the  best  grain ;  and  of  the  disgrace- 
ful state  of  the  labourers*  cottages,  small,  inconvenient,  and  so  en- 
tirely unfit  for  the  decent  accommodation  of  a  family  that  in  some 
cases  nine  persons  blept  in  one  room.  Lord  Sidney  Godolphin 
Osborne  (S.  G.  0.)»  rector  of  Bryanstone,  near  Blandford,  in  Dor- 
setshire, had  in  1842  testified  to  the  physical  and  morfil  injuries 
to  the  labourer  of  a  dwelling  of  the  most  confined  space  without 
anything  like  proper  drainage.  His  evidence  was  taken  by  one 
of  the  Special  Assistant  Commissioners,  who  reported  "  on  the 
Employment  of  Women  and  Children  in  Agriculture."  Of  the 
early  employment  of  children  of  both  sexes  in  the  fields  the 
greatest  evil  was  to  be  found  in  their  removal  from  school  be- 
fore they  had  acquired  the  commonest  rudiments  of  knowledge. 
The  employment  of  women  was  injurious  in  their  being  withdrawn 
from  the  proper  superinteodence  of  their  families,  and  in  that  con- 
sequent absence  of  domestic  comfort  which  in  most  cases  drove 
ilie  labourer  to  the  beer-shop. 

In  1836  a  Commission  was  appointed  to  inquire  as  to  the  best 
means  of  establishing  an  efficient  Constabulary  Force  in  the  coun- 
ties of  England,,  for  ^he  prevention  of  offences,  the  detection  of 
criminals,  and  the.  protection  of  property.  The  Report  of  ihia 
Commission  showed  that  there  was  an  average  of  a  hundred 
thousand  commitments  annually  pi  the  able-bodied  population; 
and  that  from  eleven  thousand  to  twenty  thousand  persons  were 
constantly  in  gaol.  Crimes  of  violence  were  gradually  decreasing, 
though  crimt'S  characterized  by  fraud  were  increasing  in  a  still 
greater  proportion.  The  criminal  population  of  London,  and  of  a 
few  of  the  larger  towns,  had  been  kept  within  narrower  bounds  than 
in  the  time  of  George  the  Fourth,  by  the  establishment  of  a  vigilant 
Police  Force.  In  the  rural  districts  there  was  no  power  but  that 
of  the  parish  constable  to  prevent  the  most  extensive  system  of 
depredation.  Even  the  labouring  classes  were  constantly  plunder- 
ed of  the  produce  of  their  gardens  and  garden  allotments.  •*  There 
is  no  protection  for  us,"  said  a  labourer  to  a  clergyman  near  Bath. 
The  altered  character  of  criminal  punishments,  as  exhibited  in  the 
sentences  passed  in  the  years  before  and  after  the  accession  of  the 
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Queen,  is  very  remarkable.  In  1834  four  hundred  and  eighty  per- 
sons were  sentenced  to  death  1  in  1838  a  hundred  and  sixteen.  In 
1834,  eight  hundred  and  niiiety-four  persons  were  sentenced  to 
transportation  for  life  ;  in  1838  two  hundred  and  sixty-six ;  in  1834 
two  thousand  four  hundred  were  sentenced  to  transportation  for 
seven  years  ;  in  1838  under  nineteen  hundred.  There  was  a  pro- 
portionate increase  in  the  sentences  of  minor  punishments.  TI>e 
number  sentenced  to  terms  of  imprisonment  or  to  summary  pun- 
ishment was  eleven  thousand  five  hundred  in  1834 ;  it  was  thirteen 
thousand  in  1838.  The  per-centage  of  criminals  unable  to  read 
and  write  was.  in  1840,  33  32  for  England  and  Wales.  The"  pro- 
portion of  criminals  unable  to  read  and  write  was  7  per  cent,  more 
in  the  agricultural  counties  than  in  the  manufacturing  and  mixed 
counties. 

It  was  found,  upon  an  average  of  five  years,  1838  to  1842,  that 
more  than  one-third  of  those  committed  for  trial  at  the  assizes 
were  under  twenty  years  of  age.  The  records  of  summary  convic* 
tions  exhibited  a  frightful  amount  of  juvenile  delinquency.  It  was 
estimated  that  in  London  thirty  thousand  of  those  Who  have  been 
called  the  Arabs  of  civilieation,  depending  from  day  to  day  on  the 
uncertain  support  of  mendicancy  and  plunder,  were  under  sixteen 
years  of  age.  There  was  a  district  lying  near  Westminster  Ab- 
bey, called  "  The  Devil's  Acre,"  where  depravity  was  universal ; 
where  professional  beggars  were  fitted  out  with  all  their  appliances 
of  imposture  where  there  was  an  agency  office  for  the  hire  of  chil- 
dren to  be  carried  about  by  forlorn  widows  and  deserted  wives  to 
move  the  compassion  of  street-giving  benevolence ;  where  young 
pickpockets  were  duly  trained  in  the  art  and  mystery  which  was 
to  conduct  them  in  due  course  to  an  expensive  voyage  for  the  good 
of  their  country.  A  Scotch  gardener,  Andrew  Walker,  attempted 
to  weed  the  Devil's  Acre  ;  and  in  1839  set  up  a  school,  in  a  stable, 
for  reclaiming  and  instructing  the  wretched  children  who  swarmed 
around  him.  This  was  the  beginning  of  "  Ragged  Schools  "  in 
London.  In  that  year  died  John  Pounds,  the  Portsmouth  cobbler, 
who  for  many  years  had  been  rescuing  poor  children  in  a  similar 
way,  in  the  populous  town  where  he  earned  a  scanty  living.  In 
the  course  of  his  benevolent  career  he  had  been  the  gratuitous 
instructor  of  five  hundred  children,  who  without  him  would  have 
swelled  the  numbers  of  the  criminal  population.  When  the  Queen 
came  to  the  throne  there  was  not  a  Ragged  School  in  London, 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  or  Birmingham.  Bristol  was  the  first  great 
town  in  which  such  an  institution  was  organized.  Aberdeen  led 
the  way  in  Scotland,  to  attempt  the  abatement  of  juvenile  delin* 
quency  by  the  establishment  of  Industrial  Schools. 
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In  that  sermon  upon  the  accession  of  Victoria  with  whose  pro- 
phetic aspirations  we  concluded  our  last  chapter,  the'  preacher,  tak- 
ing a  short  view  of  the  duties  which  devolved  lipon  the  young 
Queen, — what  ideas  she  ought  to  form  of  her  duties, — and  in  what 
points  she  should  endeavour  to  place  the  glories  of  her  reign, — 
says,  "  First  and  foremost,  I  think  the  new  q'leen  should  bend  her 
mind"  to  the  very  serious  consideration  of  educating  the  people. 
Of  the  importance  of  this  I  think  no  reasonable  doubt  c^n  exist. 
It  does  not  in  its  effects  keep  pace  with  the  exaggerated  expecta- 
'tions  of  its'  injudicious  advocates,  but' it  presents  the  best  chance 
of  national  improvement.** 

A  quarter  of 'a  centufy  is  past  since  these  words  were  uttered. 
The  necessity  that"  was  first  and  foremost  in  the  thought  of  the 
sagacious  divine,  and  the  especiial  appHca,tion  of  his  words,  cah 
only  be  adequately  measured,  and  properly  understood,  by  refer- 
ring to  the  fact  that  up  to  the  period  6F  the  accession  of  quti-^n  Vic- 
toria the  government  had  scarcely  considered  it  a  part  ot  its  duty 
to  interfere  with  the  coarse  of  private  benevolence  in  rendering 
assistance  to  the  general  education  of  the  people.  In  1834,  how- 
ever, lord  Althorp,  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  had  pro- 
posed a  vote  of  20,000/.  for  assisting  in  building  schoolhouses. 
This  sum  was  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Treasury*,  but 
the  government  was  to  take  the  recommendations  of  the  National 
Society  and  of  the  British  or'Lancasteriart  Society,  in  its  appropri- 
ation. Grants  of  nearly  similar  amount  were  made  by  Parliament 
in  1835,  ^^3<5,  and  r837.  During  those  four  years  a  sum,  double 
to  that  contributed  by  Parliament,  had  been  .supplied  by  the  private 
funds  of  individuals  towards  the  erection  of  schools.  The  same 
private  funds,  in  addftion  to  the  old  endowed  charities, 'had  been 
deemed  sufficient  to  carry  on  the  great  work  of  rescuing  the  people 
out  of  the  thick  darkness  in  Which  too  many  of  them  w^re  groping 
their  way  through  life.  In  February,  1839,  the  government  first 
constituted  a  Board  of  Education,  consisting  of  five  Privy  Coun- 
cillors, with  the  President  of  the  Council  as  the  head  of  the  Board. 
It  was  proposed  that  the  distribution  of  the  votes  of  Parliament 
^or  the  promotion  of  education  should  be  confided  to  this  Board. 
which  was  especially  charged  with  the  formation  of  Normal 
Schools.  In  June  of  that  year  a  vote  of  30,000/.  was  proposed  by 
the  government,  and  was  only  carrtcd  by  a  majority  of  two  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  After  a  debate  6f  three  days,  two  hundred 
and  seventy-three  members  voted  an  amendment  to  the  ministerial 
proposition,  praying  the  Queen  to  revoke  the  Order  in  Couricil  by 
which  the  Board  of,  Education  had*  been  appointed.  An  address 
Vol.  VIII.— IS     • 
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of  the  same  character  was  carried  by  a  large  majority  in  the  Hons^ 
of  Lords.  But  the  government,  with  a  firmness  for  which  every 
poor  child  born  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria  has  cause  to  be 
grateful,  persevered  in  its  plan. 

We  have  thus  anticipated  the  regular  course  of  our  notice  of 
parliamentary  proceedings  that  we  may  proceed  to  the  last,  but  not 
the  least  important,  point  of  our  estimate  of  the  social  condition  of 
the  great  body  of  the  people  at  the  accession  of  the  Queen.  In 
the  debate  of  June,  1839,  Mr.  Wy$e,  one  of  the  lords  of  the  Treas- 
ury, who,  as  Member  for  Waterford,  had  during  several  sessions 
laboured  with  unwearied  diligence  to  rouse  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  sanction  even  the  faintest  beginnings  of  a  national  system 
of  education,  boldly  maintained  that,  instead  of  standing  the  high- 
est in  rank  in  point  of  civilization,  this  country  might  be  regarded 
as  being  almost  the  lowest  in  comparison  with  other  European 
nations,  in  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  amongst  the  people. 
He  instanced  the  evils  which  were  constantly  experienced  of  want 
of  education  in  the  elements  of  science,  in  matters  of  every-day 
life,  and  in  the  general  pursuits  of  industry.  The  farmers  were 
almost  wholly  ignorant  of  agriculture  as  a  science ;  the  greater 
number  of  them  kept  indifferent  accounts,  and  many  of  them  none. 
The)^were  jealous  of  their  labourers,  discouraged  the  education  of 
their  children,  and  made  no  attempts  to  improve  their  social  con- 
dition. In  the  towns  the  gross  ignorance  of  all  sanitary  arrange- 
ments prevented  any  desire  for  the  improvement  of  the  condition 
of  the  Ipwer  classes  being  made  available.  The  people,  whether 
of  town  or  country,  whether  in  the  wynds  of  Glasgow  or  the  cul- 
tivated fields  of  Norfolk,  were  equally  incapacitated  by  the  want  of 
education  from  rising  above  the  misery  and  degradation  of  their 
social  condition.  Calculating  that  there  were  three  million  of 
children  in  England  to  be  supplied  with  instruction,  half  of  whom 
were  left  in  a  state  of  complete  ignorance,  he  maintained  that 
through  the  effects  of  this  ignorance  there  were  large  masses  of 
the  population  either  actually  in  the  commission  of  crime,  or  pre- 
paring for  it.  Most  truly  did  he  say  that  the  inattention  of  the 
upper  classes  led  to  the  dislocation  of  the  lower  classes  from  them, 
and  they  were  thus  often  induced  to  adopt  Chartism  and  infidelity. 
The  religious  education  as  given  in  this  country  was  not  sufficient.* 
As  an  especial  illustration  of  this  remark  Mr.  Wyse  referred  to  an 
extraordinary  occurrence  in  1838,  when  a  band  of  fanatics  near 
Canterbury  manifested  an  amount  of  ignorance  which  appeared 
rather  to  belong  to  the  superstitions  of  barbarous  countries  than 

*  Hansard,  vol.  xlviii.  ooIa.  529  to  S3d> 
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to  the  England  of  the  19th  centurj-.  We  reserve  the  relation  of 
this  outbreak  of  the  grossest  ignorance  for  our  next  chapter. 

Popular  education  had  been  making  progress  in  England  since 
i8i8.*  Taking  the  Public  and  Private  Schools,  it  appears  as  to 
Day  Schools  that  while  in  181 8  there  was  a  scholar  for  every  1725 
persons,  in  1833  there  was  a  scholar  for  every  11-27  persons. 
As  to  Sunday  Schools,  it  appears  that  while  in  181 8  there  was  one 
Sunday  scholar  for  every  24*40  persons,  in  1833  there  was  one 
scholar  for  every  9.28  persons.  The  Day  scholars  in  1833  had 
more  than  doubled  those  of  r8i8;  the  Sunday  scholars  were  three 
times  as  many.  Between  181 1  and  1841  there  had  been  above 
thirteen  thousand  schools  established,  of  which  five  thousand  four 
1  undred  were  Public  Schools,  and  eight  thousand  seven  hundred 
Private  Schools.f  The  increase  of  Public  Schools  in  the  period 
between  1831  and  1841  had  been  equal  to  the  totaf  increase  in  the 
three  decennial  periods  from  1801  to  1831.  The  increase  from 
1831  to  1841,  in  the  numbers  of  school*  where  the  children  of  the 
Labouring  Classes  could  be  tairgfit  in  the  schools  to  which  the 
State  had  begun  to  lend  ^  grudging  assistance,  had  slowly  pro- 
ceeded, amidst  the  disptites  of  the  advocates  and  the  opponents  of 
popular  educaffon  in  the  abstract,  and  of  Churchmen  and  Dis- 
senters, wlrd,  essentially  differing  as  to  the  religious  elements  in 
the  mstmction  of  the  poor,  resisted  the  interference  of  the  State  at 
an.  The  increase  of  schools  eight  or  ten  years  before  the  accession 
of  the  Queen  had  produced  very  little  visible  effect  upon  those 
growing  into  young  men  and  women.  In  r838,  upon  a  comparison 
of  statistical  returns  in  some  agricultural  and  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, the  conclusion  was  come  to  that,  speaking  roughly,  it  might 
be  safely  asserted  that  less  than  one-half  of  the  adult  population  of 
England  could  write,  and  that  less  than  three-fourths  could  read.J 

If  we  were  to  attempt  to  pass  from  the  condition  of  the  poor 
and  lowly  to  any  minute  view  of  the  condition  of  the  rich  and 
powerful,  we  should  necessarily  be  in  the  region  of  vague  general- 
ities instead  of  having  our  course  marked  out  by  trustworthy  sta- 
tistics. We  must  therefore  conclude  this  imperfect  notice  of  the 
social  condition  of  the  kingdom  by  a  few  remarks,  having  reference 
to  all  classes,  derived  from  the  observations  of  others  rather  than 
from  our  own  impressions. 

An  Englishman  whom  circumstances  had  compelled  to  relin- 
quish the  fashionable  society  of  the  Regency  for  a  residence  iA 
Paris,  returns  to  London  in  1841.    He  finds  the  great  capital  very 

*  St^anU,  p.  19.  t  See  Education  Report  Census  1851,  pp.  toxm  zx. 

X  **  Penny  Magauune,"  toI.  yu.  p.  324. 
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much  altered,  and  in,  some  respects,  such  as  the  buildings  and 
parks,  considerably  improved.  The  change  of  society,  he  says, 
has  become  very  apparent  \vitliin  the  last  few  years.  "  It  was 
called,  and  perhaps  justly,  in  my  time,  di^isipated  ;  but  the  leaders 
were  men  of  sense  and  talent,  with  polished  manners,  and  general- 
ly high-minded  feelings.'*  *  One  of  the  most  di.stinguished  of 
Frenchmen  comes  as  ambassador  to  England  in  1840,  and  regard- 
ing with  a  philosophical  intelligence  both  thegreatand  the  humble, 
he  thus  contrasts  the  past  with  the  present.  Looking  back  to  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  lie  says  that  there  were  at  that  lime, 
even  in  the  elevated  classes  of  English  society,  many  remains  of 
gross  and  disorderly  manners.  Precisely  because  England  bad 
been  for  centuries  a  country  of  liberty,  the  most  opposite  results 
of  that  liberty  had  been  developed  in  startling  contrasts.  A  puritan 
severity  was  maintained  side  by  side  with  the  corruption  of  the 
courts  of  Charles  II.  and  the  first  Georges;  habits  almost  bar- 
barous kept  their  hold  in  the  midst  of  the  progress  of  civilization; 
the  splendour  of  power  and  of  riches  had  not  banished  from  the 
higher  social  regions  the  excesses  of  a  vulgar  intemperance;  even 
the  elevation  of  ideas  and  the  supremacy  of  tale.nt  did  not  r.lvvays 
carry  with  them  delicacy  qf  taste,  for  the  Shcridaji.  who  had  been 
electrifying  Parliament  by  his  eloquence  might  the  same  night 
have  been  picked  up  drunk  in  the  streets.*  This  picture  of  M. 
Guizot  is  not  an  overcoloured  one.  The  union  of  dissipation  with 
sense  and  talent  and  high-minded  feelings  was  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  the  existence  of  the  better  qualities.  M.  Guizot  goes  on  to 
say,  "  It  is  in  our  time  that  these  shocking  incongruities  in  the  state 
of  manners  in  England  have  vanished,  and  that  English  society 
has  become  as  polished  as  it  is  free — where  gross  habits  are  con- 
strained to  be  hidden  or  to  be  reformed — and  where  civilization 
Js  day  by  day  showing  itself  more  general  and  harmonious." 
Two  conditions  of  progress,  he  continues,  which  rarely  go 
together,  have  been  developed  and  attained  during  hall  a  cen- 
tury in  England:  the  laws  of  morality  have  been  strengthenecl, 
and  manners  have  at  the  same  time  become  softer,  less  inclined  to 
violent  excesses,  more  elegant.  "Steam,"  says  Mr.  Raikes,  *^has 
here  dissolved  the  exclusive  system,  and  seems  to  have  substituted 
the  love  of  wealth  for  both  the  love  of  amusement  an.d  of  social 
distiji(j:tioci."  There  is  some  truth  in  .thfs ;  but  th,c  moralist  will 
Jljiave  nodif^culty  in  making  his  choice  between  a.  profligate  exelu- 
siy^  society, and  one  less. brilliant,  perhaps  less  educated,  where 
wealth  and  learning  and  refinement  are  more  diffused.     Mr.  Raikea 

•  lUikcs's  '•  Diajy,''  vol.  iv.  p.  181. 
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tells  US  of  Gaming  Clubs,  the  members  of  which  died  early,  often  by 
their  own  hands;  and  how  those  who  survived  often  looked  back 
to  the  life  at  the  fashionable  Club  as  the  source  of  their  embarrass- 
ments.* He  tells  us  of  frequent  duels,  which  formerly  ended  more 
fatally  than  when  he  returned  to  England.  Duelling  was  not 
banished  then ;  it  was  not  ridiculed  and  despised,  as  it  is  now^ 
As  long  as  manners  were  "gross  and  tiisorderly,"  duelli.ig  was 
inevitable  ;  it  was  almost  necessary.  The  eminent  writer  and 
statesman,  whose  testimony  to  the  social  condition  of  England  we 
are  glad  to  quote,  says  that  the  double  progress  of  a  stricter  moral- 
ity and  a. refine  meat  of  manners  was  not  confined  to  the  higher  and 
middle  classes,  but  was  very  apparent  amongst  the  bxilk  of  the 
people.  *'  The  domestic  life,  laborious  and  regular,  extends  its 
empire  over  these  classes.  They  conaprehend,  they  seek,  they -en- 
joy more  honest  and  more  delicate  pleasures  tlian  brutal  quarrels 
or  drunkenness.  The  amelioration  is  certainly  very  inconiptte. 
Gross  passions  and  disorderly  habits  are  always  fermenting  in  the 
bosonn  of  obscure  and  idle  misery;  and  in  LoBaoav«Mahcl»ester,  or 
Glasgow  there  are  ample  materials  fo.r  the  mos.t  hideoiis  descripn 
tions.  But  take  i^  all  in  all,  civilization  and  liberty  have, in  Eag- 
land,  during  the  coyij^e  of  the  nineteenth  century,  tUTQjed  to  the 
profit  o|  good  rather  than  o£ evil.  .  Religions  faith,  Chicistiah  charity, 
philanthropic  benevolence,  th-e  intqlligen^t  and  indefatigable  activity • 
of  the  higher  classes,  a^d  good  sense  spread  E^mongst  all  classes, 
have  battled^  and  now  battle  effectually^  s^gainst  the  vices  ofi 
society  and  the  evil  inclinations  of  human,  nature.  When  one  has. 
lived  some  time  in  England  one  feels  to  be  in  an  atmosphere  cold' 
but  h^ealthy,  where  the  mporal  an.d  social  b<Jalth  is  stronger.than  the 
moral  and  social  maladies,  although  these  abound  there."  f  Such 
impressioasof  E.nglish  society  are  writtjen  under  date  of  1840.  The 
sentence,  "  when  one  has  lived  some  time  in  EnglancJ,^  seems  to 
carry  ys.fq  the  tin^e  when  M,  Guieot  found  a  home  amongst  us.' 
But,  at  any  rate,  in  1840  that  change,  was  beginning.  \Vliich  it  is 
one  of.  the  greatest  glories  of  the  reign  to  have  seen  steadily  ad- 
vancing— a  better  understanding  between  rich  and  poor,  high  and 
l9wly,  Oif  tteir  relati,ve:dutie9,-rsoirtething  far  safer  and  happier 
t\ian  arrogant  a?^u«ipUop  or  haughty  intlifference,r— tbai  envious - 
discont^t  or  grovelljng  servility — ^in  their  habitual  intercourse. 

>  •*  Diar>',"  vol.  Jii.  p.  85. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Separation  of  Hanover  from  Great  Britain.— Departure  of  the  King  of  Hanover.— The 
Queen  meets  the  Parliament.— Dissolution.— Ministry  at  the  Queen's  Accession. — 
The  New  Parliament.— Canada.— Insurrection  in  Canada.- Lord  Durham  appointed 
Lord  High  Comiiii«iooer.— Resigns  his  office.— His  Report— Coronation  of  the 
Queen.— Prorogation.— Review  of  the  Session.— Canterbury  Fanatics.— Career  ol 
John  Thorn.— Proclaims  himself  the  Messiah  at  Boughton.— The  Three  Days'  March 
of  his  deluded  followers.— Neglect  of  Education  in  the  District.- The  Tragedy  of 
Boaenden  Wood.— Meetmg  of  Parliament.- Chartism — Condition  of  the  Labouring 
Classes.— Jamaica, — Resignation  of  the  Ministry. — Failure  in  the  attempt  to  form  a 
New  Administration.  —  Tlie  Bedchamber  Question.  —  Disloyal  Tories.  —  Chartist 
Riots.— Insurrection  at  Nev^-port.- John  Frost  and  others  tried  for  High  Treason. 

From  the  hour  that  the  Crown  of  these  kingdoms  devolved 
upon  Queen  Victoria,  dates  a  change  which  was  a  real  blessing  in 
the  relations  of  the  Sovereign  to  the  Continent  of  Europe*  Han- 
over was  at  that  instant  wholly  separated  from  Great  Britain.  By 
the  law  of  that  country  a  female  could  not  reign  except  in  default 
of  heirs  male  in  the  Royal  famil)'.  But  in  addition  to  the  great 
advantage  of  separating  the  policy  of  England  wholly  from  the  in- 
trigues and  complications  of  a  petty  German  State,  it  was  an  imme- 
diate happiness  that  the  most  hated  and  in  some  respects  the  most 
dangerous  man  in  these  islands  was  removed  to  a  sphere  where 
his  political  system  might  be  worked  out  with  less  danger  to  the 
good  of  society  than  amongst  a  people  where  his  influence  was 
associated  with  the  grossest  follies  of  Toryism  and  tlie  darkest 
designs  of  Orangeism.  On  the  24th  of  June  the  duke  of  Cumber- 
land, now  become  Ernest  Augustus,  King  of  Hanover,  left  Lon- 
don. On  the  28th  he  made  a  solemn  entrance  into  the  capital  of 
his  states,  and  at  once  exhibited  to  his  new  subjects  his  character 
and  disposition  by  refusing  to  receive  a  deputation  of  the  Cham- 
bers, who  came  to  offer  him  their  homage  and  their  congratulations. 
By  a  proclamation  of  the  5th  of  July  he  announced  his  intention  to 
abolish  the  representative  constitution,  which  lie  had  previously 
refused  to  recognize  by  the  customary  oath.  We  shall  have  little 
further  occasion  to  notice  the  course  of  this  worst  disciple  of  the 
old  school  of  intolerance  and  irresponsible  government,  and  we 
may  therefore  at  once  state  that  he  succeeded  in  depriving  Han- 
over of  the  forms  of  freedom  under  which  she  had  begun  to  live; 
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ejected  from  their  offices  and  banished  some  of  the  ablest  profes' 
sors  of  the  University  of  Gbttingen,  who  had  ventured  to  think 
that  letters  would  flourish  best  in  a  free  soil;  and  reached  the 
height  of  his  ambition  in  becoming  the  representative  of  what- 
ever in  sovereign  power  was  most  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  the 

age. 

The  funeral  of  William  the  Fourth  had  taken  place  at  Windsor 
on  the  9th  of  July.  On  the  17th  the  Queen  went  iji  state  to  Parlia- 
ment. The  chronicles  of  the  time  are  eloquent  in  their  descrip- 
tions of  the  enthusiasm  with  which  her  Majesty  was  received,  and 
of  the  extraordinary  concourse  of  ladies  of  rank  in  the  House  of 
Lords  to  do  honour  to  the  rare  occasion  of  the  presence  there  of  the 
third  femile  sovereign  who  had  thus  met  the  Lords  and  Commons 
assembled  in  Parliament.  In  the  speech  from  the  throne  her  Maj- 
esty stated  that  amongst  the  useful  measures  which  Parliament  had 
brought  to  maturity  she  regarded  with  peculiar  interest  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Criminal  Code  and  the-  reduction  of  the  number 
of  capital  punishments.  She  hailed  this  mitigation  of  the  severity 
of  the  law  as  an  auspicious  commencement  of  her  reign.  "It  will 
be  my  care,"  she  said,  **to  strengthen  our  institutions,  civil  and 
ecclesiastical,  by  discreet  improvement  wherever  improvement  is 
required,  and  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  compose  and  allay  animosity 
and  discord."  These  were  not  words  of  course.  They  were  the 
key-note  of  that  harmony  which,  during  the  progress  of  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  has  superseded  in  a  great  degree  the  harsh  discords 
which  had  too  long  distinguished  the  contests  of  parties  and  of 
principles.  The  Parliament  was  prorogued  and  was  dissolved  the 
same  evening. 

The  ministry  which  Queen  Victoria  found  at  her  accession* 
was  one  whose  general  character  was  in  harmony  with  the  opin- 
ions in  which  she  had  been  educated.  Viscount  Melbourne,  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  was  at  her  hand  to  guide  and  assist 
her  in  the  discharge  of  the  technical  business  of  her  great  office. 
The  daily  duties  of  the  Sovereign  are  of  no  light  nature.  Many  of 
the  complicated  details  of  the  various  departments  of  the  State 
must  pass  under  the  eye  of  the  Constitutional  Monarch  for  ap- 
proval, and  a  vast  number  of  documents  can  only  receive  their 
validity  from  the  signature  of  the  Sovereign.  During  the  elections, 
which  were  over  early  in  August,  the  party  contests  assumed  a 
tone  not  entirely  constitutional ;  for  the  adherents  of  the  ministry 
alleged  to  their  constituents  that  in  supporting  them  they  were  ex- 
hibiting their  loyalty  to  the  Queen,  whilst  the  adverse  party  main- 

*  S»e  List,  p.  203' 
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ta?ned  that  her  Majesty  had  only  passively  adopted  that  adminis* 
tration  of  her  uncle  which  she  found  established.  But  amidst 
these    fluctuating  demonstrations    of   political  management   there 

'  was  one  feeling  predominant,  which  was  certainly  favourable  to 
the  duration  of  the  ministry — thnt  of  a  deep  and  growing  attach- 
ment to  the  person  of  the  young  Sovereign.  Never  was  there  a 
more  enthusiastic  derhonstration  of  popular  feeling  than  when,  on 

'  the  9th  of  November,  the  Queen  went  in  state  lo  the  City  to  dine 
with  the  Lord  Mavor  at  Guildhall.  In  less  than  a  fortnight  after 
the  gorgeous  banquet  and  the  universal  excitement  oi  r.  general 
holiday  in  London,  the  real  business  commenced  which  was  to  test 
the  position  of  the  Government.  On  the  15th  of  November  the 
new   Parliament   met.     Mr.  '  Abercrom'by  was   re-elected  speaker 

'without  opposition.  On  the  20th  the  Queen  in  person  opened  the 
new  Parliament.  The  most  important  paragraph  in  her  Majesty's 
speech  was — "  I  recommend  to  your  serious  consideration  the  state 
of  the  province  of  Lower  Canada."  At  the  opening  of  the  last 
Parliament  of  king  William  the  Fourth  a  similar  expression  of 
solicitude  as  to  .the  condition  of  Canada  is  found  in  the  king's 
speech.  We  shall  endeavour  to  trace  as  briefly  as  possible  bow  the 
discontents  which  existed  at  the  beginning  of  1837  broke  out  into 
open  insurrection  at  the  end  of  that  year,  and  liow  they  were 
finallv  allaved.  '       '  . 

In  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  6th  of  March,  1837,  lord 

John  Russell  brought  forward  a  series  of  resolutions  which  de- 
clared that  since  the  3Tst  of  October,  1832,  no  provision  had  been 
made  by  the  legislature  of  the  province  of  Lower  Canada  for  d6- 
fraying  the  charges  of  the  administration  of  justicfe,  and  for  the 
support  of  the  civil  government  within  the  province  ;   that  for  four 

'years  the  payments  in  arrear  had  amounted  to  a  large  sum  which 
the  House  of  Assembly,  in  answer  to  a  recommendation  of  the 
Governor,  declined  to  discharge  by  a  vote  of  supply,  declaring, 
amongst  other  things,  that  it  persisted  in  the  demand  of  an  elec- 
tive leii:islative  council,  and  a  free  excucise  of  its  control  over  all 
the  branches  of  the  executive  <:rovcrnment.  The  resolutions  of 
lord  John  Rusjjell  expressed  the  refusal  of  the  British, Legislature 
to  accede  to  these  demands,  although  it  was  hold  expedient  to 

'adopt  certain   improve'ments  in  the  legislative  council  and  in  the 

'executive  council.  These  resolutions  were  passed,  by  large  majori- 
ties in  both  Houses.  The  promulgation  in  Canada  of  the  deter- 
mination of  the  British  Government  was  a  sisfnal  for  revolt.'  On 

"the  22nd  of  December  the  Government  announced  in  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  that  there  was  an  open  insurrection  and  rebellion  io 
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Lower  Canada,  and  it  was  in  consequence  proposed  th^it  the  adr 
journment  for  Cliri:>tmas  should  be  for  a  shorter  period  than  orig« 
inally  intended.  The  debate  on  this  occasion  shows  how  com 
pletely  it  had  become  a  creed  of  those  who  held  strong  democratic^ 
opinions  that  the  dominion  of  England  in  America  should  at  once 
be  brought  to  a  conclusion.  "  Grcat,"  said  sir  William  Moles- 
worth,  "would  be  tiie  advantages  of  an  amicable  separation  of  the 
two  countries."  The  civil  war  which  sir  William  Molesworth  con*- 
sidered  almost  inevitable,  would,  he  believed,  involve  this  country 
in  a  content  with  the  United  States  o|  America.  A  pass^^e  in  tber 
philosophical  baronet's  speech  is  worth  considering,  although  a 
quarter  of  a  century  has  passed  over  since  its  utterance,  "  How« 
powerful  soever  the  central  gpv.ernment  of  the  United  States  rt^ay 
be  when  it  goes  along  with  the  wishes  of  the  people,  it  Is  most 
feeble  when  the  people  are  opposed  or  indifferent  to  its  commands, 
or  wl>en  one  or  more  of  the  sovereign  states  are  desirous  of  evad-" 
ing  its  decrees.  It  i$  exactly  in  a  case  like  this  that  the  central 
government  of  that  republic  is  weakest;  for  how  anxious  soever  it 
may  be.  from  general  views  of  policy,  to  prevent  all  interference  in 
the  affairs  of  Canada — all  hostilities  with  this  country — yet  its  pea» 
pie  will  see  in  tliia  struggle  but  a  repetition  of  their  own  glorious 
struggle  for  indej>endfence ;  they  wUl  behold  in  the  conduct  of 
England  toward  Cai^ada  the  sequel  of  tho^e  despotic  and  unjust 
principles  which  a  little  more  than  half  a  century  ago  caused  them 
to  .shake. off  our  yoke."*  The  ultimate  consequence  of  this 
temporary  estrangement  of  the  popular  party  in  Canada  from  the 
Imperial  government  was  the  establishment  of  a  better  system  of 
policy-  This  change  h^d  been  strenuously  advocated  by  colonial 
reformers,  who  contended  that  all  which  was  needed  10  preserve) 
our  colonies  was  *^  a  clear  demarcation  of  their  rights  frohi  ours,  % 
full  exemption  from  all  control  is  the  matters  which  solely  regarded 
them,  with  a  supervision  only.on  the  part  of  the  empire  in  maiv 
ters  strictly  of.  imperial  concernment."  This  view,  it  is  added, 
^  may  be.  said  to  have  rendered  Canada  loyaL"  t 

Between  the  adjournment  and  the  re-assembling  of  Parliament, 
important  events  Jhad  taken  place  in  Canada.  On  the  14th  of  De» 
cember  the  rebels  were  defeated  at  St.  Eustace,  their  leaders 
saving  themselves  by  flight.  Qn  the  29lhol  December  the  United 
States*  steamboat  "  Caroline,"  which  was  laden  with  arms  and 
ampiunition  for  the  inourg^nts,  was  attacked  and  burnt  on  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Utiited  States.     This  act  was  committed  under  the 

'-  •  Hflnsattl,  vol.  <xxir.  col.  1465. 
T  **  Seculaiia,''  by  Samuel  Lucas,  l^.A.^p.  265. 
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orders  of  the  governor,  sir  Fi  ancis  Head.  It  produced  a  long  contro- 
versy between  the  two  governments,  and  was  justified  by  the  neces- 
sity of  defending  the  British  territory,  which  had  been  assaulted 
from  the  American  side.  The  President  of  the  United  States  subse- 
quently forbade  the  attacks  of  the  citizens  of  the  republic  on  neigh- 
bouring states.  On  the  5th  of  January,  1838,  the  insurgents,  headed 
by  Dr.  Mackenzie,  surrounded  Toronto,  but  were  repulsed  by  sir 
Francis  Head.  Such  was  the  course  of  the  insurrection,  when,  on 
the  22nd  of  January,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  lord  John  Russell 
moved  for  leave  to  bring  In  a  bill,  by  which,  for  a  certain  time,  the 
calling  of  an  assembly  in  Lower  Canada,  which  was  a  duty  incum- 
bent on  the  governor  for  the  time  being,  might  be  suspended,  and 
authority  be  given  to  meet  the  present  emergency,  and  to  provide 
for  the  future  government  of  the  province.  He  thought  with  re- 
spect to  the  principal  question  on  which  the  alleged  grievances  of 
the  Canadians  were  based,  a  satisfactor>'  adjustment  might,  in  the 
course  of  time,  be  arrived  at.  He  proposed  that  a  high  functionary 
should  be  sent  out,  who  should  be  conversant  with  matters  of  ad- 
ministration, with  the  most  important  affairs  which  are  from  time 
to  time  brought  before  Parliament,  as  well  as  with  the  affairs  of 
the  various  states  of  Europe,  and  moreover  that  it  should  be  Im- 
plied by  his  nomination  that  he  was  favourable  to  popular  feelings 
and  popular  rights.  He  then  announced  that  her  Majesty  had 
been  pleased  to  entrust  the  conduct  of  this  affair,  with  the  high 
powers  implied  in  the  appointment,  to  the  earl  of  Durham,  who  had 
accepted  the  office.  Lord  Durham,  in  his  place  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  stated  that  he  did  not  go  to  Canada  for  the  purpose  of  sus- 
pending the  constitution^  but  in  the  endeavour  to  provide  for  the 
extraordinary  state  of  circumstances  produced  by  the  rebellious 
part  of  the  Canadian  community,  that  would  render  it  impossible 
for  the  constitution  to  continue  in  operation.  **  I  go,'*  he  said, 
"  not  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  that  power,  that  species  of  dis- 
creditable power,  as  the  noble  and  learned  lord  [Brougham]  calls  it, 
which  is  to  be  vested  in  me ;  but  in  the  first  place  to  restore,  I 
trust,  the  supremacy  of  the  law,  and  next,  to  be  the  humble  in- 
strument of  conferring  upon  the  British  North  American  provinces 
such  a  free  and  liberal  constitution  as  shall  place  them  on  the 
same  scale  of  independence  as  the  rest  of  the  possessions  of  Great 
Britain."  * 

Lord  Durham  landed  at  Quebec  on  the  29th  of  May,  1838.  The 
history  of  the  administration  of  Canada  by  her  Majesty's  High 
Commissioner  furnishes  a  remarkable  proof  o£  how  great  and 

*  **  HaasMd,**  toI.  d.  col.  943. 
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salutary  changes  may  be  effected  in  the  government  of  a  great  de- 
pendency, by  the  union  of  firmness  and  conciliation,  and,  by  the  ap- 
plication of  liberal  political  principles  in  the  place  of  a  continued 
system  of  coercion  and  tutelage.  Lord  Durham  had  at  his  side  an 
adviser,  a  person  of  eminent  ability  and  wit4i  large  views  of  states- 
manship—Mr. Charles  Buller.  All  went  well  for  a  few  months. 
The  rebellion  was  dying  out.  The  French  population  had  given  up 
their  notion  of  being  supported  by  the  borderers  of  the  United 
States,  and  were  conciliated  by  seeing  that  no  difference  was  to  be 
made  between  British  and  French  subjects.  A  general  amnesty 
was  published,  and  measures  were  taken  for  inquiring  into  the 
feasibility  of  a  plan  for  constituting  a  Federal  Union  of  the  British 
North  American  provinces.  The.  measure  which  lord  Durham 
pursued  with  regard  to  the  dispos^  of  the  rebel  prisoners  was  suc- 
cessful in  the  colony,  but  obnoxious  to  many  of  influence  in  the 
legislature  of  Great  Britain.  By  an  ordinance  of  the  28th  of  June 
it  was  declared  that  eight  rebel  leaders  in  the  jail  of  Montreal  who 
had  acknowledged  their  guilt  should  be  transported  to  Bermuda ; 
that  sixteen  other  rebel  leaders  who  were  named  had  fled,  and  that 
if  any  of  either  class  should  return  without  permission,  and  be 
found  in  the  province;  they  should  suffer  death.  On  the  7th  of 
August  lord  Brougham  made  a  strong  attack  upon  what  he  de- 
scribed as  the  "  appalling  fact  of  fourteen  persons,  and  M.  Papi- 
neau  making  fifteen,  being  adjudged  to  suffer  death,  if  they 
appeared  in  Canada,  not  one  of  those  individuals  having  been 
previously  tried.  Such  a  proceeding  was  contrary  to  every  principle 
of  justice,  and  was  opposed  to  the  genius  and  spirit  of  English 
law,  which  humanely  supposed  every  accused  party  to  be  innocent 
until  he  was  proved  to  be  guilty."  *  On  the  loth  of  August  lord 
Melbourne  announced  that  her  Majesty's  Government  had  coun- 
selled the  disallowance  of  the  ordinance.  When  lord  Durham  re- 
ceived the  news  of  this  censure  of  his  administration  he  resolved 
to  resign  his  great  office  ;  and  on  the  9th  of  October  he  issued  a 
proclamation,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  Indemnity  Act  which 
lord  Brougham  had  proposed  and  carried,  which  proclamation  was 
a  humiliating  abrogation  of  the  ordinance  of  the  28th  of  June. 
Lord  Durham  at  the  same  time  published  a  document  in  which  he 
justified  the  policy  pursued  by  him  since  his  arrival  in  Canada,  and 
announced  his  determination  of  resigning  his  government.  He  did 
not  wait  to  obtain  leave  for  his.  return.  This  was  a  grave  error. 
He  arrived  home  in  a  ?tate  of  wretched  health,  produced  by  the  ir- 
ritation of  a  proud  and  sensitive  nature  working  upon  a  feeble  con* 

.  •  "  Haosard,"  voL  xh'v.  zoU  jojj. 
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stitution.  '  The  censure  implied  In  the  abrogation  of  the  ordinance 
of  lord  Durham  was  a  severe  measure  towards  a  man  whose  great 
hope*  was  to  have  secured  the  allegiance  and  prosperity  of 
Canada,  by  a  system  of  high  policy  which  was  utterly  opposed 
to  the  old  methods  of  colonial  government.  Great  lawyers  at 
home  differed  as  to  tlie  legality  of  the  course  which  he  pursued. 
The  eloquence  of  lord  Brougham  in  denouncing  it  as  an  illegal 
act  of  despotic  authority  met  with  supporters  amongst  those  who 
hated  lord  Durham's  liberal  policy.  He  came  home  a  broken- 
hearted man  ;  and  his  career,  which  might  otherwise  have  been  so 
glorious,  terminated  in  his  death  in  1840,  but  not  without  the 
noble  satisfaction  he  derived  from  establishing  his  policy  in  his 
counsels  to  his  successor,  Mr.  Poulett  Thompson.  During  the 
voyage  home  his  Report  on  the^ffairs  of  British  Nortli  America, 
which  is  attribjted  to  the  pen  of  his  friend  Mr.  Charles  Buller, 
was  in  great  part  prepared,  It  is  a  most  able  view,  not  only  of  the 
particular  circumstances  of  the  provinces  which  were  placed  un- 
der lord  Durham's  government,  but  generally  of  colonial  adminis- 
tration. A  passage  in  the  conclusion  of  this  Report  is  now  q£ 
hijrher  interest  than  the  occurrences  to  which  it  had  a  special  i"e£- 
erence.  "The  experiment  of  keeping  colonies  and  gp\^erning 
them  well  ought  at  least  to  have  'a  trial,  ere  w€  abandon  for  ever 
the  vast  dominion  which  m^ght  supply  the  wants  of  our  surplus 
population,  and  raise  up  millions  of  fresh  consumers  of  our  man- 
ufactures iand  producers  of  a  supply  f 01^  olir  watits.  The  warmest 
admirers,  and  the  strongest  opponents  of  republican  institutions, 
admit  Or  assert  that  the  amazing  prosperity  of  the  United  States 
is  less  owing  to  their  form  of  government,  than  to  the  unlimited 
supply  of  fertile  land,  which  maintains  sticceeding  geiterations  in 
an  undiminishing  affluence  of  fertile  soil.  A  region  as  large  and 
as  fertile  is  open  to  you?"  Majesty's  subject^  in  your  Majesty's 
American  dominions."  At  that  time  emigratTon  from  the  United 
Kingdom  was  upon  a  y^rV  limited  scale;  '  The  vast  resources  of 
Australia  wei^e  yet  undeveloped.  In  1837  the  emigrants  to  the 
North  American  colonies  were  about  30,000,  and  to  the  United 
States  36,000;  to  the  Australian  colonies  and  New  Zealand  the 
number  was  only  5,000:  In  1838  the  emigration  to  America  was 
reduced  to  one -fourth  of  the  amount  of  the  previous  year,  whilst 
tha.1  to  Australia  was  trebled.  From  181 5  to  1838  the  annual  aver- 
age ojE  emigrants  fo  all  places  during' the  i4  years  was  38,376. 
From  1839  t^  'S52>  vvhen  what  is  termed  the  Irish  Exodus  was  in 
full  operation,  and  the  gold  cTfscoveries'haS  oSen  made  in'Austra-' 
.  the  annual  average  diifihg'  the  f  4 "  years*  was    1 8 1 ,61 2.    The 
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realization  of  the  great  triumph  of  science  in  accomplishing  the 
passage  by  steam  power  alone  across  the  Atlantic  offered  new 
facilities  for  emigration.  The  first  vessels  which  solved  this  prob- 
lem were  the  "  Sirius  "  and  the  "  Great  Western  ;  "  the  one  having 
accomplished  the  voyage  to  New  York  in  twenty  days,  the  other 
in  sixteen  days.  We  may  conclude  this  rapid  notice  of  the  affairs 
of  our  American  colonies  by  stating  that,  after  a  series  of  defeats 
in  November,  especially  one  on  the  17th  near  Prescott  in  Upper 
Canada,  the  insurrection  was  wholly  suppressed.  In  1840  an  Act 
was  passed  for  the  union  of  the  provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada  as  one  province,  under  one  Legislative  Council  and  one 
Assembly. 

The  coronation  of  the  Queen  at  Westminster  Abbey  took  place 
on  the  28th  of  June.  The  splendours  which  had  attended  the  cor- 
onation of  George  the  Fourth  were  to  some  extent  dispensed  with. 
■  There  was  no  solemn  procession  of  the  Estates  of  the  Realm. 
There  was  no  banquet  in  Westminster  Hall,  with  its  accompany- 
ing feudal  services.  But  there  was  a  gorgeous  cavalcade  which 
more  than  realized  the  pomp  of  ancient  times,  when  the  king  came 
"from  the  Tower  of  London  to  his  Pah  ce  at  Westminster  through 
the  midst  of  the  Cit),  mounted  on  a  horse,  handsomely  habited, 
and  bare-headed,  in  the  sight  of  all  the  people."  Charles  the  Sec- 
ond was  the  last  king  who  thus  went  to  his  coronation  in  proces-. 
sion  from  the  Tower.  Queen  Victoria  went  ,from  Buckingham 
Palace  through  the  line  of  streets  from  Hyde  Park  Corner,  where' 
the  houses  were  not  hung  with  tapestry,  as  of  old,  but  where  gal-, 
leries  and  scaffolding  were  raised  throughout  the  line,  and  the 
windows  were  filled  with  ladies  whose  enthusiasm  was  as  hearty  as 
that  to  which  Elizabeth  bowed.  Never  were  the  streets  more 
crowded.  Never  were  the  cheers  of  an  enormous  multitude — ^. 
swelled,  it  is  said,  by  two  hundred  thousand  persons  from  the 
country — more  deafening  than  when  the  Queen  passed  along;  the 
last  of  a  cavalcade  in  which,  next  to  herj^elf^,  the  persons  most 
greeted  by  the  popular  voice  were  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and 
his  old  opponent  Marshal  Soult,  who  came  as  a  Special  Ambassa- 
dor on  this  occasion.  The  day  was  remarkabje,  not  only  for  the 
entire  absence  of  accidents,  but  for  the  wonderful  forbearance  of 
that  class  who  are  most  usually  active  on  public  occasions  ;  there 
being  only  seven  persons  brought  to  the  police  stations  for  picking: 
pockets^  The  day  was  observed  throughout  the  kingdom  as  a  gem-, 
eral  holiday ;  with  public  dinners,  feasts  to  the  poor,  and  brilliant 
illuminations.  .  Qa  this  oc.casion,  Avben  the  attadH«ent>of  the  peo- 
ple to  their  young  queen  was  so  universally  manifested,  some 
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might  recollect  an  eloquent  passage  of  a  speech  made  by  lord 
Brougham  in  the  House  of  Lords  six  months  before,  in  which  he 
qualified  his  opposition  to  some  of  the  details  of  the  Civil  List: 
"Not  anyone  among  you  all  can  rejoice  more  sincerely  than  I 
have  done  in  the  enthusiasm  of  affection  which  has  burst  from  aU 
her  subjects,  to  greet  the  accession  of  the  reigning  Monarch. 
They  have  generously  let  expectation  usurp  the  place  of  gratitude. 
They  have  taken  counsel  with  hope,  rather  than  experience.  For 
as  memory  scatters  her*  sweets  with  a  cold  and  churlish  hand,  it 
has  been  found  more  pleasing  to  array, the  object  of  the  general 
love  in  the  attire  of  fancy ;  and  as  fervent  a  devotion  has  been 
kindled  towards  the  yet  untried  ruler,  as  could  have  glowed  in  her 
people's  bosom  after  the  longest  and  most  glorious  reign,  in  which 
she  should  have  only  lived  and  only  governed  for  the  country's 
good  ;  by  some  chronic  miracle  escaping  all  error  and  all  failure, 
and  only  showering  down  blessings  upon  mankind.  1  heartily  re- 
joice in  this  enthusiasm,  and  I  do  not  complain  of  it  as  premature. 
I  rejoice  in  it  because  it  must  prove  delightful  to  the  royal  object 
of  it.  I  rejoice  still  more  because  I  know  that  it  will  stimulate  the 
queen  to  live  for  her  country,  in  order  to  earn  the  affections  which 
have  already  been  bestowed,  and  justify  the  opinion  which  has 
been  formed,  and  is  so  fondly  cherished  upon  trust.  But  most 
chiefly  do  I  rejoice,  because  it  extinguishes  for  ever  all  appre- 
hensions of  the  English  people's  loyalty  and  trustworthiness  ;  puts 
to  shame  all  who  would  represent  them  as  disaffected  towards 
monarchical  institutions ;  demonstrates  the  safety  of  entrusting 
them  with  an  ample  measure  of  political  rights;  and  teaches  to 
statesmen  this  great  practical  lesson,  that  the  more  we  extirpate 
abuse  from  our  system,  the  more  searching  we  make  our  reforms, 
the  more  we  endear  the  Constitution  to  the  people  by  making  them 
feel  its  benefits — the  safer  will  be  the  just  rights  of  the  monarch 
who  is  its  head,  and  the  stronger  will  be  the  allegiance  of  the  sub- 
ject who  cheerfully  obeys."  * 

Parliament  was  prorogued  by  the  Queen  in  person  on  the  i6th 
of  August.  The  chief  measures  which  had  occupied  the  discus- 
sions in  both  Houses  were  the  settlement  of  the  Civil  List  and  the 
state  of  Canada.  Other  measures,  which  provoked  less  conflict, 
were  not  less  important.  In  his  review  of  the  measures  of  the 
Session  the  Speaker  emphatically  dwelt  upon  the  provision  made 
for  the  destitute  in  Ireland.  He  said  that  no  measure  like  the  in- 
troduction of  a  Poor  Law  into  a  country  circumstanced  as  Ireland 
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is  with  respect  to  the  number  and  condition  of  its  population, 
could  be  proposed  without  incurring  heavy  responsibility  ;  but  that 
looking  at  what  had  been  done  on  this  subject  by  former  parlia- 
ments with  respect  to  England,  they  had  thought  that  the  time  was 
come  when  they  might  legislate  for  Ireland  with  safety  and  with  a 
reasonable  prospect  of  success.  The  Irish  Poor-L:iw  Statute  was 
in  great  degree  founded  upon  three  comprehensive  Reports  of  Mr. 
Nicholls.  The  Speaker  expressed  a  hope  that  the  execution  of 
that  most  important  law  would  be  watched  over  and  guided  by  the 
same  prudent  and  impartial  spirit  which  governed  the  deliberations 
which  led  to  its  enactment.  It  was  felt  by  every  one  conversant 
with  the  subject,  that  no  better  prospect  could  be  afforded  of  the 
probable  realization  of  this  hope  than  the  immediate  determination 
of  the  Government  that  Mr.  Nicholls  should  proceed  to  Ireland 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  new  law  into  operation,  which  he 
had,  in  great  part,  planned,  basing  it  upon  the  most  searching  in- 
quiry and  the  most  careful  consideration.  Amongst  the  other  im- 
portant measures  of  the  Session  were  a  mitigation  of  the  law  of 
Imprisonment  for  debt ;  the  abridgment  of  the  power  of  holding 
benefices  in  plurality ;  and  the  abolition  of  composition  for  tithes 
in  Ireland,  substituting  rent-charges  payable  by  those  who  had  a 
perpetual  interest  in  the  land.  In  his  Address  to  her  Majesty  the 
Speaker  adverted  to  "  the  improving  opinions  and  increasing 
knowledge  of  the  educated  classes  of  the  community."  He  prob- 
ably considered  that  the  time  was  distant  when  there  would  be 
"improving opinions  and  increasing  knowledge  "  amongst  the  bulk 
of  the  population  who  could  scarcely  be  recognized  as  **  educated 
classes."  A  circumstance  which  occurred  during  this  Session  fur- 
nished a  sufficient  proof  of  the  necessity  for  exertion  before  the 
labours  of  Parliament  to  maintain  respect  for  our  laws  and  institu- 
tions by  salutary  amendments  should  be  generally  appreciated. 

A  month  before  the  coronation  of  the  Queen,  that  manifesta- 
tion of  popular  ignorance  took  place  in  Kent,  to  which  we  alluded 
in  our  last  chapter.  The  Reports  of  the  parliamentary  discussions 
upon  the  subject  at  the  beginning  of  June  in  that  year,  are  under 
the  head  of  "Canterbury  Fanatics."  The  debates  to  which  these 
occurrences  gave  rise  were  little  more  than  personal  and  party 
squabbles  ;  except  in  the  argument  of  Mr.  Hume  that  such  an  ex- 
hibition of  brutal  ignorance,  in  a  district  within  fifty  miles  of  Lon-  - 
don,  where  the  people  were  surrounded  by  country  gentlemen  of 
great  wealth)  and  where  there  was  a  large  body  of  clergy,  presented 
an  occasion  for  endeavouring  to  arouse  the  government  to  the  ab^ 
tolute  necessity  of  a  comprehensive  system  of  education  for  the 
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people.*  Littk  as  the  attention  of  parliament  was  aroused  by  the 
proceedings  of  a  band  of  Kentish  fanatics,  the  notice  of  foreign 
countries  was  painfully  directed  towards  this  contradiction  of  our 
boasted  advance  in  civilization  as  an  event  almost  inconceivable  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century. f 

About  the  beginning  of  the  year  1S32  a  stranger  made  his  aj> 
pearance  at  Canterbury  who  attracted  a  good  deal  of  notice  by  his 
commanding  figure  and  handsome  features.  He  represented  him- 
self as  a  Jew,  which  character  was  in  some  degree  supported  by 
his  ample  beard  at  a  time  when  such  an  ornament  was  not  common 
amongst  Englishmen^  He  gradually  put  forth  pretensions  of  su- 
perior sanctity,  and  mysteriously  intimated  that  he  had  a  mission 
to  fulfil  of  no  common  nature.  Devotees  soon  surrounded  him, 
not  wholly  of  the  lowest  and  most  ignorant  class,  but  comprising  a 
few  having  wealth  and  respectable  position.  Parliament  was  pro- 
rogued in  August  of  that  year,  after  the  passing  of  the  ^Reform 
Bill,  and  the  electors  of  Canterbury  began  to  look  out  for  proper 
persons  to  represent  their  opinions,  whether  Reforming  or  Con- 
servative. The  handsome  Jew  had  then  become  sir  William 
Courtenay,  the  expectant  heir  of  great  estates,  and  a  Knight  of 
Malta.  There  were  two  candidates  for  the  suffrages  of  the  citizens 
in  the  ministerial  interest — the  Hon.  Richard  Watson  and  viscount 
Fordwich.  Two  Conservative  Baronets  came  forward  to  oppose 
them,  but  quickly  withdrew.  No  other  candidate  of  known  char- 
acter appearing  in  the  field,  a  knot  of  citizens  calling  themselves 
Conservatives  put  forward  sir  Willianv  Courtenay.  He  came  on 
the  hustings  in  a  velvet  coat,  "  like  a  mountebank,"  said  some  ir- 
reverent newspapers.  He  was  proposed  and  seconded  at  the  elec- 
tion by  two  Conservative  tradesmen ;  members  of  the  liberal  pro- 
fessions, and  even  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  all  of 
Conservative  politics,  voted  for  him;  J  and  the  adventurer,  who 
was  manifestly  an  impostor  or  a  madman,  actually  obtained  three 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  votes.  Such  was  the  undiscriminating 
violence  of  party  feelings  at  the  crisis  of  our  great  Constitutional 
Reform.  Defeated  in  the  object  of  his  ambition  he  retired  to 
Heme  Bay,  which  was  then  more  distinguished  as  a  resort  of 
smugglers  than  as  a  fashionable  watering-place.     In  some  affray 
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t  See  *' Annuaire  Historiqu«"  for  1838,  p.  487. — This  most  extntordinary  episode  in 
the  Ivi&tory  of  the  drst  ycAr  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria  appearing  to  us  as  something 
more  important  than  a  mere  outbreak  of  local  fanaticism,  we  thought  it  our  duty  to  as- 
certain W  i)ersonaI  inquiry  if  any  elucidation  of  these  eTent»cocdd  be  obtained  trom  fht« 
Bfewe»  stiU  living  ni  the  dkitnct  wha-e  tbiey  iscciined. 
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betweea  the  coastguard  and  a  band  of  these  free-traders,  sir  WiK 
liam  Courtenay  came  forward  as  a  witness ;  subjected  himself  by 
his  evidence  to  an  indictment  for  perjury  ;  and  having  been  con- 
victed under  his  proper  name  of  John  Nicholis  Thom  was  sentenced 
to  a  term  of  imprisonment.  He  underwent  some  portion  of  the 
penalty  of  the  law  until  his  extravagances  rendered  it  necessary  to 
transfer  his  safe  keeping  from  the  County  Prison  to  the  County 
Lunatic  Asylum.  In  the  fourth  year  of  Thorn's  confinement, 
namely,  in  August,  1837,  his  father  and  mother-in-law  presented 
themselves  to  lord  John  Russell,  the  Home  Secretary,  who  was  re- 
siding at  Kndsleigh  in  Devonshire,  to  express  their  deep  distress 
at  the  continued  confinement  of  their  son ;  stating  that  they  had 
been  told  by  bis  keepers  that  there  was  no  danger  likely  to  arise 
from  his  liberation;  promising  that  the  utmost  care  should  be 
taken  of  him  by  themselves ;  and  affirming  that  he  had  sufficient 
property  to  pay  for  any  expense  attending  upon  such  care.*  Upon 
these  assurances  lord  John  Russell,  in  his  official  capacity  took 
measures  for  obtaining  Thom's  release  ;  and  having  recommended 
that  a  pardon  should  be  granted  in  the  case  of  the  prisoner,  which 
was  equivalent  to  an  order  for  his  discharge,  he  was  taken  away 
from  the  asylum  in  October  by  some  person  not  accustomed  to  the 
treatment  of  lunatics.  The  visiting  justices  had  not  opposed  this 
discharge.  During  the  winter  of  1837,  and  the  spring  of  1838,  the 
unfortunate  man,  who  had  been  described  by  the  medical  superin- 
tendent of  the  asylum  simply  as  a  lunatic  fancying  himself  a  knight, 
and  having  a  right  to  an  estate  and  to  a  castle,  was  living  in  farm- 
houses and  cottages  in  a  rural  district  between  Canterbury  and 
Faversham,  and  there  acquired  a  most  extraordinary  influence  over 
the  deluded  people  amongst  whom  he  dwelt.  From  the  subsequent 
parliamentary  proceedings  connected  with  this  case,  it  appeared 
that  Thom  had  been  engaged  in  extensive  mercantile  transactions, 
in  Cornwall;  had  left  Truro  for  Liverpool  in  May,  1832,  for  the 
purpose  of  selling  a  quantity  of  malt ;  and  after  having  written  a  sane 
and  affectionate  letter  to  hia  wife,  had  neyer  returned  to  his  home 
with  the  money  derived  from  this  sale,  and  had  passed  entirely  out 
of  the  notice  of  his  family  whilst  he  was  pursuing  the  higli  destinies 
of  sir  William  Courtenay. 

On  the  pleasant  high  road  to  London,  about  six  miles  from 
Canterbury,  is  the  village  of  Boughton-under-Blean,  Oa  the  right 
of  the  road  before  reaching  Bougiiton  is  an  extensive  wood  called 
Bosenden.  The  parish  of  Heme  Hill  on  the  north  adjoins  Bough- 
too,  as  does  Dunkirkville,  a  populous  non-parochial  place,  on  the 

*  Lord  John  Riisseir<fi  Statexoent,  Hansard,  vol.  xliii.  col.  X099. 
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south.  Botighton  Church  is  a  mile  from  the  village.  The  haroleti 
of  Goodnestone,  Graveney,  and  Selling  He  at  short  distances 
around.  No  district  can  present  a  more  thoroughly  English  char- 
acter of  quiet  beauty.  Broad  meadows,  rich  com  and  clover  lands, 
hawrthom  hedges  bursting  into  blossom,  scattered  cottages  with 
pretty  gardens,  farmhouses  with  apple  and  cherry  orchards — the 
scene  altogether,  such  as  we  beheld  it  on  a  morning  of  May, 
seemed  of  all  others  the  most  ill-suited  for  such  a  tragedy  as  had 
been  here  witnessed  on  a  similar  May  Morning.  The  winter  of 
1837-8  was  one  of  extraordinary  severity.  The  spring  was  cold 
and  raw.  The  price  of  wheat  was  steadily  rising.  The  lalx)urers 
were  suffering  through  the  inclement  season,  and  both  farmers 
and  labourers  were  complaining  of  the  operation  of  the  new  Poor 
Law  which  compelled  the  employer  to  pay  wages  to  his  "labourers 
instead  of  sending  them  to  the  poor-rates,  and  which  refused  relief 
to  the  able-bodied  except  under  the  workhouse  test.  Sir  William 
Courtenay,  as  he  was  still  called,  went  about  amongst  the  discon- 
tented of  both  classes,  to  proclaim  himself  a  great  social  Reformer. 
He  told  the  labourers  that  all  laws  were  made  for  their  oppression, 
and  that  their  greatest  enemy  was  the  new  Poor  Law.  He  told 
the  farmers  that  they  were  oppressed  by  their  landlords,  n  '  that 
the  time  would  come  when  they  should  live  upon  the  land  without 
pa)'ing  rent.  On  such  matters  his  harangues  on  the  village-gieen, 
or  around  the  blacksmith's  shop,  were  not  essentially  different 
from  what  Mr.  Fielden  the  member  for  Oldham,  and  his  friends 
Mr.  Feargus  O'Connor  and  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Stephens  were  telling 
the  people  at  Manchester  at  this  very  time,  calling  upon  them  to 
shed  the  last  drop  of  their  blood  rather  than  submit  to  that  law  of 
devils  which  had  filled  the  country  with  P<  or  Law  Bastiles,  which 
were  intended  to  be  a  chain  of  barracks  to  be  garrisoned  by  the 
military  and  by  Russell's  Rural  Police.  *  But  Courtenay  had  £ar 
more  powerful  means  of  arousing  the  ignorant  than  those  pos- 
sessed by  the  common  demagogues  who  afflicted  die  land  in  the 
first  decade  of  the  reign  of  Victoria.  He  told  them  that  not  only 
was  his  worldly  rank  so  great  that  he  was  to  s«t  on  her  Majesty's 
right  hand  on  the  approaching  day  of  the  coronation,  but  that  he 
was  really  the  Messiah ;  that  no  harm  could  befall  him  whatever 
force  came  forth  against  him ;  that  if  he  anointed  them  with  oil  and 
gave  them  the  sacrament  no  bullet  could  touch  them ;  but  that  if 
they  disobeyed  his  commands  he  should  rain  fire  and  brimstone  upon 
them  and  then  call  them  to  judgment.  At  the  entrance  of  Bough« 
ton  village  there  is  a  little  public-house,  the  Woodman's  HalL     la 

•  "  Spectator."  Jtme  9,  1838. 
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a  room  of  that  house  the  frantic  impostor  used  to  perform  his  im- 
pious rites.  The  old  landlord,  with  whom  we  conversed,  dfd  not 
like  to  acknowledge  his  share  in  this  fanaticism,  but  )je  was  not 
unwilling  to  speak  of  the  tall  and  stout  man  whom  he  had  heard 
preach  of  a  Sunday  afternoon — "Oh!  he  was  a  fine  man,  and 
talked  so  grand  "  It  was  Monday  morning  the  28th  of  May  when 
the  landlord  of  the  Wo"odman*s  Hall  saw  Courtenay  coming  over 
the  fields  from  Fairbrook,  a  yeoman's  house  where  he  was  har- 
boured. There  were  many  people  with  him  whom  he  compelled 
to  go  on,  as  he  threatened  to  shoot  them  if  they  hung  back,  for  he 
had  two  pistols  in  his  hand.  Away  they  went,  and  four  days  after 
the  old  publican  had  heard  him  preach  that  he  was  the  Messiah, 
he  saw  him  lying  dead  in  Bosenden  Wood  with  many  others  who 
fell  with  him.     "  Ah  ;  it  was  a  sad  job." 

At  the  head  of  a  large  troop  of  willing  or  terrified  followers, 
about  a  hundred  in  number,  Courtenay  sallied  forth  from  Bough- 
ton  on  that  morning  of  the  28th  of  May,  with  a  flag  of  white  and 
blue  and  the  device  of  a  rampant  lion.  A  broken  loaf  was  also 
carried  upon  a  pole.  They  marched  by  one  of  the  petty  byroads 
to  Goodnestone  near  Faversham.  Here  some  of  the  multitude  at- 
tempted the  old  and  ready  process  of  redressing  their  wrongs  by 
putting  a  lighted  match  to  a  bean-stack ;  but  lo,  it  would  not  burn ; 
and  this  was  a  miracle  wrought  by  the  power  of  him  they  worship-^ 
ped.  To  Heme  Hill  they  next  proceeded;  where  Courtenay  re- 
quired that  his  people  should  be  fed,  and  without  delay  their  wants 
were  supplied.  Sometimes  praying  with  the  fanatics  on  their 
knees, — occasionally  performing  some  piece  of  imposture,  such  as 
firing  at  a  star  to  bring  it  down, — he  led  them  into  Bosenden 
Wood.  The  night  was  coming  on,  and  before  the  people  dis- 
persed he  sai<l  they  shoufd  have  music  from  heaven  to  attest  his 
mission.  There  was  method  in  his  madness,  for  tliere  was  a  con- 
federate up  a  tree  with  a  flute.  Supper  was  given  them  at  a  farm- 
house, and  they  slept  in  the  barns.  An  intelligent  tradesman  of 
middle  age  who  lives  in  Boughton  parish,  on  the  road  to  Heme 
Hill,  described  to  us  the  movements  of  Courtenay  and  his  fol- 
lowers on  that  day.  He  knew  most  of  those  who  believed  in  him 
and  were  amongst  his  train.  They  were  not  all  ignorant  labourers. 
There  were  small  farmers  amongst  them,  with  some  of  whom 
Courtenay  had  been  living,  going  about  from  house  to  house. 
Tney  not  only  had  confidence  in  his  divine  mission,  but  were  as- 
sured that  every  man  should  have  an  estate  in  land,  and  should 
enjoy  plenty,  as  well  as  eternal  happiness.  Many  of  the  more  de* 
cent  p^i^ple  who  foilowed  him.were  at  the  present  time  ashamed  to 
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5>peak  of  it.  There  was  one  who  was  now  an  office-bearer  in  a 
Wesleyan  congregation  who  would  speak  frankly  of  the  circum- 
stances, and  acknowledge  the  folly  of  which  he  had  been  -guilty. 
But  the  greater  number  of  the  rabble  were  horribly  ignorant. 
They  could  not  well  be  otherwise.  At  Dunkirk,  witli  a  large  pop^ 
ulation,  there  was  then  no  cliurch  and  no  clergyman.  There  were 
no  National  or  Lancasterian  schools  for  the  children  in  any  of  the 
villages.  The  people  were  utterly  neglected  by  their  rich  and  ed- 
ucated neighbours.  The  Wesleyans  had  their  meetings  m  cot- 
tages, but  they  had  then  no  chapel:  The  statements  of  this  sensi- 
ble tailor  of  Bough  ton  were  perfectly  in  accordance^ith  the  de- 
tails of  the  education  of  this  district  presented  by  Mr.  Wyse 
in  parliament  in  1839.  ^^^  o^  fifty-one  families  at  Heme  Hill 
there  were  forty-five  persons  above  the  age  of  fourteen,  of  which 
number  only  eleven  could  read  and  write.  Forty- two  out  of  a 
hundred  and  seventeen  chiklrcn  were  at  school,  but  tliey  learnt 
little,  and  those  who  had  left  school  and  could  once  read  the  New 
Testament  could  not  do  so  now..  The  Sunday  schools  were  inefr 
fic.ient,  as  the  children  could  never  be  brought  to  connect  what 
they  learned  with  their  practice  in  life.  In  the  villc  of  Dunkirk 
there  were  a  hundred  and  thirteen  chiklren,  of  whom  only  tei^ 
could  read  and  write,  thirteen  could  do. so  a  little,  and  the  remain- 
der not  at  all.  Of  a  hundred  and  nineteen  children  in  Boughton, 
thirty-two  attended  the  Sunday  school,  but  only  seven  went  to  a 
school  where  writing  wajs.  taught.  ^  All  with  whom  we  conversed 
were  strongly  impressed  with  the  belief  that  the  occurrences  which 
they  deplored  were  wholly  attributable  to  the  neglect  of  education, 
and  to  the  indifference  of  the  superior  classes  *  to  the  welfare  of 
their  poorer  neighbours-  Out  of  evil  comes  good,  said  an  hooest 
wjieelwright  of  Selling.  After  the  outbreak  the  Dunkirk  gentry 
built  a  church,  Tlue  Boughton. people  were  ashamed  of  what  Dun* 
kirk  people  did,  and  built  a  National  school.  Clerg/  and  Dis- 
senters bestirred  themselves,  and  church,  chapel,  and  scliools  in  a 
few  years  rose,  up  and  flourished. 

With  tlie  dawn  of  the  29th  of  May  the  fanatics  were  on  their 
march  from  Bosenden  Wood.  Along  the  great  road  they  tramped 
for  ten  miles  till  they  reached  .Sittingbourne— along  that  road 
where  the  fields  on  each  side  looked  like  one  garden  to  the  for- 
eigner who  travelled  frpm  Dover — along  that  road  which  exhibited 

•  Hansard,  vol.  xlviii.  col.  538.  These  stHistks,  quoted  ty>f r.  Wyse,  were  furnished 
from  a  Report  made  to  the  Central  Society  of  Education  on  the  State  of  the  Peasantry 
•t^BoBKhtDO.' Heme  HiU;  nd-.tlftrTmft  df  ViuOdtk,  alid^  Xtaiklerbttty,  byi^.- lianiel^ 
Esq.,  published  in  1838, 
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such  beauty  to  the  eyes  of  a  sanguinary  republican  in  1792  that  he 
exclaimed,  "Oh,  what  a  pity,  what  a  pity,  if  they  set' about  to 
revolutionize  this  fine  country/'  *  If  the  iijnorant  enthusiasts  who 
followed  an  impious  madman  along  that  road  in  1S38  had  gathered 
in  any  formidable  riumbcrs,  there  miglit  have  been  scenes  even 
worse  than  the  davs  of  terror  in  France, — scenes  that  would  have 
revived  the  memories  of  the  Anabaptists  of  Mlinster.  John  Thorn 
and  John  Matthias  present  a  remarkable  pirallol  in  their  fates. 
The  baker  who  made  himself  master  of  MUnster,  and  caUing  liim- 
self  its  king,  undertook  with  thirty  followers  to  disperse  a  military 
force  which  came  against  him,  perished  with  all  around  him  at  the 
first  onset  with  rec^ular  soldiery.  The  factor  of  Truro,  who  .styled 
himself  king  of  Kent,  stood  up  to  do  battle  with  a  detachment  of 
the  45th  Foot  regiment,  who  had  seen  a  hundred  fights,  and  he 
and  eight  of  his  wretched  disciples  fell  at  the  first  volley.  The 
circumstances  of  the  catastrophe  may  be  shortly  told.  From 
Sittingbourne  the  rabble  marched  during  two  cUys  through  a 
circle  of  vilages  on  the  south  of  the  great^  road  —  Newnham, 
Eastling,  Throwley,  Sheldwich,  Lees,  Selling.  The  leader  prayed 
and  preached  —  promised  and  denounced  —  the  peasants  knelt — 
they  obtained  food  at  yeomen's  houses — they  gathered  more  and 
more  in  numbers — farm-labourers  quitted  their  field-work— wo'mei^ 
threw  down  their  hoes  and  left  the  beans  unweeded.  The  third 
night  closed  upon  this  mad  march  as  they  once  more  entered 
Bosenden  "Wood,  and  lav  down  in  barns  or  under  the  leafv  cano- 
pies  of  that  spring-time.  On  Thursday  morning  the  .31st,  three 
men  appeared  in  the  camp  to  search  for  a  farmer's  labourer  who 
had  been  seduced  from  his  employment  to  follow  a  man  who 
promised  that  all  should  have  plenty  without  work.  One  of  these, 
a  constable,  bore  a  warrant  to  arrest  the  servant  who  had  offended 
against  the  law.  Thom'tookas  effectiiar  a  method  to  resist  in- 
truders as  did  his  great  predecessor  Cade  when  he  hanged  the 
clerk  of  Chatham — Thom  instantly  shot  the  constable.  Drawinsf 
his  sword,  he  hacked  the  body  of  his  victim,  and  cried  out  to  the 
people,  "Now,  am  I  not  your  Saviour?*'  Two  of  the  fanatics 
tlien  knelt  at  his  feet.  One  of  them,  who  still  lives  to  repent  his 
folly  as  he  quickly  repented  it  for  a  year  in  "Maidstone  g^ol,  w'as 
asked  by  Thom  whether  he  would  follow  him  in  the  body,  or  go 
home  and  follo^y  him  in  heart;  upon  which  he  sprang  to  'his  feet 
ancj  ejiClaimed^  ,**  Oh  be  joyful — the  Saviour  has  accepted  me — Go, 
go  on — till  I  drop  I'll  follow  .thee..".  iThc,  murder  of  Mears,  the^ 
constable,  caused  a  mcsse'no;er  to  be  sent  to  Canterbury  for  mili- 

♦  -.P  :  .  .  .  --    .»wN    -  ^ 
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tary  aid.  A  party  of  a  hundred  men  immediately  marched  in  two 
divisions.  One  division  under  major  Armstrong  proceeded  into 
the  centre  of  the  thick  wood,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  road. 
Here  a  party  of  fifty  or  sixty  men  made  their  appearance,  led  on 
by  one  who  answered  the  description  of  the  person  called  Courte- 
nay.  Lieutenant  Bennett,  with  hisr  section  of  the  soldiers,  ad- 
vanced towards  these  men,  one  of  whom  carried  a  white  flag.  The 
lieutenant  and  the  leader  of  the  fanatics  each  advanced  till  they 
were  within  two  rods  of  each  other.  Courtenay  commenced  run- 
ning; jumped  over  the  trunk  of  *  a  tree  ;  there  was  a  shot;  and 
lieutenant  Bennett  fell.  The  soldiers  screamed  with  horror;  there 
was  rush  upon  them  with  blud<Tjeons  by  the  frantic  rabble,  led  on 
by  Courtenay ;  another  man  was  sl>ot  by  them  ;  the  command  was 
given  to  the  soldiers  to  fire  ;  Courtenay  and  eight  others  of  the 
rioters  were  killed ;  several  were  severely  wounded.  Those  who 
did  not  fly  in  time  were  apprehended,  and  were  subsequently  tried. 
Three  were  sentenced  to  death,  which  was  commuted  for  trans- 
portation; and  six  others  were  imprisoned  for  a  year.  The 
wretched  cause  of  this  bloodshed  and  misery,  at  once  madman  and 
impostor,  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  Heme  Hill.  Not  a 
stone  marks  where  he  lies  under  the  green  turf.  But  years  passed 
over  before  the  peasants  ceased  to  visit  that  grave,  firmly  believing 
his  coming  to  life  again  would  take  place,  although  the  promise  he 
had  given  to  the  poor  woman  who  lived  in  the  farm  in  the  wood 
that  if  he  were  killed,  and  she  poured  water  on  his  face,  he  would 
assuredly  revive,  was  not  fulfilled. 

Three  hundred  years  before  these  events  there  was  a  display 
of  fanaticism  of  a  very  different  nature  at  Adlington,  in  Kent,  not 
twenty  miles  from  Bosenden  Wood.  Elizabeth  Barton  belonged 
to  an  age  "  when  the  pretensions  to  miraculous  powers,  which  still 
lingered  round  the  shrines  of  a  thousand  saints  and  martyrs,  im- 
posed to  some  extent  upon  the  clearest  understandings."*  The 
statute,  by  which  she  and  five  others  were  attainted,  states  that 
she  deluded  by  her  false  revelations  a  great  multitude  of  the 
king's  subjects  "  inclined  to  newfangleness."  The  followers  of 
John  Thorn  were  also  inclined  to  newfangleness  ;  but  their  fanati- 
cism was  not  connected  with  the  superstitions  of  a  perishing  faith 
or  the  devices  of  a  cunning  priesthood.  It  was  the  ignorance  that 
had  no  foundation  of  religious  belief  or  secular  knowledge ;  the 
ignorance  that  had  not  been  reached  by  the  divine  or  the  school- 
master ;  the  ignorance  which  was  a  reproach  to  the'  nation,  and 
especially  discreditable  to  the  richly  endowed  Church  under  whos« 

*  Aftit,  vol.  \u  p.  354. 
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proudest  seat  of  Christian  instruction  such  a  state  of  society  had 
grown  up.  Although  forming  an  exceptional  illustration  of  th6 
degrees  in  which  knowledge  had  advanced  during  the  nineteenth 
century,  these  events  are  yet  suggestive  of  how  much  was  required 
to  be  done  before  England  should  arrive  at  the  state  of  social  im- 
provement which  marks  the  greatest  difference  between  the  first 
year  and  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria. 

When  the  Parliament  was  opened  by  the  Queen  on  the  5th  of 
February,  1839,  a  passage  in  the  Royal  Speech  had  reference  to  a 
state  of  domestic  afifairs  which  presented  an  unhappy  contrast  to 
the  universal  loyalty  which  marked  the  period  of  the  Coronation. 
Her  Majesty  said  :  "  I  have  observed  with  pain  the  persevering 
efforts  which  have  been  made  in  some  parts  of  the  country  to 
excite  my  subjects  to  disobedience  and  resistance  to  the  law,  and 
to  recommend  dangerous  and  illegal  practices."  Chartism,  which 
for  ten  subsequent  years  occasionally  agitated  the  country,  had 
then  begun  to  take  root.  On  the  previous  12th  of  December  a 
proclamation  had  been  issued  against  illegal  Chartist  assemblies, 
several  of  which  had  been  held,  says  the  proclamation,  **  after  sun- 
set by  torch  light."  The  persons  attending  these  meetings  were 
armed  with  guns  and  pikes ;  and  demagogues,  such  as  Feargus 
O'Connor  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stephens  at  Bury,  addressed  the 
people  in  the  most  inflammatory  language.  The  existence  of 
Chartism  was  a  painful  and  almost  an  appalling  fact,  of  far  deeper 
significance  than  the  discontent^ of  ignorant  masses  of  the  manu- 
facturing population  stirred  up  by  unscrupulous  leaders.  Thinking 
men  felt  that  there  was  something  rotten  in  the  composition  of 
society — a  gangrene  that  must  be  removed  before  the  body  politic 
could  be  sound  and  healthful.  The  state  of  the  labouring  classes 
was  the  subject  of  anxious  solicitude,  in  their  want  of  employment 
or  their  low  wages,  partly  arising  out  of  the  great  changes  pro- 
duced by  scientific  applications  to  industry,  at  a  time  when  an  un- 
sound commercial  and  fiscal  policy  forbade  the  developments  of 
skill,  under  the  influence  of  increasing  caphal,  to  be  a  general 
blessing.  The  evils  of  unrestricted  competition,  in  its' 'operation 
upon  a  superabundant  population  of  artisans"~and  factory  workmen, 
were  then  very  slightly  mitigated  by  any  considerate  feelings  of 
the  employer  for  the  employed.  There  was  no  sympathy, — there 
was  in  most  parts  a  jealous  antagonism,— between  tlie  two  classes. 
Dr.  Arnold  wrote  to  a  friend  in  1839,  "  Men  do  not  think  of  the 
fearful  state  in  which  we  are  living.  If  they  could  once  be  brought 
to  notice  and  to  appreciate  the  evil,  I  should  not  even  yet  despair 
that  the  remedy  may  be  found  and  applied  ;  even  though  it  is  the 
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solution  of  the  most  difficult  problem  ever  yet  proposed  to  man's 
wisdom,  and  the  greatest  triumph  over  selfishness-  ever  yet  re- 
quired of  his  virtue."*  It  was  seen,  however  imperfectly,  at  tliat 
period,  what  a  resource  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  possessed 
against  the  evils  of  over  population,  —  against  the  terrible  com- 
petition for  a  bit  of  potato  ground,  or  for  a  hand-loom,  or  for  a 
seat  in  a  tailor's  pestilent  garret — in  all  which  forms  of  unprofit- 
able labour  there  wa^  the  sweat  of  the  brow  but  not  the  eai:ning  of 
the  bread.  These  sufferings  were  taking  place  *'in  a  world  where 
Canadian  forests  stand  unfelled,  boundless  plains  and  prairies  un- 
broken with  the  plough  ;  on  the  west  and  on  the  east,  green  desert 
spaces  never  yet  made  white  with  corn ;  and  to  the  over-crowded 
little  western  nook  of  Europe,  our  Terrestrial  Planet,  nine-tenths 
of  it  yet  vacant  or  tenanted  by  nomades,  is  still  crying.  Come  and 
till  me,  come  and  reap  me !"  t  The  eloquent  expounder  of  the 
miseries  of  that  unhappy  lime  has  a  hopeful  prophecy  of  a  better 
future  :  "  Is  it  not  as  if  this  swelling,  simmering,  never  resting 
Europe  of  ours  stood,  once  more,  on  the  verge  of  an  expansion 
without  parallel;  struggling,  struggling  like  a  mighty  tree  again 
about  to  burst  in  the  embrace  of  summer,  and  shoot  forth  broad 
frondent  boughs  wliic  1  would  fill  the  vvhole  earth  ?  A  disease  ;  but 
the  noblest  of  all, — as  of  her  who  is  in  pain  and  sore  travail,  but  tra- 
vails that  she  may  be  a  mother,  and  say,  Behold,  there  is  anew  Man 
born!"t  It  was  not  only  the  benevolent  schoolmaster  and  the 
philosophic  man  of  letters  who  were  perplexed  by  the  condition  of 
the  working-classes.  M.  Guizot  records  that  in  his  first  inter- 
course with  sir  Robert  Peel  in  1840,  what  struck  him  most  of  all 
was  sir  Robert's  constant  and  earnest  solicitude  with  regard  to  the 
condition  of  the  labouring  classes  in  England.  **  There  is,"  he 
often  said,  **  too  much  suffering  and  too  much  perplexity  in  the 
condition  of  the  working  classes;  it  is  a  disgrace  as  well  as  a 
danger  to  our  civilization;  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  render  their 
condition  less  hard  and  less  precarious.  We  cannot  do  everything, 
far  from  it ;  but  we  can  do  something,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  do  all 
that  we  can."  §  Was  sir  Robert  Peel  then  thinking  that  the  time 
might  come  when  he  should  "  leave  a  name  sometimes  remember- 
ed with  expressions  of  goodwill  in  the  abodes  of  those  whose  lot 
it  is  to  labour,  and  to  earn  their  daily  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their 
brow,  when  they  shall  recruit  their  exhausted  strength  with  abund- 

•  *'  Life,"  vol.  ii.  p.  ^64. 

t  Carlyle — "Chartism,"  p.  112.  %  /Hd.f'pp.  iia,  flj. 

§  Guizot—**  Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,"  p.  83. 
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ant  and  untaxed  food,  the  sweeter  because  ft  is  no  longer  leavened 
ivnth' a  sense  of  injustice  ?"*  '  "' 

The  document  called  "The  People's -Charter,**  xvhich  was  em- 
bodied in  the  form  of  a  Bill  in  183S,  comprised  six  points — univer- 
sal suffrage,  excluding,  however,  women  ;  division  of  the  I  nited 
Kingdom  Into  equal  electoral  districts  ;  vote  by  ballot ;  annual 
parliaments  ;  no  property  qualificd(i(5n  for  members  ;  and  a  pay- 
ment to  every  member  fof  his  legislative  services.  These  prin- 
ciples so  quickly  recommended  thefnselves  to  the  worlcir  g  classes, 
^Irat  in  the  session  of  1839  ^^^  number  of  signatures  to  a  petition 
presented  to  Parliament  was  upwards  of  a  millibn  and  a  quarter. 
The  middle  classes  almost  universally  looked  with  extreme  jealousy 
and  apprehension  upon  any  attempt  for  an"  extension  of  the  fran- 
<;hts^.  The  Upptr  classes  for  the  most  part  regarded  the  proceed'- 
Ings  of  the  Chartists  with  a  contempt  which  scarcely  concealed 
^heir  fears.  This  large  section  of  the  working  population  very 
soon  became  divided  into  what  were  called  physical-force  Chartists 
and  moral-force  Chartists.  As  a  natural  consequence,  the  prin. 
'Ciples  and  acts  of  the  pliysical-force*  Chartists  disgusted  every 
supporter  of  order  and  of  the  rights  of  property,  and  left  the  whole 
educated  community  very  unwilling'fo  sanction  any  measure  which 
"W^uld  rectify  the  anomaly  of  which  marty  sound-hearted  and 
right-thinking  working  men  complained,  —  that  the  Refcirm  Bill 
i}i  1832  had  setup  an  intldious  and  irrational  barrier  agai  fist  the 
•claim  of  the  artisan  to  the  rights  of  citizenship;  and  had  settled 
the  question  as  to  who  was  qniltfied  to  choose  a  representatfi'e  in 
Parliament  by  the  arbitrary  and  var^'ing  test  of  occupying  a  tene- 
ment af  an  annual  rent  of  Ten  Pounds.  'There  werfe  many  6f  the 
Ifcst  men  amongst  a  class  rapidly* growing  into  the  abillt)''to  judge 
temperately*  and  honestly  on  all  political  qttestions  who  deeply  felt 
this  exclusion:  arid  thev  resented  it  the  more  when  thev  were  con- 
founded  with  the  physical-force  slaves  of  the  brutal  demagogues 
that  disturbed 'England  in  1839. 

'  At  the  operiin  jof  Parliament  it  was  stated  In  the  Queen*.^  Speech 
that  in  the  West  Indies  the  i>erTod  fixed  by  law  for  the  final  and 
complete  emancipation  of  the  negroes  had  been  anticipated  by 
'Act!>  of  the  Colonial  legislatures ;  and  that  the  transition  from  the 
temporary  system  of  a])prenticeshfp  to  i?ntire  freedom  had  takert 
place  v^ithout  any  disturbance  of  public  nrd^r  and  tranquilHt}-.  But 
?kTthough  the 'emancipation  had  taken  pla(^e  without  anj' excesses  on 
•the  part  of  those  who  had  now  become  free  men,  responsible  only 
to  tht  laws,  the  planters  of  Jamaica  were  in  a  state  df  fnoody  dis- 

•  Sir  R.  t*feeVs  Speech  on  the  resignation  of  Ministers,  June  19,  1846. 
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content  at  the  altered  relations  between  the  capitalist  and  the 
labourer,  and  they  testified  their  displeasure  by  opposition,  often 
frivolous  and  always  stubborn,  to  the  desire  of  the  Imperial  govern- 
ment to  protect  the  negroes  from  cruelties  and  oppressions.  Locsd 
legislation  came  to  a  stand.  Lord  Melbourne  and  his  colleagues 
determined  to  adopt  a  strong  measure,  by  proposing  to  Parliament 
a  suspension  of  the  Constitution  of  Jamaica  for  five  years,  during 
which  period  the  affairs  of  the  colony  would  be  administered  by  a 
provisional  government.  A  motion  to  this  effect  was  brought  for- 
ward on  the  9th  of  April  by  Mr.  Labouchere.  It  was  a  great  occar 
sion  for  a  trial  of  the  strength  of  parties.  Counsel  were  heard  at  the 
bar  of  the  House  of  Commons  against  the  bill,  and  it  was  not  till 
the  6th  of  May  that  the  parliamentary  discussions  on  this  subject 
were  brought  to  a  close  by  a  division  in  which  two  hundred  and 
ninety-four  voted  with  the  ministry  and  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
nine  against  them.  This  slender  majority  showed  ujwn  how  frail 
a  foundation  rested  the  tenure  of  office  by  the  Melbourne  ministry. 
On  the  7th  of  May  lord  John  Russell  announced  the  resignation  of 
ministers  upon  the  ground  of  not  having  such  support  and  such  con- 
fidence in  the  House  of  Commons  as  would  enable  them  efficiently 
to  carry  on  the  public  business.  Upon  the  resignation  of  her  ser- 
vants the  Queen  had  consulted  the  duke  of  Wellington,  who  reconi- 
mended  that  sir  Robert  Peel  should  be  sent  for.  The  attempt  to 
form  a  new  administration  failed,  and  lord  Melbourne  and  his  col- 
leagues returned  to  power  in  a  week.  On  the  13th  sir  Robert  Peel, 
having  received  her  Majesty's  permission  to  explain  the  circum- 
stances under  which  he  had  relinquished  the  attempt  to  form  an 
administration,  made  that  explanation  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  Queen's  most  ingenuous  truthfulness  was  conspicuous  in 
these  negotiations.  Her  Majesty  at  once  asked  sir  Robert  Peel 
whether  he  was  willing  to  undertake  the  duty  of  forming  an  admin- 
istration, at  the  same  time  telling  him  that  it  was  with  great  regret 
that  she  parted  with  the  administration  which  had  just  resigned. 
The  next  day  sir  Robert  Peel  submitted  to  her  Majesty  the  names 
of  those  he  proposed  to  associate  with  him.  No  objection  was 
raised  as  to  the  persons  who  were  to  compose  the  ministry  or  to 
the  principles  on  which  it  was  to  be  conducted.  But  a  difficulty 
sug<jested  itself  to  the  minds  of  sir  Robert  and  his  friends.  He 
again  waited  upon  the  Queen  to  state  to  her  Majesty  the  necessity 
of  making  some  chanjje  in  the  appointment  of  ladies  to  fill  the  great 
offices  of  her  household.  Her  Majesty  consulted  her  ministers, 
and  on  the  loth  wrote  the  following  note:  "The  Queen  having 
considered  the  proposal  made  to  her  yesterday  by  sir  Robert  Peel, 
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to  remove  the  Ladies  of  her  Bedchamber,  cannot  consent  to  adopt 
a  course  which  she  conceives  to  be  contrary  to  usage,  and  which  is 
repugnant  to  her  feelings."  Sir  Robert,  it  seems,  took  an  especial 
objection  that  the  wife  of  lord  Normanby,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, and  the  sister  of  lord  Morpeth, the  Chief  Secretary,  wer^  in  the 
closest  attendance  upon  the  Queen.  He  and  his  party  had  wholly 
disapproved  the  policy  of  conciliation  which  was  advocated  by  the 
Irish  administration,  and  they  thus  objected  to  the  continued  posi- 
tion about  the  royal  person  of  the  marchioness  of  Normanby  and 
the  duchess  of  Sutherland.  Upon  the  abstract  constitutional 
question  it  is  now  generally  felt  that  sir  Robert  Peel  was  right. 
Immediately  after  he  had  declared  his  inability  to  form  an  Admin- 
istration unless  the  Ladies  of  the  Bedchaml^er  were  removed,  the 
ministry  recorded  their  opinion  in  a  Cabinet  minute  that  they  held 
it  "reasonable  tiiat  the  great  offices  of  the  Court,  and  situations  in 
the  household  held  by  members  of  Parliament,  should  be  included 
in  the  political  arrangements  made  in  a  change  of  the  Administra- 
tion ;  but  they  are  not  of  opinion  that  a  similar  principle  should  be 
applied  or  extended  to  the  offices  held  by  ladies  in  her  Majesty's 
household."  The  Cabinet  had  precedents  to  support  their  view. 
Lady  Sunderland  and  lady  Rialton  had  remained  in  the  bedcliamber 
of  Queen  Anne  for  a  year  and  a  half  after  the  dismissal  of  their 
husbands  from  office,  and  it  was  the  uniform  practice  that  the  ladies 
of  the  household  of  every  queen  consort  should  be  retained  on 
changes  of  administration,  notwithstanding  their  relationship  to 
men  engaged  in  political  life. 

The  discussions  in  and  out  of  Parliament  which  arose  upon 
this  question  were  protracted  and  violent.  The  people  generally 
were  inclined  to  think  that  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  treat  the 
Queen  with  harshness  by  removing  from  her  presence  ladies  who 
had  become  her  personal  friends — ladies  exemplary  in  their  private 
lives,  and  whose  accomplishments  shed  a  grace  over  the  Court  of 
a  female  Sovereign.  Meetings  were  held  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  to  express  approbation  of  her  Majesty's  conduct.  These 
were  no  doabt  to  some  extent  meetings  influenced  by  political  con^ 
8ideratiot>&:;  but  the  sentiments  there  expressed  were  consonant 
With  the  general  opinion  that  the  Queen  was  IVorthy  of  the  most 
respectful  .sympathy  with  her  actions  and  feelings.  It  is  painful  to 
rebate  that  from  this  period  was  manifested,  on  the  part  of  some 
who,  disdaining  the  name  of  Conservatives,  clung  to  the  extremest 
Toity  opinions,  a  virulence  that  did  not  even  exempt  from  their 
pecsqnal.  attacks  the  conduct  and  character  of  the  Sovereign.  To 
those  of  the  present  day  who  have  cot  traced  -the  course  of  politics 
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in  the  early  part  of  the  Queen's  reign  it  would  seem  impossihk  to 

believe  that  a  member  q{  Parliament,  at  a  public  dinner  at  Can- 
terbury, should  have  designated  the  Sovereign  who  has  secured  to 
an  unparalleled  extent  the  love  and  veneration  of  her  subjects,  ^ 
one  who  thought  that  if  the  monarchy  lasted  her  time  it  was 
(enough ;  tiiat  this  party  firebrand  should  have  been  cheered  whep 
he  talked  oi  the  abdication  of  James  the  Second  as  a  precedent  not 
to  be  forgotten.  It  would  seem  impossible  to  imagine  that  thfC 
colonel  and  officers  of  a  regiment  should  have  brought  tJiemselves 
under  the  censure  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  for  having  sat  at  a 
Conservative  dinner,  at  Ashton-under-Lync,  to  listen  to  *' expres- 
sions most  insulting  and  disrespectful  towards  the  Ouecn."*  Mr. 
Macaulay, — who,  in  May,  1839,  ^^^^  been  returned  as  member  for 
Edinburgh,  upon  the  elevation  of  Mr.  Abercromby  to  the  peerage, 
when  he  retired  from  the  office  of  Speaker, — thus  expressed  himself 
on  the  first  night  of  the  Session  in  1840,  in  burning  words  that 
must  have  been  bitterer  to  some  than  the  contempt  of  good  and 
quiet  subjects  :  "  A  change  has  come  over  the  spirit  of  a  part,  I 
hope  not  the  larger  part,  of  the  Tory  body.  It  was  once  the  glory 
of  the  Tories  that,  through  all  changes  of  fortune,  they  were  ani- 
mated by  a  steady  and  fervent  loyalty  which  made  "even  er'ror  re- 
spectable, and  gave  to  what  might  otherwise  have  been  called 
servility  something  of  the  manliness  and  nobleness  of  freedom.  A 
great  Tory  poet,  whose  eminent  services  to  the  cause  of  monarchy 
hid  been  ill  ret^uited  by  an  ungrateful  Court,  boasted  that 

*  Loyalty  is  still  the  same* 
Whether  it  win  or  lose  the  game  ; 

True  as  the  dial  to  the  sun,  . 

Althdogh  it  b<J  not  shined  upon.' 

Toryism  has  now  changed  its  character  We  have  lived  to  see  a  mon^ 
ster  of  a  faction  made  up  of  the  worst  parts  of  the  Cavalier  and  the 
worst  parts  of  the  Roundhead.  We  have  lived  to  aeearace  of  disloyal 
Tories.  We  have  lived  to  ^ee  Tories  giving  themselves  the  airs  of 
those  insolent  pikemenwho-  paffed  oat  their  tobacco-smoke  in  tbo 
face  of  Charies  the  First.  We  have 'lived  to  see  Tocici  who,  be* 
cause  tliey  were  not  allowed  to  grind  ihe  people  after  -the  £aahioa 
of  Strajttord,  turn  found  and  revile  the. Sovereign  in  the  style  of 
Hugh  Peters.  I  say,  therefore,  that,  while  the  leader-is  still  what 
he  was  eleven  years  ago,  when  his  moderation  alienated  his  intei»* 
perate  followers,  his  followers  are  more  int/emperate  than  ever."  f- 
Letius  contemplate  Jthis  violence  o£  the  fierce,  and  unserupulQUS 

i      *  See  AmoBk  Jtegist^r  (than  &  Tebidtt  dt  Contertadva  {>ditii»)»  ^839^  |iqp.  )  «>  31^  I 
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partisans  who  professed  to  serve  under  the  leadership  of  sir  Robert 
Peel*  but  who  were  most  indignant  that  his  great  measure  of 
Catholic  Emancipation,  was  attended  with  some  practical  results — 
let  us  viqw  these  Tory  agitators  going  about  the  country  proclaim- 
ing that  the  Poor  Laws  were  a  system 'of  wholesale  murder,  that 
children  were  tortured  in  factories  for  the  amusement  of  the  mill- 
owners,  and  that  the  Corn-laws  were'the  only  restraint  upon  the 
power  of  the  manufacturers  to  oppress  their  work-people — and 
then  let  us  ask  ourselves  how  the  country  could  have  been  full  of 
this  madness  and  folly  without  inducing  the  physical-force  Chartis-ts 
to  believe  that  their  time  for  action  was  at  hand.  The  first  serious 
demonstration  of  this  revolutionary  spirit  was  made  at  Birmingham 
in  a  series  of  outbreaks  and  contests  between  the  police,  the  mil- 
itary, and  the  mob,  which  lasted  from  the  4th  to  the  15th  of  July. 
There  were  smashing  of  windows  and  street-lamps  ;  bonfires  made 
of  goods  pillaged  from  warehouses;  houses  burnt  down.  The 
community  of  this  thriving  seat  of  manufactures,  where  workmen 
had  ample  wages  and  could  afford  to  be  Ten-pound  householders, 
was  kept  in  terror  till  the  riots  were  put  down  by  the  necessary 
employment  of  the  military  under  judicious  regulation.  Tliere 
were  the  same  demonstrations  at  Sheffield,  with  the  disposition 
too  common  in  that  place  to  think  lightly  of  secret  murder.  The 
most  violent  outbreak  took  place  later  in  the  year.  At  Newport, 
in  Monmouthshire,  there  was  a  magistrate  of  the  borough,  named 
John  Frost,  who  in  the  previous  Februar>'  had  used  violent  lan- 
guage at  a  public  meeting  at  Pontypool.  Lord  John  Russell  was 
greatly  blamed  for  treating  this  insolent  demagogue  with  some 
leniency,  and  for  not  at  once  removing  him  from  his  position  as  a 
magistrate.  In  a  few  months,  however,  he  earned  his  degradation 
by  new  violence.  During  the  summer  and  autumn  he  was  organ- 
izing an  insurrection  in  the  country  near  Newport,  where  there 
was  a  large  population  engaged  in  labours  connected  with  the  min- 
eral wealtli  of  the  district.  The  Attorney-General,  on  the  trial  for 
high  treason  in  which  this  Chartist  organization  ended,  described 
the. country  as,  in  a  great  degree,  wild  and  mountainous,  abounding 
in  every  part  with  mines  of  coal  and  iron,  of  late  years  worked  to 
a  considerable  extent.  In  a  district,  he  said,  where,  fifty  years  be- 
fore, there  were  scarcely  any  inhabitants,  save  the  scattered  huts 
of  a  few  shepherds  and  mountaineers,  there  was  then  a  dense 
population,  amounting  to,  upwards  of  forty  thousand.  Those  who 
know  the  wonderful  country  from  which,  the  Usk  and  the  Taff,  as- 
sisted  by  railroads  running  into  the  hearts  of  the  mountains,  bring 
their  rich  freights  to  Newport  and  CardifE,  will  comprehend  how 
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those  towns  alone  now  comprise  more  than  fifty  thousand  inhab- 
itants. It  was  arranged  by  the  insurgents  that  on  the  night  of 
Sunday  the  3rd  of  November,  three  divisions  from  various  points 
were  to  march  upon  Newport  and  take  possession  of  the  town 
while  the  inhabitants  were  asleep.  The  weather  was  such  as  to 
prever^  the  completion  of  these  arrangements.  The  divisions 
from  Nant-y-Glo  and  Pontypool  did  not  join  their  leader  at  the 
time  appointed,  but  after  waiting  till  daylight  he  marched  into  the 
town  with  five  or  six  thousand  followers  about  ten  o'clock.  The 
mayor,  Mr.  Phillips,  was  very  imperfectly  prepared  for  resistance 
to  this  rabble,  who  came  into  the  town  five  abreast,  armed  with 
guns,  bludgeons,  pikes,  and  pickaxes.  Mr.  Phillips,  with  his  p^ty 
of  special  constables  and  about  thirty  soldiers,  had  taken  his  posi- 
tion in  the  West  Gate  Inn,  which  stands  in  the  market-place.  The 
insurgents  moved  up  to  the  door  of  the  inn  and  called  upon  those 
within  to  surrender.  The  demand  was  of  course  refused.  A 
volley  from  the  street  was  then  discharged  against  the  bow-window 
of  the  room.  The  wooden  pillars  of  the  porch  still  show  by  bullet- 
holes  the  sort  of  conflict  that  here  took  place.  Almost  at  the 
instant  of  tlie  first  street  firing,  the  rioters  broke  open  the  door  of 
the  inn  and  poured  into  the  house.  There  would  have  been  a 
massacre  of  the  civil  and  military  guardians  of  the  peace,  had  not 
the  oflicer  in  command  given  orders  to  fire,  as  the  Chartists  were 
rushing  down  the  passage.  A  volley  soon  put  to  flight  the  terrified 
assailants.  The  mayor  distinguished  himself  by  the  gallantry 
which  befits  an  English  gentleman.  He,  with  lieutenant  Gray  and 
Serjeant  Daley,  fearlessly  opened  each  one  of  the  three  shutters 
of  the  window  that  looked  upon  the  street.  A  shower  of  slugs 
was  immediately  poured  in  upon  them,  and  Mr.  Phillips  and  several 
others  were  wounded  ;  but  the  construction  of  the  window  enaWed 
the  military  to  pour  a  raking  fire  upon  the  mob,  who  sooti  ffed  in 
all  directions.  The  soldiers  then  made  a  sortie  and  effectually 
cleared  the  streets.  Frost  and  two  other  of  the  leaders,  Zephaniah 
Williams  and  William  Jones,  were  quickly  apprehended.  On  the 
1st  of  January  they  were  tried  at  Newport,  under  a  Special  Com- 
mission before  that  able  and  constitutional  judge,  sir  Nicholas 
Tindal.  They  were  each  found  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  received 
the  capital  sentence,  which  was  finally  commuted  to  transportation 
for  life.  Within  the  last  few  years  the  chief  delinquent  has  been 
allowed  to  return.  Sir  Thomas  Philli[>s  was  knighted  by  her  Ma- 
jest}',  and  was  received  at  Court  with  signal  honour. 
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The  System  of  Penny  Postage  first  comes  into  operation.— Mr.Rowland  Hill.— Opposition 
to  the  proposed  change.— Postage  Stamps.— Marriage  of  the  Queen  to  Prince  Albert 
of  Saxe  Cobuiv,— Privilege  of  Pariiament.^ — Stockdale  v.  Hansard.— Attempt  upon 
the  Queen's  Lite. — Prorogation,— Affairs  of  the  Levant — Treaty  of  Allianoe.^£K- 
clusion  of  France. — Prince  Napoleon  lands  near  Boulogne. — Failure  of  his  attempt  to 
produce  an  Insurrection.— Differences  of  England  and  France  on  the  .iffairs  of  the 
East.— War  threatened.— M.  Thiers  and  lord  Palmerstop.— Naval  Successes  against 
Meheraet  Ali.— Interment  at  Paris  ol  the  remains  of  Napoleon.— Session  of  Pailia- 
ment.- The  AQti-Com-Law  League— Declarations  of  tlw  Ministry  00  questions  ul 
Free  Trade. —Debates  on  the  Sugar  Duties.— Ministers  defeated  on  the  question  of 
the  Sugar  Duties. — Meeting  of  New  Parliament. — Amendment  to  the  Address  carried. 
— Resignation  of  Ministers. 

On  the  morning  of  the  loth  of  January,  1840,  the  people  of  the 
United  Kingdom  rose  in  the  possession  of  a  new  power — the  poMf- 
er  o{  sending  by  the  post  a  letter  not  weighing  more  than  half  an 
ounce  upon  the  prepayment  of  one  penny,  and  this  without  any 
regard  to  the  distance  which  the  letter  had  to  travel.*  At  this  time, 
when  the  system  of  a  universal  penny  postage  has  been  in  oper^ 
ation  two-and-twenty  years — when  the  number  of  letters  transmitted 
by  the  post  has  increased  from  76  millions  in  1839  to  593*  millions 
in  1 861,  an  increase  of  680  per  cent. — it  is  more  interesting  to  look 
back  upon  the  difficulties  of  achieving  such  a  result  thaa  to  trace 
the  gradual  success  which  in  a  few  years  put  an  end  to  all  opposi- 
tion to  a  system  so  pregnant  with  national  advantage.  To  the 
sagacity  and  the  perseverance  of  one  man,  the  author  of  this  system, 
the  high  praise  is  due,  not  so  much  that  he  triumphed  over  the 
petty  jealousies  and  selfish  fears  of  the  post-office  authorities,  but 
that  he  established  his  own  convictions  against  the  doubts  of  some 
of  the  ablest  and  most  con.scientious  leaders  of  public  opinion.  The 
government  adopted  his  viewg  reluctantly,  strengthened  in  their 
hesitation  by  such  a  clear-headed  supporter  of  the  government  as 
Sydney  Smith.  Temperate  opposers  of  the  government,  such  as 
tiie  duke  of  Wellington  and  sir  Robert  Peel,  saw  great  danger  and 
Jittle  good  in  die  project  Mr.  Rowland  Hill  in.  1837  published  his 
plan  of  a  cheap  and  uniform  postage.  A  Comn)ittee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  v/as  appointed  in  1837,  which  continued  its  inquirie$ 
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throughout  the  session  of  1838,  and  arrived  at  the  conviction  that 
*•'  the  mode  recommended  of  charging  and  collecting  postage,  in  a 
pamphlet  published  by  Mr.  Rowland  Hill,"  was  feasible,  and  de- 
serving of  a  trial  under  legislative  sanction.  The  Committee  ex- 
amined a  great  number  of  mercantile  and  other  authorities,  the 
questions  and  answers  contained  in  their  Report  amounting  to 
nearly  twelve  thousand.  There  were  necessarily  strong  differences 
of  opinion  amongst  the  witnesses,  many  even  of  the  most  favourable 
to  a  reduction  to  a  unifonii  rate  considering  that  a  penny  postage 
was  too  low.  Lord  Ashburton,  although  an  advocf\te  of  Post-office 
Reform,  held  that  the  reduction  to  a  penny  would  wholly  destroy 
the  revenue.  Lord  Lowtiier,  the  Postmaster-General,  thouglit  two- 
pence the  smallest  (;ate  that  would  cover  the  expeoses.  Colonel 
Maberly,  the  secretary'  to  the  post  office,  considere<i  Mr.  HilPs  plan 
a  most  preposterous  one,  and  maintained  that  if  the  rates  \vere  to  be 
reduced  to  a  penny,  the  revenue  would  not  recover  itself  for  forty 
or  fifty  years.  The  Committee,  after  a  long  struggle  between  its 
members,  negatived  both  a  penny  and  a  three-halfpenny  rate  as 
inadequate,  and  finally  recommended  the  adoption  of  a  twopenny 
rate.  Public  opinion,  however,  had  been  brought  so  strongly  to 
bear  in  favour  of  a  penny  rate,  that  the  Chancell6r  of  the^  Ex- 
chequer, Mr.  Spring  Rice,  on  the  5th  of  July,  1 839,  proposed  a  reso- 
lution, "that  it  is  expedient  to  reduce  the  postage  on  letters  tootle 
uniform  rate  of  a  j^enny  postage,  according  to  a  certain  amownt  of 
weight  to  be  determined — that  the  parliamentary  privileged  of  franlfc- 
ing  should  be  abolished,  and  that  official  franking  be  strictly  limit- 
ed—the House  pledging  itself  to  lYiake  good  any  deficiency  that 
may  occur  in  the  revenue  from  such  reduction  of  the  postage."  A 
Bill  was  accordingly  passed  to  this  effect  in  the  House  of  Coni- 
TnOn«,-its  operation  being  limited  in  its  duration  to- odfe  ye^r,  and 
the  Treasury  retaining  the  power  of -fixing  the  rates  at  first,  although 
the  ultimate  reduction  was  to  be  to  one  penny.  This  experimen- 
tal raeastire  reduced  all  rates  above  fourpence  to  that  «ium,  leaving 
those  below  fourpence  unaitered.  With  this  complication  of  charge 
the  experiment  could  not  have  a  fair  trial,  and  accordingly  on  the 
loth  of  January,  1840,  the  uniform  half  ounce  rate  l)€Came  by  order 
of  tlie  Treasury  one  penny.  The  final  accomplishment  of  this  great 
reform  presented  a  signal  example  of  the  forc3  of  public  opinion 
when  brought  to  bear  upon  a  subject  un^connected  with  party  feel- 
ings, and  the  demonstration  of  whose  necessity  had  \5een  establish- 
ed not  by  passionate  appeals  for  public  support  and  sjTnpathy,  but 
by  patient  investigation  and  conclusive  reasoning.  This  was  the 
high  merit  of  the  man  who  conceived  the  scheme  of  Post-office  Re- 
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fonn ;  2sid  the  manifest  earnestness  of  his  chMracter,  and  theinvin* 
cibility  of  his  logic,  mainly  conduced  to  establish  those  convictions 
in  the  public  mind  which  eventually  settled  all  doubts*  Lord  Mel- 
bourne, in  moving  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  assigned  as  a 
conclusive  answer  to  the  question,  how  he  could  venture  to  tamper 
with  so  large  a  sum  as  that  derivable  from  the  Post-office  revenue, 
that  "  there  was  such  a  general  demand  from  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity for  a  measure  of  this  nature,  that  it  was  a  very  difficult 
matter  to  withstand  it-"*  In  1840  the  number  of  letters  sent  through 
the  post  had  more  than  doubled,  and  the  legislatare  had  little  hesi- 
tation in  making  the  Act  of  1839  permanent,  instead  of  its  duration 
being  limited  to  the  year  which  would  expire  in.  October,  A 
stamped  envelope,  printed  upon  a  peculiar  p^per,  and  beaiing  an 
elaborate  design,  was  originally  chosen  as  the  mode  of  rendering 
prepayment  convenient  to  the  sender  of  a  letter,  A  simpler  plan 
soon  superseded  this  attempt  to  enlist  the  Fine  Arts  in  a  plain 
business  operation*  The  plan  of  prepaying  letters  by  affixing  a 
stamp  bearing  the  head  of  the  ruler  of  the  country,  came  into  use 
here  in  May,  1840.  The  habit  of  prepayment  by  postage  stamps 
has  now  becomes  so  tmiversal  throughout  the  world,  that  in  i86c 
the  system  was  established  in  eighty  different  countries  or  colonies ; 
and  there  were  between  six  and  seven  hundred  varieties  of  stamps 
known  to  the  post>offite  authorities-  Even  in  the  Sandwich  IslaJod* 
the  Postage  Stamp  was  in  use.f 

On  the  16th  of  January  Parliament  was  opened  by  tlic  Qoeen 
in  person.  The  first  paragraph  of  her  Majesty's  speech  con taitied 
an  announcement  which  had  been  previously  made  to  the  Privy 
Council-  "Since  you  were  last  assembled,  I  have  declared  my 
intention  of  allying,  myself  in.  marriage  with  the  P?ince  Albert  ol 
Saxe  Coburg  and  Gotha.  I  Humbly  implore  that  the  Divine  bless- 
ing may  prosper  this  union,  and  render  it  conducive  to  the  interests* 
of  my  people  as  well  as  to  my  own  domestic  happiness,  and  it  will 
be  to  me  a  source  of  the  mose  lively  satisfaction  to  find  the  resolu* 
tion  I  have  taken  approved  by  my  Parliament."  The  preliminary 
measures  of  the  legislature  for  the  naturalization  of  prince  Albert, 
and  for  granting  him  an  annuity,  produced  some  discussion, — first, 
upon  the  subject  of  precedence,  and  next,  as  to  the  amount  of  the 
annual  sum  to  be  granted.  The  one  question  was  settled  by  omit- 
ting from  the  bill  of  naturalizatwn  all  mention  of  precedence ;  the 
other  by  a  reduction  of  the  ministerial  proposition  of  an  annuity  of 
50,000/.  to  one  of  30,000/.  T)ie  distresses  of  the  country  fully  jus- 
tified the  decision  of  the  majority  who  supported  the  grant  c^  a 
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smaller  sum.  The  good  sense  of  the  Queen  and  of  prince  Albert 
prevented  the  slightest  expression  of  discontent  at  the  vote  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  was  carried  by  the  union  of  the  Con- 
servative party  with  those  generally  classed  amongst  Radicals.  The 
marriage  took  place  on  the  loth  of  February,  and  it  was  wefcomed 
with  general  festivities  throughout  the  country.  There  was  a  wel- 
come of  a  higher  kind  from  those  who  knew  something  of  the 
character  and  acquirements  of  the  young  prince ;  from  those  who 
were  aware  that  he  had  received  a  public  education  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Bonn,  and  that  his  abilities  were  as  conspicuous  as  his  total 
freedom  from  all  desire  to  find  **  a  royal  road  to  learning."  But 
the  people  generally  rejoiced  tn  this  union  because  it  was  under- 
stood to  be  one  of  affection,  and  which  gave  that  earnest  of  domestic 
happiness  which  offered  a  solid  foundation  for  the  discharge  of 
public  duty.  The  modest  answer  of  prince  Albert  to  the  congratula* 
lory  messages  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  evidently  expressed 
the  feelings  of  one  who  was  careful  to  weigh  the  words  wliich  he 
uttered.  To  |he  marquis  of  Lansdowne  and  other  peers  who  had 
attended  upon  bis  Royal  Highness  with  the  congratulations  of  the 
pecTB,  he  said,  **  I  return  to  the  House  of  Lords  my  warmest  thanks 
lor  the  message  which  3«>u  have  now  delivered  I  learn  with  lively 
satisfaction  their  approbation  of  the  choice  which  her  Majesty  has 
made,  and  it  will  be  the  study  of  my  life  to  justify  the  favourable 
opinion  which  you  have  now  expressed." 

There  was  a  subject  which  occupied  the  attention  of  Parliament 
dui'ing  this  Session  which  excited  considerable  public  interest  at  the 
time,  but  which  must  be  dismissed  by  us  as  briefly  as  possible.  It 
was  the  question  of  Privilege  of  Parliament.  In  1837  the  privilege 
lif  the  House  of  Commons  came  into  coniKct^  wtth  the  Jorfsdiction 
of  the  Law  Courts.  '  There  had  been  similar  conflicts  in  earlier 
tnties,  and  the  opinions  of  great  lawyers  were  by  ho  means  settled 
as  to  the  powers  of  Courts  Of  Laws  in  matters  of  privilege.  The 
words  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  would  appear  to  have  settled  that  "  de- 
bates and  proceedings  in  Pariiament  ought  not  to  be  impeached  or 
questioned  in  any  court  or  place  out  of  Parliament."  But  shfce  the 
Revolution  there  had  been  several  occasions  in  which  there  was  a 
dashing  of  jurisdictions.  •  The  House  of  Commons  was  probably 
taken  by  surprise  when,  in  the  case  of  Stockdale  against  Hansard, 
— which  was  an  action  for  Hbe!  against  the  printer  of  the  House  of 
Gortimons,  contained  in  a  Report  of  the  Inspector  of  Prisons,  pub- 
lished by  order  of  that  House, — Lord  Chief  Justice  Denman  de- 
clared that  the  fact  of  the  House  of  Commons  having  directed 
Messrs.  Haasard  to  publish  all  their  Parliamentary  Reports  was  no 
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jastification  for  them,  or  for  any  bookseller  who  publishes  a  Par- 
liamentary Report  containing  a  libel  against  any  man.  A  Commit* 
tee  of  Parliament  was  then  appointed  to  inquire  into  this  question. 
The  House,  resolved  that  the  publication  of  its  Reports  was  essen- 
tial to  the  constitutional  functions  of  Parliament ;  that  the  House 
6i  Conunons  has  a  sole  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  to  determine 
upon  its  privileges  ;  and  that  for  any  Court  or  tribunal  to  assume 
to  decide  upon  matters  of  privilege  inconststeut  with  the  determi- 
nation of  either  House,  is  a  breach  and  contempt  of  the  |}rivileges  of 
Parliament  Stockdale  was  defeated  upon  the  first  triaL  He  com- 
menced a  second  action,  when  the  Queen's  Bench  again  decided 
against  the  privilege  of  the  House.  Upon  a  third  action,  which 
If  as  undefended,  Messrs.  Hansard  were  instructed  by  the  House 
of  Commons  not  to  plead ;  judgment  consequently  went  by  deiEauIti 
and  the  damages  were  assessed  in  the  Sheriff's  Court  at  six  hun« 
dred  pounds.  Then  ensued  a  contest  between  the  House  and  the 
Sheriffs.  As  in  all  cases  in  which  personal  interests  are  held  to 
be  arbitrarily  attacked,  the  sheri£Es  had  a  large  amount  of  public 
sympathy  when  they,  as  well  as  Stockdale,  were  committed  to  the 
custody  of  the  Sergeant-at-Arms.  The  sheriffs  were  kept  in  close 
custody  for  having  refused  to  obey  the  order  of  the  House  for  re- 
storing the  i;noney  which  they  bad  levied  upon  Hansard,  holding 
that  they  were  bound  by  their  duty  to  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench 
to  refuse  their  obedience  to  the  order.  There  were  otlier  actions 
arising  out  of  these  vexatious  proceedings  ;  but  the  main  question 
was  finally  settled  by  the  passing  of  an  Act,  which  receive^  tbe 
Royal  Assent  on  the  14th  of  April,  184Q,  by  which  proceedings, 
criminal  or  civil,  against  persons  for  publication  of  papers  printed 
by  order  of  either  House  of  Parliament,  were  to  be  stayed  by  the 
Courts,  upon  delivery  of  a  certificate  and  affidavit  to  the  effect 
that  such  publication  was  by  order  of  Parliament.  Mr.  May  has 
very  clearly  stated  the  necessity  for  this  measure,  which  was  one 
of  compromise.  ^'  No  course  was  open  to  the  Commons  befitting 
their  high  jurisdiction  and  dignity,  by  which  the  obedience  of 
courts  and  plaintiffs  could  be  ensured :  their  power  of  commitment 
was  at  once  impotent  and  oppressive ;  yet  they  could  not  suffer 
their  authority  to.be  wholly  defied  and  contemned.  Hence  their 
proceedings  were  inevitably  marked  by  hesitation  and  inconslst* 
ency.  In  a  case  for  which  the  Constitution  has  made  no  provision, 
even  the  wisdom  of  sir  Robert  Peel,  and  the  solid  learning  of  Mr. 
Serjeant  Wilde,  were  unequal  to  devise  expedients  less  open  to 
objection."  * 

*  **  Coarthutional  Hktory,*'  voL  i.  p.  454. 
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Tile  HoiRes  of  Patitament  were  proceeding  in  due  coarse  in 
the  discussion  of  various  important  matters — sucli  asa  ruppture  with 
China,  the  reform  of  the  municipal  institutions  of  Ireland,  meas- 
ures for  further  carrying  into  effect  the  Reports  of  the  Ecclesaasti* 
cal  Commissioners^  and  the  Com  Laws — when  they  were  stzutled 
bj  a  circumstance  which  produced  a  similar  amount  of  alarm  and 
indignation  throughout  the  kingdom.  As  the  Qoeen,  with  prince 
Albert^  was  riding  vp  Constitution  Hill  in  an  open  carriage,  a 
pistol  was  fired  at  them,  and  in  about  half  a  minate  there  was  a  dis- 
charge ef  a  second  pistoL  Neither  of  the  royal  couj^Ie  were  in* 
juredy  and  they  both  preserved  remarlcable  presence  of  mind.  Lord 
John  RusseTI,  in  moving  the  next  day  for  a  joint  address  with  the 
HoQse  of  Lords  to  congratolate  her  Majesty  on  her  escape,  stated 
fhat  the  Queen,  iiri mediately  after  the  attempt,  proceeded  to  the 
house  of  her  mother  to  relieve  her  mind  under  the  anxiety  in  winch 
she  might  hare  been  thrown  by  exaggerated  reports ;  and  that  on 
her  return  her  Majesty  showed  herself  in  her  osttal  manner  to  her 
subjects,  afifording  a  proof  at  once  of  her  safety  and  of  the  kind- 
ness and  fortitude  of  her  character.  ♦  The  youth,  named  Oxford, 
who  had  committed  this  atrocious  crime,  was  a  barman  at  a  public- 
house.  He  was  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey  cti  the  9th  of  July*  Wit- 
nesses were  produced  io  prove  that  he  was  insane.  Dr.  Connolly 
held  that  he  was  of  nnsound  mind.  Dr.  Chowne  considered  the 
doing  a  criminal  act  without  a  motive  was  a  proof  to  isome  extent 
of  an  unsound  mind — what  was  called  moral  iiisanit}'.  Chief  Jus- 
tice Denman  cautioned  the  jury  against  the  dangerous  doctrine  that 
the  conrnrission  of  a  great  crime  without  an  apparent  motive  was  in 
itself  proof  of  insanity.  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  has  written  some 
sensible  remarks  upon  the  acquittal  of  the  boy  Oxford  upon  the 
ground  of  moral  insanity.  We  give  these  remarks  of  an  emiaenl 
physlcrfogist,  because  juries  jkre  too  often  embamssed  by  opinions 
ftnd  arguments  which,  if  taken  without  great  qu^ification,  would 
have  the  effect  of  impairing  the  safer  belief  that  every  persoo  not 
sbsohitely  a  lunatic  is  responsible  for  his  actions:  *Mt  seems  to 
me  that  juries  have  not  unfrequenlfy  been  misled  by  the  refine- 
ments of  medical  witnesses,  who,  having  adopted  the  theory  of  a 
purely  moral  insanity,  have  apfrfied  that  term  to  cases  to  which  the 
term  insanity  ought  not  to  be  applied  at  all.  It  is  true,  that  the  differ- 
ence in  the  character  of  individuals  may  frequenti)'  be  -traced  lo  dif- 
ference m  thtfr  organfzation,  and  to  different  conditions  as  to 
bodily  health;  and  thatj  therefore,  one  person  has  more,  and 
another  has  less,  difficulty  in  controlling  his  temper,  add  regulating 

*  Homsai^  ^wL  In.  ooL  aoiy. 
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his  conduct.  But  we  have  all  our  duties  to  perform;  and  one  of 
the  most  important  of  these  is,  that  we  should  strive  against  what* 
ever  evil  tendency  there  may  be  in  us  arising  out  of  our  physical 
constitution.  Even  if  we  admit  (which  I  do  not  admit  in  reality) 
that  the  impulse  which  led  Oxford  to  the  commission  of  his  crime 
was  at  the  time  irresistible^  still  the  question  remains,  whether, 
when  the  notion  of  it  first  haunted  him,  he  might  not  have  kept  it 
under  bis  control ;  and  thus  prevented  himself  from  passing  into 
that  state  of  mind  which  was  beyond  his  control  afterwards.  Tf  I 
have  been  rightly  informed,  Oxford  was  himself  of  this  opinion; 
as  he  said,  when  another  attempt  had*  been  made  to  take  away  the 
life  of  the  Queert,  *  that  if  he  himself  had  been  hanged,  this  would 
not  have  happened.' "  * 

Parliament  was  prorogued  by  the  Queen  on  the  nth  of  August. 
The  Royal  Speech  touched  upon  some  important  points  in  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  country.  Her  Majesty  congratulated  the 
Parliament  upon  the  termination  of  the  civil  war  in  Spain,  the 
objects  for  which  the  Quadruple  engagements  of  1834  had  beert 
contracted  having  been  accomplished.  Differences' with  the  gov*- 
ernment  of  Naples  had  been  put  into  a  train  of  adjustment  by 
the  medilion  of  France*  Her  Majesty  was  "  engaged,  in  concert 
with  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  the  King  of  Pru.ssia,  the  Emperor 
of  Russia,  and  the  Sultan,  in  measures  intended  to  effect  the 
permanent  pacification  of  the  Levant,  to  maintain  the  Integrity  and 
independance  of  the  Ottoman  emph'e,  and  thereby  to  afford  addi- 
tiDoal  security  for  the  peate  of  Europe." 

Tli©  events  which  had  rendered  the  Intervention  of  the  European 
powers  necessary  for  the  pacification  of  the  Levant  were  these : 
Mehemet  Ali,  the  pasha  of  Egypt,  had  in  1831  invaded  SjTia,  in 
\  war  which  he  waged  against  the  pasha  of  Damascus.  Egypt  and 
Syria  were  both  integral  parts  of  the  Ottoman  dominions,  and 
Mehemet  Ali  was  bound  to  yield  obedience  to  the  command  of  the 
sultan.  He  refused  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  Syria ;  and  in  1832 
the  sultan  Mahmoud  and  his  powerful  viceroy  were  at  open  war. 
The  Turkish  government  was  saved  from  titter  ruin  by  the  aid  of 
its  most  formidable  enemy,  Russia.  Biit  the  victories  of  Mehemet 
Ali  had  secured  for  him  the  possession  of  Syria,  yet  only  as  a 
vassal  of  the  Porte.  A  war  between  the  sultan  and  his  viceroy 
was  prevented  for  six  years  by  the  meditation  of  England,  France, 
and  Russia.  But  in  1839  the  sultan  could  no  longer  endure  the 
ambition  of  his  great  vassal,  who  evidently  designed  to  subject  all 
Arabia  to  his  sway;  arid  Mahmoud  sent  an  army  acfoss  the 
*  Bradie't  **  Ps]peh<Ae^ail  loquirieef^  3rd  edition,  pw  98.       - 
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Euphrates  t«  recover  Syria.  A  signal  victory  of  Meiiemet  Ali 
preceded  the  death  of  Mahmoud  on  the  istof  July,  1839.  His 
successor,  Alxl-ul-Mejid,  was  only  in  his  sixteenth  year.  The 
pasha  of  -Egypt  was  encouraged  in  his  resistance  I)y  the  youth  and 
apparent  weakness  of  the  new  sultan,  who  was  surrounded  by 
treacherous  officers.  The  influence  of  Mehemet  Ali  wasso power* 
ful  at  Constantinople  that  the  Capitan  Pasha  (High  Admiral)  took 
the  Turkish  fleet  through  the  Dardanelles  to  Alexandria  and  deliv- 
ered it  over  to,  the  sultan's  rebellious  viceroy.  The  strong  will  and 
propitious  fortune  of  Mehemet  Ali  seemed  to  threaten  ;the  disso- 
lution of  the  Turkish  empire.  •  The  European  powers  tendered  their 
mediation,  which  the  sultan  accepted.  He  offered  Mehemet  AH 
the  hereditary  sovereignty  of  Egypt  instead  of  remaining  a. vassal, 
but  the  ambitious  pasha  required  to  have  Syria  as  well*-  France, 
although  formally  bound  by  a  treaty  of  1.839  ^^  ^^^  in.  co-operation 
with  England,  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  had .  her  own  policy 
as  to  a  settlement  of  the  Syrian  question,  and  declined  entering 
into  the  views  of  the  other  four  powers.  Lord  Palmerston  resolved 
to  conclude  a  treaty  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Ottoman  empire 
without  the  co-o^jeration  of  France,  The  treaty  of  Alliance  to 
which  allusion  was  made  in  the  Queen's  speech  was  plgned  at 
London  on  the  15th  of  July,  1840.  , 

The  exclusion  of  France  from  the  European  alliance  was  very 
nearly  precipitating  us  into  a  war  with  the  government  of  Louis 
Philippe.  M.  Thiers,  then  president  of  the  Counsel,  evinced  no 
desire  to  calm  that  passionate  agitation  which  burst  out  in  France 
hi  the  belief  that  the  nation  had  been  insulted.  The  dukt  of 
Wellington,  with  his  usual  strong  sense,  rightly  interpreted  the 
disposition  of  the  people  and  of  the  government  of  this  kingdom. 
In  a  private  letter  of  tbe  5th  of  October,  he  thus  exjDressed  him- 
self :  **  God  send  that  we  may  preserve  peace  between  these  two 
great  countries,  and  for  the  world  !  I  am  certain  that  there  is  no 
desire  in  this  country  on  the  part  of  any  party,  1  rtiay  almost  say 
of  any  influential  individual,  to  quarrel  with,  much  less  to  do  any- 
thing offensive  towards  France.  But,  if  we  should  be  under  the 
necessity  of  going  to  war,  you  will  witness  the  most  extraordinary 
exertions  ever  made  by  this  or  any  country,  in  order  to  cany 
the  same  on  with  vigour,  however  undesirable  we  may  think  it  to 
enter  into  it."  *  Upon  the'conduct  of  lord  Palmerston,  tJ^en  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  there  w.i  \  some  diversity  of 
opinion  at  home.  Even  members  of  the  cabinet  werc  not  wholly 
in  accord  with  his  policy,  and  many  of  the  public  held  that  be  wai^ 

*  Raikes's  "  Priv2it«  Correspondence  with  ibe  Duke  o{  WeUiagtoq,**  &c.,  p.  156. 
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rxsband  obstinate .  His  policy  was  signally  triumphant.  A Ithough 
the  cry  o£  the- Parisians  for  a  few  months  was,  ♦*  Guerre  aux  Ang- 
lais," the  French  Government  found  that  their  country  was  not  in  a 
condition  to  go  to  war,  and  that  the  popular  cry  for  hostilities  had 
some  association  with  revolutionary  tendencies.  After  the  lapse 
of  twenty-one  years,  M.  Guizot  has  published  his  Memoirs  of  that 
stirring  time,  when  he  was  ambassador  in  England.  His  intelligent 
and  candid  revelations  may  present  to  those  who  are  curious  to 
trace  the  ifiovements  and  counter-movements  of  two  such  adroit 
players  in  the  great  game  of  politics  as  M.  Thiers  and  k>rd  Palmer- 
ston^  a  juster  view  of  the  causes  of  this  temjDorary  fcterruption 
of  the  friendly  feehnjDjs  between  the  two  governments  and  of  the 
policy  of  tlie  British  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  tlvan  they  could 
dtherwise  derive  from  the  contemporary  expressions  of  opinion 
either  in  England  or  in  France. 

The  Resolutions  of  the  four  powers  upon  which  the  treaty  of 
the  r5th  of  Jlilywas  founded  had  become  knoWii  in  London  on  the 
2f3rd.  At  the  anniversary  of  the  28th  of  July,  when  sixty  thousand 
men  were  under  arms  in  Paris,  the  popular  desire  for  war  was 
shown  in  the  most  marked  manner.  M.  Guizot  was  perplexed  by 
the  contrast  of  the  uneasiness  of  Lord  Melbourne  and  lord  John 
Russell  with  the  decided  language  of  lord  Palmerston.  In  answer 
to  the  ambassador*s  despatches,  M.  Thiers  had  only  one  word  to 
reply — *^  tanez /grm^,^*  *  but  the  warlike  minister  invited  him  to  a' 
meeting  with  the  king  and  himself  at  the  Ch&teau  d'Eu  on  the  7th 
of  August.  Gtifiot  left  London  for  this  interview  on  the  6th. 
Whilst  he  was  crossing  the  Channel  to  Calais  another  person  was 
crossing  the  channel  to  Boulogne,  tcbe  the  hero'of  what  was  then' 
described  as  "a  wild  attempt  to  excite  civil  wiar  mode  by  a  maniac 
of  the  Bonaparte '  family."  t  The  maniac  of  1840  became  the' 
emperor  of  1852. 

On  the  7th  of  July  the  French  frigate  La  Belle  FoUU,  com- 
manded byl  the  prince  de  Joinville,  had  sailed  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  at  St  Helena,  and  trans j-wrting- to  France,  the  remains 
of  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  To  this  somewhat  strange  request  of 
the  government  of  Louis  Philippe  made  by  M.  Guizot,  the  English 
Cabinet  accorded  its  consent,  lord  Palmerston  giving  a  courteous 
reply  to  the  demand,  whilst  he  was  unable  to.conceal  a  passing 
smile.  *  At  this  time  prince  Louis  Napoleon  was  residing  at  Carlton 
Gardens,  in  London^  and  M.  Guizot  had  been  required  to  keep  an- 
eve  on  his  movements.  The  ambassador  described  the  refugree  as 
being  constantly  in  the  park ;  as  frequentlyalso  at  the  opera,  where  . 

•  Guiiot— ••  MfmoJres,**  tortie  v.  p.  J55.  t  "Spectator,"  August  8. 
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aides^e-camp  stood  behind  him  in  bis  box.  In  public  they  were 
bragging  and  ostentatious.  Their  private  life  was  idle  and  obscure. 
In  spite  of  their  tall  talk  M.  Guizot  thought  there  was  little  of 
reality  in  their  boastful  projects.  The  French  Foreign  Office,  how- 
ever, believed  that  some  attempt  would  be  made  by  this  party  of 
Bonapartists,  although  their  action  would  be  confined  to  a  very 
narrow  circle. 

■  On  the  4th  of  August  a  steam  packet^  the  City  of  Edinburgh, 
which  had  been  hired  as  for  a  party  cf  pleasure,  left  The  port  of 
London,  beanng  prince  Louis  Napoleon,  count  Montholon,  and 
about  forty  officers  and  attendants-.  Arms  and  ammunition,  mili- 
tary uniforms,  horsos  and  carriages  and  a  large  quantity  of  specie, 
had  been  previously  taken  on  board ;  with  a  tame  eagle  that  the 
prince  had  taught  to  feed  out  of  his  hand.  The  steam-packet 
dropped  down  the  river  ;  took  a  French  pilot  on  boafd  at  Graves' 
end ;  and  made  for  the  French  coast,  where  it  arrived  on  the  even* 
ing  of  the  5th.  Between  two  and  three  miles  to  the  north  of 
Boulogne  is  the  miserable  village  of  Wimereux,  around  which,  in 
1803,  a  camp  Yvas  formed  of  a  portion  of  the  Grand  Army  for  the 
invasion  of  England.  The  country  here  Is  barren,  and  a  few  hovels 
lie  between  the  sand  hills  on  the  shore.  Here,  at  the  mouth  of  a 
petty  stream,  Napoleon  caused  a  port  to  be  formed,  which  at  the 
end  of  stx>months  was  capable  of  containing  a  hundred  and  seventy 
vessels.  It  is  now  choked  up  and  altogether  decayed.  Here,  then, 
surrounded  by  associations  with  the  memory  of  the  great  emperor 
— in  the  harbour  which  his  army  had  dug  out  of  the  sands,  and  in 
view  of  the  column  which  they  had  raised  to  his  glor}- — tlie  nephew 
landed  with  his  followers  at  four  o'clock  on^the  morning  of  the  6th. 
Those  of  military  rank  had  exchai^ed  their  ordinary  dress  for  the 
uniform  then  worn  by  Frcach  officers.  The  invading  band,  who 
had  been  joined  from  Boulogne  by  a  young  lieutenant  of  the  42ndy 
named  Aladenise,  and  three  soldiers,  marched  towar^ls  the  town, 
bearing  a  tri-coloured  flag  surmounted  by  an  eagle.  There  were 
few  persons  about  at  that  hour  except  two  or  three  officers  of  the 
customs,  who  were  compelled  to  march  with  them.  Upon  arriving 
at  the  guard-house  in  the  Place  d'Anton,  an  attempt  to  seduce  the 
soldiers  failed,  and  the  party  marched  to  the  Quai  de  la  Caserne. 
The  barrack  there,  now  given  up  to  peaceful  purposes  as  .a  vast 
storehouse,  was  occupied  by  the  42nd  regiment.  The  officers  slept 
out  of  the  barrack,  and  had  not  arrived  at  five  o'clock,  w^hen  lieu- 
tenant Aladenise  called  up  the  soldiers,  ordering  them  to  take  their 
arms,  and  march  with  the  nephew  of  the  emperor  to  Paris ;  Louis 
Philippe,  he  told  them,  had  ceased  to  reign.    The  proposed  march 
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was,  however^'  iaterropted  by  the  arrival  of  captain  Puygelier  and 
two  other  officers.  To  the  splendid  offers  that  were  made  to  the 
captain  and  his  companions  they  iarned  a  deaf  ear.  The  captain 
was  as  unmoved  by  tlie  threats  of  some  of  his  men  as  by  the  prom- 
ises of  the  adventurers*  To  the  shouts  of  yive  U  Prince  Louis 
he  replied  Vive  le  RoL  A  scuffle  ensued)  when  a  shot  was  fired 
from  a  pistol  which  Louis  Napoleon  had  in  his  hand,  by  which  a 
grenadier  was  wounded.  The  prince  was  not  absolutely  cliarged 
with  a  murderous  intention  in  thus  discharging  his  pistol^  but  it  was 
implied  that  tliis  part  of  the  affair  was-  an  accident,  or  at  least  un- 
premeditated. Immediately  after  this  the  barrack-yard  was  cleared 
of  the  intruders,  and  they  marched  to  the  Haute  Ville,  distributing 
proclamations  and  throwing  about  money.  They  fancied  they  could 
seize  arms  in  the  old  chateau  for  the  purpose  of  arming  tiie  popu* 
lation,but  their  course  was  stopped  by  the  sub-prefect  of  Boulogne, 
who,  in  the  name  of  the  king,  commanded  them  to  disperse.  He 
was  answered  by  a  blow  on  the  -head  with  the  eagle  :^vhich  one  of 
the  officers  carried.  They  tried  to  force  the  door  of  the  ch&teau. 
During  this  time  the  rapp>el  had  called  out  the  National  Guard,  who 
marched  out  towards  Wimereux,  to  do  battle  with  a  large  force 
which  they  were  told  had  landed  there.  It  was  now  six  o'clock. 
Failing  in  the  attempt  to  force  the  ch&teau,  unsupported  by  any 
portion  of  the  population,  there  was  nothing  left  to  the  adventurers 
but  flight  to  the  place  of  their  debarkation.  With  a  mad  movement 
of  defiance  they  marched  on  the  Calais  road,  and  then  stopped  at 
the  Napoleon  column,  instead  of  proceeding  over  the  hill  to  Wime- 
reux. The  first  stone  of  the  column  had  been  laid  by  Marshal 
Soult  in  1804.  Left  unfinished  under  the  Empire,  it  had  been  pro- 
ceeded with  under  Louis  XVIIL^  ^'  as  a  monument  of  peace." 
Louis  Philippe,  whose  doubtful  policy  was  to  revive  the  national 
appetite  for  glory  which  belonged  to  the  memory  of  Napoleon,  was 
in  1840  finishing  this  column.  But  the  statue  of  the  great  Em- 
peror by  which  it  is  crowned  was  not  placed  there  till  1841.  The 
prince  and  his  party  surrounded  the  monument,  whilst  the  eagle- 
bearer  entered  the  column  to  plant  the  standard  on  its  summit. 
He  was  left  to  mount  the  dark  stairs  whilst  his  leader  and  his  com- 
panions made  a  hasty  retreat  before  the  large  force  thai  was  now 
coming  against  them.  The  soldiery,  commanded  by  captain  Puy- 
gelier,  with  the  National  Guards  and  gendarmerie  under  the  orders 
of  the  sub-prefect  and  the  mayor,  rendered  resistance  vain.  Some 
fled  into  the  fields.  Louis  Napoleon  and  five  or  six  others  got 
down  to  the  sands  to  the  north  of  the  harbour.  The  prince  threw 
himself  into  the  sea  and  swam  to  a  little  boat    The  National 
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Guard  fired  upon  the  fugitives,  of  whom  one  man  was  killed  and 
another  dangerously  wounded.  An  inhabitant  of  Coul(^e,  who 
bad  been  one  of  tlie  National  Guard  in  1840,  expressed  to  us  the 
indignation  which  he  felt  at  beholding  men  who  were  swimming  for 
their  lives  being  fired  upon  when  their  power  of  doing  mischief  was 
at  an  end.  Louis  Napoleon  swam  back  and  surrendered  himself. 
He  was  taken  to  the  dungeon  of  the  chiteau,  where  he  remained 
two  days  before  being  conveyed  to  Paris. 

The  trial  of  the  prince  and  of  nineteen  other  conspirators  took 
place  on  the  6th  of  October  before  the  Cliamber  of  Peers.  Louis 
Napoleon  maintained  a  bold  front  upon  his  trial.  In  the  speech 
which  he  addressed  to  his  judges  he  said,  **  I  represent  before. you 
a  principle,  a  cause,  a  defeat:  the  principle,  it  is  the  sovere^fnty  of 
the  people ;  the  cause^  that  of  the  empire  \  the  defeat,  Waiterloo. 
The  principle,  you  have  recognized ;  the  cause,  you  have  served ; 
the  defeat,  you  desire  to  avenge."  He  was  sentenced  to  imprison" 
ment  for  life ;  his  companions  to  various  terms  of  confinement 
The  prison  of  Louis  Napoleon  was'  the  fortress  of  Ham  in  the 
department  of  Aisne.  The  six  years  of  solitude  which  he  there 
passed  were  not  unprofitably  empk>yed  In  study.  In  1846  he 
escaped  in  the  dress  of  a  workman,  and  again  found  a  refuge  in 
England.  The  Paris  press  of  1840  teemed  with  denunciations 
against  the  ministers  of  Queen  Victoria^  maintaining  that  they  had 
encouraged  the  prince  in  his  project,  being  angry  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Louis  Philippe.  It.wasa.sscrted  that  lord  Palmerston  had 
made  a  visit  to  Louis  Na[X)leon,  or  had  been  visited  by  hjm,  pre- 
vious to  his  departure.  Lord. Palmerston  found  it  necessary  to 
assure,  upon  his  honour,  le- baron  de-Bourqueney,  who  represented 
the  French  embassy  in  the  absence- of  M.  Guizot,  that  neither  he 
nor  lord  Melbourne  had  seen  Louis  Napoleon  for  two  years,  nor 
any  one  of  the  adventurers  who  had  accompanied  him.* 

The  conferences  at  the  Chlkteau  d'£u  were  soon  terminated. 
The  king  of  the  French  went  to  Boulogne  to  express  his  thanks  to 
the  inhabitants  for  their  loyalty  on  the  6th  of  August.  To  a  depu- 
tation of  the  English  he  said  that  affairs  between  France  and  Eng- 
land were  taking  a  favourable  turn.  M.  Guizot  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  was  satisfied  by  the  cordiality  of  >tfi  reception  by  the 
authorities  and  populace  of  Ramsgate  that  the  English  people  bore 
no  ill-will  towards  France.  Arrived  in  London  he  found  an  invi- 
tation from  the  queen  to  visit  her  at  Windsor,  where  he  met  the 

•  The  details  of  this  extraordinary  attempt  are  to  be  collected  from  the  proceedings  on 
the  trial  of  the  conspirators,  given  in  "  Annuaire  Histdrique,"  i840»  P«  368top.  391.  Sm 
alM  Guiaoit's  *'  M^moiras,^*  tome  v*  p.  158  to  p.  964* 
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king  and  queen  of  the  Belgians,  lord  Melbourne,  and  lofd  Palnner-  • 
ston.     With   Leopold  he  had  many  confidential  discussions,  the. 
sagacious  king  manifesiing  the  strongest  desire  that  the  amicable 
relations  between  England  and  France  should  be  preserved.     M, 
Guizot  says  that  not  a  word  of  politics  passed  between  him  and 
lord  Palmcrston  or  lord  Melbourne.     He  was  satisfied  that  Leo- 
jwld's  attempts  to  shake  the  resolution  of  the  Foreign  Secretary 
had  produced  no  effect,  that  the  situation  was  in  no  degree  changed, 
and  that  events  would  follow  the  obscure  course  indicated  by  the 
treaty  of  the  15th  of  July.     In  a  few  days  he  had  a  private  after- 
dinner  talk  with  lord  Palmerston.     One  J>art  of  that  conversation 
still  preserves  its  interest.     "  Is  it  true,  my  lord,"  said  Guiaot, 
"  that  you  are  increasing  your  fleet  by  several  vessels?  "   -This 
question  had  reference  to  the  Mediterranean  fleet.    "  Yes,"  replied 
lord  Palmerston,  "  we  will  raise  it  to  sixteen  vessels, — you.  at  this 
moment,  have  nused  yours  to  eighteen.     Moreover,  you'  have  five 
new  ships  building,  which  will  give  you  a  preponderance  which  we 
cannot  accept."  *     Mr.  Cobde'n  shows  that  in  1840-41   the  accus-- 
tomed  proportion  of  the .  French  navy  to  ours  underwent  a  great 
and  sudden  derangement,  and  that  instead  of  being  content  with 
two-thirds  of  our  force,  the  French  navy  approached  almost  to  an 
equality  with  our  own.  f     M.  Thiers,  a  few  weeks  later,  contem- 
plated an  increase  of  150,000  men  to  the  French  army,  making  a 
total  of  639,000.  t     It  was  not  raised  to  this  height,  but  it  was 
greatly  increased.    The  duke  of  Wellington,  at  the  l>eginning  of 
1841,  wrote :  **  I  very  much  fear  the  consequences  of  these  large 
armaments.      It  woukl  almost  appear  that  it  was  the  interest  of 
France  to  recommence  the  war  in  Europe."  §     One  consequence 
of  the  feeling  in  France  that  produced  these  armaments  was  the 
interruption  to  two  important  treaties  with   England.     M.  Guizot 
on  the  2nd  of  September  wrote  to  M.  Thiers:  "If  you  conclude 
at  the  same  time  with  England  a  treaty  on  material  mterests — the 
treaty  of  commerce,  and  a  treaty  on  a  great  moral  interest — the 
abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  that  will  produce  a  great  effect  and  a 
good  effect  upon  the  English  public."  ||     At  this  period  Mr.  Porter, 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  had  been  sent  to  Paris  to  negotiate  a  com- 
mercial treaty.  '*  I  will  receive  Mr.  Porter  well,"  replied  M.  Thiers, 
"  but  it  is  a  serious  thing  to  consent  to  a  treaty  of  commerce  in  our 
present  situation*     Nevertheless  I  comprehend  the  inconveniences 
of  a  refusal  ....  I  must  hold  counsel  as  to  the  treaty  about  the 

*'GuIrot — *'  Mimoires,"  tome  v.  p.  28a.  •  t  **  The  Thvce  Panics,'*  p.  5. 

t  Guizot,  tome  v.  p.  343.  §-R&ikes'&  **  Prii'lte' Correspondcacc,"  p.  248* 

B  Guizot,  tome  Vb*  pp.  199,  3do.     •  v*  '...'      ,  '     .    .' 
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negroes.  I  dread  to  make  treaty  upon  treaty  with  felka  wbo  have 
done  so  ill  by  us."  •  We  have  heard  Mr.  Porter  say  that  one 
morning  Thiers  dipped  his  pen  in  the  ink  to  sign  the  treaty,  but 
suddenly  said  that  he  would  wait  another  day.  When  that  day 
came  Mr.  Porter  had  been  ordered  to  proceed  no  further  in  the 
business.  He  believed  that  Thiers  was  sincere.  He  further  be- 
lieved, most  unjustly,  that  lord  Palmerston  was  the  instrument  of 
Russia.  Mr.  Porter— -one  of  the  most  honest  and  confiding  of 
men — was  in  some  degree  under  the  same  influence  as  many  other 
persons  ordinarily  of  calm  judgment.  He  surrendered  his  judg- 
ment to  a  monomania  which  acquired  a  plausible  shape  in  the  hands 
of  a  man  of  great  talent  and  powers  of  persustsion,  who  talked  of 
"  treason "  and  "  Russian  gold  "  in  a  way  that  attracted  many 
followers.  These,  by  their  frantic  denunciations  of  lord  Palmer- 
ston at  **  Urquhartite  meetings,"  constrained  even  his  political 
enemies  to  vindicate  his  personal  honour.f  The  Foreign  Sec- 
retary remained  unmoved  either  by  the  extravagancies  of  a  feeble 
minority  in  England,  or  the  threatenings  of  a  war-majority  in 
France.  He  vindicated  his  policy  by  the  promptitude  of  his  acts. 
The  four  powers  had  determined  that  the  ports  of  Syria  and 
Egypt  should  be  declared  to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade.  Our 
Mediterranean  fleet  was  under  the  command  of  sir  Robert  Stop- 
ford,  and  his  second  in  command  was  Charles  John  Napier.  Whilst 
in  August  admiral  Stopford  was  blockading  the  port  of  Alexander^ 
captain  Napier  was  blockading  Beyrout.  On  the  9th  of  September 
admiral  Stopford  was  before  Beyrout  with  the  English  fleet  and  a 
few  Turkish  and  Austrian  vessels.  On  the  loth  the  bombardment 
of  the  town  and  fortress  commenced  ;  which  continued  till  the  i6th> 
when  the  Egyptian  troops  abandoned  the  place.  Meanwhile  Napier, 
who  had  landed  with  5000  men,  had  routed  the  army  of  Ibrahim 
Pasha,  and  had  taken  Saida  by  storm.  On  the  3rd  of  November 
the  allied  squadron  commenced  hostilities  against  the  famous  for* 
tress  of  St.  Jean  d*  Acre,  which  was  considered  to  be  almost  impreg- 
nable.  It  was  bombarded  through  that  day.  In  the  night  the 
Eg3rptian  troops  quitted  the  town,  and  it  was  taken  possession  of 
by  a  party  of  Turks  and  Austrians.  Tlie  bombardment  of  St.  Jean 
d'Acre  was  remarkable  as  being  the  first  occasion  on  which  war- 
steamers  had  been  employed  in  battle.  To  the  rapidity  of  move- 
ment of  four  English  steamers,  which  enabled  them  to  take  the 
most  advantageous  positions,  it  was  in  some  des:ree  owing  that  so 
strong  a  fortress  was  reduced  by  the  cannon  of  ships  of  war  in  so 

•  Guisot,  tome  v,  pp.  >9q,  sod. 
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short  a  time^  and  with  ^tarc^y  anj  lOds  i^  the  assallaftts.     Wfacfft 

the  thanks  of  th«  Bouse  of  Lords  were  voted  to  admkrat  sir  Rob- 
ert Stopford  and  to  cominodora  sir  Charles  Napier,  the  duke  oC 
Wellington' stated  that  he  considered  the  achievement  of  St.  Jean 
d'Acre  one  of  the  greatest  deeds  of  modern  times.  He  thought  it 
his  duty  on  this  occasion  to  warn  their  k^rdships  that  they  must 
not  always  expect  that  ships,  however  well  commanded,  or  howevet 
gallant  their  seamen  might  be,  were  capable  of  commonly  engaging 
sufrcessfully  with  stone-walls.*  The  decided  naval  successes  led 
to  the  final  submission  of  Mehemet  Ali.  The  British  government, 
with  the  other  powers,  had  recommended  that  if  he  yielded  in  a 
reasonable  time;  ^ve  up  possession  of  the  Turkish  fleet;  and 
evacuated  Syria,  Adana,  Candia,  and  the  Holy  Cities,  he  should  be 
reinstated  as  Pasha  of  Egypt,  and  have  an  hereditary  tenure  of  his 
pashalic.  On  the  2nd  of  December  he  accepted  the  terms  pro- 
posed.    The -contest  was  at  an  end. 

Looking  at  the  execution  of  the  treaty  of  the  15th  of  July,  M. 
Guizot  frankly  acknowledges  the  errors  of  the  policy  of  the  French 
government  '<  We  had  attached  to  this  question  an  exaggerated 
tmpottance  ;  we  had  regarded  the  interests  of  France  in  the  Medi< 
tcrrahean  as  more  associated  than  they  reaUy  were  with  the  fortunes 
•of  Mehemet  Ali."  France  had,  he  says,  i^elieved  that  Mehemet 
Ali  would  have  been  able  to  resist  all  the  efforts  of  the  four  powers 
united,  when  it  was  finally  shown  that  an  English  squadron  would 
be  sufficient  to  subdue  him.  These  errors,  he  continues,  were 
public,  national,  everywhere  spread,  and  maintained  in  the  Cham« 
bers  as  well  as  in  the  country,  in  the  opposition  as  well  as  in  the 
government.  "  The  hour  of  disappointment  was  come,  and  it  was  the 
cabinet  over  which  M.  Thiers  presided  which  had  to  bear  the  hut 
then."  t  Louis  Philippe  refused  his  assent  to  the  warlike  sjjeech 
which  M.  Thiers  proposed  for  the  opening  of  the  Chambers.  The 
ministry  resigned,  and  Soult  and  Guizot  were  their  successors. 

The  belligerent  spirit  which  had  been  called  forth  in  France  by 
these  differences  between  the  English  and  French  governments 
were  not  likely  to  subside  into  cordial  friendship  under  the  inflii* 
ence  of  a  pageant  which  recalled  the  glories  and  the  humiliations 
of  the  Empire.  The  population  of  Paris  had  the  gratification  of  a 
magnificent  spectacle  on  the  15th  of  December,  when  the  remains 
of  Napoleon  were  interred  in  the  church  of  the  Invalides.  The 
procession  has  Heen  described  as  wearing  ntore  of  a  triumphant 
than  a' funeral  air.  Long  cavalcades  of  troops  were  succeeded  by 
■a  few  mourning  coaches  ;  Grenadiers  of  the  Old  Guard  and  Mame- 

'••    ••  Hansard;  vol.  W.ct*;3sr.*  '^^    "'    -T^Sftrtiires;**  tdMev.y.-ftiV"' 
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lukes  foHowed  the  splendid  car  on  which  was  placed  the  body.  Im< 
perial  eagles  veiled  with  crape  were  carried  by  eighty-six  non-com- 
misskmed  officers.  Even  to  the  sword  and  the  hat  of  the  En^ror^ 
which  were  laid  upon  the  coffin^  the  whole  solemnity  was  calculated 
to  call  up  remembrances  of  the  past  which  were  not  favourable  to  the 
security  of  the  reigning  tamily.  There  was  no  tumult ;  but  there 
were  demonstrations  of  popular  feeling  which  showed  that  the  pa- 
cific policy  of  tlie  king  and  of  his  new  ministry  was  not  so  welcome 
to  the  populace  as  M.  Thiers  and  war  with  Europe. 

The  public  interest  in  foreign  affairs  became  merged  in  the 
more  immediate  importance  of  the  discussions  upon  great  subjects 
of  domestic  policy,  which  signalized  the  Session  of  parliament 
opened  by  the  queen  on  the  26th  of  January,  1841.  This  Session 
will  be  menK>rable,  not  more  for  the  defeat  of  the  Whig  government 
after  ten  years  of  power,  than  for  the  unexpected  adoption  of  tlie 
principles  of  free-trade  by  that  government,  after  a  long  period  oi 
indecision,  if  not  of  hostility  to  any  vital  changes,  especially  in 
regard  to  the  Corn-Laws.  In  February,  1859,  Mr.  Villiers  was  not 
supported  by  the  members  of  the  Cabinet,  with  the  exception  of 
Mr.  Poulett  Thompson,  in  his  motion  tliat  evidence  should  be 
taken  at  the  bar  of  the  House  on  the  operation  of  the  Corn-Laws. 
Lord  John  Russell  had,  however,  declared  to  his  constituents  at 
6troud  that  the  time  had  come  for  a  change  in  the  Corn-Laws, 
which  he  considered  as  indefensible  in  principle.  The  motion  o£ 
Mr.  Villiers  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  a  hundred  and  eighty- 
one.  Between  the  Session  of  1839  and  that  of  1841  a  most  effec- 
tive agitation  against  these  laws  had  been  carried  on  throughout  the 
country.  Associations  were  established  in  Manchester,  and  in  other 
great  manufacturing  and  commercial  towns,  for  promoting  the  prin- 
ciples of  free-trade  ;  and  their  scattered  efforts  were  effectually 
combined  by  the  formation  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League.  This 
name  was  adopted  by  a  convention  of  three  hundred  delegates 
assembled  in  London  at  the  opening  of  the  Session  of  1839.  I^rge 
sums  were  subscribed  for  the  purpose  of  circulating  tracts,  and  for 
engaging  lecturers  to  enlighten  public  opinion  upon  the  injurious 
operation  of  the  Corn- Laws  and  other  laws  called  protective.  These 
efforts  produced  necessarily  strong  convictions  in  the  minds  of 
many  of  the  thinking  part  of  the  community.  But  the  principle  of 
abandoning  protection  for  agriculture  could  scarcely  be  expected 
to  find  favour  with  any  large  portion  of  landlords  and  cultivators, 
wIh>  believed  that  a  fall  in  prices  would  be  the  ruin  of  their  property 
.and  the  bane  of  their  industry.  The  class  of  mechanics  and  fiEiQ> 
tory-wof kecs  ,were  tpo  restdy  to  believe  th^  .fallacy  prodaio^d  In 
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parliament,  that  a  fall  in  the  price  of  food  would  inevitably  produce 
a  lowering  of  the  wages  of  labour.  The  Chartists  always  presented 
themselves  in  force  at  the  Anti-Com-Law  Meetings,  to  maintain 
the  one  panacea  for  the  distress  of  the  country*^universal  suffrage. 
It  is  difficult  therefore  to  imagine  that  when  lord  John  Russell,  on 
the  7th  oi  May,  1841,  announced  the  intention  of  the  government 
to  propose  a  fixed  duty  on  the  importation  of  foreign  corn,  instead 
of  the  sliding-scale  which  was  then  in  operation,  the  Cabinet  had 
come  to  tliis  tesolve  solely  with  the  object  of  obtaining  some  popu- 
larity that  might  eventually  compensate  them  for  tiie  gradually 
increasing  loss  o£  their  strength  in  parliament.  The  popular  opinion 
was  decidedly  against  them.  The  interest^  that  would  be  affected 
by  Free  Trade  were  too  deeply  rooted  in  old  habits  and  traditions 
—the  benefits  were  too  remote — ^to  be  swayed  by  the  convictions  of 
believers  in  the  doctrine  that  legislation  ought  first  to  have  regard 
to  the  general  good — that  of  the  consumers.  Members  of  the  gov- 
ernment were  necessarily  open  to  the  charge  of  inconsistency. 
Lord  Melbourne,  on  the  3rd  of  May,  was  twitted  by  the  duke  of 
Buckingham  that  in  the  previous  year,  upon- the  motion  of  earl 
Fitzwilliam,  "that  it  is  expedient  to  reconsider  the  laws  relating  to 
the  importation  of  foreign  corn,"  he  had  opposed  the  motion, 
Ijelieving  that  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  the  change  were  not 
worth  the  evils  of  the '  struggle.  Lord  Melbourne  answered  this 
reprobf  by  stating  that  the  words  which  he  used  also  conveyed  his 
opinion  that  i  time  might  come,  and  circuftistances  might-arise, 
when  this  question  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  Those  cir- 
cumstances had  arisen  ;  that  time  in  his  opinion  had  now  come 
when  it  was  found  necessary,  in'  order  to  m^et  the  exigencieis  of  the 
country,  to  adopt  wide  and  extensive  financial  measures.  Sfr  Rob- 
ert Peel,  in  Part  III.  of  his  Memoirs  relating  to  ** Corn-Laws,  1845 
— 46,'*  says  that  at  the  close  of  the  Session' of  1845  "  the' progress 
of  discussion  had  made  a  material  change  irt  'the  opinions  of  many 
persons  with  regard  to  the  policy  of  protection  to  domestic  agri- 
culture, and  the  extent  to  which  that  policy  ihoUld  be  carried.'*  • 
He  names  lord  John  Russell  and  lord  Melbourne  as  having  adopted, 
as  well  as  himself,  the  opinions  on  this  subject  generally  prevalent 
at  an  early  period  of  his  public  life  among  men  of  all  parties;  It 
would  seem,  therefore,  rather  unjust  not  to  ^ve  the  Whig  Cabinet 
of  1 841  some  credit  for  being  influenced  by  "  the  progress  of  dis- 
cussion," instead  of  repeating  the  charge  commonly  made  against 
them  of  having  rushed  into  free-trade  principles  "  to  make  a  bid  for 
popularity  "  when  the  agitation  of  the  League  had  produced  its  cflFect 

•  "  Memoirs  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,'*  vol.  n.  p.  98. 
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Upon  public  opinlOQ.  Little  effect  had  been  prodoced  in  1S41. 
What  lord  John  Russell  proposed  was  not  ziccepted  by  the  League, 
which  in  point  of  fact  repudiated  his  plan  of  a  fixed  duty,  demand^ 
ing  an  absolute  freedom  from  all  duty  upon  foreign  com. 

The  "wide  and  extensive  financial  meaBures  "  to  which  lord 
Melbourne  alluded  on  the  3rd  of  May,  were  brought  forward  in 
propositions  by  Ihe  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  liis  budget,  to 
raise  the  duty  on  colonial  timber,  reducing  that  on  Baltic  timber; 
and  to  keep  the  existing  duty  on  colonial  sugafr  lowering  the  duty 
on  foreign  sugar.  These  propositions  were  reaHy  a  considerable 
step  in  the  direction  of  Free  Trade.  The  proposal  in  reference  to 
the  sugar  duties  was  brougiit  forward  by  lord  John  Russell  in  a 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  on  the  7th  of  May.  During  eight 
i^ights  was  this  proposal  debated  with  all  the  ^zeal-that  was  stimu- 
lated by  the  fears  of  West  India  merchants  and  Canadian  timber 
merchants,  and  by  the  more  influential  terrors  of  the  landed  in- 
terest. All  saw  in  this  abandonment  of  the  principle  of  protection 
a  dismal  future  of  the  general  ruin  of  domestic  industry.  It  was 
expected,  moreover,  in  this  protracted  debate  that  tlie  result  would 
involve  the  fall  of  the  Whig  government,  which  had  prematurely 
and  rashly  espoused  the  Free  Trade  doctrines.  A  necessary  con- 
sequence would  be  the  restoration  to  power  of  the  Conservative 
party,  who,  it  was  supposed ,  would  always  hold  to  the  principles  of 
Protection,  which  Toryism  had  never  willingly  relaxed  even  when 
under  the  pressure  of  the  econoipical  doctrines  of  Canning  and 
Huskisson.  The  importance  of  these  debates  on  the  sugar-duties 
has  necessarily  in  a  great  measure  passed  away ;  but  it  is  interest- 
ing to  look  back  upon  the  opinions  maintained  by  two  of  the  most 
accomplished  debaters  of  that  day — sir  Robert  Peel  and  lord 
Palmerston.  Sir  Robert  Peel  maintained  that  if  the  principle  of 
Free  Trade  announced  by  the  government  was  that,  without 
reference  to  any  other  consideration,  we  should  go  to  the  cheap- 
est market,  he  could  not  concur  in  it.  "  In  a  country  of  such  com- 
plicated relations  as  this,  the  rigid  application  of  such  a  principle 
would  involve  us  in  inextricable  confusion."  Never,  on  the  otl^r 
hand,  were  Free  Trade  principles  iriore  ably  advocated  than  by 
lord  Palmerston.  "We  intend  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  the 
revenue  by  striking  a  blow  at  some  of  the  great  monopolies  which 

have  hitherto  retarded  the  pros]>erity  of  the  country The 

question  is,  whether  the  great  springs  of  our  national  industry 
shall  be  relieved  from  some  of  those  artificial  obstructions  which 
have  hitherto  retarded  their  development,  or  whether  the  sources 
oi  our  national  prosperity  shall,  for  the  benefit  of  private  interests 
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and  of  privil^ed  classes,  continue  to  be  choked  up.  The  question 
is  between  Free  Trade  (and  by  Free  Trade  I  mean  trade  open  to 
competition)  on  the  one  side,  and  monopoly  on  the  other.  The 
question  is  between  reason  and  prejudice  :  between  the  interests 

of  the  many  and  the  profits  of  the  few Protection,  in  the 

sense  in  which J:be  word  is  used  by  those  who  now  oppose  the  plati 
of  the  government,  is  a  tax  levied^upon  the  industry  and  skill  of 
the  mass  of  the  community  to.  enable*  a  few  .to  remain  indolent  and 
unskilfuL  Such  protection  is  not  only. erroneous  in  principle,  but, 
after  all,  utterly  useless  to  those  for  whose  -particular  benefit  it  is 
maintained.  Show  me  a  trade  that  is  free,  by  which  I  mean,  open 
to  fair  competition,  and  I  will  show  you  a  trade  carried  on  with  ii>- 
telligence,  efiterprise,  and  success."  From  his  own  official  ex|>eri- 
encc  he  adduced  many^- examples  that  *^  Protection  is  a  game  that 
two  can  play  at."  He  showed  conclusively  that  it  was  impossible 
that  a  great  country'  like  England  could  go  on  protecting,  as  yt  was 
called,  its  various  interests,  and  that  other  countries  should  not 
follow  its  example.  * 

In  his  reply,  which  concluded  the  last  night  of  the  debate,  lord 
John  Russell  emphatically  asserted  the  principle  of  a  free  trade  in 
com.  The  noble  lord  the  member  from  North  Lancashire  (lord 
Stanley)  ^  had  said,  that  the  producer  of  com  could  not  depend 
upon  his  own  skih  and  induslsy,  but  must  rely  upon  the  sunshine 
or  the  storm  for  the  abundance  ar  scarcity  of  his  crop.  That  was 
tniie  as  to  the  producer  of  a  particular  country  ;  he  must  depend 
upon  a  higher  power*  But  the  same  power  thatdirectis  the  storm 
bad  given  a  remedy  for  any  local  disadi^antage,  for  such  was  the 
bounty  and  benevolence  ol  Providence,  that  if  in  one  country  there 
was  a  bad  sea^son  and  a  deficient  crop,  another  was  blest  with  a 
good.seasoQ  and  an  abmidaat  harvest  It  was  fortunately  in  th^ 
power  of  JXAtL,  by  hta  skill  and  ingpenuity  and  the  meanls  they  gave 
of  traversing  the  ocean,  to  taioe  advantage  of  the  beneficence  of  the 
Creator.  If  that  iiYtercourse  were  not  permitted  by  short-sighted- 
ness and  error)  do  not  letit  be*  said  that  it  was  to  the  infirction  of 
heaven  that  a  deficiency  of  food  was  to  be  attributed.  Let  thb 
bkune  be  laid  where  it  was  dlte.  Let  tbe  laws  be  blamed  which 
defeated  the  magnificent  scheme  by  which  plenty  wocild  be  given 
to  ail  the  nations  of  the  world,  more  or  less  depending  upon  each 
Dther,  and  kcreping  up  a  kindly  and  a  beneficial  intercourse.  Xet 
the  laws  be  blamed  which  blasted  the  fair  prospects  of  a  nation, 
and  infilcicd  the  cuf-se  oi  sterility,  barrenness,  and  scarcity  upon  a 
Jduad  where  plenty  might  reign,  and  matred  the  gracious  designs  of 
Ptx>vkLeiiee  by  unjust  legislation/'  f 

*  Hansard,  vol.  Iviii.  col.  655.  t  /3'V/«t  col.  666. 
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Upon  the  question  of  the  Sugar  Duties  the  ministers  were 
defeated  by  a  vote  of  317  to  281.  With  this  majority  of  36  against 
them  it  was  expected  that  there  would  have  been  an  immediate 
resignation.  The  notice  to  quit  did  not  expel  the  tenants  of 
Downing  Street.  On  the  27th  of  May  sir  Robert  Peel  moved, 
"that  her  majesty's  ministers  do  not  sufficiently  possess  the  con 
fide  nee  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  enable  them  to  carry  through 
the  House  measures  which  they  deem  of  essential  importance  to 
the  public  welfare ;  and  that  their  continuance  in  office  under  such 
circumstances  is  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the  constitution.'' 
This  Resolution  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  312  to  311.  On  the  7th 
of  June  lord  John  Russell  stated  that  the  ministry  had  determined 
to  appeal  to  the  country.  On  the  22nd  the  parliankent  was  pro- 
rogued by  the  queen,  and  the  dissolution  was  proclaimed  the  next 
day. 

When  the  new  Parliament  met  on  the  19th  of  August,  1841,  it 
had  been  ascertained  with  tolerable  accuracy  that  the  results  of  the 
elections  were  wholly  unfavourable  to  the  contimied  existence  of  the 
ministry.  What  was  called  the  Conservative  principle  was  not  only 
triumphant  over  the  Free-trade  principle  boldly  proclaimed  at  the 
last  hour  by  the  Whigs ;  but  many  of  their  former  supix>rters,.  now 
known  as  the  Radical  party,  -were  either  (distinctly  hostile  (towards 
the  ministry,  or  very  lukewarm  in  their  support.-  The  parliamentary 
trial  of  strength  was  close  at  hand.  Mr.  Charles  Shaw  Lefevre 
was  re-elected  Speaker  without  opposition.  The  queen  did  not 
open  the  Parliament  in  person,  the  Speech  being  read  by  the 
Lords  Commissioners.  With  the  absolute  certainty  that  a  dianga 
of  administration  would  very  qmcldy  eosue^  some  expressions  in 
the  Speech  from  the  throne  must  have  appeared  father  as  t!he  chal^ 
lenge  to  a  future  contest  from  a  retreating  force  to  an  enemy  about 
to  drive  it  from  the  field,  than  as  the  measured  and  conciliatory 
language  of  the  sovereign  to  those  ranged  in  battle  array  on  either 
side.  The-attention  of  Parliament  was  in  this  Speech  called  to  the 
revision  of  duties  affecting  the  productions  of  foreign  countries. 
It  would  be  for  Parliament  to  consider  not  only  whether  some  of 
those  duties  were  unproductive  to  the  revenue,  but  were  ^xatious 
to  commerce ;  whether,  further,  the  principle  of  Protection,  U|>on 
which  others  were  founded,  was  not  carried  to  an  extent  injurious 
alike  to  the  income  of  the  state  and  the  interests  of  the  people.  Her 
Majesty  also  expressed  her  desire  that  the  Parliament  should  con- 
sider. tl)e  laws  which  regulated  trade  in  cornt.  It  would  b6  for  them 
to  determine  whether  those  laws  did  not  aggravate  the  natural  fluctwu- 
tions  of  supply,  embarrass  trade,  derange  cuireikcy,  and  diminish  the 
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eomfopt  and  mcrease  the  priTations  of  the  great  body  of  the  conraiu^ 
EiUy.  Lord  S  tanley,  on  a  subsequent  night,  expressed  h  is  regret  that 
the  Speech  had  been  so  framed  as  to  be  liable  to  misconstruction  in 
the  eyes  of  the  country ;  that  its  recommendations  appeared  to  be 
the  recommendations  of  the  Crown,  and  not  of  the  ministers  who 
constitutionally  advised  the  Crown.  Lord  John  Russell  answered, 
that  he  thought  it  was  generally  understood  that  the  Speech  from 
the  throne  was  the  Speech  of  ministers ;  the  S{)eech  was  the  result 
of  the  advice  of  ministers,  and  ministers  llone  were  resp>onsible 
for  it.  M-  Guiaot  shrewdly  observes,  that  with  the  sagacity  of 
party  spirit  the  adversaries  of  sir  Robert  Peel  estimated  more 
accurately  than  perhaps  he  did  himself  the  difficulties  which 
awaited  him.  "  Retiring  with  every  possible  advantage,  the  Whigs 
charged  sir  Robert  Peel  to  repair  their  faults,  and  to  perform  their 
promises."  * 

In  the  House  of  Commons  an  Amendment  to  the  Address  was 
moved  by  Mr.  Stuart  Worttey,  to  the  effect  that  the  public  expen- 
diture having  for  several  years  exceeded  the  annual  income,  the 
House  was  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  adopting  measures  for  the 
purpose  of  remedjring so  great  an  evil;  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
House  humbly  to  submit  to  her  Majesty  that  it  was  essential  to  the 
satisfactory  results  of  their  deliberations  in  reference  to  the  subjects 
to  which  their  attention  had  been  especially  directed,  and  other 
matters  of  public  concern,  "that  your  Majesty's  government  should 
possess  the  confidence  of  this  House  and  of  the  country ;  and  re- 
spcictfully  to  represent  to  your  Majesty  that  that  confidence  is  not 
reposed  in  the  present  advisers  of  ycmr  Majesty."  The  debate 
on  the  Address  was  continued  four  nights.  The  speeches  by  the 
leaders  .of  the  two  parties,  sir  Robert  Peel  and  lord  John 'Russell, 
were  necessarily  the  most  important  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  conclud- 
ing his  address,  said  ^*  If  I  accept  office,  it  shall  be  by  walking  in 
the  open. light  and  in  the  direct  paths  of  the  constitution.  If  I  ex- 
ercise power,  it  shall  be  upon  my  conception — perhaps  imperfect 
—perhaps  mistaken-^but  my  sincere  conception  of  public  duty. 
That. power  I  will  not  hold  unless  1  can  hold  it  consistently  with 
the  maintenance  of  my  own  opinions,  and  that  power  I  will  re- 
linquish the  moment  I  am  satisfied  that  I  am  not  supported  in 
the  maintenance  of  them  by  the  confidtjnce  of  the  House  and  of  the 
people  of  this  country."  f  The  .conclusion  of  lord  John  RusseU's 
speech  was  equally  emphatic :  "  I  have  only  to  express  my  con- 
viction, that  if  this  country  is  governed  by  enlarged  and  liberal 
counsels,  its  power  and  might  will  spread  and  increase,  its  influ- 

*  Guizot,  "  Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Peel/'  p.  91.       t  Hansard,  vol.  Ux.  col.  429. 
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ence  will  become  greater  and  greater ;  that  liberal  prfficiples 
will  prevail,  and  civilization  will  be  spread  to  all  parts  of  thd 
globe ;  that  you  will  bless  millions  by  your  dominion  and  mankind 
by  your  example.'' *  On  the  27th  of  August  the  House  divided  on 
Mr.  Wortley's  Amendment,  when  in  a  House  of  six  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  members  the  government  was  in  a  minority  of 
ninety-one.  In  the  Hoi!ise  of  Lords,  when  an  Amendment  to  the 
Address,  similar  to  that  of  the  Commons,  had  been  proposed  by 
the  earl  of  Ripon,  tlie  majority  against  ministers  waj  seventy-two. 
Her  Majesty's  answer  to  the  amended  Address  of  the  House  of 
Commons  conveyed  the  only  decision  which  could  be  made  by  a 
constitutional  sovereign.  ^'  £ver  anxious  to  listen  to  the  advice  of 
the  Parliament,  I  will  take  immediate  measures  for  the  formation 
of  a  new  administration."  The  resignation  of  ministers  was  an- 
nounced in  both  Houses  on  the  30th  of  August. 

The  biographer  of  sir  Robert  Peel  has  said,  **  Never  perhaps 
had  a  first  minister  united  at  his  accession  so  many  elements  and 
guarantees  of  a  safe  and  strong  government.  Bat  he  was  called  on 
to  perform  the  most  difficult  of  tasks — 2.  task  essentially  incoherent 
and  contradictor)'.  He  was  obliged  to  be  at  once  a  Conservative  and 
a  Reformer,  and  to  carry  along  with  him,  in  this  double  course  a 
majority  incoherent  in- itself,  and  swayed,  in  reality,  by  immoveable 
and  untractable  interests,  prejudices,  and  passions."  f  Sir  Robert 
Peel  has  given  his  own  testimony  to  the  difficulties  which  beset  his 
path  at  the  very  onset  of  his  attempts  as  a  commercial  reformer. 
One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  propose  to  his  colleagues  a  material 
change  in  the  Corn-Law  of  1828.  He  had  also  to  propose  a  remo- 
val of  the  prohibition  which  existed  on  the  import  of  foreign  cattle 
and  meat.  '* These  changes,"  he  says,  "although  they  gave  little 
satisfaction  to  the  most  eager  opponents  of  the  Corn  Law,  and 
were  indeed  denotinced  by  some  as  perfectly  nugatory,  were  not 
effected  without  great  mtcrmuring  and  some  open  opposition  to  tlie 
government  on  the  part  of  many  of  its  supporters.  The  duke  of 
Buckingham  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Cabinet  rather  than  be  a  party 
to  them,  nor  was  it  an  easy  matter  to  procure  the  unanimous  adop- 
tion of  the  measures  I  proposed  by  the  remaining  members  of  the 
government."  X 

•  Hansard,  vol.  Hx.  col.  449.  t  Guizot,  "  Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,"  p.  89. 
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Cabinet. 


I,ord  Whsnicliffc  .        *        • 
l,<iid  Ly.idhurst 
Duke  (it   Buckineham  ^ 
Right  HtMi.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
Rii;ht  Hon.  Henry  Goulbum 
tarl  of  Haddington 


Right  Hon.  Sir  James  Graham,  Bart. 


Earl  nf  Aberdeen       .... 
Lord  Stanley  ..... 
Lord  EHenborough  t  .        •        . 

E.irl  of  RIpon        .... 
Right  Hon.  Sir  Henry  Hardinge    . 
Ri^ht  Hon.  Sir  E.  Knatchball,  Bart. 
Duke  of  Wellington  .... 


Lotd  I^esident  gt  the  Council. 
Lord  High  Chancellor. 
Lord  Pmry  Seal. 
First  Lord  of  the  Traasnry. 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
First  Lord  of  tne  Admiraity. 
Secretary  of  Stale  for  the   Home  Depart- 
ment. 
Secretary  of  State  tor  Foreign  Affairs. 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control. 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
Secretary  of  War. 
Paymaster*Gen«ral. 
Without  office. 


Not  of  thb  Cabinbt. 

Lord  Lowther F»stina«ter>Genera]. 

Lord  Granville  Somerset Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Inncaster. 

Right  Hoo.  W.  E.  Gladstone       .  .  Vice-President  of  the  Boanl  of  Trade  and 

Master  of  the  Mint. 

Earl  of  Lincoln         ......  First  Commissioner  of  Land  Revenue. 

Right  Hon.  Sir  Geoige  Murray  .       *       .  Maaier-<}^ral  of  the  Ordoaoce. 

Sir  Frederick  Pollock Attomey-G'-neral. 

Sir  William  Webb  FoUett     ....  Soticittt^Oeneral. 


Gkbat  Officbrs  op  Statsi 

Earl  of  LWcrpoo! Lord  Stewavt. 

Earl  Delawarr Lord  Cliamberlain. 

Earl  of  Jersey       • Master  of  the  Horse. 


Irbuvnd. 

Earl  de  Grey Lord  Lieutenant. 

Sir  Edward  Sogden  .        .        .        ....    U)rd  High  Chancellor. 

Lord  Eliot Chief  S<M:retary 


ScOtLANO. 

1 

Right.  Hon.  Sir  William  Rae,  Bart.    .        .     Lord  Advocate. 
Dnoean  M*N<lil«  Esq Solicitar-Geocral. 


'  His  Gtsec  rss%&«4  Jssusxy  .11.  and  was*nccefded  hy  the  Duk«  of  Bncctctieh. 

^  Loril  £llc>nV>rniipW  arc  jitVA  thc'Co'vcrnof'CieneraLihip  of  Idflu^'snd  'wi<  tiiccecded  by  Lori 
Fitsgcrsld  and  \'c«ei,  October  23. 
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CHAPTER  XIII.- 

Wzr  with  China  and  War  with  Afghanistan.— Commercial  Relations  with  China. —Begin- 
nings of  the  Opium  War.— It»  Moral  Aspects.— 'Debates  In  Parliament. — Chusan 
captured.— Treaty  made  at  Canton  repu4>ated  by  the  Emperor.— Canton  attadced.— 
Arrival  of  Sir  H.  Pottinger.-^^ture  of  Chin-Kiang-Foa— Treaty  of  Nankin.-* 
Afghanistan.— Lord  Auckland,  Governor-general  of  InMa.— Causes  of  the  Afghan 
War.— British  Army  crosses  the  Indus.— The  Boliin  Pass.— Sl^e  of  Ghuinee.- Cabn! 
entered  in  triumph.— Shah  Soojah  restored.— False  security  at  Cabul.— Afghan  plots*— 
Massacre  of  Baities. — ^The  British  Army  in  peril.— Maasacre.oC  MacNaghteo.— Capita* 
lation  of  the  British. — The  Retreat  from  Cabul. — Ladies  and  children  given  up. — De- 
struction of  the  Army.— One  survivor  arrivearat  Jellalabad. -^Sale's  Defence  of  Jellala- 
bad. — Arrival  of  General  Pollock. — Cabiil  retaken.' — Release  o{  tho  prisoners. — The 
Army  returns  to  India. — Lord  £llenborough*«prodamatioac.-~  Gates  of  Somoauth. 

At  this  point  of  our  domestic  history  it  may  be  convenient  to 
take  a  rapid  view  of  the  events  connected  with  two  distant  wars 
in  which  the  country  was  now  engaged — a  war  with  China  and  a 
war  in  Afghanistan.  Briefly  referring  to  the  origin  of  each  of  these 
serious  contests,  we  shall  conduct  the  narrative  to  the  period  when 
peace  was  concluded  with  the  Chinese  government,  and  when 
terrible  calamities  in  India  were  overcome,  and  security  was  again 
won  by  the  triumphs  of  our  arms.     We  begin  with  China. 

In  the  Session  of  Parliament  which  was  opened  on  the  i6th  of 
January,  1840;  it  was  announced,  in  the  Speech  of  the  Queen,  that 
**  events  had  happened  in  China,  interrupting  commercial  inter- 
course." The  circumstances  attending  this  interruption  were 
debated  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on. the  7tb,  8th,  and  9th  of 
April,  upon  a  resolution  moved  by  Sir  James  Graham,  to  the  effect 
that  the  interruption  in  our  commercial  and  friendly  intercourse 
with  China,  and  the  hostilities  which  had  since  taken  place,  were 
*  mainly  to  be  attributed  to  the  want  of  foresight  on  the  part  of  her 
majesty's  advisers,  and  especially  in.  their  neglect  to  furnish  the 
superintendent  at  Canton  with  powers  and  instructions  calculated 
to  provide  against  the  growing  evils  connected  with  the  contra- 
band trade  in  opium.  As  the  circumstances  which  led  to  this  first 
war  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Chinese  empire  are  really  more 
important  than  any  minute  details  of  the  evonts  of  the  war,  we 
must,  as  briefly  as  we  can,  relate  what  was  the  position  of  affairs 
up  to  the  time  when  the  discussion  on  Sir  James  Qfaham's  motion 
took  place.  ..•      . 
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By  the  new  charter  of  the  East  India  Company^  granted  in 
1833,  the  Company's  monopoly  of  the  China  trade  was  abohshed. 
It  had  probably  not  been  sufficiently  considered  that  serious  col- 
lision with  a  govern meht  that  had  so  long  and.  so  pertinaciously 
insisted  upon  the  exclusion  of  foreigners  would  be  the  natural 
consequence  of  the  position  in  which  the  trade  with  China  was 
now  placed.  The  change  was  calculated  to  inspire  vague  fears  of 
aggression  amongst  tiiose  who  were  not  unacquainted  with  the 
fact  that  the  merchants  who,  not  a  century  before,  had  humbly 
disked  for  permission  to  establish  a  trade  in  India,  were  now  the 
masters  of  that  countr)*,  and  that  the  descend.ints  of  Aurungzebe 
were  their  pensioners.  The  Chinese,  however,  had  got  accustomed 
to  the  East  India  Company,  whose  ofificers  pretended  to  no  public 
ca]>acity,  who  came  as  humble  merchants,  and  who  kept  up  a  quiet 
sleepy  trade.  Itt  this  intercourse  tliere^were  occasional  quarrels 
between  the  natives  and  the  foreigners,  but  their  traffic,  whether 
legal  or  illegal,  kept  on  its  )og-trot  course  by  the  adroit  manage- 
ment of  the  Company's  agents,  who  could  calculate  to  a  nicety  the 
amount  of  bribery  tl)at  was  necessary  to  propitiate  a  Chinese 
official.  The  British  legislature  upset  all  this;  abolished  supercar- 
goes, vesting  their  authority  in  king!s  <)fficers  instead  of  mercantile 
agents;  and  authorized  the  executive  to  employ  a  Superintendent, 
with  instructions  to  get  into  direct  communication  with  the  Chinese 
authorities.  The  number  of  European  ships,  merchants,  and  sea- 
men, rapidly  increased.  The  contraband  trade  in  opium  was  sud- 
denly, augmented.  In  the  first  ten  years  of  the  phssent  century  the 
exports  of  opium  from  India  to  China  averaged  about  2500  chests ; 
in  1833  they  exceeded  23,000  chests,  having  risen  from  13,000 
chests  in  the  previous  year;  and  the >  subsequent  avcirage..o(  Eve 
years  was  about  19,000  chests.*  Opium  was  always  an  article 
prohibited  by  the  Chiniese  government,  or  rather  by  the  public 
acts  of  the  Court  of  Pekin.  The  provincial  authorities  hnrariably 
nullified  everything  which  was  done  by  the  superior  power  to 
discountenance  tlie  illicit  trade,  so  that  when  the  government  of 
Pekin  attempted  to  put  down  that  traffic  between  Lin-tsn  and 
Canton,  the  viceroy  of  Canton  substituted,  himself  for  the  other 
opium  smugglers,  so  that  the  whole  affair  bore  the  aspect  of  a 
jujrgle  amongr  the  Chinese  authorities. f  The  Imperial  govern- 
ment  of  China  increased  the  severity  of  the  law  agains.t  opitini 
smuggling,  but  still  the  smug^U-ng  went  on,  and  especially  increased 
on  the  east  coast    There  was  a  belief  in  1837-8  that  the  trade 

•  MacCuiloch's  "  Commercial  Dictionary,    article,  Opium. 
t  Speech  of  Mr.  Charles  Buller,  Hansard,  toI.  Hii.  col.  jfSt. 
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would  be  legalized.  A  mandarin  in  high  authority  at  Pekin,  hav- 
ing sounder  notions  about  smuggling  than  had  prevailed  in  Europe 
with  some  persons,  proposed  that  the  sale  of  opium  should  be  legat- 
ized,  it  being  admitted  like  other  goods  with  a  duty  of  seven  dollars 
a  chest,  whilst  the  expense  of  smuggling  amounted  to  forty  dollars. 
In  a  very  able  state  paper  he  argued  that  the  increased  severity 
of  the  law  against  opium  had  only  tended  to  increase  the  amoiint 
of  the  bribe  paid  to  the  official  underlings  for  their  connivance. 
The  unfortunate  mandarin  was  banished  for  his  liberal  advice,  and 
the  Imperial  government  adopted  more  violent  but  less  effectual 
measures  to  put  down  the  opium  trade.*  There  were  two  motives 
which  influenced  the  Court  of  Pekin.  They  were  alarmed  at  the 
rapid  drain  of  silver  for  the  purchase  of  opium,  and  they  had  to 
protect  the  interests  of  native  poppy-growers.  Lord  Palmerston 
quaintly  said,  in  the  debate  on  the  9th  of  April,  '*  The  fact  was 
that  this  was  an  exportation-of-bullion  question,  an  agricultural- 
interest-protection  question."  f  The  Chinese  authorities  were  at 
last  brought  into  open  collision  with  the  resident  British  merchants. 
In  consequence  of  an  attempt  to  strangle  a  Chinese  opnim-smug- 
-gler  in  front  of  the  factories  at  Canton,  there  was  an  affray  be- 
tween the  Europeans  and  the  Chinese.  Captain  Elliot,  the 
.Superintendent  at  Canton,  issued  a  notice  requiring  all  British- 
owned  vessels  trading  in  opium  to  leave  the  river  within  three 
days.  But  this  measure  did  not  conciliate  the  High  Commissioner 
from  the  Imperial  Court,  Lia->Tsih>Sew,  who  in  1839  commanded 
all  opium  in  British  ships,  whether  in  the  Canton  river  or  on  the 
coast  of  China,  to  be  givon  up.  AH  the  foreign  residents  being 
forbidden  to  leave  China,  Captain  £^Uot  joined  his  covntrymen  in 
the  Factories,  which  were  surrounded  by  Chinese  soldiers.  More 
than  twenty  thousand  chests^  of  opiimn  were  delivered  op  and  de- 
stroyed. War  was  now  imminent.  Captain  Elliot  applied  for  a 
naval  force,  and  in  October  two  Eiiglish  frigates  were  blodcading 
Canton.  These  were  attacked  by  Chinese  war-junks,  which  were 
beaten  off  with  great  loss.  In  January;  1840,  an  imperial  edict 
directed  all  trade  with  Great  Britain  to  cease  for  ever. 

Thus  commenced  what  has  been  called  the  Opium  War.  Put- 
ting aside  the  consideration  of  the  treatment  of  this  subject  as  a 
party  question-*-one  which  so  nearly  involved  the  fall  of  the  Min- 
istry, that  in  a  House  of  five  hundred  and  thirty-three  members, 
they  had  only  a  majority  of  nine  upon  Sir  James  Graham's  motion 
— ^it  is  startling,  after  this  lapse  of  time,  to  trace  the  very  different 
views  which  its  moral  aspects  presented.    The  combatants  were 

*  Davis*s  **  Chinese,"  chat?,  ir.  t  Hanard.  vol.  iiii;  col.  940. 
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figtbttDg  abcmt  the  CoLoat  <>l  a  sh!«Ic1  which  showed  its  blackness 
on  one  Side  and  it»  whiteness  on  the  other.  The  representatrve 
of  tlie  Briti&h  Govemrt)eRt,  it  was  argued  by  the  supporters  of  the 
Ministry,  had  been  treated  in  a  manner  contrary  to  all  public  law^ 
and  the  whole  body  of  English  traders  had  been  subjected  to  im« 
prisonment  and  indignities  m  consequence  of  offences  in  which 
they  had  no  participation.  Exact  reparation  for  these  injuries, 
said  Mr.  Macaulay.  In  one  of  his  despatches  Captain  Elliot  de- 
scribes bis  arrival  at  the  Factory  in  the  nioroent  of  extreme  danger. 
**  As  sooti  a$  he  landed  he  was  surroiinded  by  his  countrymen,  all 
in  an  a^ony  of  distress  and  despair.  The  iirst  thing  which  he  did 
was  to  order  the  British  flag  to  be  brought  froth  his  boat  and  planted 
in  the  balcony.  The  sight  immediately  revived  the  hearts  of  those 
who  had  a  minute  before  given  tliemselves  ii^.  for  lost.  It  was 
natural  that  they  sbould  look  up  with  hope  and  confidence  to  that 
victorious  flag,  for  it  reminded  them  tliat  they  belonged  to  a  country 
unac<2ustomed  to  defeat,  to  submission,  or  to  shame ;  to  a  counti^ 
which  bad  exacted  snch  reparation  for  the  wrongs  of  her  children 
as  liad  made  the  ears  oi  all  who  heard  of  it  to  tingle ;  to  a  coimtry 
which  bad  m^de  the  Dey  of  Algiers  humble  himself  to  the  dust 
Wore  her  insulted  Consul;  to  a  country  which  had  avenged  the 
victims  of  the  Black  Hole  on  the  Field  of  Hassey ;  to  a  country 
which  had  not  degenerated  since  the  great  Protector  vowed  that 
he  would  make  the  name  of  Englishman  as  much  respected  as  ever 
liad  been  the  name  of  Romaa  citizen."  *  '^  I  am  not  competent," 
answered  Mr.  Gladstone,  f*  to  judge  how  long  this  war  may  last,  or 
]u>w  protracted  may  be  its  operations,  but  this  1  can  say,  that  a 
war  more  unjust  in  its  origin,  a  war  more  calculated  in  its  pnogress 
to  cover  this  country  with  permament  disgrace,  I  do  not  know,  aqd 
I  have  not  read  of."  He  askeid,  with  reference  to  the  eloquent 
description  of  the  British  flag  planted  on  the  balcony  at  Caa/loa, 
*^  How  corned  it  to  pass  that  the  sight  of  that  flag  always  raises  the 
spirits  of  Englishmen  ?  It  is  because  it  has  always  been  associated 
with,  the  cause  of  justice,  with  opposition  to  oppression,  with  re- 
spect for  national  rights,  with  honourable  commercial  enterprise; 
but  now,  under  the  auspices  of  the  noble  lord,  that  flag  is 
hoisted  to  protect  an  infamous  contraband  traflic,  and  if  it  were 
never  to  be  hoisted  except  as  it  is  now  hoisted  on  the  coast 
of  China,  we  should  recoil  from  its  sight  with  horror,  and  should 
never  again  feel  our  hearts  thrill,  as  they  now  thrill,  with  emo* 
tion>  when  it  floats  proudly  and  maguificendy  ,on  the  breeze."  f 
Such  were  the  contrary  views  in  1840  of  the  nature  of  tWa 

*  Macaulay's  Speeches,  p.  aft^.  t  HaDsani^  toI.  liii.  col.  818. 
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war;  such  are  the  contrary  views  which  still  prertail  amongst 
those  who  write  upon  this  war.  The  China  merchants  of  London, 
in  a  Memorial  to  lord  Palmerston,  expressed  their  opinion  that  un- 
less the  measures  of  the  goTemment  were  followed  up  with  firm- 
ness and  energy,  the  trade  with  China  would  no  longer  be  con- 
ducted with  security  to  life  and  property.  This  was  the  commercial 
point  of  view.  The  sentimental  point  of  view  is  that,  confident  in 
our  military  power  and  the  comparative  ignorance  of  the  Chinese 
in  the  arts  of  war,  we  forced  upon  them  the  contraband  drug  which 
the  government  would  have  kept  out  of  the  reach  of  the  intemper- 
ate. The  opponents  of  the  Whig  ministry  in  1840  did  not,  how- 
ever, deny  the  necessity  of  a  hostile  demonstration  with  respect  to 
China.  Sir  Robert  Peel  said  that,  '<  after  what  had  passed,  British 
honour  and  the  British  name  would  be  disgraced  unless  some 
measures  were  taken  to  procure  reparation  for  the  injuries  and 
insults  which  had  been  committed  on  ds.  .  ■,  .  Again  and 
again  I  8ay>  do  not  enter  into  this  war  without  a  becoming  spirit — 
a- spirit  becoming  the  name  and  character  of  England.  Do  not 
forget  the  peculiar  character  of  the  people  with  whom  you  have  to 
deal,  and  so  temper  your  measures  that  as  little  evil  as  possible 
may  remain.  Remember  that  the  character  of "  the  people  has 
lasted  for  many  generations ;  that  it  is  the  same  now  that  was  given 
to  them  by  Pliny  and  many  subsequent  writers.  It  is  your  duty  to 
vindicate  the  honour  of  England  where  vindication  is  necessary, 
and  to  demand  reiaaration  wherever  reparation  is  due."  * 

A  small  naval  force  having '-be«i|  ll:ft  in  the  Canton  river  to 
maintain  a  blockade,  the  British  fleet  sailed  northward  along  the 
coast  of  China.  The  first  important  operation  of  the  war  was  the 
capture  on  the  5th  of  July,  by  the  squadron,  of  the  cit^  of  Ting- 
hai  in  Chusan.  The  Chusan  islands,  upon  the  possession  of  which 
the  maritime  intercourse  of  the  eastern  coast  of  China  essentially 
depended,  were  captured  after  a  slight  resistance.  Admiral  Elliot 
arrived  as  plenipotentiary  at  Chusan  on  the  day  on  whidi  the  city 
was  takenyand  he  despatched  to  Ning-po  a  letter  from  lord  Pal- 
merston to  be  transmitted  to  the  emperor  of  China  at  Pekin.  The 
authorities  at  Ning-po  refused  to.  receive,  or  to  forward  the  letters. 
A  blockade  was  consequently  declared  of  the  east  coast,  from 
Nittgf-po  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kiang.'  Captain  Elliot  in  August  en- 
tered the  Pei-ho,  which/ flows  past  Pekin  on  the  south.  The 
letter  of  lord  Palmerston  was  now  fofwarded,  and  on  the  30th 
o!  August  a  conference  was  held  between  captain  Elliot  and 
the  emperor's  minister  Keshen,  who  waiis  subsequently  appointed 

*■  Hansard,  vol.  liii.  col.  ^H^ 
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imperial  Commissioner,  Lin  having  been  deprived  of  bis  o0ice. 
Admiral  Elliot  somewhat  indiscreetly  consented  to  transfer  th^ 
negotiations  for  peace  to  Canl9n>  thus  neutralizing  the  efiect 
that  had  been  pFoduci^d  by  the  successes  at  Cbusan,  and  by 
the  approach  of  British,  vessels  of  war  to  the  vicinity  of  -  Pekitv 
The  admiral  soon  after  resigned.  A  truce  which  had  been  an- 
nounced by  admiral  EUiot  wa^  violated,  in  U)e  midst  of  the  ne- 
gotiations, by  an  edict  that  all  Englishmen  and  s.hips  should  be 
destroyed  wherever  they  were  met  witli  snear  Chi^oa.  The  forts 
Chuen-pe  and  Tae-cok'tow  on  the  Canton  river  werea»ow  stormed 
and  captured,  ^od  i^e  Chinese  squadron  of  wtar  junks  collected 
in  Anson's  Bay  was  deBtroyedt.  Neg^iatioas  were  then  resumed; 
and  on  the  20th  of  January,  Ci^ptain  Elliot  issued  a  circular  ata> 
ling  that  a  treaty  had  been  agreed  to  by  Kesben  the.  condttions  of 
which  were  that  Hong-Koi^  sh<^ld  be  ceded  to  England ;  that 
six  million  dollars  should  be  paid  by  the  Chinese;  that  the  trade 
should  be  opened  within  ten  days ;  andt  that  there  should  be  direct 
official  communication  t>etween  the  two  countries  on  equal  terma 
Eormai  possesi^ion  was  taken  o{  UongTKongi  and  Chusan  was 
evacuated — not  top  soQn-tior  the  X'Qops  left  tliere  had  been  gr^tly 
reduced  by  the  unbealthiAesa  of  the  climate*  Keahepproclainied 
that  the  English  barbariaas  were  now  obedient  to  order,  ^d  that 
all  affairs  were  perfecdy  well  settled.  But,  on  the  nth  of  Febru- 
ary an  Imperial  edict  was  received  from  Pekin  by  the  Commissioner 
at  Canton;  disapproving  and  rejecting  the  conditions  agreed  to  by 
hijn.    The  war  was  now  resumed  with  increased  .vigour.- 

On  tlie  2nd  oi  Marcji  general  Gough.^who  had  entered  the 
British  army  in  1794,  had  greatly  distinguished  himseil  in  the  Pea- 
insular  war,  and  in  1857  was  in  command  of  adiviston  of  the  In- 
dian army, — arrived  in  China  to  take  the  command  of  the  Biritieh 
land  forces.  From  the  renewal  of  hostilities  to  the  end  of  April 
there  had  been  armistice  u|^h  armistice,  during  which  the  attempts 
of  Captain  Elliot  to  negotiate  were  repeatedly  defeated  by  the  in- 
tervention of  the  Imperial  government.  Keshen  was  degraded 
and  deprived  of  his  office  for  consendsig  to  these  suSpen$.ions  of 
hostility,  the  Imperial  edicts  proclaiming,  "it  is  difficult  for  heaven 
and  earth  to  bear  any  longer  with  the  English.''  General  Gough 
4aw  that  this  tem|X>rizing  policy  would  only  prolong  thi  war,  and 
be  more  injurious  to  the  Chinese  themselves  than  its  vigorous 
prosecution.  He  determined  to  attack  Canton*  It  was  resolved 
to  make  the  principal  points  of  debarkation  of  the  British  forces 
to  the  north-vrest  of  the  city,  while  another  column  was  to  tak« 
possession  of  the  Factories,  which  had  been  ceded  to  the  Chinese. 
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The  attack  upon  the  Fact<^rtes  was  very  soon  successful.  The 
point  chosen  for  debarkation  on  the  north-west  was  about  five 
miles  by  the  river  line  above  the  Factories.  The  troops  were 
landed  on  the  23rd,  and  early  on  the  morning  of  the  24th  proceed- 
e*d  to  the  attack.  General  Cough  describes  the  heights  to  the 
north  of  Canton.  They  were  crowned  by  four  strong  forts,  and 
the  city  walls  ran  over  their  southern  extremity.  The  intervening 
ground  between  the  point  of  landing  and  the  forts  was  undulated, 
and  intersected  by  hollows  under  wet  paddy  cultivation.  The 
walls  of  Canton,  of  brick  on  a  foundation  of  red  sandstone,  were 
about  twenty  feet  thick,  and  varied  in  height  from  twenty-five  to 
forty  feet.  At  this  time  there  were  twenty  thousand  Tartar  troops, 
famous  for  their  courage  and  daring,  garrisoning  the  city.  On 
the  24th  the  two  western  forts  were  captured  with  comparatively 
small  loss,  and  "  in  little  more  than  half  an  hour  after  the  order  to 
advance  was  given,  the  British  troops  looked  down  on  Canton 
within  a  hundred  paces  of  its  walls."*  It  was  intended  next  day 
to  assault  the  city  itself,  bat  the  attack  was  prevented  by  a  flag  of 
truce  being  hoisted  on  the  walls.  Captain  Elliot  wrote  to  the  gen- 
eral, requesting  him  to  suspend  hostilities,  as  he  was  employed  in 
settlement  of  the  difficulties.  The  terms  were  little  different  to 
those  which  had  been  formerly  agreed  to,  and  to  which  the  Chinese 
government  had  refused  its  assent.  General  Gough  observed 
upon  this  termination  of  the  conflict:  "Whatever  mi^t  be  my 
sentiments,  my  duty  was  to  acquiesce ;  the  attack,  which  was  to 
have  commenced  in  forty^five  minutes,  was  countermanded,  and 
the  feelings  of  the  Chinese  were  spared.  Of  the  policy  of  this 
measure  I  do  not  consider  mjrself  a  competent  judge';  -but  I  say 
^  feelings,'  as  I  would  have  been  responsible  that  Canton  should  be 
equally  spared,  with  the  exception  of  its  defences,  and  that  not  a 
soldier  should  have  entered  the  town  farther  than  the  fortified 
heights  within  its  walls."  The  terror  induct  by  the  operations 
of  the  fleet  and  army  extorted  from  the  authorities  of  Canton  the 
payment  of  six  million  dollars  as  a  ransom  for  the  city. 

Although  trade  was  resumed  in  Canton,  peace  was  still  distant. 
The  Imperial  edicts  still  breathed  vengeance  against  the  "barba- 
rians ;  **  the  British  jETOvernment  disapproved  the  arrangements  of 
captain  Elliot.  Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  who  arrived  as  Plenipoten- 
tiary on  the  loth  of  August,  took  the  chief  direction  of  the  affairs 
which  bad  so  Icna:  been  in  the  hands  of  the  SuiJerintendent.  He 
immediately  published  a  copy  of  his  credentials,  authorizing  and 
«»powering  him  **  to  negotiate  and  conclude  with  the  minister 

*  Geaend  Gou^h's  Dtfspatdi,  "  Aimtial  R^s^ster/'^fl^f,  p.  181. 
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vested  with  similar  power  and  authority  on  the  part  of  the  emj^ror 
.of  China,  any  treaty  or  agreetnent  for  the  arrangement  of  the  dif- 
ferences now  subsisting  between  Great  Britain  aiid  China."  He 
-also  issued  a  notification,  in  which,  after  stating  his  anxiety  t6 
promote  the  prosperity  of  all  her  majesty's  subjects  and  other  for>- 
eigners,  he  went  on  to  say  that  *^it  was  his  first  duty  distinctly  to 
intimate  for  general  and  individual  mforraation,  that  it  was  bis  in- 
tention to  devote  his  undivided  energies  and  thoughts  to  the  pri- 
mary ol^ect  of  si^curing  a  speedy  and  Batisfa^dtory  close  of  the  war,^ 
and  that  he  therefore  could  allow  no  considefation  connected  Vr'ith 
mercantile  pursuits  arid  other  interests  to  interfere  with  the  strong 
measures  which  he  might  find  k  necessary  to  authorize  and  adopt 
.towards*  the  government  and  subjects  of  Chiaa,  with  a  view  to 
compelling  an  bonounbble  and  lasting  peace." 

To  the  end  of  1841  there  were  various  successes  achieved  by 
the  land  arid  naval  forces,  which  gave  the.  British  possession  of 
!many  large  fortified  towns,  amongst  wWch  were  Amoy,  Ting-hai, 
rChin-hai,  Ning-po,  and  Shang-hai.  The  Chinese  were  nevertheless 
-persevering  in  their  resistance,  and  in  most  cases  evinced  a  bravery 
which  showed  how  mistaken  were  the  views  which  regarded  the 
subjection  ol  this  ex traordinaory' people  as  an  easy  task.  To  the 
end  of  Jane  these  successes  ]xad'>pfft>duced  no  overtures  from  the 
Imperial  government  evincing  a  reahdesire  for  a  p^ification.  The 
JBritish  fleet  on  the  13th  of  June  entered  the  great  river  Kiang,  and 
on  the  6th  of  July  advanced  tip  the  river,  .and  c%tt  off  its  communi- 
cation with  the  Grand  Canal,  by  whidi  Nanking,  the  ancient  capital 
ti  China,  was  supplied  with  grain.  The  poant  where  the  river  inter- 
sects the  canal  is  the  city  of  Chin^Kiang^foo.  "  Thisicity,  with  its 
'J^2l\\&  in'exdelleint  repair,  sljanda  within  little  more  Vham  half  a  mil^ 
•from  the  river ;  the  northern  and  the  eafttera  faces  upon  a  range  of 
steep  hills ;  the  west  and  southern  faces  on  low  gjrounjd,  with  the  Im- 
perial Canal  serving  In  some  measure  as  a  wet  ditch  to  tlvese  faces. 
To  the  westward  the  suburb  through  which  the  canal  passes  ex- 
tends to  the  river  ahd  terminates  under  a  precipitoms  hill."  *  On 
itbe  naoreing  of  the  21st  the'  city  was  stormed  by  the  British,  in 
three  brigades.  .  The  resistance  ot  the.  Tartar  troops,  was  most  des- 
perate.. Our  troops  fought  under  a  burning  sun,  whose  overpow- 
ering hedt  caused  some  to.  fall  dead*  The  obstinate  defence  of  the 
place  pt^ventedv  its  being  taken  till  six  o'plock  in  the  evening. 
When  the  stceets  w«re  entered,  the  houses  were  found  almost  de- 
^rted.  They  were  filled  with  ghastly. corpses,  many  of  the  Tartar 
sokiiers  havk)|^  destroyed  their  families,  and  then  committed  suicide. 

.  *  '^  Anoustl  Register,"  184s,  p.  ajj. 
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The  city,  from  the  number  of  the  dead,  had  become  uninhabitable. 
On  the  9th  of  August  the.  British  fleet,  proceeding  up  the  river,  had 
arrived  before  Nanking.  General  Gough  determined  to  storm  the 
iortified  city,  containing  half  a  million  of  inhabitants.  The  debark- 
ation was  suspended,  upon  a  communication  from  sir  Henry  Pottin- 
ger  that  he  was  negotiating  with  high  officers  of  the  empire  who  bad 
now  the  direct  authority  of  the  emperor  to  treat  for  peace.  The 
treaty  was  finally  signed  before  Nanking  on  board  the  Comwallis  on 
the  zpth  of  August,  by  sir  Henry  Pottinger  on  the  part  of  Great 
Bi'itain,  and  by  Ke-ying,  Elepoo,  and  Neu-Kien,  on  the  part  of  the 
emperor  of  China.  Its  most  important  provisions  wem  as  follows : 
Lasting  peace  and  friendship  were  to  be  maintained  betmreen  the 
two  empires ;  China  was  to  pay  to  Great  Britain  twenty^ne  millions 
of  dollars  within  four  year^;  the  ports  of  Canton,  Amoy^  Foo-choo- 
foo,  Ning-po,  and  Shang-hai,  were  to  be  thrown^  open  to  British 
merchants,  consular  officers  were  to  be  attowedto  reside  at  these 
ports,  and  just  tariffs,  as  well  as  inland  transit  duties,  established 
and  published;  Hong-Kong  island  to  be  ceded  in  perpetuity  to 
Great  Britain;  all  British  subjects,  whether  natives  oE  Europe 
or  of  India,  then  in  confinement  in  any  part  of  the  Chineae  empire, 
to  be  unconditionally  released ;  an* amnesty  to  be  published  by  the 
emperor  to  all  Chinese  subjects  on' account  of  their  having  held  ser- 
vice under  the  British  government  or  its  officers ;  correspondende 
between  the  officers  of 'the  two  governments  to  be  conducted  on 
terms  of  perfect  equality.  On  receipt  of  the  emperor's  assent  to 
the  treaty,  and  of  the  first  six  million  dollars  of  the  indemnity,  the 
British  forces  were  to  retire  from  Nanking  and  the  Grand  Canal, 
and  the  military  posts  at  Chin*hai  were  to  be  withdrawn ;  but  the 
islands  of  Chiisan  ahd  Ku-lang-su  were  to  be  held. till  the  whole 
amount  of  th6  indemnity  was  paid,  and  the  ports  opened.  On  the 
8th  of  September  the  emperor  signified  his  assent  to  the  treaty; 
which,  on  tWe  last  day  of  the  year,  received  the  ratification  of  the 
great  seal  of  England. 

On  the  loth  of  September,  1838,  lord  Auckland,  the  Governor- 
general  of  India,  who  had  entered  upon  his  office  at  the  end  of 
1835,  proclaimed  in  General  Orders  his  intention  to  employ  a  force 
beyond  the  North- West  frontier.  On  the  ist  of  October  he  pub- 
lished a  declaration  of  the  causes  and  objects  of  the  war.  The 
osten?^ble  object  was  to  replace  Shah  Soojah-  on  the  throne  of 
Cabul,  the  troubles  and  revolutions  of  Afghanistan  having  placed 
the  capital  and  a  large  part  of  the  country  under  the  sway  of  Dost 
•Mahomed  Khan.  Shah  Soojah,  driven  from  his  dominfons,  had 
become  a  pensioner  of  the  East  India  Oompany,  and  resided  in 
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the  British  cantonment  of  Lbdiana.  Dost  Mahomed  had  in  May, 
1856,  addressed  a  letter  to  lord  Auckland,  which  conveyed  his  de« 
sire  to  secure  the  friendship  of  the  British  government  He  was 
desirous  of  obtaining  the  aid  of  the  British  against  Persia,  whose 
troops  was  besieging  Herat,  and  to  recover  Peshawur  from  Run- 
jeet  Singh,  the  ruler  of  the  Punjaub.  The  Governor-general  in  1 837 
despatched  Capt.  Alexander  Burnes  as  an  envoy  to  Cabul.  He 
was  received  with  great  courtesy.  His  instructions  did  not  allow 
him  to  give  any  hopes  of  British  assistance  to  Dost  Mahomed. 
Soon  after  the  arrival  of  Burnes  d  Russian  envoy  arrived  at  Cabul, 
who  was  liberal  in  his  promises,  but  whose  authority  was  after- 
wards disavowed  by  his  government.  In  the  posthumous  narra* 
tive  by  sir  Alexander  Burnes  of  his  journey  to  Cabul,  he  says  that, 
the  tranquillity  which  had  dawned  on  the  east,  and  the  invasion  of 
Afghanistan  by  the  Persians  on  the  west,  ^*  had  a  prejudicial  effect 
at  Cabul,  which  was  further  heightened  by  the  presence  of  an 
ajgent  from  Russia,  who  reached  the  place  soon  after,  my  arrival. 
To  the  east,  the  fears  of  Dost  Mahomed  Khan  were  allayed — to 
the  west  they  were  increased  ;  and  in  this  state  of*  things  his  hopes 
were  so  worked  upon,  that  the  ultimate  result  was  his  estrange' 
ment.from  the  British  government."*  Capt.  Burnes  carried  back 
with  him  a  beTlef  that  Russia  was  meditating  an  attack  upon  Brit- 
ish India,  having  established  l>er  influence  in  Persia;  that  Dost 
Mahomed  was  treacherous  j  and  that  the  true  way  to  raise  a  barrie* 
against  the  ambrtion  of  Russia  was 'to  place  the  dethroned  Shah 
Soojah  upon  the  throne  of  Cabul;  as  he  had  numerous  friends  in 
the  country.  The  alarm  of  the  possible  danger  of  a  Russian  inva- 
sion through  Persia  and  Afghanistan  led  to  the  declaration  of  war 
against  Dost  Mahomed  in  the  autumn  of  1838^  and  to  the  prepara- 
tion for  hostilities  under  a  Governor-general  whose  declared  policy, 
at  the  commencement  of  his  rule,  was  to  mfaintiafin  the  peace  which 
had  been  scarcely  interrupted  since  the  conclusion  of  the  Birman 
war.  But  it  is  not  to  the  apprehensions  alone  of  the  envoy  to  Cabul, 
or  the  impressions  produced  by  him  upon  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
Governor-general,  that  we  must  wholly  impute  the  resolve  to  put 
forth  the  British  strength  in  a  distant  and  dangerous  expedition. 
There  was  an  universal  impression  throughout  India  that  some 
imminent  danger  was  about  to  assail  us  on  the  north-west ;  that  a 
powerful  combination  of  hostile  powers,  of  which  Russia  was  the 
head,  was  about  to  pour  down  upon  our  territories,  whose  arrival 

would  be  the  signal  for  a  general  rise  amongst  the  neighbouring 

.. .  I 

•  "  Personal  Narrative,"  p.  14%, 
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States  and  in  our  own  provinces.  *  This  general  leeHi^  Of  ^iaarm 
was  Confirmed  by  the  representations  made  to  the  Govemor-geo- 
eral  from  all  the  intelligent,  men  who  were  in  tiie  Government,  or 
connected  with  the  diHerent  districts  in  India.t  Unquestionably 
there  was  a  panic,  and  under  such  circumstances  tlie  heaviest  charge 
against  lord  Auckland  would  have  been  thalt  he  remained  in  supine 
indifference. 

On  the  14th  of  February  the  Bengal  division  of  the  army  under 
sir  Willoughby  Cotton  crossed  the  Indus  at  Bukkur.  The  In<ius 
is  here  divided  into  two  channei9,  one  of  which  is  nearly  five  hun- 
dred yards  in  breadth.  The  passage  of  eight  thousand  men  with 
a  vast  camp*train  and  sixteen  thousand  camels  was  effected  with- 
.out  a  single  casualty.  Sir  John  Cam  Hobhouse,  in  moving  the 
thanks  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  Indjan  army,  in  February, 
1840^  read  a  glowmg  description  of  thia  passage.  "It  was  a  gal- 
lant sight  to  see  brigade  after  brigade,  with  its  martial  music  an4 
its  glittering  arms,  marching  over  file  by  filfcy  horse,  foot,  and  ar- 
tillery, into  a  region  as  yet  untrodden  by  Briiish  soldiers."  He 
quoted  also  from  a  periodical  publication  an  eloquent  allusion  to 
the  grand  historical  contrasts  of  this  expedition.  *^  For  the  first 
time  since  tJie  days  of  Alexander  the  Great^  a  civilized  army  had 
penetrated  the  mighty  barrier  of  deserts  and  rnoon tains  which 
separates  Persia  from  Hindustan;  and  the  prodigy  has  been  ex- 
hibited to  an  astonished  world  of  a  Femot^  island  in  the  European 
seas  pushing  forward  its  mighty  arms  into  the  heart  of  Asia,  and 
carrying  its  victorious  standards  into  the  strongholds  of  Moham- 
medan faith  and  the  cradle  of  the  Mogul  empire.'^  X  ^^^  Bengal 
army  was  preceded  by  a  small  body  of  troops  under  the  orders  of 
Shah  Soojahf  and  it  was  followed  by  the  Bombay  division  under 
the  command  of  sir  John  Keane.  Into  an  almost  unknown  and 
untrodden  country  twenty-one  thousand  troops  had  entered  through 
the  Bolan  Pass.  Sir  Willoughby  Cotton,  with  the  Bengal  column, 
entered  this  Pass  in  the  beginning  of  April.  Beloochee  rulers  had 
rendered  him  all  the  aid  in  their  power,  but  the  Beloochee  free- 
booters were  murdering  stragglers  and  cutting  off  baggage  and 
cattle.  The  passage  of  this  formidable  Pass,  nearly  sixty  mile:;^  in 
length,  was  accomplished  in  six  days.  For  the  first  eleven  and  a 
half  miles  injto  the  Pass  the  only  road  is  the  bed  of  the  Bolan 
river.     The  mountains  on  every  side  are  precipitous  and  sterile  ; 

*  Letter  of  General  Cubbon  from  Bangalore,  quoted  by  Lord  John  Russell  in  Debate, 
March  t,  1843— Hansard«  vol.  xHii.,  col.  154. 

t  Lord  John  Russell — Hansard,  vol.  xlvii.  col.  is4« 
X  Hansard,  vol,  li  col.  i3j«. 
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jDOt  a  bladfc.of  reget^tip^  of  any  kind  being -i^ui^/  save,  in  the  bed 
<>f  the  stream.  There  was  no  sustenance  for  the  camels,  unless  it 
were  carried  for  their  support  during  six  days,  and  thus  along  the 
whole  roi^te  ^heir  putrefying. carcasses  added  to  .the  obstacles  to 
the  advance  of  the  army.*  At  length  the  column  emerged  into 
the  open  country.  Havelock,  who  now,  after  twenty- three  years' 
.service,  had  been  promoted  to  the  command  of  a  company,  has 
described  how  the  eye  swept  witli  delight  over  a  wide  plain 
bounded  with  noble  mountain  ranges^  haw  the  carol  of  the  lark 
mounting  up  in  the  fresh  morning  air  broke  charmingly  on  the 
Englisl>  ear.f  •  , 

The  Bombay  army  sustained  considerable  loss  from  freebooters 
.in  their  passage  througl^  the  Bolan  Pass,  but  the  two  columns 
were  enabled  to  unite  at  Candahar,  and  to  proceed  to  the  siege  Qf 
,Ghuznee,  under  the  command  of  sir  John  Keane*  On  tlie  .2?Dd  pf 
July  the  British  .forces  were  in  camp  before  this  famous  city,  built 
upon  a  rock,  towering  proudly  over  the  adjacent  plain.  The  in- 
telligent officers  of  the  army  could  not  have  viewed  without  deep 
interest  this  stronghold  of  Mohammedism,  where  the  tomb  of 
sultan  Mahmoud,  the  conqueror  of  Hindustan,  was  still  preserved, 
and  where  Mohammedan  priests  still  read  the  Koran  over  bis 
.grave.  The  sandal-wood  gates  of  this  tomb,  which  in  yo^S  had 
been  carried  off  from  the  Hindoo  temple  of  Somnautli  in  Guzerat, 
.were  to  acquire  a  new  celebrity  at  the  close  of  this  Afghan  war  by 
an  ostentatious  triumph,  not  quite  so  politic  as  that  of  the  sultan 
Mahmoud.  .  At  Ghuznee,  Mohammedism  maintained  its  most 
fanatical  aspect.  On  the  day  before  the  final  attack,  major  Outram 
attempted  with  part  of  the  Shah's  contingent  to  force  the  enemy 
-from  the  heights  beyond  the  walls.  He  describes,  that  over  the 
crest  of  the  loftiest  peak  floated  the  holy  banner  of  green  and 
white,  surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  fanatics,  who  believed  they 
were  safe  under  the  sacred  influence  of  the  Moslem  ensign.  A 
shot  having  brought  down  the  standard-bearer,  and  the  banner 
being  seized,  the  multitude  fled  panic-stricken  at  the  proof  of  the 
fallacy  of  their  beUef.f  This  was  desultory  warfare.  But  it  had 
been  determined  that  three  hours  after  midnight,  on  the  morning 
of  the  23rd,  the  fortress  and  citadel  should  be  stormed.  Ghuznee 
was  regarded  by  the  Afghan  nation  as  impregnable.  It  had  a 
garrison  of  three  thousand  five  hundred  Afghan  soldiers,  with  a 
commanding  number  of  guns,  and  abundance  of  ammunition  and 

•  Outnitn,  "  Rough  Notes  of  the  Campaign,**  pp.  71,  72. 
t  Kaye,  "  Hisfot7  o£  the  War  ia  AlgbanUtao,"  Tot.  i.  p.  40I. 
X  Outram,  *'  Rough  Notes  of  the  Campaign/*  p.  iii. 
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other  stores.  The  Cabul  gate  was  blown  open  by  a  terrific  e»^ 
plosion  ;  the  storming  party  entered  the  gate  ;  a  few  moments  of 
darkness  and  confusion,  and  then  the  foremost  soldiers  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  morning  sky,  and  pushing  gallantly  on,  were  soon 
established  in  the  fortress.*  In  two  hours  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  attack  Ghuznee  was  in  the  hands  of  the  British  forces. 
There  were  great  doubts,  almost  universal  doubts,  at  home  as  to 
the  policy  of  this  Afghan  war.  There  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
brilliancy  of  this  exploit.  The  duke  of  Wellington  gave  his  warm- 
est testimony  to  the  merits  of  the  officer  who  had  achieved  this 
success.  The  duke  went  further.  Carefully  reserving  his  opinion 
2LS  to  the  origin  of  the  war,  he  declared,  in  assenting  to  the  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  army  of  the  Indus,  that  he  had  had  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  noticing  the  arrangements  made  for  the  execution  of 
great  military  enterprises,  but  that  he  had  never  known  an  oc- 
casion  on  which  the  duty  of  government  had  been  performed  on  a. 
larger  scale,  on  which  more  adequate  provisions  had  been  made 
for  all  the  contingencies  which  might  have  occurred,  or  in  which 
more  attention  had  been  paid  to  the  wishes  of  the  officers,  the 
comforts  of  the  soldiers,  and  all  those  considerations  which  are 
likely  to  make  a  war  successful.! 

On  the  29th  of  July  the  British  army  quitted  Ghuznee.  It  en- 
tered Cabul  in  triumph  on  the  7th  of  August.  Shah  Soojah, 
restored  to  his  sovereignty,  was  once  more  seated  in  the  Bala- 
Hissar,  the  ancient  palace  of  his  race.  Dost  Mahomed  h:id  fled 
beyond  the  Indian  Caucasus.  The  country  appeared  not  only 
subjected  to  the  new  government,  but  tranquil  and  sat*<?fied. 
There  was  a  notion  at  one  time  of  withdrawing  the  greater  part  of 
the  forces,  but  it  was  finally  determined  that  the  first  division  of 
Bengal  infantry  with  the  13th  Queen's  regiment  should  remain  in 
Cabul  and  Candahar,  and  that  Ghuznee  and  Jellalabad  should  be 
occupied  by  native  regiments.  One  division  of  the  Bombay  army, 
which  was  returning  home,  effected  the  capture  of  the  strong  fort- 
ress of  Khelat,  with  a  view  to  the  deposition  of  the  Khan,  who  had 
conducted  himself  hostilely  and  treacherously  towards  the  British. 
To  the  forces  remaining  in  Cabul  there  were  a  few  months  of  ease 
and  recreation.  As  the  spring  and  summer  advanced  insurrec- 
tions began  to  break  out  in  the  surrounding  country.  Dost  Ma- 
homed had  again  made  his  appearance,  and  had  fought  a  gallant 
battle  with  the  British  cavalry,  in  which  he  obtained  a  partial  vic- 
tory. Despairing,  however,  of  his  power  effectually  to  resist  the 
British  arms,  he  wrote  to  Cabul,  and  delivered  himself  up  to  the 

•  Kaye,  vol.  i.  p.  447.  t  Hansard,  vol.  U.  col.  1174. 
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envoy,  sir  William  MacNaghten,  claiming  the  protection  of  his 
government.  He  was  sent  to  India,  where  a  place  of  residence 
was  assigned  to  him  on  the  North-West  frontier,  with  three  lacs 
of  rupees  (about  30,000/.)  as  a  revenue.  But  the  danger  of  the  oc- 
cupation of  Afghanistan  was  not  yet  overpast.  The  events  of. 
November  and  December,  1841,  and  of  January,  1842,  were  of  so 
fearful  a  nature  as  scarcely  to  be  paralleled  in  some  of  their  inci- 
dents by  the  disasters  of  the  mutiny  of  1857. 

In  September  and  October,  1841,  the  direction  of  affairs  at  Ca- 
bul  was  almost  wholly  in  the  bands  of  Sir  William  MacNaghten, 
the  envoy.  Sir  Alexander  Burnes  was  also  there,  but  without  any^ 
official  appointment .  The  chief  command  of  the  army  was  com- 
mitted to  major-general  Elphinstone,  an  old  Peninsular  officer,  but 
whose  energy  had  passed  into  a  state  of  nervous  debility,  totally 
unfitting  him  for  any  sudden  emergency.  Shab  Soojah  was  com- 
plaining that  he  had  no  real  authority,  and  that  he  ^  did  not  under- 
stand his  position.  Burnes  was  equally  dissatisfied  that  at  Cabui 
he  was  without  employment,  consulted  at  times,  but  possessing  no 
responsibility.  An  administrative  change  was  at  band.  Macr 
Naghten  was  apix>inted  governor  of  Bombay,  and  Burnes  looked 
forward  to  the  attainment  of  a  sphere  of  duty  suited  to  his  abilities, 
as  the  successor  of  MacNaghten.  The  British  at  Cabul  were  in  a 
condition  of  false  security.  The  army  was  in  cantonments,  exten- 
sive, ill-defended,  overawed  on  every  side.  Within  these  indefen- 
sible cantonments  English  ladies,  amongst  whom  were  lady  Mac^ 
Naghten  and  lady  Sale,  were  domesticated  in  comfortable  houses. 
Sir  Robert  Sale  had  left  Cabul  in  October,  expecting  his  wife  to 
follow  him  in  a  few  days.  The  climate  was  suited  to  the  English ; 
and  our  officers,  true  to  their  national  character,  had  been  cricket-^ 
playing,  riding  races,  fishing,  shooting,  and  when  winter  came,  asri 
tonfshing  the  Afghans  with  skating  on  the  lakes.  After,  the  catas- 
trophe which  we  shall  have  to  relate,  an  unfinished  memorandum 
was  found  among  the  papers  of  sir  William  MacNaghten,  ia  which 
he  says,  *<  I  may  be  considered  culpable  for  not  having  foreseen 
the  coming  storm.  To  this  1  can  only  reply  that  others,  who  had 
much  better  opportunities  of  watching  the  feelings  of  the  people, 
had  no  suspicion  of  what  was  coming."  *  All  looked  with  compla- 
cency upon  the  profound  tranquillity  around  them,  as  that  of  aa 
nnclouded  morning, — ^all 

**  Regardless  of  the  sweeping  whirlwind's  sway. 
That,  hush'd  in  grim  repose,  expects  his  evening  pter-**  . 

*  Kaye,  vol.  ii.  p.  s* 
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Oa  the  night  of  the  ist  of  November  there  was  a  meeting  of 
Afghan  chiefs,  who  were  banded  together,  however  conflicting 
might  be  their  interests,  to  make  common  cause  against  the  Fe- 
ringhees  (foreigners).  One  of  these,  Abdoollah  Khan,  who  had 
been  active  in  his  intrigues  to  stir  up  disaffection,  had  an  especial 
quArrel  with  Burnes,  who  had  called  him  a  dog,  and  had  said  that 
he  would  recommend  Shah  Soojah  to  deprive  the  rebel  of  his  ears. 
He  proposed  that  at  the  contemplated  rising  on  the  2nd  of  Novem- 
ber, the  first  overt  act  should  be  an  attack  on  the  house  of  Burnes. 
Lady  Sale,  in  her  journal  of  that  day,  says,  *'This  morning  early 
all  was  in  commotion  in  Cabul ;  the  shops  were  plundered,  and  the 
people  were  all  fighting."  Before  daylight  an  Afghan  who  was 
friendly  to  Burnes  came  to  report  to  him  that  a  plot  had  been 
hatched  during  the  night  which  had  for  its  chief  object  his  murder. 
The  Vizier  arrived  with  the  same  warning.  Burnes  was  incredu- 
lous,  and  refused  to  seek  safety  either  in  the  king's  fortress-palace, 
the  Bala-Htssar,  or  in  the  British  cantonments.  A  mob  was  be- 
fore his  house.  Perfect  master  of  the  language  of  the  people,'  he 
harangued  them  from  a  gallery.  At  his  side  stood  his  brother 
Charles,  and  lieutenant  Broadfool,  who  had  arrived  to  perform  the 
office  of  military  secretary  to  Burnes  when  he  should  be  the  high- 
est in  place  and  power.  The  mob  clamoured  for  the  lives  t)f  the 
British  officers,  and  Broadfoot  was  tlie  first  to  fall  by  a  shot  from 
the  infuriated  multitude.  The  insurgents  had  now  forced  their 
way  into  Bumes's  garden,  upon  the  culture  of  which  he  prided 
himself,  and  they  called  to  him  to  come  down.  Charles  Burnes 
and  the  servants  of  the  house  had  been  firing  from  the  gallery.  A 
Mussulman  from  Cashmere,  who  had  entered  the  bouse,  swore  by 
the  Koran  that  if  they  would  cease  firing,  he  vfould  convey  the 
brothers  in  safety  to  the  Kuzzilbash  (Persian)  fort.  The  tliree  en- 
tered the  garden,  when  the  betrayer  proclaimed  to  the  insurgents 
**  This  is  Secunder  Bunies."  The  brothers  were  instantly  struck 
down,  and  were  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Afghan  knives.  Sir  Alexan- 
der Burnes,  who  thus  perished  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  his  age, 
was  of  the  same  family  as  the  great  Scottish  poet,  his  grandfather 
being  the  brother  of  the  father  of  Robert  Bums.  He  was  one  of 
those  remarkable  men  who  have  won  their  way  to  high  distinction 
in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company  Uirough  their  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  Oriental  languages,  associated  with  that  indefat- 
igable spirit  of  inquiry  and  obser>*ation  which  have  made  Hindos- 
tan  and  the  neighbouring  countries  so  familiar  to  the  nation  that 
was  gradually  advancing  to  supreme  dominion  over  two  hundred 
millions  of  men.    He  is  described  as  one  of  an  impulsive  tempera- 
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ment^  whose  mind.-was  subject  to  fluctuations  of  opini6n,-*-SDme- 
times  an  alarmist,  more  frequently  sanguine  and  over*con£dent. 
'^  His  talents  were  great ;  his  energies  were  great  What  be  lacked 
was  stability  of  character."  * 

From  the  2nd  of  November  to  the  23rd  of  December,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  British  at  Cabul  became  more  and  more  perilous.  At . 
the  beginning  of  the  insurrection  some  vigorous  resolve,  some 
demonstration,  of  the.  power  of  .the  British  arms,  might  have  insured 
safety,  .if.not  ultimz^te  triumph.  There  were  four  thousand  five 
hundred  good  troops  in  the  cantonments,  but  there  was  no  one  ef- 
fectually to  lead  them  against  the  rebels  in  the  city.  There  were 
about  SIX' hundred  British  troops  In  the  Bala-Hissar.,  M|acNaghten 
at  the  beginning  of  December  urged  general  Klphinstone  to  retire 
from  the  cantonments,  a;id  place  the  remainder  of  the  troops  in, 
that  fortress,  in  which  they  would  be-in  a  position  to  overawe  the  . 
populace.  The  last  alternative  was  to  march  at  once  to  India,  and  . 
turn  with  tI;Ki  desperate  courage  of  the  lion  at  bay  upon  their  sur- 
rounding foes.  General  Sale  and  general  Nott  were  expected  with 
reii>forcenients,  but  they  wefe. .themselves  hemmed  in  by  enemies. 
The  public  eye^ite  of  this  distressing  time  are  told  with  the  clear- 
ness and  spirit; of  ^he  intelligent  h4s^torian  by  Mr.  Kaye.  The  al- 
ternations of  hope  and  fear  amongst  ihe  unhappy  residents,  espe-. 
ci^ly  the  wom^n,  are  recorded- in  the  journal  0}  lady  Sale.  In  the 
first  week  of  December  the  troops  in  cantonments  were  threatened  ^ 
by  )the  near  approach  of  starvation.  The  c^mp  followers  were 
living  upon  the  carcasses  of  dead  camels.  Negotiations  were 
going  op  with  the  Afghan  chiefs  for  the  safe  retreat  of  the  army, 
and  fqr  a  supply  of  provisions.  They  were  protracted  from  day  to 
day,  the  Afghans  requiring  as  a  first  condition  that  the  forts  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  cantonments  should  be  given  up.  They  were 
evacuated ;  and  then  the  enemy  looked  down  with  triumphant  de- 
rision upon  those  who,  within  their  defenceless  wall^,  were  perish- 
ing, whilst  the  supplies  which  had  been  promised  them  were  inter- 
cepted by  a  rabble  from  the  city.  JEvery  day  added  to  the  ex- 
pected difficulties  of  the  retreat  The  winter  was  setting  in.  On 
the  1 8th  of  December  snow  began  to  fall.  MacNaghten,  wearied 
.and  almost  de-sperate  amidst  the  bad  faith  and  insulting  demands 
of  the  chiefs,  received  on  the  evening  of  the  22nJ  a  proposal  from 
Akbar  Khan,  the  sop  of  Dost  Mahomed,  wliich  even  Elphinstone, 
enfeebled  as  he  was  by  illness  and  generally  inapt  to  offer  a  de- 
cided opinion,  regarded  as  treacherous.  On  the  morning  of-  the , 
23r4, 'according  to  the  proposal  that  had  been,  u^ade  \q  (urn,  Mac*  i 
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Naghten,  with  three  friends,  Lawrence,  Trevor,  and  Mackenzie, 
went  out  about  six  hundred  yards  from  the  cantonment  for  a  con- 
ference with  Akbar  Khan,  the  Sirdar  (the  title  which  the  chiel  as- 
sumed). The  envoy  had  desired  to  propitiate  him  by  sending  that 
morning  the  present  of  a  beautiful  Arab  horse.  On  a  hill  side 
Akbar  Khan's  servants  had  spread  some  horse-cloths  over  the 
fallen  snow.  The  party  were  invited  to  disnK>unt  and  sit  down. 
The  Afghans  were  gathering  round  them  in  numbers — a  circum- 
stance which  corroborated  the  suspicions  of  Lawrence  and  Mac- 
kenzie. In  an  instant  they  were  seized  from  behind.  The  two 
who  were  best  prepared  by  their  apprehensions  for  some  plot 
against  their  lives  contrived  to  escape.  Trevor  was  murdered ; 
Akbar  Khan  rushed  upon  MacNaghten  in  the  endeavour  to  seize 
and  detain  him.  **  The  look  of  wondering  horror  that  sat  upon  his 
upturned  face  will  not  be  fof|;otten  by  those  who  saw  it  to  their 
dying  days.  The  only  words  he  was  heard  to  utter  were,  As  barae 
Khoda  (*for  God's  sake !  *)•"  *  Akbar  Khan  drew  a  pistol  from  his 
girdle — it  was  one  of  a  pair  which  MacNaghten  had  presented  to 
him  the  previous  day — and  he  shot  the  unarmed  envoy  through  the 
body.  Wonderful  to  relate,  not  a  gun  was  fired  from  the  British 
cantonments,  not  a  soldier  went  forth  to  avenge  the  murder  of  the 
British  minister.  On  Christmas-day  intelligence  arrived  that  rein- 
forcements were  on  their  way  from  India.  Major  Pottinger,  who 
now  took  the  place  of  the  unfortunate  MacNaghten  as  political 
agent,  exhorted  the  military  chiefs  either  to  fight  their  way  to  Jel- 
lalabad,  or  forcibly  to  occupy  the  Bala-Hissar.  They  preferred  to 
capitulate.  At  a  Council  of  War  on  the  26th  a  treaty  was  ratified, 
which  contained  the  humiliating  conditions  that  all  the  guns  should 
be  left  behind  except  six ;  that  all  the  treasure  should  be  given  up, 
and  forty  thousand  rupees  paid  in  bills,  to  be  negotiated  upon  the 
spot ;  and  that  four  officers  as  hostages  should  be  detained  to  insure 
the  evacuation  of  Jellalabad  by  general  Sale.  On  the  6th  of  January, 
1842,  on  a  morning  of  intense  cold,  the  army,  consisting  of  four 
thousand  five  hundred  fighting  men  and  twelve  thousand  followers, 
began  to  move  out  of  the  cantonments.  So  tedious  was  the  pro- 
gress, chiefly  caused  by  the  disorderly  movements  of  the  camp-fol- 
lowers, that,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  rear-guard  was  leav- 
ing the  walls  of  the  cantonments  which  the  advanced  guard  had 
quitted  at  half-past  nine  in  the  morning.  The  order  and  discipline 
which  could  alone  save  an  army  retreating  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile 
population  had  no  place  in  that  confused  mass,  who  were  without 
food  or  fuel  or  shelter.    Akbar  Khan  came  up  with  a  body  of  six 
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hundred  horsemen  to  demand  other  hostages  as  security  for  the 
evacuation  of  Jellalabad.     On  the  8th,  Pottinger,  Lawrence,  and 
Mackenzie  were  placed  in  his  hands.    Akbar  Khan  declared  that 
he  also  came  to  protect  the  British  and  Hindoos  from  the  attacks 
of  the  Ghilzyes,  one  of  the  most  fanatic  of  the  Mussulman  tribes  of 
Afghanistan.     His  authority  appears  to  have  been  exerted  with  all 
sincerity  to  interfere  between  these  cruel  assailants  and  their  vic- 
tims ;  but  it  was  manifested  in  vain.     The  disorganized  force  en- 
tered the  Pass  of  Khoord-Cabul,  which  for  dye  miles  is  shut  in  by 
precipitous  mountains,  with  a  torrent  rushing  down  the  centre.  On 
the  hill-sides  were  the  unrelenting  Ghilzyes,  who  shot  down  the 
fugitives  \vithout  a  chance  of  being  resisted  or  restrained.     In  this 
Pass  three  thousand 'men  are  stated  to  have  fallen.    .*♦  The  ladies 
were  mostly  travelling  in  kujavas  (camel-panniers),  and.wer^  mixed 
up  with   the  baggage  and  column  in  the  Pass.     Here  they  were 
heavily  fired  on."*    Lady  Sale,  who  rode  on  horseback,  was  shot 
in  the  arm.     Her  son*in>law  was  here  mortally  wounded.     On  the 
9th,  Akbar  Khan,  who  had  arrived  with  his  three  hostages,  "  turned 
to  Lawrence  and  said  that  he  had  a  proposal  to  make,  but  that  he 
did  not  like  to  do  so  lest  his  motives  might  be  misconstrued ;  but 
that,  as  it  concerned  us  more  than  himself,  he  would  mention  it ; 
and  that  it  was,  that  all  the  married  men,  with  their  families,  should 
come  over  and  put  themselves  tinder  his  protection,  he  guarantee- 
'  Ing  them  honourable'  treatment,  and  a  safe  escort  to  Peshawur. 
He  added,  that  Lawrence  must  have  seen  from  the  events  of  the 
day  previous — the  loss  of  captain  Boyd's  and  captain  Anderson's 
children — that  our  camp  was  no  place  of  safety  for  the  ladies  and 
children."  t    Lawrence  and  Pottinger  urged  the  acceptance  of  this 
proposal  upcm  general  Elphinstone.     There  were  ten  women  and 
thirteen  or  more  children ;  six  married  men  went  with  them,  with 
two  wounded  officers.    It  was  better  to  trust  to  Akbar  Khan  for 
the  protection  of  these  helpless  women  and  children  than  to  con- 
tinue their  exposure  to  the  attacks  of  the  cruel  tribes  whom  the 
Sirdar  could  not  restrain,  and  to  the  horrors  of  a  continued  march 
in  a  most  inclement  season.     "  There  was  but  faint  hope,"  says 
lady  Sale,  "  of  our  ever  getting  safely  to  Jellalabad ;  and  we  followed 
the  stream.    But  although  there  was  much  talk  regarding  our  going 
over,  all  I  personally  know  of  the  ajffair  is,  that  I  was  told  we  were 
all  to  go,  and  that  our  horses  were  ready,  and  we  must  mount  im« 
mediately  and  be  off." 

On  the  loth  of  January  the  small  remnant  of  the  force  that  had 
left  Cabul  on  the  6th  continued  its  march  towards  Jellalabad.    The 
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Native  regiments  were  nearly  annihilated  by  cold  and  hunger  and 
the  Afghan  knife.  The  frost-bilten  Asiatics,  who  still  crawled  to  a 
narrow  defile,  were  unable  to  make  any  resistance.  The  dying  and 
the  dead  soon  choked  up  the  narrow  goiige  between  the  precipitous 
spurs  of  two  hills.  There  was  now  not  a  single  Sepoy  left..  Not 
more  than  a  quarter  of  the  men  who  had  left  Cabul  now  survived. 
The  European  officers  and  soldiers  scarcely  numbered  fve  hun- 
dred. They  would  have  fought  with  the  energy  of  desperation, 
but  they  were  hemmed  in  by  the  crowd  of  camp-ioUowers,  who 
irom  the  first  had  rendered  their  march  as  dangerous  as  the  as- 
saults of  their  enemies.  The  next  day  Akbar  Khan  invited  general 
Elphinstone  and  two  English  officers^  brigadier  Shelton.aad  cap- 
'  tain  Johnson,  to  a  conference;  ,  The  Sirdar: required  that  the  three 
should  remain  as  hostages  for  the  evacuation  of  Jellalabad.  £^1- 
phinstone  implored  the  Afghan  to  permit  him  to  return  and  shaije 
the  fortune  of  his  troops.  The  two  Officers  ivere  equally  unwilling 
to  leave  their  doomed  comrades*  But  resistance  was  in  vain.  On 
the  evening  of  the  12th  the  march  was  resumed.  They  tad  to 
struggle  with  the  dangers  of  the  Jujtdulluck  Pass,  in  which,  the 
steep  road  ascends  through  a  dark  defile.  As  they  api>roached  the 
summit  they  found  a  barricade  of  bushes  and  branches  of  trees. 
Here  the  relentless  enemy  was  in  waitingb    A  general  massacre 

•  ensued,  in  which  many  of  the  remaiping  ofi^ers  perished.    Twenty 
.officers  and  forty-five   European  soldiers  were  able  to  clear  the 
•barricade.    Thi  next  morning  they  were  surrounded  by  an  infuri- 
ated multitude.     They  were  as  one  toia  hundred;  most  of  them 
were  wounded  ;  but  they  were  resolute  not  to  lay  dowti  their  arms. 

.  They  all  perished  except  one  captaun  and  a  few  privates,  lybo  were 
taken  prisoners.     Out  of  those  who  had  been  in  .advance^of  the 

•  column  in  the  Pass,  six  readied  Futtehabad.  within  sixteen  miles 
of  Jellalabad.     These  last  companions  in  misery  were  three  cap- 

-  tainsy  one  lieutenant,  and  two  regimental  slirgoons.  Five  were 
slain  before  the  sixteen  miles  were  traversed*     General  Sale's 

.  brigade  had  held  possession  of  Jellalabad  from  tHe  morning  of  the 
13th  of  November,  when  they  took  the  place  from  the  Afgl\ans  by 
surprise.  From  time  to  time  they  heard  rumours  of  the  perilous 
position  of  the  British  force  in  Cabul.  At  last  a  letter,  addressed 
to  captain  MacGregor,  the  political  agent,  arrived  from  Elphin- 
stone and  Pottinger,  stating  that  an  agreement  having  taken  place 
for  the  evacuation  of  Cabul,  they  should  immediately  commence 
their  march  to  India.  In  the  absence  of  any  security  for  the  safe 
conduct  of  the  troops  to  Peshawur,  they  resolved  to  disobey  these 
instructions,  and  not  to  surrender  the  fort»  whose,  defences  they 
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"kid  been  assiduously  labourkig  to  iiliprove.  Th^  Ai';;han  chief 
who  bore  the  letter  had  been  appointed  governor  of  Jclkilabad, 
On  the  13th  06  January  a  sentry  on  the  ran»parts  saw  a  solitary 
horseman  strug'gliiig  on  towards  the  fort.  He  was  brought  in, 
woiinded  and  exhautrted.^  The-one;  man  who  was  left  to  tell  the- 
fHghtfiil  tale  of  (he  rb treat  from  Cabul  was  doctor  Brydon. 
>  The  refusal  of  Sale  and  MacGregor  to  stirtender  Jellalabad  was- 
that  heroic  determination  to  face  the  danger  which  in  almost  eVcry. 
CJise  makes  tfie  danger  less.  Akbar  Khun  lost  no  time  in  besi<?g* 
ing  JeflaTabad.  Sale  had  well  employed  his  enforced  leisure  in 
repairing  the  ruinous  ramparts  and  clearing  out  the  ditch.  He-' 
had  made  the  place- secure  against  the  attack  of  an  army  without 
cannon.  "But  the  garrison  was  not  secure- against  the  approach  o^ 
faniirie.  Akbaf  Khan  with  a  large  body  of  horse  was  hovering 
around  topreVent  the  admi^ssJon  of  supplies.  On  the  19th  of 
February  a  serious  misfortune  called  forth  new  energies  in  the^e<: 
ifesolute  men.'  An  earthquake  to  a-  great  extent  rendered  the 
labour  vain' whfch  had  been  so  long  em^Dldyed  in  the  repairs  of  the 
^orks.  By  the  end  of  the  month  the  parapets  were  restored,  the 
breaches  built  up,  and  every  battery  re-established.  At  the  close 
of  Mahch,  being  at  the''  last  extremity  for  provisions,  the  garrison 
fhade  a  sortie,  and  carried  off  five  hi'indred  sheep  and  goats.  It 
Wiiskrfbwn  to  sir  Robert  Sale  that  general  Pollock  was  advancing 
to  his  relief.  The  time  was  come  when  a  vfg'orous  attack  on  thrf 
6nemy  without  might  have  better  results  than  a  protracted  defence. 
On  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  April  three  columns  of  infantry,  \Wfii 
some  field  artillery  and  a  small  cdValry  force,  issued  frotri  the  walls 
of  Jellalabad  to^  attack  Akbar  Khan,  who  with  sfx  thousand  nrich  was 
s'trongly  posted  !n  the  adjaceint  plain.  The  columns  were  com- 
niahd^d  by  colonef  Dennie,  colonel  Monteath,  and  captain  Have- 
loc|;,  who  led  the  attack. .  In  leading  his  column  to  storm  a  square* 
fbrf  cploncl  Dennie  fell.  Every  point  attacked  by  the  three  col^ 
timns  was  carried,  and  the  'victory  was  completed  by  a  general 
assaiilt  upon,  the  Afghan  camp.  In  a  few  hours  the  battle  was 
Over.  Two  days  before  this  victory  general  Pollock  had  forciCd 
the'  lihyberPass,  which  general  Wild  h^d'  previously  attempted 
without  success.  This  was  an  achievement  in  which  the  bravery 
of  tf'oops  would  have  been  thrown  away  if  the  arrangements  of  thri 
general  had  been  less  skilful.  The  Afghans  made  no  attempt  to 
resist  the  progress  of  the  troops  till  they  were  at  the  entrance  of 
the' Pass;  tlT^y  relied  upon  being  able  to  destroy- thenft-  ^om  the 
precipices  that  overhung  the  road.     The  heights  were  carried  on 
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both  sides,  and  the  Afghans  themselves  in  the  Pass  were  exposed 
to  that  fire  from  above  which  had  been  so  perilous  to  the  British 
army  in  its  former  marches  through  the  mountainous  barriers  of 
their  country.  It  is  considered  that  if  Pollock  had  moved  pre- 
cipitately with  his  main  column  into  the  Pass,  he  would  probably 
have  been  driven  back  with  great  slaughter,  but  that  the  precau- 
tion  he  took  in  crowning  the  heights  and  turning  the  enemy's 
position  secured  him.  though  not  without  some  fighting  the  whole 
way,  a  safe  passage.*  On  the  i6th  of  April  Pollock's  advanced 
guard  was  in  sight  of  Jellalabad ;  and  the  two  little  armies  were 
united  in  the  exulting  hope  that  it  would  be  for  them  to  retrieve 
the  disasters  which  had  befallen  the  British  arms.  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  had  arrived  at  Calcutta  as  Governor-general  on  the  25th 
of  February.  The  close  of  lord  Auckland's  rule  in  India  was 
clouded  with  misfortunes  which  fell  heavily  upon  a  proud  and 
sensitive  man.  His  policy  was  proved  to  be  a  mistake.  Nothing 
in  the  annals  of  our  country  had  ever  exhibited  so  disastrous  an 
issue  to  a  war  undertaken  in  the  confidence  that  it  would  avert  the 
possibility  of  an  impending  danger.  When,  on  the  30th  of  Jan- 
uary, ihe  utter  destruction  of  the  army  of  Cabul  was  known  at 
Calcutta,  the  Governor-general  published  a  proclamation  contain- 
ing brave  words.  A  new  Governor-general  had  arrived,  who,  ap- 
pointed by  a  new  Administration,  had  been  amongst  the  most 
vehement  denouncers  of  the  Afghan  war. 

The  interest  attached  to  the  remaining  history  of  this  war  is 
the  interest  attached  to  the  hopeful  anticipation  of  lord  Auckland 
ill  his  proclamation  of  the  31st  of  January.  The  calamity  which 
had  overtaken  the  British  arms  was,  he  said,  '*  a  new  occasion  for 
displaying  the  stability  and  vigour  of  the  British  power,  and  the 
admirable  spirit  and  valour  of  the  British- Indian  army."  The  suc- 
cesses of  Sale  and  Pollock  had  renewed  the  confidence  of  our 
countrymen  in  India  that  the  storm  would  soon  be  overpast.  They 
had  interrupted  the  hopes  of  those  native  Powers  who  believed 
that  the  rule  of  the  Feringhees  was  coming  to  an  end.  Shah  Soo- 
jah  had  been  for  some  time  able  to  maintain  himself  in  the  citadel 
of  Cabul  after  he  had  been  left  to  his  own  resources.  He  finally 
perished  by  assassination.  The  English  ladies,  children,  and  offi- 
cers, who  were  treated  as  prisoners  rather  than  as  hostages,  were 
carried  from  fort  to  fort.  General  Elphinstone  died  at  Tezeen  on 
the  23rd  of  April.  At  the  end  of  April,  general  England  had 
forced  the  principal  Pass  between  Juettah  ^nd  Candahar;  and 

*  Kaye,  vol.  ii.  p.  338. 
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early  in  Mayliad  joined  his  forces  to  those  of  general  Nott  at  Can- 
dahar.  Ghuznee,  which  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Afghans,  was 
recaptured  by  him  on  the  6th  of  September.  General  Pollock  had 
been  detained  by  sickness  and  other  impediments  at  Jellalabad  to 
the  end  of  August.  He  then  fought  his  way  through  the  Passes, 
and  was  joined  by  general  Nott.  On  the  1 5th  of  September  the 
British  standard  was  flying  on  the  Bala-Hissar  of  Cabul.  The 
prisoners  of  Akbar  Khan  had  been  hurried  towards  Turkistan. 
The  khan  who  had  charge  of  them  agreed  with  the  English  offi- 
cers, for  the  future  payment  of  a  sum  of  rupees  and  an  annuity, 
that  he  would  assist  them  to  regain  their  freedom.  The  advance 
of  the  army  upon  Cabul  secured  the  aid  of  other  chieftains.  On 
the  15th  of  September,  the  hostages,  the  ladies  and  the  children, 
had  quitted  the  forts  of  the  friendly  khan,  and  were  proceeding 
towards  Cabul,  when,  on  the  17th,  they  were  met  by  a  party  of  six 
hundred  mounted  Kuzzilbashes,  under  the  command  of  sir  Rich- 
mond Shakespear,  who  had  been  sent  by  general  Pollock  to  rescue 
them  from  their  perils.  On  the  19th  a  horseman  met' the  party  al- 
ternating between  hope  and  fear,  to  say  that  general  Sale  was  close 
.at  hand  with  a  brigade.  The  husband  and  the  father  met  his  wife 
and  widowed  daughter.  Their  happiness  produced  *<  a  choking 
sensation,  which  could  not  obtain  the  relief  of  tears."  The  soldiers 
cheered ;  a  royal  salute  from  mountain-train  guns  welcomed  them 
to  the  camp;  the  joy  was  proportioned  to  the  terrible  dangers  that 
were  overpast.  On  the  ist  of  October  a  proclamation  was  issued 
from  Simla  by  lord  Ellenborough,  which  stated  that  the  disasters 
in  Afghanistan  having  been  avenged  upon  every  scene  of  past 
misfortune,  the  British  army  would  be  withdrawn  the  Sutlej.  On 
the  1 2th  of  October  the  army  began  its  march  back  to  India.  Dost 
Mahomed  was  released,  and  returned  to  his  sovereignty  at  Cabul. 
Of  the  proclamation  dated  from  Simla  on  the  ist  of  October 
there  was  much  adverse  notice  in  Parliament.  Mr.  Macaulay 
maintained  that  it  was  ante-dated  ;  for  that  on  the  ist  of  October 
the  release  of  the  captives  on  the  19th  of  September  could  not  have 
been  known  to  the  Governor-general ;  and  that  knowing  of  this 
joyful  event  on  the  12th  he  omitted  all  mention  of  it,  that  he  might 
have  the  childish  gratification  of  insulting  his  predecessor  in  the 
vice-royalty,  by  dating  on  the  same  day  on  which,  in  1838,  lord 
Auckland  had  published  his  unfortunate  declaration  of  the  causes 
and  objects  of  the  war.  But  there  was  another  proclamation  by 
lord  Ellenborough  which  his  ministerial  friends  could  scarcely  vin- 
dicate, and  which  brought  down  upon  him  the  bitterest  denuncia- 
tions of  his  political  enemies.     It  was  as  follows  : 
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*"  From  tiu  Csvermr^Cineral  t»  ali  iJkg  Fruut*%  akd  Chieji^  mmgp^^fU-^Imdmu 

*'  My  Brothbrs  and  My  Friends, 

"  Our  victorious  army  bears  the  gates  of  the  temple  of  Somnauth  in  triumph  from  Af- 
ghanistan, and  the  despoiled  tomb  cf  Sultan  Mahomed  looks  upon  the  nuns  of  Ghuznee. 

"  The  insult  of  eight  hundred  years  is  at  last  avenged.  The  gates  of  the  temple  of 
Sommiothi  so  toog  the  meroarial  of  your  humiliation,  are  become  (he  proudest  record  of 
your  national  glory ;  tbe  proof  of  your  superiority  in  arms  over  the  nations  beyond  the 
Indus. 

"To  you,  Princes  and  Chiefs  of  Sirhind,  of  Rajwarra,  of  Malwl,  and  of  Guzerat,  J 
shull  commit  this  glorious  trophy  of  successful  war. 

*'  Yoo  will  yourselves,  with  all  honour^  transmit  the  gates  of  sandaVwood  through  your 
respective  territories  to  the  restored  temple  of  Somnauth. 

"  The  chiefs  of  Sirhind  shall  be  informed  at  what  lime  our  victorious  army  will  first  de- 
liver the  gates  of  the  temple  into  their  guardianship,  at  the  foot  of  the  bridge  of  t]ift  Sotle]. 


»» 


The  Hindoo  temple  of  Somnauth  was  in  ruins,  and  it  was  main- 
tained by  those  to  whom  the  pompous  words  of  the  proclamation 
were  distasteful,  that  the  Governor-general  meant  toregjtoreit,  and 
thus  to  manifest  a  preference  for  one  of  the  great  rival  creeds  of 
India — a  preference  which  the  policy  of  England  expre^Iy  for- 
bade. This  might  be  a  wrong  inference  from  the  words  of  ihe 
proclamation.  But  to  despoil  the  tomb  of  a  worshipper  of  Ma- 
homed, that  honour  might  be  done  the  worshippers  of  Visbnu,  was 
to  offer  an  outrage  to  those  sensibilities  which  more  than  any 
other  cause  made  and  still  make  the  British  fule  in  India  so  like 
treading  on  beds  of  lava. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Continuation  of  the  prerious  notices  of  English  literature. — Law  of  Copyright. — Mr. 
Serjeaut  Talfourd'a  long  struggle  to  amend  the  Law.~Mr.  Carlyle's  petition.-^er^ 
leant  Talfoard*s  Bill  rejected. — LordMabon's  Bill. — Ms.  Macaulay's  Amendments. — 
Application  of  the  Act  to  Copyrights  about  to  expire. — Authors  recently  deceased. — 
Novelists. — Theodore  Hook  and  the  Silver-fork  School. — Ephemeral  Critics  and 
Writers  wkfaout  knowlcdge.*~UtilitariaDisra.-~Changes  in  the  Chvmcter  of  Litcn- 
■ture, — Historians.  —MacaoUy.— Hallam.— Carlyle. — Liogard. — Fraser  Tytler. — P*I- 
grave.-r  Kemble. — Forsler.—  Mahon. —  Napier. — Mitford. — Thirlwall.— Grolc. — Ar- 
nold.— Novelists.  — Bulwer  Lytton. —  Dickens.— Ainsworth. — Thackeray. — Serials. — 
Prevalence  of  Fiction. — Kitchen  Literature. — Miss  Martineau's  Tales  illustrative  of 
PoliticaV/Economy.— Social  Aims  of  Novelists. ^Dickens, — Mrs.  Gaskell.^Kitigsley. 
— Tliackeray's  Novels. —  Poets. — Tennyson. — Browning. — E.  Barrett  Browning.^ 
Thomas  Hood. — Union  of  Pen  and  Pencil. — ^Tlieology. — Milman. — Robertson.— 
Political  Economy.-—  Science.-m^ritidsm.--^ Antiquarian  Inquiry. —  Trav6ls.-~Book 
Trade.— Newspapers. 

Before  we  enter  upon  a  narrative,  which  may  be  best  given 
continuously,  of  the  great  historical  period  from  1841  to  1846, 
during  whiph  sir  Robert  Peel  was  Prime  Minister,  we  purpose  to 
introduce  a- chapter  on  the  Literature  of  tbfit  period  and  of  the 
period  immediately  preceding.  We  shall  attempt  this  in  coi^n^ction 
with  the  subject  of  the  New  Law  of  Copyright,  which  was  .finally 
settled  in  the  session  of  1842. 

In  ,the  preceding  volume  we  devoted  a  chapter  to  English 
Literature  in  the  three  latter  decades  of  the  reign  of  George  the 
Third,  and^  gave  -a  chronological  table  of  the  principal  writers 
of  the  present  ceptury,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  were  liv- 
ing at  the  end  of  1861.  We  propose  in  this  chapter  to  point  out  a 
few  of  the  more  prominent  instances  of  the  beneficial  operation  of 
the  Copyright  Act  of  1842  with  reference  to  the  families  of  authors 
then  recently  deceased.  Its  benefits  to  living  authors,  whether  in 
the  maturity  of  a  high  reputation  or  rising  into  public  notice,  need 
not  be  illustrated  by  individual  instances.  The  oldest  writer  with 
a  dependent  family,  and  the  youngest  writer  who  had  given  hos- 
tages to  fortune,  felt  a.  comfort  and  a  relief  in  its  salutary  provi- 
sions against  the  uncertainty  of  the  future  with  regard  to  the  de- 
scendants "  of  those  who  devote  themselves  to  the  most  precarious 
of  all  pursuit-s."  *    What  is  now  called  "the  Victorian  Era"  of 

•  *'  Pickwick  Papers,*'  1837 ;  Dedication  to  Serjeant  Taliouzd. . 
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Literature,  in  contrast  with  "  the  Georgian  Era,"  had  established 
most  prominent  characteristics,  and  had  produced  the  greater  num- 
ber of  its  eminent  writers,  at  the  period  when  the  New  Law  of 
Copyright  came  into  operation.  We  therefore  do  not  essentially 
narrow  the  range  of  our  view  of  "  the  Victorian  Era "  when  we 
take  our  stand-point  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  queen's  reign.  Al- 
though this  view  must  be  incomplete  with  regard  to  some  popular 
writers  of  the  more  immediate  present,*  it  relieves  us  from  the  in- 
vidious task  of  making  any  pretension  to  estimate  the  value  of  new 
reputations ;  leaving  us  to  speak  chiefly  of  those  whose  foremost 
place  in  the  long  file  of  illustrious  contemporaries  had  been  for  the 
most  part  settled  by  continuous  public  opinion  in  the  first  decade  of 
the  queen's  reign.  Of  these  contemporaries  we  shall  consider  it 
most  becoming  to  speak  with  the  brevity  of  a  bibliographer  ratlier 
than  with  the  elaborate  judgnient  of  a  critic. 

In  the  session  of  1842  **an  Act  to  amend  the  Law  of  Copy- 
right " — the  Act  now  regulating  literary  property— rwas  passed, 
after  a  struggle  that  had  endured  five  years.  In  1837  Mr.  Serjeant 
Talfourd  first  drew  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  the 
law  of  Copyright,  as  it  then  existed  under  the  statute  of  the  54th 
of  George  the  Third,  which  gave  to  the  author  of  a  book  or  his 
assigns  the  sole  liberty  of  reprinting  such  book  for  the  term  of 
twenty-eight  years  from  the  date  of  publication,  and  if  the  author 
should  be  living  at  the  expiration  of  that  term,  for  the  residue  of 
his  njitural  life.  The  proposition  of  Serjeant  Talfourd  was  to  ex- 
tend the  term  of  copyright  in  a  book  tp  sixty  years,  reckoned  from 
the  death  of  the  writer,  in  addition  to  its  duration  during  his  life. 
The  Opposition  to  this  proposal,  on  every  occasion  on  w^hich  it 
was  debated,  was  of  a  mixed  character.  There  were  legislators 
who  altogether  denied  the  inherent  natural  right  of  an  author  to 
a  property  in  his  labours.  These  maintained  that  it  was  for  the 
public  interest  that  he  should  labour  without  reward,  or  at  any  rate 
that  he  should  receive  as  little  as  possible  in  the  shape  of  a  money 
reward,  the  love  of  fame  being  deemed  by  them  amply  sufficient  to 
secure  to  the  public  an  adequate  supply  of  the  best  books.  Others 
who  did  not  go  quite  so  far  maintained  that  the  existing  term 
under  the  Act  of  George  the  Third — *'  an  Act  to  amend  the  several 
Acts  for  the  Encouragement  of  Learning  by  securing  the  Copies 
and  Copyright  of  printed  Books  to  the  Authors  of  such  Books  and 
their  Assigns  " — was  amply  sufficient  for  the  remuneration  of  au- 
thors.    Others  more  reasonably  opposed  Serjeant  Talfourd's  Bill, 

*  We  shall  in  part  supply  this  deficiency  \}y  appending  to  this  chapter  a  Table  suppla- 
mentary  to  that  Bef6re  giWtn,  Ante,' ^oT.  vif.  pp,  523-518.     '  " 
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Upon  the  ground  that  the  term  which  he  suggested  would  in  many 
cases  give  a  monopoly  for  eighty  years  and  even  for  a  hundred, 
years.  There  was  a  class  of  publishers  then,  as  there  always  will 
be,  who  were  only  debarred  by  the  laws  against  piracy  from  reducing 
to  practice  the  philosophical  theory  that  an  author  should  work  for 
nothing,  to  make  books  cheap.  One  of  these  kei>t  a  very  accurate 
account  of  the  original  date  of  a  publication  by  a  living  author,  and 
could  calculate  the  chances  of  his  life  according  to  the  most  trust*, 
worthy  tables  of  mortality.  There  was  a  worthy  citizen  and  mer- 
chant;tailor  of  London  of  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  w^io  kept 
a  most  exact  register  of  the  funerals  of  the  great  and  wealthy  in 
his  time.  It  was  in  the  way  of  business,  for  he  was  ''a  furnisher 
of  funeral  trappings.^'  *  So.  was  it  in  the  way  of  business  that 
the  industrious  publisher  of  Cheapside  in'  the  days  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria recorded)  with  Christian  satisfaction,  the  final  release  o£  those 
who,  after  long  battling  with  fortune,  left,  by  the  expiry  of  their 
copyright,  no  heritable  title  to  the  property  which  they  had  created.: 
Such  encourager^  of  learning  stoutly  petitioned  against  aiiy  altera^' 
tion  of  the  law.  There  were  few  petitions  for  the  Bill,  but  there 
was  one  which  amused  and  edified  the  House  of  Commons  in  1-&39. 
Of  this  remarkable  and  characteristic  document  we  give  a  sentence 
or  two :  "  The  petition  of  Thomas  Carlyle,  a  writer  of  books, 
Humbly  showeth,  That  your  petitioner  has  written  certain  books,, 
being  incited  thereto  by  vaiious  innocent  or  laudable  considera- 
tions, chiefly  by  the  thought  that  said  books  might  .in  the  end  be 
found  to  be  worth  something-  ....  That  your  petitioner; 
does  not  undertake  to  say  what  recompense  in  money  this  labour 
of  his  may  deserve  :  whether  it  deserve  any  recompen;$e  in  money, 
or  whether  money  in  any  quantity  could  hire  him  to  do  the  like. 
That  this  his  labour  has  found  hitherto,  in  money  or  money's  worth,, 
small  recompense  or  none :  that  he  is  by  no  means  sure  of  its  ever 
finding  recompense :  but  thinks  that,  if  so,  it  will  be  at  a  distant 
time,  when  the  labourer  will  probably  no  longer  be  in  need  of  money, 
and  those  dear  to  him  will  still  be  in  need  of  h.*' 

The  various  discussions  on  the  Copyright  Bill  during  five  ses- 
sions of  parliament,  brought  forward  many  curious  points  of  literary 
history.  The  almost  universal  range  of  the  learning  of  Mr.  Ma*, 
caulay  had  a  great  effect  in  inducing  the  House  in  1841  to  reject 
Mr,  Serjeant  Talfourd's  Bill.  He  argued  against  the  public  injury 
of  a  monopoly  of  sixty  years  that  the  boon  to  authors  would  be  a 
mere  nullity,  but  that  considered  as  an  impost  upon  the  public  it 
would  be  a  very  serious  and  pernicious  reality.     He  maintained 

*  '*  Diary  of  Henry  Machyn  '*— Camden  Society. 
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that  there  Vould  be  the  danger  that,  when  an  author's  copjrright 
should  remain  for  so  long  a  period  in  the  hands  of  his  descendants, 
many  valuable  works  would  be  totally  suppressed  or  grievously 
mutilated.*  On  that  occasion  Serjeant  Talfourd's  Bill  was  re- 
jected by  a  majority  of  seven.  His  long-continued  advocacy  of 
the  extension  of  copyrtglit  is  held  to  have  been  unsuccessful 
"  chiefly  through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Macaulay  who,  strange  to  say, 
strained  every  nerve  to  defeat  a  measure  calculated  to  give  inde- 
pendence to  a  class  of  which  he  himself  was  so  bright  an  orna- 
ment." t  This  judgment  upon  the  conduct  of  a  great  writer  to- 
wards his  fellows  is  more  than  unkind,  coupled  with  the  entire  sup- 
pression of  the  fact  that  \n  the  next  session  of  parliament  when 
"  the  tardy  act  of  justice  was  done  to*  literary  men,"  the  benefits 
conferred  upon  them  were  greatly  increased,  not  only  by  the  in- 
sertion of  clauses  known  to  have  originated  with  Mr.  Macaulay, 
but  by  his  projiosition  for  an  extension  of  time  more  practically 
beneficial  than  that  proposed  by  lord  Mahon.  On  the  3rd  of  ^f  arch 
1842,  his  lordship  obtained  permission  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  amend 
the  law  of  Copyright,  his  plan  being  that  the  existing  term  of 
twenty-eight  years  should  stand — he  would  make  no  addition  to  the 
term  that  was  certafn, — ^but  that  the  copyright  should  last  twenty-' 
five  years  after  the  author's  death.  Mr.  Macaulay  proposed  a  dif- 
ferent plan.  He  would  make  no  addition  to  the  uncertain  term,, 
but  would  add  fourteen  years  to  the  twenty-eight  years  which  the 
law  allowed  to  an  author.  The  illustrations  from  the  history  of 
literature,  ancient  and  modem,  foreign  and  domestic,  which  Mr.  Ma- 
caulay brought  forward,  went  to  pi-ove  that  the  most  vrlluable  works 
of  an  'author*  befng  generiiHy  produced  in  the  maturity  of  his 
powers,  his  proposition  would  give  a  longer"  term  of  cop\Tight  than 
that  of  Lord  Malion.  **To  Lear,  to  Macbeth,  fo  Oihello,  to  the 
Faery  Que^n,  to  Paradise  Lost,  to  Bacort's  Novum  Organum  and 
De  Augmentis,  to  Locke's  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,  to* 
Clarendon's  History,  to  Hume's  History,  to  Gibbon's  History,  to 
Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  to  Addison's  Spectators,  to  almost  all 
the  great  works  of  Burke,  to  Clarissa  and  Sir  Charles  Grandison, 
to  Joseph  Andrews,  Tom  Jones,  and  Amelia,  and  with  the  single 
exception  of  Waverley,  to  all  the  novels  of  sir  Walter  Scott,  I  give 
a  longer  term  of  copyright  than  my  noble  friend  gives.  Can  he 
match  that  list  ?  Does  not  that  list  contain  what  England  has  pro- 
duced greatest  in  many  various  ways,  jioetry,  philosophy,  history,' 

*  To  meet  thb  possible  cco«qqueiice  a  clause  was  intiodocoi  in  the  Bill  ol  1^4*. 
t  Alison — "History  o£  Europe,"  chap>  xli. 
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eloquence,  wilty  skilful  portraiture  of  life  arid  •  mattners  P "  ♦  Sir' 
Robert  Peel  supported  the  amendment  upon  the  original  proposal, 
but  at  the  same  time  he  **  admitted  the  weight  of  the  argument 
founded  upon  the  necessity  for  an  author  to  provide  for  his  family 
after  death,  and  on  this  account  he  should  be  glad,  if  possible,  to' 
combine  the  two  propositions,  and  besides  the  forty-two  years' 
of  the  amendment,  to  give  an  author's  family  a  right  for  seven  years 
after  his  death/'  Mr.  MacauJay  was  against  this  suggestion.  The 
proposition  for  the  term  of  forty-two  years  certain  was  carried  by 
a  majority  of  seventy-nine  ;  that  for  a  further  term  of  seven  years 
commencing  at  the  time  of  the  author's  death  was  carried  by  a  ma- 
jority of  fifty-eight.  The  extension  of  term  was  to  ^pply  not  only 
to  future  publications,  but  to  books  previously  published  in  which 
copyright  stin  subsisted  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Act.  There 
was  an  exception,  however,  in  cases  of  existing  copyright  to  the  ex- 
tension of  the  term  to  be  enjoyed,  when  the  copyright  should  be-; 
long  to  a  publisher  or  other  person  who  should  have  acquired  it 
for  other  consideration  than  natural  love  and  affection,  in  which 
case  it  should  cease  at  the  expiitation  of  the  existing  term,  unless 
the  extension  should  hare  been  previously  agreed  to  between  the 
proprietor  and  the  author.  The  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1842 
which  had  reference  to  an  increased  and  increasing  class  of  liter- 
ary works — cyclopaedias,  reviews,  magazines,  or  works  published 
in  a  series  of  books  or  parts— were  of  the  utmost  importance  both 
to  tiie  interests  of  publishers  and  of  authors,  which  interests, 
r^htly  understood,  are  one  and' the  same. 

'There  were  no  attempts  to  conceal,  on  the  part  of  the  advo- 
cates for  the  extension  of  copyright,  that  one  of  the  objects  of  that 
extension  was  to  benefit  the  family  of  sir  Walter*  Scott,  and  to  give 
an  assurance  to  the  venerable  age  of  Wordsworth  that  the  ad  van-' 
tage  to  himself  or  his  family  in  the  popularity  which  had  followed 
his  early  period  of  neglect  would  not  suddenly  cease.  In  the* 
House  of  Lords,  lord  Campbell,  who  ^yarmly  advocated  the  Ml,  ex- ' 
pressed  his  belief  that  the  copyright  of  some  of  the  works  of, 
the  great  author  of  the  Waveriey  novels  was  about' to  terminate,  and 
without  the  assistance  of  this  Bill  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  de- 
scendants of  that  illustrious  man  could  continue  to  occupy  Abbots- 
ford,  t  The  case  with  regard  to  Scott's  works  was  this  :  the  copy- 
right in  four  of  his  poems  was  expired  at  the  passing  of  the  Act — 
the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  published  in  1805,  ceased  to  be  copy- 
right in  1833;  and  so  Marmion  in  18361  Don  Roderick  in  1839, 
K6^eby  in  1841:     The  copyright  of  the  Lord  of  the  Isles  wouldv 

*  "  Macaulay's  Speeches,**  p.  2$$.  t  HaHsattf,  vol.  IxCi.  cdl.  8ia.  * 
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expire  in  {842,  when  the  copyright  of  Waverley  would  also  beat  an 
end.  It  was  a  favourite  argument  that  a  monopoly  such  as  was 
contemplated  by  an  extended  period,  would  have  a  tendency  to 
keep  up  a  high  price  in  books.  Lord  Mahon  very  truly  s^d,  that 
^  the  general  diffusion  of  education,  and  the  desire  for  cheap  books 
which  now  prevails,  precludes  the  possibility  of  prices  being  un- 
duly raised  by  any  copyright  bill."  Under  the  extended  term  of 
forty-two  years,  the  copyright  of  Waverley  and  that  of  six  or  seven 
novels,  its  successors,  have  expired.  But  in  1862  those  published 
between  1820  and  1826  still  remain  the  exclusive  property  of  the 
assignees  of  the  copyright.  It  was  truly  prognosticated  in  1842 
that  the  interests  of  booksellers  '*  would  be  better  promoted  by  a 
low  price  to  the  multitude  rather  than  by  a  high  one  to  the  few.*' 
Messrs.  Black  are  issuing  the  Waverley  novels  in  a  serie.s,  of  which 
three  volumes,  originally  published  at  a  guinea  and  a  half,  are  com- 
prised in  a  single  volume  at  one  shilling.  The  case  of  Words- 
worth stands  thus  :  he  died  in  1850  in  his  eightieth  year.  Th^  old 
law  gave  him  protection  during  his  life  ;  but  it  was  an  exceptional 
case.  He  was  seventy-two  years  of  age  when  the  Act  of  1842  was 
passed.  Had  he  died  before  the  passing  of  that  Act  the  "  Excur- 
sion "  would  have  become  the  property  of  that  class  of  speculators 
whose  position  lord  Brougham  greatly  commiserated.  "  He  could 
show  that  as  much  as  five  thousand  pounds  had  been  expended  in 
the  ex^^ectation  of  the  expiration  of  copyrights,  A  man  wds  per- 
fectly justified  in  making  such  preparations,  and  might  already 
have  filled  his  warehouses  with  the  intended  publications.  Was  it 
for  their  lordships  to  step  in  and  ruin  those  men  by  a  sudden 
change  of  the  law  ?  ''  •  In  the  debates  on  the  Copyright  Bill  the 
names  of  Coleridge  and  Southey  were  as  freely  used  as  those  of 
Scott  and  Wordsworth.  Sergeant  Talfourd  called  up  "  Coleridge 
speaking  as  it  were  from  the  grave."  It  was  well  known  that  great 
as  was  the  reputation  of  Coleridge  in  his  latter  years,  *Mf  the  in- 
come-tax had  continued  to  the  day  of  his  death,  the  collectors  of  it 
would  have  had  a  sorry  recompense  for  the  trouble  of  calling  upon 
him  for  his  return."  f  Coleridge  has  himself  said,  "  1  expect  neither 
profit  nor  general  fame  by  my  writings ;  and  I  consider  myself  as 
having  been  amply  repaid  without  income."  %  At  the  time  of  Cole- 
ridge's death  in  1834,  the  copyright  of  many  of  his  poems  had  ter- 
minated with  his  own  life.  His  two  tragedies,  Christabel,  and  a 
few  miscellaneous  poems,  had  one  or  two  years  of  legal  protection 

*  Hansard,  vol.  Ixiii.  col.  802. 

t  Anonymous  Letter,  attributed  to  "  a  most  illustrious  pen  "  by  tht  Quarterly  Re> 
^w,**  Tol.  buz.  p.  335. 

t  Preface  to  the  first  and  second  editions  of  his  Poems. 
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left  to  them.  His  accomplished  nephew,  Henry  Nelson  Coleridge, 
and  the  poet's  gifted  daughter,  the  wife  of  his  nephew,  were  en- 
gaged in  producing  those  admirable  editions  of  his  works  which  ac- 
quired a  new  value  under  their  hands.  In  these  labours  of  affec- 
tion were  included  a  new  edition  of  The  Friend.  The  protection 
of  the  existing  law  was  thus  sufficient  to  keep  o£E  the  violating 
hands  of  literary  traders  from  these  bequests  to  posterity.  But 
the  new  law  of  1842  enabled  these  labours  to  be  completed  by 
another  son,  Derwent.  We  have  thus  a  monumeat  raised  to  the 
father's  memory  in  complete  editions  of  his  works,  which  acquired 
a  new  commercial  value  when  the  world  had  arrived  at  a  juster  ap- 
preciation than  during  his  life  of  that  combination  of  the  poetical 
and  philosophical  faculty  which  rendered  him  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable men  of  his  time.  Southey,  the  early  associate  in  literary 
enterprise  of  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth,  was  in  1842  in  a  condi- 
tion of  unconsciousness  as  to  the  various  modes  in  which  h|^name 
was  connected  with  the  copyright  question.  His  overtasked  intel- 
lect had  given  away  a  few  years  before,  and  he  was  quite  insensi- 
ble to  what  was  said  in  pariiament  by  friends  or  foes — equally  in- 
different to  the  just  eulogies  of  Mr.  Monckton  Milnes,  or  to  the 
vulgar  ridicule  of  Mr.  Wakley.  This  gentleman — who  not  only 
held  a  coroner's  inquest  in  a  jacose  fashion  among  **  mighty  poets 
in  their  misery  dead,"  but  volunteered  an  appraiser's  "estimate  of 
the  market  value  and  the  proper  remuneration  of  living  author's — 
called  upon  the  House  not  to  be  led  away  by  sentimental  tales. 
Mr.  Monckton  Milnes  answered  the  member  for  Finsbury,  that 
when  he  talked  of  sentimental  tales  he  must  hare  heard  the  tale  of 
a  man  of  the  purest  and  highest  life,  who  was  distinguished  in  many 
walks  of  literature, — a  poet,  a  historian,  a  critic, — he  must  have 
heard  that  this  man  was  at  present  bereft  of  his  great  mind,  and 
that  his  family  were  very  dependent  for  their  future  comfort  on  the 
event  of  the  debate  of  that  night.  ♦ 

Dismissing  the  individual  consideration  of  the  influence  upon 
the  fortunes  of  their  representatives  effected  by  the  Copyright 
Bill  of  1842,  we  may  briefly  recapitiilate  the  names  of  a  few  emi- 
nent writers,  belonging  to  what  is  called  the  Georgian  era,  who  had 
then  recently  paid  the  deht  of  nature.  Of  poets,  Crabbe  had  died 
in  1832 ;  James  Hogg  in  1835.  Of  novelists,  John  Gait  had  died 
in  1839,  at  the  age  of  sixty.  Whilst  Scott  was  in  the  height  of  his 
reputation  as  a  delineator  of  the  past  manners  of  his  countrymen, 
Gait  was  noting  with  minute  accuracy  the  domestic  characteristics 
of  tlie  humbler  classes  of  Scotland  in  his  own  day.    The  Ayrshire 

•  Hansard,  vol.  Ixi.  col.  1389. 
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Legatees  was  ptiblisheK)  ia  1S20 ;  the  Annals  of  the  Parish^  which 
appeared  in  1821,  established  Gait's  reputation.  More  interesting 
perhaps  at  the  present  time  thaa. either  of  these  is  his  Lawrie 
Todd.  This  is  not  only  the  true  picture  of  a  Scotchman  in  America, 
but  a  most  graphic  representation  of  the  extraordinary  process  by 
which  mighty  cities  have  grown  up  in  the  forest  and  the  swamp. 
The  persevering  labours  of  adventurers  such  as  the  "  splorifying  " 
Lawrie  have,  during  the  last  half  century,  built  miserable  shanties 
on  the  bank  of  many  a  solitary  river  which  has  now  its  vast  quays 
and  warehouses — large  constituent  parts  of  a  mighty  empire  ;  yet 
an  empire  too  extensive  not  ultimately  to  be  separated  by  conflict- 
ing interests,  although  long  held  together  by  the  silken  thread  of 
a  federal  union.  Tlieodore  Hook  died  in  1841.  He  was  essentially 
the  novelist  of  those  manners  which  came  to  an  end  very  soon 
after  the  close  of  the  reign  of  the  last  of  the  Georges.  The  clever 
youtj^  of  whom  the  Regent  declared  that  "something  must  be 
done  for  Hook  '* — not  for  his  wisdom  or  his  virtue,  but  for  his 
powers  of  mimicry — had  five  years  in  the  Mauritius  of  luxurious 
gratification  out  of  his  enormous  salary  as  Accountant-general  of 
the  colony.  He  returned  to  England  a  defaulter  rather  from  care- 
lessness than  dishonesty;  and  from  1824  to  1841  wrote  some 
dozen  novels,  whose  aggregate  volumes  amount  to  forty.  These 
productions  constitute  an  important  item  in  the  collection  known 
as  ^'  Standard  Novelists.''  If  a  reader  unacquainted  with  the 
literature  of  the  last  generation  were  to  open  these  novels,  from 
Sayings  and  Doings  to  Gilbert  Gurney,  and  tl\erein  expect  to  find 
a  **  standard  "  of  wit  or  humour —  even  of  that  worldly  wisdom 
which  results  from  a  large  observation  and  clearsighted  estimate  of 
manners— we  apprehend  that,  reasoning  from  a  part  to  the  whole, 
he  would  come  to  very  unsound  conclusions  upon  the  literary 
characteristics  of  an  age  that  had  produced  Maria  Edgeworth  and 
Jane  Austen.  Hook's  novels  are  essentially  artificial.  He  was, 
we  trust,  the  last  of  that  race  of  autliors  who,  without  being  the 
hired  servants  of  the  great,  found  a  place  at  their  tables  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  contributing  to  their  amusement,  Tike  the  jesters  of 
the  middle  ages ;  the  last  of  those  who,  indulging  the  belief  that 
they  were  valued  in  their  higher  capacity  as  men  of  letters,  ar- 
rogated a  place  in  the  fashional^le  world,  and  devoted  all  their 
small  iK)vvers  of  ridicule  to  depict  the  violations  of  the  convention- 
alities amongst  the  middle  classes.  Hook  was  almost  the  last  of 
what  was  called  the  "  silverfork  school."  It  was  a  school  that 
.flourished  before  Reform-bills  and  railroads  ;  and  its  disciples  long 
persisted  in  their  ignorant  endeavour  to  paint  the  domestic  life  of 
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theflouHshing  citi^B as  uni/ormly  Vulgar,  andinHhoir base deUnea- 
tionis  of  the  struggkdoi  honiest  poverty  as  revoking  au^  disre]»u- 
table.  Every,  invention  of  industry,  every  social  arrangement,  which 
had  a  tendency. to  put  high  and  low  on  a  lewel  of  .convenience  and 
comfx)Tt,  was  hate£ul  to  such  writers  and  to  their  fashionable  ad- 
mirers. 

At  the  time  when  Wbeodone  Hook  flourished,,  in  company  with 
a  host  of.  imitators  who  combined  the  dabdytsm  of  the  drawing- 
room  with  the  ignoi^ance  of  the  sewaats'  hall,  the  tone  of  periodical 
criticism  was  as  essentially  artificial  as  the. novels. and  poems  which 
-  it  held  up  to  popular  admiratiori.     It  was  characteristic  of  the 
'  ephemeral  criticism  which  seieed  only  upon  the  amusing  portions 
of  new  books  for  extracts  to  administer  to  a  laxy  taste  ior  the  supcr- 
"  ficial  and  exciting,  that  a  sort  of  antagonism  was  fomented  between 
'  the  class  who  desired  to  instruct  and  the  class  who  sought  only  [to 
amuse.    It  was  the  same. dispute   which  Swift  has  so  happily  de- 
scribed in  The  Battle  of  the  Books,  between  the  Spider  and  the  B^e. 
'  The  ^*man  of  genius,''  as  he  called  himself— ^nd  every  small  critic 
^  was  '*a  man  of  genius"  as  well,  as  tl)e  object  of  his  laudation — 
unconsciously  used  the  reproaches  of  the  Spader  to  the  Bee  jn  bis 
periodical  attacks  upon  the  literary  drudge-:— **  the  obscure  literary 
drudge  who  has  not  a  single  idea  in  his  head  save  what  he  iilcl^es 
from  the  British  Museum.^'  *  .  Swift^s  Spider  was  a  self-produ^ffig 
creature,  Kke  the  *♦  man  .of  genius."     The  "  literary  dpudge  "  ^ad 
'  his  answer  in  the  language  of  the  Bee,  who  Claimed  to^  b^  the  nobler 
creature  of  the  two,  in  h^s  universal  irange  bringing  home  honey 
'  and  wax,  instead  of  feeding  and  engendering  on  itself  and  producing 
'  ndthing  but  iiy-bane  ahd   cob^wdb.     The   "compilers,"   as  they 
'  were  sneeringly  caUisd^andigfiiorandy  called,  for  what  great  his- 
tovical  work,  kr  example,  Is  not: essentially  a  cpmpilation-^had  t.he 
best  of  the  battle  with  the  : professors  of  "la :Ui|tt^rature  facilp." 
The  habit  of  research,  which  ooukl  not  bo  sneered  down,  tended  to 
produce  that  adcurax^  which:  gradually  became  necessary  in  jour- 
nalism and  even  in  the  fashionable  novel.     Th^  value  of  drawing 
from'  Mature  and  reaVities  had  been  tested  by  the  example  of  a 
young  writer  #lio  never  looked  upon  society  or  upop.  "  still  lif.e  " 
without  seeing  peculiarides  which  he  la^tbfully  reproduced  in^is 
Characters' and 'Scenes.     Dickens  at  once  threw  his  broad,  day-light 
upon  the  **Jtwi4ight  interim"  of  the  hefd  of . hj^  immediate  prede- 
'  cessors  in  prose  fictipn.     "  The  mob- of  gentlemen  who  wji^e  with 
ease*'  could,  nb  longer  hug* themselves  in  the.  false  applic^on  9f  a 
dictum  of  Bur^^s:  •  ? It  is  the  nsiture  of  aU  grrcaU^ess  AOt  ^:be 
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exact'*  Instead  of  attempting  to  verify  a  quotation,  tbe  osoa] 
phrase  of  those  who  dabbled  in  history,  philosophy,  or  criticism, 
was,  when  they  misquoted,  "  We  perfectly  well  remember  that  So- 
and-so  said."  The  poets  and  novelists,  in  describing  a  landscape, 
never  attempted  to  look  upon  the  face  of  nature.  Their  storms 
and  their  sunshine  were  derived  from  some  hazy  recollection  of 
"  The  Seasons ; "  their  flowers  and  their  trees  would  have  puzzled 
the  grreatest  master  of  classification  to  arrange  even  in  families. 
They  gave  the  apple  blossom  to  the  pear,  and  brought  the  wheat 
into  ear  before  the  rye.  In  their  delineations  of  human  character, 
vague  generalities  took  the  place  of  the  nice  distinctions  of  pas- 
sions and  humours  found  in  the  great  dramatists  of  the  Elizabethan 
age,  and  in  the  great  novelists  of  the  first  half  of  the  Georgian 
era.  Everything,  whether  in  Nature  or  in  Art,  in  Science  or 
Literature,  in  the  Manners  of  high  life  or  of  low  life,  was  indis- 
tinctly painted  in  their  ephemeral  manufacture  for  the  Circulating 
Library.  Their  style  was  made  up  of  a  barbarous  jargon  of 
slip-slop  English  interlarded  with  the  commonest  phrases  of  French 
that  had  no  idiomatic  meaning.  Occasional  dashes  of  slang  and 
half-profanity  indicated  that  the  old  rags  of  the  court-dress  of  Vice 
were  still  the  patches  upon  the  easier  and  neater  costume  of  the 
age  which  had  succeeded  that  of  buckles  and  knee4>reeches.  All 
honour  to  a  higher  criticism,  and  to  the  nobler  aims  of  popular 
writers  following  the  increase  of  readers,  this  race  is  extinct.  Each 
'  one  of  its  many  genii  has  faded  into  vapour,  and  has  gone  into  a 
bottle  to  be  sealed  up  with  the  seal  of  Solomon. 

Little  as  there  was  of  philosophy  in  the  small  criticism  that 
prevailed  in  the  latter  thne  of  George  the  Fourth,  it  might  have 
had  its  origin  in  the  popular  expression  of  distaste  to  the  doctrines 
of  Utilitarianism,  which  were  then  advocated  somewhat  dogmati- 
cally in  many  influential  quarters.  The  Utilitariaii  creed  of  morals, 
and  the  political  economy  creed  which  was  associated  with  it,  were 
imperfectly  understood  ;  and  they  thus  became  to  common  appre- 
hensions the  exponents  of  whatever  was  hard,  and  narrow,  and 
selfish,  in  a  view  of  human  actions  and  motives.  Some  o£  the  dis- 
ciples of  Bentham  and  Malthus  in  many  respects  did  great  injus- 
tice to  the  real  benevolence  that  was  at  the  root  of  the  principle 
of  **  the  greatest  happiness  for  the  greatest  number,''  and  of  the 
principle  that  mankind  has  a  tendency  to  increase  faster  than  the 
food  which  is  to  maintain  an  increasing  population.  The  extreme 
Utilitarians  could  see  no  object  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  but 
the  acquirement  of  something  that  would  conduce  to  .worldly  suc- 
cess.    With   them   thfi  InduAlrial  AFt»  attained  their  highest 
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dignity  in  ministering  to  the  satisfaction  of  physical  wants.  The 
Beautiful  was  not  an  essential  adjunct  to  the  Useful.  The  Utili- 
tarian  teaching  had  many  important  results  in  legislation  and  juris- 
prudence. But  it  was  wholly  incompetent  to  deal  with  the  whole 
realm  of  thought.  Literature  refused  to  submit  to  the  dictation  of 
a  new  school  that  soon  produced  its  pedants  in  abundance.  Out 
of  the  contests  of  thirty  or  forty  years  has  grown  up  a  school  of 
compromise  which  best  reflects  the  character  of  our  age. 

It  has  been  expressively  said,  "All  Literature  is  more  or 
less  both  an  effect  and  a  cause,  both  a  product  and  a  power* 
It  both  follows  and  leads.  It  lakes  an  impulse  from  its  age, 
and  it  also  gives  an  impulse  to  its  age."*  The  amount  of  the 
impulse  which  literature  imparts  to  an  age  must,  to  a  consider* 
rable  extent,  depend  upon  the  genius  of  the  writers.  The  opin- 
ions and  feelings  of  an  age  are  sometimes  so  definite  and  so 
strong,  that  the  most  original  thinker  is  moulded  by  them  into  a 
participation  with  the  prevailing  modes  of  thought,  so  that  at  one 
time  every  form  of  literature  is  highly  coloured,  and  at  another- 
time  all  its  tints  are  neutral.  Gradually  the  prismatic  colours 
become  blended  into  an  equable  light,  as  the  political  and  religious 
contentions  of  a  stirring  period  fade  away  into  something  ap- 
proaching a  catholicity  of  opinion.  A  period  of  quietude  succeeds 
a  period  of  excitement.  After  the  outburst  of  fiery  writing  produced 
by  the  French  Revolution,  English  literature  became  for  the  most 
part  Conservative.  After  the  agitation  of  Parliamentary  Reform 
had  come  to  an  end,  writers  as  well  as  statesmen  became  tolerant 
and  compromising.  The  liberal  author  was  not  to  be  hunted  out 
of  society  as  an  Infidel  and  a  Democrat ;  the  Conservative  was 
not  to  have  the  mob  raised  upon  hiih  as  a  slave  of  the  Aristocracy 
and  the  enemy  of  the  People.  One  principal  cause  of  this  ap« 
proach  towards  forbearance,  if  not  to  union,  was  the  general  spread 
of  intelligence.  Extreme  opinions  flourish  amidst  popular  igno- 
rance. The  passions  and  prejudices  of  sect  and  party,  during 
a  long  period  of  contention  such  as  the  half  century  before  the  age 
of  Victoria,  influenced  every  expression  of  thought  in  Philosophy, 
in  History,  in  Poetry,  in  Prose  Fiction.  It  came  at  length  to  be 
perceived  that  two  halves  of  any  domain  of  letters  are  not  equal  to 
the  whole ;  that  the  useful  and  the  beautiful  could  not  be  advan- 
tageously cultivated  apart  like  a  potato-field  and  a  flower  garden  ; 
that  as  the  classical  and  the  romantic  schools  of  the  French  drama 
were  gradually  blending,  so,  in  History,  it  was  not  absolutely  ne« . 
cessary  to  leave  the  Picturesque  to  the  Novelist,  and  the  Literal 
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to  the  Chronicler  ;  that  Poetry  would  acquire  a  new.  charm  by  ail 
iaf  usion  of  the  real  with  -  tiie  iinagiriative,  as,  rightly  applied,  Pre- 
Raphaelism  would  work  out  a  needful  reform  in  the  highest  and 
the  humblest  Art.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  indicate  this  change, 
without  attempting  any  formal  illustration,  of. the  progress  o/EaU 
literature  in  the  present  generatidn  towards  a  certain  hombgeneomst 
nesB.  ...'-■ 

Of  the  Historians  of  this   peiriod  those  who  hare  exercised 
the  greatest  influence  upon  their  age  have  been  Henry  Hall^m, 
Tliomas  Babington  Macanlay^dnd  Thomas  Gariyle.  >  As  the  odce. 
oi  historian  has  a  wider  Fadjer^  tlian  the'  description  of  public 
e3jents,  each  of  these  wrffers  was  also  Essayist  and  Criiws^.   Their 
modes,  of  treating  the  Past  and  the. Present  were  ai  esseajtially  dr£«> 
f^rent  as  their  mental  characteristics.    Guirot  .hasdescribed  with 
more  tb^K  ordinary  animation  a  visit  to  Westminster  -  Abbey  in- 
L840  in- which  Mi^calilay  wais  bis  cicsforu,   .  During  three  or  four 
hours  they  walked  together  through  this  monumental  gallery  of  the 
English,  nation-  .**  Ai.  fe very,  step,"  says  the  iaiemoin-writer,   '*  I ' 
stepped,  or.  Mr.  Macaulay  stopped  me.     Sometime&  answedng  myt 
questions,  sometimes  anticipating  them,,  he  explained  to  me  an 
allegori<^al  seulpturje,  he  recalled  tb  me  a  forgotten' fact,  he  related 
to  me  an  anecdote  little  kntiivn,  he  recited  to  mie  soihcfine  passage 
from  the  p€>et  or. the  orator  at  whose  name  we. paused,  .  .  .  As  the 
great  dead  of  Italy  throngr^foimd.the  psissage  of  Dante,  so  the 
most  illtistrious  pctaomigos  of  English  History. and  Literature  came 
out  of  their  tombs  before,  me,-  at  the  voice  of  a  representattre  full! 
worthy  of  therh/*  *    :From  the  stores  of  hli*  prodigious  memory 
Macaulay  thus  improvised  therleaifoingiwhidh  he  elaborated  in  his 
writmgs.    This  eloquent  monoldgue^^foif  whotttiat  ko^w  the  illus- 
trious  cUeront  could  doubt  that ( his .ordm^ytnotiologue  woiild  in. 
such  a  position  alhiost  become  aji  oriation^-^this  monulogne.  was 
uttered  :s6me  seven  tyears.  before  the  publicaitionvof  the  ftrst  t#o  yo^< 
innesof  **The  History  of  England  from  the  Accession- of  Jahies  II." 
The  great  purpose  of  that  History  had  been  long  seething  in  the 
mind  of  him  whO)  in  hife  earliest. wridngs,  exhibited  ^'  his  tendency 
to  concentrate  his  thoughts  upon  a! single  subject,— rthe  rescue  of 
our  native  English  Liberties  from  the  futi^and  wearidome  tyranny 
of  the  Stuarts,  and  the  consolidation  of  those  liberties  by   the 
settlement  of  the  Revolation.'*  t '  If  the  subject  had  been  in  his* 
raind  from  the  time  when,  fn  1S24,  he  wrote  in  **  Knight's  Quarter- 
ly Magazine"  his  "  Conversation  1  between  Mr.  Abraham  Cowley 
ahduMi.  John  Milton  touChiug  ttae  great. Civil  War/^^itHe  mode  06 
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treitt^ftg  it  vras  also-in  hisnHsrd  Y^hqn,  in,  182$,  ^ lie.  wrote  in  •'^The 
Jidinburgh  Review  !*.  his  arti^eiiOi^-*' Thp  Co^st^tu^iooAl'  His^ry 
of  Ejoglandirom  the  ,  Access^:  of  Henry  VjII.  to  the  death  ojE 
George   II.  by  Henry  HaUaBf>.*!,   He  therein  complains  that  we 
have  good  historical  tdmancos  apd  good  his tqrical  essays ;  that  the 
^in&gination  ai)d  the  reason  have  .ifgade.  partition  ofthat  province  of 
-literature,  ai3id  hold  ti)eir  respective  portions  in  seyeraltyr  .instead 
'oi  holding, the  whale  in  co^Hnon'   •"  To  make,  the  , past  .present," 
rhe  fcaV.s,.  "'to  brir^.the^  distant  n^ar,  to  pla(;p  iis  in  the  society  of  a 
;grdat  jTiam  or, on/the  eminence  whicli .  overlooks  the  field  of  a  mighty 
battle^  to  invent  sVith  the  ^e^ity  of  hum5i.n  flesh  and  blood  beings 
-tvhomAW  ajre  too  much  incliiwd  to  consider a^  .personified- qualities 
in  an  alleg<>x:y)  to  call  up  our  ancestors  bej^ore-  us  with  rail  their 
peculiarities  of  language,  manners,  and  garb,  to  shOjW  u^over  their 
housesyto  seat  us  3t  their  tai:>les^  tp  Tummage  their  pid-ffishioned 
.wardrobe, <td  Explain  ihe  uses  of  their  ponderous  furnit^r?,  these 
•parts  o£  the  rduty.. which  properly  belongs  tjp  the  historian  hay^been 
•appropiiated  by  the  historical  j^ovielist  <  ,\.  $ir  Walter^ oott.gives 
■MS  a  novel ;.  Mr.  Hallam  a  critical  and  augmentative  histpry.    Both 
are  occupied  ulrith  the  same  matter.     But  t,he  former  looks  at  it 
iwithdie  eye  of  a  ;sEulptor.     His  intention  is  to  give  an.expressand 
-liriely  image  oi.it^  externa}  form.     The  latter  is. an  anatoinist.  .  His 
iijiAsk  is  to  dissect  the.  subject  t^  itst  uui\a3t  recesses,  and  tp  ^ay 
before  us  all  4the  springs  of  motiqn  and  all  the  can§e^  of  decay."  * 
It  was  fqr  ^i^ca^lay,  by, a  wonderful  conxbination  of  the  two  great 
•attributes  of  History  and  Romance,  to  build,  up  a  narrative  that 
with,  the  greatest  .ppwer  of  charming  the  Fancy  compelled,  witji 
vei^  few  exceptioivs,,  the  submission  of  the  Reason.     Where,  he 
fails  it  is  where  he  is  carried  away  by  the  ardour  of  his  political 
feelings  aAd  habits  of  thought,  losing  the  historiaQrin  the  partisan. 
But  this.  1. total  ^uftpnder  to  an  overwhelming  impulse   in  some 
i^egfee  ©lisup^: his  triumph.     It  required  i>o  .ordinary  amount  of 
tuergy  to<turn,>h^  young  men  and  Eaaidens  who  had  been  nurtured 
bpon.Hume,  frofii  a  siqkly  sympathy  with  discrowned  Stuarts  and 
pl^^tjng  Jacobites ;  to  give,  tip eif^  in. the  place  of  t.hat  sugar-candy 
of  History  which  sees  nothing  but  the  misfortunes  of  the  great  and 
forgets  the  wrongs  and  sufferings  of  the  bwly,  some  more  nourish- 
ing diet-r-some- diet  fitter  for  a  great  free  people.     His  view  of  the 
.Revolution  and;  of  the  character  of  William  of  Orajage  was  pro- 
ducing its  effects  when  Prince  Albert  with  the  moral  courage  and 
sagacity  that  wer«  his  by  nature  and  education,  said,  in  a-  large 
meeting  of  Churchmen  on, the  150th  Anniversary  of  the  Society  for 
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the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  "  This  society 
was  first  chartered  by  that  great  man  William  the  Third — the 
greatest  sovereign  this  country  has  to  boast  of.**  Some  of  the 
Churchmen  winced,  and  thought  of  Sacheverell  and  right  divine. 

If  Macaulay  were  not  always  impartial  himself,  he  was  fully 
sensible  of  the  value  of  impartiality.  He  characterizes  Mr.  Hal- 
lam's  "  Constitutional  History  **  as  eminently  judicial — ^summing 
up  with  a  steady  impartiality,  turning  neither  to  the  right  nor  to 
the  left,  glossing  over  nothing,  exaggerating  nothing.  But  Hallam 
in  his  impartiality  seldom,  we  may  perhaps  say  never,  compromises 
the  great  cause  of  freedom  and  toleration  by  an  indiscreet  accept- 
ance of  the  creeds  of  despotism  disguised  under  the  sentimental- 
ism  of  loyalty,  and  the  creeds  of  bigotry  anathematizing  heresy 
and  schism.  Under  his  somewhat  cold  and  dry  expositions  there 
is  a  solid  foundation  of  liberal  and  generous  sentiment ;  a  profound 
reverence  for  truth  ;  a  deep  respect  for  popular  rights,  measured, 
however,  by  a  natural  dread  of  extreme  democratic  opinions.  In 
the  work  which  ^preceded  his  Constitutional  History — **  Etkrope 
during  the  Middle  Ages," — there  is  more  of  colour  filling  up  the 
clear  outline ;  but  he  has  a  distinct  perception  of  the  task  before 
him.  Its  limited  extent,  its  character  of  dissertation  rather  than  of 
narrative,  ''must  necessarily  preclude  that  circumstantial  deline- 
ation of  events  and  of  characters  upon  which  the  beauty  as  well  as 
usefulness  of  a  regular  history  so  mainly  depends.**  ♦ 

Macaulay  is  well  described  as  **  having  knocked  out  the  brains 
of  the  Stuart  superstition.**  f  The  third  eminent  historian  of  the 
Victorian  era  has  done  something  more  than  aid  in  this  salutary 
work  of  destruction — he  has  taught  us  how  to  appreciate  one  of  the 
greatest  of  England's  sons — warrior,  statesman,  patriot — and  yet 
king-killer.  Mr.  Carlyle  has  cleared  away  the  rubbish  that  two 
centuries  had  accumulated  round  the  memory  of  Cromwell ;  and 
has  raised  for  him  a  monument  that  will  endure  when  some  of  the 
marble  shall  have  perished  amongst  which  his  statue  has  no  place. 
Partisan  as  Mr.  Carlyle  is,  he  is  not  the  partisan  of  party.  His 
reverence  is  for  the  individual.  He  bows  before  intellectual  power 
of  which  it  is  the  nature  generally  to  obtain  the  mastery  over  for- 
tune ;  and  thus  by  some  he  is  held  in  his  hero-worship  to  be  the 
idolater  of  success  rather  than  of  virtue.  "  Unquestionably  his  con- 
tempt for  the  weak  is  somewhat  too  decided— for  those  who  halt 
between  two  opinions — for  those  who  compromise  the  right  with 
the  expedient.  Shams  and  unveracities,  that  absolutism  rides  over, 
are  the  abominations  of  a  balancing  age  which  it  is  his  business  to 
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underrate.  With  a  style  which  is  well  suited  to  the  original  charao 
ter  of  his  mind  in  its  forcible  quaintness  and  occasional  rugged- 
ness,  there  is  no  writer  of  narrative  who  has  a  greater  command  of 
that  descriptive  power  which  combines  the  rush  of  the  poet  with 
the  minuteness  of  the  naturalist — the  hawk*s  swoop  with  the 
hawk's  vision.  Amongst  writers  professedly  aiming  at  word-pic- 
tures there  can  no  passages  be  found  more  eminently  picturesque 
than  many  which  arrest  the  reader  and  hold  him  captive  in  the 
**  French  Revolution  "  and  in  the  "  Cromwell." 

The  "  History  of  England  "  of  Dr.  Lingard  comes  down  to  the 
Revolution  of  1688.  The  author,  a  Roman  Catholic  divine,  could 
not  be  expected  to  deal  with  the  great  ecclesiastical  reforms  of 
three  centuries  without  a  leaning  to  the  opinions  of  his  own 
Church.  But  he  is  worthy  of  all  respect  for  his  abstinence  from 
any  attempts  to  proselytize,  and  for  his  general  fairness  in  com- 
menting upon  the  documents  upon  which  he  claims  the  merit  of 
having  founded  his  narrative.  If  his  professed  endeavour  to  sep- 
arate himself  as  much  as  possible  from  every  party  be  not  always 
successful,  we  may  accept  his  declaration  that  he  is  not  conscious, 
to  himself  of  any  feeling  which  should  induce  him  to  pervert  tli^ 
truth.  *  The  "  History  of  Scotland,"  of  Patrick  Fraser  Tyller,  is 
another  of  those  valuable  works  which  are  based  upon  authentic 
materials.  The  narrative  is  brought  down  to  'the  Union  of  the 
crowns  in  1603.  Thus  dealing  with  events  that  are  not  only  ob- 
scure in  the  hands  of  the  early  narrators,  but  surrounded  in  all 
narratives,  ancient  or  modern,  with  a  haze  of  national  prejudice, 
Mr.  Tytler  has  succeeded  in  telling  a  great  story  in  a  just  spirit — 
not  in  an  unpatriotic  spirit,  but  with  a  conviction  that  the  histo- 
rian's duty  may  be  best  performed  by  looking  at  the  Past  without 
surrendering  his  faith  to  legends  and  traditions  which  only  repre- 
sent the  violence  of  semi-barbarous  times.  Over  tlie  Anglo-Saxon 
History  new  streams  of  light  have  been  thrown  by  the  learning  of 
Sir  Francis  Palgrave  and  of  John  Mitchell  Kemble.  The  "  His- 
torical essays  "  of  John  Forster,  particularly  those  on  "  The  Grand 
Remonstrance  of  1641,*'  and  "On  the  Civil  Wars  and  Oliver  Crom- 
well," form  a  valuable  supplement  to  those  *'  Lives  of  Eminent 
British  Statesmen  "  which  appeared  at  an  earlier  period  of  his  dis- 
tinguished literary  career.  Lord  Mahon's  "  History  of  England 
from  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  to  1783,"  filled  up  a  considerable  gap  in 
our  historical  narratives  of  particular  eras  which  require  to  be 
treated  with  fulness  of  detail.  This  is  a  work  which  is  safe  from 
its  conscientiousness ;  pleasing  from  its  equable  flow  rather  than 
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from  its  occasional  btitliancy ;  reflecting  the  mind  of  an  amiable 
and  accomplished  writer,  who  ordinarily  avoids  the  dogmatism  of 
a  political  instructor,  and  seeks  to  inform  rather  than  to  convince. 
Lord  Brougham's  "  Historical  Sketches  of  Statesmen  who  flour- 
ished in  the  time  of  George  III."  would  be  out  of  nature  if  they 
pretended  to  a  similar  calmness  and  reticence^  Yet,  strong  as  they 
occasionally  are  in  their  language  and  tone,  and  therefore  the 
cause  of  much  controversy,  it  is  obvious  that  the  great  orator  of 
half  a  century  has,  with  all  his  personal  and  party  antipathies,  a 
deep  sympathy  with  honesty  of  purpose,  a  profound  admiration  of 
true  eloquence,  a  just  appreciation  of  the  difficulties  that  sur- 
rounded the  course  of  the  ad\'isers  of  the  Crown,  when  the  func- 
tions of  the  Constitutional  Sovereign  were  ill  understood  in  the 
lingering  superstitions  of  expiring  feudalism.  With  the  exception 
of  Sir  William  Napier's  grand  "  History  of  the  War  of  the  Penin- 
sula," we  prefer  to  leave,  without  any  attempt  to  characterize  them, 
the  historical  narratives  of  our  own  immediate  times.  The  merits 
of  Sir  Archibald  Alison  and  of  Miss  Martineau  are  abundantly 
recognized  by  readers  who  properly  estimate  the  value  of  their  in- 
formation, without  being  disturbed  by  the  opposite  political  ten- 
dencies of  the  one  or  the  other.  ♦ 

The  field  of  historical  writing  is  too  wMe  for  any  extension  of 
these  imperfect  notices  beyond  the  hrstorians  of-  our  own -country. 
If  our  limits  would  allow  we  might  devote  a  page  to  a  contrast  be- 
tween the  popular  History  of  Greece  (Mitford's)  in  the  time  of 
George  III.,  and  two  great  works  thus  described  by  an  accom- 
plished scholar  :-^"  Within  the  last  fifty  years  more  has  been  done 
by  both  English  and  forei^  scholars  to  elucidate  the  history  of 
Qreece  than  at  any  former  period  since  the  revival  of  learning ; 
and  the  results  of  all  these  labours  are  two  English  works  on  the 
history  of  Greece,  such  as  no  otfier  nation  can  boast  of."  The 
works  thus  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Leonhard  Schmitz  are  those  of  bishop 
Thirlwall  and  Mr.  Grote.  The  one  was  commenced  in  1835,  ^^^ 
was  greatly  improved  in  1845;  the  other,  commenced  in  1846,  was 
completed  in  1856.  Dr.  Arnold  *s  "  History  of  Rome  "was  left 
unfinished  in  1842,  when  England  could  ill  afford  to  lose  a  man  of 
the  purest  virtue  and  the  highest  ability,  who  so  put  his  heart  into 
what  he  did  that,  if  he  had  been  longer  spared,  he  might  by  his 
honest  zeal  have  reconciled  some  of  the  theological  differences  of 
his  time,  and  have  produced  a  nearer  approach  to  reconcilement 
between  democratic  and  aristocratic  politics.    He  died  when  these 

•  For  obvious  reasons  we  woal^  only  point  out  "  The  Pictorial  History  of  England  * 
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contests  appeared  to  threaten  formidable  convulsions  in  the  Church 
and  in  the  State. 

Dr.  Johnson,  **  speaking  of  the  French  noVels,  compared  with 
Richardson's,  said,  they  might  be  pretty  bavJbles,  but  a  wren  was 
not  an  eagle."  *  The  French  novels  were  those  which  Gray  had 
a  lazy  delight  in  dreaming  over  as  he  lay  upon  a  sofa  in  his  college 
rooms,  and  all  around  him  was  the  dull  monotony  of  his  half  mo- 
nastic life.  Another  generation  turned  away  from  Richardson  and 
knew  nothing  of  Crebillon.  Our  own  wrens  of  fiction  were  hop- 
ping about  and  chirruping  their  little  notes  on  every  side  in  the 
quarter  of  a  century  after  Johnson.  How  were  they  petted  in 
every  parlour,  aye,  and  in  every  kitchen,  in  another  half  century  I 
From  1 816  to  1851  there  were  a  hundred  new  works  of  prose  fic- 
tion published  in  every  year,  f  From  1852  to  1861,  it  may  fairly 
be  conjectured  that  their  annual  number  had  doubled.  To  cata* 
logue  even  the  names  of  all  the  writers  of  our  Own  day  in  this  de- 
partment wduld  occupy  many  pages.  There  has  been  a  never- 
failing  succession  of  new  candidates  for  possible  profit — even  for 
the  honour  alone  of  appearing  in  print.  In  most  cases  born  and 
dying  like  the .  Mayfl)',  they  were  perhaps  to  be  envied  in  their 
one  day's  existence.  But  those  who  have  lived  through  many 
Springs  have  given  maniXest  proof  that  their  long  lives  have  not 
been  idle.  Never  wefe  novelists  so  numerous ;  never  were  the 
works  of  the  enduring  ones  so  voluminous.  Shall  we  offend  sir 
Edward  Bulwer  Lytton  if  we  record  that  he  began  writing  novels 
in  the  seventh  year  of  George  the  Fourth,  a^  is  still  writing  nov- 
els in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  Victoria, — that  thei'e  is  not  a  prov- 
ince of  fiction  into  which  he  has  not  made  a  foray,  and  carried  off 
the  richest  spoils  ?  Mr.  James  was  in  1825  aspiring  to  be  the  im- 
itator, if  not  fhe  rival,  of  Sir  Walter  Scott^  and  had  scarcely  given 
i^  bis  especial  function  of  revivifying,  in  an  apparently  endless 
series, 

"  Great  heaps  of  ruinous  mortality," 

when  Tiis  own  mortal  career  was  terminated  in  i860.  Captain 
Marryat  did  not  begin  to  write  till  he  was  nearly  forty,  and  he  died 
'when  he  was  iifty-six ;  but  in  that  period  he  produced  a  novel 
each  year.  Dickens  was  writing  "Sketches  by  B02"  in  1836; 
he  was  writing  "Great  Expectations"  in  1861.  Of  his  volu- 
minousness  it  may  be  -sufficient  to  say  that  his  eight  larger  serial 
stories,  according  to  a  typographical  estimate,  contain  nearly 
double  the  quantity  of  the  four  great  novels  of  Fielding  and  the 
five  of  Smollett  Ainswortb  published  "  Rookwood  "in  1^34 ;  he* 
^Boswcll,  chap.  xziv.  1770.  t  See  Kote  at  the  end  of  ii^  Chapter; ' 
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is  Still  lingering  around  prisons  and  palaces  and  civic  banqueting- 
halls.  Thackeray  was  not  a  novelist  proper  till  1846;  but  what  a 
large  space  has  he  iiUed  in  the  world's  eye  during  the  sixteen  years 
between  "Vanity  Fair  "and  the  "Adventures  of  Philip."  The 
Idleness  of  Authors  must  be  classed  with  the  false  beliefs  of  an- 
other age. 

It  would  be  as  manifestly  impossible,  as  it  would  be  unnecessary, 
for  us  to  follow  the  flights  even  of  the  eagles.  Many  there  are  who 
cannot  be  classed  amongst  "  the  little  birds,"  but  whose  names  we 
can  only  indicate.  Some  have  a  moderate  share  of  surviving 
reputation,  such  as  the  novelists  of  Irish  life,  John  Banim,  William 
Carle  ton,  and  Charles  James  Lever.  Charlotte  Bronte,  who  first 
awakened  the  world  to  an  appreciation  of  her  remarkable  genius 
in  1847,  has  been  too  prematurely  removed,  before  a  wider  ex- 
perience might  have  mellowed  her  views  of  life  -without  impairinf^ 
their  originality.  A  greater  has  succeeded  to  the  elevated  seat 
which  she  filled — the  authoress  of  "Adam  Bede."  Let  us  pro- 
ceed to  a  few  general  observations  upon  the  increased  and  increas- 
ing prevalence  of  prose-fiction,  and  upon  its  general  tendencies  in 
obedience  to  the  character  and  influence  of  the  era  in  which  its 
writers  are  living. 

Superficially  considered,  an  age  of  novel-reading  might  be  pro- 
nounced to  be  an  idle  and  a  frivolous  age.  Yet  the  living  genera- 
tion is  far  more  hardly  worked  than  the  generation  immediately- 
preceding;  its  work  is  exhausting,  its  pace  is  killing,  compared 
with  the  times  before  the  French  Revolution.  Yet  the  age  is  not 
frivolous,  as  in  other  times  and  otlier  countries,  for  it  is  a  home- 
keeping  age,  and  its  pleasures  are  of  a  domestic  character.  And 
home  pursuits  and  habits  have  inade  the  Novel  take  the  place  of 
the  Comedy.  We  may  repeat  a  few  sentences  we  have  written 
elsewhere:  "It  is  remarkable  how,  within  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century,  the  Novel  has  been  the  principal  reflector  of  manners — 
how  the  players  have,  to  a  great  extent,  foregone  their  function  of 
being  ^the  abstracts .  and  brief  chronicles  of  the  time.*  It  was 
not  so  when  Fielding  and  Smollett  held  *  the  mirror  up  to  nature* 
in  the  modern  form  of  fiction,  whilst  Goldsmith  and  Sheridan  took 
the  more  ancient  dramatic  method  of  dealing  with  humours  and 
fashions.  The  stage  has  still  its  sparkling  writers — England  is 
perhaps  richer  in  the  laughing  satire  and  fun  of  journalism  than 
at  any  period.  But  the  novel,  especially  in  that  cheap  issue  which 
finds  its  entrance  to  thousands  of  households,  furnishes  the  chief 
material  from  which  the  future  philosophical  historian  will  leam 
what  were  Qur  modes  of  thought  and  Iiving~-our  vices  and  oar 
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follies— our  pretensions,  and  our  realities — in  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century.'*  *  The  severe  moralist  of  ten  3'cars  ago  might 
say,  as  he  may  now  say,  that  the  Theatre  was  a  rare  indulgence 
for  the  middle  classes,  and  was  scarcely  accessible  to  the  lower ; 
biit  that  the  Circulating  Library  was  sending  its  seductions  into 
every  household,  and  that  the  fictions  of  the  Monthly  Serial  and 
the  Weekly  Sheet  were  interfering  with  the  serious  thoughts  and 
duties  of  life  amoncjst  all  classes  ;  that,  even  if  they  did  not  cor- 
rupt, they  were  diverting  from  useful  studies.  There  was  some- 
thing of  justice  in  this  harsh  estimate.  The  so-called  mischief, 
which  before  the  age  of  Serials  was  confined  to  the  Circulating 
Library,  had  reached  the  humblest  ranks  in  the  Penny  Weekly 
Sheets.  Tlie  popular  tendency  had  forced  upon  every  weekly 
periodical  the  necessity  for  introducing  fiction  in  some  form  or 
other.  The  great  masters  of  fiction  did  not  shrink  from  publishing 
their  creations  in  weekly  or  monthly  fragments.  The  humbles, 
hacks,  utterly  devoid  of  knowledge  and  abounding  in  bad  taste 
could  reproduce  all  the  forgotten  'trash  of  the  Minerva  Press,  in 
what  has  been  called  the  Kitchen  literature.  Their  labours  were 
crowned  with  an  enormous  popularity  in  periodicals  which  founded 
their  large  circulation  upon  a  meretricious  cheapness.  Hence,  for 
the  most  part,  a  deluge  of  stories  that,  to  mention  the  least  evil  of 
them,  abounded  with  false  representations  of  manners,  drivelling 
sen timentalf ties,  and  impossible  incidents.  The  apologist  for  the 
light  reading  of  his  time  could  not  shut  his  eyes  to  the  ever-pres- 
ent fact,  that  in  proportion  as  the  number  of  readers  had  increased, 
the  desire  of  the  mass  of  the  population  had  been  rather  for 
passing  amusement  than  solid  instruction.  But  his  true  apology 
^ould  be  founded  upon  another  ever-present  fact.  The  labouring 
people  of  this  country  were  labouring  harder  than  any  other  people 
not  only  from  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  competition  around 
them,  but  through  the  energy  of  their  race.  The  middle  classes 
were  carried  along  that  stream  of  excitement  which  had  grown 
from  the  tranquil  course  of  Denham's  **  Thames,"  "  though  gentle, 
yet  not  dull,"  into  the  rush  of  the  "  swift  and  arrowy  Rhone." 
The  quickened  Post,  Railways,  Telegraphs,  had  made  all  life  go 
faster.  The  energies  of  all  had  become  overtasked.  It  could  not, 
therefore,  in  the  nature  of  things  be  expected  that  much  of  the 
reading  of  all  classes  should  have  been  other  than  for  amusement. 
Further,  when  it  was  considered  how  comparatively  recent  had 
been  the  training  for  any  reading  amongst  a  large  proportion  of 
those  who  had  become  readers,  we  could  scarcely  look  for  a  great 

•  **  Half  Horn  with  the  best  Authore,'*  vol.  iv.  p.  482,  edit.  1848. 
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amount  of  serloos  application  in  their  short  leisure  after  a  faaid 
working  day.  The  entertainment  which  was  presented  to  all 
whether  in  the  shape  of  a  shilling  novel  or  a  penny  journal  was  not 
debasing;  it  might  enfeeble  the  intellect,  but  it  did  not  taint  it. 
We  had  got  beyond  the  scurrilous  stage — the  indecent  stage — the 
profane  stage — the  seditious  stage,  of  cheap  Miscellanies. 

Let  us  turn  to  another  aspect  ofthe  prose  tictionof  our  age.  in 
regard  to  which  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  most  sturdy  utilitarian 
to  deny  that  it  has  accomplished  higher  ends  than  the  supply  of 
mere  amusement 

About  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  William  the.  Fourth  there 
.  was  a  lady  whose  zeal  as  a  political  and  social  teacher  has  been  un- 
wearied, who  came  suddenly  ui^ton  the  world  as  a  writer  of  an 
extensive  series  of  tales,  having  a  more  distinct  purpose  than  other 
works  of  im;igination.  Her  purpose  was  to  teach  political  econooij 
through  fiction : — 

"  So  we,  -if  childlreii  yovaig  diaesMed  we  find, 

-Anoint  with  sweets  ^e  vessel's  foremost  parts. 
To  make  tliem  taste  the  potions  sharp  we  give."  * 

Miss  Martineau  had  small  encouragement  at  the  outset  of  her  ad- 
venture. Paternoster  Row  \70uld;willingly  have  bargained  for  the 
sugai;  on  the  edge  of  the  cup  without  tlie  physic  within.  Gray's 
Inn  Sq^uare,  wherein  dwelt  the  Society  for  the  Diffusipnof  Useful 
Knowledge,  believed  that  the  sweets  would  impair  the,  efficacy  of 
.the  physic.  At  length  a  somewhat  obscure  sectarian  publisher 
made  a  bidding;;  and  a  little  volume  was  cast  upon  the  wor^d  en- 
titled *^  lllu.strations  of  Political  Economy.  No.  i.  Life  in  the 
Wilds:  A  Tale."  Without  intermission  for  more  than  two  years 
came  out  every  month  a  new  Tale,  with  a  short  "  Summary  of 
Principles "  indicated  therein.  The  success  was  complete.  "  I 
may  take  my  stand  upon  Science,"  said  the  now  popular  authoress. 
"The  sciences  on  which  I  touch  bear  no  relation  to  party." 
Without  inferring  that  Miss  Martineau  did  not  strenuously  labour 
to  fulfil  what  she  considered  her  mission  as  a  teacher  of  political 
and  social  truths;  we  raav  venture  to  believe  that  her  skilful  devel- 
opment  of  an  interesting  story — her  great  power  of  assimilation,  by 
which  local  images  and  scenes  were  reproduced  as  if  they  had  been 
the  result  of  actual  observation — her  skilful  admixture  of  narrative 
and  dialogue — her  ability  to  conceive  a  character  and  to  carry  "it 
through  with  a  real  dramatic  power — that  these  qualities  excited 
the  admiration  of  thousands  of  readers,  who  rose  from  the  perusal 
of  her  montlily  volumes  without  the  **  Principles  "  having  taken  the 

^  Tasso — Faixiaz's  traiwiation — book  u  Canto  s« 
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slightest  hold  upon  their  miods*  Her  triumph  as  a  novelist  was  the 
more  remarkable  as  her  purpose  was  a  mistake  in  Art.  It  was  the 
same  mistake  that  Joanna  Baillie  made  in  her  *<  Plays  on  the 
Passions."  As  it  was  a  mistake  to  make  the  conduct  of  a  drama 
wholly  rest  upon  the  exhibition  of  one  intense  master  passion,  it 
was  also  a  mistake  to  conduct  a  novel  so  as  to  lay  aside  most  of 
the  modifying  social  circumstances  which  would  divert  the  progress 
of  the  action,  and  render  a  denouement  according  to  scientific  laws 
at  least  improbable.  Nevertheless,  we  hold  these  remarkable  little 
books  to  have,  in  a  considerable  degree,  led  the  way  in  the  growing 
tendency  of  ail  novel-writing  to  extend  the  area  of  its  search  for 
materials  upon  which  to  build  a  story,  and  to  keep  in  view  the 
characteristic  relations  of  rich  and  poor,  of  educated  and  unedu- 
cated, of  virtuous  and  vicious,  in  our  complicated  state  of  society, 
so  as  to  bring  all  classes  and  conditions  nearer  to  each  other  in  the 
.'eitposition  of  a  common  humanity  prescribing  a  common  brother- 
hood. This  was  the  great  benefit  to  his  age  which  Charles  Diclcens 
has  accomplished,  without  having  a  ground  of  scientific  "  Prin- 
ciples "  for  his  social  pictures — indeed,  sometimes  too  ostentatiously 
despising  the  doctrines  of  political  economy  in  his  search  after  a 
broader  foundation  for  lessons  to  be  implied  by  his  readers  rather 
than  enforced  upon  them.  Whatever  be  the  political  or  theologi- 
cal opinions  of  the  mofe  promment  novelists  of  the  Victorian  era, 
no  one,  even  twenty  years  ago,  could  get  away  ftx^m  the  fact  4ha!t 
•die  'one  solemn  and  imperative  duty  of  every  man  and  woman  ih 
these  days  is  to  act  upon  the  precept  of  **'Blessed  is  he  that  con- 
sidereth  the  poor,"— to  act  upon  it,  not  in  the  spirit  of  alms-gi^ng, 
but  in  the  spirit  of  Christian  brotherhood.  To  understand,  where- 
ever  possible,  what  are  the  habitual  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  people ;  to  go  to  the  root  of  that  tsolatioa  which 
separates  the  receiver  of  wages  from  the  capitalist;  to  see  where 
the  scientific  laws  which  regulate  Labour  and  Capital  press  un- 
equally, and  how  their  inevitable  tendency  to  a  segregation  of 
classes  can  be  modified ;  to  ascertain  what  is  the  true  nature  of 
the  popular  prejudice  which  requires  to  be  enlightened  on  political 
questions  ;  to  cast  away  all  undue  suspicion  of  democratic  opinions 
and  of  religious  dissent,  and  to  open  as  wide  as  prudence  may  pre- 
scribe the  doors  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  Church ;  lastly,  to  trace 
crime  to  its  dens,  and  finding  out  how  much  it  is  identified  with 
misery,  and  with  that  barbarism  which  sits  grim  and  dangerous  by 
the  side  of  civilization,  to  abate  if  possible  the  want,  and  td  remove 
the  ignorance  before  the  dimness  of  the  child  becomes  the  total 
darkness  of  the  adnlt; — such  are  the  duties  which  it  is  the  especial 
Vol.  VI 1 1.— 21 
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honour  of  many  of  the  present  ^ac^  of  our  writerv  of  piose  fiction 
to  have  successfully  inculcated.  They  have  broi^^bt  U9  to  know 
our  fellows'  in  the  great  community  to  which  we  belong.  It  is  a 
knowledge  which  promises  safety  to  the  great  and  to  the  rich ;  to 
the  landowner  and  the  merchant ;  to  the  lawyer  and  the  divine ;  to 
all  who  serve  the  State  in  administrative  functions ;  to  the  secular 
teacher,  and  even  to  the  abstracted  student  who  would  **  let  the 
world  Slip : '' — '^  Blessed  is  he  that  considereth  the  ptoor ;  the  Lord 
will  deliver  him  in  time  of  trouble."  All  honour  to  those  beguilexs 
of  life's  dull  hours  who  have  laboured  to  bring  us  all  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  each  other  by  repeated  efforts^  such  as  tliose  of  Charies 
Dickens ;  to  the  flkistrious  females,  such  as  Elizabeth  Gaskeli,  who 
have  seen  in  this  work  ao  especi^  vocation ;  to  a  band  of  manly 
thinkeiSy  of  whom  Chaiies  Kingsley  is  the  type.  They  have  their 
.reward,  though  not  a  complete  one,  in  seeing  the  great  change 
which  marks  the  difference  between  1831  and  1S61.  The  author  nf 
*' Alton  Locke,''  who,  from. his  recollections  of  twenty  years  ago, 
drew  a  painful  picture  of  the  hateful  5everam;e  of  classes,  tlms  d^ 
scribes  the  great  ch;^)ge  which  presents  itself  to  his  view  in  1862: 
.'*  Before  the  influence  of  religion,  both  Evangelical  and  Anglican ; 
before  the  spread  of  those  liberal  principles,  founded  on  common 
humanity  and  justice,  the  triumph  of  which  we  owe  to  the  courage 
and  practical  good  sense  of  the  Whig  party ;  before  the  example 
oi  a  Court,  virtuous,  humane,  and  beneficent ;  the  attitude  of  the 
British  upper  classes  1ms  undergone  a  noble  cliange.  Tbete  is 
no  aristocracy  in  the  wcHid,  and  there  never  has  been  ■  one  as  far 
as  i  know,  which  has  so  honorably  repented,  and  broi^ht  lortb 
fnnts  meet  for  repentance ;  which  has  so  cheerfully  asked  what  its 
duty  was,  that  it  might  do  it  It  is  not  merely  enlightened  states- 
men, plulanthropistsy  devotees,  or  the  working  clergy,  hard  and 
heartily  as  they  are  working,  who  have  set  themselves  to  do  good 
as  a  duty  specially  required  of  them  by  creed  or  by  station.  In 
the  generality  of  younger  laymen,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  a  humanity 
(in  tlie  highest  sense  of  the  wohi)  has  been  awakened,  which  bids 
fair,  in  another  generation^  to  abolish  the  last  remnants  of  class 
prejudices  and  class  grudges."  * 

The  novels  of  &Xr.  Thackeray  are  signal  examples  of  a  great 
change  in .  the  mode  of  conducting  prose  fiction.  When  Garrick 
played  Macbeth  in  the  court  costume  of  tlie  reign  of  Anne,  the 
pit  did  not  hiss  the  anachronism.  When  the  bold  baron  of  the 
Minerva  Press  talked  to  his  ladye-Iove  in  the  style  of  Sir  Fopliog 
Flutter,  the  scene  of  tlieir  passion  might  have  equally  fitted  Aln- 

*  **  Alton  Locke,"  Preface  to  e<&tk»a  of  iS6a»  p.  vtii. 
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Wick  Castle  or  Si($ii  House.  The  trusting  reader  did  not  regard 
language,  or  costume,  or  local  colouring,  as  in  any  way  essential 
to  the  development  of  a  story  whether  ol  the  15th  or  tlie  19th  cen- 
tury. Mr.  Thackeray  saw  the  great  vulgar  and  the  little  vulgar  of 
the  Club  or  the  Drawing-Room,  when  he  furst  looked  around  him 
for  his  materials  for  satire,  and  he  laid  them  bare  in  his  **  Book  of 
Snobs."  He  has  painted  the  passion  for  notoriety,  the  childish 
ostentation,  the  sacrifice  of  comfort  for  show,  the  pride  that  goes 
before  a  fall,  the  money-worship  of  the  scheming  motli^s,  die  flir- 
tations of  the  ambitious  daughters,  the  sycophancy,  the  hypocrisy, 
the  selfishness  of  his  own  age.  He  has  shown  the  same  inner 
life  in  the  days  of  ^two  pages  and  a  chair,'*  of  buckles  and  peri* 
wigs.  But  he  never  confounds  the  characteristics  of  the  Past  and 
the  Present.  If  there  is  often  a  family  likeness  in  his  portraits,  he 
is  careful  to  individualize  them  by  peculiarities  characteristic  of 
the  shifting  fashions  of  a  generation.  ^*  The  Virginians ''  belong 
to  tlie  time  when  Decorum  sat  prim  and  solemn  by  tbe  side  of 
George  and  Charlotte  at  Kew ;  when  if  the  hlgh43orflr  wanted  an. 
occasional  frolic  with  Licentiousness  they  were  perfectly  indiffer- 
ent to  the  effects  of  their  example  upon  the  s^Winish  multtttsde  who 
admiringly  looked  on.  "Vanity  Fair"  is  of  the  Regency, — ^its 
noise  and  its  glitter, — the  constable  to  keep  order  in  the  crowd, 
the  profligacy  going  forward  where  justice  stands  hoodwinked 
outside  the  door. 

If  any  attempt  only  to  indicate  those  who  have  taken  rank 
amongst  the  Novelists  of  the  Victorian  age  be  einbartassing  from 
the  length  of  the  roll,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  Poets,  whose  name 
is  legion.  The  elder,  such  as  Bowles  and  Robert  Montgomery, 
will  not  be  numbered  by  future  critics  as  belonging  to  the  same 
class  as  the  ephemeral  tribe  of  another  2^  that  Johnson^s  "  Lives  ^ 
have  rescued  from  oblivk)n.  Allan  Cunningham  and  Bryan  Waller 
Proctor,  who  belonged  to  the  middle  period,  are  worthy  of  long 
memory.  A  younger  race  to  whom  we,  individually,  were  t>ound 
by  ties  of  friendly  intercourse — Winthrop  Mackworth  Praed, 
Sidney  Walker,  John  Moultrie,  Derwent  Coleridge — may  perhaps 
be  more  impartially  estimated  by  others,  but  by  none  with  a  more 
hearty  esteem  for  those  who  are  living,  and  with  a  deeper  regret 
for  those  who  were  too  prematurely  taken  away.  Ebenezer  Elliott 
will  be  remembered  for  more  enduring  qualities  than  are  displayed 
in  his  "  Corn  Law  Rhjrmes."  John  Clare  is  still  amongst  us  in 
the  flesh,  but  his  true  pictures  of  rural  life  and  of  the  peculiar  as- 
pects of  his  own  Midland  scenery  will  never  again  delight  by  that 
truth  and  freshness  which  stand  out  amidsi-the  Imitative  and  ton* 
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veotiona)  herd.  Richard  MoBcktoa  Milnes  has  accon^ished  (he 
very  difficult  feat  of  taking  a  really  distraguished  position  as  a  poet, 
without  impairing  his  usefulness  as  a  politician.  Richard  Barham 
was  equally  successful  ia  producing  the  most  humorons  Fabliaux 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  without  compromising  bis  character  as  a 
clergyman  by  putting  on  the  dress  of  a  Troubadour. 

Dramatic  Poetry  had  nearly  reached  its  cnlminating  point  when 
Victoria  came  to  the  throne.  Sheridan  Knowles,  Bulwer  Lytton, 
Le^h  Hunt^  Thomas  Noon  Talfourd,  James  White,  had  attained 
a  weJl-merited  ]x>polarity,  before  the  time  when  the  scene-painter 
and  the  property-man  usurped  the  functions  of  the  poet.  We  need 
not  en&arge  upon  their  merits,  nor  contrast  them  with  a  time  which 
has  produced  no  drama  to  be  acted  wbidi  is  likely  to  be  known 
after  it  has  dragged  throqgh  a  brief  and  inglorious  life.  We  have 
dramas  not  for  the  stage;  of  which  those  of  Henry  Taytor  may  be 
mentioned  as  noble  poems,  and  those  of  Robert  Browning,  of  whom 
we  have  presently  to  speak  in  his  genera}  poetical  character,  as 
vivid  dialogues  without  the  *'  business  "  %vhicb  makes  a  piay. 

The  two  great  poets  wIk>  came  eariy  in  thfe  fourth  decade  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  to  fill  up  tlie  v<Md  when  Byron,  and  Keats^  and 
Shelley  had  passed  away,  were  Alfred  Tomyson  and  Robert 
Browning.  Wordsworth,  Rogers,  Crabbe,  Southey,  Coleridge, 
Campbell,  were  still  amongst  us  when  Tennyson^  an  cmdergrad* 
uate  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  published,  in  1830,  "Poems, 
chiefly  lyrical.''  Browning,  educated  at  the  University  of  London, 
in  1S35  published  ^Paracelsus."  Moving  onward  by  .different 
roads  towards  higi>  excellence  and  permanent  fame,  eacl>  is,  in  his 
several  way>  a  representative  of  our  age.  To  Browning  belongs 
its  inquiring  and  sceptkral  spirit ;  to  Tennyson  its  cultivation  of  the 
home  affections,  its  sympathy  with  all  natural  emotions,  whether 
belonging  to  f  lie  refined  or  the  uneducated.  To  Browning  it  be* 
longs  to  follow  Paracelsus  in  his  wanderings  through  continental 
Europe ;  to  see  Pippa  pass  in  the  Trevisan ;  to  be  in  Saidinia 
with  Victor  Amad^s  and  Charles  Emmanuel ;  to  celebrate  Co- 
lomb's  Birthday  at  Cleves.  In  his  greater  Dramas,  amd  his  Dra- 
matic Lyrics  nearly  all  bts  scenes  are  lakl  in  foreign  lands  which 
had  becon[>e  accessible  to  Englishmen  in  tlie  age  of  steamboats 
and  railroads.  He  leaves  to  others  to  walk  in  English  lanes  and 
amid  English  tre^s.  This  is  the  landscape  amid  which  Tennyson 
moves.    Where  "  The  lady  of  Shallott  "  dwells 

**  On  either  side  the  river  lie 
Loog  field*  of  barley  Kod  of  rye." 

^The  Gardener's  Danghter  "  grew  amidst  meadows 
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"  Dewy  frQ9ht  browsed  by  deep-nd<icr*d  kine/* 

and  to  the  solitary  garden  comes 

**  The  windy  clanging  of  the  minster  clock.'* 

When  the  poet  leaves  the  familiar  scenes  of  to-day  he  takes  us 
into  the  same  English  landscape  of  the  past.  We  look  upon 
"  King  Arthur  " 

•*  Among  the  mountains  by  the  winter  sea' ;  *** 

Godiva,  "clothed  on  with  chastity,"  rides  through  old  Coventry, 
but  the  poc6»thinks  of  her  as  he  is  'Svaiting  for  the  train."  How- 
ever steadily  regarding  the  Past  and  glancing  at  the  Future^  he 
has  still  the  great  nineteenth  century  flashing  upon  his  mind : 

"  Vet  I  doubt  not  through  the  ages  one  increasing  purpose  runs* 

And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widened  with  the  process  of  the  suzut."  * 

Tennyson  looked  upon  the  transition .  time  of  1832*  when  fear  of 
change  was  perplexing  the  old,  and  hopes  of  a  bright  future  were 
leading  on  the  young,  and  he  thought  of  his  country,  as 

•  A  land  of  settled  government, 
A  land  of  just  and  old  renown. 
Where  Freedom  broadens  slowly  d»wn 

From  precedent  to  precedent." 

At  once  the  poet  of  progress  and  of  conservatism,  he  15;  essentially 
the  representative  of  the  opinions  that  have  .made  our  country  se- 
cure, amidst  the  war  of  Opinipn  which  has  been  raging  all  arouof 
us.  What  Shakspere  was  to  the  age  of  Elizabeth  as  the  suggestive 
poet  of  a  just  patriotism,  Tennyson  is  to  the  age  of  Victoria. 

We  cannot  close  the  mention  of  our  Poets  without  adding  the 
name  of  Elizabeth  Barrett,  who  in  wedding  as  true  a  poet  as  her- 
self— one  who  could  walk  with  her  in  all  the  fields  of  learning — 
over  whofie  thoughts  her  genius  would  have  a  perceptible  influ- 
ence— gave  a  double  immortality  to  the  name  of  Browning.  Nor 
must  we  forget  one  who  long  stood  alone  in  the  most  remarkable 
combination  of  humour  and  pathos,  which  gave  him  an  equal  com- 
mand over  laughter  and  over  tears.  Thomas  Hood  was  a  poet  of 
the  rarest  genius;  and  yet  he  was  classed  by  many  with  the  la- 
borious manufacturers  of  jokes  who  had  little  care  for  anv  result 
of  their  witticisms  other  than  the  passing  smile.  Put  Hood's 
"Whims  and  Oddities"  by  the  side  of  Colman's  ♦*  Broad  Grins," 
and  we  at  once  see  the  almost  immeasurable  superority  to  the 
merely  grotesque  of  the  "  infinite  jest "  which  belongs  to  the 
*'  most  excellent  fancy."  There  was  in  Hood's  table-talk  a  gravity, 
almost  amounting  to  melancholy,  which  surrounded  his  humour 

.     .  ♦  •*  Locksley  Hall." 
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with  a  Iialo  which  added  to  its  charm  without  impairing  its  power. 
It  was  the  same  with  his  writings.  The  depth  of  his  sympathies 
with  sorrow  and  suffering  burst  out  ii)  his  latter  years  in  those 
pathetic  lyrics  which  abided  in  the  memories  of  many  who  were 
then  coming  into  the  active  labours  of  life,  and  made  them  thought- 
ful about  more  things  than  money-getting.  The  economist  might 
say  that  "  Songs  of  the  Shirt "  presented  a  one-sided  picture  of 
human  affairs.  Rigid  moralists  might  affirm  that  the  frail  self- 
destroyer  might  better  be  left  unwept.  Nature  triumphed.  We 
believe  that  the  true  relations  of  Labour  and  Capital,  and  the  just 
limitations  of  Christian  sympathy  with  sin,  were  better  understood 
by  looking  at  the  exceptional  cases  which  the  Poet  drew  in  his  day 
of  sickness  and  poverty. 

Hood  occasionally  illustrated  his  writings  by  his  own  sketches. 
When  he  died  a  remarkable  publication  was  in  its  full  vigour  in 
which  the  Pen  and  the  Pencil  were  united  to  present  the  ludicrous 
aspects  of  human  life,  and  not  seldom  the  serious  aspects  of  that 
sorrow  which  seemed  to  spring  from  legislative  indifference  to 
social  evils.  "  Punch  "  has  been  one  of  the  most  vital  emanations 
of  this  mixed  quality  of  the  ludfcrous  and  the  reflective.  In  this 
school,  Douglas  Jerrold  first  took  that  hold  of  the  public  mind 
which  his  brilliant  wit,  his  ready  sarcasm,  and  his  real  benevolence, 
long  commanded.  In  this  school  Thackeray  first  won  his  spurs. 
I0  look  over  the  forty  volumes  of  the  twenty  years'  existence  of 
"  Punch,"  is  to  trace  the  ix)litical  and  social  England  of  the  Vic- 
torian era  through  a  medium  which,  if  the  age  of  the  Tudors  or 
the  Stuarts  could  have  tolerated  such  a  mirror,  would  have  been 
worth  a  wilderness  of  State  Papers,  such  as  we  are  now  rescuing 
out  of  the  dust  of  oblivion. 

We  have  thus  hastily  run  through  three  principal  classes  of 
Literature  which  liave  been  "  both  an  effect  and  a  cause  "  in  rela- 
tion to  their  age.  For  very  obvious  reasons  we  pass  b}'  the  great 
mass  of  the  Theology  of  this  epoch,  which  the  future  historian  will 
have  to  study  as  carefully  as  the  Hig])-Church  and  Nonconformist 
polemics  must  be  studied  to  understand  the  character  of  the  time 
which  produced  Jeremy  Taylor  and  Baxter.  In  the  Episcopal 
Church  of  England,  and  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland, 
there  have  been  heresies  and  schisms,  discords  and  separations, 
which  have  left  little  leisure  for  the  calm  pursuits  of  learned  in- 
vestigation, or  the  cultivation  of  an  eloquence  suited  to  all  time. 
The  Butlers  and  Barrows  have  had  few  rivals  in  logical  profund- 
ity ;  the  Lardners  and  Paleys  have  scarcely-  had  adequate  succes- 
sors as  historical  or  textual  commentators.    Those,  we  presume  to 
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say,  who  hare  most  stood  aloof  from  the  controversies  of  their 
own  day  appear  most  certain  of  a  durable  place  in  the  esteem  of 
^another  generation.  Such  appreciation  will,  we  believe,  be  awarded 
to  the  Ecclesiastical  Historian,  Dean  Milman ;  to  Frederick  W. 
Robertson,  the  most  fervent  and  yet  the  most  tolerant  of  preach- 
ers ;  to  those  who  have  walked  in  the  footstei>s  of  Arnold,  and 
have  more  enforced  that  Religion  of  Love  which  is  all  comprehen- 
sive, than  the  Worship  which  rests  upon  ceremonial,  and  the  Faith 
which  assumes  to  be  most  Christian  wlien  it  is  most  exclusive. 
But  amidst  the  controversies  between  the  two  great  sections  of 
the  English  Church,  one  great  fact  stands  out,  to  mark  most  dis^ 
tinctly  that  tl>€  spirit  of  the  age  has  made  its  Religion  more  prac- 
tically beneficent  *,  and  out  of  division  has  compelled  union.  When 
the  Clergy,  whether  Anglican  or  Evangelical,  discovered  clearly 
that  apathy  and  neglect  amidst  surrounding  ignorance  and  vice 
were  not  only  a  reproach  but  a  danger,  Dissent  saw  that  the  area 
of  proselylism  was  materially  narrowed,  and  that  its  triumphs  must 
henceforth  be  won  in  the  generous  and  honest  rivalry  of  all  relig- 
ionists in  doing  good — in  Schools,  in  Hospitals,  in  Prisons — in  the 
pestilent  Alleys  and  the  marsh-girt  Hovels  ;  by  weaning  the  drunk- 
ard from  his  dram  by  inducing  a  desire  for  knowledge  ;  by  teach- 
Jnsf  the  slattern  and  the  scold  that  discomfort  makes  the  husband 
brutal  and  the  child  undutiful.  There  is  other  teaching  than  that 
of  homilies ;  and  all  Christian  teachers  have  learnt  that  there  is 
other  work  for  them  to  do  than  that  which  Sunday  brlYigs. 

The  essential  dependence  of  all  social  improvements  upon 
acciirate  Statistics  has  been  signally  manifested  in  the  period  about 
which  we  are  writing.  Ths  Political  Economists,  of  whom  without 
disparagement  of  others  we  may  mention  John  Stuart  Mill  as  the 
most  original  and  influential,  have  more  than  ever  built  their  Science 
upon  Statistics.  Macculloch  and  Porter  were  individually  leading 
the  way  in  supplying  Theory  with  its  only  safe  and  durable  materi- 
als. Graham  and  Farr  directed  official  inquiries  to  more  extensive 
uses  than  the  correction  of  Tables  of  Mortality.  They  made  the 
figures  of  the  Registrar-Generars  Office  subserve  every  ameliora- 
tion of  our  social  condition  ;  rendering  even  the  most  careless 
obser\'er  sensible  that  health  is  dependent  upon  cleanliness  and 
upon  ventilation,  and  that  the  epidemics,  which  were  once  deemed 
the  scourges  of  a  wicked  generation,  are  the  \Msitations  of  a 
Gracious  Ruler  to  teach  Man  to  read  in  the'great  book  of  Nature 
how  sharp  and  certain  are  the  penalties  of  the  social  neglect  of  His 
laws. 

The  scientific  writers,  whether  in  Natural  History,  or  Physl- 
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ology,  or  Physics,  or  Mathematics,  are  so  numerous,  and  their 
labours  have  produced  such  mighty  results  upon  Arts  and  Indus- 
try, that  to  name  the  more  eminent  would  in  us  be  presumptuous. 
It  is  not  for  us  to  speak  of  the  great  Geologists — Buddand,  Sedg- 
wick, Lyell,  De  la  Beche,  Hugh  Miller — of  the  interpreters  of 
primeval  ages  who  have  trod  in  the  footsteps  of  Cuvier— Owen, 
Murchison,  Forbes — of  those  who  have  compelled  that  alliance  of 
Science  with  Sacred  Texts  which  can  never  impair  the  true  value 
of  Revealed  Truth.  But  we  may  pronounce  one  word  of  respect 
for  tlie  teachers  who,  not  stepping  down  from  their  lofty  heights  of 
pure  science,  have  made  its  abstract  wisdom  lovely  in  the  eyes  of  the 
uninitiated — of  such  as  Brewster,  as  the  younger  Herschel,  as  Sabine^ 
as  Airy,  as  Babbage,  as  Arnott,  as  W  he  well,  as  Faraday.  Of  the 
great  Discoverers  and  Inventors — Wheatstone,  of  the  Electric 
Telegraph — Talbot,  who  first  showed  how  the  sun  could  paint,  and 
thus  made  Photography  the  delight  of  tlie  age,  multiplying  all 
remembrances  of  the  perishing  ruin  or  the  fresh  landscape,  and 
making  the  fajniliar  faces  of  the  parent  or  the  sister  of  the  English 
liome  its  truest  memorials  in  the  Antipodes — of  these,  and  espe- 
cially of  tlie  Chemists,  who  have  penetrated  more  deeply  than  any 
other  philosophers  into  the  hidden  secrets  of  nature — of  these  the 
honours  are  inscribed  on  the  imperishable  column  which  records 
our  Victories  over  Matter,  compelling  its  unwilling  obedience  to  the 
service  of  man. 

The  Critics  and  Essayists  abound  in  an  age  when  Reviews  and 
Magazines  abound  more  than  ever.  There  are  distinct  works 
which  stand  out  as  self-contained  achievements.  The  elder 
D'Israeli's  "Curiosities  of  Literature;"  Walter  Savage  Lander's 
"  Imaginary  Conversations  ; "  Hallam's  **  Introduction  to  the  Lit- 
erature of  Europe ;  "  "  Guesses  at  Truth,"  by  Julius  Hare  and  his 
brother;  "Essays  written  in  the  Intervals  of  Business,"  by 
Arthur  Helps ;  "  The  Statesman  "  of  Henry  Taylor — these  are 
works  of  real  vitality.  In  Art  Criticism  Mrs.  Jameson  exhibited 
her  remarkably  knowledge  of  the  religious  symbolism  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  wliilst  Mr.  Ruskin  was  startling  the  orthodox  ^ritics  by  his 
eloquent  originality,  on  the  characteri.stics  of  "  Modern  Painters;" 
Let  us  add  a  word  on.  the  impulse  which  was  given  in  the  first  ten 
years  of  the  Queen's  reign  to  Shaksperean  criticism.  It  would  be 
arrogant  in  the  author  of  this  History  to  dwell  upon  his  own  labours 
as  a  commentator  on  Shakspere  ;  it  would  be  affectation  in  him  not 
to  mention  them  in  association  with  the  names  of  Collier,  Dyce, 
Halliwell,  and  Hunter.  The  spirit  of  inquiry  applied  to  the  illus- 
tration of  Shakspere  and  oar  early  dramatists,  was  in  some  degree 
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a  coatiDuation  of  the  labours  of  the  commentators  of  the  previous 
century,  but  constructed  upon  those  broader  principles  of  criticism 
with  >vhich  Coleridge  had  made  us  familiar.  But  it  was  a  peculiar 
characteristic  of  this  era  that  not  only  were  the  labours  of  eminent 
individuals,  such  as  Palgraveand  Kemble,  directed  towards  a  more 
searching  investigation  into  all  questions  of  our  history  and  early 
literature,  but  that  the  deeper  and  more  accurate  spirit  of  antiqua- 
rian inquiry  was  followed  up  by  the  formation  of  Archaeological 
Institutes  and  Associations,  not  merely  in  London  but  in  every  part 
of  the  country.  The  same  spirit  gave  rise  to  the  establishment  of 
Publishing  Societies,  such  as  the  Camden  Society,  for  printing  old 
manuscripts  and  reprinting  scarce  books.  These  and  mfiny  other 
peculiarities  in  the  literary  tendencies  of  the  Victorian  era,  afford 
satisfactory  proof  that  the  age  of  loose  research  and  vague  gener- 
alties  was  happily  past,  in  whatever  department  of  literature  aspired 
to  a  permanent  influence. 

If  we  were  to  attempt  a  record  of  those  whom  an  age  of  univer- 
sal comhiunication  has  sent  forth  to  explore  the  uttermost  ends  of 
the  earth — if  we  were  to  trace  even  such  persevering  and  sagacious 
explorers  amidst  the  dust  of  ages  as  Layard,  and  such  interpreters 
of  the  great  fruitful  past  at  Wilkinson — we  might  add  to  the  sug- 
gestive interest  of  our  chapters,  but  should  usurp  the  functions  that 
belong  to  a  more  special  history  of  our  age.  Of  Travel  in  the  time 
of  Queen  Victoria,  there  are  no  details  more  full  of  human  interest 
than  those  which  belong  to  African  research,  and  to  the  Arctic  ex- 
peditions, the  last  of  which  only  developed  how  our  countrymen 
would  persevere  and  die  in  the  discharge  of  the  duty  assigned  to 
them,  and  how  their  followers  in  the  same  course  would  never  rest 
till  a  difficult  problem  had  been  solved,  whatever  might  be  its 
intrinsic  value. 

We  may  conclude  with  a  remark  or  two  on  the  Commerce  of 
Literature.  When  we  look  back  at  the  various  periods  of  English 
publication,  and  consider  how  amazingly  the  aggregate  number  of 
books  published  in  any  one  period  had  increased,  we  must  also 
regard  the  size  and  price  of  the  works  published,  to  form  any  ade- 
quate notion  of  the  general  diffusion  of  literature.  Even  with  a 
general  reduction  of  price  during  a  quarter  of  a  century,  with  the 
substitution  of  duodecimos  for  quartos,  and  with  single  volumes 
beyond  all  former  precedent,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  annual 
returns  of  publishing  in  all.  its  departments  had  been  doubled  in 
1850,  as  compared  with  1825.  The  book-trade  was  to  be  estimated, 
not  by  the  number  of  the  learned  who  once  collected  folios,  and  of 
the  rich  who  rejoiced  in  exclusive  quartos,  but  of  the  many  to  whom 
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a  small  volume  of  a  living  author  had  become  a  necessity  for 
instruction  or  for  amusement,  and  who  desired  to  read  our  estab- 
lished literature  in  editions  well  printed  and  carefully  edited, 
though  essentially  cheap.  This  number  of  readers  had  been 
constantly  mcr easing,  and  as  constantly  pressing  for  a  reduction 
of  price  upon  modern  books  of  high  reputation. 

The  altered  tone  and  ability  of  newspapers  was  decidedly 
marked  at  this  period.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the 
local  newspapers  "  had  no  editorial  comments  whatever,"  *  and 
scarcly  an  original  paragraph.  The  conductors  of  our  five  hun- 
dred provincial  ioumals  at  the  end  of  the  first  half  of  the  century 
were  watchingj  for  every  particle  of  news  in  their  own  districts ; 
reporting  puHic  meetings  ;  waiting  for  electric  telegraphs ;  ponder- 
ing upon  grave  questions  of  social  economy ;  and,  to  the  best  of 
their  judgment,  fairly  representing  the  course  of  events.  Much  of 
this  intelligent  and  honourable  spirit  they  owed  to  the  progressive 
improvement  of  the  London  Newspaper  Press. 

*  "  Life  of  Edward  Baines,**  by  his  Son. 
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NOTE  ON  THE  CLASSES  OF  BOOKS  PUBLISHED, 

1816  TO  185I. 

In  1853  there  was  issued  %  "Classified  Index  to  the  London  Catalogue  uf  Books, 
1816-185 1,'*  in  which  there  are  34  Divisions  of  Classification.  For  a  special  object  we 
took  the  pains  to  analyze  this  octave  volume  of  300  pages,  and  were  thus  enabled  to  esti- 
mate in  round  numbess  the  aort  of  'books  which  the  public  were-  buyihg,  or  reading,  or 
neglecting,  in  these  36  years.  We  found  that  they  were  invited  to  purchase  in  the  iollovii'* 
ing  proportion  of  cIjbms  i-r 

Works  on  divinity 10,709 

Uistoiy  and  geography 4t90o 

Fiction .  3»5QO 

A  Foreign  languages  and  school-books        .        .    .  4fOoo 

Drama  and  poetry 3f40o 

Juvenile  books >i9oo 

Medical ,  ^500 

Biography •    .  I1850 

Law.         .        .* 1,850 

Science. — Zoology 556 

"  Botany    .        < 700 

*•  Chemistry 170 

»•  Geology «8o 

"  Mathematics 350 

"  Astronomy 150 

"  Natiual  philosophy 300 

a.500 

Arts,  &c.— Antiquities 35^ 

"  Architecture       ......  500 

**  Fine  arts 4So 

**  Games  and  sports 300 

"  Illustrated  works 500 

"  Music 920 

**  Genealogy  and  heraldiy         .        .        .      140 

2,460 

Industry. — Mechanics,  &c 500 

"  Agriculture 250 

"  Trade  and  commerce        .        .        ,    .  600 

**  Political  economy,  statistics  .        .       .  700 

"  Military 300 

«i3S» 

Moral  Sciences. — Philology,  &c 350 

"  Education 300 

**  Moral  philosophy       .        .        .      300 

'*  Monds  ......      450 

"  Domestic  economy    .        .        .      200 

— —    1,600 
MiscellajQeous  (so  classed) 1,400 

45»5»o 

Upon  calculations  based  upon  the  London  Catalogues  of  Books  from  1S28,  we  learn 
that  after  the  lapse  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  there  were  three  times  as  many  books  publish- 
ed as  in  1828 :  tLit  the  comparative  increase  in  the  number  of  volumes  was  not  so  great, 
showing  that  of  the  new  books  more  pijigle  volgmes  were  published ;  tliat  the  average 
price  of  each  n«w  work  had  be«n  reduced^ n«afiy  ore-lialf ;  and  that  the  average  price  per 
volume  had  fallen  about  five  shillings''hR&w*thvtrI<%t>f  zS^S- 
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In  contmuation  of  the  Table  in  Volume  vii.  p.  59S. 


iMAOrlTATIOir. 


W.  H.  Ainsworlh,  bom  iSoj, 

Rook  wood,  1S34. 
W.  E  Avtoun,  b.  1813. 

Lays  ot  the  Scottish  Cava- 
liers, 1S49. 

P.  J.  Bailey,  b.  1816. 

(estus.  I  S3 9. 
John  S.  Blackie,  b.  180O' 

Lay9  and  Le^^ends  of  Greece 
Sir  John  Bownng,  b,  I792-^ 

Specimens  of  the    Russian 
Poets  1821 
C«  Shirley  Brooks,  b.  1815. 

Piays,  1850. 

The  Silver  Cord,  186 1. 
Frances  Browne,  b.  18  tS. 

Poem*. 
Robert  Browning,  b.  tSia. 

Paracelsus,  a  poem,  1835. 


William  CarTeton,  b-  1798. 

Traits  and  Stories   of   the 
Irish  Peasantry. 
John  Clare,  b.  i793«^ 

Poems  of  Rural  Life,  i8ao. 
W.  Wilkie  Collins,  b.  1825. 

Antonina,  tS^o. 

The  Woman  in  Wlyte,  i860. 
Elita  Cook,  b.  1S17. 

Poems. 


Sir  A>.  Alisfm,  b.  1793. 
History  of  Europe,  1839. 


Charles  Babba^e.  b.  1792. 
Economy  o^  Manufactures 
and  Machinery,  1832. 
Ekiward  Baines,  b.  iSoo. 
I     History  of  Cotton    Manu- 
factures, 1835. 
Robert  Bell.  b.  1800. 

Lives  of  the  English  Poets* 
George  Borrow,  b.  1803. 

The    Bible  in   Spain ;  Tlie 
I        Zincali,  184 1. 
Sir  David  Brewster,  b.  1781. 
On  some  Principles  of  Light, 
1813. 
Henry    Lord    Brougham,   b. 

'779- 
Enquiry  into  the    Colonial 

Policy  of  the   European 

Powers,  1803. 

Historical  Memoirs. 

Political  Philosophy. 

Henry  T.  Buckle,  b*  i&aa. 

History   of    Civili%aticMi  in 

England. 

(Died  in  1862.) 

John  Hill  Burton,  b.  1809. 

Benthamiana,  1843. 

History  of  Scotland,  1853. 

Thomas  Carlyle,  b.  1795. 

Life  of  Schiller,  t824. 

French  Revolution,  1837, 

William  Chambers,  b.  iSoo. 

Book  of  Scotland. 

Robert  Chambers,  b.  fSoa. 

Traditions  ol  Edinburgh. 

F.  R.  Chesney,  b.  1789, 
Survey   of    the    Euphrates 

and  the  Titnis,  t8co. 
Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke,  S*  1809. 
Concordance  to  Shakspere, 

1845. 
J.  Payne  Collier,  b.  1789. 
Works  of  Shakespeare,  1844. 

G.  LlHie  Craiky  b.  1790. 
Pursuit  of   Knowledge  mv> 

dor  Dd^Bcoltiifit^  x8^i. 


SPBCIJ1.ATITB  ftSciB9TTriC. 


G.  B.  Airy,  b,  1801. 

Gravitation,  1838. 
Keil  Aniott,  b.  1788. 

Elements  of  Physics,  1827. 


Joseph  Bos  worth,  b.  irSS* 
Elements  of  Anglo-Saxon 
Grammar,  1823. 
W.  T.  Brande,b.  1780. 
Outline  of  Greol^gy,  181 7. 
Manual  of  Chemistry,  i8i9> 
Sir  B.  C.  Brodie,  b.  1783. 
Physiological    Researches 
on  the  influence  of  the 
Brain  on  the  Action  ol 
the  Heart,  z8xi. 


W.  B.  Carpenter,  b.  i8ij. 
Principles  of   Physiology, 

1839- 
Arthur  Cayley,  b.  1821. 

Mathematical  Terminology 
Edwin  Oiudwick,  b.  1801. 

Education  ; 

Sa;iitary  Improvement. 
John  Cumming,  b.  1810.^ 

Prophetical  iDterpretatioo. 
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XMAOtKAnO*. 


Charles  Dicken^s  b.  i8it. 

Sketches  by  Box*  1^36. 
B.  Disraeli*  b.  1805. 

Vivian  Grey,  1828. 


SpBCULATITX    k   SCTBWTIFIO. 


Sir  E.  S.  Creasy,  b.  i8i»» 
The  Fifteen  Dedsrvi;  Battles 
of  tke  World. 

Peter Cnnmngham,  b.  xSrtS. 
Handbook  <n  London,  1849* 

Wra.  Hepworth  Dixon,  b- 1821;. 
John  Howard,  a   Memoir^ 

Alexander  Dyce,  b.  *7«J8. 
Edhions  of  Greene,  Peele, 
Marfowe,  Webster,  Shake* 
•peare. 
Sir  Henry  Ellis,  b.  1777. 
Introduction  to  Domesday 
Book,  1833. 


William  Farr,  b.  1807. 

On  Viul  Sutistics,  1837. 
J.  D.  Forbes,  b.  1809. 

Norway  and   its   Giaciers> 

1853. 

John  Forster.  b.  18 12. 

Life   of  Oliver  Goldsxnitli, 
1846. 
J.  A.  Fronde,  b.  i8t8. 

History  of  England,  1856. 


Elizabeth  C.  Gaskell,  h.  1 8»8. 

Manr  Bartmi.  1848. 
T.  C.  Grattan,  b.  1797. 

Hifhwaytand  Bywayt,  1838* 


George  CilfiUaTi,  b.  1813. 
Bards  of  the  Bible,  1850. 
Gallery   of   Literary   Por« 
traits. 
G.  R.  Glei^,  b.  1795. 
Military  tlistory  of   Gteat 
Britain. 
George  Grote,  b.  1794.    , 
History  of  Greece,  rS;^.  ■ 


Avna  Maria  Hall.  b.  1802. 

Sketches  of  Irish  Character. 
Mary  Howitt,  b   1804. 

Forest  Minstrel,  and  other 
Poems,  1823. 


Saninel  Carter  Hall,  b.  i8ot. 
Ireland,    its    Scenery    and 
Character;  Art  Journal, 

1839- 
J.  O.  HalliweB,  b.  1821. 
Dictionary  of  Archaic  and 
Provincial  Words,  1846. 
Life  of  Shakspeare,  1848. 
William  Hanna,  b.  x8o8. 
Memoir  of  Dr.  Chalmera. 


Charles  Darwin,  b.  18x6.  ^ 
Voyage  of    a    Naturalist, 

i8t6. 
Origin  of  Species,  1859. 
A.  De  Morgaiv,  b.  1S06. 
Elements  of    Arithmetic, 
1S30. 
Sir  Charles  Eastlake,  P.R.  A. 
b.  1793. 
Contributions  to  the  Litera- 
ture of  tht  Fine  Arts. 
William  EUisb.  xSoo. 

Social  Economy  for  Schools 
Michael  Faraday,  l>  17^4. 
On^   Chemical    Mampul»- 
tion,  iZij, 
James  Feigus^oiH  b.  1868. 
Principles    of    Beaaty  ia 

Art,  1849. 
Handbook  of  Architectuifi* 
J.  F.  Terrier,  b.  1808. 
Institutes  6f  Metaphysics, 

Albany  W.   Fonblanqtte,  b. 

Eng^iand  under  Seven  Ad- 
ministrations, 1837* 


W.  E*  Gladstone,  b.  1S09.. 
The   Slate   considered  in 
its    Relations  with    the 
Church,  1S40. 
George  Godwin,  b»  1815. 

The  Builder. 
John  Gould,  b.  1S04. 
A  Century  of   Birds  from 
the     Himalaya    M0UR7 
tainSf  :33o« 
Thomas  Graham,  b,  1805. 
Elements    of   Chemistry^ 
1842. 
Robert  Grant,  b.  iSoc. 
History  of  Physical  Astro^ 
nomv,  185a 
Thomas  Guthrie,  b.  1800. 
The  Gospel  in  Ezekiel. 
Pleas  for  Ragged  Schools. 

J.  Renn  Hampden,  b.  1 792. 
Bampton  Lectures,  i832.» 
Sir    w.    Snow    Harris,   b. 
179:. 
Rudimentary  Laws  of  Elec* 
tricity,  1834. 
Sir  J.  F.   W.   Herschel,  b. 
1790. 
Examples  of  the  Applica* 
tion  of  the  Calculus  to 
Finite  DifiEerences,  1820. 

OutUsOOOl  AstTDDOBiyilS^^ 
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Ix4ai]rATiov. 


SPmCVLATfTK*  SctKXTiric. 


John  Kcblci  b.  1790. 

Christian  Year,  1827. 

Lyra  Innocentium. 
Charles  Kingsley,  b.  iStQ* 

Alton  l.ocke,  t%^. 
James  Sheridan   Knowles,  b. 
1784. 

Leo,  or  the  Gipsy,  1S09. 


Walter   Savage     Lander,   b. 

Poems,  J  795. 

Imaginary     Conversations, 
18*4—29. 
Mark  Lemon,  b.  1809. 
The    Drama ;    Editor    of 
Punch. 
Samuel  Lover,  b.  1797. 
RoryO'More,  1831. 
Legends    and     Stories    of 
Ireland' 
Sir  E.  L.   Bulwer  Lytton,  b. 
1S05. 
Falkland,  1827. 
The  CaxtonSf  1849. 


Charles  Mackay,  b.  1813. 
Poems ;  Life  and  Liberty  in 
America. 
Gerald  Massey,  b.  1828. 

Poems. 
H.  H.Milman,  b.  1791. 
Fazio,  a  Tragedjr,  1S15. 
History  of  ChristbuitydS^o. 
R.  M  mckton  Milnes,  b- 1809. 
Po«ms :  Life  of  John  Keats, 
184H. 
Dinah  Maria  Mulock«b.  1826. 
'  John    Halifax,  Gentleman, 
1856. 


Arthur  Helps,  b.  i8s8. 
Essays  written  in  the  Inter- 
vals of  Business,  1841. 
The  Spanish  Conqnest  in 
America,  1855. 
Walter  Farqohar  Uook,D.D., 
b.  >7.98.^ 
Ecclesiastical      Bii^graphy. 

Church  Dictionary,  1854. 
William  Howittt  b.  1795* 
Boikof  the  Seasons,  183 1. 
History  of  Priestcran,  1833* 


Charles  Knight,  b*  1791. 
Results  of  Machinery,  1830. 
Pictorial  Shakspere,  1842. 


M.  D.Hill,  b.  2792. 

iurisprudence. 
Lefbrmatory  Legislation. 
.  K.  Hind,  b.  1823. 
Account  of  Recent  Cometa^ 


1845. 

f.  D.  Ho, 


J.  D.  Hooker,  b-  1S17. 
Flora  Antarctica. 
Flora  Indka. 


T.  H.  Key,  b.  1799. 
Latin  Grammar,  1846. 


Austen    Henry    I.ayard,    b. 
18 17. 
Nineveh  and  its  Remains^ 
184). 
George  H.  LrCwes,  b.  1817. 
Biographical      History     of 
Philosophy,  184$. 
David  Livingstone,  b.  18 17. 
Missionary  Travels  and  Re- 
searches in  South  Africa, 
«857. 
Gcorg^e  Long,  b.  j8oo. 
Civil  Wars  of  Rome,  1844 

-48. 
Editor  of  Penny  Cyclopedia. 


J.  R.  MacuUoch,  b.  1790. 
Principles  of  Political  Econ- 
omy, 1825. 
Sir    Frederick     Madden,    b. 
1801. 
Liyamon's  Brut,  1847. 
Wycliffe's  Bibie,  18^0. 
Samuel    Rofiey  Maitfand,  b. 
1792. 
The  Dark  Ages,  1844. 
Essays  on  the  Reformation 
in  Ent^land. 
Harriet  Martineau.  b.  1802. 
Illustrations     of     Political 

Economy,  18.^4- 

History  of  the  Thirty  Years* 

Peace,  1850, 

David  Masson,  b.  1822. 

Life  of  Milton,  1859. 

Henry  Mayhew.  b.  181a. 

London    Labour    and   tfa( 

London  Poor. 


Edwin  Lankester,  b.  18x4. 

Natural  History. 
R.  G.  Latham,  b.  <8i2. 
Varieties     of      Mankind, 
1S50. 
Sir  G.   Comnwall  Lewis,  b. 
i8o6» 
Influence  of  Authority  in 
Matters  of  Opinion,  1849. 
John  Lindtev,  b.  i799> 
Monctgraplua      Rotarium, 
I  Sao. 
Alo^^nder  WiUuon  Crawford, 
Lord  Lindsay,  b.  1812. 
History  of  Chnstuin  Art, 

1847. 
Lives  of  the  Lindsays,  1849. 
Sir  Charles  Lyell,  b.  1797. 
Principles     of     Geology* 

1833. 
F.  D.  Maurice,  b.  180^. 
The  Kingdom  of  Christ* 

1 841. 
Religions  of  the  World. 
Tlieologicil  Elasays,  1853. 
Henry  Melvill. 

Sermons,  1833. 
E^iward  Miall,  b.  1809. 
Voluntarv  Education. 
Ethics  ot  Nonooi^tirniity* . 
John  Stuart  Mill,  b.  1806- 
System  of  Loeic,  1843. 
IVmciples     of*     Political 
Economvf  i&48> 
William     Allen     Miller,  b. 
1817. 
Elements   of     Chemistry, 

Sir  R.  1.  Murchison,  b.  1792. 
Siiuriau  System,  1829. 
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V 


iKAdirATtOtf. 


Hon.  Mrs.  Norton,  b.  1808. 
The  Undying  One,  and  other 
Poems,  1830. 


Brt^n    Waller     Procter,    b. 
1770.    (Barry  Cornwall.) 
DranMtic  Scenes,  and  otlier 
Poems,  1819* 


Leitch  Ritchie,  b.  1800. 
Novels  and  Tales. 


James  Robinson,  PUinch^,  b. 
1796. 
History  of  British  Costume, 

1834. 
Dramas. 

W.  Howard  Russell,  b.  1821. 
War  in  the  Crimea,  i8s5< 


SpBCtrtATtrt  it  SonMTina. 


Catherine  Sinclair,  b.  t8oo. 
Beatrice ;  or,  the  Unknown 
Relatives,  1852. 


Henry  Taprlor. 

Isaac   Comnenus,  a    Play, 
1827. 
Alfred  Tennyson,  b.  18 10. 

Poems,  1830. 


Earl  Stanhope  TLord  Mahon), 

b.  1805. 
I— History  of  the  War  of  Suc- 
cession in  Spain,  183a. 
History  of  England,  1836. 
Sir  James  Stephen,  b.  1790. 
Ecclesiastical  Biography. 
William  Stirline,  b.  1818. 
Annals   of  the   Artists   of 
Spain^  1848. 
Agnes  Strickland,  b.  1805. 
Lives  of    the    Queens   of 

England,  1840--C1. 
Letters  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,  1842. 


Sir  James  Emerson  Tennent, 

b.  1804. 
History  of  Modem  Greece, 

1830. 
Ceylon,  an  Account  of  the 

Island,  1859. 


Francis     W.    Newman,    b* 
1805. 
Phases  of  Faith,  iSso- 
History   of    the    Hebrew 
Monarchy,  1847. 
John    Henry    Newman,   b» 
i9e>(. 
Tracts  for  the  Tiroes,  1833 

Religious  Development. 
Catholicism  in  England. 
Richard  Owen,  b.  1804. 
Directions  for    preparing 

Animals    and    Parts  o! 

Animals  for  Anatomical 

purposes,   1835. 
John  Philtpps,  b.  1800. 
Treatise  on  Geology,  1837 

—39. 

Rivers  of  Yorkshire,  1853. 
E.  B.  Pusey,  b.  1800. 
Tracts  for  the  Times,  1833 
-36. 
Sir    H.    C    Rawlinson,    b. 
1810. 
Philolog^y. 
Charles  Richardson,  b.  177s. 
Dictionary  of  the  Engliah 
Language,  1837. 
Henry  Rogers,  b.  i8a6. 
Life  of  John  Howe.  1836- 
Contributions  to  Edinburgh 
Review. 
Peter  Mark  Roget,  b.  1780. 
Animal     and     Vegetable 
Physiology,  1834. 
J.  Forbeh  Rovle. 
Flora  of  the    Himalayan 
Mountains,  1839. 
John  Ruskin,  b.  1819. 

Modem  Painters,  1843. 
Edward  Sabine,  b.  1790. 
Terrestrial  Magnetism. 
Adam  Sedgvrick,  b.  1786. 

Geology. 
Samuel  Smiles. 

Self  Help,  1859. 
William  Smith,  b.  1814. 
Dictionary  of  Greek  and 
Roman  Antiquities,  184a. 
Mary  Somerville,  b.  1790. 
Mechanism  of  the  Heavens, 
1832. 
Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley. 
Sinai  and  Palestine  in  con- 
nection with  their  Hi^ 
tory,  1856. 
Ji>hn  Uird  Sumner,  b.  1780. 
Records  of  Creation,  x8z6. 
Isaac  Taylor,  b.  1787. 

Elements  of  Thought,  1S24. 

Alfred  SwaineTay1or,b.  i8o8* 

On  Poisons  in  Relation  to 

Medical  ^  Jurispradenca 

and  Medicme,  1848. 
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W.  M.  Thackeray^  b.  1811. 
Paris    Sketch     Book,     by 
Michael  Angelo Titmazsii, 
1840. 
Frances  Trollope,  b.  1790. 

The  Abbess,  1832. 
Martin   Farquhar  Tupper,  b 
1810. 
Proverbial  Philosophy,  1839. 


Samnel  Warren,  b.  1S07. 
Passages  from  ihc  Diary  of  a 
Late  Physician,  1830—38. 
Alanc  A.  Watts,  b.  1799. 

Poems,  1822. 
William  Henry  Wills,  b.  1810. 
Old  Leaves  g;<thered  from 
HoiuelioJd  Words,  i860. 


Fact. 


Spkculativs  4k  6o«3iTirio, 


Connop  rhirlwall,  b,  1797.        Tom  TayTor,  b.  1817. 

Histury  t'f  Greece.  1^45-52.      L.fe  <i  Haydon,  ,853. 
WiJ.uim  X  Thorns  b.  .803.      R.  C.  Trench,  b.  1807. 

Larly  PioseRtmiarces  1828.     Notes  on  the  Mirades,i846. 

Ldunr<,f  Notes  and  Quenes     Philology.  —»  "1— 

Jamci  Thome,  b.  1815. 

Rambles  l.y  Rivers,  1844. 
John  Timb.>,  b.   iFm. 

Laconics,  i?25-26  ; 

Year  Book  of  Fatts,  1^39, 
Robert  Vaughar,  b.  iKoo. 

Life  of  Wye! iff e,  1K28.  1 

Sir  J.  G.  Wilkii.sor,  b.  1798.  j  Archbishop  Whately, b.  1787 

MateriaHieroplyi  hic.\,  »Sa8.      Bampton  Lectures,  iSaa. 

Manners  and  Cusk  n.s  ( f  the,     Elements  cf  Lof^ic,  1826. 
Andeat  Ecyptians.  1836^    Charles  Wheatsronc,  b.  1' 
Christopher  Wordsworth,    b.      Binocular  Vision  ; 


iSoS. 

Athens  and  Attica,  1836. 

Greece  :  Plctonal,  Descrip- 
tive, and  Historical 


E.ectric  Telegraph. 
Wi'liam  WhtweJl,  b.  17^5. 
Bridge  water    Treatise    on 
Astroromy,  1833. 


Thmnaa  Wright,  b.  t8io*        , Samnel  Wilbe'iforoe,  Bishop 
Queen    Ehiabeth  and    her         rf  Oxford.  U  i^m, 

ife    ci  Wiiliam    Wilber- 


Times,  1838 
The  Celt,  the   Ronan,  and 
the  Saxon,  1853. 


Life 

force,   1838. 
Sermons. 


Matthew  DigbyW^tt,b.  1820.  Robert  Willis,  b.  1800, 


Specimeo^  of  the  Geometri- 
cal M^ics  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  1S48. 


Architecture  of  the  Middle 
^es,  1835. 

Principles  of   Mechanics, 
i84r. 
Forbes  Winslow,  b.  181 1. 

Application  cf  the  Princi- 
ples  of     Phrenology  to 
the  Elucidation  ar.d  Lure 
of  Insanity,  1831. 
Nicholas  Wiseman,  b.  1802. 

Lectures  on  the  Doctrines 
and    Practices    of      the 
Catholic  Church.  1S36. 
Kalpb  Nicholson  Womuaip 
p.  iSia. 

History  of  Painting,  1847. 

Analysis     of    Omament, 
1856. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  Prime  Miottter.— Commercial  Distreae.— Birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
—Agitation  against  the  Corn-Laws. — Sir  Robert  Peel's  Bill  lor  a  Sliding  Scale.— 
Lord  John  RusselTs  Proposal  of  a  Fixed  Duty. — Income  Tax  renewed. — Reduction 
of  the  Tariff. — Petition  for  the  People's  Charter. — Assaults  on  the  Queen.— Parlia- 
ment prorogoed. — Relations  with  France.— Treaty  of  Wasliington  settling  the  Boun* 
dary  Question.— Disturbances  in  tlie  Manufacturing  Districts. — Opening  of  Parlia- 
ment, 1843. — Debate  on  the  Depression  of  Manufactures. — Mr.  Cobden  and  sir  Robert 
Peel.— Corn-Law  Debate. — Mr.  Charles  Buller's  S{jeech  on  Systematic  Coloniia* 
tion.~-Monster  Meetings  for  Repeal  of  the  Union.— Arrest  of  0*Connell.— TM 
Scotch  Church. — Seces$ion  of  Ministers  to  coastitute  the  Free  Church. — New  Dis- 
trict Churches  In  England. — The  Rebecca  Riots.-^uppression  of  the  Disturbances 
in  Wales. 

The  ministerial  arrangements  of  sir  Robert  Peel  were  com- 
pleted ;  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  who  had  accepted 
office  were  all  re-elected.  On  the  i6th  of  September,  1841,  the 
Prime  Minister  made  a  declaration  of  his  policy  in  the  most  explicit 
terms,  which  policy  amounted  to  this,  that  not  a  word  would  he  utter 
of  what  he  intended  to  do.  He  asked  for.  the  confidence  of  the 
House,  whilst  be  considered  the  mode  in  wliich  the  great  iinancial 
evil  of  the  previous  seven  years  could  be  removed.  Being  pressed 
upon  the  subject  of  the  Corn- Laws,  he  said,  in  a  subsequent  debate) 
be  should  have  thought  it  reasonable  that  on  returning  to  power 
after  a  lapse  of  ten  years,  be  should  not  have  been  called  upon 
within  a  month  toprofK>se  an  alteration  of  the  law  in  respect  to  the 
trade  in  corn.  If  he  were  to  be  responsible  for  not  instantly  pro* 
posing  a  measure  on  the  Corn-Laws,  whait  must  be  thought  of  that 
government  that  had  held  office  for  five  years,  and  never,  until  the 
month  of  May,  184&,  had  intimated  an  united  opinion  on  that  sub* 
ject  i  During  the  remainder  of  the  Session,  from  all  the  manufac- 
turing districts  came  the  most  a£Qiicting  statements  of  the  depres« 
sion  of  trade  and  of  the  sufferings  of  the  operative  classes.  Again 
aad  again  it  was  said  that  the  Corn-Laws  were  the  principal  cause 
of  this  commercial  distress,  and  sir  Robert  Peel  was  urged  not  to 
let  parliament  separate  without  making  some  disclosure  of  the 
measures  which  he  contemplated  for  the  settlement  of  this  ques- 
tion. The  prorogation  took  place  on  the  7th  of  October.  During 
these  three  weeks  of  continued  debate  not  a  syllable  could  be  ex-« 
tracted  in  either  house  of  parliament: fikMu  any.  Member  of  the.  gum 
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ernment,  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued,  by  which  hope  might  be 
afforded  to  those  who  suffered,  and  discontent  might  be  deprived 
of  some  of  its  power  of  stirring  up  a  starving  population  into  mad- 
ness. The  Royal  Speech,  delivered  by  Commission,  was  as  vague 
and  mysterious  as  the  individual  declarations  of  members  of  the 
Cabinet.  The  difficulties  of  sir  Robert  Peel  arose,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  not  only  from  the  distrust  of  his  political  opponents, 
but  from  tlie  almost  impossibility  of  reconciling  some  members  of 
his  own  administration  to  any  large  change  of  financial  and  com- 
mercial policy  opposed  to  their  own  class  interests,  and  to  the  prin- 
ciples which  had  so  long  held  them  together  as  a  great  part}'. 

On  Tuesday  the  9th  of  November  the  "  London  Gazette  Ex- 
traordinary "  announced  the  birth  that  morning  of  a  Prince,  By 
letters  patent  of  the  8th  of  December  the  Queen  created  "our most 
dear  son,  the  Prince  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  (Duke  of  Saxon^  Duke  of  Cornwall  and  Rothsay,  Earl  of 
Carrick,  Baron  of  Renfrew,  Lord  of  the  Isles,  and  Great  Steward 
of  Scotland),  Prince  of  Wales  and  Earl  of  Chester."  On  the  fol- 
lowing 25th  of  January  the  baptism  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  was 
performed  in  the  roj'al  chapel  of  St.  George  at  Windsor,  the  King 
of  Prussia,  who  had  visited  England  for  this  especial  occasion, 
being  one  of  the  sponsors. 

After  four  months  of  anxious  speculation  on  the  part  of  the 
public  as  to  the  course  that  the  ministry  would  pursue  upon  the 
two  great  questions  of  finance  and  trade,  the  Queen  opened  the 
Session  of  Parliament  on  the  3rd  of  Febniar}',  1842.  The  King  of 
Prussia  accompanied  the  Queen  to  witness  this  ceremonial.  A 
great  personal  interest  was  given  to  the  speech  by  its  opening  sen- 
tence :  "  I  cannot  meet  you  in  parliament  assembled  without  mak- 
ing a  public  acknowledgment  of  my  gtatitude  to  Almighty  God  on 
account  of  the  birth  of  the  Prince,  my  son  ;  an  event  which  has 
completed  the  measure  of  my  domestic  happiness."  The  state  of 
the  finances  and  of  the  expenditure  of  the  country  was  recom- 
mended to  the  immediate  attention  of  parliament ;  and  so  also  was 
recommended  "  the  state  of  the  laws  which  affect  the  importation 
of  com  and  of  other  articles  the  produce  of  foreign  comitries." 
There  was  no  amendment  to  the  Address.  It  was  annooaoed  on 
the  3rd  by  sir  Robert  Peel  that  on  the  9th  he  should  move  for  a 
Committee  of  the  whole  House  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
laws  which  affected  the  import  of  foreign  com.  When  the  day 
arrived  great  was  the  excitement  in  and  around  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Six  hundred  Anti-Cora-Law  delegates  had  gone  in  proces- 
•io%to.Palace.Yania(nd  bad:  there  taken  thdr  station,  cryittg  om 
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from  time  to  time,  as  members  passed  them,  "  Total  Repeal,*' 
'*  Fixed  Duty,^  "  No  Slidihg  Scale."  The  plan  which  sir  Robert 
Peel  developed  ia  his  speech  was  in  no  degree  calculated  to  allay 
the  commercial  discontent  with  regard  to  the  trade  in  corn.  He 
maintained  the  existing  principle  of  the  sliding  scale  of  duties  on 
the  importation  of  foreign  corn,  but  he  lowered  the  protection 
afforded,  and  introduced  a  more  liberal  method  of  fixing  tlie  aver- 
ages. To  no  party  was  the  minister*s  scheme  satisfactory.  The 
Whigs,  by  lord  John  Russell,  proposed,  instead  of  the  sliding  scale, 
a  fixed  duty  of  eight  shillings  per  quarter.  Mr.  Villiers  and  Mr, 
Cobden  insisted  upon  that  total  repeal  of  all  duties  on  corn  which 
they  had  long  so  strenuously  and  consistently  advocated.  The 
ultra-Protectionists  demanded  that  a  hig])er  rate  of  duties  should 
be  adopted  at  every  move  in  the  sliding  scale.  The  debates  upon 
each  and  all  of  these  various  principles  were  carried  on  without 
intermission  till  the  bill  introduced  by  sir  Robert  Peel  passed  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  7th  of  April.  For  four  nights  lord 
John  Russell's  proj^osition  of  a  fixed  duty  was  debated,  and  it  was 
rejected  by  a  majority  of  a  hundred  and  twenty-three.  During  five 
nights  the  motion  of  Mr.  Villiers  for  the  abolition  of  all  duties  on 
corn  was  discussed,  and  it  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  three  hun- 
dred and  ninety-three.  The  higher  Protectionist  scale  proposed 
by  Mr.  Christopher  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  three  hundred 
and  six.  In  defending  his  proposal  sir  Robert  Peel  maintained 
that  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  interests  of  tlve  country 
that  we  should  be  as  far  as  possible  independent  of  foreign  supply ; 
that  the  main  sources  of  the  supply  of  corn  should  be  derived  from 
domestic  agriculture  ;  but  that  all  foreign  supplies  should  be  for 
the  purpose  of  making  up  deficiencies,  rather  than  as  the  chief 
sources  of  subsistence.  There  was  a  tone,  however,  in  the  speech 
of  sir  Robert  Peel  which  indicated  to  some  of  the  Protectionists 
that  the  minister  was  not  the  man  to  carry  out  their  extreme  views. 
"  I  should  not  consider  myself,"  he  said,  "  a  friend  to  the  agricul- 
turalist if  I  asked  for  a  protection  with  a  view  of  propping  up  rents, 
or  for  the  purpose  of  defending  his  interest  or  the  interest  of  any 
particular  class."  Lord  Palmerston,  in  a  speech  at  the  close  of  the 
Session,  in  which  he  reviewed  the  measures  of  the  late  and  present 
ministers,  congratulated  the  government  upon  having  come  into 
office  fully  imbued  with  those  sound  principles,  "  the  enunciation 
of  which  has  excited  so  much  admiration  on  this  side  of  the  House, 
and  has  created  so  much  surprise  and  alarm  on  the  other."  *  Sir 
Robert  Peel  retorted-rin  allusion  to  lord  Palmerston's  support  of 
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the  Reform  Bill  after  his  opposkion  to  sA\  reform  in  the  t^me  of 
Mr.  Canning — that  harsh  and  intolerant  criticisms  on  the  versatile 
opinions  of  others  proceeded  with  a  very  bad  grace  from  the  noble 
lord.  It  was  insinuated  that  he  had  deluded  his  supporters  by  the 
extent  and  importance  of  the  alterations  he  had  made  in  the  Corn- 
Laws.  There  might  have  been  shades  of  difference — there  might 
have  been  occasional  dissatisfaction  and  complaint — but  he  had  the 
firm  belief  that  the  conduct  of  himself  and  his  colleagues  in  office 
had  not  abated  one  jot  of  that  confidence  on  the  part  of  their 
friends  which  cheered  and  encouraged  them  in  the  blank  regions 
of  Opposition."  Subsequent  revelations  have  shown  how  materi- 
ally sir  Robert  Peel  was  hampered  by  the  suspicions  of  his  party. 
In  his  own  Memoirs,  published  by  the  Trustees  of  his  papers,  he 
says,  "  During  the  discussions  in  parliament  on  the  Corn-Law  of 
1842  I  was  more  than  once  pressed  to  give  a  guarantee  (so  far  as 
a  minister  could  give  it)  that  the  amount  of  protection  established 
by  that  law  should  be  permanently  adhered  to;  but  although  I  did 
not  then  contemplate  the  necessity  tor  farther  change,  I  uniformly 
refused  to  fetter  the  discretion  of  the  government  by  any  such 
assurances  as  those  that  were  required  from  me."  ♦ 

The  measure  propounded  by  sir  Robert  Peel  upon  the  Corn- 
Laws  was  that  halting  between  two  opinions  which  it  was  evident 
he  himself  could  not  regard  as  a  final  settlement  of  the  question  : 
"  I  did  not  //iten  contemplate  the  necessity  for  further  change.'* 
This  measure,  like  most  compromises,  required  something  like  a 
tone  of  apology  both  to  his  friends  and  his  opponents.  But  the 
minister  was  on  far  safer  ground  when  he  came  forward  with  his 
great  financial  measure.  When  he  proposed  the  renewal  of  the 
property-tax  for  the  purpose  of  sweeping  away  a  host  of  vexatious 
and  embarrassing  duties  upon  foreign  commerce,  he  had  not  to 
defy  the  opposition  of  a  great  class-interest  such  as  that  of  the  landed 
proprietors  and  the  agriculturists.  He  would  make  many  of  the 
tax-payers  indignant,  especially  those  who  saw  in  direct  taxation 
according  to  their  means,  the  closing  of  that  door  of  escape  from 
the  general  burden  of  the  community  of  which  many  of  the  rich 
could  avail  themselves  by  parsimony  or  absenteeism.  The  minis- 
terial proposition  was  tax  upon  all  incomes  above  150/.  a  year,  not 
to  exceed  sevenpence  in  the  pound,  for  the  limited  period  of  three 
years.  The  tax,  he  said,  would  not  only  supply  the  deficit  occa- 
sioned'by  the  excess  of  expenditure  over  revenue,  but  would  justify 
such  a  large  reduction  of  commercial  taxation  as  would,  in  regard 
to  the  expenditure  of  most  individuals,  indirectly  make  np  the  tllf- 
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ference  that  was  taken  from  them  by  direct  taxation.  Out  of  a 
tariff  of  twelve  hundred  articles  sir  Robert  proposed  to  reduce  the 
duty  on  seven  hundred  and  fifty.  "  We  have  sought,"  he  declared, 
'*  to  remove  all  absolute  prohibitions  upon  the  import  of  foreign 
articles,  and  we  have  endeavoured  to  reduce  duties  which  are  so 
high  as  to  be  prohibitory,  to  such  a  scale  asjnay  admit  of  fair  com- 
petition with  domestic  produce.  In  cases  where  that  principle  has 
been  departed  from,  and  prohibitory  duties  maintained,  we  justify 
our  departure  from  the  rule  by  the  special  circumstances  of  the 
case.  With  respect  to  raw  materials,  which  constitute  the  elements 
of  our  manufactures,  our  object,  speaking  g'enerally,  has  been  to 
reduce  the  duties  on  them  to  almost  a  nominal  amount.  In  half- 
manufactured  articles,  which  enter  almost  as  much  as  the  raw 
material  into  our  domestic  manufacture,  we  have  reduced  the  duty 
to  a  moderate  amount.  And  with  regard  to  completely  manufactured 
articles,  our  design  has  been  to  remove  prohibition,  and  to  reduce 
prohibitory  duties,  so  that  the  manufactures  of  foreign  countries 
may  enter  into  a  fair  competition  with  our  own."  That  part  of  the 
financial  measure  which  revived  the  obnoxious  war  tax  upon  income 
with  all  its  original  inquisitorial  character,  and  its  unequal  opera- 
tion upon  permanent  and  upon  uncertain  revenues  was  strenuously 
opposed  in  both  Houses.  But  the  necessity  for  some  bold  measure 
for  putting  the  finances  of  the  country  upon  a  solid  foundation, 
bore  down  all  opposition  whether  in  or  out  of  parliament.  The 
commercial  and  manufacturing  interests  could  not  regard  the  new 
tariff  with  any  feeling  but  that  of  satisfaction.  The  actual  amount 
of  the  seven  hundred  and  fifty  reductions  would  not  much  exceed 
a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling,  but  an  immense  number  of  vexatious 
custom-house  restrictions  were  at  once  swept  away,  and  an  example 
was  held  up  to  foreign  nations  which  sir  Robert  Peel  believed 
would  ultimately  prevail.  The  agriculturists  were  in  a  fearful  state 
of  alarm.  Salted  and  fresh  meat,  oxen,  sheep,  and  cows,  were  to 
be  admitted  at  reduced  rates  of  duty.  There  was  a  wide-spread 
panic,  raised  upon  prophecies  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  com- 
pete with  the  foreign  grazier ;  that  meat  would  be  reduced  to  three- 
pence per  pound ;  and  that  all  who  had  stock  had  better  sell  it  as 
fast  as  possible.  This  senseless  alarm,  which  we  can  laugh  at  jn 
1862,  was  only  a  foretaste  of  the  terror  which  would  prevail  when 
a  bolder  approach  should  be  made  to  th<ise  principles  of  free 
i  trade  which,  durhu:  the  twenty  years  before  sir  Robert  PeePs 

opening  administration,  had  been  slowly  advancing,  and  which  in 
the  succeeding  twenty  years  have  changed  the  whole  character  of 
English  industry,  giving  an  impulse,  to  every  employment  ol  capital 
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and  laoour  beyond  what  the  most  sanguine  of  economists  could 
have  contemplated  as  so  immediate  and  so  permanent  a  result  of 
legislation.  After  many  debates  in  both  Houses,  the  financial  prop- 
ositions of  sir  Robert  Peel  were  carried  with  little  alteration.  The 
government  had  done  something  in  its  advance  towards  a  sound 
commercial  policy  ;  it  |iad  done  nothing,  as  some  had  expected,  to 
go  back  to  antiquated  principles,  or  to  halt  altogether  on  the  road 
of  improvement. 

Whilst  the  House  of  Commons  was  in  committee  on  the  Income 
Tax  Dill,  its  attention  was  diverted  from  the  minute  details  in- 
volved in  its  numerous  clauses  by  the  presentation  of  a  very  remark- 
able  petition.  On  the  2nd  of  May  a  long  procession  of  working 
men,  escorting  sixteen  of  their  number  bearing  a  heavy  burden, 
entered  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  load  which 
required  for  its  support  this  aggregate  amount  of  human  strength 
was  a  petition,  signed,  it  was  alleged,  by  three  millions  of  people. 
The  document  was  too  large  to  pass  through  the  folding  doors  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  it  was  necessary  to  unroll  it  to  carry 
it  into  the  House.  When  unrolled  it  spread  over  a  great  part  of 
the  fioor,  and  rose  above  the  level  of  the  Table.  The  petition  set 
forth  many  evils  of  which  the  petitioners  complained,  and  they 
dema-id.d  tha.t  the  House  of  Commons  *^do  immediately  without 
alteration,  deduction,  or  addition,  pass  into  a  law  the  document 
entitled  'The  People's  Charter.*"  Mr.  Thomas  Duncombe  pre- 
sented the  petition,  and  the  next  day  he  moved  that  the  petitioners 
should  be  heard  at  the  bar  of  the  House  in  support  of  their  allega- 
tions. The  debate  on  this  occasion  was  interesting.  Probably  its 
greatest  interest  was  a  speech  of  Mr.  Macaulay.  Of  the  six  points 
of  the  Charter,  he  said,  there  was  one  for  which  he  had  voted — the 
ballot — and  he  saw  no  reason  to  change  his  opinion  on  that  subject. 
There  was  another  point  of  which  he  decidedly  approved — the 
abolition  of  the  pecuniary  quali(ication  for  members  of  that  House. 
He  differed  from  the  Chartists  in  their  demand  for  annual  parlia- 
ments, as  he  differed  also  as  to  the  expediency  of  paying  repH'e- 
sentatives  of  the  people,  and  of  dividing  the  country  into  electoral 
districts.  He  did  not  consider  these  matters  as  vital.  They  were 
subordinate  questions  when  compared  with  that  one  question  which 
still  remained  to  be  considered.  "  The  essence  of  the  Charter  is 
Universal  Suffrage.  If  you  withhold  that,  it  matters  not  very  much 
what  else  you  grant.     If  you  grant  that,  it  matters  not  at  all  what 

else  you  withhold.     If  you  grant  that  the  country  is  lost 

My  firm  conviction  is,  that  in.  our  country  universal  suffra^  is 
Vacoonpatitile,  .not  with  this  or  that  form  of  goyernin£nt,but  with.aS 
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forms  of  government,  and  with  everything  for  the  sake  of  which 
forms  of  government  exist;  that  it  is  tntompatible  with  property, 
and  that  it  is  consequently  incompatible  with  civilization."  ♦  The 
motion  of  Mr.  Duncombe  was  rejected  by  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven  votes  to  forty-nine. 

It  was  in  this  Session  that,  after  considerable  debate  in  both 
Houses  lord  Ashley's  bill  for  restraining  the  employment  of  women 
and  children  in  mines  and  collieries  was  passed.-f  In  this  Session 
important  alterations  were  made  in  the  constitution  of  Courts  of 
Bankruptcy.  The  Court  of  Review  was  formed  of  one  judge 
instead  of  three  judges ;  and  District  Courts  of  Bankruptcy  were 
established.  This  amendment  of  the  Bankruptcy  Law  was  intro- 
duced by  the  Chancellor,  lord  Lyndhurst.  Whilst  parliament  was 
sitting,  two  infamous  assaults  were  made  upon  the  person  of  the 
Sovereign.  On  the  30th  of  May  John  Francis,  a  young  man  under 
twetity  years  of  age,  fired  a  pistol  at  the  Queen  as  she  was  return- 
ing to  Buckingham  Palace  down  Constitution  Hill,  in  a  barouche 
and  four,  accompanied  by  Prince  Albert.  Some  rumour  of  the 
intended  attempt  upon  the  Queen's  life  had  previously  reached 
the  Palace.  Her  Majesty,  thinking  of  others  rather  than  of  her- 
self, desired  that  none  of  the  ladies  in  waiting  should  accompany 
her  in  her  ride»  which  she  would  not  forego  for  ambiguous  threats 
that  had  reached  the  ears  of  the  police.  Francis,  who  had  been 
immediately  seized,  wisis  found  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  received 
the  usual  capital  sentence,  which  on  the  2nd  of  July  was  commuted 
into  transportation  for  life.  On  the  3rd  of  July  a  deformed  youth, 
named  John  William  Bean,  presented  a  pistol  at  her  Majesty,  but 
being  seized  by  a  bystander  was  prevented  firing  it.  The  mode  in 
which  the  legislature  dealt  with  offences  of  this  nature  was  com- 
pletely successful  in  putting  an  end  to  attempts  which  were  odious 
and  contemptible,  having  their  origin  in  no  feelings  of  public  or 
private  grievance,  but  were  the  results  most  probably,  in  each  of 
the  three  cases  which  had  shocked  the  public  feeling,  of  a  distem- 
pered imagination  producing  a  morbid  desire  for  notoriety.  On 
the  1 2th  of  July  sir  Robert  Peel  brought  in  a  bill  for  the  better 
protection  of  the  Queen's  person.  He  proposed  that  any  party 
not  actually  designing  to  take  away  the  Queen's  life,  but  intending 
to  hurt  her  or  alarm  her,  should  be  subject  to  transportation  for  a 
term  not  exceeding  seven  years ;  but  that  there  should  also  be 
another  punishment,  more  suitable  to  the  offence  and  more  calcu- 
lated to  repress  it — a  discretionary  power  of  imprisonment  with 
authority  to  inflict  personal  chastisement.    What.ve  have  to  guard 
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against,  said  sir  Robert  Peel,  is  not  any  traitorous  attempt  against 
the  peace  of  the  nation  by  conspiring  to  take  away  the  life  of  the 
Sovereign,  but  it  is  the  folly  or  malignity  of  wretches  who  arc 
guilty  of  acts  prompted  by  motives  which  are  scarcely  assignable. 
The  bill  was  rapidly  passed  through  all  its  stages  In  both  Houses. 

On  the  1 2th  of  August  her  Majesty  prorogued  parliament  in 
person.  The  Queen's  Speech  necessarily  adverted  to  the  great 
financial  and  commercial  measures  of  the  Session,  and  expressed 
a  trust  that  there  were  indications  of  a  recovery  from  that  depres- 
sion which  had  affected  many  branches  of  manufacturing  industry. 

In  the  debate  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Session — a  debate  which 
was  truly  a  passage-at-arms  between  lord  Palmerston  and  sir 
Robert  Peel — the  Prime  Minister  said,  that  the  non-ratification  of 
treaties  by  France,  and  her  delay  in  admitting  our  just  claims,  had 
been  the  consequences  of  that  alienation,  that  irritable  feeling, 
which  either  through  the  fault  or  the  misfortune  of  the  noble  lord 
(Palmerston)  had  been  the  result  of  his  foreign  policy.  "  This 
country,"  said  sir  Robert  Peel,  "has  no  feeling  of  hostility  towards 
France.  It  was  but  the  other  day  that  we  heard  of  the  lamentable 
death  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  the  heir  to  the  throne  of  France, 
with  deep  and  universal  regret  and  sympathy."  ♦  The  duke  of 
Orleans  was  thrown  from  his  carriage  and  killed  on  the  13th  of 
July.  Twenty  years  ago,  so  different  was  the  mode  of  transmit- 
ting intelligence  from  one  country  to  the  other,  that  the  news  of 
this  event  reached  London  by  pigeon-carriers  on  the  morning  of 
the  I4th.t  The  foreign  policy  of  the  British  government  was 
chieily  intrusted  by  sir  Robert  Peel  to  lord  Aberdeen.  M.  Guizot 
has  said  of  this  able  and  honest  member  of  the  Cabinet : — *•  Like 
Peel,  he  desired  that  peace  and  justice  should  prevail  in  the 
mutual  relations  of  States  : — better  than  any  one  else,  he  knew 
how  to  discern  and  accept  their  conditions,  and  to  employ  only 
those  means  and  that  language  which  were  calculated  to  secure 
their  predominance,  and  by  inspiring'  the  men  with  whom  he 
treated  with  conildeace  in  his  moderation  and  equity,  he  disposed 
them  to  deal  with  him  in  the  same  spirit.":^  In  the  debate  of  the 
14th  of  August,  sir  Robert  Peel  said,  *^  We  have  no  hostile,  no 
irritable  feeling  towards  France,  neither  have  we  any  fear;  we  are 
too  proud,  too  conscious  of  our  own  strength,  to  regard  the  power 
of  France  with  apprehension ;  but  we  deprecate,  for  the  interests 
of  humanity,  the  interruption  of  friendly  relations  with  that  coun- 
try." §    The  Count  de  Jamac,  who  succeeded  M.  Guizot  in  his 
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embassy  to  England,  had  an  interview  with  sir  Robert  Peel  at 
this  period,  at  which  *^  in  spite  of  his  habitual  reserve  and  laconi- 
cism,''  the  Prime  Minister  strongly  expressed  his  opinion  upon 
the  temper  of  the  French  government :  "  The  recent  policy  of 
France  has  entirely  alienated  from  you  the  party  which  sustains 
me.  No  one  more  often  than  myself  has  testified  from  its  origin 
my  respect  and  confidence  for  the  actual  government  of  France. 
I  have  supported  it  from  the  beginning  with  all  my  power  against 
tlie  convictions  and  antipathies  of  a  great  number  of  my  partisans. 
I  have  never  endeavoured  to  impede  its  march  or  augment  its 
difficulties.  But  never  have  I  foreseen  that  our  relations  would 
be  placed  in  such  a  situation  as  I  find  them  in  to-day."  Who, 
says  Count  Jarnac,  shall  fathom  the  depth  of  popular  credulity  ? 
At  this  epoch  Louis  Philippe  and  his  government  were  seriously 
accused  of  excessive  condescension  towards  England,  and  sir 
Robert  Peel  and  lord  Aberdeen  escaped  not  the  reproach  of 
extreme  complaisance  towards  France.* 

It  was  in  this  year  that  lord  Ashburton,  having  proceeded  to 
the  United  States  as  a  Special  Commissioner,  concluded  a  treaty 
which  Settled  the  question  as  to  the  boundary  between  Canada 
and  the  state  of  Maine.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  at  the  commencement 
9!  tlie  Session  of  1843,  declared  that  the  treaty  which  lord  Ash- 
burton had  concluded  at  Washington  in  August  1842,  established 
such  a  division  of  the  disputed  district  as  secured  our  British 
possessions  in  North  America,  and  at  the  same  time  preserved 
oui  military  communication  intact.  Subsequent  circumstances 
have  manifested  that  these  results  were  not  altogether  obtained  by 
1^'hat  lord  Palmerston  called  "the  Ashburton  Capitulation."  f 

On  the  day  after  the  prorogation  of  Parliament  a  proclamation 
by  the  Queen  was  issued,  setting  forth  that  in  divers  parts  of  Great 
Britain  multitudes  of  lawless  and  disorderly  persons  had  assembled 
and  with  force  and  violence  had  entered  into  mines,  mills,  and  manu- 
factories, and  by  threats  and  intimidation  had  prevented  those  em- 
ployed from  following  their  usual  occupation.  The  distress  in  the 
manufacturing  districts  had  been  most  severe  for  a  considerable 
time.  Many  employers  had  failed ;  mills  were  shut  up ;  the  poor- 
rates  were  enormously  increased ;  and  Government  was  called 
upon  to  supf)ly  that  aid  for  the  relief  of  the  distress  which  was  be-» 
yond  the  management  of  local  administrators  of  the  Poor-Law. 
The  working  people  upon  the  whole  bore  their  privations  with  pa- 
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tience  and  fortitude ;  but  in  many  places  the  Chartists  were  busy 
stirring  them  up  to  demand  higher  wages  than  the  capitalists  could 
afford  out  of  llieir  reduced  means,  although  the  workmen  perfectly 
well  knew  that  their  employers  were  fast  sinking  into  ruin.  Strikes 
were  unavailing ;  and  then  came  riot:^.  Sir  James  Graham,  the 
Home  Secretary,  encountered  the  crisis  with  decision  and  firm- 
ness. The  system  of  railroads  had  enabled  him  to  send  troops 
rapidly  to  any  scene  of  outrage,  and  their  appearance  was  sufficient 
in  any  case  to  effect  the  restoration  of  tranquillity  without  a  repe- 
tition of  such  sanguinary  collisions  as  those  of  Manchester  and 
Bristol  at  a  past  time.  Some  of  the  more  dangerous  Chartists, 
amongst  whom  was  Feargus  O'Connor,  were  held  to  bail,  and  dur- 
ing the  first  fortnight  of  October  Special  Commissions  sat  at  Staf- 
ford, at  Chester,  and  at  Liverpool,  for  the  trial  of  persons  accused 
of  riots  and  political  offences,  a  great  number  of  'whom  were  con- 
victed and  sentenced  either  to  transportation  or  to  various  terms 
of  imprisonment. 

When  jjarliament  met  on  the  2nd  of  February,  1843,  the  gov- 
ernment had  few  subjects  for  exultation,  which  were  not  more 
than  counter-balanced  by  circumstances  calculated  to  weaken  the 
confidence  of  the  country,  if  not  to  inspire  distrust  and  alarm. 
The  treaty  with  the  United  States,  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with' 
China,  the  final  success  of  military  operations  in  Afghanistan,  were 
the  favourable  topics  of  the  royal  speech  delivered  by  Commission. 
The  diminished  receipt  from  some  of  the  ordinary  sources  of  rev- 
enue, which  it  was  acknowledged  must  be  attributed  to  reduced 
consumption  caused  by  depression  of  the  manufacturing  industry 
of  the  country,  was  a  most  significant  index  of  the  continuance  of 
that  depression  which  a  few  months  before  had  produced  serious 
violations  of  the  public  peace.  There*  was  no  Amendment  pro- 
posed to  the  Address.  But  very  litdetime  was  suffered  to  elapse 
before  tlie  one  great  cause  assigned  for  the  stagnation  of  com- 
merce, for  the  languor  of  manufacturing  industry,  for  men  working 
at  half-time  or  wholly  unemployed,  was  rung  into  the  cars  of  the 
minister  in  parliament.  That  cause  had  been  most  effectually  pro- 
claimed throughout  the  country'  by  a  body  of  agitators  more  power* 
ful  in  their  wealth,  their  social  position,  their  talents,  and  their 
perseverance,  than  had  ever  before  been  banded  together  to  force' 
upon  an  unwilling  legislature  a  great  measure  of  Reform.  Against 
tliis  dreaded  Reform  was  arrayed  a  no  less  powerful  combination 
of  the  noble  and  the  exclusive  classes,  hounded  on  by  orators  and 
writers  who  took  their  stand  ujxin  the  wisdom  of  their  forefathers, 
and  despised  all  opinions  founded  upon  increasing  knowledge.    On 
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the  13th  of  February  lord  Howick  moved  for  a  Committee  to  con- 
sider so  much  of  her  Majesty's  Speech  as  referred  to  that  depres- 
sion o£  the  manufacturing  interest  of  the  country  which  had  so 
long  prevailed.  The  debate  was  continued  for  £ve  nights.  It  was 
on  the  fifth  night  that  Mr.  Cobden  uttered  one  of  those  harangues 
which,  making  no  pretensions  to  be  eloquent,  extorted  conviction 
from  a  few,  and  respect  from  many,  by  their  strong  common  sense, 
their  logical  array  of  facts,  and  their  utter  contempt  for  the  con- 
ventionalities of  party.  It  is  time,  he  said,  to  give  up  bandying 
the  terms  Whig  and  Tory  about  from  one  side  of  the  House  to  the 
other,  and  engage  in  a  serious  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the 

country "I  tell  the  righl  honourable  baronet  that  I,  for 

one,  care  nothing  for  Whigs  or  Tories ;  I  have  said  that  I  never 
will  help  to  bring  back  the  Whigs ;  but  I  tell  him  that  the  whole 
responsibility  of  the  lamentable  and  dangerous  state  of  the  coun- 
try rests  with  him/*  At  the  close  of  Mr.  Cobden's  speech  sir 
Robert  Peel  rose  with  manifest  emotion,  and  said,  **  the  honour- 
able gentleman  has  stated  here  very  emphatically,  what  he  has 
more  than  once  stated  at  the  Conferences  of  the  Anti-Corn- Law 
League,  that  he  holds  me  individually— -individually  responsible  for 
the  distress  and  suffering  of  tJie  country ;  that  he  holds  me  person- 
ally responsible ;  but  be  the  consequences  of  those  Insinuations 
what  they  may,  never  will  I  be  influenced  by  menaces  either  in 
this  House  or  out  of  this  House,  to  adopt  a  course  which  1  con- 
sider  "    The  minister  was  unable  to  complete  his  sentence, 

Mr.  Cobden  denied  that  he  had  said  that  he  held  sir  Robert  Peel 
personally  responsible.  ^'  You  did !  "  was  the  cry  from  the  minis- 
terial be  ncl>es  ;  "  You  did  ! "  said  sir  Robert  Peel.  It  was  some  time 
before  the  orator,  usually  so  calm  and  unimpassioned,  could  shake 
off  this  sensitiveness,  to  which  the  term  extraordinary  might  be 
applied,  if  it  had  not  been  associated  with  a  lamentable  event  that 
had  occurred  on  the  previous  21st  of  January,  On  that  day  Mr. 
Drummond,  private  Secretary  of  the  Minister,  was  shot  by  a  Scotch- 
man of  the  name  of  Mac  Naughten,  who  had  come  to  London 
brooding  over  some  supposed  official  injury,  and  had  mistaken  Mr. 
Drummond  for  sir  Robert  Peel.  There  was  no  political  motive 
in  this  act ;  the  man  upon  his  subsequent  trial  was  shown  to  be  a 
maniac.  But  it  produced  a  deep  impression  or.  the  mind  of  sir 
Robert  Peel ;  and  when  Mr.  Cobden  held  him  individually  respon- 
sible for  the  state  of  the  country,  he  considered  that  the  words 
were  an  incentive  to  assassination.  This  extraordinary  scene  was 
concluded  by  Mr.  Cobden  disclaiming,  am'dst  repeated  interrup- 
tions, the  meaning  which  had  been  ascribe.d  to  his  words.     He 
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declared  that  in  what  he  stated  he  intended  to  throw  the  responsi- 
bility  of  his  measures  upon  the  right  honourable  baronet  as  the 
head  of  the  government,  and  in  using  the  word  individually  he  used 
it  as  the  minister  himself  used  the  first  pronoun  when  be  said  **  I 
passed  the  tariff,  and  you  supported  roe."  The  construction  which 
Mr.  Cobden  had  put  upon  the  language  l'«e  employed  was  accepted 
by  sir  Robert  Peel.  But,  says  his  biographer,  *♦  he  accepted  the 
explanation  coldly,  and  still  maintained  an  air  of  reserved  distrust.*' 
M.  Guizot  adds,  ^*  Who  can  tell  how  much  fatal  poison  maybe  con- 
tained  in  words  uttered  without  any  evil  design  ?  "  He  repeats  a 
sentiment  which  was  expressed  in  a  speech  by  Mr.  Roebuck :  "  I 
ask  the  honourable  member  if  hd-did  not  see  the  danger  of  such 
language  ?  Passion  does  sometimes  destroy  people's  judgment." 
The  motion  of  lord  Howick  was  finally  rejected  by  a  majority  of  a 
hundred  and  fifteen. 

If  the  Corn-Laws  were  not  on  the  point  of  being  repealed,  it 
was  not  for  the  want  of  perseverance  in  their  parliamentary  op- 
posers.  The  general  subject  was  directly  and  indirectly  brought 
forward  again  and  again;  but  on  each  occasion  a  large  majority 
asserted  the  principle  of  protection.  At  the  close  of  one  debate, 
w'lich  had  lasted  five  nights  upon  a  motion  by  Mr.  Villiers,  Mr. 
Cobden  declared  that  whatever  might  be  the  fate  of  the  motion 
it  would  not  have  the  sliglitest  effect  upon  the  progress  of  public 
opinion  on  this  subject.  The  League  would  go  on  as  it  had  hitherto 
done,  and  if  there  were  any  force  in  truth  and  justice,  it  would  go 
on  to  an  ultimate  and  not  distant  triumph.  The  landed  and  agri« 
cultural  interests  were  so  much  alarmed  by  what  they  considered 
the  coquettings  of  the  government  with  free-trade,  that  when  lord 
Stanley,  as  Secretary  of  the  Colonies,  ])roposed  to  impose  a  duty 
only  of  three  shillings  per  quarter  upon  wheat  imported  from 
Canada,  the  more  sensitive  of  the  party  shrieked  out  their  horror 
of  tlie  Canadian  Corn-bill  as  a  free-trade  measure.  They  were  not 
sootlied  when  they  were  told  by  Mr.  T.  Duncombe  that  "  between 
their  pledges  to  their  constituents,  their  attachment  to  the  gov- 
ernm!>nt,  and  their  antipathy  to  the  Whigs,  they  were  in  a  most 
unpleasant  predicament.  They  smelt  a  rat ;  it  was  in  the  Canadian 
Corn-l*»ill.'*  *  Skirmishes  such  as  these  occupied  much  of  the  time 
of  the  House  during  this  Session.  The  Canadian  Corn-bill  passed 
— the  one  practical  move  towards  a  great  change  of  policy,  although 
its  supporters  did  not  clearly  see  where  their  steps  were  tending. 

Important  as  was  the  question  of  the  repeal. of  the  Corn-Laws 
with  reference  to"  the  condition  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  people, 

*  Hi^nurd,   vol.  xlix.  col.  945. 
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tiiere  were  legislators  who  could  take  a  wider  view  ol  the  circum- 
stances of  the  country  than  was  implied  in  the  one  prevailing  cry 
of  Cheap  Bread.  On  the  6th  of  April  Mr.  Charles  BuUer  moved 
an  Address  tv.  the  Queen  on  the  subject  of  Systematic  Coloniza- 
tion. His  .speech  was  a  most  able  and  comprehensive  exposition 
of  his  belief  thatihere  was  a  permanent  cause  of  the  dep>ression  of 
industry,  and  the  suffering  of  tiie  people,  in  the  constant  accumula* 
tion  of  capital  and  the  cobstanJt  increase  of  population  within  the 
same  restricted  field  of  employment.  He  proposed  Colonization  as 
a  means  of  remedying  the  competition  I)oth  of  Capital  and  Labour 
in  this  restricted  field.  He  stated  that  Emigration  had  ixx>mised 
to  be  of  little  service  until  Mr.  Wakefield  propounded  the  theory 
of  Colonization  that  goes  by  his  name.  The  great  princii^les  of 
that  theory  were,  the  sale  of  colonial  land,  and  the  ex[>enditure  of 
the  proceeds  in  carrying  ou*  labourers.  The  government  opposed 
Mr.  BuUer's  motion,  upon  the  plea  that  it  would  raise  false  hopes 
in  the  public  mind.  Mr.  Buller  withdrew  his  proposal,  but  it  was 
clear  that,  with  or  without  au  official  inquiry,  new  principles  of 
colonization  would  gradually  take  root  and  finally  produce,  in  con- 
currence with  the  rapid  development  of  the  resources  of  a  vast 
colonial  empire,  that  refuge. for  a  surplus  population  which  has 
been  attended  with  such  beneficial  results  upon  our  domestic  con- 
dition in  the  present  generation. 

At  the  beginning  o£  May  thp  agitation  iu  Ireland  for  the  Repeal 
of  the  Union  had  become  suf^ciently  formidable  to  make  a  declara- 
tion of  the  intentions  of  the  government  a  matter  of  imperative 
necessity.  In  the  House  of  Lords  the  duke  of  Wellington,  and  in 
the  House  of  Commons  sir  Robert  Peel,  expressed  a  determina- 
tion to  abide  by  the  principle  of  the  joint  Address. of  both  Houses 
in  1834 — ^^  to  maintain  unimpaired  and  undisturbed  the  legislative 
union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland."  Sir  Robert  Peel  said 
that  the  executive  government  would  rely  as  long  as  possible  on 
the  ordinary  powers  which  the  law  and  constitution  gave  them  ;  but 
that  if  the  necessity  for  increased  authority  should  arise,  they 
would  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  appeal  to  Parliament  for  addi- 
tional powers. .  He  added,  "  1  am  also  prepared  to  make,  in  my  place 
here,  the  declaration  which  was  made,  and  nobly  made,  by  lord 
Althorp,  that  deprecating  as  I  do  all  war,  but  above  all  civil  war, 
yet  there  is  no  alternative  which  I  do  not  think  preferable  to  the 
dismemberment  of  this  empire."  *  It  was  certainly  time  that  the 
government  should  speak  ouL  In  January,  at  the  weekly  meeting 
of  the  Repeal  Association,  Mr.  O'CopneU  aD&ouaced  Jhat  ''•  184^ 
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is  and  shall  be  the  great  Repeal  year."  He  abstained  from  attend- 
ance in  Parliament  to  devote  himself  to  that  system  of  political 
aeitation  which  continued  to  arrest  the  removal  of  social  evils  till 
their  overwhelming  magnitude  was  fully  manifested  in  the  great 
collapse  of  the  existing  relations  of  bmdlord  and  tenant.  The 
abuse  of  the  right  of  property  in  land  hod  long  rendered  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Irish  peasantry  inferior  to  that  of  any  other  peasantry 
in  Europe.  The  organization  for  Repeal  which  Mr.  0*Connell  had 
accomplished  was  to  be  supported  and  extended  by  the  means  of 
a  universal  subscription.  The  members  of  the  Repeal  Association 
were  to  subscribe  twenty  shillings  a  year,  but  throughout  the 
country  there  were  to  be  associate  subscribers  of  a  shilling  each, 
with  a  machinery  of  inspectors,  wardens,  and  collectors.  This 
great  sinew  of  war  thus  compelled  from  a  starving  population  was 
known  as  the  *'  Rent."  With  most  Englishmen  there  was  not  an 
utter  forgetfulness  of  some  benefits  for  his  countrymen  which 
O'Connell  had  worked  out  by  his  eloquence  and  his  persever- 
ance. But  much  of  their  respect  had  passed  into  a  profound  con- 
tempt for  the  unscrupulous  agitator,  which  those  who  could  pretty 
accurately  read  the  public  sentiment  embodied  in  such  graphic 
representations  as  that  of  **  The  Irish  Ogre  fattening  on  the  finest 
pisantry  "  ♦  Vast  assemblies  of  the  people  were  exultingly  called 
by  the  great  demagogue,  "  Monster  Meetings."  He  addressed 
thirty  thousand  people  at  Trim  on  the  i6th  of  March,  and  referred 
to  the  physical  force  by  which  he  was  surrounded  as  something 
much  more  effectual  than  idle  petitioning  of  Parliament.  Through 
the  summer  meetings  of  this  nature  were  held  in  various  parts  of 
Ireland,  where  the  same  inflammatory  language  was  repeated  by 
laymen  and  priests  with  increasing  vehemence.  Father  Mathew 
had  been  working  a  vast  change  in  the  habits  of  many  of  the  Irish 
by  the  great  Temperance  movement,  of  which  he  was  an  honest 
and  zealous  leader.  But  O'Connell  adroitly  adopted  the  Teetotal- 
ers as  the  Repealers  upon  whom  rested  the  hope  of  sweeping  away 
Saxon  domination.  On  the  15th  of  August  there  was  an  assembly 
of  which  the  lowest  estimate  of  the  number  was  half  a  million  of 
people.  During  the  previous  night,  and  from  the  break  of  day, 
the  people  had  been  marching  from  all  points  to  the  Hill  of  Tara, 
where  the  ancient  kings  of  Ireland  had  been  elected.  A  sort  of 
crown  was  prepared  which  the  Liberator  was  there  to  put  on,  and 
to  declare  to  his  people  that  the  day  was  come  when  they  should  no 
longer  be  slaves,— ^when  the  land  should  overflow  with  plenty,  and 
every  one  should  hold  his  half-acre  with  fixity  of  tenure,  and  out 
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of  its  produce  maintain  his  portion  of  a  constantly  increasing 
population.  When  the  Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  24th  of 
August,  the  Queen  in  her  Speech  noticed  these  persevering  efforts 
to  stir  up  discontent  and  disaffection  ;  and  expressed  her  earnest 
desire  to  administer  the  government  of  Ireland  in  a  spirit  of  strict 
justice  and  impartiality,  and  to  effect  such  amendments  in  the  exist- 
ing laws  as  might  improve  the  social  condition  and  develope  the  re- 
sources of  that  legislative  union.  Relying  on  the  good  sense  and 
patriotism  of  the  people,  the  Queen  called  upon  those  who  had 
influence  and  authority  in  Ireland  to  (}i$courage  a  system  of  per- 
nicious agitation.  This  moderate  declaration  of  the  government 
was  pronounced  by  O'Connell  to  l>e  *'  an  excess  of  impudence  and 
stupidity  combined."  His  dangerous  career  was  coming  to  an  end. 
A  meeting  had  been  announced  for  the  8th  of  October  at  Clontarf, 
near  Dublin.  On  the  7th  a  proclamation  was  agreed  to  by  the 
Privy  Council  at  Dublin,  which,  referring  to  the  seditious  language 
used  at  the  monster  meetings,  declared  the  proposed  assembly  to 
be  illegal.  The  demagogue  was  at  once  tamed.  He  called  the 
Repeal  Association  together ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  no  meeting 
at  Clontaff  should  take  place.  On  the  14th  Mr.  0*Connell  and 
his  principal  associates  were  arrested  on  charges  of  conspiracy, 
sedition,  and  unlawful  assembling.  The  accused  were  admitted  to 
bail ;  and  after  various  pretexts  for  Ugat  delays  of  which  they 
availed  themselves,  it  was  finally  determined  their  ^ial  should  take 
place  on  the  15th  of  January,  1844. 

At  the  prorogation  of  Parliament  the  Speaker  addressed  these 
words  to  her  Majesty,  upon  a  subject  of  great  and  permanent 
interest :  "  We  have  witnessed,  with  deep  concern,  the  unhappy 
divisions  which  have  occurred  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and 
which  have  led  to  the  secession  of  many  of  her  most  valued  minis- 
ters. We  have  endeavoured,  we  trust  successfully,  to  heal  those 
divisions,  and  to  restore  peace  to  an  establishment  which  iSr^ugbtt 
with  such  inestimable  blessings  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom."  The  "  unhappy  divisions'*  of  the  Scotch 
Church  had  been  maturing  for  nine  years,  till,  in  1843,  the  event 
occurred  which  is  known  as  "The  Disruption."  In  1834  the 
differences  which  had  existed  for  more  than  a  century  between  the 
supporters  of  lay  patronage,  long  known  as  the  ^*  Moderates,"  and 
the  opposers  of  lay  patronage,  then  recently  termed  "  Non-Intru- 
sjonists,"  assumed  a  more  important  character  than  that  of  a  war 
of  pamphlets,  by  the  Anti-patronage  party  obtaining  a  majority  in 
the  General  Assembly,  and  passing  a  measure  known  as  the  Vetp 
Act.     The  object  of  this  Act  was  to  make  it  a  law  of  the  Church 
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that  no  presentee  to  a  benefice  Was  to  be  held  fit  to  be  ordained  as 
minister  of  a  parish  unless  he  were  acceptable  to  a  majority  of  the 
parisliioners.  The  mode  of  collecting  the  opinions  of  a  congregation 
was  this  :  The  Presbytery,  when  a  presentee  laid  his  presentation 
before  them,  appointed  him  to  preach  twice  in  the  church,  and  they 
also  appointed  a  day  for  **  moderating  in  a  call,"  or,  in  other  words,  | 

for  receiving  dissents.     If  a  majority  of  the  male  heads  of  families  .^^ 

in  communion  with  the  church  dissented,  the  presentee  was  rejected 
as  an  unfit  person.  In  1839  *hc  question  of  a  presentation  to  the 
parish  of  Auchterarder,  in  Perthshire,  which  had  been  agitated  in 
the  ecclesiastical  courts,  where  the  decision  of  the  Presbytery 
against  the  presentation  waS  confirmed,  was  finally  decided  on 
appeal  in  the  House  of  Lords  against  the  Presbytery.  There  was 
another  case,  that  of  .Strathbogie,  in  which  this  important  question 
was  agitated  under  somewhat  different  circumstances,  but  in  which 
the  decisions  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  courts  were  also  at 
variance.  The  formal  disruption  of  the  .Scotch  Church  took  place 
at  the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  on  the  i8th  of  May,  1843, 
when,  before  the  roll  of  members  was  made  up,  Dr.  Welsh,  who 
had  been  Moderator  of  the  preceding  Assembly,  read  a  protest 
against  the  constitution  of  the  Assembly  signed  by  120  ministers 
and  73  lay  elders.  Those  who  had  signed  the  protest  and  their 
adherents  then  left  tHe  Assembly  in  a  body,  and  constituted  in 
another  place  ^  The  General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland."  Of  this  Assembly  Dr.  Chalmers  was  chosen  as 
Moderator.  On  the  23rd  of  May  the  disruption  was  completed,  by 
the  scceders  and  many  other  clergymen  who  were  members  of  the 
Assembly  signing  **  An  Act  of  Separation  and  Deed  of  Demis- 
sion,"  wjiich  completely  cut  thera  off  from  the  benefits  as  well  as 
burdens  of  the  Establishment  **  Whatever  previous  differences 
of  opinion  existed,  and  whatever  objections  there  were  to  a  body 
such  ■»»  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  entitled 
to  legislate  and  adjudicate  for  its  own  interest  and  according  to  its 
own  feelings,  being  exempt  from  the  control  of  the  courts  of  law, 
the  sacrifice  of  emolument  and  station  thus  made  elicited  general 
respect  and  sympathy,  and  was  creditable  to  the  sincerity  of  those 
who  made  it."  *  The  intervention  of  the  legislature  by  pajjsing 
"An  Act  to  remove  doubts  respecting  the  admission  of  Ministers 
to  benefices  "  presents  one  of  many  examples  of  the  difficulty  of 
legislating  for  unity  in  ecclesiastical  establishments  when  con- 
scientious scruples  lead  to  separation.  The  Free  Church  pursued 
its  course  perfectly  indifferent  to  the  operation  of  a  measure  which 
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was  expected  **  to  restore  religious  peace  in  Scotland."  That  peace 
was  best  promoted  by  leaving  a  people  keenly  alive  to  all  questions 
of  religious  liberty  to  follow  the  impulses  of  their  own  feelings,  in 
making  an  adequate  provision  throughout  the  land  for  a  zealous 
and  able  body  of  ministers  chosen  and  supported  ui^on  the  volun- 
tary principle.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  there  was  a  secession 
from  the  Church  of  Scotland  a  century  before  the  great  difference 
which  resulted  in  the  Veto  of  1834.  This  seceding  body  was  called 
the  "  United  Secession  Church."  There  was  a  smaller  body  of 
seceders  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  who  formed  the  "  Relief 
Church.''  In  1847  these  two  bodies  coalesced  and  became  the 
**  United  Presbyterian  Church.**  They  now  constitute  a  most  ex- 
tensive organization,  comprising  nearly  a  fourth  of  the  congre- 
gations of  Scotland. 

An  important  statute  affecting  the  Church  of  England  wa& 
passed  in  the  session  of  1.843.  ^^  ^^  ^^  Act  for  increasing  the: 
means  of  spiritual  instruction  in  populous  parishes,  by  making  a 
portion  of  tlie  revenues  of  the  Church  available  for  th^  endowment 
of  additional  ministers.  The  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  for 
England  were  empowered  to  borrow  600,000/.  from  the  governors 
of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty  for  the  purpose  o^  forming  districts  lor 
spiritual  purposes  in  populous  parishes  with  the  consent  of  the' 
bisliop  of  the  diocese,  each  such  district  to  be  permanently  endowed 
and  to  become  a  new  parish  upon  a  new  church  being  consecrated. 
The  patronage  of  such  new  districts  or  parishes  might  be  conferred, 
either  in  perpetuity  or  for  one  or  nK>re  nominations,  on  any  person 
or  persons  contributing  to  the  permanent  endowment  of  the  min- 
ister or  toward  providing  a  church  or  chapel  for  the  use  of  the' 
inhabitants.  The  vast  extension  of  church-building  in  this  country, 
beyond  the  precedent  of  any  former  tim^,  may  to  a  considerable 
extent  be  attributed  to  this  brief  but  important  enactment. 

The  Annalist  of  1843  says  that  bis  na/rative  of  public  events 
would  be  very  imperfect  if  he  did  not  include  some  particular  no- 
tice of  three  popular  movements  in  three  different  quarters  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  In  one  chapter  of  the  "Annual  Register,"  we 
findj  therefore,  the  history  of  the  Repeal  agitation  in  Ireland,  of 
the  Secession  from  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  of  the  Rebecca 
riots  in  South  Waies.  There  is  no  parity  of  interest  in  the  abor- 
tive efforts  to  destroy  the  legislative  union  of  two  nations ;  in  t\it 
great  schism  in  an  established  church ;  and  in  what  is  dignified  by 
the  name  of  an  insurrection  for  the  removal  of  turnpike-gates. 
Yet  if  the  historian  were  to  consult  only  his  own  fancy  in  recofdii^ 
what  is  picturesque,  the  riots  in  Wales  Would  furnish  a  much  more. 
Vol.  VIII.— 23 
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Bpirit-stirringrrecord  tbaii  the  roost  elaborate  descriptioD  of  the  po|v 
Hlar  cercmoDials  of  the  Hill  of  Tara»  or  of  the  procession  of  seced- 
ing ministers  from  St  Andrew's  Church  through  the  streets  of 
Edinburgh  to  Canon  mills  Hall,  four  abreast  We  must  tell  the  story 
of  Rebecca  and  her  daughters  as  briefly  as  we  can  under  the 
temptation  it  affords  for  graphic  details.  It  is  recorded  that 
when  the  first  turnpike  upon  '*  the  ancient  highway  and  post- 
road  leading  from  London  to  York  and  so  into  Scotland " 
was  established  in  i663»  the  toll  was  so  unpopular  that  *'  the 
mob  "  broke  the  toll-gates.  *^  The  mob  "  is  rather  a  loose  term 
to  apply  to  the  drovers,  swineherds,  pack-liorse  carriers,  and 
waggoners,  of  the  days  of  Charles  II.,  who  would  rather  have 
floundered  through  roads  described  in  the  first  Turnpike  Act 
as  ''  almost  impassable  and  very  dangerous  to  his  majesty's  liege 
people,"  than  pay  the  somewhat  heaN-y  toll  which  the  Act 
prescribed.  But  even  in  those  very  insecure  times,  when  the 
parish  constable  was  the  chief  instrument  for  preserving  the  peace 
of  the  realm,  we  hear  of  no  general  insurrection  in  Middlesex,  or 
Hertford,  or  Cambridge,  or  Huntingdon,  to  pull  down  the  toil -gates 
and  injure  the  toll-keepers.  At  the  beginning  of  ]&43,  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Pembroke  and  Caermarthen,  there  suddenly  appeared  at 
nightfall  a  body  of  horsemen  under  the  command  of  a  leader  who 
wore  a  femaje  dress,  and  who  was  generally  surrounded  with  a 
body-guard  in  similar  costume.  These  were  Rebecca  and  her 
daughteFSy  and  their  commission  was  derived  from  the  following 
verse  in  the  twenty-fourth  chapter  of  Genesis :  ^  And  tliey  blessed 
Rebecca,  and  said  unto  her,  Tliou  art  our  sister,  be  thou  the  moth- 
er of  thou.saxids  of  millions^  and  let  thy  seed  possess  the  j^a/e  of 
those  which  hate  them."  Rebecca  was  ubiquitous ;  for  wherever 
there  was  a  gathering  lor  the  purpose  of  a  nocturnal  assemblage, 
there  was  a  Rebecca.  Amidst  the  blowing  of  horns  and  the  firing 
of  guns  such  a  body  of  men  would  arrive  at  a  turnpike  gate,  and 
immediately  proceed  to  break  the  gate  into  fragments,  saw  off  the 
posts  close  to  the  ground,  and  pull  down  the  toll-house.  This  re- 
markable combination  soon  extended  to  all  the  South  Welsh  coun- 
ties, with  the  exception  of  Brecknockshire.  The  disturbances 
were  not  confined  to  any  peculiarly  obnoxious  locality.  There 
was  one  indiscriminate  onslaught  upon  the  turnpike  srstem,  and 
so  successful  were  these  operations  during  the  F«pring  and  summer 
that  neariy  all  the  roads  in  the  autumn  were  practically  toll  free. 
When  bodies  of  ^orant  and  lawless  men  feel  their  physical 
strength,  they  are  easily  induced  to  believe  that  this  power  is  suflB- 
cient  tabid  defiance  to  the  law,  for  the  removal  of  every  supposed 
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grievance.  The  local  magistrates  were  unable  to  contend  with  Re- 
becca ;  and  Rebecca  was  very  soon  set  up  as  an  authority  to  provide 
summary  redress  against  Poor  Laws,  and  Tithes,  and  heavy  rents, 
and  all  other  evils  which  small  occupiers  of  land,  little  elevated 
above  the  condition  of  common  labourers,  believed  themselves 
peculiarly  subjected  to.  On  the  loth  of  June  a  large  body  marched 
into  Caermarthen,  consisting  of  some  thousands  on  foot  and  three 
,  hundred  on  horseback.  Their  purpose  w^is  to  pull  down  the  work- 
.  house.  Their  excesses  were  stopped  in  the  middle  of  their  career 
of  destruction  by  the  arrival  0{  a  troop  of  cavalr)'  who  had  ridden 
thirty  miles  without  drawing  bit.  The  whole  province  was  grad- 
ually falling  into  the  condition  of  the  worst  parts  of  Ireland. 
Intimidation  by  threatening  letters  had  become  general ;  land- 
owners, clergymen,  and  magistrates  were  kept  in  terror  of  thq^ven- 
geance  of  Rebecca;  the  law  was  so  utterly  suspended  that  when 
an  old  woman  who  kept  a  turnpike  gate  was  deliberately  shot  by 
one  of  the  rioters,  and  the  fact  of  her  murder  was  distinctly  mac^ 
out  to  a  coroner's  jury,  they  returned  a  verdict  that  she  died  from 
suffusion  of  blood  which  produced  suffocation.  The  government 
at  last  sent  down  a  large  body  of  troops  into  Wales,  and,  what 
was  equally  serviceable,  they  also  sent  a  detachment  of  that  active 
and  intelligent  body,  the  London  Police,  who  were  everywhere  en- 
gaged in  tracing  the  secret  agencies  by  which  this  extraordinary 
"  conspiracy  had  been  conducted.  A  Special  Commission  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  trial  of  the  offenders,  and  three  of  the  leaders  wens 
sentenced  to  transportation.  The  Turnpike  Acts  in  force  in 
Wales  were  in  many  instances  oppressive  and  unequal,  A  govern- 
ment Commission  of  Inquiry  was  appointed  to  examine  intp  tKe 
operation  of  these  laws,  and  into  the  other  causes  of  disturbance. 
Ignorance  and  poverty  were  at  the  root  of  the  matter ;  but  the  es- 
pecial object  of  the  Rebecca  organization  ceased  to  be  a  cause  of 
complaint  and  agitation,  after  the  passing  of  an  Act  in  the  next 
Session  of  Parliament  for  the  Consolidation  and  Amendment  of 
the  laws  relating  to  Turnpike  Trusts  in  South  Wales. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

General  Sir  Charles  Napi«r. — War  in  Scindaw— Destruction  of  Emaun-Ghur.— Battle  of 
Meffiee.-<- Annexation  of  Sdnde.-'Napier  the  beneficent  Admmittrator. — Gwalior.— 
Recall  of  Lord  Ellenboroush^— Trial  of  O'Conoell. — Debates  on  Com  Laws  in  the 
Session  of  1844. — Position  of  Sir  Robert  Peel. — Renewal  of  the  Bank  Charter.— 
Regulation  of  Labour  in  Factories. — Lord  As^iley's  ten-hours*  Clause  rejected. — 
Debates  on  Susai^Dnties. — Opening  Letters  by  the  Secretary  of  State. — Reports  cf 
Committees.  —  Lady  Hewlet's  bequest.  —  0*ConocU*s  Sentfence  .  reversed  by  the 
House  of  Lords. — Difference  with  France  on  the  treatment  of  the  British  Consul  at 
Tahiti.— Visit  of  King  Louis  Philippe  to  the  Queen. — P.-ince  de  Joinville*s  Paraph- 
let  on  the  Naral  Forces  of  France. 

In  Trafalgar  Square,  under  the  shadow  of  the  Nelson  Column, 
is  a  statue  of  "  Charles  James  Napier,  General."  The  inscription 
bears  that  it  was  "  erected  by  Public  Subscription,  tl^  most  numer- 
ous Contributors  being  Private  Soldiers."  This  renowned  war- 
rior is  ordinarily  termed  "  Conqueror  of  Scinde.'*  By  the  side  of 
this  figure  was  erected,  also  by  public  subscription,  a  statue  of  one 
of  the  scientific  benefactors  of  the  liuman  race,  Edward  Jenner. 
That  statue  has  been  removed  to  Kensington  Garden.  An  objec- 
tion was  raised  that  one  wliose  science  hatl  so  materially  conduced 
to  the  prolongation  of  life,  and  to  the  consequent  increase  of  the 
population  of  the  world,  was  somewhat  out  of  place  in  his  close 
proximity  to  a  great  soldier — especially  great  in  the  estimation  of 
the  **  Private  Soldiers  "  whom  he  had  led  to  triumph — whose  voca- 
tion was,  according  to  the  belief  of  an  ancient  poet,  "  to  ease  the 
earth  of  her  too  numerous  sons."  But  the  "  Conqueror  of  Scinde," 
taking  a  broad  and  just  view  of  his  career,  was  a  promoter  of  civili- 
zation, by  which  alone  the  earth  is  adequately  peopled  ;  and  thus  he 
had  also  a  claim  to  be  recorded  as  a  benefactor  of  mankind  in  his 
suQce.ssful  endeavour  to  make  his  conquest  a  source  of  good  to  the 
conquered  people.  He  was  the  just  and  beneficent  Administrator 
of  Scinde.  His  "victories  of  Peace/'  are  "not  less  renowned 
than  those  of  War."  He  was  the  warlike  instrument  of  injustice ; 
but  the  aggression,  which  resulted  in  triumphs  as  brilliant  and  as 
decisive  as  any  other  of  the  wonderful  events  of  the  career  of  the 
British  in  India,  may  be  received  as  a  remarkable  addition  to 
the  many  instances  of  danejers  and  difficulties  overcome,  as  if 
some  sj'>ecial  working  out  of  the  decrees  of  a  superintending  Provi- 
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dence,  which  does  not  permit  the  supremacy  of  a  dominant  nation 
lor  the  gratification  of  its  own  ambition,  but  through  that  agency 
carries  forward  the  great  law  of  Progress. 

Scinde,  a  country  capable  of  an  almost  boundleds  'increase  of 
agricultural  and  commercial  wealth,  having  the  river  which  bears 
its  name  (as  well  as  that  of  Indus)  Hoiving  through  its  whole  extent, 
was,  in  1842,  under  the  rule  of  a  body  of  despotic  nobies,  the 
Ameers,  who  about  seventy  years  before  had  dispossessed  tlte  legit- 
imate sovereigns.  The  original  inhabitants,  who  groaned  beneath 
the  yoke  of  these  cojiquerors,  cultivated  the  fields  less  for  them- 
selves than  for  their  tyrannous  masters,  to  whom  tlie  land  was 
little  better  than  a  hunting  ground,  whilst  their  idea  of  government 
was  simply  that  of  exacting  tribute  by  their  fierce  military  retain- 
ers, the  BeloQchees.  Whatever  were  the  relations  of  these  rulers 
to  the  people  whom  they  misgoverned,  the  BHtish  authorities  in 
India  imd  repeatedly  entered  into  treaties  with  them,  and  in  the 
treaty  of  1820  these  words  were  used :  **  The  two  contracting  par- 
ties mutually  bind  themselves  from  generation  to  generation  never 
to. look  with  the  eye  of  covetoiisness  on  the  possetisions  of  each 
other."  But  the  passage  of  troops  through  Scinde  was  necessary 
for  carrying  on  the  war  with  Afghanistan.  The  Ameers  remon^ 
strated,  but  were  comi>elled  to  yield.  Something  more  was  re- 
quired by  a  subsequent  treaty.  Kurrachee  ajad  Tatta  were  ceded 
to  the  British,  with  power  to  station  troops  the'ne ;  and  the  free  nav* 
igation  of  the.  Indus  was  stipulated  ad  another  condition  of.  our 
friendship.  At  an  earlier  period  some  of  the  Ameers  had  express- 
ed their  fears  that  Scinde  was  gone — '*  the  English  had  seen  the 
river.*'  After  he  had  withdrawn  from  Gliuznee,  and  when  the  ter* 
ror  of  the  British  name  was  no  longer  sufficient  to  command  a  com- 
pliance with  enforced  engagements,  the  Ameers  began  to  manifest 
hostile  designs.  Sir  Charles  Napier,  having  learned  that  they  had 
assembled  an  army  of  twenty-five  thousand  men,  resolved  upon  a 
direct  and  immediate  act  of  hostility,  instead  of  allowing  them  to 
gain  time  by  delays  and  negotiations.  He  <*  had  permission,"  he 
has  said,  "from  the  Governor-General  to  assemble  an  immeitse 
force  to  impose  his  final  treaty ;  "  he  told  the  Governor-General  it 
could  be  done  with  the  troops  he,  Napier,  already  conimanded. 
Boldness,  and  promptitude  in  this  short  war  effected  more  than  un- 
limited reinfoPceraents,  Eraaun-Ghur,  in  the  desert  of  Beloochis- 
tan,  was  a  stronghold  where  the  mercenaries  of  the  Ameers  could 
gather  together,  safe  from  pursuit.  Napier  resolved  to  attack  this 
fortress,  whither  upon  his  approach  a^  large  body  of  troops  wer& 
inarching.    But  having  a^c^rt^ined  that  th^  3eloofibets  had  mutia 
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Bied  and  turned  back  upoa  reaching  the  wilderness  where  there 
was  no  water,  he  saw  that  a  march  of  eight  days  from  the  Indus 
was  impossible  for  a  numerous  army.  On  the  night  of  the  5th  of 
January,  1843,  ^^  commenced  a  perilous  adventure.  Witfi  three 
hundred  and  sixty  of  the  32nd  Queen *s  regiment  on  camels,  with 
two  hundred  of  the  irregular  cavalry,  with  ten  camels  laden 
with  provisions  and  with  eighty  carrying  water,  he  set  forth  to 
traverse  this  arid  waste,  defying  the  armed  bands  on  every  side. 
After  a  few  days  the  camels  which  drew  the  howitzers  were  unable 
to  draw  them  over  the  sand-liills,  and  the  unshrinking  Irish  sol- 
diers took  their  place.  When  the  fortress,  which  no  European 
eye  had  before  seen,  was  reached,  it  was  found  deserted.  The 
go%'ernor  had  fled  with  his  treasure,  but  he  had  left  immense  stores 
of  ammunition  behind.  Napier  resolved  to  destroy  Emaun-Ghar  ; 
and  having  mined  it  in  twenty-four  places,  by  a  simultaneous  ex- 
plosion ail  the  mighty  walls  of  the  square  tower,  which  stood  as  it 
were  the  monarch  of  the  vast  solitude,  crumbled  into  atoms,  and  the 
wild  bands  who  went  forth  to  plunder  and  harass  the  populous 
Scinde,  had  to  retire  still  further  into  the  desert.  Napier  and  his 
hardy  companiohs,  after  undergoing  great  privatioiis  on  their 
march  back  by  a  different  route,  rejdined  the  main  army  on  the 
23rd  near  Hyderabad.  In  the  House  of  Lords  in  1844,  upon  a 
motion  for  the  thanks  of  Parliament  to  Sir  Charles  Napier  and  his 
army,  the  duke  of  Wellington  said  that  the  march  to  Emaun-Ghur 
was  one  of  the  most  curious  military  feats  which  he  had  ever 
known  to  be  i>erformed,  or  had  ever  perused  an  account  of. 

The  British  Resident  at  Hyderabad  was  Major  Outram.  On 
the  1 2th  of  February,  the  Ameers  with  one  exception,  the  Ameer 
of  KhyrpoBC,  signed  the  treaty  which  in  the  previous  December 
had  been  tendered  to  them,  and  which,  as  was  to  have  been  ex- 
pected from  its  hard  conditions,  they  had  evaded  signing.  '  This 
was  Lord  Ellenborough's  **  final  treaty,"  which  Napier  w^as  to  have 
imposed  upon  them  by  an  immense  force.  The  day  after  the  sig- 
nature Major  Ontram  was  attacked  in  the  Residency  by  eight  thou- 
sand Betoochees.  He  had  onlv  a  hundred  foot-soldiers  with  him. 
In  the  river,  however,  there  were  two  War  steamers.  To  these  he 
effected  his  retreat,  by  presenting  a  bold  front  to  his  assailants, 
whilst  the  guns  of  the  steamers  swept  the  flanks  of  the  pursuers. 
With  the  loss  only  of  three  men  killed  and  t^vo  wounded  the  gallant 
officer  joined  the  main  army.  The  force  which  Napier  commanded 
could  scarcely  however  be  termed  an  army,  if  that  name  is  to  be 
applied  only  to  a  large  body  of  soldiers.  It  consisted  of  four 
Iwindred  British  of  the   zsad,  and  two  thousand  two  ^lundretf 
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t^poys  and  other  native  troops.    The  Z2nd  were  under  the  com- 
jnand  of  Colonel  Pennefather,  a^name  of  renown  in  the  Crimean 
war.     The  artillery  consisted  of  twelve  guns.     With  this  force  the 
battle  of  Meanee  was  fought  on  the  I7lh  of  February.     On  this 
day  Napier  wrote  in  his  journal,  "  It  is  my  first  battle  as  a  com- 
mander :  it  may  be  my  last.     At  sixty,  that  makes  little  difference  ; 
but  my  feelings  are,  it  shall  be  do  or  di&P     Whatever  deeds  have 
been  done  by  heroic  Englishmen  under  the  inspiration  of  duty 
never  was  there'  a  greater  deed  of  warfare  than   the  victory  of 
Meanee,  which  was  won  by  two  thousand  six  hundred  men  against 
twenty-two  thousand.    The  Beloochees  were  posted  on  a  slope  be- 
hind tlie  bed  of  the  river  Fulailee,  which  was  for  the  most  part 
dry.     The  half-mile  between  the  two  armies  was  rapidly  passed ; 
the  bed  of  the  river  was  crossed ;  up  the  slope  ran  the  intrepid 
$(2ud,  and  from  the  ridge  looked  down  upon  the  Beloochees  ''  thick 
as  standing  corn.''     The   Beloodiees  covering  their  heads  with 
Jbeir  large  dark  shields,  and  waving  their  bright  swords  in  the  ^un^ 
rushed  with  frantic  gestures  upon  the  front  of  the   22Rd.     Tlie 
Irish  soldiers,  with  shouts  as  loud  and  shrieks  as  wild  and  fierce 
as  theirs,  met  them  with   tlie  bayonet,  and  "  sent  their  foremost 
inasses  rolling  back  in  blood.''  *     The  native  infantry  came  up ; 
the  artillery  took  a  commanding  position,  and  mowed  down  the 
Beloochees  with  round-shot  and  canister.     Upon  the  slope  went 
on  the  deadly  conflict  for  three  hours,  the  assailants  rusiiing  ujy 
wards  against  an  enemy  who  resolutely  held  his  ground,  the  gaps 
in  his  ranks  being  closed  up  as  fast  as  they  were  made.     The  re- 
sult was  at  one  time  uncertain.     The  greater  number  of  the  £u* 
lopean  officers  were  killed  or  wounded.     Napier  was  in  the  thick 
of  the  fight,  and  though  surrounded  by  enemies  was  unharmed. 
Had  he  fallen,  there  would  have  been  a  tale  to  be  told  of  rashness 
courting  destruction.      Like   Nelson,  his  daring  was  his  safety ; 
but  then  it  was  under  the  direction  of  his  genius.     He  saw,  what 
the  eye  only  of  a  great  commander  can  see,  the  opportunity  for 
closing  a  doubtful  struggle  by  one  decisive  blow.     He  ordered  a 
charge  of.  cavalry.     Defying  the  guns  on  the  top  of  the  ridge,  the 
chosen  band  of  horsemen  charged  right  into  the  enemy's  camp. 
Those  who  had  so  long  stood  firm  on  the  hill  fell  into  confusion. 
The  22nd  and  the  sepoys  gained  the  ridge,  and  drove  the  Beloochees 
over.     The  mighty  host  of  the  Ameers  was  thus  beaten  by  a  hand- 
ful of  troops  led  on  to  victory  by  one  who  had  gained  his  experi- 
ence in  the  great  battles  of  the  Peninsula ;  by  one  who  knew  that 
large  masses  of  men,  however  brave  and  strong,  are  comparatively 
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weak  unless  their  movements  are  directed  by  some  master-mind, 
bold  in  the  conception  of  his  plans,  cool  in  their  execution,  and 
having  all  the  resources  of  strateg^y  at  his  command  at  the  instant 
when  all  would  be  lost  by  ignorance  or  incertitude. 

Sir  Charles  Napier  followed  up  his  victory  the  next  day  by  a 
message  sent  into  Hyderabad  that  he  would  storm  the  city  unless 
it  surrendered.     Six  of  the  Ameers  came  out,  and  laid  their  swords 
at  his  feet.      He  returned  their  jewelled  weapons  to  the  humbled 
chiefs.     He  refused  to  intrude  upon  their  privacy  by  occupying 
their  splendid  palaces,  heroically  abiding  in  his  humble  tent.  There 
was  another  enemy  yet  unsubdued — Shere  Mahomed  of  Meerpoor. 
On  the  24th  of  March  Napier,  who  had  been  reinforced  and  had 
now  five  thousand  troops,  attaclced  this  chief  who  had  come  with 
twenty  thousand  Beloochees  before  the  walls  of  Hyderabad  to  re- 
cover the  city.     It  was  a  hard-earned  victory,  which  was  followed 
Up  by  the  British  occupation  of  Meerpoor.    The  spirit  of  the 
Jieloochees  was  so  broken  that  after  two  slight  actions  in  June, 
when  Sliere  Mahomed  was  routed  and  fled  into  the  desert,  the  war 
was  at  an  end.     Scinde  was  annexed  to  the  British  ]X)ssession5, 
and  Sir  Charles  Napier  was  appointed  its  Governor     He  ruled  the 
country  for  four    years.     He  saw  the  gi-eat  natural  resources  of 
Scinde;  and  he  led  the  way  in  rendering  them  available  for  com- 
mercial purposes  by  costly  public  works.     The  great  branch  of  the 
Indus  was:  opened  to  restore  the  fertility  of  Cutch.     A  gigantic 
pier  was  constructed  at  Kurrachee,  by  which  a  secure  harbour  was 
formed;  and  now  the  port-  is  connected  with  the  Indus  by  a  rail- 
way.    He  made  the  revenue  ol  the  province  sufficient  to  support 
the  expenditure  for  its  civil  and  political  administration:     Bu( 
above  all,  he  made  the  native  population  }>rosper<)us  and  contented 
under  the  British  rule.     The  state  of  the  people  under  his  wise 
government  is  thus  described  by  the  historian  of  the  Scinde  >varr 
*'  The  labourer  culdvates  in  security  his  land ;  the  handicraftsman, 
no  longer  dreading  mutilation  of  his  nose  or  ears  for  demanding 
rethuneration  for  his  work,  is  returning  from  the  countries  to  which 
be  had  fled,  allured  back  by  good  wages  and  employment.'    Young 
girls  are  no  longer  torn  from  their  families  to  fill  the  zenanas  of  tli« 
great,  or  sold  into  distant  slavery.     Th€  Hindoo  merchant  and 
Parsee  trafficker  pursue  their  vocation  with  safety  and  confidence; 
and  even  the  proud  Beloochee  warrior,  not  incajmble  of  noble  sen- 
timents, though  harsh  and  savage,  remains  content  with  a  govern- 
ment which  has  not  meddled  with  his  riirht  of  subsistence,  but  only 
ciianged  his  feudal  lies  into  a  peaceful  and  warlike  dependence. 
He  has,  moreover,  become  personally  attached  to  a  conqueror 
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whose  prowess  he  has  felt  in  battle,  and  whose  justice  and  gener- 
osity he  has  experienced  in  peace*"  *  The  best  proof  that  this 
high  praise  is  not  exaggerated  is  furnished  by  the  fact  that  during 
the  great  period  of  danger  through  which  we  have  passed,  when  so 
many  enemies  of  the  British  power  raised  their  heads  in  revolt, 
Scinde  was  faithful. 

The  close  of  the  year  1843  was  marked  by  another  great  mili- 
tary success  in  India.  The  state  of  Gwaliorwas  in  1804  placed 
under  the  protection  of  the  British  government.  The  successor  of 
the  Rajah  who  died  in  1843  ^^  ^  minor,  and  a  Regent  was  ap- 
pointed, with  the  approbation  of  the  Governor-General.  The  Re- 
gent was  expelled  by  the  Mahrattas,  and  the  British  Resident  was 
insulted.  Lord  EUenborough,  to  whom  war  appeared  a  noble  pas- 
time in  which  an  amateur  might  laudably  indulge,  immediately  sent 
sir  Hugh  Gough  from  Agra,  with  fourteen  thousand  troops;  and  on 
the  29th  of  December  he  fought  the  battle  of  Maharajpoor,  when 
the  Mahrattas  were  defeated  with  great  loss.  On  the  same  day 
Major-General  Grey  also  defeated  the  Mahrattas  at  Punniar.  The 
usurping  government  immediately  submitted,  and  the  strong  for- 
tress of  Gwalior  was  occupied  by  a  British  governor.  These  war- 
like proceedings,  however  brilliant  and  successful,  were  not  accept- 
able to  the  majority  in  the  direction  of  the  East  India  Company. 
In  Parliament,  on  the  2ist  of  April,  1844,  sir  Robert  Peel,  in  aor 
swer  to  a  question  put  to  him  by  Mr.  Macaulay,  said,  "  I  beg  10 
state  that  on  Wednesday  last  Her  Majesty^s  Government  received 
a  communication  from  the  Court  of  Directors,  that  they  had  exer- 
cised the  power  which  the  law  gives  them  to  recall  at  their  will  and 
pleasure  the  Governor-General  of  India."  There  were  loud  cheers 
from  the  Opposition  benches.  Mr.  Macaulay  then  stated  that  he 
should  not  now  bring  forward  a  motion  of  which  he  had  given 
notice,  respecting  the  occupation  of  Gwalior.  In  the  House  oi 
Lords  the  duke  of  Wellington  declared  that  the  Government  had 
not  concurred  in  the  measure  adopted.  There  was  a  prevailing 
opinion  in  Parliament  and  in  the  country  that  the  recall  of  a  Gover- 
nor-General upon  their  sole  authority  was  a  dangerous  power  to  be 
entrusted  to  the  Court  of  Directors ;  nevertheless  there  was  a 
feeling  that  India  would  be  safer  under  sir  Henry  Hardinge,  who 
had  seen  too  much  of  war  to  be  inflated  by  its  **  pride,  pomp,  and 
circumstance." 

When  the  Session  of  Parliament  \vzs  opened  by  the  Queen  on 
the  1st  of  February,  1844,  there  was  a  State  trial  proceeding  in 
Ireland,  which  excited  more  attention  throughout  the  country  even 
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than  the  royal  speech.     This  speech  could  not  avoid  an  indirect 
reference  to  the  circamstances  which  had  placed  Daniel  O'Conndl 
and  seven  others  at  the  bar  of  their  country.     It  was  the  fifteenth 
day  of  this  trial  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  in  Ehiblin.    At  this 
remarkable  juncture  her  Majesty  said  to  the  Lords  and  Commons — 
and  she  uttered  these  words  with  a  marked   emphasis — "  At  the 
close  of  the  last  Session  of  Parliament,  I  declared  to  you  my  firm 
determination  to  maintain  inviolate  the  Legislative  Union  between 
Great   Britain  and    Ireland.     I  expressed  at   the   same  time  my 
earnest  desire  to  co-operate  with  Parliament  in  the  adoption  of  all 
such  measures  as  might  tend  to  improve  the  social  condition  of 
Ireland,  and  to  develope  the  natural  resources  of  that  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom.     I  am  resolved  to  act  in  strict  conformity  with 
that  declaration.'*     It  was  the  f2th  of  February,  the  twenty-fourth 
day  of  the  trial,  when   O'Connell  and  the  other  traversers  were, 
under  various  counts  of  the  indictment,  found  guilty  of  conspiracy. 
As  the  Queen's  speech  could  not  offer  "observations  on  events  in 
Ireland,  in  respect  to  which  proceedings  are  pending  before  the 
proper  legal  tribunal,"  so  the  attack  uixin  the  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment, which  was  inevitable,  could  not  be  opened  with  propriety 
whilst  the  great  legal  issue  was  in  suspense.     But  on  the  13th  of 
February  the  question  was  raised  in  both  Houses.     The  marquis 
of  Normanby  moved  a  resolution  pledging  the  House  of  Lords  to 
examine  into  the  causes  of  the  discontent  prevalent  in  Ireland,  and 
to  carry  into  effect  the  true  principles  of  Union  by  securing  to  that 
country  equal  rights.     After  two  nights*  debate  the  resolution  was 
rejected  by  175  votes  against  78.    In  the  House  of  Commons^  lord 
John  Russell  moved  for  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House  on  the 
state  of  Ireland.     The  debate  was  continued  for  nine  nights,  Mr. 
O'Connell  himself  taking  a  part  in  it.    It  would  be  wearisome  to  alir 
tempt  to  follow  its  course,  even  in  the  barest  outline.     Perhaps 
the  most  impressive  as  well  as  the  most  truthful  sentiment  uttered 
was  contained  in  the  conclusion  of  sir  Robert  Peel's  speech :  **  I 
do  earnestly  trust  that  the  influence  of  public  opinion,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  laws,  may  control  this  agitation — may  convince  those 
who  are  concerned  in  it,  that  they  are  prejudicing  the  best  interests 
of  Ireland — impeding  its  improvement,  preventing  the  application 
of  capital,  and  liindering  the  redress  of  those  grievances  which  can, 
I  think,  be  better  redressed  by  the  application  of  individual  enter- 
prise than  by  almost  any  legislative  interference.     I  have  the  firm- 
est conviction  that,  if  there  were  calmness  and  tranquillity  in  Ire- 
land, there  is  no  part  of  the  British  dominions  which  would  make 
«uch  rapid  progress  as  that  country ;  for  I  know  that  there  are  fa- 
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cUitiefi  for  improvement,  opportunities  foe  litiprovemtnt,  ^('hSch 
ivoald  make  that  advance  more  rapid  uhan  that  of  any  other  part  of 
our  empire.  I  do  hope — and  I  will  conclude  by  expressing  that 
earnest  hope, — that  this  agitation  and  all  its  evil  consequences  may 
be  permitted  to  cease."  *  On  the  division  on  the  23rd  of  February 
tlie  numbers  for  lord  John  Russell's  motion  were,  225, — ^against  it 
324.  The  sentence  against  Mr.  O'Connell  was  not  pronounced  till 
the  30th  of  May,  when  he  was  adjudged  to  be  imprisoned  for 
twelve  months ;  to  be  fined  2000/.  y  and  to  be  bound  in  his  own 
recognizances,  and  by  two  sureties,  to  keep  the  peace  for  seven 
years.  The  other  persons  convicted,  widi  the  exception  of  one 
not  brought  up  for  judgment,  were  sentenced  to  nine  months'  im- 
]>risonment,  and  to  a  fine  of  50/.,  with  smaller  sums  for  their  own 
recognizances,  with  sureties,  to  keep  the  peace  for  the  like  terms  of 
seven  years. 

When  sir  Robert  Peel  met  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  Ses- 
sion of  1S44,  he  was  enabled  with  justice  to  take  a  i^vourable  view 
of  the  condition  of  the  country  as  the  best  justification  of  his  finan- 
cial policy  of  1842.  There  had  been  a  disposition,  he  said,  to  draw 
too  hasty  a  conclusion  as  to  the  operation  of  the  great  change  in 
the  Customs'  Duties.  The  Government  had  asked  for  time 
properly  to  )udge  what  would  be  the  effect  of  that  alteration.  It 
was  now  admitted  that  there  was  a  material  improvement  in  some 
branches  of  manufacture.  With  regard  to  Revenue,  he  was  en- 
abled to  state  that  the  course  of  deficiency  had  been  suspended, 
and  that  the  revenueof  the  current  year  would  be  amply  sufficient 
to  meet  the  existing  charges.  He  explicitly  declared  that  he  had 
not  contemplated,  and  did  not  contemplate,  an  alteration  in  the 
preseat  Corn-Laws.  Neither  on  account  of  the  price  of  corn,  nor 
on  account  of  variations  in  that  price,  was  he  led  to  form  a  more 
unfavourable  opinion  with  respect  to  the  operations  of  the  existing 
law,  than  he  entertained  at  the  time  when  he  proposed  it. 

The  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  people  was  attributed 
by  members  of  the  Opposition  less  to  the  measures  of  the  Govern- 
ment  than  to  the  effects  of  a  plentiful  harvest.  To  this  cause  may 
be  ascribed  the  diminished  agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn- 
Laws.  But  the  League  held  firmly  together,  and  continued  its 
salutary  course  of  endeavouring  to  enlighten  the  public  upon  the 
permanent  results  of  those  laws.  During  the  Session  there  were 
two  formal  discussions  on  the  subject  of  Protection  to  Agriculture. 
Mr.  Cobden,  on  the  12th  of  March,  moved  for  a  Committee  ta.inr 
qvire  iolo-  the  effects  of  protective  duties  on  agricultural-  tenauti 
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and  labourers.  Th«  motion  was  negatived  by  a  majorit}'  of  91. 
On  the  25th  of  June,  Mr.  Villiers  proposed  Resolutions  which 
contemplated  the  total  repeal  of  the  Corn-Law.  These  Resolu- 
tions, after  a  debate  of  two  nights,  were  rejected  by  a  majority  of 
204.  In  this  debate,  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  Session,  sir  Robert 
Peel  maintained  his  determination  to  stand  by  the  existing  law. 
He  avowed  himself  an  advocate  for  protection  to  agriculture,  not 
for  the  sake  of  the  landlords,  but  from  a  conviction  of  the  evils 
which  the  sudden  removal  of  protection  would  inflict  upoji  general 
interests,  domestic  and  colonial.  He  looked  to  those  general  in- 
terests ;  he  looked  especially  to  Ireland,  of  which  agriculture  was 
the  great  staple. 

The  principles  avowed  and  the  measures  proposed  by  sir 
Robert  Peel  in  his  legislative  career  must  be  viewed  under  two 
aspects.  He  is  the  minister  of  expediency,  holding  a  party  to- 
gether by  deference  to  the  opinions  of  the  majority  that  placed 
him  in  p>ower,  and  in  this  capacity  we  may, always  trace  in  his 
speeches  some  evasion  of  the  logical  points  of  a  controversy — some 
inclination  to  skirmish  on  the  outside  of  the  field  of  debate  instead 
of  encountering  the  risks  of  a  general  conflict  of  principles.  Thus 
he  always  deals  with  the  question  of  Protection,  and  especially  of 
Protection  to  Agriculture.  His  adversaries  tell  him  again  and 
again  that  he  is  speaking  against  his  own  convictions.  Mr.  Villiers 
closed  the  debate  of  the  25th  of  June,  by  saying  that  sir  Robert 
Peel  had  just  made  a  speech  with  which  the  agriculturists  were 
well  pleased ;  but  he  had  made  the  same  sort  of  speech  for  them 
in  1839,  and  had  thrown  them  overboard  afterwards,  because  the 
state  of  the  season  and  the  distress  of  the  people  had  made  it 
indispensable  to  give  some  relief  to  the  country:  the  same  thing 
would  happen  again.  Mr.  Milner  Gibson  averred  that  sir  Robert 
•  Peel  would  not  say  that  he  meant  to  make  Protection  permanent, 
but  his  will  must  give  law  to  his  party,  for  they  could  not  make  a 
Ministry  without  him.  As  a  party-leader  we  must  therefore  regard 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  when  he  deals  with  questions  upon 
which  the  majority  appeared  to  be  irrevocably  committed.  Now 
and  then,  indeed,  there  was  a  slight  indication  tliat  the  powerful 
minister,  under  some  pressure  of  circumstances,  might  think  for 
himself  and  risk  the  consequences  of  an  independent  judgment. 
The  extreme  Protectionists  were  occasionally  restless  and  suspi- 
cious under  his  reserved  and  cautious  demeanour.  There  were  men 
amongst  them  quite  ready  to  become  their  leaders  in  the  character 
ol  advocates ;  but  the  doubt  always  arose — could  they  govern  as 
statesmen?    The  nation. forbad/e  tb*  experimefit  in  its  support  of 
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the  temperate  Conservatism  of  sir  Robert  Peel.  Those  who  sus- 
pected more  than  ever  that  he  was  losing  the  '*  undoubting  mind  " 
of  a  party-leader,  could  not  affirm  that  he  was  acting  against  a 
secret  conscientious  belief  that  should  have  urged  him  forward 
with  or  without  his  following.  For  him,  the  abandonment  of  Pro- 
tection was  not  a  purely  scientific  question.  Representative  Gov- 
ernment imposed  upon  him,  for  a  time  at  least,  the  inevitable 
distinction  between  speculation  and  action.  Essentially  different 
was  the  course  of  the  minister  when  some  great  policy  could  be 
safely  treated  without  reference  to  the  chances  of  a  division. 
When  such  an  occasion  arose,  the  timid  partisan  threw  ofiE  his 
trammels  and  became  the  confident  legislator. 

The  question  of  the  renewal  of  the  Bank  Charter  furnished 
such  an  opportunity,  which  real  statesmanship  knew  how  to  seize. 
He  was  now  consistently  acting  upon  principles  which  he  had 
tardily  adopted  \i\yon  conviction  a  quarter  of  a  century  before. 
Considering,  he  said,  the  part  which  he  took  in  1819  in.  terminating 
the  system  of  inconvertible  paper-currency,  and  in  re-establishing 
the  ancient  standard  of  value,  it  would  be  to  him  a  source  of  great 
personal  satisfaction,  if  he  should  obtain  the  assent  of  Parliament 
to  proposals,  which  were  in  fact  the  complement  of  these  measures, 
which  were  calculated  to  guarantee  their  permanence  and  to  facil- ' 
itate  their  practical  operation.  He  chiefly  looked  forward  as  the 
result  of  these  proposals  to  the  mitigation  or  termination  of  evils 
such  as  had  at  various  times  afflicted  the  country,  in  consequence 
of  rapid  fluctuation  in  the  amount  and  value  of  the  medium  of  ex- 
change. The  leading  proposals  which  he  submitted  to  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  6th  of  May,  were,  briefly,  as  follows : — to  con- 
tinue for  a  limited  time,  under  certain  conditions,  the  privileges  of 
the  Bank  of  England ;  to  provide  by  law  that  the  Bank  should  be 
divided  into  two  departments,  one  confined  to  the  iFsue  and  circu- 
lation of  notes,  the  other  to  the  conduct  of  banking  business  ;  to 
limit  the  amount  of  securities  upon  which  it  should  be  lawful  for 
the  bank  to  issue  Promissory  Notes  payable  upon  demand ;  to 
provide  that  a  weekly  publication  should  be  made  by  the  Bank  of 
the  state  both  of  the  circulation  and  the  banking  departments. 
With  regard  to  other  banks  the  issue  of  promissory  notes  payable  to 
bearer  on  demand  was  prohibited  to  any  bank  not  then  issuing  such 
notes,  or  to  any  bank  hereafter  to  be  established  ;  and  the  banks 
of  issue  that  were  to  continue  were  to  be  subject  to  limitations  of 
the  extent  of  issue,  and  to  various  regulations,  including  the  weekly 
ptrblication  of  the  amount  of  notes  issued.  The  bill  founded  on 
•if  Robert  PeePs  Resolutions  was  carried,  with  vtry  slight  oppo&i- 
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tion,  through  both  Houses.  M.  Guizot  says,  "  he  keenly  enjoyed 
that  success ;  and  delighted  to  speak  of  his  Bank  act  as  one  o£ 
the  most  important  achievements  of  his  public  life.  Perhaps 
because  it  was  one  of  those  in  which  he  most  fully  succeeded  in 
obtaining  the  object  which  ^vas  ever  present  to  his  roind — the 
imion  of  scientific  truth  with  practical  efficiency."  *  Eighteen 
years  have  gone  by  since  the  passing  of  this  measure;  and  un- 
questionably its  "practical  efficiency  "  has  often  been  tested  m 
times  of  improvident  speculation.  On  the  other  hand,  whilst  the 
advocates  for  unlimited  pai>er  currency  maintained  that  the  ^*  scien- 
tific truth  "  shackled  all  the  oj^erations  of  industry,  which  would 
have  flourished  with  less  risk  under  a  perfectly  free  system  of 
banking,  more  sober  economists  could  not  suppress  their  belief 
that,  in  a  season  of  commercial  collapse,  the  Bank  Act  increased 
the  difficulties  of  the  crisis,  and  made  a  season  of  pressure  become 
a  ^easpn  of  ruin  to  a  far  wider  class  than  that  of  rash  speculators. 
..In  the  Session  of  1843  the  Ministry  had  brought  forward  a 
measure  for  the  Regulation  of  Labour  in  Factories,  which  em- 
braced a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  education  of  the  children  em-- 
ployed  in  the  large  and  increasing  establishments  where  the  cot- 
ton, flax,  wool,  and  silk  manufactures  were  carried  on.  These 
education  clauses  produced  an  outcry  throughout  the  kingdom, 
equally  strong  from  Churchmen  and  from  Dissenters  ;  so  that  the 
Government  was  compelled  by  the  hostility  of  sects  and  parties  to 
make  no  provision  at  all  for  the  proper  training  of  a  class  of  chil 
dren  who,  with  a  very  few  exceptions  in  the  case  of  some  enlight- 
ened millowners,  were  left  in  their  ignorance  and  evil  habits  to 
grow  up  into  brutalized  and  dangerous  men  and  women.  Sir  James 
Graham,  who  had  assiduously  laboured  in  the  construction  of  an 
efficient  plan  of  factory  education,  was  thus  compelled,  after  his 
measure  had  been  four  months  under  discussion  in  Parliament,  to 
announce  that  he  would  not  in  that  Session  press  the  education- 
clauses  in  the  Factories  Bill.  He  had  made  alterations,  he  said, 
which  had  not  abated  the  hostility  of  the  Dissenters ;  the  Church 
had  not  given  him  any  very  cordial  support;  and  without  general 
concord  and  co-operation  the  Bill  would  be  inoperative,  and  would 
engender  religious  strife  and  animosity.  Early  in  the  Session  of 
1844  sir  James  Graham  again  introduced  a  Bill  for  the  Regulation 
of  Labour  in  Factories ;  but  the  education  clauses  of  the  former 
Bill  were  now  dropped  ;  and,  without  any  provision  whatever  for 
education,  the  sole  object  aimed  at  was  a  proper  limitation  of  the 
hours  of  employmentior  women  and  children.    The  House  was  in. 
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Committee  on  this  Bill  on  the  15th  of  March,  when  upon  th^ 
discussion  of  the  interpretation  clause  which  defined  the  word 
"Night,"  and  the  word  "Meal-time,"  lord  Ashley  proposed  an 
amendment,  **  that  the  word  *  night '  shall  be  taken  to  mean  frOni 
six  o'clock  in  the  evening  to  six  o'clock  in  the  following  morning; 
and  that  the  word  meal-time  '  shall  be  taken  to  mean  an  interval 
of  cessation  from  work,  for  the  purpose  of  rest  and  refreshment, 
at  the  rate  of  two  hours  a  day ;  with  a  view  to  effect  a  limitation 
of  the  hours  of  laboirr  to  ten  in  the  day."  Sir  James  Graham  op- 
posed this  amendment,  which  he  asserted  would  seriously  affect 
the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  country,  reducing  the  returns  un 
capital,  and  involving  a  diminution  of  wages  to  the  amount  of 
twenty-five  per  cent.  The  government  Bill  proposed  to  retain  the 
existing  term  of  twelve  hours  of  factory  labour,  extending  protec- 
tion to  females  and  yoiing  persons.  Sir  Robert  Peel  maintained 
that  the  opposite  suggestion  for  the  limitation  of  labour  to  teil 
hours  for  females  and  young  persons,  would  produce  a  limilatiori 
to  ten  hours  for  male  adults  also.  The  most  'irgent  argument  that 
sir  Robert  Peel  used  was  founded  upon  statistical  facts.  The  ex- 
ports of  the  cotton,  linen,  silk,  and  woollen  manufactures  of  the 
country  amounted  to  thirty-five  millions  sterling  out  of  forty-four' 
millions  of  all  British  manufactures  exported ;  so  that  five-sixths 
of  the  exported  manufactures  of  this  country  would  be  subjected 
to  a  new  law,  which  was  to  provide  that  it  would  not  be  legal  to 
labour  at  them  for  more  than  fifty-nine  hours  instead  of  sixty-nine 
hours  a  week ;  the  Saturday  being  proposed  by  lord  Ashley  to  re- 
main without  alteration.  There  would  thus  be  two  hundred  and 
fifty  <}ays  in  a  year,  of  which  the  woiiting.  hours  being  reduced  fi^onr 
twelve  to  ten,  there  would  be  five  hundted  hours  less  labour  dur- 
ing fifty-two  weeks,  which  woi^  be  equtv^ent  to  a  loss  of  Seven- 
weeks'  working  time.  Singular  were  some  of  the  arguments  by 
which  lord  Ashley's  proposal  was  supported.  Lord  John  Russell, 
for  example,  would  vote  for  it  in  the  hope  that  a  limitation  in  the 
hours  of  labour  would  compel  us  to  resort  to  additional  supplies 
of  foreign  com  to  counteract  the  effect  of  falling  ^vages.  The  gov-- 
emment  were  defeated,  lord  Ashley  carrying  his  amendment  by 
one  hundred  and  sevientj-nine  votes  against  one  hundred  and 
seventy.^  Sn-  James  Graham  said  that  the  proposed  alteration, 
when  the  eighth  clause  came  to  be  discussed,  couhl  be- considered 
in  a  more  substantive  form.  The  next  night  lord  Ashley  stated 
that  he  should  so  word  his  clause,  that  for  two  years  the  limitation' 
srhould  be  for  eleven  hours,  and  that  after  that  period  the  ten' 
hours'  restriction  should  take  effect.     On  the  22nd,-  when  the  for-'' 
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emment  strongly  opposed  the  amendment  of  their  Bill  in  this 
modified  shape,  the  debate  was  terminated  by  two  divisions,  one  of 
which  was  contradictory  of  the  other.  Upon  the  proposal  to  fill 
up  the  blank  in  the  clause  with  the  word  *'  twelve,"  one  hundred 
and  eighty-three  voted  in  favour  of  the  motion,  and  one  hundred 
and  eighty-six  against  it«  The  House  again  dividing  on  the  mo- 
tion that  the  blank  be  filled  up  with  the  word  '^  ten,"  for  the  motion 
there  were  one  hundred  and  eighty-one  votes,  against  it  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-eight.  In  various  and  complicated  shapes  this 
question  continued  to  be  discussed  for  two  months,  till  on  the  13th 
of  May,  sir  Robert  Peel,  having  declared  that,  estimating  that  a 
ten  hours'  Bill  would  strike  qH  thirty-«ix  tliousand  pounds  a  week 
from  the  wages  of  those  employed,  and  believing  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  government  to  take  a  comprehensive  view  of  all  the  great 
interests,  commercial,  political,  social,  and  moral,  of  ail  classes,  he 
would  resist  the  wishes  of  the  factory  operatives  in  order  to  pro* 
mote  their  welfare.  **  I  protest,*'  he  said,  "against  the  doctrine, 
that  we  are  to  concede  because  it  is  the  popular  will.  If  we  are 
satisfied  that  it  is  not  for  the  popular  interests,  then  it  is  our  pain- 
ful but  necessary  duty  to  resist.  If  this  House  be  of  a  diilerent 
opinion — if  you  are  satisfied  that  you  must  make  this  great  experi- 
ment on  labour — or  if  you  think  concession  is  inevitable,  and  that 
you  must  give  way  to  the  wishes  and  feelings  of  the  people — be  it 
so  I  But  I'f  you  take  that  course,  and  if  you  resolve  (as  you  cannot 
but  do  in  consistency)  }o  pursue  it,  you  must — I  say  it  with  all  re- 
spect— ^you  must  do  so  under  other  auspices,  and  under  guides 
who  can  trace  a  clearer  and  a  better  way  than  can  the  present  ad- 
ministration.'' This  very  plain  intimation,  ^hich  the  biographer  of 
sir  Robert  Peel  describes  as  *' using  his  right  with  a  somewhat  un- 
gentle haughtiness,"  produced  its  natural  effect.  The  House  re- 
jected the  ten  hours'  clause  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty-eight,  and  the  government  Bill  was  passed. 

The  question  of  the  Sugar  Duties,  which  was  formerly  debated 
less  on  financial  grounds  than  on  moral  and  religious,  lias  now  lost, 
in  the  equalization  of  duties  between  colonial  and  foreign  sugar,  the 
interest  which  once  attached  to  the  strong  repugnance  of  a  great 
party  to  admit  slave-grown  sugar.  Upon  commercial  grounds  there 
were  also  two  parties,  whose  interests  and  principles  were  strongly 
opposed.  The  West  India  interest  resisted  that  enlargement  of 
the  area  of  supply  which  would  result  from  the  admission  of  any 
other  than  colonial  sugar.  With  them  went  the  formidable  Anti- 
slavery  party.  The  Free-Traders,  constantly  protesting  against 
the  preference  of  colonial  over  foreign  sugar,  had  against  them  the 
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great  band  of  enthusiasts  who  regarded  slave-grown  sugar  as  the 
abomination  which  every  good  housewife  ought  to  resist,  by  sui> 
porting  that  monopoly  of  the  West  India  proprietors  which  was 
quite  insufficient  to  supply  the  demand  in  this  country,  and  there- 
fore kept  all  sugar  dear.  The  government  in  1844  still  held  to  the 
principle  of  a  differential  duty ;  but  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, on  the  3rd  of  June,  proposed  an  ai)atement  of  the  duty  on 
foreign  sugar  provided  it  was  the  produce  of  free  labour.  Upon  a 
proposition  of  Mr.  Miles,  a  conservative  member,  for  reducing  the 
duty  upon  British  plantation  sugar  to  20s,  per  cwt.  instead  of  24$'., 
and  foreign  free-grown  sugar  to  30J.,  the  government  were  defeated 
by  a  majority  of  two  hundred  and  forty-one  against  two  hundred 
and  twenty-one.  This  division  was  a  great  crisis  for  the  ministry. 
The  division  took  place  on  a  Saturday  morning.  On  the  Sunday  a 
Cabii^et  Council  was  held,  and  on  the  Monday  sir  Robert  Peel, 
amidst  intense  excitement,  called  upon  the  House  to  reconsider  its 
decision,  of  which  important  consequences  might  be  the  result. 
This  was  to  declare,  in  words  that  could  not  be  mistaken,  that  if 
he  were  to  continue  in  office  he  must  have  the  full  and  untram- 
melled suppoi"t  of  the  party  he  represented.  The  House  did  recon- 
sider, reversing  its  decision  by  a  majority  of  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  against  two  hundred  and  thirty-three.  It  was  on  the  occasion 
of  this  debate  that  Mr.  Disraeli,  with  a  more  marked  hostility 
towards  sir  Robert  Peel  than  he  had  before  displayed,  adverted  to 
the  former  opinions  of  the  Prime  Minister,  when  he  said  that  he 
had  never  entered  into  the  Anti-slavery  cry,  and  would  never  enter 
into  the  cry  of  "Cheap  Sugar."  "  Npw  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  had  adopted  certain  opinions  of  a  very  decided  character 
with  respect  to  slavery ;  and  he  told  the  House  cheap  sugar  was  of 
such  importance  that  the  existence  of  his  ministry  depended  upon 
it,  and  that  the  character  of  his  supporters  must  be  sacrificed  to 
secure  his  ministry.  Twenty-four  months  had  only  elapsed,  and 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  came  forward  with  a  detestation  of 
slavery  in  every  place— except  in  the  benches  behind  him*  If  the 
Anti-slavery  repugnance  were  only  a  little  more  prevalent — if  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  did  not  expect  upon  every  division,  and 
at  every  crisis,  that  his  gang  should  appear,  and  the  whip  should 
sound  with  that  alacrity  which  he  understood  was  now  prevalent — 
it  would  be  a  little  more  consistent  with  the  tone  which  he  assumed 
with  respect  to  the  slave-trade,  and  with  that  which  was  now  the 
principal  subject  of  discussion." 

The  great  questions,  financial  and  social,  whose  decision  was. to 
have  a  permanent  influence  upon  the  progress  of  improvement, 
Vol.  VIII.— 24. 
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produced  little  excitement  beyond  the  walls  of  parliament  conn 
pared  with  one  ministerial  act,  which  startled  the  nation  for  awhile 
and  then  quickly  passed  into  oblivion.  The  British  people  are,  as 
they  ought  to  be,  excessively  jealous  of  any  secret  and  apparently 
despotic  exercise  of  power  by  the  executive  government.  The 
power  of  issuing  a  warrant  from  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
opening  of  letters  at  the  Post  Office  had  been  ej^ercised,  under  the 
sanction  of  the  law,  from  the  very  first  formation  of  that  institution. 
It  was  the  express  condition  in  the  preamble  to  the  early  Acts  of 
Parliament  relating  to  the  Post  that  the  government  should  have 
this  power.  In  subsequent  statutes  the  power  had  been  confirmed, 
with  certain  modifications,  even  as  recently  as  at  the  accession  of 
Queen  Victoria.  There  could  be  no  question  about  the  law  of  the 
case,  and  the  power  had  been  exercised  by  Secretaries  of  State  of 
all  parties,  without  any  apprehension  that  in  a  discreet  use  of  thia 
right  they  had  violated  the  great  principles  of  English  liberty; 
from  Mr.  Fox  to  lord  John  Russell  they  believed  that  such  a  power 
was  necessary  to  the  safety  of  the  State.  On  the  14th  of  June  Mr. 
Thomxs  Duncombe  presented  a  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons 
from  Serafino  Calderara,  Joseph  Mazzini,  W.  J.  Linton,  and  Wm. 
Lovett,  complaining  that  their  letters  had  been  opened  at  the  Post 
Office.  Sir  James  Graham  stated  that,  under  the  power  of  the  act 
of  1837,  which  consolidated  previous  laws,  he  had  given  a  warrant, 
no  longer  in  existence,  to  open  the  letters  of  one  of  the  petitioners, 
whom  he  did  not  wish  to  name.  On  the  24th  of  June  Mr.  Dun- 
combe moved  for  a  Committee  of  Inquir}*,  which  was  refused  by  a 
majority  of  forty-four.  For  some  weeks  the  country  became  agitated 
with  a  prevailing  belief  that  no  letters  were  safe  ;  that  there  was  an 
extensive  spy-system  conducted  within  an  inner  chamber  of  the 
Post  Office.  There  were  few  who  did  not  to  some  extent  adopt 
the  declaration  of  the  four  petitioners,  "  that  they  considered  such 
a  practice,  introducing  as  it  did  the  spy-system  of  foreign  states, 
as  repugnant  to  every  principle  of  the  British  constitution,  and 
subversive  of  the  public  confidence  which  was  so  essential  to  a 
commercial  country."  This  was  indeed  a  fertile  theme  for  journ« 
alists  and  caricaturists.  Continental  nations  looked  on  with  aston- 
ishment at  the  ebullition  of  popular  rage  at  an  act  which  appeared 
to  them  the  simplest  and  most  natural  course  of  a' government  to 
pursue.  They  were  accustomed  to  much  stronger  displays  of 
bureaucratic  power.  Sir  James  Graham,  it  soon  became  andei^ 
stood,  had  thus  endeavoured  to  trace  the  intrigues  of  one  'dis- 
tinguished foreign  enthusiast,  whose  designs  he  was  powerless  to 
repress  in  a  country  where  aliens  were  subjected  to  no  stringent 
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8iipervi»ioQ.  Wisely  did  the  ministers  resolve  at  last,  that  the  dis- 
closures of  all  the  facts  in  a  full  inquiry  was  the  best  mode  of 
setting  themselves  right  in  public  opinion.  On  the  2nd  of  July  sir 
James  Graham  expressed  his  anxiety  for  inquiry  ;  and  when  Mr. 
Duncombe  moved  again  for  a  Committee,  the  suspected  Secretary 
of  State,  whilst  proposing  that  the  Committee  should  be  secret, 
moved  that  it  should  consist  of  nine  persons,  none  of  whom  should 
be  connected  w^ith  office,  and  five  of  whom  should  be  selected  from 
the  Opposition.  This  fairness  went  far  to  disarm  the  public  hos- 
tility. In  August  the  Committee  made  their  KeporL  It  is  a  most 
interesting  and  elaborate  review  of  the  history  of  the  practice,  from 
the  time  of  the  statute  of  Anne  in  i^i,  to  that  of  its  exercise  in 
1844.  The  Committee  reported  that  the  general  average  of  the 
warrants  during  the  present  century  did  not  much  exceed  eight  a 
year.  A  similar  Committee  was  formed  in  the  House  of  Lords. . 
Their  Report  showed  that  since  1822,  one  hundred  and  eighty  two 
warrants  had  been  issued,  averaging  about  eight  per  annum  j  two- 
'thirds  of  which  had  been  for  the  purpose  of  tracing  persons  ac- 
cused of  offences,  or  of  tracing  property  embezzled  by  suspected 
offenders.  The  warrants  for  detention  of  letters,  at  periods  when 
the  circumstances  of  the  country  seemed  to  threaten  public  tran- 
quillity, had  scarcely,  upon  an  average  of  twenty-one  years, 
exceeded  two  warrants  annually  in  Great  Britain.  After  the  pub- 
Ij^tioq  of  these  Reports  the  people  were  effectually  tranquillized  ; 
the  advertisers  of  secure  envelopes  and  anti-Graham  wafers  ceased 
to  find  customers ;  the  law  remained  unaltered.  There  was  a  gen- 
erous motive  for  the  indignation  expressed  at  the  opening  of  the 
letters  of  Sefior  Mazzini,  for  it  was  understood  that  be  was  the 
o^e  petitioner  to  whom  the  warrant  of  sir  James  Graham  applied. 
It-w^s  said  that  this- warrant  was  issued  at  the  instance  of  the 
Sardinian  minister.  The  duke  of  Wellington,  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  declared  that  he  was  enabled  to  state  that  there  was  no 
foundation  whatever  for  such  a  rumour.  The  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  related  that  the  warrant  to^open 
and  detain  letters  addressed  to  Mazzini  was  issued  on  the  ist  of 
March  and  was  cancelled  on  the  3rd  of  June  ;  that  representations 
had  been  made  to  the  government  that  plots,  of  which  he  was  the 
centre,  were  carrying  on  upon  British  territory  to  excite  an  insur- 
rection in  Italy;  that  the  information,  calculated  to  frustrate  this 
attempt,  which  was  deduced  from  the  letters  so  opened,  was  com- 
municated to  a  fpr^n  power ;  JDUt  the  information  so  communi- 
cated was  not  of  ^  nature  to  compromise,  and  did  not  compromise^ 
tbf  sa^y  QJ  arMr>  indiy  du^l  within  iht  reach  of  that  ioreigu  .powet^ 
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nor  was  it  made  known  to  that  power  by  what  means,  or  from  what 
source,  such  information  had  been  obtained. 

An  Act  of  this  Session  for  the  **  Regulation  of  Suits  relating  to 
Meeting-Houses  and  other  Property  held  for  Religious  Purposes 
by  persons  dissenting  from  the  United  Church  of  England  and 
Ireland,'*  was  a  measure  of  justice  promoted  and  carried  through 
by  the  Government.     In  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second  there  was 
a  bequest  of  certain  manors  in  York  in  trust  to  support  "godly 
preachers  of  Christ's^  holy  gospel."    The  lady  Hewlct,  who  made 
this  bequest,  was  a  dissenter,  and  the  terms  '*  godly  preachers  "was 
sufficient  to  indicate  that  the  bequest  xv^s  not  intended  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Church  of  Engtend ;  neither  could  the  sect  of  Uni- 
tarians which  afterwards  arose  have  been  held  as  "  godly  preach- 
ers '*  in  the  seventeenth  ceatury.     But  after  the  lapse  of  many 
years  the  Trinitarian  secretaries  to  which  lady  Hewlet  belonged, 
gradually  became  Unitarians.      Other  dissenters,  however,  held 
that  those  in  possession  had  no  legal  right  to  the  benefit  of  the 
bequest,  having  forfeited  it  when   they  abandoned  the  doctrine 
which  she  considered  that  of  "  Christ's  holy  gospel."    After  a  suit 
of  fourteen  years,  and  an  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords,  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Court  of  Chancery  was  confirmed,  that  the  Unitarians 
were  excluded  from  the  bequest,  and  that  the  Trinitarian  Protes- 
tant dissenters  ought  to  be  the  possessors  of  the  property.     To 
put  an  end  to  the  recurrence  of  similar  disputes,  lord  Lyndhurst* 
brought  in  a  bill,  which,  however,  was  strenuously  opposed  in  and 
out  of  parliament.     The  principal  object  of  the  Bill  was  to  confirm 
in  the  full  possession  of  their  establishments  any  society  of  Protes- 
tant dissenters  which  had  been  in  possession  of  them  for  twenty 
years.    The  bishop  of  London  opposed  the  Bill,  on  the  ground 
that  it  legalized  the  use  of  chapels  for  purposes  entirely  contrary 
to  that  for  which  they  were  founded.    But  there  was  another  object 
in  the  Bill  which  provoked  a  wider  opposition.     Previous  to  a 
statute  of  1 813,  the  exceptions  to  the  Act  of  Toleration  which  Ex- 
clusively affected  Unitarians  had  continued  in  force ;  in  repealing 
these  exceptions  the  Legislature  had  not  made  the  Act  retrospec- 
tive.    It  was  the  intention  of  the  present  Bill  to  give  Unitarians  as 
firm  a  possession  of  their  ancient  property  as  of  that  which  they 
had  acquired  since  the  statute  of  1813.     This  measure  generally 
was  denounced  by  certain  portions  of  what  is  called  the  Religious 
World  as  being  solely  for  the  benefit  of  a  sect ;  which  other  sects, 
suspending  their  own  differences  to  unite  against  a  community, 
rich  and  intelligent  indeed,  but  a  mere  fraction  as  to  its  numbers,— 
d6n6unced  as  standing  outside  the  pale  of  Christianity.    Neve^ 
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theless  in  both  houses  the  Bill,  with  an  alteration  of  the  term  of 
occupancy  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  years,  was  passed  by  large 
majorities. 

The  actual  prorogation  of  parliament  was  deferred  for  a  month 
later  than  was  required  by  the  exigencies  of  public  business.  On 
the  9th  of  August  lord  John  Russell  took  a  survey  of  the  general 
condition  of  the  country,  his  speech  being  remarkable  for  the 
absence  of  party  spirit.  Sir  Robert  Peel  recapitulated  the  meas- 
ures of  the  Session,  which  he  said  was  distinguished  for  important 
and  efficient  legislation.  The  House  of  Commons  then*  adjourned 
to  the  5th  of  September.  The  House  of  Lords  was  engaged  in 
one  of  the  most  important  functions  of  that  body,  that  of  being  a 
Court  of  Law  in  the  last  resort.  Mr.  OConnell  and  the  other 
prisoners  had  appealed  for  a  reversal  of  their  sentence  upon  a 
Writ  of  Error.  The  judges  of  the  English  courts  were  referred  to 
by  the  Lords  for  their  opinions.  Six  of  the  eleven  counts  were 
decided  by  all  of  nine  judges  to  be  bad  or  informal ;  seven  of  the 
judges  held  that  the  judgment  must  stand,  as  the  Irish  judges 
alone  could  know  upon  how  much  of  the  verdict  they  had  grounded 
their  sentence.  The  peers  were  now  to  decide.  The  people  both 
of  Ireland  and  England  were  waiting  their  decision  with  intense 
interest;  the  Irish  Repealers  anticipating  that  the  servile  and  des- 
potic peers  of  England  would  eagerly  embrace  the  opportunity  of 
condemning  their  great  agitator  to  a  prolonged  incarceration,  and 
the  people  of  England  for  the  most  part  being  afraid  that,  through 
the  high  sense  of  honour  and  the  impartial  justice  of  these  peers, 
he  would  be  let  loose  for  further  mischief.  It  was  a  question  of 
legal  construction  which  could  only  be  properly  settled  by  the  Law 
Lords.  On  the  5th  of  September,  when  the  judgment  was  to  be 
delivered,  some  lay  peers  contended  that  they  had  a  right  to  vote. 
The  ministry,  speaking  with  a  voice  of  moderation  by  lord  Wharn- 
cliflFe,  one  of  their  supporters,  left  the  decision  of  the  question  with 
the  four  Law  Lords,  although  it  was  pretty  well  known  what  their 
decision  would  be.  It  was  voted  by  lord  Denman,  lord  Cottenham, 
and  lord  Campbell,  that  the  judgment  of  the  Court  below  should  be 
reversed ;  lord  Brougham  voted  that  it  should  be  maintained. 
O'Connell  on  the  6th  of  September  left  his  prison  in  a  triumphal 
car,  wearing  the  green  and  gold  repeal  cap;  and  escorted  by 
thousands  of  people  paraded  the  streets  of  Dublin  for  four  hours. 
He  then  addressed  the  multitude,  from  his  own  house  in  Merrion- 
Square.  He  told  them  that  on  the  next  Monday,  at  Conciliation 
Hall,  he  would  put  forth  his  plans  for  the  future.  His  triumph  was 
celebrated  throughout  Ireland 'by- fee  ittOSt  Enthusiastic  demon- 
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strations.  But  his  power  was  gone.  His  '^  plans  lor  the  future  " 
were  altogether  abortive.  He  again  had  his  Monster  Meetings^ 
but  they  ceased  to  furnish  a  subject  of  apprehension  to  the  govern- 
ment. From  his  balcony  on  the  6th  of  September  he  had  told  the 
people,  "  this  is  the  great  day  for  Ireland — 3l  day  of  justice."  By 
the  justice  he  was  extinguished. 

During  the  month  of  August  the  govern  me  Dts  of  Great  Britain 
and  France  had  been  nearly  on  the  point  of  a  serious  rupture.  la 
September,  1843,  the  queen  of  Tahiti  (Otaheite),  named  ^  Pomare, 
who  w^as  a  follower  of  the  English  missionaries,  and  had  professed 
her  desire  that  her  subjects  should  be  converted  to  Christianity, 
was  induced — probably  under  the  threats  of  the  admiral  of  a 
French  squadron  off  her  shores — to  place  herself  under  the  pro- 
tectorate of  France.  The  natives  were  angry  at  thft,  and  showed 
marked  hostility  to  the  French  among  them.  In  November  admi- 
ral Dupetit  Thouars  landed  troops  on  the  island;  set  up  tlie 
French  flag,  removing  queen  Pomare's  ensign ;  and  issued  a  proc- 
lamation that  Tahiti  belonged  to  France.  The  French  government 
disavowed  this  act ;  but,  says  M.  Guizot,  **  The  French  flag  had 
just  been  planted  in  the  islands  of  Polynesia,  and  we  could  not 
consent  that,  at  the  very  moment  of  its  appearance,  it  should  be 
withdrawn.'*  *  French  honour  would  be  wounded,  said  a  party  in 
the  Chambers,  if  the  national  flag  which  the  admiral  had  set  up 
should  be  removed.  The  office  of  British  consul  at  Tahiti  was 
filled  by  a  missionary  named  Pritchard.  When  queen  Pomare 
was  deposed  he  hauled  down  his  flag,  declarii^  his  functions  as 
consul  were  at  an  end,  as  be  was  not  accredited  by  the  English 
government  to  a  French  colony  in  that  capacity.  Foi:r  months 
afterwards  the  French  authorities,  believing  that  he  had  insti- 
gated  the  hostility  of  the  natives  to  their  rule,  seized  him,  and 
required  as  a  condition  of  his  release  from  imprisonment  that  he 
should  immediately  leave  the  Pacific.  Mr.  Pritchard  arrived  in 
England  on  the  26th  of  July,  and  there  was  immediately  an  out- 
burst of  national  indignation  which  the  government  did  not  attempt 
to  repress.  On  the  contrary,  sir  Robert  Peel  said  in  parliament 
on  the  31st  of  July,  **  We  liave  received  accounts  from  Tahiti,  and 
presuming  on  the  accuracy  of  these  accounts,  which  I  have  no  rea- 
son whatever  to  call  in  question,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  a 
gross  outrage,  accompanied  with  gross  indignity,  has  been  com- 
mitted upon  the  British  consul  in  that  island."  M.  Guizot,  in  his 
account  of  this  affair,  says  the  words  which  sir  Robert  Peel  had 
used  were  "  unseasonable  and  inaccurate  *, "  but  lie  adds,  thaf  sir 
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Robert  Peel,  in  his  communication  with  the  French  government, 
stated  that  he  did  not  admit  the  correctness  of  the  newspaper  ver- 
sions of  his  speech.  Nevertheless  the  parliameiitary  language  of 
lord  Aberdeen  might  liave  been  equally  termed  *•  unseasonable;" 
for  on  the  ist  of  August  he  said,  "thelate  outrage  of  the  French 
at  Taliiti  was  of  so  flagrant  a  character  as  to  be  almost  incredible." 
M.  Guizot  says  in  his  memoirs  of  sir  R.  Peel,  that  he  could  not 
with  propriety  relate  the  delicate  negotiations  to  wh'ch  this  affair 
gave  rise -between  lord  Aberdeen  and  himself,  which,  "  ended  in 
results,  just  in  themselves,  honourable  to  the  two  cabinets,  and  sal- 
utary to  the  two  countries."*  The  French  government,  whilst 
maintaining  that  it  had  good  reason  for  sending  Mr.  Pritchard 
away  from  the  island,  acknowledged  that  useless  and  vexatious 
proceedings  had  been  taken  respecting  him,  of  which  they  disap- 
proved, and  ofEered  to  award  him  compensation  for  his  losses  and 
sufferings. 

Upon  the  prorogation  of  parliament  it  was  stated  in  the  Queen's 
Speech  that  the  danger  of  an  interruption  to  the  good  understand* 
ing  and  friendly  relations  between  this  country  and  France  had 
been  happily  averted  by  the  spiritfof  justice  and  moderation  which 
had  animated  the  two  governments.  The  entente  cordiale  was  to 
be  confirmed  by  a  visit  of  the  King  of  the  French  to  her  Majesty. 
On  the  7th  of  October  he  arrived  at  Windsor  Castle,  where  he  re- 
mained for  a  week,  being  installed  a  Knight  of  the  Garter,  and  en- 
tertained with  sumptuous  banquets.  Tt  will  perhaps  be  for  the 
historian  at  some  future  day  to  relate  whether  Louis  Philippe, 
during  this  friendly  visit,  forebore  altogether  to  approach  the  deli- 
cate subject  of  matrimonial  alliances  of  his  own  family  with  Spain. 
His  far-reaching  projects  presented,  a  year  or  two  later,  a  question 
of  far  greater  danger  to  the  good  understanding  and  friendly  rela- 
tions between  the  two  countries,  than  the  arbitrary  acts  perpetrated 
upon  a  poor  missionary  at  Tahiti. 

It  was  in  this  year  that  the  Prince  de  Joinville  published  his 
celebrated  •*  Note  on  the  State  of  the  Naval  Forces  of  France.** 
With  the  general  public  a  document  like  this  passes  into  oblivion, 
after  the  lapse  of  eighteen  or  twenty  years,  unless  it  be  revived 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  some  exclusive  opinions  cither 
of  a  war.party  or  a  peace-party.  We  have  alluded  to  this  produo* 
tion  in  the  preceding  volume :  t  and  there  ^-e  should  have  left 
the  subject,  had  not  a  politician  of  no  ordinary  mark  recendy 
called  attention  to  it  as  a  point  of  history,— of  course  with  his  own 
gloss.     "  The  principal  contribution  to  the  first  panic,"  says  Mr. 

•  *•  Memoir*  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,"  p.  178.  ^  Attttt  vol.  vh.  p.  J77,  note. 
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Cobden,  previous  to  the  publication. of  the  duke  of  Wellington** 
letter,  was  the  pamphlet  of  Prince  Joinville.     It  is  difficult  now, 
after  a  calm  perusal  of  thif>  tract,  to  understand  how  it  could  have 
been  pressed  into  the  service  of  the  alarmists.     It  is  filled  through- 
out with  complaints  of  the  inferiority  cf  the  French  navy,  and 
offers  not  a  few  probably  unmerited  compliments  to  the  superior 
management  of  England."     Mr.  Cobden  then  quotes  the  conclud- 
ing passage  of  the  pamphlet :  '*  *  I  have  been  obliged  to  expose  the 
secret  of  our  weakness  compared  to  the  greatness  of  BritKsh  ix)wer; 
but  I  should  think  myself  l>appy  if,  by  the  sincere  avowal  of  those 
sorrowful  truths,  I  were  able  to  dissipate  the  illusion,  in  which  are 
so  many  clever  persons,  as  to  the  real  condition  of  the  navy  of 
France,  and  to  decide  them  to  ask  with  me  those  salutary  reforms 
which  alone  can  give  our  navy  a  new  era  of  power  and  glory. '  "  * 
The  Prince  de  Joinville  quotes  a  passage  from  a  speech  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  29th  of  February,  1844,  in  which  it  was 
said  that  if  steam-vessels  had  been  employed  as  at  present,  Nago- 
leon  might  easily  have  hinded  even  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  men 
on  our  shores ;  and  tliat  although  such  a  debarkation  would  not 
have  had  much  8uccess,  the  effect  wc  uld  have  been  **  to  destroy 
that  confidence  which  our   insular  situation   now  inspires."     The 
speaker,  says  the  royal  pamphleteer,  adjured  the  legislature  to  take 
into  consideration  tlie  great  use  that  might  be  made  of  steam  nav- 
igation in  the  event  of  a  new  war.  t     This  is  the  text  which  the 
Prince  takes  for  his  exhortation.     Let  us  build  steam  vessels  of 
war  as  quickly  as  possible,  to  maintain  some  approach  to  equality 
with  the  hundred  and  twenty-five  steam  vessels  of  war  of  Great 
Britain,  of  which  number  seventy-seven  are  armed.     No  sugges- 
tion could  have  been  more  proper.     But  what  are  the  definite  ob- 
jects he  proposes  for  a  large  addition  to  the  French  steam  navy, 
beyond  the  defence  of  the  parts  and  arsenals  of  France  in  the 
event  of  a  war  ?    "  Cur  successes  would  not  be  brilliant,  because 
we  should  take  care  at  first  to  avoid  compromising  all  our  re- 
sources in  decisive  encounters.     But  we  should  carry  on  war  with 
certainty,  because  we  should  attack  two  things  equally  vulnerable 
— the  confidence  of  the  English  people  in  the  insular  position  of 
their  country,  and  its  maritime  commerce.     Who  ca,n  doubt  that, 
with  a  steam  navy  strongly  organized,  we  should  have  the  means 
of  inflicting  upon  the  enemy's  coasts  losses  and  sufferings  un- 
known to  a  nation  which  has  never  felt  all  the  miseries  which  \var 

*  "  The  Three  Panics,"  p.  7. 

t  The  speaker  was  Mr.  Spring  Rke,  on  the  subject  of  Harbour*  of  Refuge.    Se» 
Hansard,  voL  Ixxiii.  col.  400. 
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brings  in  its  train  ?  As  tlie  complement  of  these  sufferings  would 
come  the  evil,  equally  new  for  that  nation, — that  of  confidence  lost. 
The  wealth  accumulated  on  its  coasts  and  in  its  ports  would  cease 
to  remain  in  security." 

We  have  given  **^a  calm  perusal  to  this  tract,"  and  we  do  not 
find  it  "difficult  to  understand  how  it  could  have  been  pressed  into 
the  service  of  the  alarmists."  Mr  Cobden  quotes  a  remonstrance 
by  sir  William  Moleswocth  to  the  "  Spectator  ''  in  January,  1848,  in 
which  the  philosophical  statesman  asks  ^'  the  editor  of  that  staid 
and  philosophical  print "  whether  he  considered  the  French  to  be 
ruffians,  Pindarees,  freebooters,  so  that  **you  believe  it  necessary 
to  keep  constant  watch  and  ward  against  them,  as  our  Saxon  fore- 
fathers did  against  the  Danes  and  the  Nordmen,  lest  they  should 
burn  our  towns,  plunder  our  coasts,  and  put  our  queen  to  ransom." 
The  year  1847 — when  Louis  Philippe  and  his  ministers  were  full 
of  ambitious  projects  not  very  different  from  those  which  Louis  the 
Fourteenth  had  cherished — was  not  so  far  removed  from  1844,  ^^^^ 
the  people  of  England  had  forgotten  that  a  son  of  the  king  of  the 
French  had  published  a  pamphlet  which,  to  use  Mr.  Cobdcn's 
words  "had  sounded  like  a  tocsin  in  our  ears;"  that  a  prince  of 
the  blood  royal  had  proposed  to  "burn  our  towns  and  plunder  our 
coasts;**  had,  to  repeat  the  honest  language  of  our  great  soldier 
which  we  have  before  quoted,  issued  "  an  invitation  and  provocative 
to  war,  to  be  carried  on  in  a  manner  such  as  had  been  disclaimed 
by  the  civilized  portions  of  mankind."* 

*  The  pamphlet  of  die  Prbce  de  Joinyille,  with  its  Bccompanyiiic  tables,  ia  giren  in 
full  in  '*  Annuaire  Uutorique,"  x344,  Appendice,  p.  372. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

Fartiament  opened.— Improved  state  <rf  the  kingdom.— Sir  Robert  Peel's  New  Tariff.— 
Opposition  of  the  Country-Party — Mr.  Cobden's  motion  for  inquiring  into  Agrknl- 
tural  Distress.— Grant  to  Maynooth  College.— Queen*s  Colleges  in  Ireland. — }cw% 
admitted  to  Municipal  Of&ces.— Prorogation.— Apprehended  failure  of  the  Potato 
Crop  in  Ireland.— Proposal  of  sir  Robert  Peel  to  the  Cabinet. — Lord  John  RosseiPs 
Letter  to  the  Electors  of  London.— Disacasions  m  the  Cabinet— Sir  R.  Peel  resigns. 
— Failure  ol  lord  John  Ruscell  to  Com  a  Ministry.— Sir  R.  Peel  resumes  power. — 
Parliament  opened  by  the  Queen. — Sir  R.  Peel  asserts  Ws  determination  tq  be 
unshackled  as  Minister. — ^The  New  Tariff  and  the  Corn-Law  Bills  introduced  by 
sir  R.  Pcet.— Debate  cf  Twelve  Nights  in  the  Commons.— The  Bills  passed  in  boti 
Houses. — Bill  for  the  Protection  of  Life  in  Ireland,  rejected  by  a  majority  against  tbfS 
Government. — Resignaiion  of  sir  R.  Peel. — The  Russell  Administration. — The  Ore- 
gon Question  settled. —  British  Columbia. — India.— War  \n\h  the  Sikhs. —  Battle  ol 
Moodkee.— Sir  Henry  Hardinge  and  Sir  Hngh  Gough.— Battle  of  Feroyeshah.— 
Battles  of  AIlii»'aU  and  Sobraon. — ^Tieaty  of  Peace — List  of  the  Russell  Ministry. 

When  Parliament  was  opened  by  the  Queen  on  the  4th  of 
February,  1845,  "the  improved  condition  of  the  country "  u-as  a 
fertile  subject  of  her  Majesty's  congratulation.  "  Increased  activity 
pervades  almost  every  branch  of  Manufacture ;  trade  and  commerce 
have  been  extended  at  home  and  abroad."  At  this  period  tlie 
Income  Tax  was  about  to  expire.  Why  then,  with  a  certainty  of 
improved  revenue  from  imporLs,  which  had  risen  from  sixty-five 
milllr->s  in  1842  to  eighty-five  millions  in  1845,  was  it  necessary 
for  her  Majesty  to  say,  with  reference  to  the  Income  Tax,  that  it 
might  be  expedient  to  continue  its  operation  for  a  further  period  ? 
The  reason  alleged  for  this  recommendation  was,  "  thus  to  obtain 
the  means  of  adequately  providing  for  the  public  service,  and  at 
the  same  time  making  a  reduction  in  other  taxation."  Simple  as 
were  these  words  they  were  full  of  significance.  The  one  object 
in  1842  of  imposing  an  Income  Tax  was  to  repair  the  financial 
iisorder  of  the  country.  That  object  had  been  accomplished. 
/.I  the  5th  of  January,  1845,  there  had  been  an  excess  of  income 
over  expenditure  of  nearly  three  millions  and  a  half.  The  Income 
Tax  had  produced  something  above  five  millions.  It  was  in  many 
respects  an  objectionable  tax,  and  if  not  to  be  wholly  abolished 
there  was  ample  room  to  reduce  the  amount  of  the  impost  by  one- 
half.  But  the  minister  had  a  great  policy  to  carry  into  effect.  His 
partial  experiment  on  Free  Trade  had  prepared  him  to  make  a 
bolder  experiment,  upon  the  doctrine  that  the  surest  way  to  improve 
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the  condfHon  rtf  the  great  body  of  the  people  was  to  remove  those 

'taxes  upon  large  branches  of  industry  which  not  only  interfered 
with  their'extension,  but  placed  many  of  the  comforts  and  conve- 
niences of  life  beyond  the  reach  of  the  humbler  classes.  M.  Guizot 
has  truly  as  well  as  eloqtiently  said—**  the  greatest  happiness  of  the 
greatest  number  of  human  beings  as  the  supreme  object  of  society 
and  of  government,  was  the  superior  power  of  which  sir  Robert 
Peel  had  made  himself  the  minister,  and  which  swayed  all  his  op- 
ponents ;  some  of  them  governed  like  himself,  others  intimidated 
or  paralyzed  by  this  great  idea,  which  was  clearly  or  dimly  present 
to  their  minds,  either  as  an  incontestable  right,  or  as  an  irresistible 
fact."* 

The  financial  statement  of  sir  Robert  Peel  was  made  on  the 
14th  of  February.  Continuing  the  Thcome  Tax,  he  estimated  there 
wouM  be  a  surplus  of  3,400,000/.  He  said — ^laying  down  general 
principles  which  ought  ever  to  be  kept  in  mind  by  a  British  finan- 
cial minister — *^  In  the  first  place  you  have  to  consider  the  claims' 
which  may  be  urged  in  favour  of  a  reduction  of  taxation  on  account 
of  the  heaviness  with  which  certain  imposts  press  on  articles  of 
general  consumption.     You  are  bound  also  to  consider  What  taxes 

'press  on  the  raw  materials  which  constitute  the  staple  of  the  manu- 
factures  of  the  country.     You  are  also  bound  to  consider  what 

'  taxes  cause  a  great  increase  in  the  esfablishments  necessary  for 
their  collection,  and  what  are  those  taxes  the  remission  of  which 
will  enable  us  to  diminish  those  establishments,  so  as  to  reduce  the 
expense  of  collection.  You  are  bound  also  to  consider  what  are 
those  taxes  the  removal  of  which  m\\  give  more  scope  to  commer- 
cial enterprise,  and  occasion  an  increased  demand  for  labour." 'f 
Broadly  to  state  the  minister's  plans  for  obtaining  such  results  as 
these,  he  proposed  to  abolish  all  duties  on  exports,  including  the 
duty  on  coal;  he  would  abolish  the  import  duties  on  four  hundred 
and  thirty  raw  materials  used  in  manufactures,  which,  although 
yielding  to  the  Treasury  only  320,000/.,  would  still  be  a  real  and 
efficient  relief;  he  would  altogether  remove  the  duties  on  cotton- 

"wool,  which  yielded  680,000/.  y  the  reduction  to  be  effected  on  the 
sugar^uties  would  amount  to  1,300,000/.  More  important,  per- 
haps, than  any  of  the  imposts  to  be  abolished  or  reduced  was  th^ 
repeal  of  the  duty  upon  glass.  That  duty,  upon  the  value  of  the 
manufactured  article,  was  not  less  than  from  200  to  300  per  cent. ; 
there  was  no  duty  which  required  such  a  system  of  perpetual  and 
vexatious  interference  with  the  manufacturer.     In  France,  in  Bd- 

•  G-uizot,  "  Mcraoirsof  Sir  Robert  Ptel,"  p.  aja. 
t  Hansard,  vol  bcvil.  col.  473. 
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gium,  and  in  pohemia,  Uiere  was  no  excise  duty  on  glass.  In  Bo- 
hemia, in  particular,  the  manufacture  had  been  brought  to  a  state 
of  admirable  perfection.  We  had  pecuhar  facilities  for  obtaining 
the  same  results,  and  yet  we  coukl  not  compete  with  foreigners  in 
the  manufacture  of  glass.  "  If  you  pe'rroit,"  said  sir  Robert,  "this 
article  to  be  free  of  duty,  it  is  difficult  to  foresee,  in  the  first  place, 
to  what  perfection  this  beautiful  fabric  may  not  be  brought,  and 
secondly,  it  is  impossible  to  say  to  what  new  purposes  glass  manu- 
factured by  our  own  skill  and  capital,  may  not  be  applied.**  Seven 
years  only  had  elapsed  after  the  sagacious  minister  had  made  this 
cohfident  anticipation,  when  we  saw  a  wondrous  fabric  arise  con- 
structed almost  wholly  of  glass,  in  which  the  British,  manufacturer 
was  not  ashamed  to  exhibit  his  glass  wares  by  the  side  of  his 
foreign  rivals,  not  pcrlia|>s  reaching  the  perfection  of  some  glass 
fabrics  but  very  nearly,  approaching  their  beauty  of  form  and 
colour.  Eleven  more  years  elapsed,  and  then,  in  the  more  ex- 
tended competition  of  a  second  International  Exhibition,  the  Brit- 
ish manufacture  of  glass  for  domestic  use  stood  at  the  head  of 
every  European  production.  But,  more  than  all  this,  it  is  only  ne- 
cessaiy  to  look  with  a  rapid  glance  at  the  architecture  of  our  public 
buildings,  of  our  shops,  of  our  mansions  and  villas,  and  even  of 
our  humblest  cottages,  to  see  how,  in  conjunction  with  the  subse- 
quent i^peal  of  the  window  tax,  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  glass 
had  enabled  every  building  to  be  erected  with  a  regard  to  conve- 
nience and  comfort,  to  health  and  cleanliness,  which  the  existence  of 
those  imposts  to  a  great  extent  prevented.  It  was  the  merit  of  sir 
Robert  Peel  rarely  to  forget  the  effect  of  taxation  upon  the  condi- 
tion of  the  poor.  He  had  in  view  the  quarry  of  the  cottage  window, 
rarely  mended  when  broken,  but  patched  with  paper  or  stuffed 
with  rag,  when  he  said — "  If  the  House  sanction  the  removal  of  the 
duty  upon  glass,  you  will  thereby  confer  on  the  poorer  classes  a 
most  extensive  benefit."  It  is  unnecessary  now  to  follow  the  dis- 
cussion upon  sir  Robert  Peel's  financial  measures,  beyond  noticing 
a  few  points  in  which  the  jealousy  of  free-trade  principles  occasion* 
ally  broke  out  in  objections  almost  ludicrous.  One  member  cono- 
plained  of  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  grease,  as  he  judged  it  would 
lead  to  a  great  importation  of  foreign  butter;  another  moved  the 
omission  of  lard  from  the  list  of  articles  to  be  admitted  free  of 
duty.  Mr.  Cobden,  upon  such  objections,  besought  the  landed  in- 
terest not  to  make  a  pitiable  exhibition  of  themselves  ;  lord  John 
Russell  advised  them  cither  to  surrender  the  principle  of  protection 
to  native  industry  altogether,  or  resolutely  to  stand  by  it  m  and 
out  of  Parliament.     Bolder  than  the  parliamentary  free-traders  was 
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Mr.  W.  J.  Fox,  who,  at  ope  of  the  meetings  of  the  League  in  Gov* 
cnt  Garden  Theatre,  said  of  tho^e  who  were  horrified  at  the  notion 
of  repealing  the  duties  on  butter,  bacon,  and  cheese,  ^^  they  keep 
a  great  chandler's  shop,  and  they  look  to  every  minute  article  in 
their  store,  how  they  can  pervert  the  power  of  legislation  to  make 
the  community  pay  more  for  the  benefit  of  the  aristocracy.  There 
was  a  time  when  trading  at  all  was  thought  inconsistent  with  the 
possession  of  that  dignity.  Your  feudal  baron  did  not  mind  rob- 
bing by  the  strong  hand,  but  he  turned  away  with  contempt  from 
robbing  by  the  short  weight  of  a  protective  duty."  The  time  was 
approaching  when  as  strong  things  would  be  said  in  and  out  of  Par- 
liament against  the  minister  who  had  sufficiently  manifested  his  in- 
disposition to  support  the  chandler's  shop.  ■  The  course  which  sir 
Robert  Peel  was  pursuing,  of  asserting  the  principles  of  free-trade 
cautiously  and  yet  successfully,  by  enlisting  the  Opposition,  for 
their  support  against  the  imperfectly  concealed  hostility  or  indif- 
ference of  his  own  supporters,  was  gradually  preparing  for  him  an 
amount  of  rebellion  and  insubordination  of  which  he  was  too  ex- 
perienced a  party  leader  not  accurately  to  contemplate  the  final 
result — his  own  deposition. 

Upon  the  opening  of  parliament  lord  John  Russell  endeavoured 
to  produce  some  ministerial  declaration  on  the  subject  of  the  Corn- 
Laws,  by  affirming  that  Protection  was  the  bane  of  agriculture.  He 
obtained  ni>  contradiction  from  sir  Robert  Peel ;  but  he  was  asked 
by  Mr.  Milestone  of  the  most  sturdy  of  the  Protectionists,  whether 
he  had  found  it  convenient  to  make  a  compact  alliance  with  the 
Com  Law  League  ?  Protectionists  and  Free-traders  equally 
sought  support  for  their  arguments  at  this  time  -in  the  distress 
which  was  said  to  exist  amongst  the  agriculturists.  O.i  the  13th 
of  March  Mr.  Cobden  moved  for  a  Select  Committee  to  inquire 
into  the  causes  and  extent  of  this  alleged  agricultural  distress,  and 
into  "  the  effects  of  legislative  protection  upon  the  interests  of 
land-owners,  tenant-farmers,  and  farm  labourers."  His  motion  w^as 
rejected  by  a  majority  of  ninety-two.  But  his  speech  produced  a 
great  impression  upon  the  country  ;•  and  it  has  been  said  that  upon 
the  prime  minister  himself  it  had  a  marked  influence.  On  this  oc- 
casion Mr.  Cobden  came  forth  with  .a  spirit-stirring  and  impas- 
sioned eloquence  which  few  had  considered  within  the  range  of  his 
oratorical  powers.  To  the  Country  party  he  said — "  You  live  in  a 
mercantile  age,  when  the  whole  wealth  of  the  world  is  poured  into 
yaur  lap.  You  cannot  have  the  advantages  of  commercial  rents 
and  feudal  privileges,  but  you  may  be  what  you  always  have  been, 
if  you  will  identify  yourselves  with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  The  £ng* 
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lish  people  looklo  the  o^enlry  and  the  aristocracy  of  this  country  as 
their  leaders.  I,  who  am  not  one  of  you,  have  no  hesitation  in  tell- 
\ng;  you,  that  there  h?  a  deep-rooted,  .in  hereditary  prejudice,  if  I 
may*so  call  it,  in  your  favour  in  this  country.  But  you  never  got 
it,  and  you  will  not  keep  it,  by  obstructing  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
If  you  are  indifferent  to  enlightened  means  of  finding  employment 
for  your  own  peasantry;  if  you  are  found  obstructing  that  advance 
which  is  calculated  to  knit  nations  more  together  in  the  bond's  of 
peace,  by  means  of  commercial  mtercourse ;  if  you  are  found  fight- 
ing against  the  discoveries  which  have  almost  given  breath  and  life 
to  material  nature,  and  setting  up  yourselves  as  obstructives  of  that 
which  destiny  has  decreed  shall  go  on — why,  then,  you  will  be  the 
gentry  of  England  no  longer,  and  others  will  be  found  to  take  your 
place." 

The  speech  of  Mr.  Cobden  on  his  motion  for  a  Committee  was 
replied  to  by  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert ;  but  that  reply  was  more  dam- 
apjing  to  the  cause  of  agricultural  protection  than  the  arguments  of 
*Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr.  Bright,  or  the  agitation  of  the  League.  It 
was  the  incaution  of  a  young  man  of  remarkable  candour,  and 
somewhat  inexperienced  in  parliamentary  tactics,  when  he  said,  as 
the  representative  of  an  agricultural  constituency,  that  it  woufd  be 
distasteful  to  the  agriculturists  to  come  whining  to  parliament  at 
every  period  of  temporary  distress.  Parliament  had  awarded  to 
the  aG^riculturists  a  certain  amount  of  protection ;  with  that  they 
were  content ;  and  in  adverse  circumstances,  such  as  failure  of  crop, 
they  would  meet  them  manfully  and  put  their  shoulders  to  the 
wheel.  ♦  Agriculturists  were  indignant  at  being  represented  as 
content  with  the  protection  Ihey  enjoyed  ; — the  assumption  (which 
was  meant  for  a<5vice)  that  they  would  put  therr  shoulders  to  the 
wheel,  instead  of  crying  out  for  help  to  Hercules,  was  something 
different  from  the  zealous  friendship  upon  which  they  had  calcu- 
lated so  long  and  reposed  so  confidingly.  The  rejection  of  Mr. 
Cobden*s  motion  did  not  calm  their  anger.  On  the  T/th  of  March, 
Mr.  W.  Miles  moved  that  in  the  reduction  of  taifcation  "due  resrard 
shouM  be  had  to  the  necessity  of  affording  relief  to  the  agjicul- 
tural  interest."  It  was  then  that  Mr.  Disraeli  pronounced  unmis- 
takably that  sentence  of  open  war  against  sir  Robert  Peel,  which, 
whether  in  its  skirmishes  or  pitched  battles,  for  a  year  or  two  was 
admired  by  many  as  the  daring  of  a  noble  courage  in  its  insults 
to  the  first  statesman  of  his  time.  Sir  Robert  Peel  sometimes 
winced  at  these  attacks,  but  in  most  cases  he  shook  off  the  reck* 
less  words,  **  like  dew-drops  from  the  lion's  mane."  **  I  remember," 

'  ^  Hanaard,  vol.  littvid.  col.  S18. 
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said  Mr.  Disraeli,  <*  to  have  heard  the  right  honourable  baronet  at 
the  head  of  the  government  say,  he  would  sooner  be  the  leader  of 
the  gentlemen  of  England  than  i:)ossess  the  confidence  of  sover- 
eigns. .  .  .  They  were  the  right  honourable  baronet's  first"  love, 
and  though  lie  may  not  kneel  to  them  now  as  in  the  hour  of  pas- 
sion, still  ihey  can  recall  the  past.  He  does  w'lat  he  can  to  keep 
them  quiet ;  sometimes  he  takes  refuge  in  rrrogant  silence,  and 
sometimes  he  treats  them  with  haughty  frigidity ;  and  if  they  knew 
anything  of  hum^n  nature,  they  would  take  the  hint  and  shut  their 
mouths.  But  tiiey  won't.  And  what  then  happens  ?  The  right 
honourable  baroneC  being  compelled  to  interfere,  sends  down  his 
valet,  who  says  in  the  genteelest  nnanner,  We  can  have  no  whining 
here."  Describing  sir  Robert  Peel  as  one  who,  by  skilful  par- 
liamentary manoeuvres,  had  tampered  with  the  generous  confidence 
of  a  great  people,  he  addressed  these  words  to  tlie  Treasury  bench 
T-"  Dissolve,  if  you  please,  the  parliament  you  have  betrayed,  and 
appeal  to  tlie  people  who  I  believe  mistrust  you  ;  for  me  there  re- 
mains this  at  least — the  opportunity  of  expressing  thus  publicly 
my  belief,  that  a  Conservative  government  is  an  Organized  Hypoc«» 
risy." 

In  this  speech  of  Mr.  Disraeli  there  was  a  skilful  allusion  to 
that  former  desertion  of  the  principle  of  ultra-Toryism  which  many 
yet  remembered  with  the  bitterness  of  intolerance  ;  "  Protection  ap- 
pears to  be  in  about  the  .same  condition  that  Protestantism  was  in 
1828.  The  country  will  draw  its  moral."  Protestantism  was  now 
to  have  a  new  cause  of  offence.  On  the  3rd  of  April  sir  Robert 
Peel  brought  forward  the  plans  of  the  government  respecting  the 
improvement  of  the  College  of  Maynooth,  proposing  a  grant  of 
36,000/.  a  year,  t^  be  secured  by  act  of  parliament  On  the 
nth,  when  the  Bill  was  to  be  read  a  second  time,  the  table  of  the 
House  was  covered  with  petitions.  There  had  been  meetings 
throughout  the  country,  in  which  Churchmen  and  Dissenters  had 
been  equally  conspicuous  in  denouncing  the  measure  as  a  renunci- 
ation of  the  Protestantism  under  which  the  empire  had  flourished. 
An  annual  vote  had  been  taken  for  many  years  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  College  of  Maynooth.  It  was  the  object  of  the  govern- 
ment, to  use  the  words  of  sir  Robert  Peel,  "to  adopt  in  a  friendly 
and  generous  spirit  the  institution  provided  for  the  education  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  priesthood — to  extend  the  parliamentary  provision 
for  that  puri)Ose,  and  to  attempt,  not  by  interference  with  the 
doctcine  or  discipline  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  but  by  a 
more  Kberal  provision  to  improve  the  system  of  education,  and  to 
elevate  the  tone  and  character  of  that  institution.'^    During  six 
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nights  of  debate  in  the  Commons  there  was  not  a  shaft  in  the 
quiver  of  bigotry,  still  replenished  however  scantily,  which  was  not 
then  discharged  against  the  government,  and  especially  against  sir 
Robert  Peel.     Sir  Rol^rt  Inglis,  the  most  moderate  and  rational 
of  his  theological  opponents,  declared  that  although  shattered  and 
torn  the  flig  of  Protestantism  still  remained  at  the  mast-head,  and 
he  would   fight  for  it  as   unflinchingly  as  when  in   better  days  it 
waved  untorn  and  unbent  over  our  empire.     Mr.  Plumptre  would 
not  say  that  the  religion  of  Rome  was  exclusively  that  of  Antichrist 
but  he  believed  that  it  was  so,  completely  and  prominently ;  and 
he  was  further  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  a  fearful  and  national 
sin  to  endow  such  a  religion.     Mr.  Ferrand  solemnly  believed  that 
if  the  government  could  induce  her  Majesty  to  attach  her  signature 
to  this  bill   she  would  sign  away  her  title  to  the  British  crown. 
Colonel  Sibthorp  was  the  loudest  in  the  chorus,  "  Really,  if  I  had 
not  seen  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  take  the  oatlisat  the  table 
of  this  House,  I  should  have  doubted  whether  he  were  a  Protestant, 
a  Roman  Catholic,  or  a  Mahometan ;  nor  should  I  be  surprised  if 
the  time  should  yet  come  when  we  shall  see  him  .sitting  cross-legged 
as  a  M  ihometan,  or  embracing  a   Pope.     I  must  say  that  I  have 
lost  all  confidence  in  that  man.*'     Leaving  the  question  of  May- 
noolh  untouclied,  Mr.  Disraeli  embraced  the  occasion  for  another 
personal  assault  upon   the  Prime   Minister:  "There*  is  now    no 
longer  any  constitutional  opposition,  because  there  is  no  govern- 
ment formed  on  definite  principles.     Something  has  risen  up  in 
this  country  as  fatal  in  the  political  world  as  it  has  been  in  the 
landed  world  in  Ireland;  we  have  a  great  pariiamentary  middle- 
man.    It  is  well  known  what  a  middleman  is:  he  is  a  man  who 
bamboozles  one  party  and  plunders  the  other,  ^ill  having  obtained 
a  position  to  which  he  is  not  entitled,  he  cries  out,  *  Let  us  have 
no  party  questions,  but  fixity  of  tenure,'  "     In  spite  of  the  unmiti- 
gated opposition  in  both  Houses  the  Maynooth  liill  was  carried  by 
considerable  majorities.     So  al.^o  was  the  ministerial  measure  in- 
troduced by  sir  James  Graham  for  establishing  three  purely  secular 
colleges  in  Ireland,  wholly  independent  of  religious  tests  or  creeds 
for  the  education  of  the  middle  classes.     On  the  first  debate  on 
the  measure  sir  Robert  Inglis  termed  it  a  great  scheme  "  of  godless 
education."     T'he  measure  was  carried  by  a  large  majority  in  the 
Commons  upon  the  third  reading,  and  was  passed  without  a  di- 
vision in  the   Lords.     But  the  faint  cry  of  **  godless  education  " 
raised  by  sir  Robert  Inglis  was  echoed  witli  far  greater  vehemence 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  whose  prelates  declared,  tbi^ough 
Mr.  O 'Connelly  in  the  House  of  Commoos,  that  this  was  a  bad 
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scheme  of  education,  and  the  Bill  a  penal  and  revolting  measure. 
The  "  godless  colleges  "  of  Cork,  Gal  way,  and  Belfast,  neverthe- 
less have  flourished,  unharmed  under  the  constant  attempt's  of 
a  bigoted  priesthood  to  oppose  in  this  case,  as  well  as  in  the  Na- 
tional Schools  of  Ireland,  that  system  of  instruction  without  reli- 
gious teaching  which  the  soundest  statesmen  have  constantly  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  best  means  of  softening  the  religious  anhnos^ 
ities  and  abating  the  injurious  jealousies  between  Catholic  and 
Protestant.  There  was  another  measure  carried  this  session  in 
the  spirit  of  religious  liberality — that  of  the  admission  of  Jews  to 
municipal  offices. 

The  Session  of  Parliament  was  termtnated  by  the  prorogation 
by  the  Queen  on  the  9th  of  August  la  the  usual  Address  to  -her 
Majesty  the  Speaker^  in  addition  to  his  notice  of  th«  great  finaociHl 
measures  of  fhe  session ",  the  endowment  of  *  Kaynooth ;  and  the 
provision  of  tbe  means  of  acaidemical  instruction  in.  Irelaiidi 
adverted  to  two  other  labours  in  which  the  Commons  l)ad  been 
engaged.  The  Session  bad  been  rendered  unusuaUy  laborious 
by  the  rapid  development  of  private  ^nterpHse  in  extending  the 
railway  communications  of  the  kingdom ;  anticipathkg  tJie  most 
beneficial  results  from  the  facilities  thus  afforded  to  ^tit  mtenxnl 
trade  of  the  country,  they  had  devoted  much  time  and  labour  to  the 
le^siation  requisite  for  the  construction,  aaxd  regulation  of  those 
important  works.  The  condition  of  the  destitute  poor  of  Scotland 
was  the  other  subject  of  general  legislation  which  the  Speaker 
recapitulated:  ''Assisted  by  the  information  which  your  Majesty 
has  directed  to  be  laid  before  us,  we  have  made  such  amendments 
in  the  law  as  will  provide  for  the  more  effectual  relief  of  the  poor, 
and  for  a  better  syStem  of  parochial  management,  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  general  Boaid  of  Supervision." 

ParUamentary  warfare  was  for  a  sea.son  at  an  end.  The  Queei^ 
and  Prince  Albert,  on  the  day  of  prorogation,  embarked  at  Wool- 
wich on  a  visit  to  Germany.  The  prime  minister  gladly  sought 
the  retreat  of  Drayton-Manor,  where  the  murmurs  of  his  once  de* 
voted  partisans  could  scarcely  ich  him.  An  observer  of  London 
fashionable  life  at  this  time  has  \.  tten — ''  The  language  of  the  Tory 
party  is  more  bitter  and  violent  against  him  [sir  R.  Peel]  than 
ever  I  heard  in  society  of  the  ol^en  time  from  disappointed 
Whigs  against  Mr.  Pitt.  But  I  do  not  imagine  this  to  be  traced 
to  a  EM'popery  cry.  If  sir  Robert  had  left  the  Corn-Laws  un- 
touched, he  would  have  carried  the  Maynooth  question  by  a 
triumphant  majority  without  a  schism.  His  inattention  to  what 
the  landed  interest,  call  their  agricultural  distress,  their  apprehen- 
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Mons  that  he  will  nhiinatelj  repeal  those  laws,  and  also  tiis 
iiotorious  neglect  of  those  who,  in  good  report  and  ill  report,  had 
stuck  to  his  skirts  till  they  had  brought  him  through  the  battle, 
and  then  found  that  his  patronage  was  lavished  on  their  opponents 
— ^all  these  things  have  so  embittered  their  minds  that  they  have 
seized  with  readiness  the  first  opportunity  to  stick  their  teeth  in 
his  flanks,  and  have  rallied  all  the  sectarian  interests  to  take  part 
in  the  cttr/e."  • 

On  the  31st  of  October,  the  Cabinet  having  been  called  to- 
gether by  sir  Robert  Peel,  a  meeting  took  place  at  his  house,  and 
on  the  following  day  the  Cabinet  again  assembled.  The  "  Memoirs 
by  Sir  Robert  Peel,"  which  were  published  by  hfs  executors  in 
1857,  enable  us  now  to  trace  with  a  distinctness  which  could  not  pre- 
viously T>e  derived  from  other  sources,  the  beginniag  of  tiiat  train  of 
events  which  led  to  the  repeal  of  tl)e  Corn-Laws.  The  documents 
which  these  Memoirs  cbntain,  relate  to  the  information  received 
by  sir  Robert  Peel  6n  the  probable  failure  of  the  potato  crop,  and 
exhibit  his  correspondence  on  the  subject  with  other  members  of 
the  government.  With  something  like  an  apology  for  giving  these' 
docoments  at  length,  he  describes  them  as  *^the  materials  from 
which  the  futin-e  historian  will  extract  that  which  is  worthy  of 
permanent  record,  and  from  which,  with  the  aid  of  other  contem- 
porary evidence,  he  will  pronounce  his  judgment  on  the  motives 
ind  conduct  of  public  men."  t 

There  were  three  members  of  the  government  who,  from  their 
official  station,  were  chiefly  responsible  at  this  time  for  instituting 
inquiries  into  the  probability  of  a  sudden  and  extensive  defalca- 
tion in  the  ordinar}'  supply  of  food,  with  a  view  to  the  adoption  of 
measures  calculated  to  mitigate  the  evil  consequences  of  such  a 
defalcation.    These  ministers  were,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
the  Secretary  of  Stateforthe  Home  Department,  and  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland.     The  correspondence  between  sir  Robert  Peel 
and  sir  James  Graham  goes  on  from  the  12th  of  August  to  the 
15th  of  October  amidst  alternations  of  hope  and  alarm.     On  the 
15th,  the  official  reix>rts  having  assumed  a  very  serious  aspect, 
sllr  Robert  writes — "  My  letter  on  the  awful  state  of  the  potato 
crop  in    Ireland  crossed  yours   to  me.    ....     Interference 
with  the  dne  course  of  the  laws  respecting  the  supply  of  food  is 
so  momentous  and  so  lasting  in  its  consequences,  that  we  must 
not  act  without  the  most  accurate  information.     I  fear  the  worst.'* 
To  obtain  the  most  accurate  information  the  prime  minister  di^ 

•  RaiVeA*ft  "Diary,"  vol.  iv.  pp.  433-424. 
f  •*  Memoirs  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  "  p.  107. 
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patched  to  Ireland  two  men  eminent  ta  their  respective  depart- 
ments  of  science — Professor  Lindley  and  Dr.  Lyon  Playfdir. 
The  reports  of  the  Botanist  and  the  Chemist  were  not  calculated  to 
mitigate  the  apprehensions  of  official  and  other  observers  in 
Ireland.  The  Secretary  of  the  Irish  Agricultural  Improvement 
Society  had  obtained  proofs  that  the  entire  potato  crop  was  more 
or  less  affected  in  every  part  of  the  country ;  and  he  says  that  9^, 
panic  had  seized  all  parties  to  a  greater  extent  than  he  ever  re* 
membered  since  the  cholera.  The  alarm  in  Scotland  was  also 
great  and  rapidly  increasing.  Sir  James  Graham  clearly  sees 
what  is  at  hand.  "  The  Anti-Corn-Law  pressure  is  about  to  com^ 
mence,  and  it  will  be  the  most  formidable  movement  in  modern 
Umes.*' 

Such  was  the  ii^formation  which  sir  Robert  Peel  had  to  lay  be- 
fore the  Cabinet  on  the  31st  of  October.  He  told  his  colleagues 
in  a  Cabinet  memorandum  that  ''  inaction — the  letting  things  take 

tlieir  own  course — ^seems  to  me  impossible Inaction  and 

indiiference  might  involve  the  country  in  serious  danger,  and  tbm 
government  in  the  heaviest  responsibility.''  It  id  unnecessary  here 
to  go  through  the  various  suggestions  of  the  memorandum.  Thet 
prime  minister  found  few  inclined  to  deal  boldly  with  the  danger : 
''It  became  evident  that  very  serious  differences  of  opinion  existed, 
as  to  the  necessity  of  adopting  any  extraordinary  imeasures,  and  a% 
to  the  character  of  the  mesisures  which  it  might  be  advisable  pok 
adopt."  *  The  Cabinet  separated,  fixing  another  meeting  for  the 
6th  of  November.  The  accounts  received  in  the  interim  were  not 
of  a  nature  to  allay  the  apprehensions  of  the  week  before.  At  that 
Cabinet  sir  Robert  Peel  propose^  to  issue  immediately  an  Order 
in  Council,  remitting  the  duty  on  grain  in  bond  to  one  shilling ; 
opening  the  ports  to.  the  temporary  admission  of  all  grain  at  a 
smaller  rate  of  duty.  He  further  proposed  to  call  parliameaft 
together  on  the  27th  to  ask  for  indemnity,  and  to  declare  an  inten- 
tion of  submitting  immediately  after  the  recess  a  modification  of  the 
existing  Corn-Laws.  Three  only  of  his  colleagues  gave  their  sup- 
port to  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury — the  earl  of  Aberdeen,  sir 
James  Graham,  and  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  On  the  2nd  of  Novem- 
ber lord  Stanley  wrote  to  sir  Robert  Peel  to  express  the  regret  with 
which  he  saw  how  widely  he  differed  in  opinion  with  sir  James 
Graham  and  himself,  as  to  the  necessity  of  proposing  to  parliament 
a  repeal  of  the  CornrLaws*  Sir  Robert  Peel  replied  that  he  had 
not  proposed  to  the  Cabinet  that  they  should  recommend  to  Par-r 
liament  a  repeal  of  the  Corn-Laws  ;  still  less  that  they  should  offer 

•  "  Msinoin,'*  p.  i>flk 
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their  adrice  to  the  Queen    that  the  Corn-Laws   ought    to   be 
abandoned. 

On  the  22nd  of  November  lond  John  Russell  addressed  a  pobKc 
letter  to  the  electors  of  the  city  of  London,  which  began  with 
stating  precisely  the  same  troth  which  sir  Robert  Peel  had  en- 
deardured  to  impress  upon  his  Cabinet.  *^  Tlie  present  state  of  the 
coontry  in  regard  to  its  supply  of  food  cannot  be  viewed  without 
apprehension.  Forethonght  and  bold  precautions  may  avert  any 
serioiis  evils — indecisioci  and  pixxrrastination  may  produce  a  state 
of  saffering^  which  it  is  frightful  to  contemplate.'^  He  complains 
that  (he  queen's  ministers  had  met  and  separated  without  affording, 
any  promise  of  seasonable  relief.  He  points  oat  that  the  duties  on 
the  importations  of  com  were  so  contrived,  that  "  the  com  ba- 
rometer points  to  fair  while  the  ship  is  bending  under  a  storm.** 
Then  comes  a  declaration  from  the  leader  of  the  Whig  party  which 
forbids  all  further  advocacy  of  "fixed  duty"  in  opposition  to 
*  sTfdfng-  scale."  ^'  I  confess  that  on  the  general  subject  my  views 
have  in  the  course  of  twenty  years  undergone  a  great  alteration.  I 
used  to  be  of  opinion  that  corn  was  an  exception  to  the  general 
rales  of  poTiticil  economy- ;  bat  observation  and  experience  have 
convinced  me  that  we  ought  to  abstain  from  all  interference  with 
Ihe  sappplf  of  food.  Neither  a  Government  nor  a  Legislature  can 
ever  regulate  the  com  m^iilcet  with  the  benefidal  effects  which  the 
entire  freedom  of  sale  bnd  purchase  are  sure  of  fhemsetves  to  pro- 
duce. **  It  was  no  longer  worth  while,  he  said,  to  contend  for  a 
fixed  duty;  the  imposition  at  present  of  any  duty  without  a  pro- 
vision for  its  speedy  extinction,  would  only  prolong  a  contest 
already  sufficiently  fnritful  of  animosity  and  discontent.  **  Let  us 
then  unite  to  put  an  end  to  a  system  which  has  been  proved  to  be 
the  blight  of  commerce,  the  bane  of  agrfcultirre,  the  source  of 
bftter  division  among  classes,  the  cause  of  penury,  fe\'er,  mortalit}% 
and  crime  among  the  people."  Sir  Robert  Peel  prints  this  letter 
m  his  Memoirs  with  this  observation  : — "  It  n-as  asserted  by  many 
who  were  careless  about  the  foundation  of  their  assertions^  that  I 
had  been  influenced  in  the  advice  which  I  offered  to  the  Cabinet 
by  the  appearance  of  this  fetter.  A  simple  reference  to  dates  will 
prove  that  this  could  not  have  been  the  case.''  ♦ 

On  the  25th  and  26th  of  November  tlie  Cabinet  was  occupied 
in  the  discussion  of  instructions  to  be  given  to  the  Commission 
winch  had  been  apix)inted,  for  the  ,consideration  and  adoption  of 
such  measures  as  might  tend  to  nutigate  the  evil  consequences  of 
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the  apprehended  scarcity.  These  instructions  were  unanimously 
approved  of  by  the  Cabinet.  Sir  Robert  Peel  felt  that  the  danger 
to  be  apprehended  was  so  fully  admitted  and  was  set  forth  in  such 
strong  terras  in  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  that  it  was  *'  difficult  to  reconcile  the  issue  of  this  letter 
with  passiveness  and  inaction  in  respect  to  the  means  of  increasing 
the  supply  of  food."  Before  the  instructions,  therefore,  contained 
in  the  letter  were  finally  assented  to  by  the  Cabinet,  he  read  to 
them  a  memorandum,  of  which  the  opening  sefttence  was  quite 
sufficient  to  indicate  the  final  tendency  of  his  opinions :  "  1  cannot 
consent  to  the  issue  of  these  instructions,  and  undertalce  at  ihr, 
same  time  to  maintain  the  existing  Corn- Laws."  On  the  29lh  of 
November  he  put  in  circulation  amongst  his  colleagues  a  mem- 
orandum, addressed  in  the  first  instance  to  the  duke  of  Wellington, 
in  which  "are  contained  the  reasons  which  induce  me  to  advise 
the  suspension  of  the  existing  Corn-Laws  for  a  limited  period.'* 
The  answer  of  the  duke  of  Wellington  is  very  characteristic.  He 
was  of  opinion  that  the  government  should  avoid  to  break  down 
the  Corn-Laws  till  that  measure  should  appear  to  be  absolutely 
necessary.  "  But  of  this  I  do  not  entertain  a  doubt — if  it  is  neces- 
sary to  suspend  the  Corn-Laws  to  avoid  real  evils  resulting  from 
scarcity  of  food,  we  ought  not  to  hesitate."  The  duke  then  comes 
to  the  Party  View  of  the  question  which  sir  Robert  Peel  had* not 
discussed  —  could  he  carry  on  a  government  for  the  Queen,  sup- 
posing that  the  support  of  the  landed  interest  were  withdrawn 
from  him  ?  The  duke  was  afraid  that  sir  Robert  Peel  must  reckon 
upon  its  being  withdrawn  from  him,  unless  he  should  be  able  to  show 
clearly  the  necessity  of  the  measure  in  question.  **  In  respect  to  my 
own  course,  my  only  object  in  public  life  is  to  support  sir  Robert 
Peel's  administration  of  the  government  for  the  Queen."  The  duke, 
if  sir  Robert  Peel  thought  that  liis  position  in  parliament  and  in 
the  public  view  required  that  the  course  should  be  taken  which 
he  recommended,  had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  **  I  earnestly  rec- 
ommend that  the  Cabinet  should  support  him,  and  I  for  one  de- 
clare that  r  will  do  so."  Others  of  the  Cabinet  took  a  very  differ- 
ent view.  Mr.  Goulburn  writes  to  sir  Robert  Peel, — "  an  abandon- 
ment of  your  former  opinions  now  would,  I  thinkj  prejudice  your 
and  our  characters  as  pubh'c  men,  and  would  be  fraught  with  fatal 
results  to  the  country's  best  interests.  ...  In  my  opinion  the 
Party  of  which  you  are  the  head  is  the  only  barrier  which  remains 
against  the  revolutionary  effects  of  the  Reform  Bill."  Lord  Wharn- 
cliffe  was  of  opinion  **  that  the  Queen's  speech,  if  it  should 
dtimately  be  decided  to  recommend  any  modification  or  a  tem- 
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porary  suspension  of  the  Corn-Law,  should  do  so  in  terms  which 
would  show  our  decided  intention  to  uphold  the  principle  of  protec* 
tion  in  some  way  or  other/' 

The  discussions  in  the  Cabinet  continued  till  the  2nd  of  De- 
cember, when  sir  Robert  Peel  brought  l>eiore  bis  colleagues  a 
specific  measure  for  the  proposal  of  a  new  law  which  would  be 
"  founded  upon  the  principle  of  the  present  law,  while  it  continues 
in  operation,  but  will  in  the  course  of  that  operation  ensure  the 
ultimate  and  noUremote  extinction  of  protective  duties."  He  be- 
lieved that  some  such  n^asure  as  he  had  si^ested  might  receive 
the  assent  of  all  his  colleagues.  Lord  Stanley  and  the  duke  of 
Buccleugh,  however,  each  signified  his  inability  to  support  a  meas- 
ure involving  the  ultimate  repeal  of  the  Corn-Laws.  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  thinking  that  the  public  interest  would  be  \eTy  injuriously 
affected  by  the  failure  of  an  attempt  made  by  a  government  to  ad- 
just the  question  of  Corn-Laws,  repaired  to  Osborne  on  the  5th  of 
December,  and  humbly  solicited  the  Queen  to  relieve  him  from 
duties  which  he  could  no  longer  discharge  with  advantage  to  her 
Majesty's  service.  The  Queen  then  informed  sir  Robert  Peel 
that  it  was  her  intention  to  propose  to  lord  John  Russell  to  under^ 
take  the  formation  of  a  government*  In  a  letter  to  the  Queen, 
written  after  the  audience,  sir  Robert  Peel  stated  that  if  the  opin- 
ions of  his  colleagues  had  been  in  concurrence  with  his  own,  he 
had  been  fully  prepared  to  take  the  responsibility  of  suspending 
the  Corn-Laws,  and  of  entering  upon  a  comprehensive  review  of 
restrictions  on  the  import  of  foreign  grain  and  other  articles  of 
iood,  with  a  view  to  their  gradual  diminution  and  ultimate  removaL 
With  reference  to  the  proposed  new  administration  he  adds — "  Sir 
Robert  Peel  is  prepared  to  support,  in  a  private  cajiacity,  measures 
which  may  be  in  general  conformity  with  those  which  lie  advised 
as  a  minister." 

Lord  John  Russell  was  at  Edinburgh  when  a  summons  readied 
him  to  attend  the  Queen.  He  went  to  her  Majesty  with  the  con- 
viction that  he  could  not  accept  the  great  trust  now  offered  to  him. 
He  felt  that  his  party  being  in  a  large  minority  in  the  Commons, 
he  could  not  properly  undertake  the  formation  of  a  government. 
But  the  offer  of  sir  Robert  Peel,  to  give  his  assistance  in  a  private 
capacity  towards  the  settlement  of  the  Corn-Law  question,  deter- 
mined lord  John  Russell  to  depart  from  this  resolution.  There 
was  a  week  of  negotiation  as  to  the  specific  nature  of  this  limited 
offer.  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  convinced  that  previous  concert,  or  a 
previous  pledge  on  his  part,  to  support  a  particular  measure  of 
adjustment  would  be  distasteful  to  the  HousQ  of  Comm^mSy  ajad. 
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embarrassing  to  all  parties.  With  this  view  lord  John  Russeli 
expressed  his  conctirre^ntfe  ;  bttt  required  at  the  same  time  that  sir 
Robert  Peel  should  give  assurances,  that  would  have  amounted 
substantially  to  a  pledge,  that  he  would  support  the  immediate  and 
total  repeal  of  the  Corn-Laws.  The  ex-minister  did  not  feel  it  to 
be  consistent  with  his  duty  to  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  this 
important  question  in  Parliament,  being  fettered  by  a  previous  en- 
gagement of  the  nature  of  that  required  from  him.  Nevertheless 
lord  John  Russell,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  18th  of  December,  stated 
to  her  Majesty  at  Windsor  Castle  that  he  was  ready  to  undertake 
the  formation  of  a  government.  In  consequence  sir  Robert  Peel 
was  invited  by  he't  Majesty  to  a  parting  interview  on  his  relinquish- 
ment of  office.  On  entering  the  room  at  Windsor,  on  the  20th  of 
December,  her  Majesty  said  to  him  very  graciously,  '*  So  far  from 
taking  leave  of  you,  sir  Robert,  I  must  require  you  to  withdraw  your 
fesfgnation,  and  to  remain  in  my  service."  Lord  John  Russell  had 
written  to  the  Queen  on  the  morning  of  that  day  that  he  had  found 
if  impossible  to  form  an  administration.  He  had  informed  the 
Queen  that  he  had  had  solely  in  view  the  settlement  of  the  ques- 
fion  of  Corn-Laws ;  he  admitted  that  sir  Robert  Peel  had  been 
willing,  from  the  commencement  to  the  end,  to  diminish  the  diffi- 
culties of  a  new  government  in  attempting  that  settlement,  although 
sir  Robert  Peel  could  not  of  course  rely  upon  the  support  of  his 
political  friends.  It  was  therefore  necessary,  he  wrote,  that  all 
those  who  were  prominent  in  the  political  party  to  which  lord  John 
Russell  was  attached,  should  give  their  zealous  aid,  and  act  in 
concert  in  the  new  administration.  "  Lord  John  Russell  had  in 
one  instance  been  unable  to  obtain  this  concert,  and  he  must  now 
consider  that  task  as  hopeless  which  has  been  from  the  beginning 
hazardbus."  The  one  instance  was  that  of  lord  Grey;  he  had  ob- 
jected tb  one  proposed  appointment,  and  lord  John  Rusiell  had 
been  unwilling  to  aditiit  the  force  of  the  objection.  We  can  easily 
understand  how  the  self-asserting  inheritor  of  a  great  name  should 
have  failed  in  substantiating  his  objection  to  a  statesman  with  the 
reputation  of  lord  Palmerston.  Lord  John  Russell  having  abso- 
lutely relinquished  the  formation  of  a  government,  sir  Robert  Peel 
at  once  decided,  if  such  were  her  Majesty's  pleasure,  on  the  re- 
sumption of  his  office.  He  wished,  he  said,  to  be  able  to  announce 
tt>  his  late  colleagues  that  he  had  not  hesitated  to  renaccept  the 
appointment  of  First  Minister.  The  Cabinet  met  at  Downing- 
street  in  the  evening  of  the  20th,  and  he  told  them  that,  whether 
supported  or  not,  he  was  firmly  resolved  to  meet  parliament  as  her 
Majesty's  minister,  and  to  propose  such  measures  as  the  public 
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exigencies  required.  Lord  Stanley  declared  that  he  must  perse- 
vere in  resigning.  -  He  thought  the  Com*Law8  ought  to  be  ad- 
hered  to,  and  might  have  been  maintained.  The  duke  of  Buccleugh 
would  not  at  once  decide  upon  resigning.  The  other  members  of 
the  Cabinet  declared  their  determii^ation  to  support  sir  Robert  Peel 
in  the  course  he  had  announced  to  tbem.  The  duke  of  Wellington 
was  the  man  to  admire  courage  whether  civil  or  military.  He  told 
the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  ministerial  explanations,  **  I  applauded 
the  conduct  of  my  right  honourable  friend  ;  I  was  delighted  with 
it.  It  was  exactly  the  course  which  I  should  have  followed  myself 
under  similar  circunastances,  and  I  therefore  determined  to  stand 
by  him."  The  new  Cabinet  enlisted  an  able  coadjutor  in  lord 
Dalhousie ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  had  retired  from  office  some 
time  previous,  succeeded  lord  Stanley  as  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonial  Department.  Lord  Wharncliffe,  the  President  of  the 
Council,  had  died,  during  this  great  crisis,  on  the  19th  of  De- 
cember. 

The  biographer  of  sir  Rol>ert  Peel  has  described  his  hesitation 
in  the  session  of  1S45,  to  apply  the  strict  principles  of  commercial 
freedom  to  the  tradq  in  corn,  as  the  *' touching  perplexity  of  a  sin- 
cere and  conscientious  mind,  carried  forward  in  the  direction  of 
its  own  inclination  by  a  great  flood  of  public  opinion  and  passion, 
and  struggling  painfully  against  its  adversaries,  its  friends,  and 
itself."  *  The  "  perplexity  "  was  now  over^  The  struggle  of  the 
**  sincere  and  conscientious  mind  "  against  itself  was  passed.  Six 
days  after  sir  Robert  Peel  had  declared  to  the  Cabinet  that  he  was 
again  her  Majesty's  minister,  he  wrote  to  the  princess  Lieven  at 
Paris  a  short  note,  In  which  he  casts  off  the  reserve  of  the  states- 
man to  give  unrestrained  expression  to  his  natural  feelings :  ''  How- 
ever unexpected  is  the  turn  which  aliairs  have  taken,  it  is  for  the 
best.  I  resume  power  with  greater  means  of  rendering  public 
service  than  1  shomd  have  had  if  I  had  not  relinquished  it.  But 
it  is  a  strange  dream."  f 

It  was  the  22nd  of  January,  1846,  when  the  Queen  opened  the 
Parliament  in  person.  The  Royal  Speech  necessarily  alluded  to 
the  failure  of  the  ix>tato  crops  in  Ireland,  and  ta  the  means  that 
had  been  adopted  for  alleviating  the  sufferings  caused  by  this 
calamity.  Her  Majesty  had  had  great  satisfaction  in  giving  her 
consent  to  the  measures  for  the  repeal  of  prohibitory,  and  the  re- 
laxation of  protective,  duties.     The  prosperous  state  of  the  reve- 

•  Gnizot— "  Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,**  p.  350. 
t  **  Memoir*  b|^  6i^  Robert  Peel,"  p.  as«* 
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nue,  the  increased  demand  for  labour,  and  the  general  improve- 
ment which  had  taken  place  in  the  internal  condition  of  the  country, 
were  strong  testimonies  in  favour  of  the  course  that  had  been  pur- 
sued. "  I  recommend  you,"  said  the  Queen,  "  to  take  into  your 
early  consideration,  whether  tlie  principles  on  which  you  have 
acted  may  not  with  advantage  be  yet  more  extensively  applied,  and 
whether  it  may  not  be  in  your  power,  after  a  careful  review. of  the 
existing  duties  upon  many  articles,  the  produce  or  manufacture  of 
other  countries,  to  make* Such  further  reductions  and  remissions 
as  may  tend  to  insure  the  continuance  of  the  great  benefits  to 
which  I  have  advened."  There  might  have  been  some  doubt  as 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  words  "further  reductions  and  remis- 
sions ;  '*  but  the  ministerial  explanations  of  sir  Robert  Peel  and  elf 
lord  John  Russell,  in  which  the  details  of  the  negotiations  for  the 
formation  of  a  government  were  fully  stated,  left  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  a  free  trade  in  corn,  however  gradually  to  be  accom- 
plished, was  now  the  great  object  of  sir  Robert  Peel's  administra- 
tion. After  the  mover  and  seconder  of  the  Addresses  in  the  House 
of  Commons  had  delivered  their  speeches,  sir  Robert  Peel  imme- 
diately rose.  Having  gone  through  the  explanatory  details  ex- 
pected from  the  head  of  the  government  after  a  ministerial  crisis, 
Jie  did  not  wait  for  the  attacks  of  those  adversaries  who  were  once 
bis  submissive  friends.  He  boldly  proclaimed  his  determination 
to  stand  free  from  the  trammels  of  party.  *' Sir,  believe  me,  to 
conduct  the  government  of  this  country  is  a  most  arduous  duty; 
I  may  say  it  without  irreverence,  that  these  ancient  institutions, 
like  our  physical  frames,  are  ^fearfully  and  wonderfully  made.*  It 
is  no  easy  task  to  ensure  the  united  action  of  an  ancient  monarchy, 
a  proud  aristocracy,  and  a  reformed  constituency.  I  have  done 
everything  I  could  .do, — and  have  thought  it  consistent  with  true 
conservative  policy, — ^to  reconcile  these  three  branches  of  the  state. 
I  have  thought  it  consistent  with  true  conservative  policy  to  pro- 
mote so  much  of  happiness  among  the  people  that  the  voice  of 
disa£Eection  should  be  no  longer  heard,  and  that  thoughts  of  the 
dissolution  of  our  institutions  should  be  forgotten  in  the  midst  of 
physical  enjoyment.  These  were  my  attempts,  and  I  thought  them 
not  inconsistent  with  true  and  enlarged  conservative  policy, 
Tbe^e  were  my  objects  in  accepting  office — it  is  a  burden  too  great 
for  my  physical,  and  far  beyond  my  intellectual,  structure  ;  and  to 
be  relieved  from  it  with  perfect  honour  would  be  the  greatest 
favour  that  could  be  conferrjed  on  me.  But  as  a  feeling  of  honour 
^d  a  stroc^  sense  of  duty  require  me  to  undertake  those  respoiy 
sible  functions,  I  declare,  sir,  that  I  am  ready  to  incur  these  risks. 
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to  bear  these  burdens^  and  to  front  all  these  honourable  dangers. 
But,  sir,  I  will  not  take  the  step  with  mutilated  power  and  shackled 
authorit)'.  I  will  not  stand  at  the  helm  during  such  tempestuous 
nights  as  I  have  seen,  if  the  vessel  be  not  allowed  fairly  to  pursue 
the  course  which  1  think  she  ouglit  to  take.  I  will  not,  sir,  under- 
take to  direct  the  course  of  the  vessel  by  the  observations  taken 
in  1842.  I  will  reserve  to  myself  the  marking  out  of  that  course  ; 
and  I  must,  for  the  public  interest,  claim  for  myself  the  unfettered 
power  of  judging  of  those  measures  which  I  conceive  will  be  bet- 
ter for  the  country  to  propose.  Sir,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  the  minis- 
ter of  England ;  but  while  I  have  the  high  honour  of  holding  that 
office,  I  am  determined  to  hold  it  by  no  sernle  tenure.  I  will  only 
hold  that  office  upon  the  condition  of  being  unshackled  by  any 
other  obligations  than  those  of  consulting  the  public  interests,  and 
of  providing  for  the  public  safety."  ♦ 

This  speech  was  of  course  accepted  as  a  declaration  of  war  by 
all  those  who  interpreted  Conservative  Policy  as  one  almost  ex- 
clusively directed  to  the  upholding  of  class  interests  and  class 
prejudices.  Mr.  Disraeli,  in  declaring  his  intention  of  adhering 
to  the  principles  of  protection  which  had  sent  him  into  that  House, 
did  not  attempt  to  defend  those  principles,  but  confined  himself,  as 
he  did  for  the  greater  part  of  the  Session,  to  the  bitterest  attacks 
on  the  minister  who  was  about  to  give  them  their  final  and  irre- 
vocable blow.  Sir  Robert  Peel's  conduct,  he  said,  was  that  of  the 
captain,  who  having  received  the  command  of  a  fleet  from  the  sul- 
tan to  attack  Mehemet  AH,  steered  that  fleet  at  once  into  the  enemy's 
port.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  a  great  statesman,  who  was  always  march- 
ing after  the  events  of  his  age!  He  was  just  as  much  a  great 
statesman  as  he  who  got  up  behind  a  carriage  was  a  great  whip. 
There  could  be  no  mistake  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  so<alled 
Conservative  Party,  whether  they  spoke  in  the  "  wild  and  hurling 
words''  of  the  brilliant  orator,  or  in  the  bucolic  accents  of  the 
lords  of  many  acres.  By  the  mou-th  of  Mr.  Miles  they  gave  notice 
that  the  "strongest  constitutional  opposition  would  be  given  to  the 
minister's  plan,  and  that  every  impediment  would  be  made  use  of 
to  prevent  its  passing  into  law."  The  plan  was  not  yet  developed, 
but  its  scope  and  objects  were  pretty  correctly  anticipated. 

On  the  27th  of  January  the  avenues  of  the  House  of  Commons 
were  filled  with  eager  crowds:  the  seats  below  the  bar  were 
thronged  with  listeners,  amongst  whom  were  prince  Albert  and  the 
duke  of  Cambridge  ;  the  strangers'  gallery  was  crammed  to  excess, 
whilst  hundreds  who  had  obtained  tickets  were  unable  to  get 

'  Hansard,  vol.  Ixxxiil.  col.  94. 
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fission.  His  whole  plan  of  financial  and  contTnercial  p6l1cy  V^s 
developed  by  sir  Robert  Peel  in  a  speech  of  four  hours.  He  said, 
in  the  ons^et,  that  he  was  not  about  to  apply  the  principle  of  relaxa- 
tion of  protective  duties  to  any  one  particular  class :  •*  I  am  not 
about  to  select  that  great  interest  connected  with  the  agriculture 
of  the  country,  and  call  upon  the  landowners  to  relinquish  protec- 
tion, unprepared  at  the  same  time  to  call  upon  other  protected 
classes  to  relinquish  protection  also.  In  the  confidence  that  the 
principle  for  which  I  contend  is  a  just  and  a  wise  one,  I  ask  all  pro- 
tected interests  to  make  the  sacrifice,  if  it  be  a  sacrifice,  which  the 
application  of  that  principle  will  render  necessary."  ♦  The  duties 
00  tallow  and  timber  were  to  be  extensively  reduced ;  these  were 
the  only  raw  materials  still  subject  to  duty.  The  duties  on  foreign 
fnanu£sictured  goods  were  to  be  abolished  or  reduced.  As  the 
silk  manufacture  had  increased  in  the  ratio  of  the  removal  of  duties, 
there  was  now  to  be  a  further  reduction.  On  cotton  and  woollen 
fabrics  duties  were  to  be  removed  or  lessened  by  one-half.  Arti- 
cles of  food  were  relieved  from  taxation  either  wholly  or  partially. 
The  differential  duties  on  free-labour  sugar  were  abated  about  fifty 
per  cent.  Animal  food  and  vegetables  were  admitted  duty  free. 
One^half  of  the  existing  duties  on  butter,  cheese,  hops,  and  cured 
fish  were  removed.  Live  animals  were  no  longer  to  be  subject  to 
any  import  dtity.  Here  was  a  tariff  which  a  few  years  before 
would  have  shaken  the  isle  from  its  propriety ;  but  what  a  clamour 
would  have  gone  through  the  land,  echoed  at  every  county  meet- 
ing and  every  market  table,  if  a  minister  had  proposed,  as  sir 
Robert  Peel  now  proposed,  to  admit  buck-wheat  and  Indian  com 
duty  free ;  to  submit  colonial  grain  to  a  merely  nominal  duty ;  and 
altogether  to  retnove  protection  from  every  other  species  of  grain 
at  the  end  of  thrt'e  years.  In  the  interval  the  duties  on  grain  were 
to  be  as  follows.  When  wheat"  was  under  48J.  per  quarter  the 
duty  was  to  be  tos.y  at  every  rise  of  a  shilling  per  quarter  in  the 
market  price  the  duty  was  to  be  a  shilling  lower ;  till  wheat  should 
be  at  541-.  and  the  duty  at  41./  after  which  the  duty  should  not 
further  change.  The  existing  price  of  Wheat  being  54^.  the  duty 
would  be  at  once  reduced  from  i6s.  to  4s.  Some  relief  of  the  bur- 
thens upoti  agriculture,  involved  in  an  alteration  of  the  law  of  set- 
tlement, a  consolidation  of  highway  boards,  the  removal  of  the  cost 
of  prisoners  from  the  county  rates— these  and  other  minor  con- 
cessions, which  were  real  benefits,  were  received  only  with  ridi- 
cule, in  the  face  of  the  startling  fact  that  the  staff  of  protection, 
Which  had'*© -long Ijeen  leant  upon,  would  be  ntteriy  broken  and 
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cast  away.  The  philosophicid  reasoners  knew  well  that  the  bale 
man  would  then  be  able  to  walk  without  his  crutch;  but  the  coun- 
try party  were  not  greatly  addicted  to  philosophical  politics.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  concluded  the  speech,  in  which  he  offered,  on  the 
part  of  the  government,  these  proposals  **  for  the  ultimate  adjust- 
ment of  this  question  by  affirming  that  there  had  been  a  great 
change  in  the  opinion  of  the  great  mass  of  the  community  with  re- 
spect to  the  Corn-Laws."  He  recommended  his  plan  as  a  whole 
to  their  calm  and  dispassionate  consideration,  with  no  other  feel- 
ing or  interest  in  its  ultimate  issue  than  that  it  might,  to  use  the 
words  of  her  Majesty's  speech,  conduce  to  promote  "friendly 
feelings  between  different  classes  of  my  subjects,  to  provide  addi- 
tional security  for  the  continuance  of  peace,  and  to  maintain  con- 
tentment and  happiness  at  home,  by  increasing  the  comfort  and 
bettering  the  condition  of  the  great  body  of  my  people." 

On  the  9th  of  February  a  debate  was  begun,  which  continued 
twelve  nights,  on  the  motion  that  the  Speaker  should  leave  the 
chair  to  go  into  Committee  on  the  Customs  and  Com  Importation 
Act,  Mr.  Miles  had  proposed  a$  an  amendment,  **  that  this  Hoase 
will,  upon  this  day  six  months,  resolve  itself  into  the  .said  Com- 
mittee." On  the  fifth  night  of  the  discussion,  the  i6tb  of  Feb- 
ruary, sir  Robert  Peel,  with  even  more  than  his  ordinary  debating 
ability,  reviewed  every  species  of  objection,  whether  from  agrici^ 
turists,  or  shipowners,  or  manufacturers,  that  had  been  raised  to 
the  various  details  of  his  measure.  Towards  the  conclusion  of  his 
speech  he  warmed  into  an  eloquence  such  as  had  been  rarely 
equalled  since  the  days  of  tlie  great  orators  of  former  generations. 

"  This  night  is  to  decide  between  the  policy  of  continued  relaxa- 
tion of  restriction,  or  the  return  to  restraint  and  prohibition.  This 
night  you  will  select  the  motto  which  is  to  indicate  the  commercial 
policy  of  England.  Shall  it  be  *  advance  '  or  *  recede?'  Which 
is  the  fitter  motto  for  this  great  empire  ?  Survey  our  position ; 
consider  the  advantage  which  God  and  nature  have  given  us,  and 
the  destiny  for  which  we  are  intended.  We  stand  on  the  confines 
of  Western  Europe,  the  chief  connecting  link  between  the  old 
world  and  the  new.  The  discoveries  of  science,  the  improvement 
of  navigation,  have  brought  us  within  ten  days  of  St.  Petersburg, 
and  will  soon  bring  us  within  ten  days  of  New  York.  We  have  an 
extent  of  coast  greater  in  proportion  to  our  population  and  the  area 
of  our  land  than  any  other  great  nation,  securing  to  us  maritime 
strength  and  superiority.  Iron  and  coal,  the  sinews  of  manufac- 
ture, give  us  advantages  over  every  rival  in  the  great  competition 
of  industry.     Our  capital  far,  exceeds  .th^ -which  they  can  com- 
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laand.  •  In  i«^niitty — in  skill — m  energy — we  are  inferior  to  none. 
Our  national  character,  the  free  institutions  under  which  we  live, 
the  liberty  of  thought  and  action,  an  unshackled  press,  spreading 
the  knowiedge  of  every  discovery  and  of  every  advance  in  science 
— combine  with  cur  natural  and  physical  advantages  to  place  us  az 
the  head  of  those  nations  which  profit  by  the  free  interchange  of 
their  products.  And  is  this  the  country  to  shrink  from  oompe- 
tition  ?  Is  this  the  country  to  adopt  a  retrograde  policy  ?  is  this 
the  country  which  can  only  flourish  in  this  sickly  artificial  atmos- 
phere of  prohibition  ?  Is  this  the  country  to  stand  shivering  on  thfe 
brink  of  exposure  to  the  healthful  breezes  of  competition?  "  * 

Turning  then  from  commercial  freedom'  in  manufactures  to 
commercial  freedom  in  agticulture,  he  asked  if  in  some  future  sea- 
son, when  ^'  the  years  of  plenteousness  shall  have  ended,"  and 
**the  years  of  dearth  may  have  come,"  would  it  be  no  satisfaction 
to  you  to  reflect,  that  by  your  own  act  you  have  been  relieved  from 
the  grievous  responsibility  of  regulating  the  supply  of  food? 
"When  you  are  again  exhorting  a  suffering  people  to  fortitude 
under  their  privations  ;  when  you  are  telling  them, ''these  are  the 
chastenings  of  an  all-wise  and  merciful  Providence,  sent  for  some 
inscrutable  but  just  and  beneficent  purpose — it  may  be,  to  humble 
our  pride,  or  to  punish  our  unfaithfulness,  or  to  impress  as  with  a 
sense  of  our  nothingness  and  dependence  on  His  mercy;'  when 
you  are  thus  addressing  your  suffering  fellow  subjects,  and  encour- 
aging them  to  bear  without  repining  the  dispensations  of  Provi- 
dence, may  God  grant  that  by  your  decision  of  this  night,  you  may 
have  laid  in  store  for  yourselves  the  consolation  of  reflecting  that 
such  calamities  are,  in  truths  the  dispensations  of  Providence— that 
they  have  not  been  caused,  they  have  riot  been  aggravated,  by  the 
laws  of  man,  restricting  in  the   hour  of  scarcity  the  supply  of 

foodT't 

On  the  27th  of  February  the  debate  on  Mr.  Miles's  amendment 

on  the  motion  for  going  into  Committee  on  the  Customs  and  Corn 
Importation  Act,  was  brought  to  a  conclusion.  During  the  twelve 
nights  of  debate,  forty-eight  members  spoke  in  favour  of  Free 
Trade  and  fifty-five  on  the  side  of  Protection.  To  attempt  the 
briefest  analysis  of  the  general  arguments  for  the  removal  of  Pro- 
tection, and  of  the  anticipations  of  commercial  and  agricultural 
ruin  if  Protection  were  abolished — arguments  now  so  perfectly 
understood,  and  fear$  now,  so  thoroughly  exploded — would  be  as 
wearisome  as  useless.  Upon  a  division  the  numbers  were,  for  Mr. 
Miles'ft  amendment,  240;  against  it,  337,  being  a  majgrity  for  thfe 

*■  flaosardi  vol.  ixxxiii.  cd.  loiu  t  IM.,  od.  1044*    ' 
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fDvernment  of  97.  The  Hoose  of  Commons  went  iato  Cominltim 
on  the  2nd  of  March.  The  varioas  clauses  of  the  proposed  Bill 
were  debated  with  the  same  earnestness  for  four  nights  ;  when  the 
second  reading  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  88.  On  the  third  read- 
ing there  was  a  debate  of  three  nights.  On  the  1 5th  of  May,  at 
lour  in  the  morning,  327  members  voted  for  the  third  reading ;  and 
for  an  amendment  of  the  marquis  of  Granby,  that  the  Bill  be  read 
that  day  six  months,  229  voted,  giving  a  majority  for  the  third 
reading  of  98.  In  the  House  of  Lords  the  Bill  was  passed  with 
iess  difficulty  than  might  have  been  anticipated.  The  duke  of 
Wellington  on  the  x8th  moved  the  first  reading  of  the  Com  Impor- 
tation Bill,  and  on  the  19th  the  duke  of  Buccleugh  moved  the  first 
reading  of  the  Customs  Duties  Bill.  It  is  as  unnecessary  to  follow 
the  course  of  debate  in  the  Lords  as  in  the  Commons.  The  second 
reading  of  the  Corn  Bill  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  47 ;  211  being 
for  the  second  reading,  against  it  164.  The  second  reading  of  the 
Customs  Duties  Bill  was  carried  without  a  division.  The  various 
clauses  of  the  Com  Bill  having  been  debated  in  Committee,  the 
Bill  on  the  19111  of  June  was  reported  without  amendments.  On 
the  25th  of  June  both  Bills  were  read  a  third  time  and  passed  ;  to 
which  on  the  26th  the  royal  assent  was  given  by  commission.  By 
the  Com  Importation  Act,  that  scale  of  duties,  as  proposed  by  the 
government  on  the  27th  January,  was  to  continue  until  the  est 
of  Febmacy,  1849;  ^^^^^  which  day  a  duty  upon  grain  of  one  shii- 
-ling  per  quarter,  and  of  fourpence^balfpenny  per  cwt.  upon  flour 
and  meal,  was  to  be  levied,  for  purely  statistical  purposes.  A  rev- 
olution, scarcely  second  in  importance  to  the  Reform  Bill,  was  thus 
accomplished.  England  entered  on  a  new  course  of  commercial 
policy ;  of  whose  beneficial  results  the  experience  of  the  succeed- 
ing sixteen  years  has  left  too  strong  an  evidence  to  allow  any  but 
a  few  devotees  of  an  obsolete  creed  to  abide  in  ^'  their  temples 
dim." 

During  the  progress  through  the  House  of  Commons  of  the 
measures  of  oonntiercial  freedom,  a  Bill  entitled,  **  For  the  Protee- 
tioti  of  Life  in  Ireland,'*  which  had  passed  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
was  brought  under  discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was 
-opposed  wiih  the  utmost  vehemence  by  the  Protectionists,  who  in 
the  rejection  of  the  measure  hailed  the  prospect  of  beihg  revenged 
on  sir  Robert  Peel ;  and  by  the  majority  <^  the  Whigs,  who,  con- 
sistently adhering  to  their  often  declared  principles  upon  coer- 
.don  bills  in  Ireland,  nevertheless  saw  in  the  defeat  of  the  govem- 
jA^nt  ^he  door  opened  for  their  return  to  ppwer  «^ef  tt;had  hiStfi 
dosed  against  them  for  five  years.    On  th«  21  st  of  June  sir  Robert 
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JPeel  accurately  calculated  upon  the  double  event — the  passing  of 
the  Corn-Law  Repeal  Bill  unmutilated  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
the  rejection  of  the  Bill  for  the  Protection  of  Life  in  Ireland  hy 
the  House  of  Commons.  He  took  a  decision  at  once  dignified  and 
patriotic.  He  addressed  a  memorandum  on  the  position  of  the 
government  to  the  Cabinet,  in  which  he  suggested  to  the  deliberate 
and  dispassionate  consideration  of  his  colleagues,  *^  to  determine 
whether,  after  the  passing  of  the  Corn  and  Customs  Bills,  it  would 
be  for  the  interest  of  the  Crown,  of  the  country,  and  for  the  honour 
and  character  of  the  government^  that  the^'  should  remain  in  office." 
He  said,  with  an  honesty  worthy  of  all  imitation,  ^^  a  government 
ought  to  have  a  natHrai  support;  a  conservative  government 
should  be  supported  by  a  conservative  party ;  support  from  the 
compassion  of  its  enemies,  or  even  from  the  personally  friendly 
feelings  of  those  who  ought  on  public  principle  to  oppose  a  gov- 
ernment, is  a  hollow  and  not  a  creditable  support  Depend  upon 
it  that  we  shall  not  pass  the  Irish  Bill  into  a  law."  He  was  decid- . 
edly,  he  told  them,  of  opinion  *^  that  we  should  not  fall  into  the 
errors  of  the  last  Whig  government — retain  office  after  we  have 
lost  power,  or  advise  a  Dissolution  with  little  prospect  of  securing 
a  majority  of  members,  honestly  and  cordially  concurring  with  us 
on  great  political  principles."  *  The  memorandum  being  commu- 
nicated to  the  other  members  of  the  government,  there  was  not  the 
slightest  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued. 

There  were  six  nights  of  debate  upon  the  Irish  Bill.  On  thp 
25th  of  June  lord  George  Bentinck,  who  had  for  some  time  tilled 
the  ofiic  I  of  the  aristocratic  leader  of  the  Protectionists,  expressed 
himself  with  a  violence  towards  the  Prime  Minister  that  more  than 
rivalled  the  attacks  of  his  untitled  coadjutor.  Mr.  Cobden  an- 
swered lord  George  Bentinck:  *'I  have  to  say,  in  contradiction  to 
the  noble  lord,  that  if  the  right  honourable  baronet  chooses  to 
retire  from  office  in  consequence  of  this  vote,  he  carries  .with  him 
the  esteem  and  gratitude  of  a  larger  number  of  the  population  of 
this  empire  than  ever  followed  ^y  minister  that  was  ever  hurled 
from  power.*'  After  Mr.  Cobden  had  spoken  the  division  took 
place;  for  the  second  reading,  219;  against  it,  292;  majority 
against  the  government,  73.  On  the  29th  of  June  the  resignation 
of  ministers,  was  announced  by  sir  Robert  Peel.  He  cast  a  retro- 
spect over  the  reasons  which  had  influenced  his  conduct,  and  the 
results  which  had  been  obtained.  "  The  name,"  he  said,  "  which 
ought  to  be  associated  with  the  success  of  those  measures,  is  not 
Ae  name  of  the  noble  lord,  the  organ  of  the  party  of  which  he  i^ 

•  '•  Memoin  by  Sir  Robsrt  Ptel,"  pp^  9#^  n7« 
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the  leader,  nor  ik  ft  mine.  The  name- which  ought  to  be,  and  wiB 
be,  associated  wfth  the  success  of  these  measures,  is  the  name  of 
one  who,  acting,  as  I  believe,  from  pure  and  disinterested  motives, 
has,  with  untiring  energy,  made  appeals  to  our  reason,  and  has 
enforced  those  appeals  with  an  eloquence  tlic  more  to  be  admired 
because  it  was  unaffected  and  unadorned :  it  is  the  name  of  Rich- 
ard Cobden."  He  concluded  his  speech  with  those  emphatic 
words  which  have  been  inscribed  upon  the  pedestal  of  more  than 
one  monumental  tribute  of  a  nation's  g^titude : — "  It  may  be  that 
I  shall  leave  a  name  sometimes  remembered  with  expressions  of 
good  will  in  the  abodes  of  those  whose  lot  it  is  to  labour  and  to 
earn  their  daily  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  when  they  shall 
recruit  their  exhausted  strength  with  abundant  and  untaxed  food, 
the  sweeter  because  it  is  no  longer  leavened  with  a  sense  of 
injustice." 

The  House  of  Commons  adjotmted  to  the  3rd  of  July.  On  the 
6th  lord  John  Russell,  as  First  Lord  of  Treasury,  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Administration  were  sworn  into  office. 

From  the  i6th  of  July,  when,  after  the  change  of  government, 
the  House  of  Commons  met  again  for  the  dispatch  of  business,  to 
the  28th  of  August,  when  parliament  was  prorogued  by  commis- 
sion, the  measures  passed  were  various  and  important.  The  im- 
pending distress  in  Ireland  occupied  much  of  the  attention  of  the 
Legislature.  Two  measures  of-  permanent  social  interest  became 
law.  One  enactment  has  worked  a  most  material  and  salutary 
change  in  the  power  of  the  people  to  obtain  cheap  justice — ^the  es- 
tablishment of  County  Courts  for  the  Recovery  of  Small  Debts. 
The  other,  directed  to  important  sanitary  objects,  which  received 
the  royal  assent  on  the  26th  of  August,  declares  that  "  it  is  desira- 
ble for  the  health,  comfort,  and  welfare  of  the  inhabitants  of  towns 
and  populous  districts,  to  encourage  the  establishment  therein  of 
Public  Baths  and  Washhouses,  and  open  Bathing  Places."  To 
town  councils  and  parish  vestries  is  given  the  power  to  establish 
such  public  conveniences,  the  expenses  of  which,  beyond  the  re- 
ceipts, are  to  be  paid  as  part  of  the  poorVrate. 

On  the  4th  of  July  sir  Robert  Peel  wrote  to  lord  Hardinge, 
"  there  is  nothing  I  would  not  have  done  to  insure  the  carrying  of 
the  measures  I  had  proposed  this  Session.  I  pique  myself  on 
never  having  proposed  anything  which  I  have  not  carried ;  but  the 
moment  their  success  was  insured,  and  I  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  two  drowsy  Masters  in  Chancery  mumble  out  at  the  table  of 
the  House  of  Commons  that  the  Lords  had  passed  the  Corn  and 
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Customs  Bills  I  was  satisfied.  Two  hours  after  this  intelligence 
was  brought  we  were  ejected  from  power ;  and,  by  another  coin- 
cidence as  marvellous,  on  the  day  on  which  I  had  to  announce  fn 
the  House  of  Commons  the  dissolution  of  the  Government,  the 
news  arrived  that  we  had  settled  the  Oregon  question,  and  that 
our  proposals  had  been  accepted  by  the  United  States  without  the 
alteration  of  a  word."  * 

The  settlement  of  the  Oregon  question  was  announced  to  the 
House  of  Lords  on  the  29th  by  the  earl  of  Aberdeen.  He  made  a 
brief  statement  of  what  had  occurred  since  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Polk,  had  sent  his  message  to  the  Senate  with 
a  direct  refusal  of  the  repeated  proposals  of  the  BHtish  Govern- 
ment to  submit  the  whole  question  to  arbitration.  When  lord 
Aberdeen  afterwards  saw  that  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives had  adopted  Resolutions  of  a  conciliatory  and  friendly 
description,  he  at  once  put  aside  all  idea  of  diplomatic  etiquette, 
and  sent  over  to  the  British  minister  the  draft  of  a  convention  to 
be  proposed  for  the  acceptance  of  the  United  States'  Government. 
The  President  having  submitted  this  draft  for  the  opinion  of  the 
Senate,  that  body,  by  a  majority  of  thirty-eight  votes  to  twelve, 
adopted  a  Resolution  advising  the  President  to  accept  the  terms 
propCised.  Mr,  Buchanan,  the  American  Secretary  of  State,  ac- 
cordingly informed  our  minister  that  the  conditions  offered  were 
accepted,  *'  without  the  addition  or  alteration  of  a  single  word."  f 

This  settlement  of  the  Oregon  question  relieved  the  British 
nation  and  the  govetnnment  from  a  long-continued  cause  of  anxiety. 
In  T845  Mr.  Polk,  in  his  inaugural  address,  affirmed  that  it  was 
his  duty  **  to  assert  and  maintain  by  all  constitutional  means,  the 
right  of  the  United  States  to  that  portion  of  our  territory  which 
lies  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Our  title  to  the  country  of  the 
Oregon  is  clear  and  unquestionable  ;  and  already  are  our  people 
preparing  to  perfect  their  title  by  occupying  it  with  their  wives  and 
children."  J  The  value  of  the  Oregon  territory  was  so  little  un- 
derstood when  the  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  in  1783,  that  no 
provision  whatever  was  made  for  its  occupation.  Forty  years  later 
the  claims  of  the  British  government  and  that  of  the  United  States 
to  this  region  had  become  so  opposed,  that  lord  Castlereagh  said 
to  Mr.  Rush,  the  American  minister,  that  by  holding  up  a  finger  a 
war  regarding  Oregon  might  be  produced  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. During  the  foreign  secretaryship  of  Mr.  Canning  the  appre- 
"hension  of  hostilities  became  greater.     In  iSiS  a  convention  hafd 

*  '^  Memoirs  by  Sir  Robert  Peel/*  p.  309.  t  Hansard,  vol.lxzxviL  col.  1036. 
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been  entered  into,  by  which  the  whole  territory  was  to  be  open  to 
the  settlers  of  both  countries  for  a  period  of  ten  years ;  but  the 
agreement  was  not  to  be  construed  to  the  prejudice  of  any  claim 
which  either  of  the  contracting  parties  might  have  to  any  part  of 
the  country.  In  1844  Mr.  Calhoun,  Secretary  of  State  at  Wash- 
ington, explained  his  reasons  for  declining  proposals  made  by  the 
British  government,  in  a  state  paper,  in  which  he  contended  that 
times  80  far  from  impairing  the  American  claims  had  greatly 
strengthened  them,  by  the  rapid  advance  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States  towards  that  territory.  An  emigration,  estimated  at 
not  less  than  a  thousand  in  1843  and  fifteen  hundred  in  1844,  had 
flowed  into  it,  and  that  the  current  thus  commenced  would  con- 
tinue to  flow  with  increased  volume  hereafter.  "  There  can,  then, 
be  no  doubt  now,  that  the  operation  of  the  same  cause  which  im- 
pelled our  population  westward  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic 
•across  tlie  Alleghany  to  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  will  impel 
them  onward  with  accumulating  force  across  the  Rocky  Mountains 
into  the  valley  of  the  Columbia,  and  that  the  whole  region  drained 
by  it  is  destined  to  be  peopled  by  us.''  *  In  1845  the  President 
in  a  public  address  while  negotiations  were  pending,  referred,  con- 
trary to  all  usage,  to  other  contingencies  than  a  friendly  and  satis- 
factory termination  of  the  differences  between  the  two  govern- 
ments. Upon  this  declaration  sir  Robert  Peel  expressed  himself 
with  deep  regret  that  such  a  reference  should  be  made  in  a  tone 
and  temper  which  was  not  likely  to  lead  to  an  amicable  and  equit- 
able setjLkment  of  the  diifereaces.  We  have,  riglits,  he  said,  re- 
specting this  territory  of  Oregon  cleaf  and  unquestionable.  '*  We 
trust  still  to  arrive  at  an  amicable  adjustment — we  desire  to  effect 
an  amicable  adjustment  of  our  claim — but  having  exhausted  every 
effort  to  effect  that  settlement,  if  our  r^bts  should  be  invaded  we 
are  resolved — and  we  are  prepared — to  maintain  them."  t 

We  have  thus  briefly  traced  the  course  pf  those  differences 
which  were  happily  concluded  before  the  administration  of  affairs 
was  handed  over  by  the  Peel  government  to  that  of  lord  John  Rus- 
sell. The  territory  in  dispute  has  now  become  the  rising  colony  of 
British  Columbia.  In  looking  to  the  probable  extensive  emigration 
in  a  few  years  to  this  vast  territory — in  many  parts  fertile,  abun- 
dantly watered  by  numerous  streams,  and  most  attractive  in  adding 
one  more  to  our  gold-productive  colonies, — we  are  struck  by  an 
eloquent  prediction  of  the  great  modern  orator  of  the  United  States, 
which  was  made  at  Boston  three  months  after  the  speech  of  sir 
Robert  Peel  on  the  Oregon  question.     The  suiticipation  of  Jdr, 

*  "  Annual  Register  for  1845,"  P*  '^  t Hansard,  yqI.  baud.  col.  199. 
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Webster  eafrfcs  us  forward  to  the  consideration  of  a  Future  of  far 
greater  significance  than  the  disputes  of  the  Past.  "  I  believe  that 
it  IS  in  the  course  of  Providence,  and  of  human  destiny,  that  a  great 
state  is  to  arise,  of  English  and  American  descent,  whose  power 
will  be  established  over  the  country  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific ; 
and  that  all  those  rights  of  natural  and  political  liberty,  all  those 
great  principles  that  both  nations  have  inherited  from  their  fathers, 
will  be  transmitted  through  us  to  them,  so  that  there  will  exist  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  or  more  probably  farther  south,  a  great. 
Pacific  republic,  a  nation  where  our  children  may  go  for  a  residence, 
separating  themselves  from  this  government,  and  forming  an  inte- 
gral part  of  a  new  government,  half-way  between  England  and 
China ;  in  the  most  healthful,  fertile,  and  desirable  portion  of  the 
globe,  and  quite  too  far  remote  from  Europe  and  from  this  side  of 
the  American  continent  to  be  under  the  governmental  influence  of 
either  country.  This  state  of  things  is  by  no  means  so  far  off  as 
we  may  imagine — ^by  no  means  so  remote  from  the  present  time  as 
may  be  supposed ;  and,  looking  to  this  state  of  things,  this  question 
becomes  one  upon  which  intelligent  and  well  disposed  men  might 
very  readily  come  to  an  agreement.'*  • 

In  writing  to  lord  Hardinge  on  the  4th  of  July,  sir  Robert  Peel 
mentions  **our  reception  in  England  of  your  closing  exploits  on 
the  Sutlej."  In  the  royal  speech,  on  the  prorogation,  the  Queen 
Congratulated  her  parliament  on  the  victorious  course  and  happy 
conclusion  of  the  war  in  India,  and  announced  that  perfect  tran- 
quillity prevailed  throughout  the  whole  of  the  British  possessions 
in  that  quarter  of  the  world.  It  was  in  December,  1845,  when  the 
British  occupied  most  of  the  southern  bank  of  the  Sutlej,  that  the 
Sikh  army  began  to  cross  the  river  for  the  purpose  of  making  an 
attack  on  the  British  frontier.  Runjeet  Sing,  the  ruler  Of  the  Sikhs 
and  the  Punjaub,  had,  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1839,  always 
continued  oh  terms  of  amity  with  the  British  government.  His 
son,  Kurruck  Sing,  who  died  in  1840,  was  the  ruler  of  the  country, 
his  elder  brother  being  imbecile.  An  illegitimate  son  of  Runjeet 
Sing,  who  succeeded  to  the  government,  was  assassinated  in  1843. 
His  son,  being  very  young,  the  mother  assumed  the  power,  giving 
her  favourite,  LallSing,  the  appointment  of  Vizier.  There  was  no 
strong  hand,  as  in  the  days  of  Runjeet  Sing,  to  restrain  the  army, 
imd  thus,  having  crossed  to  the  southern  bank  of  the  Sutlej,  they 
took'np  an  intrenched  position  at  the  village  of  Ferozeshah.  In 
<his  camp  th^  Sikhs  had  a  force  of  more  than  50,000  men,  with  108 
pieces  of  istDftim,    The  British  force,  iin^l^  the  cOAmaadet--{n  chibf, 
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sir  Hugh  Gough,  was  advancing  from  Umballali  in  order  to  rcHeve 
Ferozepoor,  held  by  sir  J.  Littler,  which  had  been  partially  invested. 
On  the  1 8th  of  December  the  British  army  reached  Moodkee,  and 
that  evening  repulsed  an  attack  of  the  Sikhs.  In  this  battle  sir 
Robert  Sale  received  a  wound,  of  which  he  died  two  months  after- 
wards. The  British  army,  consisting  of  16,700  men,  and  69  guns, 
then  marched  towards  Ferozepoor.  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  accom- 
panied the  array.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  Sikhs  crossing  the  Sutlej 
he  had  carefully  avoided  every  demonstration  which  could  be  con- 
strued into  an  act  of  hostility.  It  was  now  his  clear  duty  to  repel 
aggression,  and  he  put  into  the  performance  of  that  duty  all  that 
energy  of  a  chivab-ous  nature  which  had  so  illustrated  his  career  in 
the  Peninsular  war.  Waving  the  claims  of  bis  rank  as  Governor- 
General,  he  offered  to  sir  Hugh  Gough  to  serve  under  him  as 
second  in  command.  On  the  21  st  and  22nd  of  December  was 
fought  the  great  battle  of  Ferozeshah.  The  British  attacked  the 
intrenched  camp  on  the  evening  of  the  21st.  The  resistance  of  the 
Sikhs  was  most  obstinate.  Night  closed  before  the  British  had 
become  masters  of  a  part  of  the  intrenched  quadrangle.  Their 
situation  was  one  of  considerable  peril.  The  British  reserves  had 
been  engaged  to  the  last  man ;  the  troops  had  fought  a  desperate 
battle  after  a  long  march ;  they  were  wearied,  and  had  little  food* 
A  writer,  who  had  access  to  special  information,  has  given  an  am- 
mated  description  of  the  night  which  followed  the  attack  on  the 
intrenched  camp.  "  Side  by  side,  with  the  dying  and  the  dead, 
th^  living  lay  down.  They  strove  to  sleep ;  some  of  them  did  sleep 
in  spite  of  cold,  hunger,  thirst,  and,  worse  than  all,  the  cries  and 
groans  of  their  wounded  comrades.  And  all  around  them  and 
above,  the  horizon  was  illuminated  with  the  flames  of  burning  huts, 
exploding  shells,  tumbrils,  ammunition  carts,  and  occasionally  a 
mine.  Moreover,^ they  suffered,  even  then,  from  a  constant  fire  of 
artillery,  which  became  at  one  time  so  annoying — where  the  Gover- 
nor-General was  in  person — that  he  was  forced  to  order  two  regi- 
ments, the  70th  and  ist  Bengal  Europeans,  to  charge  with  the 
bayonet.  But  sir  Henry  Hardinge  and  sir  Hugh  Gough  knew  no 
rest  at  all ;  thoy  went  about  from  corps  to  corps,  animating  the  men 
and  cheerfully  demonstrating  to  the  officers  that  there  was  no 
alternative  but  victory  or  death."  * 

"  The  long  night  wore  away,"  wrote  sir  Hugh  Gough,  '*  and 
dawned  the  morning  of  the  22nd."  The  line  was  again  formed. 
All  the  artillery  of  the  British  was  brought  up  to  the  attack,  but 
this  arm  of  war  was  over-matched  by  the  heavy  cannoi^  of  the  Sikh 

•  **  Quarterly.  Revitiiv,*'  toL  hacviu.  t>.  a«9. 
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batteries.  J^elying  upon  the  unfailing  British  weapon,  the  bayo- 
net, the  line  advanced.  The  two  commanders  rode  in  front.  The 
inner  works  were  carried ;  the  troops  entered  the  village.  But  the 
day  was  not  yet  gained.  The  Sikh  army  of  reserve  had  marched 
from  the  camp  above  Ferozepoor  early  in  the  morning,  and  their 
advanced  guard  became  engaged  \\iih  our  cavalry.  They  how- 
ever drew  off,  but  soon  again  appeared  in  tremendpus  force.  Very 
touching  are  the  words  in  which  the  veteran  commander-in-chief 
described  his  feelings :  "  The  only  time  I  felt  a  doubt  was  towards 
the  evening  of  the  22nd,  when  the  fresh  enemy  advanced  with 
heavy  columns  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and  guns ;  and  our  cavalry 
horses  were  so  thoroughly  done  up  that  they  would  not  command 
even  a  trot.  For  a  moment  then  I  felt  regret  (and  I  deeply  de- 
plore my  want  of  confidence  in  Him  who  never  failed  me  nor  for- 
sook me)  as  each  passing^  shot  left  me  on  horseback :  but  it  was 
only  for  a  moment."  The  cavalry  movement,  with  jaded  horses 
and  exhausted  men,  decided  the  struggle.  A  panic  seized  the 
Sikhs,  who  believed  the  British  were  going  to  fall  on  their  flank 
in  force.  They  abandoned  their  guns,  and  retreated  across  the 
Sutlej.  The  British  in  that  terrible  struggle,  almost  unmatched  in 
Indian  warfare,  lost  2415  men,  with  many  distinguished  ofllicers. 
The  European  regiments  were  fearfully  thinned.  Of  these  the 
62nd  left  half 'its  numbers  on  the  field. 

Having  crossed  the  Sutlej  the  Sikhs  again  took  up  a  fortified 
position.  The  British  army  were  so  destitute  of  ammunition  that 
they  were  unable  to  prevent  the  Sikhs  again  establishing  a  portion 
of  their  army  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  They  intrenched 
themselves  near  the  village  of  Alliwall  to  prevent  sir  Harry  Smith's 
communication  with  the  main  army.  With  12,000  men  and  thirty- 
two  guns  he  attacked  them,  carried  their  camp  by  storm,  captured 
the  whole  of  their  cannon  and  munitions  of  war,  and  drove  the 
entire  force  precipitately  across  the  Sutlej. 

On  the  loth  of  February  was  fought  the  great  battle  of  Sobraon. 
The  Sikhs  had  here  intrenched  themselves  on  the  southern  bank, 
having  constructed  a  bridge  of  boats  across  the  river.  The  vic- 
tory of  Alliwall  had  enabled  sir  Harry  Smith  to  unite  with  the 
main  army.  A  siege  train  had  arrived  from  Delhi.  Sir  Hugh 
Gough  was  strong  enough  to  attack  the  Sikhs,  at  some  moment 
when  the  accidents  of  climate  would  permit  him  fairly  to  engage 
the  enemy.  He  waited  for  a  fall  of  rain  to  swell  the  ford,  or  a 
thaw  of  Fnow  upon  the  hills,  which  would  deprive  them  of  any 
means  of  crossing  except  by  their  bridge  of  boats.  A  fall  of  rain 
came;  the  ford  was  impracticable.     The  Sik^s,  dislodged  from 
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their  intrenchments,  retreated  across  the  bridge,  which  broke 
down  with  the  weight  of  the  masses,  having  lost  13,000  men  and 
sixty-seven  guns.  The  British  loss  was  about  2000  killed  and 
wounded.  On  the  20th  of  February  Lahore,  the  capital,  was 
occupied  ;  Dhuleop  Sing,  the  young  Maharajah,  was  reinstated  in 
the  city ;  and  a  treaty  was  signed  by  which  he  was  continued  in 
the  relation  of  a  friendly  sovereign  with  the  British  government 
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The  great  Irish  Famine. —The  Potato-Rot  of  1845  ^^nd  1846.— Modes  of  relief  adopted 
by  the  Government. — Mr.  O'Connell's  call  upon  England  for  help. — His  death. — 
Munificent  Subscriptions. — Irisli  Landlords  and  Cottier  Tenants. — Navigation  Laws 
suspended.— Ten  Hours'  Factory  Bill. — Abundant  Harvest  in  England. — Monetary 
Pressure  and  Panic. — Excitement  on  the  subject  of  National  Defences.-^— The  Duke  of 
Wellington's  Letter. — Proposed  increase  of  the  Income  Tax.— The  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  night  of  tlie  24th  of  February. —News  of  the  Abdication  of  Loois 
Ptiil^»pet-t-Real  csiuses  of  the  overthrow  of  the  French  Monarchy*— The  Rjcvolution 
of  1848. — Provisional  Government  appointed.— Chartism  in  England  revived  by  the 
Socialist  RevohttioD. — The  tenth  of  April.— Preparations  of  the  Government. — 
Physical-force  Chartism  at  an  end.— The  attempt  at  insurrection  in  IreHuid. — The 
French  Republic  eslabiished  in  bloodshed.— Paris  in  a  State  of  Siege. — Prince  Louis 
Napoleon,  President.— Convulsions  of  the.  Coniinent.^rProgreiK  of  Improvement  in 
England.  —The  Pubbc  Heahh  BiU  .—The  impulse  to  social  amelioration  given  by 
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Postscript. 

Tables.— Soverei^s. — Populations. — Occupation  of  the  People. — Census  of  Education." 
Census  of  Religious  Worship. — Revenue  and  Expenditure. — ^Commerce. 

One  of  thie  most  intelligent  and  experienced  of  the  official  men 
atttfchejd  to  the  Whig  Government  thus  wrote  in  the  beginning  of 
1848  :  "The  time  has  not  yet  arrived  at  which  any  man  can  widi 
confidence  say  that  he  JfuUy  appreiciates  the  nature  an4  the  bearings 
of  that  great  event  which  will  long  be  inseparably  associated  with 
the  year  just  departed."  That  event  was  "  the  great  Irish  Famine." 
This  thoughtful  writer  adds,  "  Unless  we  are  much  deceived,  pos- 
terity will  trace  up  to  that  famine  the  commencement  of  a  salutary 
revolution  in  the  habits  of  a  nation  long'  singularly  unfortunate, 
and  will  acknowledge  that  on  thb,  as  on  many  other  occaskms, 
Supreme  Wisdom  has  educed  permanent  good  out  of  transient 
evil."* 

We  have  seen  how  the  first  appearances  of  the  Potato-Rot, 
which  was  to  deprive  the  population  of  Ireland  of  their  too-exclu- 
sive article  of  subsifttenee,  induced  that  alarm  in  1^5  which  was 
the  turning-point  in  the  memorable  change  of  the  policy  of  sir 
Robert  Peel  as  to  the  supply  of  food  for  the  population  of  all  this 
kingdom.     The  disease  in  the  crop  of  1845  ^^^s  not  so  universal  as 

•  "  Edinburgh  Rftview,"  vol  JxxvU.  p.  .329.  Article  '*  pn  Uoe  J<vh  Cri«%*»  by  Jif 
Charles  Trevelyaa.  ..  - . .  .       , 
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to'ppaveat  a  coAsiderabie  portion  being  saved;  but  the  ^qna-niily, 
that  was  found  unfit  lor  food  wlien  the.  store-pits  were  opened  ia 
1846,  fully  testi£ed  to  the  wisdom  of  the  step  which  sir  Robert 
Peel  took  upon  his  own  responsibility  before  he  quitted  office,  oi 
giving  a  commission  to  a  great  mercantile  house  to  purchase  a 
huTidred  thousand  pounds'  worth  of  Indian  corn  in  the  American 
markets.    That  supply  was  intrusted  to  Irish  commissariat  officers 
in  the  spring  of  iS4<S,  to  sell  from  various  dep6ts  at  a  moderate 
price,  wherever  the  ordinary  supplies  of  food  were  found  to  be 
deficient*    The  necessity  for  something  more  effectual  than  even . 
such  a  timely  but  partial  supply  was  soon  apparent.     In  1846  the* 
£atat  potato  blight  took  place  earlier,  and  was  muob  more  destruc* 
live,  than  in  1845.     Father  Mathew,  the  great  temperance  apostle 
of  IreUnd,  has  described  how^  on  the  27th  of  July,  he  saw  ia  a 
journey  from  Cork-  to  Dublin  tht  doomed  ptant  blooming  in  all  the 
luxuriance  of  an  abundant  harvest;  but  how^  on  his  return. on  the^ 
3fd  <^  Augusti  he  beheld  one  wide  waste  of  putrefying  vegetation : 
<^  In  many  peaces  the  wretched  people  were  seated  on  the  fences  of- 
their  decaying  gardens,  wringing,  their  hands,  and  wailing  bitterly, 
the  destruction  that  had  left  them  foodless.''    The  experience  oif . 
the  partial  failure  of  1845  ^^  <^ot  taught  the  people  that  it  was 
dangerous  to  depend  upon  one  species  of  food  alone.     The  great- 
proportion  of  the  early  culture  of  1846  was  that  of  potatoes.    To* 
wards  the  end  of  July  the  potatoes  began  to  show  symptoms  pf  the 
disease  of  the  previous  year.    There  was  first  a  little  brown  spot  on 
the  leaf ;  the  spots  giradually  increased  in  number  and  size,  until  the 
foliage  withered,  and  the  stem  became  brittle.    Then,  although 
the  stalks  reniained  green,  the  leaves  suddenly  blackened ;  the 
growth  of  the  root  was,  arrested;  the  staple  food  of  a  nation  had 
perished,     No  potatoes  were  that  year  pitted.     Those  that  were  of 
any  value  when  dug. up  were  immediately  sold  or.  consumed^  in  the. 
natural  apprehension  that  they  would  rot.    The  autumn  came,  and 
it  was  now  found  that  tlie  potato  crop  had,  with  very  few  local  ex- 
ceptions, universally  and. entirely  failed. 

Before  the  distress  in  Ireland  had  reached  its  height— before 
the  word  "  Famine "  was  the  only  term  which  could  express  the 
real  state  of  human  beings  who  would  die  for  want  of  food  if  help 
were  not  bestowed  upon  them — the  gcwernment  of  lord  John  Rus* 
sell  liad  devised  various  modes  for  the  relief  of  sufferings  and 
privations  which  were,  even  in  their  early  stage,  far  more  extensive 
than  tliose  which  had  been  caused  by  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop 
in  various  years  during  the  previous  quarter  of  a  century. 

On  the  28th  of  August,  1846,  the  royal  assent  was  given  to 
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three  Acts  especially  directed  to  meet  the  inevitable  faflure  of  the 
great  Irish  esculent.  They  were  Acts  for  the  employment  of  the 
poor  in  the  distressed  districts  for  a  limited  period;  for  providing 
additional  funds  for  provisional  loans  and  grants  for  public  works; 
and  for  authorizing  a  further  issue  of  money  in  aid  of  public  works. 
The  application  of  these  measures  was  a  tentative  process.  Tht 
Labour  Rate  Act  at  the  beginning  of  September  was  directed  to 
be  applied  to  twenty-four  districts,  proclaimed  to  be  in  a  state  of 
distress.  At  the  beginning  of  October  this  measure  was  fonnd  in- 
effectual, and  the  Lord-Lieutenant  issued  a  circular  authorising  the 
Undertaking  of  works  of  permanent  utility.  In  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, on  the  20tli  of  January,  1847,  lord  Jolin  Russell  described 
how  the  Labour  Rate  Act  and  other  acts  of  the  la^t  session  had 
worked.  An  imtnense  dtaff  of  servants,  upwards  of  eleven  thou* 
sand,  had  been  employed  to  furnish  labour  to  half  %  million  of 
adults,  representing  two  millions  of  souls,  at  an  expense  estimated 
for  January  of  800,000/.  ft  was  difficult  fo  find  trustworthy  ser- 
vants, and  td  prevent  the  improper  employment  upon  the  Worki 
of  persons  by  no  means  destitute.  It  was  desirable  for  the  jfov- 
emment  to  adopt  new  measures ;  to  form  Relief  Committees  em- 
powered to  receive  subscriptions  and  levy  rates,  and  to  be  intrusted 
with  donations  from  the  State.  Out  of  the  sums  thus  raised  they 
were  to  purchase  food,  and  deliver  rations  to  the  famishing  in- 
habitants. The  system  of  affording  relief  through  public  works 
had  utterly  broken  down ;  the  payment  of  money  was  evidently 
liable  to  gross  abuse ;  and  undrest  food,  such  as  meal,  might  be 
exchanged  for  less  needful  articles  by  the  improvident.  Rations 
of  cooked  food  offered  the  most  effectnal  mode  of  relieving  tlte 
helpless  and  prostrate  people.  Then  began  that  beneficial  system 
which  was  Kmited  by  the  Act  to  the  ist  of  October,  and  which 
reached  its  highest  point  in  July,  1847,  when  upwards  of  three 
millions  of  persons  received  separate  rations.  The  Famine  was 
Stayed.  The  harvest  was  approaching  in  which  the  staple  food 
was  not  affected  by  the  disease.  Impressively  it  has  been  said 
by  sir  Charles  Trevelyan  —  **This  enterprise  was  in  truth  the 
grandest  attempt  ever  made  to  grapple  with  famine  over  a  whole 
country.  Organized  armies,  amounting  altogether  to  some  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  had  beefi  rationed  before ;  but  neither  Ancient 
nor  modern  history  can  furnish  a  parallel  to  the  fact,  that  upwards 
of  three  millions  of  persons  were  fed  every  day  in  the  heighbonh- 
hood  of  their  own  homes,  by  administrative  "arrangements  emana- 
ting from  and  controlled  by  one  central  office."* 

*  **  Edinburgh  Review,'*  vol.  Ixxxii.  p.  t6q 
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The  last  time  that  the  voice  ot  Daniel  O'Cgnnell  was  heard  in 
Parliament  was  on  the  8th  of  February,  184.7.  He  called  upon  the 
House  of  Commons  to  do  something  speedy  and  efficacious — 
some  great  act  of  national  generosity,  calculated  upon  a  broad  and 
liberal  scak.  **  Ireland  is  in  your  bands — in  your  power.  If  you 
do  not  save  her^  she  cannot  save  herself."  The  great  demagogue 
was  dying.  The-  wretched  parodists  of  his  system  of  agitation^ 
which  was  powerful  for  good  33  for  evil — the  ranting  and  swag- 
gering young  Irelandcrs^  who,  as  Charles  Lan;ib  said  of  the  early 
dramatists,  used  blood  as  they  would  '^  tlie  paint  of  the  property- 
man  in  the  theatre  '^ — had  separated  from  him  when  h^  declared 
against  the  employment  of  physical  force  to  obtain  the  Repeal  of 
the  Union.  In  the  famine  lie  perhaps  clearly  saw  how  social  evils 
had  been  neglected  for  the  advocacy  of  purely  political  objects 
very  uncertain  in  their  possible  benefits  for  the  future,  and  deeply 
injurious  in  their  present  tendency  to  put  aside  all  real  improve- 
ment. He  died  at  Genoa  on  the  15th  of  May.  Had  he  lived  he 
would  have  seen  and  acknowledged  how  England  had  answered, 
not  merely  his  call  upqn  her  generosity,  but  had  yielded  at  once 
and  wholly  to  the  cry  that  had  gone  up  to  Heaven  from  the  a£lict- 
ed  land,  and  had  stretched  forth  her  hand  to  succour  and  to  save* 
Distressing  as  it  Ttmst  he,  even  at  this  distance  of  time,  to  look 
back  upon  the  amount  of  human  misery  produced  by  this  nationiU 
calamity,  there  wer€  circumstances  connected  with  its  reliei  that 
we  can  regard  with  pride  and  admiration.  The  noble  exertions  of 
public  officers  and  private  individuals,  the  unstinting  employment 
of  the  pecuniary  resources  of  the  government,  the  munificence  of 
the  subscriptions  sent  to  Ireland  from  the  sister  kingdoii^,  the 
tender  sympathy  with  the  sufferers  of  every  true  'English,  heart-^ 
these  might  be  considered  by  a  captious  iew  as  the  ipere  payment 
of  a  debt  from  the  happier  island ;  but  if  so  the  payment  was  large 
and  liberal,  and  such  as  could  scarcely  have  been  anticipated,  even 
by  those  wjio  best  understood  the  English  character.  Captain 
Mann,  an  officer  of  the  Coast  Guard,  who  h^d  seen  the  whole 
course  of  this  great  affliction,  and  who,  when  the  worst  was  over^ 
said,  "  I  frequently  look  back  upon  it  as  a  fearful  and  horrid 
dream,''  wa&  of  opinion  that  '^  such  sufferings,  and  such  help,  can- 
not be  easily  forgotten."  The  Government  La  1846  and  1847 
advanced  more  than  seven  millions  of  money.  The  British  As* 
sociation  for  the  Relief  of  the  Distress  in  Ireland  and  Scotland 
applied  to  Ireland  half  a  million  sterling  of  the  subscriptions 
raised.  The  Society  of  Friends  collected  in  addition  168,000/. ; 
and  many  persons  in  England  contributed  largely,  indepen^dently 
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of  any  association.  Sir  Robert  Pee],  in  his  Cabinet  Memoran- 
dum of  November  t,  1845,  thoufljht  there  would  be  no  hope  of 
contribution??  here  -for  Irish  relief.  He  apprehended  that  the 
charitable  would  have  Monster  meetings  and  Repeal  rent  too  pres- 
ent to  their  minds  to  make  any  great  exertions.*  All  such  feel- 
ings quickly  passed  away.  England  did  her  duty.  *Mn  the  hour 
of  her  utmost  need,  Ireland  becan>e  sensible  of  an  union  of  feeling 
and  interrst  with  the  rest  of  the  empire,  which  would  have  moved 
hearts  less  susceptible  of  every  generous  and  grateful  emotioo 
than  those  of  her  sons  and  daughters."  f  It  was  during  the  event- 
ful years  from  1846  to  1850  that  the  vast  amount  of  Emigration 
took  place  which  has  been  called  the  Irish  Exodus.  Before  the 
gold  discoveries  in  Australia,  the  enugrants  from  England  and 
Scotland  were  comparatively  few.  *^  It  is  to  Ireland  that  we  must 
chiefly  ascribe  the  departure  during  those  five  years,  of  a  million 
and  a  quarter  of  emigrants  from  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
three-fourths  of  whom  went  to  the  United  States.**  J 

Sir  James  Graham  wrote  to  sir  Robert  Peel  at  the  commence* 
ment  of  the  alarm  with  respect  to  the  potato  crop,  ''  A  great 
national  risk  is  always  incurred  when  a  population  so  dense  as 
that  of  Ireland  subsists  on  the  potato;  for  it  is  the  cheapest  and 
the  lowest  food,  and  if  it  fail  no  substitute  can  be  found  for  star- 
ving multitudes.''  §  Why  was  the  population  of  Ireland  driven  to 
subsist  on  the  cheapest  and  the  lowest  food  ?  Why  was  the  agri- 
culture of  the  South  and  West  in  a  neglected  state,  little  wheat 
being  grown,  with  oats  inferior  for  milling  purposes,  and  green 
crops  almost  unknown  ?  Why  was  the  sole  foundation  for  a  suffi- 
ciency of  food  the  renting  of  a  bit  of  land  on  which  a  family  could 
be  located  in  a  miserable  cabin  ;  the  population  rapidly  increasing; 
inasmuch  as  land  used  for  raising  potatoes  will  support  three  tiroes 
the  number  as  the  same  land  laid  do\^n  to  corn  will  support.^ 
These  small  tenures  paid  the  landlord  a  higher  rent  than  could 
have  been  obtained  by  letting  to  cultivators  on  a  large  scale.  The 
rent  of  the  cottier  tenantry  was  always  forthcoming,  either  in 
money  or  in  kind.  This  certain  pa3rment,  however  delayed,  was 
the  absolute  condition  of  their  precarious  existence  upon  the 
cheapest  and  lowest  food.  Too  often,  even  in  the  best  times,  they 
were  standing  on  the  margin  of  absolute  want,  especially  when 
they  were  waiting  for  the  ingathering  of  their  crop.     It  was  as 

•  Memoirs  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,"  p.  143. 

t  Sir  Charles  Trevclyan — **  Edinburgh  Review,"  vol.  Ixxxvil.  p.  316. 

X  See  the  Tweiity-se<jond  Report  of  the  Emigration  Commissioners,  1S62.  Table,  p.  65. 

f  **  Memoirs  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,"  p.  1x4. 
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tmly  as  boldJy  said,  by  a  great  political  economist,  soon  after  the 
Irish  crisis — "  With  individual  exceptions  (some  of  them  Tcry 
honourable  ones),  the  owners  of  Irish  estates  do  nothing  for 
the  land  but  drain  it  of  its  produce."  He  had  previously  said — 
"In  no  sound  theory  of  private  property  was  it  ever  contemplated 
that  the  proprietor  of  land  should  be  merely  a  sinecurist  quartered 
on  it."  *  Mr.  O'Connell,  in  the  speech  we  have  quoted,  replied 
to  some  such  inference;—"  It  is  asserted  that  the  Irish  landlords 
do  not  do  their  duty.  Several  of  them  have  done  their  duty; 
others  have  not.  .  .  .  But  recollect  how  incumbered  is  the 
property  of  Ireland,  how  many  of  her  estates  are  in  Chancery, 
how  many  in  the  hands  of  trustees."  The  legislature  did  recollect 
this;  and  in  1849  passed  the  Act  by  which  a  Commission  for  the 
sale  of  Incumbered  Estates  was  established.  From  the  beneficial 
operations  of  this  Commission,  and  through  a  better  spirit  infused 
into  the  proprietors  of  unincumbered  estates,  much  of  the  land 
has  come  into  the  hands  of  skilful  cultivators ;  and  that  race  of 
cottier  tenantry,  of  whose  family  one  or  more  of  its  members  was 
supported  by  beggary,  has  vii  great  part  vanished.  Religiously 
and  wisely  did  the*  Society  of  Friends  in  Ireland  regard  the 
mysterioQS  dispelisation  with  which  their  country  had. been  visited 
in  the  blight  of  the  potato,  "as  a  means  permitted  by  an  AU-wise 
Providence  to  exhibit  more  strikingly  the  unsound  state  of  its 
social  condition."  1 

The  ^question  of  the  probable  scarcity  of  food,  not  only  in 
Ireland  and  in  the  Highldntds  and  Isles  of  Scotland  but  in  the 
kingdom  generally,  was  very  early  in  the  session  brought  before 
parliament ;  upon  a  proposal  of  the  government  for  the  total  sus- 
pension of  all  import  duties  upon  corn,  and  of  the  Navigation  Laws 
through  which  importation  was  restricted.  There  was  very  little 
opposition  to  this  measure.  The  Protectionists  were  paralyzed 
by  the  fearful  presence  of  the  Irish  famine,  which  forbade  the  con- 
sideration of  class  interests  whilst  three  millions  of  people  were 
crying  out  for  food.  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  justly  said,  that  if  sub.sei- 
quent  events  could  fairly  be  taken  into  account,  the  various 
measures  taken  by  parliament  to  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  1 846 
and  1847,  and  "the  hurried  suspension  of  the  Navigation  Laws 
and  of  the  remaining  duties  on  articles  of  subsistence,  would  exep 
cise  no  unfavourable  influence  on  the  opinion  which  might  be 
formed  on  the  precautionary  measures  of  1846."  Unanimously  as 
these  measures  were  passed,  as  an  absolute  and  uncontrollable  ne- 
cessity, there  was  scarcely  a  debate  during  the  session  in  which 

*  John  Stmrt  Mill—'*  Principles  ef  Political  Economy,'?  book  ii.  chap.  ii.  sect.  6. 
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the  Repj^al  of  the  Corn-Laws,  and  the  abolition  or  reduction  of 
Protective  Duties,  were  not  denounced  as  causes  of  present  injury 
and  of  future  mischief.  When  the  Budget  was  brought  forward, 
lord  George  Bentinck  denied  that  free-trade  had  caused  any  in* 
creased  consumption,  as  affirmed  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche* 
quer,  except  in  slave-grown  sugar  and  in  foreign  silks ;  and  he 
read  an  address  from  the  Spitalfields  weavers  to  himself,  which 
thus  concluded : — "  We  entertain  the  idea  that  had  your  lordship 
possessed  the  reins  of  government,  the  people  of  Ireland  would 
not  have  perished  to  the  extent  they  have,  because  we  conceive 
that  your  lordship  would  not  have  regarded  the  fashionable  prin- 
ciples of  political  economy,  whereby  the  people  might  have  been 
saved.*'  His  lordship  with  great  complacency  affirmed  that  ho 
agreed  with  them. 

It  was  during  this  session  that  the  Ten  Flours'  Factory  Bill  was 
carried  upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  Fielden ;  the  members  of  the  gov* 
ernment  being  divided  in  opinion,  not  only  upon  tlie  general  ques' 
tion  of  this  interference  with  labour,  but  as  to  the  probable  benefit, 
or  rather  injury,  of  limiting  factory  labour  to  ten  hours  or  to  eleven 
hours.  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  stLOC  :^y  opposed  to  restrictions  of 
labour  which  might  lessen  the  ;xr;vrr  o^  the  operatives  to  command 
the  material  necessaries  and  cc^nfcrts  of  life.  It  had  been  said 
that  a  diminution  of  the  hourc  o::  labour  would  tend  to  the  monil 
and  intellectual  improvement  of  the  great  labouring  class.  *^\ 
firmly  believe,'*  said  Sir  Rober^Peel,  ^that  the  source  of  the  fu« 
ture  peace,  happiness,  and  prosperity  of  this  country,  lies  in  the 
improvement,  religious  as  well  as  moral,  of  the  different  classes  of 
society ;  but  it  is  thus  in  advocaiing  the  elevation  of  the  people  that 
I  oppose  these  restrictions.  I  do  not  deny  the  advantage  of  leisure ; 
but  of  this  I  am  perfectly  convinced,  that  the  real  way  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  labourer,  and  to  elevate  the  character  of  the  work- 
ing classes  of  this  country,  is  to  pve  tliem  a  command  over  the 
necessaries  of  life."  When  the  Bill  went  to  tlie  House  of  Lords, 
lord  Brougham  laughed  at  the  idea  of  passing  the  Bill  for  the  sake 
of  mental  improvement.  After  ten  hours'  work  a  man  was  too  tired 
for  the  task  of  self-cultivation.  He  had  been  trying  to  educate  the 
peasantry  for  these  twenty-five  years,  and  his  constant  competitor 
and  antagonist,  by  which  he  had  always  been  defeated,  was — Sleep. 

On  the  23rd  of  July  Parliament  was  prorogued  by  the  Queen. 
Her  Majesty,  after  announcing  her  intention  immediately  to  dis- 
solve the  present  parliament,  said — ^*  I  rely  with  confidence  on  the 
loyalty  to  the  throne,  and  attachment  to  the  free  institutions  q£ 
this  country,  which  animate  the  great  body  of  my  people.    I  join 
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w!tl.  them  in  supplications  to  Almighty  God  that  the  dearth  by 
whk^i  we  have  been  afflicted  fnay,  By  Divine  blessing,  be  converted 
into  cheapness  and  plenty." 

The  prayer  was  heard.  On  the  17th  of  October  thanksgivings 
were  offered  up  in  all  the  churches  of  England  for  the  abundant 
harvest.  But  in  a  country  of  such  large  and  complicated  relations 
as  Great  Britain,  the  transition  from  dearth  to  plenty  cannot  pro- 
duce! that  universal  gladness  which  is  felt  in  simpler  communities, 
when  the  garners  are  newly  filled,  and  the  privations  of  the  sum- 
mer and  the  dread  of  the  winter  are  removed  in  k  bounteous 
autumn.  In  September  and  October  there  had  been-  such  a  pres-' 
sure  upon  the  merchants  and  traders  as  had  not  bteen  experienced 
since  the  great  panic  of  1825.  Mercantile  houses  in  London  of  the 
highest  eminence  suspended  their  payments.  Corresponding  disas- 
ters occurred  at  Manchester,  Liverpool  arid  Glasgow.  All  Ihe 
usual  accommodation  in  the  Money  Market  was  at  an  end.  In 
October  the  alarm  swelled  into  a  general  panic ;  the  crash  of  emi- 
nent houses  went  on  in  London ;  in  the  country,  not  only  mercan- 
tile firms  but  banks  were  failing ;  the  funds  fell  rapidly ;  exchequer 
bills  were  at  a  high  rate  of  discount.  On  the  19th  of  October  a 
deputation  from  the  bankers,  merchants  and  shipowners  of  Liver- 
pool addressed  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  on  the  necessity  for 
some  remedial  measures.  On  the  23rd  a  deputation  of  London 
Bankers  urged  upon  the  government  to  grant  relief  by  a  suspen- 
sion of  the  iBank  Charter  Act  of  1844.  O^  the  25th  of  October  a 
letter  was  addressed,  signed  by  lord  John  Russell  and  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  to  the  Governor  and  Deputy-Governor  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  in  which  it  was  announced  that  "  her  Majes- 
ty's Government  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  time  has 
arrived  when  they  ought  to  attempt,  by  some  extraordinary  and 
temporary  measure,  to  restore  confidence  to  the  mercantile  and 
manufacturing  community."  They  recommended,  therefore,  the 
Directors  of  the  Bank'of  England  to  enlarge  the  amount  of  their 
discounts  and  advances  upon  approved  security,  charging  a  high 
rate  of  interest.  The  letter  added,  "  if  this  course  should  lead  to 
any  infringement  of  the  existing  law,  her  Majesty's  Government 
will  be  prepared  to  propose  to  Parliament  on  its  meeting  a  Bill  of 
Indemnity."  The  recommendation  was  immediately  acceded  to 
by  the  Bank  of  England.  There  was  a  partial  restoration  of 
confidence  ;  but  the  ruin  had  been  too  widely  spread  not  to  make 
its  effects  long  felt  by  the  mercantile  and  manufacturing  classea> 
and  thus,  by  abridging  the  capital  engaged  in  the  employment  of 
labour,  extending  the  suffering  to  the  class  least  able  to  endure  it 
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The  New  Parliament  was  opened  on  the  iSth  of  Novembec 
Mr.  Charles  Shaw  Lefevre  was  re-elected  Shaker.  On  the  23rd  the 
royal  speech  was  delivered  by  Commission.     It  announced  that 
although  tlie  course   recommended  by  Ministers  to  the  Bank  of 
England  might  have  led  to  an  infringement  of  the  law,  the  law  had 
not  been  infringed.    It  went  on  to  say  that  the  alarm  had  subsided ; 
that  the  pressure  on  the  banking  and  commercial  interests  had  Ijcen 
mitigated ;  and  that  the  abundant  harvest  with  which-  the  country 
had  been  blessed  had  alleviated  the  evils  which  always  accompany 
a  want  of  employment  in  the  manufacturing  districts.     On  the  30th 
of  November,  the   Chancellor  of  the   Exchequer,  in  a  speech  in 
which  he  defended  the  government  interference  with  tlic  Bank  Act 
of  1844,  ascribed  the  recent  pressure  to  tlie  continued  drain  of  avail- 
able capital  for  the  purchase  of  foreign  corn  and  for  the  construc- 
tion of  railways.     He  moved  the  appointment  of  a  Select  Commit- 
tee "  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  recent  commercial  distress, 
and  how  far  it  has  been  affected  by  the  laws  for  regulating  the 
issue  of  Bank-notes  payable  on  demand."    After  three  nights  of 
debate  the  motion  was  a^eed  to.     It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  the 
course  of  that  debate.     A  law  was  passed  for'  the  Prevention  of 
Crime  and  Outrage  in  Ireland  ;  and  a  Bill  to  remove  the  Civil  Dis- 
abilities of  the  Jews  was  read  a  first  time,  the  second  reading  being 
deferred  till  the  7th  of  February.     The  measure  |)roposed  by  lord 
John  Russell  was  occasioned  by  the  return  at  the  general  election 
of  the  baron  Rotlischild  as  one  of  the  members  for  the  Citv  of  Lon- 
don.     It  was  first  presented  in  the  shape  of  a  Resolution,  affirming 
the  eligibility  of  Jews  to  all  functions  and  oTHces  to  which  Roman 
Catholics  were  admissible  by  law.     The  Prime  Minister,  who  was 
the  colleague  of  baron  Rothschild  vindicated  his  measure  in  a 
speech  of  great  eloquence   and  historical  research.     He  was  op- 
posed by  sir  Robert  Inglis  and  lord  Ashley  ;  he  was  supported  by 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr,  Disraeli. 

On  the  2otli  of  December  it  was  moved  and  carried  in  both 
Houses  that  Pariiament  should  be  adjourned  to  the  3rd  of  Feb- 
ruary. 

When  Parliament  met  after  the  Recess,  there  was  existing  in 
the  country  an  unusual  excitement  on  tlie  subject  of  our  national 
defences.  Many  may  remember  how  the  great  domestic  festival 
of  Christmas  was  somewhat  niarred  that  season  by  a  letter  of  the 
earl  of  EUesmere  wjiich  appeared  in  the  "  Times  '*  of  the  25th  of 
pjccember,  1847.  From  the  loth  of  October,  1846,  when  the  King 
of  the  French  and  M.  Guizot,  his  minister,  by  a  stroke  of  policy 
intended  to  circomveut  the  supposed  designs  of  the  British  goveror 
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ment,  secretly  prepared  and  hastily  accomplished  the  doable  mar- 
riage of  the  Queen  of  Spain  with  the  Infante  of  Spain,  the  duke  o£ 
Cadiz,  and  of  the  Infanta  with  the  dukede  Montpensier,  the  son  o£ 
Louis  Philippe,  it  was  evident  that  between  the  two  Courts  of 
France  and  England  there  would  no  longer  be  friendship.  There 
had  been  too  much  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the  King  to  permit  the 
old  relations  to  continue,  which  had  existed  during  the  days  of  the 
entente  cardiaU  at  Windsor  Castle  and  at  the  Chateau  d'Eu.  M. 
Guizot  exaggerated  the  importance  to  France  of  the  Spanish  al- 
liance. He  has  said,  that  he  had  openly  laid  down  the  principle 
that  the  throne  of  Spain  should  not  pass  from  the  House  of  Bour- 
bon, and  that  he  secured  its  triumph  when  it  was  on  the  point  of 
defeat.*  The  British  Government  perhaps  took  an  equally  ex- 
aggerated view  of  a  new  Family  Compact,  in  being,  as  M.  Guizot 
infers,  more  influenced  by  memory  and  imagination  than  enlight- 
ened by  observation  ;  the  Past  casting  its  mighty  shadows  over 
their  minds,  and  leading  them  to  waste  their  strength  in  the  pur- 
suit or  avoidance  of  phantoms.f  Whether  the  apprehension  of 
the  mischief  that  was  especially  provided  against  by  the  Allied 
Powers  in  1814  was  well-founded  or  unreasonable,  the  correspond 
dence  between  the  two  governments  became  altered  in  its  charac- 
ter ;  and  the  English  people,  with  a  natural  hatred  of  trickery,  and 
with  peculiar  feelings  of  disgust  at  some  circumstances  connected 
with  the  marriage  of  Queen  Isabella  to  the  Infante,  from  tliat  time 
forth  ceased  to  regard  Louis  Philippe  with  the  sentiments  of 
respect  and  confidence  which  once  prevailed.  When  lord  John 
Russell,  therefore,  in  making  his  financial  statement  for  the  year 
exhibited  a  probable  excess  of  expenditure  beyond  revenue,  occa- 
sioned by  the  Irish  famine  and  by  the  commercial  panic,  he  said  it 
was  obvious  that  the  deficiency  must  be  met  by  taxation,  or  by 
great  reductions  in  the  army  and  navy.  He  adverted  to  a  Letter 
of  the  duke  of  Wellington,  on  our  National  Defences,  which  had 
been  described  by  a  foreign  writer,  %  animated  by  the  most  friendly 
feelings  toward  England,  as  a  pamphleteering  reply  to  the  Prince 
de  Joinville.  Nothing,  he  continued,  could  be  more  foreign  to  the 
intentions  of  the  duke  of  Wellington,  or  could  have  given  him 
greater  pain,  than  the  publication  of  sentiments  which  he  had  con- 
fidentially expressed  to  a  brother  officer.  The  duke  had  communi- 
cated to  the  government  what  he  considered  to  be  a  deficiency  in 
our  defences  ;  but  it  was  far  from  his  wish  to  make  any  public 
appeal,  or  to  exasperate  relations  between  England  and  other 

•  Guizot,  ''  Memoirs  of  Sir  R.  Peel,*'  p.  336.  t  Ibid,,  p.  33O' 
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countries.  It  wa.^  clear  from  the  statements  of  lord  John  Russell 
that  France  was  the  country  from  which  danger  was'  apprehended. 
**rnder  a  "kinc;,"  he  satrl,  "who  was  a  sincere  lover  of  peace,  since 
1^33  the  active  preparations  and  increase  of  the  n^val  force  of 
France  had  been  very  extensive.''  The  proposition  of  the  trovcrn- 
ment  was  to  increase  the  MiUtarv,  Naval  and  Ordnance- estimates 
by  358,000/.,-  to  lay  the  foundation  of  n  Militia  hy  a  grant  of 
150,000/.;  and  to  meet  the  probable  deficiency  of  revenue  by 
increasing  the  Income  Tax  to  5  per  cent.  The  proposed  armament 
was  moderate,  compared  with  the  puhh'c  alarm  on  the  subject  of 
invasion  5  hut  it  was  evidentthat  a  reduction  of  expenditure  would 
be  strenuously  demanded  by  the  union  of  two  very  opix>slte  parties 
-^'the  Free-traders  and  ibe  cmmtry  gentlemen.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons was  debating  these  subjects,  when  the  question  whether  we 
could  look  to  fhe  professed  friendship  of  I^uis  Philippe  as  our 
security  for  peace,  or  prepare  for  a  rupture  arising  out  of  his  bitter 
remembrance  of  our  dissatisfaction  with  his  schemes  for  the  aggnm- 
ditement  of 'his  house,'  suddenlv  received  a  solution  most  nnex- 
pected—^pregn ant" with  far  higher  consec[uences  than  the  success 
of"  the  failure  of  an  obsolete  jx)] icy,  totally  "out  of  character  with 
the  altered  condition  of  society  in  which  a  king  could  no  longer 
sav— «  I  am  the  State."- 

Mr.  Colxlen,  in  his  "Historical  Episode,'^ — which,  however  de- 
dtded  maj'  be  the  bias  of  his  opinions,  exhibits  many  of  the  qualifi- 
cations of  theliir^torian, — has  preserved  the  recollection  of  a  scene 
6i  singular  interest.  " On  the  evening  of  tlw  24th  of  Fcbruar\', 
1848,  whilst  the  House  of  Commons  was  in  session,  a  murmur  of 
conversation  i^uddenly  arose  at  the  door,  and  spread  throughout 
tlie  House,  when  was  witnessed — what  never  occurred  before  or 
since,  in  the  writer's  exj)enence^ — a  suspension  for  a  few  minutes 
dt  all  attention  to  the  business  of  the  House,  wiitlst  every  member 
was  engaged  in  close  and  earnest  conversation  with  his  neighbour. 
The  intellij'ence  Ivad  arrived  of  the  abdication  and  flisrht  of  Louis 
Philippe,  and  of  the  proclamation  of.  the  Republic"  Mr.  Cobden 
relates  a  cunous  anecdote  of  the  impression  which  this  startling 
intelligence  produced  upon  sir  Robert  Peel.  Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr, 
Hume  were  sitting  together  when  the  news  reached  their  bench. 
Mr.  Hume  stepped  across  the  floor  to  tell  it  to  the  ex-minister  ;  and 
on  returning  to  his  place,  repeated  the  following  remarkable  words 
as  sir  Robert's  commentarv:  "'This  conies  of  trying  to  carrv  on  a 
government  by  means  of  a  mere  majority  of  a  Chamber,  without 
regard  to  the  opinion  out  of  doors."  * 

*  **  Tlic  Three  Panics,"  p.  la. 
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Before  we  proceed  to  relate,  with  necesssry  brevity,  the  por- 
tentous event  which  shook  Europe  to  its  centre,  **  with* fear  of 
cjiange  perj>lexing  monarchs,"  we  feel  it  due  to  M.  Guizoc,  who 
has  been  accused  of  precipitating  the  fall  of  his  sovereign  by  his 
conduct  in  the  Spanish  marria«^es,  to  exhibit  ids  opinion  upon  this 
^cbateable  matter:  '*  It  has  sometimes  been  said  that  tlie  Spanish 
marriages,  and  the  ill-humour  which  tlie  EngUsh  government  had 
felt  on  their  account,  were  not  without  their  influence  in  this  catas- 
trQi>lie.  This  is  a  frivolous  mistake  witli  regard  to  its  nature  and 
causes  ;  they  were  altogether  internal.  It  was  a  social  and  moral 
crisis — ^an  earthquake,  French  at  first,  and  afterwards  European, 
but  with  which  the  external  relations  of  States  and  their  Govern- 
ments had  nothing  to  do."  * 

1  he  real  causes  of  the  **  social  and  moral  crisis,"  by  which  the 
government  of  France  was  overthrown,  were  too  deeply  imbedded 
in  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  that  large  portion  of  the  French 
people  who  were  shut  out  from  ac  active  participation  in  public  af- 
fairs, to  be  at  first  seen  and  understood  by  political  observers  in 
England.  The  proximate  causes  were  on  the  surface.  A  very 
short  time  sufficed  to  reveal,  what  might  have  been  conjectured 
from  the  tendency  of  much  of  the  current  literature  of  the  time* 
that  the  employers  of  labour  and  the  receivers  of  wages  had  no 
bond  of  union  or  sympathy;  were  suspicious  of  each  otlicr;  were 
regarding  each  other  as  natural  enemies, — the  one  accustomed  to 
view  their  almost  exclusive  possession  of  political  power  as  their 
excluiiive  and  inalienable  right;  the  other,  debarred  from  civil  privi- 
leges, hating  the  government  much,  but  hating  the  middle  class 
more,  upon  whose  affections  the  government  was  founded.  The 
Opposition  in  the  Chambers  were  ready  to  excite  this  uneasiness 
in  the  masses.  They  wielded  the  double  weapons  of  the  Tribune 
and  the  Press  ;  dangerous  as  orators  they  were  more  dangerous  as 
journalists.  Seeking  for  the  attainment  of  power  whilst  they  strove 
to  accomplish  an  electoral  reform,  they  did  not  hesitate  to  ally 
themselves  with  men  of  more  extreme  opinions,  whose  democratic 
principles  were  directed  rather  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  doc- 
trine of  '*  Equality  "  under  a  new  lorm,  than  to  the  assertion  of 
*'  Liberty,"  as  understood  by  the  founders  of  the  Revolution  which 
had  overthrown  the  ancient  monarchy;  which  was  the  cry  of  the 
indignant  citizens  who  destroyed  the  monarchy  of  the  Restoration, 
to  place  upon  the  throne  one  who  was  proud  to  call  himself  .a 
Citizen  King.  The  constitutional  opposers  of  the  government  of 
Louis  Philippe  in  1848  were  ready  enough  to  propitiate  the  assert- 

•  Guizot,  "  Memoirs  of  Sir  R.  Peel,"  p.  337. 
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ors  of  Equality,  without  perceiving  that  it  had  taken  a  practical 
shape  in  which  was  involved  the  modification  or  destruction  of  all 
the  conditions  of  society  which  rested  on  the  basis  of  individual 
property  exchanging  Capital  for  Labour,  and  which,  carrj-ing  out  the 
principle  of  Competition,  regarded  the  Consumer  more  than  the 
Producer.  A  profound  thinker  has  said,  *Uhe  passion  for  Equality 
has  never  ceased  to  occupy  that  deep-seated  place  in  the  hearts  of 
the  French  people  which  it  was  the  first  to  seize :  it  clings  to  the 
feelings  they  cherish  most  fondly."*  In  1848  the  principle  of  Co- 
operation was  regarded  by  the  workmen  of  France  less  as  a  means 
of  benefitting  their  condition,  than  as  placing  all  men  upon  a  leveL 
Vain  attempt  to  war  against  Nature,  who,  in  making  men  unequal 
in  bodily  and  mental  vigour,  has  decreed  that  the  most  skilful,  the 
wisest,  and  the  strongest  shall  be  foremost  in  the  race. 

It  is  not  compatible  with  the  limits  of  our  work  to  enter  into 
any  minute  detail  of  the  Revolution  of  February.  The  legislative 
session  had  opened  on  the  28th  of  December,  1847.  The  king's 
Speech  contained  an  allusion  to  the  agitation  for  ^'  electoral  and 
parliamentary  reform," — which  words  had  become  a  toast  at  several 
provincial  banquets.  Petitions  for  reform  had  been  presented  to 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  On  the  opening  of  the  session  there 
had  been  discussions  in  the  Chamber  on  the  legality  of  peaceful 
and  unarmed  political  meetings.  On  the  22nd  of  February  there 
was  to  have  been  a  reform  banquet  in  the  twelfth  arrondissement 
of  Paris — a  quarter  where  the  materials  for  disorder  were  abundant. 
The  Minister  of  the  Interior  forbad  the  meeting,  as  the  committee 
for  the  banquet  had  proposed  a  procession  of  National  Guards  in 
uniform,  and  of  students.  The  uniform  of  the  National  Guards 
had  almost  disappeared  from  public  view.  They  were  no  longer 
favoured  and  flattered  by  the  government.  The  principal  leaders 
of  the  parliamentary  Opposition  now  announced  that  the  banquet 
was  adjourned,  in  consequence  of  the  declaration  of  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior.  The  postponement  was  loudly  murmured  at  by 
the  democratic  journalists.  On  the  morning  of  the  22nd  the  streets 
were  crowded  at  an  early  hour.  About  noon  a  crowd  surrounded 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies ;  and  a  cry  was  raised  of  **  Down  with 
Guizot ;  "  but  in  the  evening  the  city  was  quiet.  Not  so  during  the 
night.  The  government  was  collecting  troops,  and  the  people 
were  raising  barricades.  The  rappel  was  again  heard  calling  out 
the  National  Guard  at  seven  in  the  morning  of  the  23rd.  Some 
firing  soon  took  place  between  the  populace  and  the  Municipal 

*  De  TocqucTille,  **  Fnuxce  before  the  Revolution  of  1789k"   Mr.  Reeve^s  translatioiv 
p.  313. 
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Guards.  But  the  Natioual  Guards  had  come  to  an  agreement 
amongst  themselves  to  act  the  part  of  conciliators  rather  than  that 
of  the  opposers  of  the  people  ;  and  their  presence  in  consequence 
prevented  any  attempt  of  the  regular  troops  to  disperse  the  multi- 
tudes assembled  in  various  quarters.  Soon  the  cry  of  Vive  la 
Refortn$  was  heard  amongst  groups  of  the  citizen  soldiers.  The 
royal  occupants  of  the  Tuileries  began  to  be  seriously  alarmed.  A 
council  was  hastily  summoned,  when  M.  Guizot,  finding  that  the 
Cabinet  could  not  rely  upon  the  firmness  of  the  king,  expressed  his 
determination  to  retire.  He  himself  announced  his  resignation  to 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  There  was  joy  that  night  in  Paris,  for 
it  was  thought  that  the  cause  of  Reform  had  gained  a  victory. 
Houses  were  illuminated  as  if  the  crisis  were  passed.  But  a  band 
of  republicans  bearing  a  red  Hag  had  come  forth,  and  gathering 
together  before  the  Hotel  of  Foreign  Affairs  occupied  by  M. 
Guizot,  where  a  battalion  of  infantry  was  stationed,  a  shot  fired 
from  the  mob  was  answered  by  a  volley  from  the  soldiery,  and  fifty 
fell,  killed  or  wounded.  A  procession  was  immediately  formed. 
The  bodies  of  the  dead  were  carried  by  torchlight  through  the 
streets,  amidst  the  frantic  cries  of  excited  crowds  demanding  ven- 
geance. The  opportunity  of  restoring  tranquillity  by  the  exercise 
of  force  had  passed  away.  During  the  night  the  king  had  reluc-' 
tantly  decided  for  concession.  He  had  sent  for  M.  Thiers  and 
offered  him  the  formation  of  a  ministry.  As  the  condition  of  'his 
acceptance  M.  Thiers  stipulated  that  M.  Odillon  Barrot  should  be 
a  member  of  the  Cabinet.  This  was  entirely  to  yield  upon  the 
question  of  Reform,  and  wholly  to  change  the  policy  of  the  gov- 
ernment. But  there  was  no  alternative  for  the  perplexed  king.  The 
change  of  administration  was  announced  by  placards  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  command  of  the  troops  had  been  given  to  Marshal  Bu- 
geaud  during  the  night ;  and  it  is  probable  that  he  would  have 
adopted  no  half  measures  to  support  the  Crown.  His  command 
was  superseded  by  the  new  ministers,  who  judged  that  the  danger 
of  insurrection  was  passed.  They  were  deceived.  About  noon 
the  populace  attacked  the  Palais  Royal,  and  sacked  the  apartments. 
The  Tuileries  was  next  to  be  assailed.  The  king  left  the  palace 
with  his  queen.  The  mob  broke  in.  The  throne  was  carried 
along  the  Boulevards,  and  was  burnt  at  the  foot  of  the  column  of 
July. 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies  met  at  half-past  twelve,  when  M. 
Dupin  announced  the  abdication  of  Louis  Philippe.  M.  Dupin 
also  announced  that  the  king  had  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  grand« 
son,  the  comte  de  Paris,  appointing  the  duchess  of  Orleans  regent. 
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The  duchess,  leading  her  two  sons  by  the  hand,  entered  the  Cham- 
ber, accompanied  by  the  duke  de   N<*niours.     She  said,  "  I  have 
conre  here  with  all  I  have  dear  in  the  world."     Some  repugnance 
was  manifested  at  the  presence  of  the  roval  strangers,  but   the 
duchess  appearing  unwilling  to  retire,  a  stormy  discussion  began. 
By  a  law  of  1842  it  was  declared  that  during  the  minority  of  the 
comte  de  Paris,  in  the  event  of  the  demise  of  the  king,  the  duke 
dc  Nemours  should  be  regent.    The  debate  turned  upon   this  dif- 
ficulty,    it  was  soon  interrupted  by  the  rush  of  a  crowd  that  filled 
all  the  passages  of  the  Chambers  and  swarmed  into  the  Hall.   The 
mother  and  lier  children  were  surrounded  by  armed  men;  but  still 
she  resolved  to  remain.     She  heard  the  demand  lor  a  Provisional 
Government  ^  she  heard  the  assertion  that  a  Regency  could  not  be 
created.     Amidst  clamours  and  threats  she  was  forced  by  her  at- 
tendants  out  of  the  Hall.    The  Deputies  were  scarcely  free  agents 
as,  with  the  applauses  or  the  hisses  of  the  fierce  Republicans  who 
were  now  in  command  of  the  situation,  the  members  of  a  Provis- 
ional Government  were  nominated.     S^ven  Deputies  were  finally 
ai^pcinted  to  this  responsibility.     Jn  the  meantime  another  Pro- 
visional Government  had  been  U  rmed  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville.     The 
members  chosen  by  tlie  Cl>amber  were  Lamanine,  Marie,  Ledru- 
RoUiii,  CrtMiiioux,  Dupont  de  Tliure,  Arago,  and  Gamier  Pag^^s. 
The  Provisional  Government  of  tlie  Hotel  de  Ville   consisted  of 
Marrast,  Flocon,  Louis  Blanc  and  All>ert.     The  Seven  proceeded 
to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  there,  after  violeol  altercation,  came  to  a 
compromise  with  the  Four.     Liberty  and  Equality  shook  hands. 
There  was  to  be  a  Republic ;  but  a  Republic  in  wiiidi   the  princi- 
ples of  Socialism  should  be  the  paramount  element.     At  tjbe  top 
of  the  stairs  of  the  Hotel  de  Vilie,  Lamariine  proclaimed  the  Re- 
public to  the  populace  below.     The.  Provisional  Government  of 
Eleven  declared  tliat  the  Chamber  pf  .Deputies  ^as  dissolved; 
that  a  National  Assembly  should  be  convoked,  the  members  of 
the  '*  ex-Chamber  of  Peers  "  being  forbidden-  to   assemble.     On 
the  25th  "a  Proclamatii  n,"  signed  by  Garnier  Pages  and  Louis 
Blanc,  declared  l;l)at  the  Provisional  Government  undertook  to  se- 
cure tlje  existence  of  the  workman  by  labour  ;  to  guarantee  labour 
to  all  citizens.     On  the  26tli  the  members  presented  themselves  to 
flie  jjccple  assembled  before  the  Hotel  de  \'ille ;  aad  there  Lamar- 
tine  proclaimed  the  abolition  of  Royalty  and  the  establishment  of 
the  Republic,  with  the  ex.ercise  of  iheir  political  right  by  the  peo- 
ple.    The  prospect  of  univefsa]  suffrage  was  made  still  more  agree- 
able by  the  announcement  of  the  opening  of  National  Workshops 
£dc  the  unemployed  worktt^ea. 
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•i  ChartisAi  had  slambei'ed  tn  England  since  the  monster  peiition 
6i  1839.*  The  principles  of  Socialism,  which  hijd  been  diligently 
propagated  in  France  during  the  ten  years  which  preceded  the 
Revolution  of  1848,  gradually  made  their  way  to  a  small  extent  in 
tfiis  country.  Enthusiasts  multiplied,  who  believed  that  the  evils 
of  Competition  were  to  be  swept  away  by  one  broad  recognition  of 
the  blessings  of. Co-operation.  Wliilst  Robert  0\N'en,  the  rnost  be- 
nevolent of  fanatics,  still  continued  to.  predict  that  grass  would 
soon  grow  in  the  streets  of  London  ,^t  the  time  when  happy  com- 
munities should  prodnce  every  necessary  and  every  luxury  of  life 
for  themselves  in  capacious  paralleIogran)s,  there  were  leas  harm*. 
lesk  regenerators  of  society  who.  asserted  that- Universal  felicity 
COttId  not' exist  without  tHie  complete  establishment  of  democratic 
principles  which  should  know  no  distinctions  of  rank  and  wealth* 
"  Liberty  and  Property,"  wrote  Voltaire,  ^'  is  the  cry  of  Kngland, 
It  is  of/far  higher  worth  than'Sk.  George  and  my  right— tlian  Saint 
Denis  and  Mount  joy.  It  is  the  cry  of  Nature.'*  The  social  re* 
genemtors  of  England  in  1848^  when'  they  had  taketi  the  goverilT 
ment  of  the  country  into  theinown  Iwirids,  "would  divide  the  land 
in  to. small  farms,  and  give  every  man  an  opportunity  of  getting  his 
Kving  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.".  Such  was  One  of  the  doctrines 
propounded  at  '*  the  Convention  "  held  in  the  week  wliich  preceded 
the  great  demonstration  of  tlic  loth  of  April.  The  organ  of  Chart- 
ram  was  the  **  Northern  Star,"  of  Mr.  Feargus  O'Connor,  one  of 
the  members  for  Nottingham.;  a  brawlin<:i;  ignorant  demagogue, 
who,  not  without  an  eye  to  his.  own  profit,  had  Contrived  to  induce 
many  hard-working  people  to  subscribe  their  money  to  his  schemes 
for  cstabhshing ''The  National  Land  Company."  This  associa- 
tion was,  in  truth,  founded  upon  those  rights  of  property  which  his 
disciples,  with  some  inconsistency,  were  inclined  to  abolish  for  all 
landowners  except  themselves^  In  the  meantime,  whilst  the  higher 
inysteries^  of  Chartism  only  now  and  then  peeped  out,  the  great 
business  of  the  Chartists  was  to  get  up  a  Petition  to  Parliament 
for  their  five  points,  \*hich  being  completed,  and  alleged  to  have 
received  5.706,000  signatures,  was  to  be  presented  to  the  House  of 
Commons  by  Mr.  Feargus  O'Connor  on  the  loth  of  April. 

The  preparations  for  this  day  would  have  been  calculated  to 
alarm  anv  otlier  than  an  energetic  c:overnment.  A  ffreat  convul- 
sion  might  have  shaken  all  our  institutions  into  temjwrary  disor- 
der, had  not  the  avowed  designs  of  the  physical-force  Chartists 
been  promptly  met  by  such  an  organization  a-s  would  have  crushed 
mob-violence  into  annihilation  at  the  moment  of  its  display.    The 
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ministry  took  the  advice  of  the  duke  of  Wellington.  He  so  jndi- 
ciously  arranged  a  plan  for  the  presence  of  the  military  power  at 
every  point  where  a  contest  might  by  possibility  occur,  that,  with- 
out the  display  of  a  single  soldier,  effectual  resistance  was  impos* 
sible.  **  You  have  left  one  point  unprotected — one  way  in  which 
they  could  escape,"  said  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  to  the  great 
captain.  "  That  was  precisely  what  I  intended  to  do,"  replied  the 
duke.*  But,  more  than  all  the  combinations  of  military  science 
was  a  display  of  strength  which  proclaimed  to  the  Chartists, — some 
of  whom  were  young  enthusiasts  who  had  brooded  over  the  evils 
of  society  hopelessly  and  passionately  ;  many,  desperate  men,  such 
as  th  e  proletaries  of  France  ;  all,  without  any  definite  plan,  at  the 
command  of  ignorant  and  presumptuous  leaders, — that  they  alone 
were  not  the  People.  On  that  morning,  a  hundred  and  seventy 
thousand  special  constables  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  m  the 
streets  of  London,  aach  armed  only  with  a  staff  which  represented 
the  strength  of  the  law— a  band  where  a  real  equality  of  rights  and 
duties  placed  the  peer  side  by  side  with  the  shopkeeper;  where 
the  merchant  stood  amidst  his  clerks  and  the  manufacturer  with 
his  workmen ;  where  the  humblest  and  the  highest  exchanged  the 
resolves  of  good  subjects,  that,  come  what  might,  the  generation 
which  had  seen  so  many  ameliorations  of  the  state  of  society 
peacefully  accomplished,  should  not  be  disgraced  by  an  attempt  to 
redress  grievances  by  physical  force,  under  tne  direction  of  empty- 
headed  demagogues.  The  display  of  the  national  will, — the  unos- 
tentatious preparations  of  the  government,  and  their  bold  resolve 
not  to  prevent  the  proposed  meeting  of  the  Chartists,  on  Kennington 
Common,  but  steadily  to  oppose  their  return  over  either  of  the 
bridges  in  procession,  was  enough  for  present  safety  and  future 
peace.  This  resistance  to  their  return  in  multitudes  at  night-fali 
was  accomplished,  not  by  the  soldiery,  who  continued  unseen  to 
the  last,  but  by  the  police  alone.  The  great  Petition  was  ignobly 
carried  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  a  cart,  to  be  presented  by 
Mr.  Feargus  O'Connor  without  his  legions.  Physical-force  Char- 
tism was  really  at  an  end,  although  its  revival  was  several  times 
attempted,  to  be  put  down  by  the  same  firmness. 

Contemporaneous  with  the  abortive  proceedings  of  disaffec- 
tion in  London,  in  Clasgow,  and  in  a  few  provincial  towns,  was 
what  at  first  appeared  to  be  a  serious  renewal  of  insurrection  in 
Ireland.  An  association  was  in  1847  formed  in  Dublin,  called  the 
"  Irish  Confederation."  Of  this  Confederation  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien, 
with  several  others  who  attained  to  distinction  as  the  utterers  d 

*  We  state  this  from  private  information. 
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the  boldest  sedition,  and  the  announcers  of  the  bloodiest  resolves, 
were  leading  authorities.  The  French  Revolution  gave  a  new 
impulse  to  their  exertions.  "  Up  with  the  barricades  and  invoke 
the  God  of  battles,"  cried  Mr.  Meagher,  at  a  meeting  held  to  con- 
gratulate the  Provisional  Government  of  France.  The  uttering  of 
seditious  speeches  was,  up  to  April,  an  offence  which  the  law  re- 
garded as  a  misdemeanour ;  but  an  Act  was  then  passed  which 
rendered  it  felony  to  compass  or  imagine  the  deposition  of  the 
Queen,  or  to  give  expression  to  any  such  intention.  Under  this 
Act,  Mr.  Mitchell  was  tried  and  convicted ;  and  Mr.  DufFy  was 
about  to  be  prosecuted.  It  was  determined  by  Mr.  O'Brieh  and 
his  bold  associates  in  an  act  of  treason,  to  rise  in  August  to  rescue 
Mr.  Mitchell,  and  to  prevent  the  trial  of  Mr.  Duffy.  A  War  Di- 
rectory was  af)pointed  by  the  Confederation,  and  a  mighty  warrior, 
Mr.  O'Brien,  was  to  take  the  field  in  person  and  lead  his  forces  to 
the  overthrow  of  the  despotic  government.  On  the  28th  of  July 
the  great  rebel  was  in  arms.  He  engaged  the  Police  in  a  pitched 
battle  near  Ballingarry,  where  he  had  seven  of  his  army  killed  and 
several  wounded.  On  the  5th  of  August  he  was  arrested  at 
Thurles.  The  adventure  of  the  "  cabbage-garden  "  will  be  long 
remembered,  in  connection  with  the  wise  mercy  of  the  govern- 
ment, which,  after  a  few  years,  permitted  his  return  to  Ireland,  to 
warn  political  fanaticism  of  thie  probable  danger  of  that  public  con- 
tempt which  awaits  the  anarchist  who  is  too  silly  to  be  mischievous. 
The  insurrection  had  soon  come  to  an  end.  There  were  trials  for 
high  treason,  of  which  the  ridicule  attached  to  the  traitors  could 
not  prevent  the  people  acknowledging  that  their  capital  sentence 
was  deserved  ;  rejoicing  equally  when,  in  tho  next  year,  after  the 
demand  of  a  writ  of  error,  the  sentence  was  commuted  to  trans- 
portation. Ireland  was  now  free  to  apply  herself  to  the  ameliora- 
tion of  her  social  evils,  instead  of  continuing  a  vain  struggle  for  a 
separation  from  a  country  which  had  saved  her  in  the  direst  hour 
of  her  calamity,  and  which  was  now  ready  to  devote  her  capital 
and  her  skill,  in  a  hearty  endeavour  to  improve  the  material  re- 
sources of  the  neglected  land. 

The  essential  differences  between  the  institutions  of  England 
and  of  France,  and  the  no  less  remarkable  diversity  in  the  politi- 
cal aspirations  of  the  people  of  each,  may  in  some  degree  account 
for  the  contrast  between  the  two  countries  which  1848  presented. 
The  insurrectionary  movements  in  the  one  were  suppressed  with- 
out bloodshed.  In  the  other,  within  four  months  after  the  proc- 
lamation of  the  Republic,  sixteen  thousand  persons  were  killed  or 
wounded  in  the  streets  of  Paris.    The  short  career  of  the  Provis* 
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ional  Government  o£  France  had  been  \ipheld  by  military  force» 
aiTiklst  the  increasing  animosities  of  the  Sociaiists.  When  the 
National  Assembly  was  opened  and  had  appointc<i  an  Executive 
Commission  of  five  members,  there  was  an  attempt  to  form  another 
Provisional  Government  of  those  who  had  now  come  to  be  desig- 
nated as  Red  Republicans.  This  attempt  was  put  down.  The 
election  of  prince  Loui3  Napoleon  to  tiseat  in  the  National  Assem- 
bly was  met  by  the  proposition  of  a  decree  for  his  banishment. 
He  was  admitted  to  take  his  seat  bj'  the  vote  cf  a  great  majority. 
Close  upon  this  event  came  the  terrible  crisis  which,  after  four 
days*  fighting,  ended  in  the  total  rout  of  the  insurgents ;  the  a|;- 
pointment  of  general  Cavaignac  as  Dictator;  and  the  declaration 
that  Paris  was  in  a  state  of  siege,  that  is,  under  martial  law.  This 
state  endured  from  the  24th  of  June  till  the  20th  of  October.  On 
the  2rst  of  December  prince  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  took  tl>e 
oath  as  President  of  the  French  Republic,  to  continue  in  office 
till  May,  1852. 

The  year  1S48  will  be  memorable^  not  only  .for  the  Revolution 
of  France,  and  its  great  example  of  extreme  democratic  opiuions 
terminating,  after  a  sanguinary  struggle,  in  millitary  despotism, 
but  for  the  universal  up-heaving  of  the  conj,inental  kingdoms  in  ap 
earthquake  of  which  the  tremblings  have  not  yet  subsided.  To 
trace  these  events  beyond  this  general  reference  to  them  would  be 
beyond  the  scope  of  our  histoi^;  We  xiould  not  attempt  to  narrate 
the  convulsions  of  Italy;  the  war  between  Austxia  and  Sardinia; 
the  insurrection  of  Hungary  and  the  Hungarian  war ;  the  violated 
promises  of  sovereigns  to  their  peoples;  the  dead  calm,  which 
was  not  peace,  thatiensueid  when  Absolutism  had  triumphed;  with- 
out going  into  avie^'of  cause  and  efifect,  of  the  merit  of  contending 
principles,  of  the  balance  of  good  and  evil,  in  the  absence  of  which 
a  meagre  narrative  of  occurrenceis  wo«3d  be  wholly  unsatisfac- 
tory."* 

Amidst  the  general  disquiet  of  Europe,  the  Sejjsion  of  Parlia- 
ment came  to  a  close  on  the  5th  of  September.  It  rwas  In  no  boast- 
ful spirit  that  the  Queen  said,  that,  suri'onnded  by  oonvulsionjj  and 
war.q  between  neighbouring  .States,  fche  had  haxi  tlie  satisfactj'on  of 
being  able  to  preserve  peace  for  her  own  tloniinions.  and  to  main- 
tain Our  domestic  tranquillity.  **  The  strength  of  our  institutions 
has  been  tried,  and  has  not  been  found  wanting."     In  these. troub- 

•  In  tlie  Apfiendixx  we  do  not  profess  to  present  the  occurrences  there  briefly  noticed 
in  their  chronological  succession  wi'h  any  attempt  to  digest  ihefn  historically.  We  otfer 
tho?2  impel  feet  Armals  of  nineteen  j'ear*  as  «i«me  aid  »o  tltc  nooder,  if  h«  shoald  dCliffi  ta 
ti^iM  tlie  conraR  ol  very  maiikisd  events  from  tl)^  cl^se  pf  thia  hi^iy.' 
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Imis  times  the  social  improvement  of  the  country  steadily  went 
forw'ard.  The  great  measure  of  establishing  a  General  'Board  of 
Health,  and  to  create  Local  Boards,  was  the  timely  work  of  this 
Session,  It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  how  the  condition  of  the 
cities  aiid  towns-  of  this  kingdom  has  been  essentially  clianged — 
how  the  amount  of  human  suffering  has  been  lessened,  and  the 
moral  improvement  and  contentment  of  th^  inhabitants  in- dense 
and  populous  districts  promoted^  by  the  Public  Healtli.  Act.  The 
awakening  had  succeeded  to  a  lethargic  sleep.'  No  one  was  more, 
strenuous  m  proclaiming  hOw  individucil  energy  was  to  make  legis* 
Jative  provisions  eEEectunl  timn  Prince  Albert  At  a,  meeting  of 
the  "  Society  for  Improving  ihe  Condition  of  the  Labouring 
Classes/'  he  uttered  words  which  sank  deep  into  the  national  mind  : 
**  Depend  upon  it,  the  intetests  of  classes. too  often  contrasted  are 
uientical,  and  it  is  only  ignorance  which" prevents  their  uniting  for 
eadi  other *s  advantage.*  To  dispel  that  ignorance^  to  show  how 
man  can  help  man  notwithstaikding  the  complicated  state  of  civil-^ 
hed  society,  ought  to  be  the  aim  of  every  philanthropic  person ; 
but  it  is  more  peculiarly  the  duty  of  those  who,  under  the  blessing 
of  DiTine  Providence,  enjoy  station,  wealth  and  education." 

On  the  3.1st  of  January,  1849,  there  was  a  public  banquet  in 
the  Freetrade  Hall  »X  Manchester,  to  celebrate  the  triumph  of  that 
principle  which  had  so  oftem  been  advocated  in  that  vast  room. 
Two  thousand  jiiersons  yv^te  assembled.  The  renowned  leaders  of 
the  League  were  the  chief  speakers.  Their  special  vocation  was 
now  at  an  end,  but  they  were  rcBtdy  again  to  do  battle  for  political 
friith  if  a  defeated  party  should  attain  power,  and  attempt  to  undo 
the  great  work  of  seven  years.  The  hand  of  the  clock  w^as  ap- 
proaching the'ho!uf  which  was  to  begin^  another  day,  when  tlie 
band  struck  up  riie  inspiriting  air  of  *'  A  good  time  coming  boys.'* 
A  chorus,  very  solenrtn  in  its  jpyfulness,  burJrt  from  those  two 
thousand  voices.  As  the  clock  struck  twelve,  the  clKiirman  called 
for  silence.  "  The  good  time  has  come,"  I\e  shouted.  Then 
that  multitude  stood  up,  and  with  tlie  British  huzza  whfch  has 
struck  terror  into  many  an  enemy  proclaimed  that  one  foe  to  the 
well-being  of  the  people  was  at  last  laid  low.  The  first  of  Febru- 
ary, so  hopefully  expected,  so  patiently  waited  for,  had  arrived. 
The  millions  who  earned  their  daily  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their 
brow  might  at  last  eat  *'  untaxed  food." 

When  the  Session  of  Parliament  was  opened  by  the  Queen  on 
the  1st  of  February,  the  same  newspaper  contained  the  Speech  of 
her  Majesty,  and  the  Report  of  the  great  banquet  at  Manchester. 
The  royal  speech  contrasted  the  tranquillity  and  loyalty  of  Eng- 
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land  with  the  condition  of  the  continent,  convulsed  by  anarchy  or 
trodden  down  by  absoluiism.  Who,  with  any  pretence  \p  political 
philosophy,  can  now  fail  to  trace  this  peace  and  contentment,  in  a 
very  material  degree,  to  the  extinction  of  that  injustice  which  had 
been  so  long  perpetrated  by  delusive  legislation,  for  the  su|^x>sed  in- 
terests of  an  exclusive  class  ?  The  great  statesman  who  accom- 
plished this  work  points,  with  an  honest  exultation,  to  those  who 
had  been  loudest  in  condemnation  of  the  measures  of  1S46,  who, 
on  the  loth  of  April,  1848,  openly  rejoiced  that  provision  had  been 
made  for  the  total  repeal  of  the  Corn- Laws.  Yet,  he  says,  these 
admissions  were  retracted,  on  the  removal  of  all  danger  from  pop- 
ular disaffection.  "  They  were  retracted  without  due  reflection  on 
the  causes  which  had  interfered  in  the  hour  of  danger  to  promote 
loyalty  to  the  throne,  and  confidence  in  tjie  justice  of  parliament."  * 
All  these  inconsistencies  of  party  feeling  have  long  since  passed 
away.  We  have  no  pleasure  in  recalling* the  wearisome  period  of 
controversy  that  preceeded  the  common  agreement  of  all,  except 
a  few  who  still  pored  over  their  obsolete  statistics,  to  enter  upon 
a  new  era  of  manly  exertion,  unimpeded  by  class  prejudices  and 
unembittered  by  class  animosities.  We  were  becoming  an  united 
people,  even  in  that  dawning  of  a  brighter  day  when  the  Queen  met 
her  Parliament  on  the  ist  of  February,  1849,  ^^^  s^ud — "I  ob- 
serve with  satisfaction  that  this  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom 
has  remained  tranquil  amidst  the  convulsions  which  have  disturbed 
so  many  parts  of  Europe.  .  .  .  It  is  with  pride  and  thankful- 
ness that  1  advert  to  the  loyal  spirit  of  my  people,  and  that  attach- 
ment to  our  institutions  which  had  animated  them  during  a  i>enod 
of  commercial  difficulty,  deficient  production  of  food,  and  political 
revolution.  I  look  to  the  protection  of  Almighty  God  for  favour 
in  our  continued  progress ;  and  I  trust  you  will  assist  me  in  up- 
holding the  fabric  of  the  Constitution,  founded  as  it  is  upon  the 
principles  of  freedom  and  of  justice." 

*  '*  Memoirs  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,"  p«  3i9> 
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I  HAVE  thus  completed  a  labour  of  seven  years,  in  writing  the  History 
of  my  country  from  the  Roman  period  to  a  remarkable  epoch  of  the  reign 
of  Queen  Victoria.  With  a  reverent  heart  I  thank  the  Supreme  Con- 
trcilier  of  all  human  designs  that  He  has  permitted  me,  in  reaching  a  pro- 
longed  term  of  the  life  of  man,  to  carry  forward  my  purpose  to  its  dose. 

In  referring  from  time  to  time  to  the  irrevocable  results  of  this  long- 
continued  occupation — irrevocable,  because  this  History  of  five  thousand 
pages  has  been  produced  at  periodical  intervals,  thus  precluding  the 
power  of  revising  it  as  a  whole — I  am  conscious  of  errors  that  might  have 
been  corrected  under  other  circumstances.  But  I  am  not  conscious  of  any 
material  want  of  harmony  between  the  earlier  and  the  later  portions — 
certainly  of  no  essential  discordance  of  principles  and  feelings.  Whatever 
may  be  the  defects  of  this  narration, — ^stretching  over  nineteen  hundred 
years  of  recorded  time  and  comprehending  a  vast  body  of  facts,  of  whose 
quantity  and  varied  character  the  Indexes,  full  as  they  are,  will  give 
an  inadequate  conception — I  am  warranted  in  saying  that  it  is  the  only 
complete  History  of  England — a  Library  History  and  not  a  School  His- 
tory— which  is  the  production  of  one  writer.  With  the  exception  of  three 
Chapers,  the  "  Popular  History "  has  been  wholly  written  by  rtiyself.* 
This  unity  of  thought,  whatever  may  be  the  knowledge  and  ability  of  a 
historian,  must  have  a  certain  value  beyond  what  may  be  attained  by  a 

division  of  labour.     Being  the  production  of  one  mind,  the  due  proportions 

♦ 

*  Those  three  chaptera  are  Chap,  zviii.  of  Vol.  ▼.  Chap.  xx.  of  Vol.  vi.  and  Chap.  zzy. 
of  Vol.  Tii.  Being  confined  to  the  subject  of  the  Fine  Arts,  I  felt  that  they  required 
technical  knowledge  and  a  peculiar  judgment  to  which  I  could  not  pretend*  I  therefore 
confided  thea  to  Mr.  James  Thome,  who  has  for  some  j^an  coDtribuied  many  artides 
on  Art  to  workt  in  wfakh  I  hav*  bsea  ongaged. 
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of  the  narrative,  from  the  first  Chapter  to  the  last,  have,  I  trust,  been 
maintained. 

Having  undertaken,  perhaps  somewhat  rashly,  to  write  a  History  of 
England  that,  regarding  only  its  chronological  extent,  involved  a  large 
range  of  research, — more  especially  so  as  it  was  intended  from  the  first  to 
embrace  the  Social  as  well  as  the  Political  History  of  many  ages, — it  is 
scarcclvnecessar\' for  mc  to  apologize  for  n«»t  having  plunged  into  the 
great  ocean  of  unj)ublishpd  State  Papers,  which  have,  in  very  recent  days, 
afforded  most  valuable  materials  for  the  authors  of  special  Histories  of 
particular  eras.  Such  an  emploj'ment  would  have  rendered  it  impossible 
for  me  to  have  completed  my  undertaking  in  double  or  treble  the  years 
during  which  it  has  been  my  continued  occupation.  At  the  same  time  I 
may  conscicntiou:>ly  state  that  I  have  not  taken  upon  trust  the  facts  or 
opinions  of  any  previous  writers  of  the  general  history  of  our  country  or 
of  the- history  of  any  detached  regnal  periods.  I  have  consulted  no  incon- 
siderable niunber  of  book<  that  are  the  essential  foundations  of  the  English 
Historical  Library  ;  and  for  modern  times  T  hive  not  neglected  that  vast 
field  of  Memoirs  and  Letters,  English  and  rt)rcign,  in  which  there  arc 
always  fruits  to  be  gathered  by  the  writer  who  will  diligently  seek  for 
tlicm. 

Of  the  spiritAvhich  has  animated  me  during  the  progress  of  this  work, 
and  has  sustained  mc  through  the  difticulties  of  my  task,  I  will  venture  to 
gay  a  few  words.  I  had  a  fixed  purpose  in  view  vvhcn  I  commenced  it.  I 
addressed  myself,  not  exclusively,  but  vyith  a  steady  regard,  to  those  of 
either  sex  who  .were  entering  upon  tjie  serious  duties  of  life.  Passing 
£rom  the  elementary  works  tliat  had  been  used  in  the  course  of  ordinary 
education,  there  were  hundreds  to  whom  a  fuller  History, — ^not  dry,  not 
didactic,  not  written  with-  the  prejudices  of  party  or  sect — would  be  an 
•cquisition.  Feeling  my  responsibilities  to  be  increased  by  the  fact  that 
my  duty  was  to  impart  knowledge  and  not  to  battle  for  opinions,  my 
desire  has  been  to  cherLsh  that  love  of  Liberty  which  is  best  founded  upon 
a  sufirtdcnt  acquaintance  with  its  gradual  development  and  final  establish- 
ment amongst  us;  to  look  with  a  tolerant  judgment  even  upon  those  who 
have  sought  to  govern  securely  by  governing  absolutely;  to  trace  with 
calmness  the  efforts  of  those  who  have  Impcrincd  our  national  indepen- 
dence bv  forcLin  assault  or  doinc^.tlc  treason,  but  never  to'  forget ttiiit  a 
iust  love  of  country  is  ccnsistcnt  ^^{^t^H*^^fi^^M^i^i-^^nI^^.'3i•^v'^•^^?'"A 


POSISeRHPT,  4^f 

as  far  as  within  the  power  of  one  who  has  witched  .jo^'f  ally  atid  hi^pe&illy 
the  great  changes  of  a  geaeratioii,  that  spirit  of  impnorvcmehfe^wKtcfa.hM 
been  more  extensively  and  .permanently called  fortii  in  the  timeft  of  >vjbit&ti 
this  concluding  Volume  treats,  than  iwithewhtile  prevJuus.peritxiirQm 
the  Revolution  of  i6S8.  I  doabdess  have  liecn  foiled :iiC  inft)ity.$:abes  \i^ 
the  aocomplishment  of  my  leading  purposes;  but  the'  wi^h  ilu.cfige^t  ihe^ 
objetts  has  been  $dMray$  prtsoak.  />'•,,.,     . .-       t 

In  the  J^troduction  to  my  Ifirst  V^lpn^Q  I  hajV^  ^tated  tlie  circum- 
stanc(ii>  whidi  ledrac  to  entertain  tlwi  jidcia  9f_writijig  a, book  tlvit  niiL^ht  be 
recoHipiended, '  f or  p.ujqposes  pf  iiptrugtion,  ",whcn  a  Young  ,]^Ian  of 
Eightec^,aaks.i9r  a  History  of  Jvngland.".  With  a  pardoiiablc  x>i  id j,  I 
may  prcsiime  ^o  mention  tli^i^t  my  desire  to  produce  su.ch  a  book  has^  been 
welcqme^in  a, manner  f«u-  bcy.oiid  mv  hopa-^L- fear  bcvond  my  desert. 
Whilst  the  Pri.n£«  p£  .Wales  \yas  pursuing  his  studies  at  tlic  Univi^piity  of 
Cambn^ge,,roy  I  history  wa^  j^sed  i^s  a  text-bowk, .  an^  was  quoted  an4 
recommended  by  the  Rji^yercii^  ChiirWs  Ki«gsley,  tl^e  Processor  of  Modern 
Uistor)',  in  the  course  of  Lectures  which  His  Royal   Highness  attended. 

The  exalted  rank  of  the  Student — the  liter^uy  eminence  of  the  Professor — 
combine  to  render  this  CQmplimj.'ut  most  grateful. tp  me.  It  affords  me 
the  consolation  of  belieyAng:that»/whatever  Jipay  be. th?  errors  and  deficien- 
cies ^3fnly"iiid<dflakiiigy  iLhas  been  recognized  by  one  whose  opinion  is  of 
no  ordinary  value,  as  a  well-meant  endeavour  to  write  the  History  of  the 
Kingdom  and  of  the  People  with  a  due  sense  of  my  responsibib'ty  to  be 
just  and  truthful,  and  with  a  catholicity  of  mind  that  may  be  preserved 
without  the  suppression  of  honestly-lormed  opinions. 

I  am  writing  the  concluding  sentences  of  this  Postscript  in  my  birth- 
4>lace — in  Windsor.  In  solitary  walks  of  my  boyhood — by  the  windings 
of  the  Thames,  or  looking  from  the  gentle  hills  of  the  Forest, — the  "  proud 
keep  "  seldom  rose  to  my  viCw  but  I  connected  it  with  some  historical 
memory.  To  me  those  majestic  towers  were  interpreters  of  I  leaven's  o'er- 
past  decrees.  They  formed  my  mind  to  look  upon  the  History  of  my 
country  as  the  most  interesting  of  studies;  to  endeavour  to  draw  from 
that  study  a  jyst  guide  to  the  public  duties  of  a  youth  who  had  the  happi- 
ness to  be  born  a  Briton.  If  what  I  have  written  in  these  Volumes  should 
inspire' similar  feelings  ;  if  this  History,  should  be  found  more  calculated 
for  truthful  instruction  than  the  Histories  which  were  accessible  to  me  io 
my  early  days,  I  have  not  written  in  vain. 


432  POSTSCRIPT. 

In  the  Faery  Queen,"— passages  of  whidi  present  themselves  to  mj 
memory  as  I  ramble  amongst  the  scenes  where  X  first  read  that  noble 
poem,  a  man  "  of  ripe  and  perfect  age  "  unrolls  die  ancient  book  o£ 
"  Briton  Moniments  "  to  two  youthful  champions,  who  bum  with  fervent 
&re  to  attain  a  knowledge  of  **  their  country's  ancestry."  As  the  old  man 
of  Spenser  unfolded  the  **  records  from  ancient  times  derived,"  to  induce 
that  feeling  of  patriotism  which  would  make  his  chivalrous  visitors  brave 
and  courteous  maintainers  of  England's  honour,  I  would  point  to  the 
earliest  and  to  the  latest  of  our  Annals,  to  exhort  the  rising  generation  to 
a  grateful  sense  of  the  blessings  of  which  they  are  the  heirs.  To  the 
young  man  who  is  passing  into  active  life  at  a  season  in  which  his  cotmtry 
has  attained  a  position  of  greatness  unprecedented,  and  of  security  not 
easily  to  be  shaken,  whilst  I  look  back  to  early  days  of  national  danger 
and  difficulty,  but  nevertheless  days  in  which  the  true  Englishman  rarely 
lost  heart  or  hope, — to  him  especially  I  would  say,  in  the  words  of  the 
poet  who  now  wears  the  Laurel  which  Spenser  wore, 

'*  Love  thou  thy  land,  with  love  far-brooght 

From  out  the  storied  Past,  and  used 

Within  the  Present,  but  transfused 
Thro^  future  time  by  power  of  thought." 

CHARLES  KNIGHT. 
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COUNTIES  OF 
ENGLAND. 


Bedford 

Berks 

Buckingham .... 

Cambridge 

Chester 

Cornw.iil 

Cuuibcrlmid 

Derby 

Devon 

Dorset .- 

Durham 

X?«SSCX  ■••4   •■••••I 

Gloucester , 

Hampshire  ..... 

Hereford 

Hertford 

Huntingdon  .... 

Kent 

Latica.ster 

Leicester 

Lincoin 

Middlesex 

Monmouth 

Noiiolk 

Korihampton* 

North  lunberiand 

Nottingham 

Oxford... 

Rutland 

Salop 

Somerset 

Stafford 

Suffolk 

Surrey 

Sussex 

WarwicK 

■Westmoreland . . 

Wilts 

Worcester 


^  (  Ea.st  Riding. . . 
^  I  North  Riding. 
>  (West  Riding.. 


124,478 
170,0115 

185,405 

455.725 
355.S5S 
495,492 

2i>0,oS4 

5'>7.09S 
I?  4,207 

3iO,.^<:>7 

45«.SqS 
405,370 

1^17, 2(>S 

04»i^3 

6 1 5, 766 

3|03 1,236 

407,222 

i,8S/s576 

«57»4i8 

442,7 « 4 

3o3,5''iS 
270,427 
170,430 

ai^>,34« 
4I3,9«6 

6o'5, 7 16 
337,215 

OiJj.oSa 
33SS44 

475.o«3 
5S^S7 

354.321 

2  7'>,')26 

257.2R6 

2  IS.214 

t,.i2^.495 


Total. 


I35»287 
1 70,.:  50 

»07>9V3 
170,010 
505,428 

369,3';o 
205,77b 

339»32  7 
5^4,373 
iSis,7S<>   i 
508,666  , 
404,851    1 

485*770  , 
481,815   i 
"3*7  f  2 
173,280 
64,250. 

733, S«7 
2,439,440 

237»4i2 

412,246 

2,2ot>,485 

•74f^'33 

434,79^ 

227,70  ^ 

343'025 
293. 8*)  7 
i70,0tt 
2i,S6r 
240,05') 
444.^73 
740,'>43 
33;f07<^ 
S3  !/><)? 

3<>3.71^ 
561.855 
08,817 
249»3»'    1 
307,3')7   I 

2So,''>f'>0    j 

a45' '  5 » 
i,5"''7^/' 


COUNTIES  OF 
WALES. 


1861. 


Anglesey  . .- . 

Brfceou 

C  aiciigan 

Cairo  art  hen.. 
C.Ti  p..irv(;n.... 

Dci.tigh 

JbJiiil 

CI;  moiRan.. . 
Mfiifiitth... 
Miaitgcn.ciy. 
I'tn.bnjke  . . . 
Radnor 


57,327 

54.^09 

tl.474 

61,627 

70,7r;r» 

7*1245 

110,6^2 

111,796 

87,870 

95*694 

f.^fb^i 

100,778 

(6,i51> 

i        <^9i73r 

231,^-49 

3»7,75a 

3^.>43 

3^5,03 

67,335 

66,919 

<^4,>40 

9t',278 

24,716 

25,382 

Total ... 


i,(<  «;. 


SHIRES  OF 
SCOTI.AM). 


l?^T. 


provincp:sof 

IRELAND. 


Leiitster j    r,*>72,5'jr 

Munster i   1,8^7,412 

Ulster 1  2,011,756 

Connaught 1   1,010,211 


'»457A^5     ' 

'.si3,«;5'^  ' 
1,914,236  i. 

9i3.*35  I. 

'I 


Atcii'.tci;- 

Ajj-yle. . .    

Ayr.. 

BarflF 

iStivvxk 

lUite 

t  ,iithnesy 

(  "acV  inat:i-tiu 

JJi'.n  liuiui 

Dun  flics   

EdM.Lur^h..  • 

E'cin 

i-ife... ; 

f oifar.. .,. 

H.icldingt<in 

Itiverncss 

Kir.cardine 

Kinross... ........ 

Kirkcudbjight 

Lanark 

Linlithgow 

Nairn 

Orkney  &  Shetland 

Peel'>los 

Perth 

Renfrew 

K<»ss  and  Crcmarty 

Rrxburph 

Selkirk 

.Siirlinp 

Sutherland 

Wigtoii  


2 1 3.032 

54ii7» 
3^397 

i6,Cc.8 

3'S7<^'9 

22,951 

4.S.,^«>3 

-''.'23 

25'?.435 

3'Sf  5M 

»  53*^46 

191,264 

3^3^^6 
9^,500 

34.59» 

^1924 

43*121 

$3<><"69 

30,  •3S 

f;»f56 

62.533 

10,738 

i3?,Mo 

l6l,OM 

?2,707 

51.642 
o,Foii 
fi6,7i7 
25,7<'3. 
4^»3«*^0 


I  i,iiJ,78<: 


iP6t. 

22  1 ,569 
79.724 

19^,97* 
5^.2 » 5 
S<',6i3 
16,331 

41,111 
21,450 
57.«>J4 
75.»7« 
273>9*»7 
42,6<-5 

»54.?70 
204,425 

37,634 
88,888 
34,466 

7»977 

42,495 

634,566 

3^f'45 
10,0^5 
64»o6i 
1 1*4  C>S 
U3»5«> 

«77i5f» 
81,406 

54»»'.9 
10.44^ 
9N«</6 
35,246 
4»,o<>5 


FotaJ I  6,55 r, 070   1    5, 79"^, 564 


Total 1  2,8ii8.742   13,062,294 


i8i;f. 


Males.     I  Females.  I    Total. 


1S61 


Males. 


£fH?kind (  S;,aff!r.  7.1(4 

Wa>«s 4,..       490,40* 

Scotland. %• [  1.375.^79 


Feoialcs. 


1,I90,«37  I  3.^1,461 


SAlO,iSf  n'i,92.-,8V!i 
506,210  <    i«or>5v72i| 
i,(;M,263      2,SS^,742 


6,|i5i»07o 

-* — 


9^.24,244 
552,011; 

1,449,84s 
2,8^6,977 


9.7:?o,200 

350»765 
1,612,446 
2,961,587 
•n 


•«•»-» 


To|al ;  ^.  »^.v . .  j  li. J47>? '  J  ^4(?2  y  Mf  j2 7, 4^8,  izi  i  t4#o63>f  &t  ^J **^iif^f.  ■ 


Total. 

18,054,4*4 

T,  1 1 1,1780 
3,062.204. 

5,7q8,5/'>.| 


28i92r7»9S2 


OCCUPATIONS   IN  GREAT  BRITAIN, 

And  number  of  Persons  engaged  in  them  (arranged  in  the  order  of 
the  Numbers)  in  1851.  [This  classification  was  not  called 
for  in  the  Census  for  1861.] 


Occtqntions.  Persons.   I 

Agricultural  Labourer )  .  ^t^tu^ 

Farm  Servants,  Shepherd ]  ''^^'^ 

Domestic  Servant 11038,791 

Cotton,  Calico,  manufacture,  print- 
ing and  dyemg. . . .  .* 501,465 

labourer  (branch  undefined) 3  A  55 ' 

Farmer,  Grasier 306,767 

Boot  and  Shoe  maker >74t45i 

Milliner,   Dressmaker 367,791 

Coal-miner 319,015 

Carpenter,  Joiner 183,696 

Army  and  Navy 178,773 

Tailor iS^fil* 

Washerwomen,  Mangier,  I^undry- 

keeper 1461091 

Woollen  Cloth  manufacture 1371814 

Silk  manufacture i i4iS7o 

Blacksmith 113,776 

Worsted  manufacture 104,061 

Mason,  Pavior 101,443 

Messenger,  Porter,  and  Enand  Boy  101,435 

Linen,  Ptax  manuxacture 98,860 

Seamen    (Merchant     Service)    on 

shore  or  in  British  ports 89,306 

Grocer 85,913 

Gardener 80,946 

Iron  manufacture,raoulder.  founder  80,033 

Innkeeper,     Licensed    Victualler, 

Beer-shop  keeper .' 75?  7^  t 

Seamstress,  Shirtmaker 73|068 

Bricklayer 67,989 

Butcher,  Meat  Salesman 67,691 

Hose  (Stocking). 65,499 

School,  —  master,  mistress. 65,376 

Lace  manufacture 63,660 

Plumber,  Painter,  Glaxier 63,808 

Baker. 63,473 

Carman,  Carrier,  Carter,  Drayman  56,981 

Charwoman 55i4»3 

Draper  ( Linen  and  Woollen) 49i '  84 

Engine  and  Machine  maker 48,083 

Commercial  Clerk 43/760 

Cabinet  maker.  Upholsterer 40,897 

Teacher  (various),  dyovemess 40,575 

Fi^erman,  Wuman  38,394 

Boat,  Barge,  Man,  Woman 371683 

Miller 37,368 

Earthenware  manufacture 36,513 

Sawyer 35»443 

Railway  Labourer 34*306 

Straw-plait  manufacture 33,063 

Brick-maker,  dealer 3 1, 16S 

Government  Civil  Service 30,963 

Hawker,  Pedlar 30,553 

Wheelwright 30,344 

GFover 39,883 

Shopkeeper  (branch  undefined) ....  39,800 

Horsekeeper,  Groom  (not  domestic) 

Jockey 39,408 

Nail  manufacture s8,S3S 

*  This  is  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  UnUtd  JCmgdMn,  eaduiive  ol  the  Indin  Anv 
Mid  Navf  . 

4S6 


Occupations.  Persons. 

Iron-miner 38,068 

Printer '6,034 

Nurse  (not  Domestic  Servant) >5iSi8 

Shipwright,  Shipbuilder S5f >oi 

Stone  Quarrier S3»489 

Lodging-house  Keeper >3>o89 

Lead-mmer '3,530 

Copper-miner 33,386 

Straw  Hat  and  Bonnet  maker  ....  21,903 

Cooper ao»'4S 

Watch  and  Clock  maker 19, 159 

Brewer j%fiao 

Dock  Labourer,  Dock  and  Harbour 

Service i8»46» 

Qergyroen  of  Established  Church.  18,587 
Protestant  Dissenting  Minister. .  .    9.644 

Police 18*348 

Plasterer '7>9^ 

Warehouse,— Man,  Woman 17,861 

Saddler,  Harness-maker <7iS8s 

Hatter,  Hat  manufacture '6,975 

Coachman  (not  Domestic  Servant), 

Guard,  Postboy 16,836 

Law  Clerk x6,686 

Coachmaker i6ii59i> 

Cowkeeper,  Milkseller 16,526 

Ropemaker i5i966 

Druggist 151643 

Surgeon,  Apothecary 'St  163 

Tin-miner i5fO$o 

Paper  manufacture i4i5ot 

Coalheaver,  Coal  Labourer I4t4'6 

Greengrocer,  Fniiterer i4i33o 

Muslin  manufacture >4»o98 

Confectioner 13)865 

Tinman,  Tinker,  Tinplate  worker.  13,770 

Stayraaker 131699 

Solicitor,  Attorney,  Writer  to  the 

Signet z3t*S6 

Dyer,  Scourer,  Calenderer i't964 

Currier 13,930 

Builder is,8t8 

Farm  Bailiff 13,805 

Hair-dresser,  Wig-maker i2,»73 

(Joal -merchant,  dealer 1**093 

Glass  manolacture i'r005 

Carpet  and  Rug  manufacture 1 1,457 

Goldsmith,  Silversmith ii|34' 

Brass  founder,  moulder,  manufac- 
ture  tl,330 

Malstcr «'i»S» 

Railway   Officer,    Clerk,    Station- 
Master ro,948 

Bookbinder 10,953 

Road  Labourer     10,9*) 

Wine  and  Spirit  Merchant KM67 

Fishmonger •  • .  •  •  KH439 

Merchant 10,356 

Ribbon  manufacture k^<^4 


RELIGIOUS  WORSHIP. 
From  the  Census,  March  30TH,  1851. 

[This  classification  was  not  repeated  in  z86i.] 
ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 


Toul  Num- 
ber uf  Places 
of  Worship. 


Church  of  England 

Methodists. 

Independents 

Baptists , 

Suakers 
nitarians ^ 

Pre^terians 

Plymouth  Brethren 

New  Church  (Swedenborgians) 

Sandemanians 

Moravians • 

Isolated  Congregations 

FoRsiGN  Protestants. 

Lutherans 

French  Protestants 

Reformed  Church,  Netherlands . . . . 
German  Protestant  Reformers 

Othbr  Chiustian  Churches. 

Roman  Catholics 

Greek  Church 

German  Catholics 

Italian  Reformers 

Catholic  and  Apostolic  (Irvingites). 
Latter  Day  Saints 

Jews 

Total 


"t974 
3,»44 
2,789 

IV 
229 

161 

132 

50 
6 

3a 

539 


33,574 


6 

3 
I 

X 


II 


570 

3 

I 

I 

3a 

222 


Open  in  the 
Morning.' 


"i794 

5.566 
2,261 

2.055 
36a 

183 
«49 
loz 

44 
6 

.     28 

33^ 


22,887 


6 

a 
I 
I 


10 


Sittings 
(Morning) 


4,852,645 
1,538,612 

90».35a 

636,864 

94,805 

60,044 

86,535 
I4»6i3 
11,465 
956 
8,543 
74,876 


8,281,3x0 


a,J7a 
530 
350 
200 


3,25a 


54a 

3 
z 
o 

29 

i47 


829 


53 


34,467 


722 


50 


23.669 


175,309 

291 

300 

o 

6,545 
a3,4>3 


205,858 


8,100 


Attendance 
(Morning). 

a,S4i,a44 

808,752 

Sa4»6i2 

36o,eo5 

14,364 

a8,483 

47,58a 

5,699 

48,46 

439 

4,993 

36,969 

4,378,789 


J,  15a 

225 

70 
120 


8,498,520 


',567 


a5a,783 

240 

500 

o 

3,176 

7,5»/ 

264,216 

2,910 

4,647,48a 


SCOTLAND. 


Established  Church  of  Scotland 

Other  Presbvterians 

Episcopal  Church 

Independents 

Baptist 

Quakers 

Unitarians  

Methodist* 

Evangelical  Union .•.. 

Other  Protestants 

Isolated  Congregations 

Roman  Catholics 

Irvingites 

Latter  Day  Saints 

Jews.. 

Total 


Total  Num- 
ber of  Places 
of  Worship. 


1183 
H3* 

«34 
192 

119 
7 

5 

83 

a8 

13 

60 
117 

3 

20 

z 


Open  iu  the 
Morning. 


1022 

1249 

116 

169 

98 

7 

5 

65 

26 

19 

4« 

ZOI 

3 
z8 

T 


Sittings, 

(Morning) 


3395 


a«3 


7*3,567 
743,773 

35,769 

70,851 

a4,33o 

2,»53 

a,438 

.  21,768 

'.0,589 

z,8oo 

9,3ai 

48,771 

675 

3,177 

67 


z,6i9^9 


Attendance 
(Morning). 


35>,454 
467,020 

36,966 

26,393 

9,208 

196 

863 

8.937 

3,895 
667 

a,87Z 

43,878 

37a 

»,3o4 
a8 

943»95' 


43^. 


438  SCHOOLS.-^ENCLANiy  AND  WALES. 


SCHOOLS.     ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

CtNSUS  OF  EDUCATION,  1851. 

Scnoois*   5cJit>Mi9« 
Military,  Naval,  Corporation,  Workhifttsc,  and  Prison  Schools     .        .  610       4S,$26 

Endowed  Schools  : — 

Collet^inte  and  Gmmmar  Schoob »     <  566        -tSt^ta 

Other  endowed  Schools 2,559       170,667 

3,185  206,379 
Supported  by  Religious  Bodies  : — 

Church  (if  Kngland .  10^555  429,474 

Independents 453  $0,186 

Wcslfvan  Methodiists 5^1  4(>i44 

Roman  Catholics 339  4a,3(&z 

Undenotninationftl     .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .     .  514  82,597 

Others 466  44,003 

12,708  i,iS-S,7S6 
Ragged,  Orphan,  Blind,  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Factory,  Coll  lory,  and  Me- 
chanics' Institution  Schools,   Agricultural    Schools,  and  other 
Public    Schools .        .     .        i,o8r       109,314 

Total  of  Pijblic  D.iy  Schools,   as  above 15,411    1,413, 170 

Total  of  Private  Day  Schools 29,425      6<^5,422 

Total  Day  Schools 44*^36  2^108,592 

Evening  Schools,  from  which  returns  were  obtained  in    1S51,  i}545  ;  Scholars,  39,783^  o£ 
whom  70  ptr  cent,  were  males. 

Literary,  Scientific,  and   Mechanics*   Institutions  :—<Retums  obtained  in  185 1  from  1,057 
Institutions,  with  163,395  Members. 


SCOTLAND. 

Day 

Schools.  Scholars. 

Supported  by  General  or  Local  Taxation »»oJ9  S5,9oo 

'*           "  Endowmenis 49;  39.537 

"           "  Religious  Bodies 1,385  'iMr799 

Other  Public  Schools          .        .        .        . 434  3t>,869 


3,S49      280.045 
Pnrate  Day  Schools i,ii93        83,472 

5»a4a      369r5<7 
Sabbath  School?,  :^,8o3  ;  Scholars,  293,549;  Teachers,  25,4x1. 
Evening  Scht)ols  for  Adults,  438;  Scholars,  i!?,o7i. 
Literary  and  Mechanics'  Institutions,  221  ;  Members,  29,655. 


The  Census  of  i%x  did  not  requinc  the  returns  of  Educalion  in  the.abore  fionn,  hut 

the  Board  of   Education   Returns,    from   the  Reports  o£    Inspectors,  give   the -nuHiber  cf 

— «Kil«lr«n-M4«i)4mf>^  the— inspection  -ot   Priaary  Se«ooIs   in    England  and  Wales  in  1861  as 

-a7Q<394,  and  in^.xS67  as   tfZittipxi.     In  Sqpttsnd   in   iS'n   (exclusive of  RocMlfiXlathoIic 

Schools)  the  number  inspected  waa  148,806,  and  in  1867  it  was  180,799. 


PUBLIC  INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE, 

«FROM  1815  TO  1850. 


Income. 

Year. 

1 

Net  Receipts. 

£ 

1815 

73,210,512 

1816 

62,264,546 

1S17 

5a.o55»9»3 

1^8 

S3 '747. 705 

1819 

52,64R,847 

1R20 

54*2^2,958 

iSai 

55,834.  lfV-2 

1S23 

55,663,650 

1823 

57»^72»^^99 

1824 

59»3&2. 403 

1825 

S7>3  73,'^^>9 

1826 

54,8)4,qS9 

1827 

54.93^0'^ 

1828 

55,187,142 

1829       • 

50,786,682 

x^3o 

5o,o5^-,6i6 

■     183 1 

46,424,440 

1S33 

4^>.9SS.7S5 

1^33 

46,271,326 

J  834 

46,425.263 

1835 

45.893,3^^? 

1836 

48,5.;!,  180 

J837 

46,475.' 94 

1838 

47.333,4^»o 

1839 

47,«44,St;o 

1840 

47r567,5^5 

184 1 

48,oH4,36o 

1842 

46,)65/'3i 

J  843 

52,582,817 

X     1844 

54.oo3»7S4 

\  1845      , 

53,060,354 

1846 

53,79o»'38 

1847 

51,54/^,265 

2848 

53.388,7«7 

1849 

52,Q5',749 

1850 

52,8:0,68a 

Expenditure. 


Interest  on  Debt 
fundeil  and  un- 
funded. 


^1,576,074 

32.938,75' 
31,436,245 

30,880,244 

30,^7^349 

31,157,846 

3'»955.3o4 
29.92if4^>3 
29,215,905 

29,066,350 
2S,o'ui,387 
2^.076,957 

2?,i30,^47 
2^o.;5,5o6 
39,155,612 
29,11^^58 
28,341.416 

2^323,75* 
2S,  522, 507 

2S,504,ot;6 

28,514.610 

29»243,5'>'5 
29i48<',57' 
29,260,238 

29,45  t."'j2 
29,381,718 

29,450,145 
29,428,120 

29,26<.).  i6o 

30,495,459 

28,253,872 

28,077,9«<7 
28,141,531 
28,563,517 

28,323,/)' 
28,091,590' 


T0t.1l  amount '  ex- 
pended in  ] the 
Year. 


£ 
92,2^0,180 

65»'^'9»77'. 
55,2<^  1,238 

55.34^578 
■  55.406,  Ify; 

54,457.2  J7 

57,' 30. 5^^ 
53,710,624 

5^223,740 

5V5.23 1,161 

61,520,753 

55,081,073 

55,^^-^3.321 

54,17'. M» 

S'i^35?'37 
49,078,108 

49, 797, '56 

4S379.'>92 
45, 7**:;, 026 

4'>,'>7^,f'79 
45,069,309 

4^093.  i.>S 

49,116,839 

47,686,183 

49,357.^9' 

49»'<>9,552 
50,185,729 

50,945. 169 

5', '48,254 
52,211,000 
53.3S6,(>o3 
50.943,830 

54,502,947 
54,185,136 

50,^74,696 

50,231,874 


NATIONAL  DEBT  {continued  from  p,  206). 


Principal. 

Interest. 

• 

£ 

£ 

T*.***"^. .  ....•■■... 

(          1   &     2 

1838 

786,840,165 
787,236,060 

20,432,003      ' 

2&      3 

1S39 

29.jSii,45* 

3  &     4 

1840 

788,644,401 

29.415,924 

^f     5 

1841 

792,209,685 

20,462,030 

5  &     0 

1S42 

79'»757r'i»<> 

2i,i^,lU 

6  &     7 

1S43 

7.12, '>f)4. 743 

2  '."47.  t73 

fe    " 

7  &    8 

1^44 

7S7,*'*7.'<>4 

2-',272.652 

♦» 
u 

8  &     9 

'N5 

7^-5, 115,222 

2  N  12:;,  1 13 

> 

9  &•  10 

1S46 

7S2,;77,o84 

28,o*5i253 

10  &  II 

1S47 

790,-?  70,^51 

2^.H^.^'^3 

XI  &  12 

1848 

791,817,338     . 

2^307,343 

12  &  13 

1849 

790,937,016 

■    28,ot;i,579 

» 

.       X3  &   14 

1S50 

787,029,162 

•    28,025,523 

' 
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EXPORTS. 

REAL  OR  DECLARED  VALUE  OF  BRITISH  AND  IRISH  PRODUCE 
AND  MANUFACTURES  EXPORTED,  1S15  TO  1S50. 


£» 

/ 

£. 

1815     . 

51,603,028 

1827      • 

37,181,335 

1839    . 

53,233,550 

ISI6    . 

411657,873 

xSaS      . 

36,812,756 

1S40     . 

5 1,40  J,  430 

1817     . 

41,761,13a 

1829 

35,^42,('23 

1841     . 

51,634,^13 

1818    . 

46,603,249 

1830      . 

3^27»»S')7 

XS43     . 

47,381,023 

t8i9     . 

35,208,321 

1831      . 

37,164,373 

1843     . 

52,278,449 

1820      . 

36,424,653 

1832 

36,450.59* 

X844     . 

5^5^4,292 

1S21      . 

36,659,630 

1833      . 

39/>67.347 

1845     . 

Oo,iii,oSc 

1822      . 

36,963,964 

J  834      . 

41,649,191 

1846     . 

57.7SN87S 

1823      • 

35,458,048 

1833      • 

47,372,270 

1847     . 

5^5,842,377 

1824      . 

3^39<^,3oo 

1836      . 

53,368,571 

1848    . 

52,849,445 

i8a5      . 

38,877,388 

1837      • 

42,069,245 

1849     . 

63,576,025 

1S26      . 

3I.53^723 

X838      . 

50,060,970 

1850    . 

70.367,885 

IMPORTATION  OF  FOREIGN  GRAIN. 

The  framers  of  the  law  of  1829  intended  it  to  prevent  fluctuations  in  the  prices  cf  Eng- 
lish grain,  but  in  seven  3'eari,  notwithstanding  the  prevision,  the  prices  varied  from  75jr. 
yi,  in  1829  to  36J.  ^d,  in  1835,  descending  regular]/  every  year ;  while  in  the  three  years, 
1829,  1830,  and  iSji,  there  were  imported  4,557,736  qiinrtcrs.  The  total  quantity  im- 
ported during  the  next  ten  years  kept  increasing,  with  occasional  exceptions ;  out  in  1S45, 
waiting  the  repeal  cf  the  duty,  the  importation  was  only  i,  142,700  quarters,  cf  wl:ich  onJr 
315,615  were  taken  for  home  consumption.  In  1846,  aner  the  repeal,  there  were  imported 
',437,944  quarters,  and  1,995,852  wore  taken  for  home  consumption.  In  1847,  there  were 
imported  2,650,0^8  quarters  ;  besides  6,329,646  cwts.  cf  wheat-meal,  3,614,637  quarters  of 
Indian  com,  and  1.451^020  cwts.  of  Indian  corn-meal.  In  1848  there  were  imported 
*»594,oi3  quarters  ol  wheat,  1,765,475  cwls.  of  flour,  and  1,586,781  quarters  cf  Indian  conu 
In  1849  the  imports  were  3,872,134  quarters  of  wheat,  3,371,301  cwts.  flour;  2,247,434 
quarters  of  Indian  corn,  and  10^,173  cwts.  of  Indian  corn-meal.  In  1850  were  impoited 
3,754,593  Quarters  of  wheat,  3,^55,050  cwts.  of  flour,  1,286,264  quarters  of  Indian  com, 
ana  :  1,401  cwts.  of  meal. 

From  1 851  the  computation  has  been  made  in  cwts.,  and  the  wheat  and  flour  placed 
under  the  head  of  wheat,  I  cwt.  of  flour  being  reckoned  equal  to  1V4  cwt.  of  grain.  In 
1851  there  was  im|x)rted  a  total  of  22,161,718  cwts.  of  wheat,  and  7,747,011  cwts.  of  Indian 
com.  In  1852,  wheat  18,0)2,627  cwts.,  Indian  corn  6,305,472  cwts.  In  1853,  wheat  27,- 
077,079  cwts,  Indian  corn  6,619,213  cwts.  In  1854,  wheat  19,426,781  cwts.,  Indian  com 
5,784,420  c^ts.  In  185J,  wheat  13,940,322  cwts.,  Indian  com  5,208,570  cwts-  In  1856, 
wheat  22,61 1,568  cwts.,  Indian  com  7,619. 199 cwts.  In  18^7,  wheat  17,620,499  cwts.,  Indian 
corn  4,031,927  cwts.  In  1858,  wheat  22,300,941  cwts.,  Indian  com  7,503,536  cwts.  In 
1859,  wheat  21,497,734  cwts.,  Indian  com  ^,632,727 cwts.  In  i860,  wheat  3 1,84 1,926  cwts., 
Indian  com  7,936,123  cwts.  In  t86i,  wheat  37.646,705  cwts.,  Indian  corn  13,244.366 
cwts.  In  1862,  wheat  50,042,394  cwts.,  Indian  com  11,694,818  cwts.  In  1S63,  wheat 
30,887,892  cwtS',  Indian  com  12,736,594  cwts.  In  1864,  wheat  38,837,203  cwts.,  Indian 
com  6,285,938  cwts.  In  1865,  wheat  23,843,553  cwls.,  Indian  corp  7,096,033  cwts.  In 
1866,  wheat  39,371,679  cwts.,  Indian  com  14,332,863  cwts.  In  1867,  wheat  39,136,780 
cwts.,  Indian  com,  8,540,439  cwts.  _ 

AVERAGE  GAZETTE  PRICES  OF  BRITISH   WHEAT,  BARLEY,  AND 

OATS,  PER  IMPERIAL  QUARTER. 


1847. 

X848. 

1 849' 

1850. 

i860. 

1867. 

Wheat 
Barley 
Oats    . 

s.     d, 

69      9  . 
44      a 

38      8 

X.      d, 

50      6 

•   31      6 

20      6 

s.     d. 

44      3 
27      9 

17      6 

f.      d. 
40      3 
a3      5 

16      5 

«.      d. 
53       3 
36      7 
»4      S 

f.      d. 

64      5 
40      0 

36    30 

QUANTITIES  OF  BRITISH  WHEAT,  BARLEY.  AND  OATS  SOLD  IN  THE 
PRINCIPAL  MARKET  TOWNS  OF  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

The  Returns  were  £rom  290  towns  previom  to  1865,  since  that  date  they  have  been  irom 

only  150  towns. 


[In  Quartbrs.} 

1847. 

1848. 

1849. 

1850. 

i860. 

1867. 

Wheat 
Barley     •  . 
Oats    . 

4,637,6:7 
2,041,140 

160,334 

5,399,834 
2,401,130 
1,022,875 

4,453,983 

2,099,821 

851,080 

4,688,247 

»,23S.27I 

866,083 

4,623,457 
1,787,056 

49St38o 

a,7»4,673 
J,575,733 

284,776 
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APPENDIX. 


ANNALS,  1849-1867.  A  BRIEF  CHRONOLOGI- 
CAL ACCOUNT  OF  PUBLIC  EVENTS  ;  AND 
A  SUMMARY  OF  LEGISLATION  AND  STA- 
TISTICS. 

India.— At  the  opening  of  Parliament  on  the  ist  of  February,  the  Royal  Speech  an* 
sounced  the  beginning  of  a  war  of  a  very  serious  nature  ;  "  A  rebellion  of  a  formidable 
character  has  broken  out  in  the  Punjaub,  and  the  Governor-General  of  India  has  been 
compelled  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  the  country,  to  assemble  a  considerable 
force,  whid)  is  now  engaged  in  military  operations  against  the  insurgents." 

[To  make  the  narrative  of  Indian  Affairs  in  1849  intelligible,  we 
must  trace  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  war  during  1848.] 

On  April  18,  1848,  Mr.  Van  Agnew  and  lieutenant  Anderson,  in  company  with  Klian 
Singh,  the  newly  appuimed  governor  of  Moohan,  had  reached  the  town  of  Mooltan,  and  had 
been  killed  in  a  quarrel  with  itie  troops  of  the  old  governor,  Dewan  Moolraj,  who  immediate- 
ly broke  out  inco  open  rebellion.  On  June  i8,  lieutenant  Edwardes,  with  a  small  British 
force,  having  joined  the  forces  of  the  Rajah  of  Bhawalpoor,  engaged  and  defeated  the  army 
of  Moolra],  wno  retreated  to  the  town.  General  Whish  undertook  to  besiege  it,  but  was  com- 
pelled, by  the  desertion  of  Shere  Singh  with  his  troops,  to  raise  the  siege  on  Sept,  2a.  He 
tell  back  a  few  miles,  while  Lord  Gou^h  with  a  relieving;  army  assembled  at  Ferozepoor, 
and  another  large  force  was  concentrating  at  Rorcc.  On  Oct.  9,  Shere  Singh  separated 
himself  from  Moolraj,  and  skilfully  led  his  army  to  the  country  nortl>west  of  Lahore,  and 
south-west  of  Wuzeerabad.  Here  he  was  joined  bv  Chuttur  Singh.  On  Nov.  21,  loi-d  Gough 
found  them  entrenched  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Chenab,  behind  Ramnuggur,  with  nearly 
40yooomcn  and  aSguns,  and  attacked  them.  On  the  ajrd  the  Sikhs  withdrew;  on  Dec. 
3,  major-seiieral  Thackwell  crossed  the  Chonab  at  Wureembad,  a  fight  took  place,  and  on 
the  4th  the  rebels  retreated  to  Jailam,  a  little  beyond  which  place  thev  strongly  entrenched 
themselves.  Lord  Gough  had  also  crossed  the  Chenab,  but  stoppea  all  further  fighting 
till  Mooltan  should  have  been  taken,  which  place  was  then  being  besieged  by  general 
Whish.  On  Dec.  21,  the  British  troops  with  their  Indian  allies  advanced  to  the  attack, 
they  cleared  the  suburbs,  and  established  themselves  within  500  yards  of  the  walls.  The 
place  was  heavily  cannonaded  till  the  29th,  when  several  breaches  were  made,  a  granary 
was  set  on  fire,  and  several  small  magazines  Exploded.  On  the  30th  the  principal  magar 
zine  containing  nearly  800,000  lbs.  of  powder  blew  up,  killing  the  Dewan's  mother,  many 
of  his  principal  (>fficers,  and  destroying  a  great  number  of  houses,  mosques,  and  other  pub- 
lic buildings.  On  the  31st  the  garrison  made  a  sortie,  but  the  attack  was  repulsed  with 
great  loss  to  the  assailants. 

[To  connect  the  notices  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  1849,  we  give  the 
following  very  brief  abstract  of  events  in  1848.] 

Italy.— Insurrection  in  Sicily.  January  12.  Provisional  government  proclaimed  in 
Palermo.  March  18.  Insurrection  in  Milan  airainst  the  Austrians.  March  19.  The 
Italian  flag  hoisted  in  all  towns  cf  North  Italy.  March  23.  The  king  of  Sardinia  espouses 
the  cause  of  Italian  regeneration  ajjaintt  Austria.  May  15.  Fighting  at  Naples  between 
the  royal  troops  and  the  National  Guard  ;  the  city  given  up  to  pillage  and  rnassacre  upon 
the  defeat  of  the  people.  May  29.  The  Austna'ns  defeated  at  Goito  by  the  Sardinian 
army  under  king  Charles  Albert.  lune  12-  The  whole  cf  the  Venetian  territory,  except  the 
city  of  Venice,  was  in  the  hands  ofthe  Austrians.  July  27.  Retreat  cf  the  Sardinian  anny, 
after  six  days'  fit^hting  with  the  Austrians.  Aucjust  4.  They  capitulated  to  the  Austrian 
Field-Marshal  Radetucy.     Sept  at.  Armistice  between  Sardinia  and  Austria. 
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Germany.— March  13.  Revolution  at  Vienna — Prince  Mettemich  files  from  the  city-- 
Constitutional  government  tu  be  ««>tjlifi<>hcd.'  Marcit  18.  A  week  of  coarniotion  and  fight* 
ins  in  Herliii — A  new  inmistrV  An^onittftl — An  lunftcsty  pfvKlairacd.  June  16.  Renewrd 
coi.liicts  ni  Berlin.  July  12.  The  archduke  Johann  of  Aujitna  installed  at  Frankfort  as 
Iicutenaiit-.:eneral  of  Crermany.  Oct.  6.  Insurrection  in  Vienna — Count  Latour,  tJie  nuD- 
istir  (  f  \\.ir,  .1  .^ i^'-iiKited.  Oct.  i^>.  The  emperor  of  Austria  issues  a  proclamation  ap- 
pdintiii'.;  )>rn.ic  Wi..(tis( heiatz  c(>mmind»r-Mi<^i«i,  ard  announces  his  determination  to 
l)tii  (luwn  by  iDtce  tlie  jutty  in  rcbeliion.  Oct.  aS.  Windischgratz  attacks  Vienna  with 
7i;,f» «.  men.  Nov.  7.  Thelnipcri.il  troops  in  posstession  of  the  city — Hungarian  troops 
s<.tu  to  .is-ist  the  iii'-urj;ciii-.  are  c!«  fealod.  1)<'C.  2.  Ferdiiiaiid  II.,  cmi>eror  of  Austria, 
abdicite>«  i!i  f.ivour  of  hi>>iK].bewt  To  tlie  enfi  of  the  JSear  cunCJiMicd  fightiAg^  between 
the  IIun;.;.iri.nis  and  Austiian.i. 

J.in.  5.  Buda-Pesth  t.iken  by  the  Austrian*,  and  Kossuth  the  Hungarian  President  re- 
tires to  l>ebreL2in. 

Fi  1).  1.  P.iili.inient  opened  by  the  Queen  in  person.  Slie  said  in  her  speech  th.it  she 
hoj^ed  th.it  tlic  joint-niterwTition  of  Kngland  and  France  would  produce  fe  ^rDiaiv^nt  set- 
tlement t  f  ihc  troubles  m  Sicily,  and  Hop  any  further  effusion  of  bTcKxi.  Feb.  6.  The 
iniiiir»tttr»  biou^ht  in  a  Hill  to  continue  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Con^us  Act  in  Ire- 
Luulfor  si.\  months,  which  was  o]^poscd  by  Mr.  J.  O'C'onnell  and  some  other  !rish  mem- 
bers, but  carried  thrnugh  all  it^  st.iges  by  uj-v;  majoiiiiis,  and  received  the  royal  assent  on 
the  ajlh.  Feb.  7.  The  Chancellor  of  the  kxche^uer  proposed  a  grant  of  50,000/.  for  the 
relief  of  the  r}i<:trc&s  in  Ireland,  which  met  with  some  opposition,  but  ultimately  passed 
the  House  of  Lords  on  Marcli  6. 

Feb.  K.  The  Roman  National  Assembly  adopft  at  republican  form  of  government,  and 
divest<>  the  Pope  of  all  temporal  power  I  ai:;air«sl  these  decrees  the  Poi)e  published  a  pit>- 
test  nn  the  i  »tn,  and  on  tho  I'^th  apiK-nh  to  The  Roman  C.itholic  powers  fr>r  protection. 

March  6.  The  eniyxTor  of  Austria  i.-^bues  the  charter  of  a  new  oonsiitutinn  for  the  whole 
empire.     It  contained  11. any  iinprovcmtiit'^,  but  was  on'y  accepted  by  .*cme  of  the  states. 

March  S.  The  SirtVir'an  jjovcrnmcnt  riConiniencc«i  hostilities  ."ij;ainst  Austria,  and  OD 
tlie  ajrd,  t}»c  Sirdiiian  army  v.as  uitenv  rciuttj  at  Novara.  On  the  zsth,  Cario  Alberto 
resit;ncd  his  cnnvn  in  fivour  of  his  sou  ^^ictor  ICmmami*', 

March  12.  The  stcond  reading  of  the  Navication  Di'l  was  carried  in  tlw  Horse  of 
Coniniotis  by  26')  jigaiiist  210  ;  it  passed  the  House  of  Lords  with  little  opposition,  and  re- 
ceived the  royal  assent  on  June  2U. 

M.uch  :?o.  Ilaynau,  the  .Austrian  commander,  takes  Bresda,  In  Italy,  with  great 
Blau^hu-r  of  the  iuli.ibitaiits,  and  nearly  the  t"tal  de.sfrurtion  of  the  citv. 

April  2.  Trial  of  the  Paris  insurgents.  I^arbc-,  Albert,  Blaiiqiti,  !!3obrier,  and  Raspail, 
iransported  f»^r  various  |  crifds. 

April  iS.  Piince  Alliert  laid  the  first  «itone  of  the  Great  Grimsby  Pnck^. 

April  34.  Tlui  Auitrians  defeated  at  Gran  bv  the  Huncarians,  who  Kkewwe  reoocupy 
Pesih.  '  • 

April  26.  Civita  Vecchia  occupied  by  French  troops  under  peneml  Oodinot. 

April  2 v).  The  king  ( f  Priis*.;a,  who  had  K  cu  elected  hereditary  emiJemr  of  Germany, 
)jy  the  N.'^iional  .Asi.eniMy  at  Frai/i.fnrt,  on  tlii's  day  declined  by  his  plenipotentiary  the 
profft'rcd  di  -.nity,  and  r;i  n  ti-d  the  Frankfort  fr:ihicd  constittition. 

May  1.  Mv-etiug  cf  Pr<'tf«.tionists  h«.!d  in  tho  Hall  rf  CriiriTrerce,  Thr«adneedle-street, 
London,  under  liie  pre>'dcnty  if  tlie  duke  ^f  Richmond,  to  f^rm  an  association  f>>r  the 
fjurpt'sc  v<f  "  arrestii.>;  the  progress  c^f  Free-trade  ;"  of  oppobing  the  repeal  of  the  Navi- 
gaiiou  I>aws  ;  ai.d  i-f  n.-'>-t -lilisl)!!!-.:  ProtLCtinn. 

May  7.  The  sccfMul  ri\ifliiiir  <  f  the  Parlianvrtary  Oaths  Bill,  relieving  Jews  and  other 
dissenters  fromc'  rtri  i  parts  (  f  the  existing  oath,  was  carried  by27Sto  185.  After  pawing 
the  Commons,  the  bill  was  thn>wn  out  by  the  Lords  on  June  26,  by  a  majority  of  95 
to  70.  • 

May  7.  An  ni<urrection  havifv^'  broken  out  in  Prrsden  on  the  3rd,  the  citj'was  on  this 
dny  bombarded  by  Prussian  and  Baxon  troops  and  the  insurifents  were  driven  out  of  the 
town. 

M^y  II.  On  the  ppj-^cal  by  the  writ  r  f  error  to  the  Hou^e  of  Lords  by  W.  Smith  O'Brien 
and  thice  others,  the  judtjnicnt  ^\as  confirmed,  and  they  were  all  sentenced  to  transportar 
ton. 

May  i^>.  Prince  AUxrt  addressed  a  public  meeting  of  the  Servants'  Provident  and 
Beiu'vi,i!e;ii  S  (:i»>  ty,  j  uii.titr:;  out  •^i-i\  t-'cc  nimcuding  the  advantap.rs  d  vesting  savings  itt 
poveninKiil  ai'iuiil/  s,  H  ■  toM  llu-ni  thi'.t  their  «;oriffy  was  loinvrtctl  on  the  correct  prin- 
ciple "  which  r'.f;uirL=;  every  man  Ijy  pergonal  exertions,  and  At  his  owii  choice,  to  work 
out  hi^  own  ln;';(iiu's>-..*' 

M.'v  i'».  A  ] .;  vc  neetini;  h.ld  ::t  Cape  Town,  to  erpress  the  indignation  of  tlic  whole 
colony  a.,ain!-t  fh  •  attemrt  (.f  th'"  ("olonial  Offic*  to  make  the  Ca^ie  a  penal  colony.  The 
same  feeling  had  been  expressed  at  previous  meetings.     Subsequently  the  inhabitants  com- 
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Hnet!  to  refuse  snppRes  to  the  public  departments  ;  and  at  length  the  intention  was  aban- 
doiief^ 

May  *7.  The  Le^ishtiTc  Assembly  of  the  French  Republic  holds  \H  first  sitting. 
•      Junes.  The  French  army,  commantled  bv  pjeneral  Ouchnot,  comTicnces  its  atUick  on 
Home.     After  a  br.ive  defence  it  was  surrcmfercd  on  July  3. 

Jnne  4.  The  Incumberetl  EsiiUe>,  Ireland,  Bill  parsed  the  House  of  Commons  after  a 


slifiht  oppositicMi ;  it  received  thfroy.il  absent  nn  July  28. 

June  13.  A  red  republican  procession  visit  the   Naiional   Assembly  of  Pari>», 
to  present  a  petifion,  but  in  a  threatening  attitude.     They  were  cispcrsod  Vy  the  troops 


ostensibly 


without  violence  j  but  Paris  is  thereupon  declared  in  a  state  r f  .s-ivge  by  thi-  Assembly  ; 
and  on  the  14th  several  of  the  newspapers  were  onlered  to  bu  sui>prcs^ed,  and  Lcdru 
Rollin  and  othere  to  be  prosecuted  for  conspiracy,  and  endeavouring  to  excite  a  civil  war. 
Several  of  the  leaders  in  the  movement  succeeded  in  makine  their  escape. 

Tune  21.  Th'i  Russians,  who  had  entered  Hungary  in  aid  <f  the  Anstriai;s,  take  Kron- 
ttadt,  and  havint;  joined  tlte  Austrian  army  under  general  Wohlgemuth,  defeat  the  H  un- 
itarians at  Szered-:  and  on  the  23rd  defeat  them  again  at  Eperies.  On  August  2  the  Rus- 
sians captured  Debreczin: 

June  27.  A  public  meeting  held  at  the  T  ondon  Tavem,  London,  to  receive  a  deputa- 
tion from  Ireland,  on  the  subject  nf  the  distress  in  that  country. 

July  6.  The  German  army,  ^\hich  had  been  sent  to  the  aid'<f  the  Schleswig-Holstein 
insurgents,  and  was  be^icgini;  rtedericia,  defeated  bv  the  Danes,  who  took  i?oo  prisoners. 
An  annistice  for  six  months  betv.*tjn  Dci  mark  and  I'russi;!,  was  concluded  on  the  lotli. 

July  r2.  Serious  affnw  bctwen  the  Orangemen  and  the  Rimian  C'atliolics  at  Dolly*i 
Brae,  near  CastU"Wc!J:in,  in  Ireland.  Several  of  the  Roman  Citlio'jcs  w«.re  killed,  and 
some  of  their  hmis('«?  wrfckcd  arrl  burnt.  On  Sept.  13,  a  ni.ijorily  vi  the  mapistrates  in 
petty  ses-^inns,  by  thi.''r  cl;.iirninr,  the  ear^  of  Roden,  refused  to  t.'tke  irifotmaiions  against 
the  Oraiiprm-^n  accused  rf  the  ( fTcpcti,  The  refusal  w.is  repented  on  Oct.  9,  ftr  which 
the  earl  of  Roden  and  tw  >  other  justices  were  discharged  from  the  magistracy. 

July  27.  Ai\  insmrection  broke  out  in  Cephaloiiia  and  Corfu,  which  was  suppressed. 
and  the  instijrators  punished. 

Aug.  9.  The  Hungarians  after  rarious  alternations  of  success  and  defeats  were  utterly 
routed  at  Temosw.ir  ;  and  on  the  13th  the  remains  of  tlic  army  and  Gorgey  burrcndcred  to 
the  Russ'lans  at  Grosswardrin. 

Aug.  22.  Venice  surrendered  to  the  Austrians  after  an  energetic  defence. 

Sept.  %.  IjOQih  Napoleon,  oresideni  of  the  French  Republic,  [ublisht  s  a  letter  to  colo- 
nel Ney,  insisting  on  a  ceneral  amnc&ty,  a  secular  admiiiibtration,  and  other  improvemente 
for  the  subjects  of  the  Pope. 

Sept.  lU  Praycii  offeicd  up  in  all  the  churches  '  jr  the  jrenioral  ci  the  choler.x,  which 
was  raging  with  fjroat  intensity.  It  continued  to  prevail  during  the  autumn,  till  o  1  Nov.  15, 
thanksgivings  wi^ra  ofiEered  on  its  cessation.  * 

Oct.  30.  The  president  of  the  French  Republic  disnilsses  his  roinistjy. 

Nov.  3.  Sir  James  Ro^s  returns  f rum  an  unsuccessful  search  aft  r  sir  J<  hn  Franklin. 

Nov.  K.  Russia  and  Au>trii  require  Turkey  to  withdraw  her  pnteciion  fioin  the  Hun- 
garian refugee  who  kjid  Hed  into  her  territory  ;  this  is  refused.  Turkey  aii|  c.ils  to  Enp- 
land,  and  on  this  day  the  British  fleet  entered  the  Dardanelles;  where,  iiowcvcr,  it  r*- 
jtUTDcd  00  tiie  131(1  to  Besika  Hay. 

Nov.  7.  The  Imuc^uration  cf  the  Queen's  College  at  Cork  n>ok  place  on  thi-*  day. 

Dec.  X.  The  que«:Q-dow;^er  Adelaide  died  at  Bealley  Priory,  Stanmore.  Mid^I^scx, 
aged  57-  .      . 

Dec.  16.  At  Mullinahone,  in  Tippcrar}',  a  vast  assembhge  of  tenart-farmcrs  and  cottiers 
met  to  petition  in  favour  of  tenint-ncrht,  which  ii. eluded  Imvcr  rents ('.n^rmin-^d  Ly  a  valu- 
ation, comjjcnsation  on  quittinc  for  p<'rnKinent  improvements,  and  a  lease.  This  meeting 
waft  fallowed  by  many  others  with  the  sane  obu*ct. 

Dec.  aS.  Letter  appeared  frum  sir  Robert  ]?eel  to  lus  tcnaiUry  ou  "  the  Prcseut  State 
and  Prospects  ol  .tVgricuUure ." 

India.— On  Jan.  2,  1*549,  a  breach  was  mode  near  the  Delhi  gate,  but  the  entrance  was 
not  found  practicahlc  ;  but  tin-  Dombay  co'un.n  hat!  fojie.l  an  entiaiice  on  thcopj  o>iie  side 
(i£  the  town,  which  was  ultimauiy  taken  poi^s^iou  vi  bv  the  liriti-h  troops ;  the  fort  hav- 
ing b'-cu  captured  on  the  fullowuig  day,  while  the  cita((el  stdl  ivmaiiicd  ui  j  ossest>ion  of 
MrKilraj.  Oil  Jan.  13,  lord  Gi'i',,;^,  havinj^  advanced  towirds  Jhelum  with  22,(^)0  men  and 
ijo  .i^uub,  found  hini?c'f  iii  fnji.t  of  the  S"kh  army,  %\h":ch,  urder  the  comniaiul  (  f  Shi-re 
Singi',  ou  upied  a  liug  line  from  Moong  to  Riissool.  Here  the  Briti>h  trtoi'^wcre 
halted,  in  older  to  ^;Ive  them  a  da^'s  icbt  before  attacking  the  enemy.  Th'i  Sikh  batleiies, 
however,  some  of  which  w^re  within  range,  conimenct-d  firing  on  the  Urilij-h  position, 
some  (jf  the  shot  falling  d<»sc  to  the  coniinandcr-in-cliicf.  This  occasioned  him  to  change 
his  plan,  and  a  cuinonadc  was  ordered  on  the  eiicniy's  centre,  which  was  kept  up  on  both 
sides  for  au  hour  or  two.    Lord  Cough'  ordered  a  flank  movement  of  infantry  to  be  mado 
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on  the  left,  but  it  wns  met  by  a  concealed  battery.  Tlie  repulae  occauoned  some  ooofe- 
sion.  A  regiment  of  Ii{;ht  dragoons  retreated  m  consequence  of  a  mistraderstandiog  of 
ordor5,  and  one  cavalry  regiment  tunied  and  fled.  Night  put  an  end  to  the  combat ;  the 
Britisli  bivouacked  near  the  field  of  battle,  and  the  Sikhs  withdrew.  This  was  the  battle  of 
ChilllAuwalUh.  in  which  the  British  lo&s  was  731  men  killed,  and  1446  wounded.  That  oi 
the  Sikhs  was  far  greater.  On  the  aid,  Moolraj,  the  citadel  of  Mooltan  having  herome 
untenable,  surrendered  himae.f  and  his  garrison  unconditionally* 

On  Feb.  15,  lord  Gough  having  discovered  that  Shere  Singh,  with  the  main  bodjrof 
his  army,  instead  of  leaving,  crowed  the  Jhelum,  was  on  his  march  to  Lahore,  advanced 
in  pur&uit.  General  Whisn  had  in  tlie  meantime  arrived  at  Ramnuggur,  with  a  brigade  ol 
his  force,  and  learning  that  Shere  Siog  was  approaching  Wuxeerabadi  diq>atched  co4. 
Bvrne  with  a  detachment  of  men  and  guns  to  prevent  or  delay  his  crossing  the  Chenab. 
This  WAS  cff<ct<'d  J  and  the  Sikh  army  encamped  itself  near  Goojerat.  The  British  fioices 
under  general  Whtsh,  and  brigadiers  Markham  and  Hervey,  were  then  enabled  to  cron 
the  Chenab,  and  co-ooerate  with  lord  Gough,  who  continued  to  advance.  On  Feb.  ai 
to;>k  place  the  battle  of  Goojerat-  Lord  Gough,  with  35,000  men  and  too  guns,  attacked 
the  strongly  posted  Sikh  armv  of  60,000  men  and  i^o  guns.  After  nine  hours  of  obstinate 
fighting,  the  Sikhs  were  totally  routed,  and  Shere  Smgh  escaped  to  the  Salt  Range  Hills 
with  only  Sooo  men.  On  March  8,  he  came  to  the  British  camp  to  propose  a  capitidation, 
but  was  told  that  nothing;  but  an  unconditional  surrender  would  be  accepted.  0>n  the  14th 
tliis  was  inide,  and  the  Sikh  forces  laid  down  their  arms. 

The  Afghans,  under  Dost  Mahomed,  had  taken  a  hostile  part  against  the  British 
during  this  con  test.  They  had  uken  the  fort  of  Attock,  and  capturra  several  British 
officers.  Sir  WjUiam  Gibert  was  sent  again&t  them,  and,  after  some  other  successes,  on 
March  a  i.  Dost  Mahomed  and  the  remnant  of  hi«  army  reached  the  Rhyber  Pass,  through 
which  they  were  able  to  retreat  unmolested.  On  March  29,  the  Governor-General  of 
India  issued  a  proclamation  that  the  Punjaub  was  annexed  to  the  British  dominions.  In  Ju^y, 
Moolraj  w.i:»  tried  and  found  guilty  of  the  rourdei  of  Mr.  Agnew  and  lieut.  Anderson,  bat 
was  recommended  to  mercy,  and  in  September  he  was  sentenced  to  be  tranqjxvted  lor 
fife. 

LEGISLATION.  Sbssion  la  &  13  Victorijb. 

Cap.  29.  An  A ci  to  amend  the  La<ws  in  force  for  the  Encouragement  of  BrUiA 
Shippin]^  and  Navigation. 

Cap.  77.  Further  to  facUitate  the  State  and  Transfer  of  Itteumbered  EsUUnm 
Irtletnd. 

Cap.  106.   To  amend  and  consolidate  the  Laios  relating  to  Bankruptcy, 

Cap.  III.   To  amend  the  Nuisances  Removed  and  Diseases  Prevention  Acty  1848. 

Revenue,  52,0s  1,749/- ;  Expenditure — Army  and  Ordnance,  8,881,141/.  ;  Navy,  6,942*- 
397/.  ;  for  all  objects,  50,85^.625/.  ;  Debt,  790.027,017/. 

Exports  of  British  and  Irish  Produce  and  Manufactures,  63,^96,025/. 

Eraicrration — To  North  American  Colonies,  41,367  ;  to  the  United  States,  219,450;  to 
the  Australian  Colonies  and  New  Zealand,   32, 191  *,  to  all  other  places,  6490 ;  tolatI« 

Railway  Traffic :  Miles  open,  5031 ;  number  of  passengers,  63,841,539  ^tnficreoeqitib 
11,806,498/. 

Number  of  Paupers  in  England  and  Irekbid,  on  Jan.  1,  i»555,t66. 

1850. 

Jan.  3«  A  proclamation  issued  by  the  Queen,  appointing  a  Commission  for  the  Prcnao- 
tion  of  the  Works  of  Industry  of  all  Nations,  to  be  holden  in  1851,  of  whidi  Prince  Albert 
became  the  acting  chief.  In  pursuance  of  this  object  a  numerous  meeting  was  heM  at 
the  Mansior.-hoiwc,  London,  on  the  25th. 

Jan.  10.  The  Enterprise  and  Investigator  leave  Woolwich  in  aearch  oi  Sir  Jolm  Frank- 
lin. 

J.in.  17.  A  meeting  of  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce  took  place,  in  order  to 
con'idcr  the  imi-ortant  r  iiestion  of  how  best  to  insure  a  more  certain  and  steady  supply  of 
cotton.    S  -v.^r.il  Fii^pestions  were  offered,  but  no  important  mode  of  action  was  decided  00. 

Jan.  ^i.  Par  lament  opened  by  commission.  Tlie  speech  announced  the  happy  con- 
tinmncc  .f  peace  and  .im-ty  with  foreign  rowers  ;  that  the  differences  which  had  arisen 
betwocTi  Austria  and  Turkey   respecting  the  reception  rf  the   Himgarian  refugees  w^ 

S'~c-f'i'',y  terminated  ;  that  the  United  States  and  Sweden  had  granted  reciprncity  to 
ritirh  ;  'uns  ;  the  speech  then  referred  to  the  cho!era,  and  to  the  loyal  reception  of  her 
majesty  in  Irelai»l ;  it  congratulated  the  Houses  on  the  improved  condition  of  conaneroa 
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•ad  manufactures*  and  vpoa  the  freedom  of  the  kingdom  from  the  ware  and  convulsions 
which  had  prevailed  dunnR  the  last  two  years  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

Feb.  4.  Social  riots  in  Paris  occasioned  by  the  orders  for  the  police  to  cut  down  the 
trees  of  liberty  ;  this  continued  for  two  days,  but  the  mobs  were  dispersed  by  the  troops« 

Feb.  6.  Tne  king  of  Prussia  takes  the  oaths  to  the  new  constitution  agreed  upon  for 
that  kingdom. 

March  15.  Tlie  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  made  his  financial  statement.  He  showed 
that  there  would  be  a  surplus  of  revenue,  with  which  he  proposed  to  remove  the  duty 
on  bricks,  and  to  make  loans  for  puqioses  of  drainage  and  agricultural  improvements  to 
England,  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

Maxell  15.  The  king  of  WUrtemberg  opens  his  States  Assembly  with  a  speech  attacking 
the  insddious  ambition  of  Kussia,  and  annoimcing  the  formation  of  a  league,  under  tlie 
sanction  of  Austria,  between  Wurtemberg,  Bavaria,  and  Saxony. 

March  21.  A  grand  banquet  was  given  at  the  Mansion-house  by  the  lord  mayor  of 
XfOndon  to  the  mayors  of  i&  tovms,  to  the  foreign  ambassadors^  the  ministers  and  prince 
Albert,  to  promote  and  forward  the  project  of  the  Great  International  Exhibition.  In  his 
aneedi  to  the  meeting,  prince  Albert  said,  "  It  roust  indeed  be  most  ^^ratifying  to  me  to 
iStid  that  a  suggestion  which  I  had  thrown  out,  as  appearing  to  me  of  nnporiance  at  this 
time,  should  have  met  with  such  universal  concurrence  and  approbation.*' 

June  17.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  a  resolution  was  moveo  by  lord  Stanley  condemna- 
tory of  the  foreign  policy  of  ministers  in  relation  to  the  affairs  of  Greece,  which  was  carried 
after  some  debate  by  a  majority  of  37  against  ministers.  On  .the  20th  Mr.  Roebuck  gave 
notice  In  the  House  of  Commons  of  his  intention  to  move  a  resolution  approving  the 
whole  foreign  policy  of  the  government.  The  debate  on  this  resolution  commenced  on 
the  24th,  and  was  continued  on  the  a^th  and  the  28th,  when  the  House  divided— For 
the  resolution, -3 10 ;  acainst  it,  264  ;  majority  in  favour  of  ministers,  46. 

July  a.  Sir  Robert  Peel  died  in  consequence  of  a  fall  from  his  horse  on  June  29,  aged 
6a.  On  July  4,  lord  John  Russell  pronounced  a  panegyric  on  the  deceased  statesman,  and 
suggested  a  public  funeral,  which  was  declined,  on  the  ground  of  his  own  expressed  wish, 
"  to  be  interred  without  ostentation  or  parade  of  any  kind."  Ou  July  as,  a  numerous 
meeting  was  he'd  at  Willis's  Rooms  to  consider  of  means  to  pterpetuate  his  memory. 
On  the  loth  a  meeting  had  been  held  at  Bury  to  promote  the  erection  of  a  monument  to 
his  memory  at  his  native  place  ;  and,  on  the  isth,  one  in  the  city  of  London  for  a  na- 
tional testimonial. 

July  4.  A  protocol,  signed  in  London,  on  the  i»rt  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Prussia, 
and  Sweden,  guaranteeing  the  integrity  ai  the  territories  of  Denmark.  A  peace  had  been 
concluded  between  Denmark  and  Prussia  on  the  and  respecting  the  duchies,  but  the 
Schleswig-Holsteineis  refused  to  submit.  On  the  25th,  the  Duiish  army  totally  defeated 
die  insuii^ents  at  Idsted,  and  entered  the  town  of  Schleswig. 

July  22.  Lord  John  Russell  withdrew  in  the  House  of  Commons  the  Jews'  Oath  of 
Ab)uration  Bill.  On  the  26th  tlie  Baron  de  Rothschild  presented  himself  at  the  table  of 
the  House  to  take  the  oaths  as  member  for  the  city  of  London,  but  on  saying  that  he  de- 
sired to  be  sworn  on  the  0!d  Testament,  a  stormy  debate  arose,  which  was  adjourned.  It 
was  resumed  on  the  2gth,  and  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Hume  that  the  clerk  be  directed  to 
■wear  the  baron  on  the  Old  Testament,  the  House  divided  after  a  debate — for  the  motion 
ti3,  s^ainst  it59. 

Aug.  18.  The  parliament  was  prorogued  by  her  Majesty  in  person. 

Aug.  28.  The  submarine  telegiaph  wire  was  sunk  between  Dover  and  Ca[>e  Grisnex, 
near  Calais. 

Aug.  30.  Prince  Albert  laid  the  foundation  stone  of  the  National  Gallery  at  Edin- 
burgh.  In  his  address  on  the  occasion  he  said — "  Let  us  hope  that  the  imiiulse  given  to 
the  culture  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  thb  country,  and  the  daily  increasing  attention  bestowed 
upon  it  by  the  people  at  large,  will  not  only  tend  to  refine  and  elevate  tlie  national  tastes, 
but  will  also  tend  to  the  production  of  works,  which,  if  left  behind  us  as  the  memorials  of 
the  afl^e,  will  give  to  after  generations  an  adequate  idea  of  our  advanced  state  of  civiliza- 
tion." 

Sept.  I .  The  Elector  of  Hesse  Cassel  declares  his  dominions  in  a  state  of  siege  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Chamber  reouiring  to  have  a  regular  budget  laid  before  them,  in  concord- 
ance with  the  constitution  of  183 1 .  An  insurrrctidn  takes  place,  and  on  the  13th  the 
Elector  fled  to  Hanover.  ^  He  is  restored  by  Austrian  and  Bavarian  troops,  although 
Prussia  declared  her  intention  of  supporting  the  constitution  against  the  Elector,  advan- 
ced troops,  and  even  took  possession  vf  Cassel,  but  ultimately  withdrew  them  on  Dec.  5  ; 
and  on  Dec.  10  an  order  was  issued  by  the  prim^-minister  of  Hesse,  for  the  immediate 
payment  of  the  taxes  refused  by  the  Chamber  under  pain  of  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Sept.  10.  The  Roman  Catholic  Synod,  which  had  met  at  Thurles  in  Ireland  on  Aug. 
33,  closed  its  labours  by  condemning  the  establishment  of  the  Queen's  Colleges,  and  pro- 
posing a  Roman  Catholic  university. 

Oct.  25.  A  return  banquet  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  great  Intemati(»al  Exhi- 
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bition  of  iR^i,  wa»  given  br  the  Lord  Mayor  of  York  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  I^ndon  and 

the  in.iyors  t)f  the  pnncip;i!  cities  and  t)orougha  of  tlie  United  KinKdnm,  nt  which  prince 
AUx'tt  WIS  pn-'w-iit.  (hi  \ifi  health  hcint; drunk,  he  pronounced  a  warm  eclogium  on  the 
lato  sir  R(»hiTt  IVel.  In  the  c>mne  of  it  he  said,  |'  If  he  hM  had  ao  great  an  influence 
over  this  tountry,  it  was  from  the  nation  rcognizin^  in  Wm  qualities  the  taie  ty]>e  of  the 
English  ch.n.utit,  wliu  ii  i-  LSNtnti.iily  practical.  Warmly  attached  to  his  ini^titu'tions  and 
reveriMir  the  U^qiu'sts  Uft  to  him  \y?  the  industry,  wiwlom, and  piety  of  his  forefatlHT*.  th.« 
Ein^ii-hni.m  att.U.hcs  little  v.a,ae  t<.  any  theoretical  scliome.  It  will  attract  his  attention 
only  .if trr  having  l)een  for  M)n»e  time  placed  befiire  him  ;  it  must  have  been  thoroughly  in- 
vc-.ii;4.iti(l  .uid  di-^rusNcd  before  he  will  entert.iin  it.  Should  it  be  an  empty  theory,  it  will 
fall  to  the  (ircmiKl  durinj;  this  time  of  probatioi.  ;  should  it  survive  this  trial,  it  will  be  on 
account  of  the  practical  ipialitieH  contained  in  it  ;  hut  its  adoption  in  the  end  will  entirely 
de[>end  upon  its  harriioiitrinjcr  with  the  national  feeling,  the  historical  development  of  the 
country.  simI  the  jiecu'i.ir  nature  of  it«4  institutionf:." 

I>er.  6.  (aidinal  Wiseman  was  enthroned  us  an  archbishop.  The  act  caused  an  ex* 
tremi'  acit.iiiou  throughout  the  co\intry.  On  the  loth  various  addi-esses  were  presented  to 
her  Ma)e:kty  on  the  subject  of  this  aggression. 

LEGISLATION.    Session  13  &  14  Victories. 

C.ip.  2.  An  Ari  to  restrain  Party  Proccsisious  in  TreJand. 

Cap.  33.  To  make  ntore  ^ffeciuM  Pntv^sion  /or  regnlatini^  the  P^ke  0/  T<n»ns  and 
fepuiou\  Piaces  in  S..>tl.uitiy  and/or  pavingt  drai»:ttg^  lUansinz^  iigMfingy  amd iim^ 
proi'in^  the  i-ame,  Tlii»  is  llie  first  general  aiKl  comprehend vo  Act  ias  uie  mans^ement 
ci  towus  iu  ScutKuid. 

Cap.  52.  Po  wake  better  Prc7'isicn  far  (he  inter  meni  eft  he  Dead  in  and  near  the 
Afeir0/>t>/;<im  This  give-*  |.<)Wer  for  the  formation  of  extn'-:nural  cemeteries,  and  forbids, 
after  cvrt  i  1  orders  have  l^oen  issued,  the  burial  in  any  of  the  {nris^h  churches  or  church- 
yanis  within  the  nv*tif>pi)iit  in  district. 

C.1JV  y\  f'or  fht-  httt'-r  lt(K'erfime*tt  of  her  Majesty'' t  Ausiratiatt  Ce>^c*t'es,  forming 
the  C'l  fviy  (i  Victori,!,  :;ivinij  a  representative  constitutfon,  and etn|W}wering the  legislative 
body  lo  levy  i  iisioni--.  durie*^.  and  other  t.ixes. 

Cap-  f<^.  F.ir  ,11.1  '■/.•>;^>-  T.'Kcn  Co.'i/:.yVs  io  cst.ihlish  Pubfk  Librarh-^  and  Museums. 

Cap.  <i\.  For  i>H/>ro-H'n^  i/u  Conditions  of  Mmitrst  Ji/ates,  and  SteatMen^  ami  ntainy 
taiuing  J)ts<:if>line  in  tiw  jMerc/utut  Service. 

Cap.  ly).  For  thf  Wtter  ass^sini^  ami  collectifig  Uie  Poor  RnUs  and  ffigfi'way  Rates 
inreif>e%ioffiU!al(  T.  tirme>tt^.  The  Act  tiivcs  power  lo  vestries  to  determine  wlteiher 
tenements  of  a  r.ue.d)<c  value  of  not  more  tJian  6/.  shlil  be  rated  to  the  owners  or  the  oc- 
cupiers- 

Revenue.  5?.^io/i^o/.  ;  Kxjicnditnre — Army  and  Ordnance,  8,955,061/.;  N.ivy,  6,437,- 
W3/.  ;  ^^r.^ll  obj.rts,  50,3^  i,^;}/,  ;  Debt,  7S-.o2(),f^2/. 

F.xports  iif  Drili.sh  and  Iri.sh  Pr<Kliicc  apd  Mamifaciurcs,  7i,367,SS5/. :  total  of  exports, 
73».V'o,  ,51/. 

I'jri'cr.itlon— To  Vcrth  Americin  Culonies.  32. ./>i  ;  to  th"  United  States,  3*3,078  ;  to 
the   Au-tralian  Colouic-i  and  New  Zealand,   10,037;  to  all  other  places,  8,773:  total. 

Railway  Tr.iflTic  :  MUes  open,  6,221  ;  number  of  passengers,  72,854,432  ;  traffic  receipli^ 
13,50  i.^'/.V. 

Nun-.bcr  of  Paupers  in  England  and  Ireland,  1,228,513. 

185I. 

Tan.  1.  The  French  minintry  resigned :  on  the  loth  the ' J /iwrrVlnrr contained! lie  off ciil 
list  of  the  iKw  ministry  appoirted  by  the  Prince  l*resident.  The  new  inini»ters  were  on 
the  evsjuing  of  tiie  lOili  defeated  in  the  Legi.-ilativo  A-semb'.y  on  a  iwint  of  minor  iniport- 
ance  l5y  i?o  to  2«;S.  On  tbo  irith  the  as-icmbly  [Mssed  a  vole  of  want  *.i  coolidencc  in  the 
ministry,  by  417  to  27}<.  On  the  24th  a  inessajie  fiora  the  Prince  Piesident  vras  received, 
oomrnunicating  the  formation  of  a  Cabinet  comi>osed  of  peraons  not  members  of  the  a»- 
Bcmblv. 

Inn.  10.  Oneral  (linpframier  depriwd  of  his  offices  a«  comroanfier  of  the  National 
Ginrds  and  of  n  division  of  the  armv. 

Ian.  ?7.  Karl  Gre^',  tin-  Secretary  erf  State  for  the  Colonies  »n  a  despatch  to  the  Gov- 
cmnr  of  C  nnad.i.  relinqurshed  to  the  provincial  legislature  the  right  ol  disposing  absolutely 
fii  the  clergy  reserve*  in  Canada. 
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Feb.  4.  Parliament  opened  by  the  Queen  m  person,  who  In  the  roval  speech  intimated 
that  a  bill  in  reference  to  ecclesiastical  titles  would  be  introduced  to  Parliament  in  conse- 
fl|Uence  of  (he  hull  recently  i^sin^d  by  the  Pope,  apjKTintini?  certsiu  dioceses  in  Krtjjiaht?. 
-  'F*eb,  20.  Mr.  Locke  KLing  obtained  leave  to  brinp:  in  a  Bill  to  extend  the  loi.  franchise 
to  comities.  This  was  carried  agaiii««t  the  t'0\'emment  by  a  majority  r*f  too  to  e,t,  which 
9>K:uoi»tanQe,  cinipled  with  the  stnalliicis  of  ih,*  majorily  (a8i  to  at/)  in  fivoiir  of  poveni- 
ment  apaiiisi  a  protectionist  motion  » f  Mr.  Disraeli  on  the  13th,  ie<l  to  the-  resignation  of 
the  ministry  «>n  the  sand.  I-«r<l  Stauley  and  ilieenrl  cf  Aberdeen  were  t-ach  roquested  to 
form  a  govern niciil,  but  mi Lhcr  l)uiu>5  al'lc  to  do  ms  the  fornx-r  mjni-»ters  were,  by  the 
advice  of  t!ie  duke  t  f  We'lin'^t(>n,  reinstated  in  <  ffice,  and  resumed  their  pl;K:es  outhe  3rd 
^of  Maich. 

MtTch  TO.  Publtc  meetings  of  T!!n<:!i*:h  Roman  Catholics  held  in  rrecmasons*  Hall, 
London,  to  petition  Parlian^er.t  auainst  the  I'ccle'^iastical  Titlr.s  1*111.  A  mcetiiv^of  Irish 
Remain  C  aihoiics  lor  the  same  object  was  held  in  Dublin  on  the  30th  of  April. 

Mircii  13.  Opening  of  Owen's  Oillejre,  NfanchcHter,  an  educational  in'-titution  founded 
in  accf>rdancc  with  the  will  of  Mr.  John  Owen,  who  bet|ueath«*d  100,0^^0/.  for  the  purpose, 
with  the  ojuditioti  tltat  no  rcUKious  test  should  be  ftppiied  in  the  adinistuon  of  students. 

Ma/ch  31,  The  decennial  census  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  takcir  this  day. 

May  I.  Tlie  Great  Exhibition  of  the  ludnstry  of  All  Nations  opened  in  Hyde  Park  by 
tJie  Queen.  On  the  9th  of  July  .1  grand  ;.iUcrt;unmeiii  was  given  nt  tlic  (/uiJdhatl  in  cclebnt* 
tion  of  the  Great  Exhibition,  when  the  Queen  and  prince  .Albert  attended.  The  Exhibi- 
tion wa-3  closed  to  the  public  on  the  nth  i,L  October.  On  the  15th  the  .awards  of  the  Juries 
were  announced,  and  the  closing  ceremony  took  place.  The  total  number  of  adnii&&iou& 
(o  the  Exhibition  was  6,007,044,  beinc:  a  d:\iV  averajje  of  upwards  of  4-^,300.  The  lai;gc8t 
atteudance  w«s  on  Tuesday  the  7lh  of  October,  when  io<r')i5  persons  were  admitted. 
The  erosB  receipts  ■were  about  50*^,000/.;  the  expenses  about  Z3>\'k>o/.  Tlie  mitnber  of 
exhibitors  was  about  1 5,000. 

;  May  3.  Prince  Albert,  at  the  Royal  Academy  dinner  on  this  day,  in  responding  to  the 
toast  proposed  by  the  president,  remarked  that  "  We  h.Tve  now  on  the  one  nand:the  eaper 
pomp^uition  of  a  va- 1  array  <  f  artists  t  f  every  decree  of  talent  and  skiil,  and  on  the  other 
as  juJs<'»  agreat  pub;i'\  for  the  r;rerter  part  wholly  uneduniedin  art,  and  thus  UsX  by  pro* 
fessional  w  iters,  who  often  strive  to  impr^;-  >-  the  public  with  a  great  idea  I'f  their  owu  art- 
istic kuow  e<I;/,e  by  the  Tnerciless  mamu  r  in  \v!i!rh  they  treat  worke,  which  cost  those  who 
fyrodurrd  them  the  highest  efforts  t  f  mii.d  Ti.d  feetin}'." 

May  22.  Proclaniati<m  issued  \v  the  frovemmert  of  New  South  Wale?,  claiming  the 
royalty  of  tho  newly-di'.covered-po{d-fie«d*for  tho  Cwvwn.  The  amount  of  goW  exported 
from  New  South  Wale^to  th.;  end  of  1851  was  464,;,.^6/. 

June  17.  Mr.  Cobden  moved  an  address  to  the  Crown,  prayir.g  her  majesty  to  direct 
the  forcipcn  secretary  to  enter  into  communiculion  with  the  French  Govcrnmeiit  to  pro- 
mote a  mutual  reduction  01  ;irmaments.  I^f)rd  Pa'merston  objected  to  the  adoption  rf  the 
address,  while  he  rxpressod  the  general  concurrence  cf  the  government  in  its  principle  and 
ebj-xf.    ThS  rfiotiof!  w<1s  wlthfirawn.  • 

Atic?.  1.  The  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  the  Commissioners  of  the  Great  Exhibition,  and 
DiaDy  other  di»tjngui$4)ed  j  ersous,  visited  Parris  by  invitation,  and  were  entertaiiied  for 
several  days  by  the  Municir-allty. 

.Au:;.  iS.  Death  of  the  kin;^  of  Hanover  in  his  Sist  year.  He  was  succeeded  by  hi« 
Wfbu  Gsoixe  V. 

AuR«  2  7>  Submer>ion  of  the  Gre."t  Cable  Telegraph  between  England  and  France.  It 
waa  opened  for  public  use  on  live  13th  of  November. 

Nov.  4.  Opeuin.^  tf  the  session  of  the  Ercnch  Legislative  Assembly,  when  the  Prince 
President  In  I.i  1  message  recommended  the  restoration  of  imivcrsaJ  suffrage.  On  the  13th 
the  Assembly  (by  355  vote*  a^a  nst  347)  llirew  out  the  bill,  which  had  been  proposed  by 
tbe  minii-tTy  ilk  accordance  wuh  the  President's  metsagc,  for  the  repeal  of  the  existing 
electoral lasv  aurt  thi;  substitution  (rf  uiuversal  suffrage. 

D'.c.  2.  The  Prince  President  if  the  French  Republic  issued  a  decree  dissolving  the 
L'.'gls'ative  As  embly,  establishing:  universal  stiff ragje,  jvoposing  the  election  ( f  a  presi- 
dent for  ten  years  and  the  estahlishment  of  a  friCfkud  Chamber  :  also  deciarimr  Paris  in  a 
siat<"  (if  siej:;:e.  MM.  Thiers,  Chanc^arnier,  Bedeau,  Cavaii*nac,  Lamori  ire,  ;n  I  Charras 
were  arreste(',  ;«n<l  placed  in  coniincment  in  the  C  isilc  ( f  Vincenni"-.  Al.o;;t  iSomembeis 
who  attempted  to  roiulitute  a  meeting  cE  the  Assembly,  with  M.  Borrj'er  at  their  head, 
were  Iikewi.sc  arrested. 

Dec.  i*^.  At  this  date  thirty-four  (Icijartment4  of  France  were  under  m;irtial  law. 

Dec.  21.  Onthisard  the  pivr  \Iliij;  div  the  vcitos  cf  the  t^eople  were  taken,  on  the 
principle  of  universal  stiff raije,  on  tho  qne^tlon  (,f  thj  election  of  a  president  of  the  repub- 
lic for  ten  5*ear«. 

Dec.  27. .  Viscount  Palmerston  quitted  office.    [See  parliamentary  cxplaijation.  I'ebru- 
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LEGISLATION.    Scssion  14  ft  15  Victokub. 

Cap.  19.  Ah  Act /or  tht  bfti^r  Prevention  ofOffoncts^  inflicting  paniahments  for  aik 
temi  ts  at  crime,  and  authorizing  the  apprehension  of  perBons  found  m  possctsicm  of  hoos^ 
breai(.iiig  instruments  at  uightt  aiui  ci  suspected  persons. 

Cap.  2S.  For  the  voell^orderinf^  of  Common  Lodging^-kouses^  regulating  the  number 
of  lodgerSf  and  a} I  other  matters  conducing  to  cleanliness  and  health. 

Cap.  61.  For  providing  a  Metropolitan  Market  and  Conveniences  connected  there' 
with  in  lien  of  the  Cattle  Market  at  Umithfield.  The  market  is  now  held  in  the  Cale- 
doni:in-mad,  Islington. 

Cip.  79.  To  consolidate  and  amend  the  Laws  reUUing  to  the  Regnletiicnof  Steetm 
Navigation^  and  to  Boats  attd  Lights  to  be  carried  by  Seagoing  Vessels* 

Cap.  82.  To  improve  the  Adtninistration  ofynstke  in  the  Cottrt  0/  Ckancgry  and  in 
the  Judicial  Committee  0/  the  Privy  Conncu.  This  is  the  Act  by  which  the  Court  of 
Appeal  in  Chancery  was  established. 

Cap.  9Q.  To  atnend  the  Lav»  0/  Evidence,  Parties  to  a  suit  enabled  to  give  testi> 
mony,  and  documents  to  be  produced  in  Courts  of  Common  Law. 

Cap.  100.  For  further  improving  the  Administration  0/  Criminal  yustice.  Ena- 
bling the  judges  to  correct  errors  in  the  indictment  not  material  to  the  merits  of  the  cause ; 
removing  certain  minute  detiils  from  indictmsnts,  and  ffivin;;  juries  the  power  of  convict- 
ing for  a  crime  though  not  precisely  the  one  proved,  as  in  case  of  a  charge  for  misdemeanor 
or  embezzlement  which  may  turn  out  to  be  a  larceny,  the  criminal  may  be  found  guilty  in 
the  form  charged. 

Revenue,  52,233,006/. ;  Expenditure — Army  and  Ordnance,  8,723,940/.  ;  Navy,  5,S49»« 
917/.  ;  for  all  objects,  49,506,610/.  ;  Debt,  78i,869,382/. 

£xp>ortscf  Dritish  and  Irish  Produce  74,448,72a/.  ;  total  of  exports,  xt5,aai,o9ail ; 
imports,  iS2,$S9,o53/. 

Emigration — To  North  American  Colonies,  42,605  ;  to  United  States,  267,357 ;  to 
the  Australian   Colonies,  and  New  Zealand,  21,532;  to  all  other  places,  4,472':  total, 

Railway  Traffic :  Miles  open,  6,890 ;  number  of  passengers,  85,3911095 ;  traffic  re- 
ceipts, i4,997»45V- 

Number  of  Paupers  in  England  and  Ireland,  1,070,080. 

1852. 

Jan.  I.  Installation  of  prince  Louis  Napoleon  as  President  of  the  French  Republic  for 
ten  years.  On  the  loth  eighty-three  members  of  the  late  Legislative  Assembly  were 
banished  from  France,  and  575  Dersons,  arrested  for  resistance  to  the  coup  d*Hat  cf  De- 
cembcr  and,  were  conveyed  to  Havre  to  be  transported  to  the  penal  settlements  of  Ca^ 
enne,  in  Guiana. 

Jan.  9.  The  principal  engineering  firms  of  London  and  I^ncashire  discharged  their 
workmen,  and  closed  their  work^,  rather  than  submit  to  the  demands  <A  the  Amalzainated 
Society  of  Oi^erative  Engineers  for  the  abolition  of  piece-work  and  overtime.  This  on- 
happy  dispute  lasted  several  month*,  at  great  co&t  botli  to  masters  and  operatives,  and  o^ 
caaoned  much  distress  among  the  families  cf  the  workmen. 

Feb.  3.  Parliament  opened  by  the  Queen.  The  rcyal  speech  recommended  the  recon- 
sideration of  the  Reform  Act  of  the  late  reign,  with  a'  view  to  its  amendment  on  some 
points.  In  the  House  ( f  Commons,  in  the  debate  on  the  address  lord  John  Russell,  in 
answer  to  a  question,  explained  the  circumstances  under  which  lord  Palraerston  hod  quit- 
ted office.  Lord  Palmerston,  as  foreign  secretary,  had  sent  a  despatch  of  importance  in 
which  his  colleagues  had  not  conciured,  and  he  had  hastily  expressed  his  approbation  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Prince  President  of  the  French  Republic  in  the  coup  eTHai  of  De- 
cemoer  2nd. 

Feb.  9.  New  Reform  Bill  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  by  lord  John  Rus- 
sell, by  which  the  franchise  was  proposed  to  be  ^l.  rated  yearly  value  in  boroughs,  and  20/. 
occu]7ation,  or  10/.  copyhold  rated  yearly  value  m  counties. 

Feb.  20.  Defeat  <  f  ^^overnraeut  on  the  Local  Militia  Bill,  an  amendment  by  lofd  Pal- 
merston that  the  force  should  be  r^^/^r/i/ instead  of  /(t>c«/ being  carried  by  136  votes  to  125. 
In  consequence  cf  this  vote  lord  John  Russell's  ministry  resigned  on  the  aist. 

Feb.  27.  Tlic  earl  cf  Derby,  having  accepted  tlie  Premiership,  explained  in  the  House 
t&  Lords  the  intended  policy  61  his  Cabinet.     He  said  that  the  question  of  protectioo  to 
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■llkiiltuit^wrt  ona  tjibe  aolfed  only  by  a  refereace  to  the  well  troderttood  and  clearly  ex- 
mned  opinion  of  the  people.  Hie  members  of  lord  Derby's  Cabinet  were  as  follows  :<* 
Sari  of  Derby,  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  ;  earl  of  Lonsdale,  President  of  the  Cowicil  ; 
lord  St.  Leonards,  Lord  High  Chance'.lor  ;  marquess  of  Salisbury,  Lord  Privy  Seal  ;  R(. 
Hon.  B.  Disraeli,  Chance. lor  of  the  Exchequer  ;  Rt.  Hon.  S.  H.  Walpole,  Secretary  of 
State  for  Home  Affairs ;  carl  of  Malniesbury,  Foreign  Secretary ;  Rt.  Hon.  sir  J.  S. 
Pakintrton,  Colonial  Secretary  ;  duke  of  Northumberland,  First  Ix>rd  of  the  Admiralty  ; 
Rt.  Hon.  J.  C.  Herries,  President  of  the  Board  of  Control  ;  Rt.  Hon.  J.  W-  Heniey. 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  ;  lord  J.  J.  R.  Manners,  Commissioner  of  Woods  ana 
Forests* 

March  2.  Re-orji^nization  of  the  Anti-Com  League  in  consequence  of  the  accession  to 
power  of  a  protectionist  ministry. 

June  1.  Electric  Telegraph  opened  throughout  from  London  to  Dublin. 

June  I.  Parliament  closed  by  the  Queen  in  person,  and  dissolved  by  proclamation.    A 
new  Parliament  called. 


being  conveyed  thither  by  military  prc^cession  along  the  streets  of  London.  On  the  6th 
of  December  the  House  of  Commons  voted  80,000/.  for  the  expenses  of  ihe  f  uneraL 

Oct.  7.  At  a  public  dinner  at  Bordeaux  the  Prince  President  of  the  JPnench  republic 
delivered  a  speech,  in  which  he  made  the  declaption  that  **  Th6  empire  is  peace.** 

Nov.  4.  The  French  senate  received  a  menage  fr<m  the  Prince  President  recommend- 
ing the  re-establishment  of  the  empire* 

Nov.  11.  The  Queen  opened  parliament  In  person.  The  earl  of  Derby  stated  that  he 
was  prepared  to  bow  to  the  decision  of  the  country  in  favour  of  free-trade,  as;  indicated  by 
the  result  of  the  electioDS  ftir  the  present  parUament. 

Dec.  I.  The  French  Corps  Ltfgislatif  prodalmed  the  definidve  reanh  of  the-vofhig  9a 
the  pl^bUciU  respecting  the  re-sstablishment  of  the  emfNrs,  as  follows :— Ayes,  71864, 18^  ; 
Noes,  253f  145  *  Null,  63,326.  The  Prince  President,  in  accepting  the  unperial  dignity, 
took  the  title  of  Napoleon  III. 

•  Dec.  6.  Ministers  announced  in  both  Hooses  of  Parliament  that  the  government  had 
lecognixed  the  re-establishment  of  the  empire  in  France,  and  Napoleon  III.  as  Etft- 
peror.. 

Dec.  16.  On  the  debate  on  the  ministerial  bu^et,  which  continued  through  four  eity 
tings  cf  the  House  of  Commons,  the^govemment  was  Wft  in  a  minority  of  19— the  votes  in 
favour  of  ministers  being  286,  against,  305.  In  consequence  of  this  vote,  the  earl  of 
Derby's  minisfrv  resigned  office  on  Ae  17th,  and  the  earl  of  Aberdeen  accepted  the 
Pxemtersliip.  1  he  new  Cabinet  was  composed  as  follows : — Elart  of  Aberdeen,  First  Lord 
of  the  Tre:^UTy  ;  earl  Granville,  President  of  the  Council ;  lord  Cranworlh,  Lord  High 
Chancellor ;  duke  of  Argyll,  Lord  Privy  Seal  ;  Rt.  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  Chancellor 
of  the  'Ezdiequer  ;  viscount  Palmersttrti,  Secretary  of  State  for  Home  Aff&irs  ,  earl  of 
Qarendoo,  Foreign  Secretary  ;  duke  of  Newcastle,  Colonial  Secretary ;  sir  Jamee 
Graham,  First  L<»d  of  the  Admiralty ;  sir  Charles  Wood,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Control :  Rt.  Hon.  Sidney  Herbert,  SecreUry  of  War ;  sir  W.  MoIesWorth,  Commr»- 
aioner  of  Parks  and  Pid>lic  Buildings;  marquess  of  Lansdowne,  and  lord  John  Russell, 
without  office. 

Dec.  20.  Proclamation  issued  by  the  Governor-General  of  India,  annexing  Pegu  as  a 
fvovinoe  to  the  British  territory  in  India. 

Dec  31.  The  araodnt  of  gold  exported  from  the  Colony  of  New  Soiith  Wsdes  during 
i8sa  was  3,660,946^ 

LEGISLATION.    Session  15  &  x6  VicroKiiB. 

Cap.  la.  Cfi^ighi  Amettdment  Actt  for  carrying  into  effect  a  convention  with  France 
on  the  subject  <  f  copyright,  by  which  tlic  right  of  translation  is  mutually  reserved  on  pub* 
lishing  a  notice  to  that  effect  with  the  work. 

Cap.  31.  To  IfgaJixe  tke  /orntaiioH  0/  Iiubtstrial  and  Praoideni  SocietUsi—txakXvng 
them  to  t)ay  officers  sue  for  subecripiions.  to  carry  on  trades,  &c.,  on  being  rm;istered. 
This  is  the  Act  under  which  Co-opcratrve  Societies  are  formed. 

Cap.  51.  EnframckisenuMt  of  Copyholds.  By  this  Act  any  lord  of  the  niandr'or  ten- 
ant may  compel  or  require  enfranchisement  on  certain  defined  terms. 

Capii  s6.  For  regwtatmg  Uu  Qualfficmiiota  qf  Pkmrmttuutkal  CAtmittt,    eoabliwf 
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cotunscr^  iuiir"^Tt^y  bv  tlw  Pl^nnimtnitini^  Sffi^Bty  to  abbI  9UtMitfttt  

have  sadabctorilj  passed  cm  exumoatloa^  vho  my  thea  awMune  tfiiUtte  ol' . 

tkal  Chemists ;— a  penalty  ol  $/•  is  ioq^osad  on  any  oae  aaauiiuaK  the  title  without  hawiaf . 
aeertifipate. 

Cap.  76.  Ta  amend  tht  Proceu,  Practiet^  aud  Mode  0/ Pkading  im  iJke  Su^ier 
Ctmrh  0/  CommoH  Lam  at  IVesiiminster,  and  in  the  Su^rior  ConrU  ^  the  Ctmmtkz 
Palatine  o/LamcasUr  and  Durham.  An  important  Act,  making  gzeat  alterations  in  and 
simplifytng  the  proceedings  in  the  Common  Law  Courts. 

Cap.  83.  For  amendinf  the  Lam/or  granting  Patents  /or  Inventions' — Reductag 
the  nayment  of  fees  on  the  first  grant  of  a  patent,  and  r^olatiQg  the  periods  o<  payment 
for  lei^hened  terms  of  years. 

Rsvenuea,  gross  reoeipta,  56,576,840^. ;  Expenditore^Anoy  and  Ordnaaoe,  %oa3r 
940/. ;  Navy,  5,849»9»7''  J  *o«"  ^  objects,  53f8So»445^-  i  I>eht,  78o,869M3Sa^ 
Exports  o£  British  and  Irish  Produce,  73,076,854'. 

Emigradon~-to  North  American  Colonies,  32,873  ;  to  the  United  States,  344,961 ;  to 
the  Australian  Colonies  and  New  Zealand,  87,881 ;  to  aU  other  {rfaces,  3*749:  total, 
368,764. 

Railwav  Traffic :  Miles  open,  7,336 ;  number  of  poaaeogess,  89,135,1*9 ;  tzai&c  xeceipti^ 
Nmober  of  Paopen,  i«oSo,9S3. 

1853, 

Jan.  30r  The  eimieiw  Napt^eon  III.  married  to  MdSa.  da  MenCilo,  dochoaa  ol  Tthi. 

FA.  17.  The  daiDft  of  Newcaalk  stated  in  the  Hoose  of  Lords  that  tfie  transponatioa 
pf  coQvfcts  to  the  Aoattmlian  Colomes  would  no  longer  be  resorted  to,  except  in  fbe 
oae  of  Western  Aastraha.— Termination  ol  the  BLafir  War  by  the  submission  of  the 
Oiiels  Macomo,  Sandilli,  and  Kreili. 

Mar.  4.  iBungaratioa  of  feneral  Piooe  as  Preaident  ol  the  Unitod  States  of  North 
America. 

Mar.  32.  A  Treasury  Minute  issued  authorizing  the  establishment  of  mints  in  Au^ 
tnlia. 

April  i«  Mandwacer  constitnted  a  dty  by  royul  duuler. 

April  8.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  brought  forward  his  plans  for  a  modlficatioa 
of  the  form  of  the  National  Debt,  the  object  being  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  permanent 
irredeemable  iV^  per  cent,  stock.  The  resolutions  embodying  this  plan  were  adopted  by 
the  House  of  Commons. 

April  i9*  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  introduced  his  budget,  in  which  he  pr^ 
pooed  to  repeal  the  dotiea  leviable  on  105  articles,  ol  which  the  principal  item  was  soap ; 
and  to  make  important  reductions  in  the  duties  leviable  on  ys6  artides,  including  the  afcuip' 
duties  on  receipts  and  life  asauTancf  policies,  and  flie  dotiea  on  advertiaements  and  on  tea. 
He  propoaed  aJso  to  extend  the  income-tax  to  Ireland,  and  to  widen  its  range,  so  ns  to  in* 
lode  incomes  " 


dude  incomes  between  loo/.  and  150/.,  and  to  bring  real  property  within  the 
the  1  !gacy  duty. 

Mny  13.  The  Great  Exhilntaon  of  Industry  of  Ireland  'opened  in  DuUin  by  Am  lord* 

lieutenant. 

June  30.  Peace  with  Birmah  prodaimed  by  the  governor-general  of  India. 

Nov.  7.  Thirty-three  persons  tried  at  Paris  for  plotting  to  assassinate  the  emperor 
Napoleon.  Ten  received  aentenoe  of  traaaportaiioo  for  life;  the  others  were  sentenced 
to  various  terms  of  imprisonment. 

Nov.  1$.  Death  of  Dornia  Maria  II.,  queen  of  Portugal.  She  waa  succeeded  by  her. 
eldest  son,  Don  Pt<iro  VIII.  , 

Dec.  31.  The  amount  of  gold  exported  from  New  South  Wales  in  1853  was  1,781,173/. ' 

The  following  events  are  preliminary  to  the  War  with  Russia  in' 
1854-5 :— 

On  the  3rd  of  May  prince  Menakoff,  the  Russian  ambassador^  to  the  Porte,  preeeoted 
tile  nltimatnm  of  the  Russian  government  on  certain  matters  in  dispute  between  the  Ciar 
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■ad  the  Siiltan.  Ob  th«  aaod  princa  Meatikoff  left  Confltantinople.  Ob  the  4tb  of  JuBe 
orders  were  transmitted  by  the  English  and  French  gorernments  to  the  commaiiders  of 
their  Mediterranean  fleets  to  approach  the  Dardanelles  without  delay.    On  the  i6th  of 

ione  ttie  Porte  finally  rejected  the  Russian  t$Uimahtm.  On  the  26th  the  emperor  of 
lussaa  issued  a'inanilesto  against  the  Porte,  in  which  he  announced  the  marching  of  Rus- 
sian amies  upon  the  Dahubian  provinoesof  Turkey.  On  the  2nd  cf  July  the  Russian 
amy  crossed  the  Pruth^  thus  invading  Turkish  territoi^.  On  the  27th  of  September  the 
Porte  declared  «ar  against  Russia  ;  and  on  the  ist  ot  October,  appealed  to  Fnmce  and 
England  for  material  aid  in  the  war.  The  English  and  Frencn  fleets  entered  the  Bos- 
phorus  on  the  a2nd  of  October.  On  the  3rd  of  Norember  the  Russians  placed  Moldavia 
aad  Wallachia  under  martial  law.  On  the  4th  the  Turks  were  attacked  at  Oltenitza  by 
general  Dannenberg  with  9000  Russians,  when  the  Russians  were  repulsed  with  a  loss  A 
»aoo  oien.  On  the  30th  the  Turkish  fleet  lying  in  the  harbor  of  Sinope,  with  the  citadel 
and  town  of  Sinope«  were  destroved  bv  the  Russian  admiral,  Nachimon.  On  the  3rd  of 
December  the  combined  fleets  of  Eng^nd  and  France  entered  the  Black  Sea,  on  the  de- 
mand  of  the  Porte,  on  which  the  Russian  fleet  retired  within  the  harbour  of  Sebostopol. 
Ob  the  5th  a  protocol  was  signed  at  Vienna  by  the  representatives  of  France,  England. 
Austria,  |md  Prussia,  for 'the  re^estaMishment  of  peace  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  and 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  emipire  as  an  essential  condition  of  the 
bBiance  of  European  powm-. 

LEGISLATION.    Session  x6  &  17  Victoujk. 

Op.  r<.  An  Actio  limiitke  tim*  of  taking  ike  Pott  in  CouniiasaicouitsUdEUetwnt 
fir  KntgMs  o/ike  Skirt  to  setvt  in  Parliament  m  England  and  Wales  to  one  dajr. 

Cap.  51.  For  graniu^  to  ker  Majetty  Dnties  onSuxession  ia  Property ,  and  fo^ 
altering  certain  Provisions  of  ike  Acts  ckarging  Duties  on  Legacies  rnna  Shares  ^Per^ 
tonal  Estates.  Succession  duties  are  laid  on  read  estates  by  this  Act,  the  rate  varymg  ao- 
oordiog  to  the  nearness  of  consanguinity. 

Cap.  73.  For  the  Esiabliskmentofa  Body  of  Naval  Coast  Volunteer s^  and  for  tke 
tnm^aiy  transfer  to  tke  Navy  in  case  of  need,  of  seafaring  men  employed  in  other 
Serviets^  Enables  volunteers  to  enter  for  a  period  of  five  years,  during  which  period  they 
SETS  to  be  trained  to  the  navy  for  a  time  not  exceeding  28  days  in  each  year,  and  in  case  cl 
imminent  danger  to  be  called  into  actual  service,  hot  not  to  oe  sent  more  than  too  leagues 
from  the  coast  during  exercise  and  actual  service.  They  ate  to  receive  the  same  allowances 
■•able  seamen.  While  vokmteers  they  are  exempt  from  serving  in  the  navy  or  mifitia, 
ami  a  regulated  bounty  is  pven,  which  is  not  to  exceed  61, 

Cap.  ^  7>  snhstitutei  in  certain  Cases,  other  Pwtiskment  in  lieu  efTran^artaisam, 
•^«Peial  linpriscnment  is  substituted  by  this  Act. 

Cap.  137.  For  tke  Setter  Admmutration  ef  Cha^HahU  Trusts*  CamammaBUBn  tsa 
appointed,  with  powers  to  investigate  the  afEairs  of  any  charitable  tnistSp  and  aakhoriaa 
li^Sal  proceecBngs  to  enforce  ibe  proper  fulfilment  qi  the  trust  if  it  should  be 


Revenue,  S7»^St3<5^*  i  Expenditure— Army  and  Ordnance,  9»876t96s/«  f  Navy,  6,6a5,« 
944/*  f  for  all  objects,  $1,044,986/1 ;  Debt,  77Q^9a3900>/* 
Eatpatta  of  British  and  Insb.  Produce,  98,93  3, 781^! 

Emicration — ^to  North  American  Colonies,  34,522  ;  to  the  United  States*  230,885  ;  to 
AtBtrahan  Colonies  and  New  Zealand,  61,401;  to  all  other  places,  3,129;  total,  3919,* 

937' 

Railway  TraflSc :  Miles  open,  7,686  ;  number  of  passengcxs,  100,286,660 ;  traffic  re- 
eeipts,  t8,o3S«879^. 

Number  of  Paupers,.  1,016,081. 

1854. 

[The  principal  events  of  the  War  with  Russia,  which  will  fill  so 
large  a  spaqe  in  the  History  of  the  years  1854  and  1855,  will  be 
given  separately  from  other  events  in  our  Annals  of  those  two 
years.] 


prsasei 


an.  31.  In  opening  parliament  queen  Victoria,  in  the  speech^  from  the  throne*  ex- 
■ed  her  regret  that  the  endeavours  made  by  her  in  conjunction  with  the  cvafttw  m  dm 
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Fftitch)  h9«l  takd  tvprocure  aa  aiaicable  s«nk»eur  ul  the  differences  whi«b  had 
txtweeo  Rusbia  and  Turkey.  Oa  the  &ih  of  Fcbruar>-  the  Russun  aiiiba9sad9r  wiiiidrew 
from  Pari*,  .ind  on  the  6th  Uarou  Hruanow,  the  Ru'>6uu  amua^sador  at  tiie  Kntish  (.nurt, 
left  England.  0<i  the  3i>rh  the  Grenadier  and  Coidatream  Guards  emtiarked  at  be  uib- 
amptoa  for  Turtiey.  Uiaer  troops  followed  in  rapid  succesaiwD.  On  Uie  nth  ci  Majch 
the  Qujen  rJViewoJ  at  6c>ithead  the  Aiat  uader  commaud  of  admiral  sir  Lharle^  Mkpicr, 

?reviuu}  to  its  ftaiiiiig  for  th j  tiaitic.    O.i  the  lath  a  treaty  cf  aluaoc*  between  (rai.ce, 
laglaad,  and  Turkey,  was  signed  at  Coosuatiuople.     March.  35.  Kugiand  ai.d  France, 
having  sent  an  ultimatum  to  the  Russian  emperor,  received  au  aiiswer  to  the  «£Fcct  that 
the  Czar  had  no  answer  to  send.     War  against  Russia  declared  on  the  a/th  by  Fracce,  and 
on  the  sSth  by  Great  Britain.     On  the  2tst  of  April  Odessa  was  bombarded  ty  the  French 
and  English  fleets-    Ou  the  10th  of  May  the  *'  T::;er  **  war  steamer  ran  ashore  near  Odessa 
in  a  dense  fog  ;  in  this  position  she  was  atucked  by  the   Rus^ans  who  disabled  her*  auad 
took  her  crew  of  two  huiidred  m^o  prisoners.     On  toe  tjth   Silistria  was  invested  by  ^ 
Russians^  who,  after  a  sie^  of  forty  days,  abandoned  their   operations  against  the  piace. 
Two  British  officers^  captain  Butler  and  lieutenant  Nasmyth,  encoiiraged  and  directed  the 
Turks  in  their  heroic  defence.    Oa  the  39th  of   May  the  allied    troops  diecirbaiked  at 
Varna,  where,  during  the  period  of  their  encampment,  they  suffered  joreatly  frcm  disease 
and  insufficient  accommodation.     On  the  a^th  of  June  the  Russian  batteries  at  the  Sohna 
mouth  of  the  Danube  were  destroyed  by  two  British  steamers,     in  the  Baltic  the  fortress 
of  Gustafsvaem  was  bombarded  by  the  British   fleet  on  the  asnd   cf  May.     The  British 
fore?  was  reinforced  by  ten  thousand    French  troops,  vwho  kf t    PouJopne  on  the  1 5th  c4 
July  in  British  ships  of  war.     On  the  i6lh  of    August  She  fort   rf   Pomarsurd,  with  a  pai* 
rison  of  2000  m:n,  surrendered  to  the  allied  itset,  after  three  day^'  1  ombardmcnt.    On  the 
i5tTi  of  September  the  Russians  evacuated  Moldavia  after  which  (he  I>ar.rl;ii:n  ttovir)<» 
were^rrisonedby  the  Ausrrians,     On  the  14th  of   September  the   allied  ft  ices  larded  in 
the  Cjrime.i,  on  the  western  shore,  near  45*   N.  lat.,    without  ofrosf*''*.     ThcatwyiD- 
dttded  9.^,030  French,  s;,ooo  British,  and  8000  Turks.     On  the  20th  the  first  corffict  with 
the  Russiaps  in  the  Crimsa  took  place  in  the  bnttle  of  the  A!m3.  in  which  the  Russians 
were  completely  worsted.     On  the  26th,  after  a  forced  march  cf  fourteen  hrurr,  the  allied 
forces  occupied  Baiaklava,  and  subseqtiefKly  eneamned  befiire    Sebastorol.    Or  the  29th 
marshal  St.  Amaud,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  French  forces,  rell  a  victim  to  disease 
after  having  transferred  his  command  to  general  Canrobert.     On  the    17th  of  Octcber  the 
bombardment  of  Sebastopol  by  the  allied  armies  aitd  fleets  commenced.     On  the  sfth  the 
Russiaos  auacked  tlie  allies  at  Bala^va,  but  were  repulsed,  with  loss.     Br  an  tmliappy 
tnisreadins  of  an  order  of  lord  Raglan,  the  earl  of  Luten  directed  the  lirbt  ca'valry  to 
charge  the^oyerwhekning  Russian  force.   .  Of  607  men  who  went  into  the  actioB,  emir  198 
returned.    On  the  5th  of  November  the  battle  of  Inkennan  was  fcupht,  in  arfaich  the 
Russians^  in  immense  numbers,  attempted  a  surprise  before  daybreak,  but  were  obliged  to 
rrtire  'wTth  a  loss  of  abour  10,000  kflted  and  wocmded.     The  strufck  lasted  the  er.tiie  daju 
On  the  14th  a  violent  storm  occurred  in  the^  Black  Sea,  which  destroyed  many  store  slurs, 
aad earned  great  cahmiffei  on  shore.    This  wiis  followed  hj  a  sesson   <f  trterre  tuner- 
iag  amongst  the  iroc^ }  the  rdads  were  impassable  :  the  weather  was  bitierhr  coM  ;  men 
and  hurees,  ill  supplied  with  f^wd  niid  shelter,  perished  in  brpe  nurrbrrs,  whilst  medical 
attention  and  hospital  nccommodalion  were  woefully ,  deficient.     This  being  known  at 
horae  from  the  rcpt>rts  of  the  corrr^pondents  a!  the  newspopeni,  gave  rise  to  great  di^ 
satisfaction  ^th  the  management  of -affairst  and  private  subscriptions  to  a  lai|;e  amcont 
were  speedily  raised  to  mitiprate  the  distress.    Miss  Nifditinftaleorframsed  a  runnepons 
staff  of  nurses,  and  proceeded  ^th  them  to  ConstantinopJe^  to  superintend  the  hospitals, 
wkich  were  prindpally  at  Scutari,  and  lo  attend  the  sick  and  vrouaded,  by  which  atteatjon 
thsHves  of  many  hundreds  wbft  Stived. 

June  10.  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham  opened  by  queen  Victoria. 

'Scpf.  i.  The  emperor  Nnpoleon  entertained  at  Boulogne  the  king  of  the  Belgians,  the 
king  of  Portugal,  and  the  Prince  Consort  of  England. 

Sept.  q.  The  deaths  from  the  cholera  in  London  for  the  week  ending  this  day  were 
2050.  In  three  months,  August,  September,  and  Octr^r,  10,500  persons  died  of  cnolera 
in  London.  ; 

LEGISLATION.    Session  17  &  18  Victort^. 

Cap.  %.  An  Act  to  admit  F^rei^n  Sh'*>s  (9  th:  CoMting  Trade.  Forei^  vessels  are 
■iomitted  on  piyin*  the  same  duties  ai  Bnti"h  ships. 

Ox^H^FortheSu^Wgssimttf/GnmmgH&Hses. 

Cap.  74.  To  rcndrr  R-'f^-^rmatory  and  Industrial  Schools  in  Scotland  more  nvaSuhU 
for  the  benefit  0/  Vn^nnt  Children.  Yoiini;  i)cr5ons  under  fourteen  found  bc-r'inr,  and 
without  visible  means  of  snbsisience,  may  belsent  10  these  schools  without  being  cfiaiged 
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Cap.  1 14.  To  extend  (he  Rights  enjoyed  by  the*  Cradtiates  of  the  Uuiversities  of  Ox- 
ford ^n  i  Cambridti^e^  in  respect  to  the  f*yactice  0/  Physic^  to  the  Graduates  of  the  Uni' 
versUy  of  Lottdan.  Bachelors  and  doctors  of  medicine  are  nrivilegeri  to  jiracti«se  as  phy- 
sicixiis  in  the  same  manner  as  graduates  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  but  this  privilege  does 
not  cxtsnd  to  surgery,  pharmacy,  cr  niitiwiiery. 

Rsvinu:;,  53,903,495/. ;  Expenditure  —  Army  and  Ordnance,  9,685,079/.  ;  Navy, 
6,640, 5?!j/.  ;  for  ali  purposes,  55,647,991/.  ;  Debt,  77»»335»8o'^'* 

Exports  of  Hritifch  and  Irish  Produce,  97,184,726/.  ;  total  exports,  115,811,093/.  ;  im<- 
ports  VsaiS'i^tOSS/. 

Emij^ratina — to  North  American  Colonies,  43,761  ;  to  the  United  States,  193,065;  to 
Austrahau  Colonies  and  New  Zealand,  83,237  ;  to  other  places,  3j366:  total,  3^3,429. 

Riilw.\y  Traffic:  Miles  open,  8,054;  number  ol  passengers,  112,206,707;  traffic  re- 
ceipt^ 20,2r5,724/> 


Number  of  Pa«q)ers,  i,oa|,o68* 


1855. 


Jan.  35.  Lord  John  Russell  retired  from  office  in  consequence  of  an  approaching  dis^ 
cmsion  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  a  motion  of  which  Mr.  Roebuck  gave  notice  on  the 
sjrd  for  a  select  committee  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  our  army  b«fore  Seba&topol, 
and  into  the  conduct  of  the  commissariat  and  medical  departments  of  the  army. 

Jan.  31.  Resitrnation  of  lord  Aberdeen's  cabinet,  in  consequence  of  the  defeat  of  the 
gov^rnmentoa  tl^  zglh,  in  the  division  on  Mr.  Roebuck's  motion  ;  the  votes  being  305 
against  ministers  .\nd  14S  in  their  favour.  The  earl  of  Derby  was  invited  by  the  Queen 
to  undertake  tha  formition  of  a  government,  but  declined  ;  lord  Palinerston  accepted  the 
responsibitiiy,  and  the  members  of  his  cabinet  were  sworn  into  office  on  the  8th  ot  Febru- 
ary. The  mioiitry  stood  thus:  viscount  Palmerston,  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury;  earl 
Granville,  President  of  ths  Council  ;  lord  Cranworth,  Lord  High  Chancellor ;  duke  of 
Argyll,  Lord  Privy  S^al ;  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ; 
air  G'or^e  Grev,  S3cretary  of  State  for  Home  Affairs  :  carl  of  Clarendon,  Foreign  Secre- 
tary ;  Right  Hon.  Sidney  Herbert,  Colonial  Secretarj' ;  lord  Panmure,  War  Secretary; 
Right  Ho.n.  sir  J  »m;3  Graham,  First  Lord  of  the  Adnura'.ty  ;  Right  Hon.  Vernon  Smith, 
President  of  th3  Boird  of  Control;  sir  B.  Hall,  Commissioner  of  Works  and  Public 
Buildings  :  earl  of  Harrowby,  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  ;  marquess  of  Lan»- 
dow.is,  without  officj. 

Feb*  20.  Lord  John  Russell  left  London  to  attend  the  conferences  of  the  representa- 
tives of  ths  great  powers,  on  the  terms  of  peace  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  as  the  Bri- 
tish plenipotentiary. 

Feb.  23.  Wthdrawal  from  office  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  sir  James  Graham,  and  Mr.  Sid- 
ney Harbsrt,  on  account  of  the  House  of  Commons  insisting  upon  the  appointment  cf  a 
•elect  com.'tuttee  in  term;  of  Mr.  Roebuck's  motion.  Tlieir  places  in  the  cabinet  were 
filled  ui)  by  the  appointment  of  sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  sir  Charles  Wood,  and  lord  John 
Russell. 

Anril  17.  Arrival  of  the  emperor  and  empress  of  the  French  at  Windsor  on  a  visit  to 
the  Qj'sen.  Oi  the  19th  they  were  entertained  by  the  Lord  Mayor  at  a  splendid  fete  in 
the  Gui'.dhill  of  London.     They  took  leave  on  their  return  home' on  the  21st. 

April  30.  Ths  Ch-incellor  of  the  Excheauer  made  his  financial  statement,  in  which  he 
intimated  th  it  the  deftclencv  occasioned  by  the  Rustuan  war  was  about  twenty-three  mil- 
lions, of  which  he  proposed  to  raise  sixteen  millions  by  loan^  and  the  rest  by  a  readjost- 
msnt  involviag  an  increase  of  Uxation. 

jAnen.  The  new  Metropolitan  Cattle  Market  opened.  Prince  ATbert  attended  the 
ooenin?,  and  in  repWinr  to  the  address  read  to  him  bv  the  recorder,  after  remarkinjr  on 
ths  enormou'8  growth  of  London,  said  that  this  prowth  *'  imperatively  requires  that  those 
e»tib!ishments  which  are  to  mini^tor  to  the  common  wints  of  the  who'e  shou'd  keep  pace 
with  its  growth  and  marnitnde.  This  can  onlv  be  nndert^Ven  hv  rnbllc  bodien,  they  can 
only  bi  carried  out  by  public  spirit I  li.iil  the  spirit  which  is  rising  among  us." 

Tu'v  n.  Lo-d  Tnhn  Rn«se'^  r-MVn»»fl  hi*  rffir'*  vl  Coloni.^1  secretarv  in  con«eGuerce 
of  discii-^in'>s  in  the  Honte  of  Corrmro's  in  mf  «-pnre  to  the  nnrt  taken  by  him  in  the 
Vienna  Conference.     He  was  succeeded  by  sir  Wir.iara  Molcsworth. 

*  Up  to  this  date  the  financial  year  ended  on  Jan.  4  <  all  after  end  on  March  8L 
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Aug.  I.  Viscount  Canning  was  entctftaiued  at  a  public  banquet  by  the  East  India  Cooi- 
pany,  previous  to  his  departure  to  assume  the  ftioctions  of  governor-general  of  India. 

Aut?.  i8.  Queen  Victoria  and  prince  Albert  visited  the  emperor  of  the  French  in  Paris, 
remainiA^  till  the  27th,  when  they  embarked  at  Boulogne  on  their  return  to  England. 

Nov.  22.  The  first  stone  of  the  Birmingham  and  Midland  Institute  laid  by  prioct 
Albert.  At  the  banquet  afterwards,  in  the  ToWn-liall  of  Birmingham,  in  replying  to  the 
toast  ci  his  health,  he  dwelt  on  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  higher  branches  of 
education  ;  he  remarked  on  the  error  of  considering  scientific  knowledge  as  antagonistic  : 
and  said,  "  Far  be  it  from  me  to  undervalue  the  creative  power  of  genius,  or  to  treat 
shrewd  common  sense  as  worthless  without  knowledge*  But  nobody  will  tell  nie  that  the 
same  genius  would  not  take  an  incomparably  higher  flight,  if  supplied  with  all  the  means 
which  knowledge  can  impart,  or  that  common  sense  docs  not  become,  in  fact,  only  truly 
powerful  when  m  possession  of  the  materials  upon  which  judgment  is  to  be  exercised." 

Kov.  30.  The  Icfng  of  Sardinia  arrived  at  Windsor  on  a  visit  to  the  Queen. 

Russian  War. — On  the  6th  of  January  Conferences  were  opened  at  Viama  between 
the  plenipotentiaries  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Austria  and  Russia,  with  a  view  to  the  re- 
storation of  peace.  These  conferences  continued  till  the  21st  of  April,  when  thev  were 
suspended  without  any  practical  result.  On  the  loth  of  January  Victor  Emmanuel,  king 
of  Sardinia,  joined  the  Allies,  and  undertook  to  send  15,000  men  to  the  Crimea  to  aid  in 
the  war  against  Russia.  On  the  12th  of  February  an  imperial  ukase  ordered  the  or- 
ganization and  arming  of  the  entire  militia  of  tlie  Russian  empire  for  the  defence  of  the 
*'  orthodox  faith.*'  On  tlie  1 7th  the  Russians  attacked  Eupatoria,  but  were  repulsed  by 
the  Turks  who  formed  the  garrison  of  the  place.  On  the  2nd  of  March  J>}ichoUs,  emperor 
of  Russia^  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  bis  sen  Alexander  I  { .  The  eveni  was  announced 
to  the  British  Houses  of  Parliament  within  five  hours  of  the  emperor's  decease,  the  intel- 
ligence being  transmitted  by  telecjraph.  On  the  4th  of  April  the  British  fleet,  under  rear- 
admiral  Duudas,  sailed  for  the  Baltic.  The  Baltic  coast  was  blockaded  from  the  iqth  cf 
April.  The  French  fleet  in  the  Baltic  was  under  the  command  of  admiral  P^naud.  On  the 
oth  of  April  the  second  bombardment  cf  Sebastopol  commenced  and  was  continued,  with 
little  effect,  till  the  2Sth.  On  the  16th  of  May  general  Canrobert  resigned  the  cliief  com- 
mand cf  the  French  army  in  the  Crimea  to  general  PcUesier,  but  continued  to  serve  as  a 
general  of  division.  On  the  24ih  of  May  Kertch  was  occupied  by  the  ALies,  whose  fleets 
swept  the  sea  of  Azoff,  captured  and  garrisoned  Yenikali,  and  bombarded  Taganrog, 
Mariapol,  Gheisk,  and  other  towns,  destroying  public  buildings,  government  magazines, 
and  provision  stores.  On  the  7lh  cf  June,  at  Sebastopol,  the  French  troops  captured  the 
Mamclon,  two  redoubts,  and  62  guns,  and  look  1 30  ofiioers  and  400  men  prisoners.  Oa 
the  iSth  the  French  attacked  the  Malakhoff  and  the  English  the  Redan,  but  were  repulsed 
by  the  Russians  with  considerable  loss.     On  the  2Sth  lord  Raglan,  the  Britisli commander* 


August  the  battle  of  the  Tchemaya,  near  Scbastop<il,  took  place,  in  which  the  Russians 
were  defeated  by  the  French  and  the  Sardinians.  On  the  sta  of  September  the  third  bom- 
bardment of  Sebastopol  commenced,  smd  on  the  8th  the  French  took  the  Malakhoff ;  the 
English  who  attempted  to  take  the  Redan  were  repulsed.  The  Russians  w4id  had  suf- 
fered to  a  frightful  extent  from  the  effects  of  the  shotand  shells  wliicb  had  been  poured  upon 
the  city  and  its  defences — about  17,000  officers  and  privates  having  been  killed,  wounoed, 
and  missing  in  three  days — evacuated  the  south  side  of  Sebastopol  at  uight«  after  siuSking 
th  Mr  ships  and  blowing  up  the  defences.  On  the  9th  the  Allies  look  j  ossession  of  the 
place,  which  they  found  in  a  runious  condition.  On  the  17th  of  October  Kinbum.  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Dnieper,  surrendered  to  the  Allies.  On  the  18th  the  Russians  blew  up  the 
fortress  of  Oczakoff  •  On  the  loth  of  November  the  emperor  Alexander  visited  his  army 
near  Sebastopol.  On  the  nth  of  November  general  sir  William  Codrineton  assumed  the 
command  of  die  British  army  in  the  Crimea.  On  tlie  26th  the  fortren  of  Kars  surrend- 
ered to  the  Russians,  after  a  protracted  and  gallant  defence,  continued  for  several  months 
amidst  severe  privations  ;  general  Williams  and  the  other  English  officers,  liis  comparisons, 
who  became  prisoners  of  war,  were  treated  with  great  kindness  by  the  Russian  general. 
On  the  16th  of  December  Austria  sent  proposals  for  peace,  the  terms  of  which  had  been 
sanctioned  by  the  Allies,  to  the  emperor  Alexander  at  St.  P-terfburjr.  On  the  iglh  the 
united  kingdom  of  Sweden  and  Norway  joined  the  alliance  of  the  Western  Powers. 

LEGISLATION.    Session  18&  19  Victgri.*. 

Cap.  «7.  An  Ad  to  amend tht  Laws  reMin^  to  the  Stamp  Duiits  en  Nerospafert^ 
mnd  to  provide  /or  ike  transmission  by  post  0/  printed  Periodicals  and  Pnblicaiions, 
By  this  Act  the  stamp  duty  was  removed  except  for  purposes  of  transmission  by  post. 
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C&p.  88.  ToftcU&atg  iht  ErectwH  tf  DtmOingAotuis  f»r  th*  ^^orhmg  Chsses  in 
Scotland.  Granting  powers  under  supervision  for  small  Associations  to  hold  land  tod 
build  houses  suitable  tor  the  working  classes. 

Cap.  xi6.  For  the  better  Prevention  cf  Diseases.  In  case  of  any  endemic,  epidemic, 
cor  contagious  disease  occurring  in  any  part  c£  England  the  Privy  Council  and  the  Gene- 
ral Board  rf  Health  are  entpowered  to  issue  rules  and  directions  lor  the  removal  of 
nuisances^  the  speedy  interment  of  the  dead,  for  house  to  house  visitation,  the  dispensing 
vf  medicines^  &c.,  the  expenses  to  be  paid  out  of  the  rates  or  funds  administered  by  the 
local  authorities. 

Cap.  J 20.  For  the  better  Local  Management  of  the  Metropolis.  By  this  Act  the  con- 
struction of  sewers,  and  such  matters  as  cannot  be  effected  by  parisheA  singly,  are  confided 
to  a  board,  the  members  of  which  are  elected  by  the  various  parishes  contained  in  the 
metropolitan  district. 

Cap.  J26.  For  diminishinr  expense  and  delay  in  the  Administration  0/  Criminal 
yttstiee  in  certain  cases.  Offenders  charged  with  simp]e  felony  where  the  thing  stolen 
does  not  exceed  5^.  in  value,  may  be  dealt  with  summarilv  by  a  police  maeistrate,  if  they 
consent ;  aod  if  the  value  exceeds  p.  it  may  be  so  dealt  with  00  ^e  offeikler  pleading 
guilty  ;^if  he  does  not,  the  case  must  go  for  trial. 

Cap.  13a,  For  faeiliUUing  the  Erection  o/Dvtellin^kouses  for  the  Working  Classes, 
This,  with  some  variation  in  detail,  is  for  a  similar  purpose  to  that  for  Scotland,  stated 
above. 

Cap.  rss.  For  limiting  the  Liaiiliiv  0/ Members  0/  eertain  yoint-^tock  Com/anies» 
Enables  Joint-Stock  Companies  to  be  formed^  of  which  the  individual  labilities  are  limited, 
J>Bt  they  must  be  rqpsterecU  and  the  word  **  limited,"  must  form  the  last  word  ol  the  name 
%A  the  van^psaxyt  and  must  always  appear  where  the  title  w  given. 

Revenue,  63,815,952/.  ;  Expenditure— Army  and  Ordnance,  15,631,60a/.  ;  Kavy,  t4,« 
'490,105/.  ;  for  ail  purposes,  65,721,755/. ;  Debt,  801,978,763/. 

Exports  of  British  and  Irish  Produce,  95,688,085/. :  total  exports,  1x6,691,300/.;  im- 
ports, 143,542,850/. 

Emi^tion— to  North  American  Colonies,  17,966  ;  to  the  United  States,  103,4x4  ;  to 
Australian  Colonies  and  New  Zealand,  52,30-) ;  to  all  other  places,  3,118:  total,  176,807/. 

Railway  Traffic:  Miles  open,  8,aSo;  number  ol  passengers,  1x8,595,135;  traffic  ro- 
ceipts,  21,507,599/. 

Number  of  Paupers.  T,ox8y«75. 

1856. 

£in.  31.  The  queen,  in  opening  parliament,  announced  that  Russia  had  acoeptetf  as  • 
for  negotiation  the  proposals  tor  a  geneial  peace  put  forth  by  Austria,  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  other  allied  powers. 

Feb.  1.  Protocal  signed  at  Vienna  by  the  represenUtives  of  Russia,  France,  Great 
Britain,  Austria,  and  Turkey,  accepting  the  Austnan  propositions  as  a  basis  for  peace. 

I      Feb,  X.  De^Mtch  from  general  Codrington  announcing  that  the  destruction  of  the  Se- 
bastopol  docks  had  been  completely  effected. 

Feb.  5.  A  new  Order  of  Merit|  "The  Victoria  Cross,**  instituted,  the  decoration  of 
which  is  to  be  conferred  upon  inferior  officers  and  privates  in  the  army  and  luvy  for  dis- 
tinguished gallantry. 

Feb.  7.  The  govemor^general  of  India  announced  by  a  proclamation  the  deposition  of 
the  king  of  Oude,  and  the  annexation  of  his  territory  to  the  British  possessions  in  India. 
The  king  was  allowed  a  pension  of  120,000/.  a  year. 

Feb.  25.  The  Peace  Conferences  opened  at  Paris,  attended  by  the  representatives  of 
France,  Austria,  Great  Britain,  Russia,  Sardinia,  and  Turkey.  Prussia  was  subsequently 
admitted. 

Feb.  29.  Suspension  of  hostilities  in  the  Crimea. 

March  x6.  Birth  of  the  Prince  Imperial  of  France.  On  this  occasion  the  emperor 
issued  an  amnesty  in  favour  of  upwards  of  a  thousand  political  exiles. 

April  25.  The  Queen  reviewed  a  fleet  of  more  than  300  men-of-war  at  Portsmouth. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  review  the  fleet  extended  in  an  unbroken  line  of  anchorage 
for  about  five  miles. 
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April  39.  Peace  with  Russia  officially  proclaiioed  by  a  hexald  in  the  streets  o£  London. 

May  3.  An  amnesty  granted  to  ix)litical  exiles,  in  virtue  of  which  Frost,  Williama, 
Tone<^,  and  Smith  O'Brien,  were  permitted  to  return  to  England.  On  the  nth  of  Novem- 
ber a  free  pardon  w.is  granted  by  the  queen  to  the:»e  i.oiiticjil  offenders. 

M.iy  20.  Public  celebration  cf  the  conclusion  cf  peace.  Magnificent  fire-works  in 
London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin.     A  general  illumination  took  place. 

Jvine  I.  Disastrous  inund.itions  in  France.  For  ihc  relief  of  the  sufferers  subscrip- 
tions were  niiscd  in  England  to  the  amount  of  more  than  40,000/. 

Ju'y  12.   Evacuation  of  the  Crimea  by  the  allied  troops. 

Oct.  8.  Seizure  by  the  Chinese  authorities  d  a  lorcha,  or  small  trading  vtssel,  which 
boro  the  Briti:>h  flag.     Thi^  led  tu  hoslilittes  between  Great  Britain  and  China. 

Oct.  13.  Surrender  of  ihe  ciiy  of  Herat  to  the' Persians,  when  the  govcnior  and  bis 
fitni'y  were  put  to  death.  The  Persians  having  thus  violated  a  treaty  to  which  Gmt 
Britain  was  a  party,  war  was  proclaimed  agaiu&t  Persia  at  Calcutta  on  the  ist  cf  No- 
vember. 

Oct.  24.  Canton  attacked  by  the  British,  who  bombarded  it  on  the  3rd  of  November. 

Oct.  27.  Railway  opened  between  Montreal  and  Toronto.  p 

Nov.  22.  An  insurrection  in  Sicily  suppressed  by  the  military. 

Dec.  9.  Bushire,  in  ihe  Persian  Gulf,  taken  by  the  British  expedition* 

Dec.  zo.  Mr.  Sheepshanks  presented  to  the  nation  his  collection  of  dnwiogs  and 
paintings.    The  collection  has  been  placed  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 

Dec.  16.  The  Qneen  went  to  Spithead  to  receive  from  the  representative  of  the  UnitodL 
States  government  the  Arctic  discovery  ship  Resolute*  which  having  been  abandoned  in 
the  ice  by  its  crew,  was  recovered  by  an   Ameri&in  ship,  and  having  been  completely  re- 
paired by  the  American  government,  was  now  restored  to  Great  Britain. 

LEGISLATION.    Sbssiox  19  &  ao  Victoria 

Cap.  47.  An  Act  for  the  Incorporation  and  Regulation  of  Joint-Stock  Compatdei 
and  other  Associations.  One  of  the  most  important  parts  of  this  Act  is  lliat  relating  to 
the  winding-up  of  companies. 

Cap.  64.  To  Repeal  certain  Statutes  not  in  tue,  ri2  statutes,  most  of  them  obsolete, 
but  hitherto  unrepealed,  are  at  once  swept  away. 

Cap.  65.  7'o  encourage  tke  providing  0/  Improved  Dwellings  for  the  La5«urittg 
Classes  in  Ireland. 

Cap.  69.  To  render  more  effectual  the  Police  in  Counties  and  Boroughs  of  England 
and  li^'ales.  This  empowers  the  justices  assembled  in  quarter  sessions  to  adopt  and  eiv- 
force  a  more  general  system  than  had  hitherto  taken  place ;  the  divisional  jTolice  of  a 
county  was  to  be  consolidated,  unless  the  secretary  of  state  authorizes  a  division  :  and 
county  constables  are  empowered  to  act  in  any  borough  within  the  county  ;  and  boroughs 
may  be  consolidated  with  the  county  for  the  purpcaeb  of  police. 

Cap.  83.  To  provide  for  the  beiUr  Defence  of  tke  Coasts  of  ihe  Realm,  and  ihe  more 
ready  Manning  of  the  Navy^  and  to  transfer  to  ihe  Admiralty  ihe  Management  of  the 
Coast  Guard.  The  coast  guard  men  are  to  have  the  privilege  of  making  allotments  of 
wa;<cs,  and  of  pensions,  as  seamen  m  the  navy,  and  the  officers  are  to  have  the  training 
of  the  Royal  Naval  Coast  Volunteers. 

Cap.  98.   To  amend  tke  Laws  relating  to  ihe  Burial  of  the  Dead  in  Ireland'.    This 

establishes  burial  boards  in  Ireland  as  in  England. 

Revenue,  70,26?, 882/. ;  Expenditure — Army,  including  Ordnance,  32,006,603/. ;  Navy, 
19,65^,585/.  ;  for  all  purposes,  88,45.1,385/.  ;  Debt,  82f>.579,798/. 

Exports  of  British  and  Irish  Pro<luce,  115,826,948/1  :  total  exports,  i39>22o,353/.  ;  im- 
ports, 172.544,154/. 

Emiemtion— to  North  American  Colonies,  16,378;  to  the  United  States,  111,837;  to 
Australian  Colonies  and  New  Zealand,  44,584  ;  to  all  other  places,  3,755:  total,  176,554. 

Railway  Traffic:  Miles  ojien,  8,707;  number  of  passengers,  129,347,593;  traffic  re- 
ceipts, 23,165,491/. 

Number  of  Paupers,  1,030,823. 

1857. 

[Thi.s  year  was  remarkable  for  the  Mutiny  of  the  Native  Army 
in  British  India,  which  was  not  finally  subdued  till  1858.     It  may 
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be  convenient  to  give  tlie  events  connected  with  this  alarming  out- 
break under  a  separate  head  in  each  of  these  years,  after  the  gen- 
eral Chronology.] 

Feb.  3.  Parliament  opened  by  commission. 

March  3.  A  motion  pronoseJ  by  Mr.  Cobden  censuring  the  government  for  tlie  wat 
with  China,  was  cairried,  after  four  nights'  discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons,  by  263 
to  247  votes. 

March  3.  Treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  Persia,  signed  at  Paris  by  lord 
Cowicyand  Fcrukli-Khan. 

March  3.  E'.ectiou  of  Mr.  Buchanan  as  president  of  the  United  States  of  North  Amer- 
ica. 

March  13.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  brought  forward  his  budget,  which  coti> 
tained  proposals  for  the  remission  of  taxation  to  the  extent  of  eleven  millions. 

March  14.  Treaty  signed  at  Copenhagen  for  the  abolition  of  the  Sound  dues.  The 
share  of  indemnity  money  payable  by  Great  Britain  was  1, 125,206/. 

March  19.  Prince  Albert,  accompanied  by  the  prince  cf  Wales,  opened  new  schools  in 
Golden  Line,  Birbican-  In  the  course  of  his  answer  to  the  address  presented  to  him, 
he  said,  "  You  have  not  been  content  with  the  bare  attempt  to  force,  )?erh<ips  upon  un- 
willing recipients,  a  boon,  the  value  of  which  micht  not  be  appreciated,  but  you  have 
wisely  sougfit  to  work  upon  the  convictions  of  the  parents  of  the  children  you  wish  to 
benent  by  extending  your  assistance  only  to  those  who,  by  a  smill  contrib\ition  out  of 
their  hardly-won  carnm^,  have  proved  that  they  are  awake  to  a  sense  of  the  vast  import 
tance  it  is  to  their  ofiFspring  that  the  means  of  bemg  fitted  to  pass  successfully  throup^h  lif ', 
And,  by  honest  industry,  to  better  their  condition,  should  be  brought  within  their  reach." 

March  21.  Parliament  dissolved,  and  a  new  parliament  summoned. 

April  ax.  Departure  of  the  earl  of  Elgin  on  a  special  embassy  to  the  emperor  of  China 
kt  Pekin. 

May  5.  Prince  Albert  opened  the  Exhibition  of  Art  Treasures  at  Manchester.  In  ad- 
dressit.p  the  committee,  he  remarked  on  the  **Renerous  feeling  of  mu.u.il  confidence  and 
go(Kl  will  between  the  different  classes  of  society,  of  which  it  [the  Exhibition]  affords  so 
gratifying  a  proof." 

Mav  7.  Parliament  opened  by  conunission.  Mr.  J.  Evelyn  Denison  elected  Speaker 
of  the  House  uf  Commons. 

May  21.  The  House  of  Commons  agreed  to  grant  to  the  Princeas  Royal  an  annuity  A 
8000/.  per  annum,  and  a  dower  of  40,000/.,  on  oocasion  of  her  marriage  with  prince  Fred- 
erick William  of  Prussia* 

June  I.  A  number  of  war-junks  taken  from  the  Chinese  in  the  Canton  river. 

June  22.  Educational  Conference  in  London,  at  which  prince  Albert  presided.  In  his 
speech  he  detailed  some  of  the  statistics  of  the  state  of  education,  but  he  said — **  You  ^11 

Srobably  trace  the  cause  of  our  social  condition  to  a  state  of  ignorance  and  letliargic  in- 
ifference  on  the  subject  among  parents  generally }  but  the  root  of  the  evil  will,  I  suspect, 
be  found  to  extend  into  that  field  on  whicli  the  political  economist  exercises  his  activitv— I 
mean  the  labour  market — demand  and  supply."  He  pointed  out  how  this  acted.  Ot  the 
labourer  he  said — "  His  children  are  not  on'v  his  offspring,  to  be  reared  for  a  future  inde- 
pendent position,  but  they  constitute  part  cf  his  productive  power,  and  work  with  him  fnf 
the  staff  of  life."  He  therefore  exhorted  the  meeting  to  work  ''upon  the  minds  and 
hearts  cf  )»rents^  to  place  before  them  the  irreparable  mischief  which  they  inflict,"  by 
keeping  their  children  from  the  **  right  of  knowledge." 

June  25.  An  order  in  Council  conferred  the  title  of  prince  Consort  on  prince  Albert. 

July  II.  Failun;  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Cable,  the  cable  having  snapped  after  335 
miles  length  had  been  given  out. 

July  25.  Pr.blic  meeting  at  the  Mansion  House,  London,  in  aid  of  the  sufferers  from 
the  Indian  mutiny.  In  the  courae  of  three  months  upwards  of  260,000/.  was  raised  for  this 
purpose. 

Nov.  12.  In  consequence  of  a  severe  commercial  panic,  the  Rovemment  authorized  the 
Bink  of  England  to  extend  its  issues,  which  liad  the  effect  cf  mitigating  the  picb^iure  wyon 
the  money  market,  and  restoring  confidence.  An  estimate  was  made  to  the  effect  tliat  tbs 
atc^re^ate  liabilities  of  commercial  houses,  which  had  f.illcn  duriniK  the  panic,  amounted  to 
about  forty-five  millions  sterling.  At  this  time  there  was  great  distress  iu  the  manufac^ 
taring  districts. 

Kov.  18.  Ambassadors  from  the  two  kings  of  Siam  received  by  queen  Victmia  at  ■ 
Court  held  at  Windsor. 
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Nov.  t9>  Great  distress  in  Rafirland.  About  50,000  destitute  Kafirs  hroiighi  in  aa.  stf- 
vants  to  the  Cape  Colonists. 

Dec.  3.  Parliament  opened  by  the  Queen  in  person,  having  met  at  this  season'chiefly 
for  the  purpose  of  passine  a  bill  of  indemnity,  exonerating  the  government  in  regard  to 
the  permission  given  to  the  Bank  uf  England  to  extend  its  issues  for  the  purpose  of  miti- 
gating the  pressure  of  the  recent  commercial  panic.  On  the  12th  the  rojral  assent  was 
given  to  the  bill  of  indemnity,  and  the  Houses  adjourned. 

Dec.  29.  Canton  taken  by  the  British  forces,  and  Commissioner  Yeh  made  prisoner. 

lNDiA.--Jan.  24.     A  mutinous  spirit  began  to  manifest  itself  among  the  Sepoys  of  the 
East  India  Company's  army  at  Barrackpoor,  Berhampoor,  Luckuow,   Meerut,  and  else- 
where.   The  origin  of  the  aisaffection  was  said  to  be  the  use  of  cartridges  made  up  in 
paper,  which  had  been  greased  with  a  mixture  of  cow*s  fat  and  hog's  lard — a  c(»nposition 
offensive  to  the  Hindoo,  who  regards  the  cow  with  religious  veneration,  and  also  to  the 
Mahommedan.  who  looks  upon  the  hog  with  abhorrence.     On  the  loth  of  Mav  the  mutiny 
broke  out  at  Meerut,  from  which  place  the  insurgents  marched  to  Delhi,  where  on  the 
nth  bcine  joined  by  several  native  regiments  they  proclaimed  the  king  rf  Delhi  as  Em- 
peror, and  massacred  many  of  the  English   resioents.     Lieut.    Willoughby  bi?w  up  the 
magazine,  and  made  his  escape.     On  the  aoth  general   Anson  arrived  before  Delhi  with  a 
small  force  of  British  and  native  troops.     On   the  27th  general   Anson   died  of  cholera, 
which  also  struck  down  his  successor,  sir    H.  Barnard.     General   Reed,  who  tcolc  tbo 
command  on  July  ah,  was  obliged,  from   ill-health,  to  transfer  it  to  general  Wiljton,  oa 
the  22nd.     General  Nicholson  having  arrived  with  reinforcements,  I^hi  was  taken  by 
assault  on  the  14th  September,  the  fight   being  continued  in   the  city  till  tl^  20th.    The 
British  lost  about  1,200  killed  and  wounded.     General  Nicholson  died  on  the  23rd.    Tha 
native  troops,  at  Lucknow,  broke  out  in  mutiny  on  the  3  ist  of  May.    They  were  dispersed 
by  the  troops  under  sir  Henry  Lawrence.     On  the  5th  of  June  the  Europeans  at  Alla- 
habad, were  besieged  in  the  fort  by  the  mutineers.     The  small  British  force  in  Cawnfore 
were  in  like  manner  hemmed  in,  and  were  compelled   to  surrender  to  Nana  Sahib  on  the 
26th  of  June,  general  Wheeler  having  died  on  the   21st  from  a  wound    received  in 
making  a  silly  on  the  previous  day.     The  English  were  embarked  in  boats  on  the  Ganges, 
to  be  conveyed  to  Allahabad,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  surrender.     They  were  fired 
upon  with  cannon,  many  boats  were  sunk,  and  those   persons  who  got  on  shore  were  cut 
down.     Colonel   Havelock,   who   had  arrived  at    Calcutta  frcm   the  Persian  Gulf  on  the 
17th  June,  was  immediately  despatched,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  in  command 
01  the  troops  intended  for  the  relief  of  Cawnpore.     On  the  ist  of  July  geiieral  Havelock 
left  Allahabad  with  a  force  of  2.000  Europeans  ;  on  the  16th  he  defeated  Nana  Sahib  be- 
fore Cawnpore  ;  and  on  the  17th  entered  the  town.     On  the  19th  he  ngain  defeated  Nana 
Sahib  at  Bithoor.     At  Lucknow,  in  a  sortie  against  the  Sepoy  besiegers,  on   the  2nd  of 
July,  sir  Henry  Lawrence  was  wounded,  and  cied  on  the  4th — maior  Banks  took  he  com- 
mand, and  held  possession  of  the  Residency  and  fort.     On  the  xstli  general  Neill  defeated 
the  mutineeis  at  the  Pundoo  Nuddee,  south  of  Cawnpore.     On  tl»e  16th  Nana  Sahib  mar> 
dered  the  women  and  children  who  were  in  his  custody  at  Cawnpore,  aixi  fiimg^eir 
bodies  into  a  wide  and  deep  well.     On  the  same  day  general  Havelock  gained  his  ninth 
victory,  between  Cawnpore  and  Lucknow.    On  the  25th  of  September  he  reached  Luck- 
now with  2.500  troops,  and  relieved  the  Europeans  besieged  in  the  Residency.   On  the  a6^ 
he  forced  the  mutineers  to  abandon  their  entrenchments.     On  the  3rd  of  November  sii* 
Colin  Campbell,  who  had  been  appointed  commander-ir.-chief  of  the  army  in  India  on  the 
nth  July,  and  left  London  for  Calcutta  on  the  lath,  arrived  at  Cawnpore.     On  the  17th 
of  November  he  delivered  the  Europeans  from  their  confinement  in  the  Residerc}*,  which 
was  evacuated  by  the  23rd.    On  the  2jth  of  November  sir   Henry  Havelock  died,   eight 
days  after  he  received  the  tidings  of  his  having  been  created  a  Knight  Ccmmander  uf  the 
Bath.     On  the  6th  of  December  sir  Colin  Campbell  defeated  the  Gwalior  Contingent,  and 
on  the  8th  sir  Hope  Grant  also  defeated  them  higher  up  the  Ganges. 

LEGISLATION.     SassiON  20  &  at  Victorl«. 

Cap.  j;.  Ah  Act  to  Amend  ike  Act  0/  the  16  <^  17  VicUtria^  ca^.  95,  to  ntbstHmie  m 
certain  Cases  other  Punishment  in  lieu  of  Transportation.  No  offender  in  future  to  be 
sentenced  to  transportation,  but  persons  under  sentence  of  penal  servitude  may  be  sent  to 
places  beyond  sea,  the  Privy  Council  appointing  the  places  ;  and  magistrates  may  com* 
mi t  convicts  whose  licences  are  revoked  to  penal  servitude  in  any  convict  prison. 

Cap.  14.  An  A ct  to  amend  the  Joini'Stoch  Companies  Act,  1856.  Much  of  this  Act 
relates  to  the  duties  of  officials,  but  it  also  enacts  that  where  more  than  20  persons  are  en- 
gat;ed  in  partnership,  and  are  not  registered,  each  is  declared  separately  liable  for  the 
debts  of  the  firm.  When  a  winding-up  order  has  been  obtained  against  any  company,  the 
liquidator  may  obtain  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  any  shareholder  whom  he  nnay  have  rei^ 
•pn  to  suspect  of  being  about  to  abscond  or  to  oooc«ai  his  property,  and  his  books,  ps^pei% 
moneys,  aiiKl  other  property  may  be  seized. 
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Cap.  48.  T9  make  BeUtr  Previstonf&r  the  Care  and  EdittMiioH  e/  Vetgrafd^Desii^ 
iuie  and  Disorderly  Children^  and  for  the  Extension  of  I ndmstrini  Schools.  Parents 
may  be  compelled  10  pay  towards  the  support  of  their  child  a  sum  of  not  more  than  31. 
per  week. 

Cap.  54.  To  make  better  Provision  for  the  Punishment  of  Frauds  committed  by 
Trusteesy  Bankers^  and  other  Peihons  intrusted  with  Property.  After  detailing  the 
various  frauds  enacted  against ;  as  appropriating  property,  making  false  statements  with 
inteat  to  deceive  ;  keepmg  fraudulent  accounts,  &c.,  the  ofiFencfer  is  declared  liable  to 
penal  imprisonment  for  three,  or  bv  impnsoDmeDt  with  or  witboat  hard  labour  for  two 
years,  of  by  fine  as  the  court  shall  airect. 

Cap.  71.  For  the  Regulation  of  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Lunatics,,  and  for  the 
ProvtsioHy  Maintenance^  and  Reflation  of  Lunatic  Asylums  in  Scotland,  Privato 
asylums  are  to  be  licensed  ;  distnct  asylums  are  to  be  provided  in  the  large  towns,  aud 
Commissioners  to  be  appointed  who  are  to  inspect  and  make  ao  annual  report. 

Cap.  73.  7*19  render  more  eJJ^ectual  the  Police  in  Counties  and  Burght  in  Scotland. 
This  Act  in  effect  is  for  organizing  a  general  police  in  Scotland,  which  hatd  previously  been 
only  locaU. 

Cap.  77.  To  amend  the  Laws  relating  to  Probate  and  Letters  of  Administration  in 
Engfitna,  This  important  Act  removes  tne  jurisdiction  in  all  such  matters,  from  the  Ec- 
clesiastical Courts  to  a  Special  Court  instituted  by  this  Act ;  cap.  79,  was  a  similar  Act  for 
Irelaod. 

Cap.  8}.  An  Act  for  more  effeetuaUy  Preventing  the  sale  of  Obscene  Boohs,  Pictures^ 
Prints^  and  other  A  rticles.  On  information  given  upon  oath,  magistrates  may  issue 
search  warrants,  authoriaing  the  use  of  force  in  the  day  time,  in  order  to  search  the  sus- 
pected premises. 

Cap.  8$.  To  amend  the  Law  relating  to  Divorce  and  Matrimonial  Causes  in  Eng^ 
land,  1  iiis,  like  cap^  77,  removes  all  such  matters  from  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  to  a 
Court  especially  appointed,  of  which  the  Judge  holds  (he  same  office  in  the  Probate 
Court,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Chief  Judges,  and  the  senior  Puisne  J[udgeft  of  the  Law 
Court%  may  sit  with  him  ;  and  in  suits  tor  annulling  marriage,  applications  for  new  trials, 
Ac.,  they  must  be  heard  by  three  or  more  Judges,  the  Judge  of  die  Probate  Court  being 
always  one. 

Revenue,  79,3^4,069/.  :  Expenditui'e '  -Anny,  ao>8iiya4>/. ;  Navy,  23,459,0 la/. ;  for 
dl  objects,  7«»37«»S33/.  i  Debt,  834,722,963/. 

Exports  of  British  and  Irish  Produce,  132,066,107/.  •  ^"^^  of  e3q;>orts,  146,174,301/. ; 
imports,  187,844,441/. 

Emigration — to  North  American  Colonies,  a  1,001 ;  to  the  United  States,  126.905  ;  to 
Australian  Colonies  and  New  Zealand,  61,348 ;  to  all  other  places,  3,72 1 :  total,  212,875. 

Railway  Traffic  :  Miles  open,  9,094 ;  number  of  passengers,  139,008,888;  tnffic  receiptSi 
a4»'74f6ic»/. 

Number  of  Paupers,  979,117. 

1858- 

Jan.  14.  An  attempt  was  made  to  assassinate  the  Emperor  and  Empress  of  the  French 
by  an  explosion  of  hand  grenades.  The  Emoeror  and  Empress  escaped  unhurt,  but  five 
persons  were  kiMed,  and  aboot  sixty  woondea.  For  this  attempt  five  peivons  were  tried 
and  convicted,  of  whom  two,  Orsini  and  Pieri,  were  guillotined  at  Paris. 

Jan.  25.  Marriage  of  the  Princess  Royal  of  England  with  prince  Frederick  William  of 
Prussia,  in  the  Chapel  of  St.  James's  Palaoe. 

Jan.  31.  Completion  of  the  launch  of  the  Great  Eastern  steam-ship,  the  commencement 
havmg  been  made  about  three  months  previously. 

Feb.  10.  The  blockade  of  Canton  raised. 

Feb.  22.  Lord  Pa!merston*s  Cabinet  resigned,  in  consequence  of  an  adverse  vote  (234 
to  2  f  5)  of  the  House  of  Commons,  proposed  b^  Mr.  Milner  Gibson,  expressing  regret  that 
her  Majesty's  government,  previously  to  inviting  the  House  to  amend  the  Taw  of  con- 
•piracy.  had  not  made  some  reply  to  tne  despatch  received  from  the  French  government 
dbited  Jan.  20th,  i8<S.  On  the  rettrement  oil  viscount  Palmerston  the  carl  of  Derby  was 
entrusted  with  the  formation  of  a  Ministry.  The  new  Cabinet  was  constituted  as  follows  : 
— Earl  of  Derby.  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury :  marquees  of  Salisbury,  President  of  the 
Comicil ;  lord  CKelmsford,  Lord  High  Chancellor ;  earl  of  Hardwicke,  Lord  Privy  Seal ; 
Rt.  Hon.  B.  Disraeh,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer;  Rt.  Hon.  Spencer  Walpole,  Secre- 
t<uy  oCid^Hior  Home  Affairs;  earl  of  Malmesbury*  Foreign  Secretary;  Rt.  Hon.  sir 
E.  B.  Lytton,  Colonial'Secretary ;  major^enferal  FKU,  Steretllrt  fbr  ^^v ;  eari'of  Bllfen- 
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borough,  Preftidentof  the  Board  o£  Control ;  Rt.  Hon.  sir  J.  S.  Paldogtoo,  First  Lonl 
of  the  Admiralty  ;  Rt.  Hon.  J.  W.  Henley,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  ;  lord  John 

Mannenii  President  cf  the  Board  of  Works. 

March  14.  A  ]^roclamation  was  issued  by  the  Governor-General  of  India  to  the  pcoplQ 
of  Oude,  threatening  confiscation  of  the  lands  cf  such  talookdliars  as  do  not  submit  to  the 
government.  This  proclamation  was  disapproved  by  lord  Ellenborough,  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Control^  and  the  publication  in  ilii»  country  cfli is  despatch  to  the  goremor- 
general  upon  the  subject  led  to  lord  Ellenborough's  wilharawol  from  tlie  Cabinet. 

March  15.  Lord  Malmesbury,  the  Foreign  Secretary,  laid  on  thctab^eof  the  Hou%  cf 
Lords  the  correspondence  that  had  taken  place  between  her  Majesty's  government  since 
itB  accession  to  oiice  and  tlie  French  govcrnmcnti  and  said  that  the  correspondence  had 
concluded  in  alJ  hon^tur  and  good  feeling  on  both  sides. 

March  30.  Conference  at  Shantrhai  cf  the  representatives  of  Great  Britain,  France, 
Russia,  and  the  United  States.  The  reply  of  the  Chinese  government  to  the  coromuni- 
c.itions  cf  the  ambassadors  being  considered  unsatisfactory,  it  was  resolved  to  proceed  to 
Tien-tsin. 

Miy  15.  Massacre  nf  the  English  and  French  Consuls,  and  about  20  other  Europeans, 
at  Jeddah,  tlie  port  cf  Mecca. 

Mnv  20.  Arrival  of  the  British  and  French  expediticm  at  Tier.>tsin,  after  having  cap- 
tnred  the  Pei-ho  forts. 

Miy26.  Treaty  rf  Tien-tnin  concluded  between  the  Chinese  government  and  Great 
Britain,  represented  by  the  earl  cf  Elgin.  Separate  treaties  with  the  Chinese  were  made 
by  France,  Russia,  and  America. 

Ju!y  23.  Jeddah  bombarded  by  the  British  ship  Cyclops,  and  again  on  the  5th  of 

August. 

Au?j.  5.  Tile  Queen  and  Prince  Consort  visited  the  emperor  Napoleon  at  Cherbourg 
on  occasion  cf  the  opeRiiig  (  f  the  Napoleon  Docks. 

Aug.  12.  The  c^rl  cf  Elt^in  landed  at  Jeddu,  the  capital  of  Japan,  and  negolbted  a 
favourable  treaty  with  the  Emperur,  which  was  signed  on  the  26tli. 

.4ue.  22.  Congratulatory  r  essage  seat  by  (jueen  Victoria  to  president  Buchanan  by  the 
Atlantic  Telegraph  and  responded  to  in  a  friendly  manner  by  the  president.  The  tele- 
graph ^oo"'  rrased  to  transmit  messages,  and  the  efforts  made  to  effect  a  communication  by 
telegrap).  bsiwccn  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Atlantic  have  been  unsucotesful. 

S'vu  I.  Ti"  Enst  India  Company's  govemmenc  transferred  to  the  Crown  by  Act  of 
Parliamt .  1,  which  was  announced  throughout  India  by  a  royal  proclamation  on  the  tst  of 

Novcnibei. 

India. — On  the  2nd  of  January,  sir  Colin  Campbell  defeated  the  rebels  at  Futteh* 
ghur,  and  established  an  artillery  depot  there.  On  the  Z9th  the  first  party  of  ladies  and 
children,  and  of  sick  and  wounded  officers  from  Lucknow,  arrived  at  Calcutta.  They 
landed  under  a  royal  salute  amid  the  cheering  of  several  hundreds  of  Europeans.  On  the 
>9th  Saugor,  in  Central  India,  which  had  been  invested  by  the  rebels  for  upwards  cf  six 
months,  was  relieved  by  sir  Hugh  Rose.  March  2.  Sir  Colin  Campbell  commenced  the 
siege  of  Lucknow,  takfng  possession  of  the  Dilkoosha  palace  and  park.  On  the  19th 
Lucknow  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British,  the  rebels,  to  the  number  of  ^0,000,  seeking 
safety  in  flitfht.  On  the  i:^th  of  April  the  garrison  of  Azimghur  was  relieved  by  sir  £. 
Lugard.  On  the  tsth  of  M.iy  sir  Hope  Grant  deieaied  the  rebels  a^  Nawabgunge,  near 
Lucknow,  and  on  the  a.^rd  the  strong  fortress  of  Calpee  was  taken  by  sir  Hugh  Rose.  On 
the  19th  of  June  sir  Hugh  Ruse  re-took  Gwalior  from  the  rebels,  and  reinstated  the 
Maharaja  Sindia  in  his  capital  and  possessions. 

LEGISLATION.    Sbssion  24  Si  aa  Victor!.*. 

Cap.  26.  An  Act  toaboiish  tht  Property  Qualification*  pf  Members  of  ParliamenL 
Repealing  all  the  Acts  requiring  a  property  qualificaiiou  for  a  member  of  Parliament. 

Cap.  48.  To  substitute  on*  Oath  for  the  Oaths  of  Allegiance^  Supremacy^  and  Ah- 
juration  ;  and  for  tht  Relief  of  her  Majesty  s  Subjects  professing  the  Jewish  Religion, 
Preserves  the  form  of  oath,  allows  Quakers  to  *'  affirm  "  instead  of  *'  swear  ; "  and  Jews 
to  omit  the  words,  "  on  the  faith  of  a  Christian.'^ 

Cap.  49.  To  provide  for  the  Relief  of  her  Majesifs  Subjeds  professinx  the  Jewish 
Religion.  This  Act  admits  Jews  to  sit  in  Parliament,  but  they  are  restricted  from  present- 
ing to  any  ecclesiastical  benefice,  and  from  holdingr  the  offices  of  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  or  High  Commissioner  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland. 

Cap.  90,  To  r^gulaie  tht  Quaiificatioms  ^  Practiiiontrs  m  fiMicino  eutd  S^gery^ 
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CouTicils  arc  appointed  to  examine   applfcants  as  to  qualifications,  and  on  approval  they 
receive  certificates  cntitlinjj  them  to  practice.    TTie  Act  also  regulates  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicianr.,  and  the  College  cf  Surgeons  ir  London,  and  ether  medical  colleges- 
Cap.  91.   To  ettable  yoint'Stack  Banking  Comptnies  to  h;  formed  on  the  Principe  of 
Li*n.tcd  Liability.     R^i^als  so  mucli  iif  a  f:inncr  Act  as  prevented  the  formation  of  such 
Companies ;  bnt  only  on  condition  of  not  issuing  notes  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Cap- 9>  To  provide  for  the  Covtrtimetit  0/ British  Columbia,  By  this  Act  British 
Columbia  was  constituted  a  dlstiitct  colony.  , 

Cap.  JO'S.  For  tht  better  GorternmetU  0/ htdia.  This  Act  transferred  tlie  Goveni- 
ment  cf  Indi.\  from  the  Board  of  Director*  to  her  Majesty  with  a  new  secretary  of  state  for 
its  management. 

Expenditure— Army.  1^,405,850/. ;  Navy,  10,590,000/. ;  forall 


Rsvenue,  67.SSr,5n/.  ;  Expcnditure- 
objicts,  03, 128,859/.  f  Debt,  826,13:4,640/. 


Jan.  30. 
thilde,  dauj 


Expoits  of  British  and  Irish  Produce,  116,608,756/.:  total  exports,  139,782,779/.;  im- 
ports, *i64,53j,8j2/. 

Emi:?ration— to  North  American  Colonies,  9,704  ;  to  the  United  States,  59,716;  to 
Australian  Colonics  and  New  Zealand,  39,395  ;  to  all  other  placer,  5,351 :  toiii],  113,973k 

Amount  of  Gold  imported  from  Australia,  9,064,763/. ;  total  imported,  22,793,126/.  • 

Railway  Traffic  :  Miles  open,  9,543  :  number  cf  passengers,  139, 193,699  ;  traffic  re- 
ceipts, 23,956,749/. 

Number  cf  Paupers,  1,037,967. 

1859. 

Jan.  9,  The  Go^veraor-General  of'  India  published  decrees  constitntimc  the  Punjaub  ft 
-Ueutenant'^ovcmorship,  and  ordering  the  genenil  disannsDg  of  Upper  Inaia.  ? 

Jan.  25.  At  th.sdate  the  cntifc  pacification  cf  Oude  was  reported. 

[an.  30.  Prince  Napoleon,  cousin  c£  th^  emperor,  married  at  Turin  to  Princess  Cl^ 

jghter  of  tlic  Ving  of  Sardinia. 

Feb.  3 .  Parliament  opened  by  the  Queen  in  person. 

Mirch  t.  Mr.  Walpn'e  and  Mr.  Henley  stated  to  the  House  of  Commons  their  reasons 
for  withdrawing^  ft'o:n  Inn]  Derby's  government  on  account  of  some  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Reform  Bill  proposed  by  the  Government. 

March  31.  The  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  oa  the  .government  Reform  pilI, 
which  bad  continued  for  several  days,  terminated  in  the  defeat  of  ministers  by  a  majority 
ji  330  against  991  votes. 

April  iS.  Tantia  Topee,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  executed  at  Seeprea 
by  sentence- of  a  court-martial. . 

April  19.  Parliament  dissolved. 

June  7.  Qiieen  Vicioria  opened  Parliament  in  person.  On  the  address  in  answer  to 
ihe  Queen's  Speech. the  ministers  i«e*e.  left  in  «  minority  of  13.— ihfc  votes  beinjj  323  to  3  lo 
— and  in  consequence  resigned  the  office.  Viscount  Palmer&ton  was  entrusted  with  the 
i«;nrn»tion  of  a  iic#  Cabinet.  The  niAidsury,  as  arrapfc^  by  hi<9,  wa.«  as  foUuw:!-:^  Vis- 
count Pahners^oi),  First  ifonl  of  the  Treasury  ;  .earl  <iranvilie,  President  of  ilie  GoUt^cil ; 

lord  Campbell,  L<    '"' 

W.  £.  Gladstone, 

of  State  for 

Colonial  Secretary  ; 

C.  Wood,  Secretary 

Hon. 

Righ 

Presi< 

Lancaster. 

June  25.  The  aliied  forces  accompanying  the  English  and  French  ambassadors  tothj^ 
Chmese  court,  being  obstructed  in  their  passage  up  the  Pei-ho  river,  on  their  way  to  Pekioy 
attempted  to  force  their  wayi  but  were  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  about  450  men. 

Aug.  13*  Parliament  prorogued  by  commimoDt 

Oct.  30.  For  several  months  a  large  proportion  ol  the  workmen  empiojed  in  the  Biiild- 


kiitiia  ,     i\}\\x  jwmi    A>ua9,..j.    ».-wi«;iK>i     t^«\,ii:iafy   ,    UUKC     Ul     A'«CWV«9UV| 

Right  Hon.  §idncv   Herbert,  Secretary  for  War  ;  Right   Hon.  sir 
for  India  ;  duke  (»i   JTomerset,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  ;  Right 


*  Xhs  Imports  ol  bolUoa  were  not  rsgliMrel  at  ths  CusMm  BoiaN  waHI-ISM.) 
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in  tndes  of  the  metropolii  cootiniied  on  ttnkt,  thdr  demand  bdng  chiefly  for  the  ee* 
twiishment  of  nine  hova%  as  the  time  of  a  workins  day :  much  disteess  prerailed  in  die 
fimilies  of  the  workmen.  Many  of  the  employers  Having  adopted  the  rule  of  payment  by 
the  hooTi  the  men  gradually  returned  to  work. 

Italy.  On  the  i5t  of  January,  the  Emperor  of  the  French  at  hii  new  year's  day  re- 
ception of  the  foreign  ambassadors,  said  to  M.  de  Hubner,  the  Austrian  representative : — 
"  I  regret  that  our  relations  with  your  government  are  not  so  good  as  thev  were«  but  I  re- 
quest you  to  tell  the  emperor  that  my  personal  feelings  for  him  have  not  changed.**  These 
wordi  reported  in  the  newspapers  caused  a  great  sensation  throufchout  Eurofw.  On  the 
foth  the  king  of  Sardinia,  in  opening  the  Piedmonteae  Chambers  in  Turin,  said  :~**  The 
horiion  in  wnidi  the  new  year  rises  is  not  perfectly  serene.  .  .  .  While  we  respect 
treaties,  we  are  not  insensible  to  the  cry  ofgrief  which  reaches  us  from  so  man^  parts  of 
Italy.'*  On  the  iith  of  February,  Count  Cavour,  the  Piedmontese  Prime  Minister,  in  a 
speech  to  the  Turin  Chamber  of  Deputies,  chai)g;ed  Austria  with  assuming  an  offensive 
attitude  towards  Sardinia  by  placing  large  bodies  of  troops  along  the  frontier.  On  the 
tTth  lord  Cowiey  arrived  at  Vienna,  as  an  envoy  from  the  British  government,  with  a  view 
to  mediate  between  the  Austrian  government  on  the  one  hand,  and  France  and  Sardinia 
on  die  odier.  This  mission  was  unsuccessful.  On  the  ist  of  April  the  French  govern* 
meot  decided  to  send  an  army  of  60,000  men  to  the  Sardinian  frontier.  On  the  iqih  the 
Austrian  government  sent  an  t$Uimalum  to  the  Court  of  Turin,  requiring  Sardinia  to  dis- 
arm immediately^  and  to  disband  the  Italian  volunteers.  Three  dajrs  were  allowed  for  an 
answer.  Sardinia  rejected  this  tdtimatumt  and  Great  Britain,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  pro- 
tested against  the  conduct  of  Austria.  France  proceeded  to  prepare  for  war.  ^  Peaceful 
revolutions  took  place  on  the  STth  in  Tuscany,  and  on  the  31  st  at  Panna,  provisioaal  fnr' 
emments  bein^  formed  in  both  cases.  On  the  30th  the  Austrian  army  crossed  the  Ticino. 
On  the  20th  of  May  the  French  and  Piedmontese,  under  the  command  of  the  emperor  Na- 

Kleon  and  Victor-Emmanuel,  defeated  the  Austrians  at  Montebello.  On  the  17th  Gari- 
Idi,  at  the  head  of  the  Italian  volunteers,  took  possession  of  the  city  of  Como,  a^er  de- 
feating the  Austrians  in  several  en^gements.  On  the  30th  the  emperor  of  Austna  put 
himself  at  the  head  cf  his  army  at  Verona.  On  the  3ist  the  Austrian  army  w.is  defeated 
bv  the  Sardinians  at  Palestro.  On  the  ist  of  June  the  French  troops  occupied  Novara. 
On  the  4th  was  fought  the  battle  ol  Magenta,  in  which  the  Emperor  of  the  French  001^ 
manded  the^  Imperial  Guard  and  the^  Zouaves.  The  Austrians  were  defeated  with  im- 
mense loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners.  On  the  5th,  Milan  and  on  the  7th  Pavia, 
were  evacuated  by  tne  Austrian*.  On  the  8th  the  emperor  Napoleon  and  Victor-Em- 
manusl  entered  Milan  in  triumph.  On  the  aand  the  Austrian  army  retreated  acroes  the 
Mincio.  On  the  24th  the  battle  of  Solferino  took  place,  in  whidi  the  Austrians,  i7o»oooiii 
number,  were  commanded  by  the  emperor  Francis-Joseph,  and  the  allied  French  and  Sar- 
dinians, numbering  about  isoooc^  by  the  emperor  Napoleon.  The  battV,  which  lasted  from 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  eight  at  night,  was  attended  with  enormous  slaughter.  An 
armistice  was  a(;reed  to  on  the  8th  of  July,  and  on  the  nth  a  personal  interview  took  place 
■t  Villafranca,  between  the  emperors  of  France  and  Austria,  who  came  to  an  agreement  as 
to  the  terms  of  t^eace.  The  treaty  of  Peace  was  siened  at  Zurich,  on  the  nth  November, 
by  the  representatives  of  Austria,  France  and  Sardinia.  On  the  tSth  of  November  Gen- 
end  Garibaldi  pvhlished  a  proclamation  to  the  Italians,  intimating  his  withdrawal  from  the 
service  in  consequence  of  the  obstacles  placed  in  his  path  by  the  demanda  of  a  cxaf ty 
policy,  but  exhorting  the  Italians  to  rally  round  Victor-Emmanuel. 

LEGISLATION.    Session  a*  ft  s3  Vicromj*. 

Cap.  a7.  An  Act  iofacUitmU  Grmntt  ofLtmd  I0  be  mad*  near  F9pideu»  Placet/^ 
the  Use  o/reKnUitfd  Recreation /er  AdnOs,  and  as  Play-grotrnd*  /er  ChiUren.  £n* 
abling  lands  given  for  such  purposes  to  be  held  by  trustees,  empowering  corporations  and 
parishes  to  grant  lands,  for  the  purchase  or  maintenance  of  which  personal  property  of 
not  more  than  1000/.  in  value  may  be  bequeathed. 

Oip.  3i.  To  amend  and  ex^aiu  ike  Act  0/  the  6  Gee,  TV.  ca^.  1*9,  to  repeal  the 
Laws  relating  to  ike  CemSinaiien  0/  Workmen^  and  to  make  otkrr  Provision  in  Hen 
tkereo/l  AMows  workmen  to  unite  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  their  waires  or  other  mat- 
ters, peaceably  and  in  a  reasonable  manner,  and  without  threat  or  intimidation,  direct  or 
indirect,  but  not  to  break  or  to  induce  another  to  break  any  contract. 

Cap.  56.  To  amend  tke  Act  ^&*f>  fVm.  IV,  cat.  63,  relating^  to  Weights  and  Julias' 
ures.  Imperial  standards  are  to  oe  furnished,  and  inspectors  appointed  in  counties  and 
towns,  who  are  to  examine  beams,  scales,  weights,  and  measures ;  false  ones  being  sub- 
ject to  fo  feititre  and  fine.  Owners  of  markets  are  to  provide  such  articles  for  genenu  use, 
and  to  have  their  accuracy  tested  at  least  twice  a  year. 

Cap.  66.  Par  repdating  Measures  used  in  the  Sale  o/Geu»  A  general  Actby  wlUdi 
inspectors  are  appointed,  and  meters  are  to  be  examined  and  stamped,  and  no  meter  to  be 
eoiiudcMd.l<«at.«ialflK«^W<i4»  ... 
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B«Mniia,  65»477»>W< ;  SxptndHure— Army,  tu^^i^tii,  ;  Navy,  9^2 15,487/. ;  for  all 
flNMtt»  60,147,914/* ;  Debt,  8a3,994»MQ^- 

Exports  <rf  British  and  Irish  Produce,  130,411,  529/. :  total  exports,  1551692,795^1 ;  im- 
ports, 179,182,355^ 

Emigration— to  North  American  O>lomes,  6,689  >  to  TTnited  States,  70,303  ;  to  Ans- 
tralian  Colonies  and  New  Zealand,  31,013  ;  to  all  other  places,  12,427:  toul,  120,432. 

Amount  of  Gold  imported  from  Australia,  8,624,566/. :  total  imported,  22,297,698/. ; 
ttported,  18,081,139/. 

Railway  Traffic :  Miles  open,  10,000  ;  Dumber  of  poaMOgeu,  i49^8o7,s48 ;  traffic  re- 
odpts,  25,743,50a'- 

Number  of  Paupers,  983,837. 

z86o. 

Jan.  24-  Parliament  opened  by  the  Queen  in  person.  The  speech  sUted  that  a  con- 
ference of  the  great  powers  of  Europe  had  been  proposed  with  reference  to  the  affairs  of 
Ilal^,  but  the  conference  had  been  postponed  ; — whether  in  congress  or  in  separate  nego- 
tiation, her  majesty  would  "  endeavour  to  obtain  for  the  people  of  Italy  freedom  from 
foreign  interference  by  force  of  arms  in  thetr  interaai  concerns." 

Feb.  10.  The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  brought  foiwaiJ  his  budget,  which  included, 
aoMMu;  other  measures^  an  extension  of  the  licence  system  to  refreshment  houses  for  the 
mdtoi  wines,  the  abohtion  ol  the  duties  on  paper  ana  numerous  other  articles,  with  the 
income-tax  at  sevenpence  in  the  pound  on  incomes  between  100/.  and  150/.,  ana  tenpence 
in  the  pound  on  incomes  above  150^  a  year. 

March  1.  Lord  John  Russell  introduced  a  bill  to  amend  the  representation  of  the 
people  of  England  and  Wales.  Similar  Reform  bills  were  intiodttced  for  Scotland  and 
Ireund. 

Feb.  12.  By  votes  recorded  on  the  nth  and  lath,  the  people  of  Tuscany  and i1m  Ro^ 
magna  decided  on  annexation  to  Sardinia. 

Feb.  15.  General  rising  of  the  |>eople  of  Sicily  against  the  Neapolitan  government. 

Feb.  24.  Treaty  between  France  and  Sardinia  signed  aX  Turin,  by  which  Savoy  and 
Nice  were  annexed  to  France. 

May  I.  War  between  the  Maoris  of  New  Zealand  and  the  British,  in  oonseqnenoa  of  a 
dispute  about  the  sale  of  some  lands. 

May  3.  Lord  John  Russell's  Reform  bill  was  read  a  second  time  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, after  being  debated  for  four  nights. 

May  16.  Garibaldi's  troops  defeated  those  of  the  kinx  of  Naples  at  Lioppo.  On  the 
17th  Garibaldi  issued  a  proclamation  announcing  that  he  had  assumed  the  reqxMa«hil^y 
or  the  dictatorship  of  Sicily. 

May  21.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  motion  of  lord  Monteagle,  the  Paper  Duties 
Repeal  B31  was  thrown  out  by  193  votes  to  104. 

May  22.  Garibaldi  defeated  the  Neapolitan  forces,  and  on  the  a^  entered  Palaraio* 
On  the  29th  the  ministers  of  the  king  of  Naples  resigned  their  functions. 

June  I.  Armistice  agreed  to  between  Garibaldi  and  the  Neapolitan  troops  in  SicUy. 

June  II.  Lord  John  Rusadl  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons  that,  in  consequence  of 
the  laife  number  of  amendmenta  on  the  pi-oposed  Reform  bill  of  which  notice  had  been 
given,  and  the  lateness  of  the  session,  the  government  had  resolved  to  withdraw  the 

June  23.  The  Queen  ictiewed  18,000  volunteers  in  Hyde  Park, 

July  5.  The  House  of  Commons,  on  the  motion  of  lord  Palmerston,  passed  three  reso- 
lutions in  vindication  of  the  privileges  of  the  House  against  the  recent  aggresrion  of  the 
Lords,  in  throwing  out  the  Paper  Duties  Repeal  Bill,  the  rejecting  of  which,  being  a 
maney  bill,  was  not  within  the  province  of  the  Lords. 

July  9.  The  prince  of  Wales,  accompanied  by  tlie  duke  of  Newcastle,  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies,  embarked  at  Plymouth  on  a  visit  to  Canada  and  the  united  States. 
On  the  rSth  of  Aufrustthe  prince  was  at  Quebec.  On  the  20th  cf  September  he  entered 
the  United  States  on  his  way  to  Washin^on  to  visit  the  president,  travelling  under  the 
title  of  baron  Renfrew.  On  the  15th  of  November  he  landed  at  Plymouth  on  his  return 
home. 

July  f6.  Opaninc;  of  the  fourth  annual  congress  of  the  f ntemational  Sutiatkal  Con- 
gress in  London,  when  the  Prince  Consort,  as  praaidMit,  dalivetad  aa  addiaaab 
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July  21.  Ki\^diidt  France,  ttud  olber  Europeau  powersi«  uoited  iu  *<*ndtng  an  e3_ 
liuu  t  J  byria  to  pruicct  the  lif^  and  propertv  uf  l!.urap«ao>i  <iik1  arrest  Uie  «fiis»Qoaoi 
bloocL  in  the  conflicts  w.iich  inyglu  occur  and  were  suit  threatened  between  the  Dnncs 
sud  the  Maron:tes. 

Aug.  7.  The  Queen  reviewed  ab<fut  ao,ooo  volunteers  in  tl>e  Queen*s  Park,  Edin- 
burgh. 

Aug.  20.  Fuad  Pasha,  the  commissioner  seut  to  Syrii  by  the  »ul Lin,  caused  167  pci^ 
ftnnt  i]Ti]>.icjited  in  the  massacres  in  Syria  to  be  executed  in  Danuitcus,  and  ixtany  otnezs 
to  b^  bcnt  to  Constantinople  to  be  impn:>oned  and  put  to  hard  l.;buur. 

Alt:;.  21.  The  Taku  forts  at  tha  mouth  of  the  Pei-ho  rivrr  nUcn  by  the  British  aad 
Fri  ch  troops,  after  a  determined  resistance  by  ilie  Tartars  forming  tlie  ^  arn.»>on.  The 
a  lies  proceeded  to  occupy  Tien^tsin,  th^  ambassadors  and  the  main  body  of  the  army  going 
on  towards  Pekin. 

Aug.  28.  Parliament  closed  by  commission. 

Sept.  7.  The  king  of  Naples  left  his  capJml  in  a  Spanish  shij)  for  Gaeta.  Ganbal<ii 
entered  Naples  on  the  8th,  accompanied  only  by  his  staff,  and  immediatelv  orpcanized  a 
government.  O.i  the 9th  he  proclaimed  Victo]>EaimanueJ  king  cf  Itay,  aua  on  the  iith 
handed  over  the  Neai>oUtan  fleet  to  the  Sardinian  admiral. 

S:pt.  29.  Ancona  capitulated  to  the  Sardinians.  The  papal  array,  with  their  com- 
mander, general  Lamonciire,  surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of  war. 

Oct.  I.  Garibaldi  defeated  the  Neapolitans  in  the  battle  of  the  Volturao. 

Oct.  34*  Peace  concluded  between  Great  Britain  and  France  on  the  one  hand,  and 
China  on  the  other.  The  allies  were  represented  by  the  earf  of  El  in  and  bnron  Gros; 
China  was  represented  b]r  prince  Kuog,  brother  of  the  emperor.  On  the  5th  of  November 
the  allied  forces  left  Pekin. 

Nov.  7.  The  king  of  Sardinia  entered  Naples,  and  was  received  with  general  enthusi- 
asm.    Oa  the  9th  Garibaldi  retired  to  his  small  property  on  the  little  island  of  Caprera. 

Dec.  13.  Death  of  the  earl  of  Aberdeen,  aged  77. 

Dec.  14.  Message  of  president  Buchanan  to  the  United  States*  congress,  deprecatix^g 
the  threatened  secession  of  the  Southern  states. 

Dec.  aa  Secession  of  South  Carolina  from  the  United  States  of  Noith  America. 

LEGISLATION.    Sbssion  23  &  34  VicTORt>B. 

Cap.  8.  Am  Act  ta  amend  the  Lavt  relating  to  itu  uHlata/ui  AdmimisUrmg  */ 
Poisons,  Admini&terins  poisons  or  noxious  substances  with  intent  to  injure,  a|g(rieve  cr 
aoAoy,  is  /lude  punishable  as  a  misdemeanor  for  three  ycsts,  with  or  without  hard  labor ; 
il  endangering  life  or  causing  bodil v  harm,  by  penal  servitude  for  not  more  than  ten  or  less 
than  three  years.     Persons  indicted  for  the  felony  may  be  convicted  of  the  misdemeanor. 

Cap.  11.  To  amend  the  Law  relating  to  Efidowed  Schools.  Provides  for  the  admis^ 
sion  ex  children  of  parents  not  in  cummiiniun  with  the  Church  of  England,  where  not  tx- 
preasly  required  by  the  endowment. 

*'  Cap.  27.  For  granting  to  Her  Majesty  certain^  Duties  on  iVine  JLicences  and  Ro* 

freshment  Houses^  and  for  regulating  the  licensing  0/  Refreshment  Houses^  and  the 

granting  of  H^ute  Licences.    Licenses  for  the  retailitTg  cf  foreign  wine  to  be  drnnV  on  the 

premises  to  be  granted  by  the  commissioners  of  inland  revenue,  within  certain  limited 

hoitrs,  and  under  certain  regulfttions. 

Cap.  78.  To  flace  the  Employment  of  Women,  young  Persons^  emd  Children  in 
Bleaching  IVorhs  and  Dyeing  iVorksy  render  the  Regulations  of  the  Factory  Acts. 

Cap.  84.  For  preventing  the  Adulterntiov  of  Artie  les  of  Food  or  Drink.  Articles  of 
food  adulterated  with  anything  ]irejuclicial  to  health,  subjects  the  seller,  if  aware  of  it,  to  a 
penalty  rf  5/.  Chemical  analyj^ers  are  to  be  appointed,  and  purchasers  may  have  a  sus- 
I.)ected  article  analyzed  on  payment  of  a  fee  varying  from  zs.  bd,  to  lOir.  bd. 

Cap.  151.  For  the  Regulation  and  hisfiection  of  Alines.  Forbids  die  emplojmient  ot 
boys  under  the  age  of  twelve,  or  not  under  ten,  with  a  certificate  of  having  attendni  school 
for  a  certain  period.     Penalties  are  imposed  for  giving  false  certificates,  and  inspectors  are 

appointed. 

Cap.  154.  To  consolidate  and^mend  tke  Law  of  Landlord  and  Tenant  in  Ireland. 
Several  acts  are  r^iealed,  and  fixtures  df  trade  and  agricalture  erected  by  a  tenant  at  hi^ 
own  expense  are  made  removable,  if  not  injuring  the  freehold.  Compensation  is  to  be 
made  for  the  crops  or  manuring  the  land  on  the  removal  of  the  tenant. 

Revenue,  71,089,669^;  E<penditure--'AnBy,  i4»9is»a43/.  ;  Mavy,  it|8a3,8s9/.  :  ioraO 
objects,  69,503,389^ ;  Debt,  %\%<oT%y\<U% 
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Emignukm*^to' North  Ameiicaa  Coloflies,  9,786  ;  to  United  States,  .B71500;  to  Aus- 
tnUlan  Colonies  and  New  Zealand,  34,302  ;  to  all  other  places,  6,881 :  total,  138,469. 

Amount  of  Gold  imported  from  Australia,  6,719,000/.:  total  imported,  12,584,684/.  ,* 
exported,  10,393*5x3/. 

Railway  Traffic:  Miles  open,  10,433  *,  number  cf  passengers.  163,483,573  ;  traffic  re* 
ceipts,  27,766,623/. 

Number  of  Paupers,  973,255, 

1861. 

Jan.  X.  The  French  government  abolished  the  passport  system  in  respect  of  British 
subjects  travelling  in  France. 

Jan.  3.  President  Buchanan  received  commissioners  from'  Sooth  Carolina,  who  re- 
quested that  the  troo^  shculd  be  removed  from  the  forts  of  the  United  Sutes  in  Charles- 
ton Harbour.  The  President,  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  majority  of  his  Cabinet, 
refused  to  witlidraw  the  troops. 

Jan.  12.  Famine  in  north-western  India,  owing  to  want  of  rain.  Besides  monev 
granted  by  the  government,  and  raised  by  subscription  in  Calcutta,  upwards  of  lOOjCxxv. 
was  transmitted  from  London  and  LirerpooL  the  contributions  of  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  for  the  relief  cf  the  starving  millions  of  the  Indian  rice  country. 

Feb.  4.  The  emperor  Napoleon,  in  opening  the  French  Lecislative  Chambecs,  invited 
free  discussion  on  the  topics  submitted  to  their  consideration,  and  intimated  that  the 
xuiw^ipapers  would  now  be  permitted  to  publish  the  debates 

Feb.  5.  PiUrliament  opened  by  the  Queen  in  person,  who,  in  the  Roval  speech,  ex- 
pressed her  conc«m  at  the  unhappy  differences  which  had  arisen  between  tne  States  com- 
posing tlie  North  American  Union,  and  her  heartfelt  wish  that  these  differences  might  be 
susceptible  of  a  satisifactory  ad)ustment. 

Feb.  14.  Gaeta  surrendered  to  the  Piedmontese  pene'ral,  Cialdini,  after  suffering 
severely  from  the  prolonged  siege  and  bombardment.  The  ex-*<.ing  and  queen  cf  Naples 
left  the  harbour  on  boardthe  French  ship  Mouette. 

Feb.  26.  Mr.  Bruce  took  up  his  residence  at  Pekln  as  BritiJih  plenipotentiary  at  the 
Chinese  Court. 

April  8b  The  decezmial  census  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  taken  this  day. 

I  England  and  Wales 20,061,735 

a  Scotland 3,061,3*9 

3  Ireland S»7^»543 

4  Islands  in  the  British  Seas i43>779 

Annyf  Navy  and  Merchant  Seamen 303.413 

Total 29»334f788 

The  males  and  females  numbered  in   each  case  as  follows :  (i)  9,758,852  males  iind  xo,-' 
302,873  females  ;  (2)  1,4^7,015  m.  and  1,614,314  f-  i  (s)  2»8o4,96i  m.  and  2,059,582  f.  ;  and 
(4)  66u^Q4  m.  and  77,385  x.  ;  the  total  consists  of  141380,634  of  the  one  sex,  and  14,954,* 
154  of  tne  other. 

April  8.  Disturbances  in  Warsaw,  in  which  in  a  few  days  about  a  thousand  persons 
were  killed  and  wounded  by  the  Russian  troops. 

April  15.  The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  brought  forward  his  budget,  in  which  he 
proposed  to  reduce  the  rate  of  income-tax  from  io</,  to  gd.  in  the  pound,  to  aboli:>h  the 
paper  duties,  and  to  re-enact  the  existing  duties  on  tea  and  sugar  for  one  year. 

April  15.  Proclamation  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  the  new  president  of  the  United  States,  calling 
out  tne  militia  of  the  several  states,  and  summoning  an  early  session  of  congress,  to  meet 
on  July  4th. 

April  18.  At  Harpf^r's  Ferry  the  commissioners  of  the  Federal  povemmenl,  being 
pressed  by  a  sunerior  force,  destroyed  the  armoury,  the  arsenal,  and  15,000  stand  (  f  arms, 
and  retired  to  Pennsylvania. 

April  29.  In  Xhz  House  of  Lords  it  wis  stated  by  lord  Wodehouse  that  h«»r  M.n'sty's 
government  had  decided  not  to  intrude  advice  or  counsel  on  the  govemment  cf  the  United 
States ;  but  that  lord  Lyons,  the  British  ambassador  at  Washington,  had  been  instructed 
to  exprMson  eyfwf  fitting  occasion  the  earnest  desire  of  her  Majesty^  goverament  that  the 
di£fereiices  between  the  North  and  the  South  might  be  amicably  arranged*  ■ 
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A|inl  39^  JctfOTaon  Dttria,  |iic»idettt  ol  th«  Cooftdnrnte  Stmtm,  Mftk  a  BMni^  to  the 
Confedtnite congress  respecting  the  war  with  the  Federal  States.  In  this  message  h»^ 
Doonoed  that  a  pennanent  coostitiUion  of  the  Conlederate  States  had  been  ratified. 

May  3.  Messages  from  _  the  Queen  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  tntnnated  her 
majesty's  sanction  to  a  marriage  between  the  princess  Alice  and  prince  Louis  of  Hesae. 
On  the  6th,  Parliament  voted  to  the  princess  Alice  a  dower  of  30,000/.  and  an  auuiuity  of 
6,000/. 

June  I.  Death  of  Count  Cavour,  prime  minister  of  Victor-Emmanuel,  king  of  Italy. 

June  to.  Repul^  of  the  Federal  American  troops  by  the  Confederates  at  Great  Bethel, 
between  James  river  and  York  river. 

July  4.  The  Federal  American  congress,  in  extraordinary  session,  authorised  the  em- 
ployment of  5oo,cxx>  Volunteers,  and  voted  a  supply  of  500  million  dollars  to  carry  on  the 


July  SI.  The  Federal  army  beaten  by  the  Confederates  at  BulFs  Run,  near  Manassas 
Junction,  after  nine  hours'  severe  fightii^* 

Aug.  6.   Parliament  prorogued. 

Oct.  25,  Death  of  Sir  James  R.  G.  Graham,  Bart,  aged  69. 

Nov.  8.  The  "  Trent,"  West  India  mail  steamer,  which  left  Havannah  on  the  yth, 
was  boarded  by  the  "  San  Jacinto,"  United  States  man-of-  war.  commanded  by  captain 
Wilkes,  and  four  passengers — Messrs.  Slidell  and  Mason.  Confederate  commissioners  to 
London  and  Paris,  with  their  secretaries — were  forcibly  abducted,  the  commander  of  the 
"  Trent  *'  and  tlie  Admiralty  agent  in  charge  of  the  mail  energetically  protesting  against 
the  outrage,  which  they  had  no  power  to  prevent 

Nov.  JO.  Earl  Russell,  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs — ^having  received  informa- 
tion on  the  arth  of  the  seizure  of  the  Confederate  commissioners  on  board  the  "  Trent,** 
—despatched  instructions  to  lord  Lyons  to  demand  the  restoration  of  the  four  pKsengers 
taken  from  the  "  Trent  **  by  captain  Wilkes.  On  the  13th  of  Dec«mber  the  first  draft  d 
troops  was  sent  off  from  this  cotmtry  for  Canada,  followed  by  several  detachments  in  the 
next  ten  days.  On  the  a/th  of  December,  Mr  Seward,  the  American  secretary  ol  state, 
inlormed  lord  Lyons  that  the  four  prisoners  would  be  cheerfully  given  up  b^  the  United 
States  government,  which  had  not  authwised  or  sanctioned  the  act  of  captain  Wilkes  in 
capturine  them.  They  were  accordinj^Iy  given  up  to  lord  Lyons  on  the  and  of  January, 
tJB63,  and  sent  by  him  immediately  to  England. 

Dec.  14.  Death  of  the  Prince  Consort  at  Windsor  Castle,  in  his  43rd  year. 
LEGISLATION.    Session  24  &  25  Vxctori;b. 


Cap.  14.  AnActtogratUeiddUumal/anlUkt/or  4$p99Utng  Smudl  Sa9mg;tat  It^ 
Urisi,  with  ikt  ucurity  of  Uu  Govtrnmtnt  for  tkt  d»u  RfptwmuU  $hfr«c/.  xhis  Act 
enables  a  depositor  of  any  amount  not  less  than  a  shilling  to  arposit  his  savtnf^  in  any 
money-order  office,  which  he  may  withdraw  from  any  other  oftce,  and  which,  while  it  re* 
mains,  receives  an  interest  of  2%  pwr  cent,  per  annwn. 

Cap.  47.  Tofaeilitatt  the  Consiruction  and  ImprcvtmerU  of  Harbomrt^  hy  aidkor- 
izing  Loans  to  Harhom'  am/Jbor^us,  to  abolish  Pauinf^  ^'^  and  for  other  ^itr^osts. 
The  chief  ptuposes  are  to  abolish  tolls,  unless  facilities  are  afforded  to  equalize  the  dues 
on  foreign  ships  with  those  of  British,  and  to  abolish  passing  tolls. 

Cap.  55.  To  amend  tho  Law*  regarding  the  Removal  ef  the  Poor^  and  the  Comlri- 
hUiono/ Parishes  to  the  common  Funds  in  Unions.  Reduces  the  power  of  removing 
poor  persons  to  a  residence  of  three  years  without  receiving  parish  renef .  The  contribu^^ 
tisn  of  iKurishes  to  the  common  fund  is  to  be  computed  on  the  rental,  and  not  on  the  pay- 
ment to  its  own  poor.    A  similar  Act  was  passed  lor  Ireland.  (Cap.  76.) 

Cap.  109.  To  amend  the  Laws  relating  to  Fisheries  0/ Salmon  in  England.  This 
ensures  the  preservation  of  salmon  in  English  rivers  by  many  detailed  precautions. 

Cap.  1 1 7.  To  plttke  the  EmjUoymeni  of  Ji^omenj  young  Persons^  Youths,  tu$d  Children 
in  Lace  Factories  under  the  Regulation  of  the  Factory  Acts. 

Cap.  133.  To  amend  the  Law  relating  to  Agricultural  Dr amaze.  Enables  parties 
to  join  in  effecting  drainage  that  could  not  be  accomplished  by  individuals. 

Cap.  134.  To  amend  the  Law  relatitsg  to  BanhruUcy  and  Insolvency*  Abolishes  the 
Courts  of  the  Commissioners  of  Bankruptcy  and  the  Court  of  Insolvency,  and  enacts  the 
course  of  procedure  before  new  judicatures. 

Revenue,  70,283,674/. ;  Expenditure^Army,  18,013,896/.  \  Navy,  13,331,668^  ;  for 
■U  objects,  72,792,059/. ;  Debt,  818,048,896/. 

Bxportaol  British  and  Iri^  Produce,  ias,ioa,8i4/  :  total  exportu^  ■s9^a,49Vi ;  im^ 

ports,  ai7,485,oa4A 
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Etttoalkm  to  Klivth  Amencui  CokMiics,  ii»707 ;  to  United  States,  49,764 ;  to  Aii»- 
tialiaQ  Colonies  and  NewZeaUmd,  33,738 ;  tu  all  otner  places,  5,561 :  total,  91,770. 

Amount  of  Gold  imported  from  Australia,  6,331,225/.  .*  total  imported,  12,163,937/.  ; 
exported,  11,238,372^ 

Railway  Traffic  :  Miles  open,  10,869:  number  of  passengers,  173,773,218  ;  traffic  re- 
ceipts, 28,565,355/. 

Number  of  Paupcrsy  1,019, 539* 

1862. 

Jan.  5.  Garibaldi  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  Rifle  Association  of  Genoa,  and  ad- 
vised the  members,  in  a  letter,  "  to  hasten  to  prepare  themselves  to  take  up  arms,  for  the 
moment  was  approaching  when  they  would  have  to  give  fresh  proofs  of  thetr  valour." 

Feb.  33.  The  Greek  insurgents,  who  hod  for  some  time  held  poeaession  of  Naopliai 
capitulated  to  the  Greek  Government. 

March  1.  The  earl  of  Elgin  arrived  at  Calcutta  to  succeed  earl  Camniag  as  Govemoiw 
General  of  India. 

March  4.  President  Lincoln,  in  a  message  to  the  Federal  congress,  proposed  a  plan 
for  co-operation  with  the  Slave  States  for  tlie  cradual  emancipation  of  slaves  by  means  of 
pecuniary  compensation.  It  was  approved  of  by  the  House  of  Representartivea  on  March 
JO,  by  88  votes  to  3 1,  and  by  the  Senate,  on  April  3,  by  3a  voles  to  10. 

March  8.  The  Merrimac,  Confederate  iron-clad  war-steamer,  attacked  the  Federal 
fleet  at  Newport  News,  and  disabled  and  sunk  several  vessels.  The  Monitor,  Federal 
iron-clad  steamer,  arrived  in  the  evening,  and  on  the  following  day  maintained  a  close 
fight  with  the  Merrimac  for  several  hours,  the  contest  ending  in  a  drawn  battle. 

March  9.  A  meeting  nf  300  Italian  delegates  held  at  Genoa,  at  which  Garibaldi  pre- 
sided. On  the  t2th  the  Provisional  Committee  received  a  warning  from  the  Government 
to  be  calmer  in  tone,  or  the  authorities  might  find  it  necessary  to  suppress  the  association* 

March  21.  Garibaldi  received  at  Milan  with  enthusiastic  cries  of  "Rome  and 
Venice." 

March  25.  The  Pope  pvonoonced  an  allocution  in  fevour  of  the  temporal  power  of  the 
papiacy.  At  the  same  time  the  canonisation  commenced  of  twenty^three  martyrs,  who  had 
been  put  to  death  in  the  Philippine  Islands  in  the  sixteenth  century.  It  lasted  till  June  9, 
and  was  attended  by  upwards  of  200  prelates  and  about  6000  other  ecclesiastics. 

March  25.  The  Italian  Government  oi-dcied  the  amalgamation  of  the  southern  army, 
consisting  principally  of  Garibaldi*s  volunteers,  with  the  regular  troops. 

March  27.  The  prince  of  Wales  arrived  at  Cairo.  He  subsequently  visited  Jerusalem 
and  other  places  in  the  Holy  Land. 

April  6.  Battle  between  the  Federals  and  Confederates  at  Pittsburg  Landing. 

May  3.  The  Tac-ping  rebels  in  China  defeated  with  great  loss.  On  the  aist  Ningio 
was  taken  by  the  Imperialists. 

May  25.  The  Federal  American  troops,  under  general  Banks,  defeated  at  Winchester 
by  the  Confederates,  who,  however,  had  to  abandon  Corinth  on  the  a9th. 

Jane  19.  The  Federal  House  of  Represenutivet  passed  a  bill  confiscating  the  slaves  of 
rebels. 

July  I.  Marriage  of  the  princess  Alice  to  prince  Louis  of  Hesse-Darmstadt. 

Jrfy  10.  Freedom  of  the  city  of  London  presented  to  Mr.  Peabody,  for  his  mtmificent 
gift  of  ;CiS°>o<»  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  of  London. 

August  3.  A  proclamation  issued  by  Garibaldi,  addressed  to  the  young  men  in  his  army, 
exhorted  them  to  be  ready  for  an  approaching  combat  against  "  arrogant  foreign  op- 
pressors." A  proclamation  from  Victor  Emmanuel  followed,  warning  the  young  men  of 
Italy  ajrainst  being  led  into  a  dangerous  and  disloyal  course  of  action  by  illusions,  *'  for- 
getful of  the  duty  of  gratitude  due  to  our  best  allies." 

August  20.  Garibaldi  took  possesMon  of  the  town  of  Catania  in  Sicily.  On  the  lut 
4he  Italian  government  prochitmed  Sicily  in  a  state  of  siege. 

August  25.  Garibaldi  landed  in  Calabria.  The  royzl  troop»  were  matched  agMnst 
Kim,  and  on  the  29th,  after  9  skirmish  at  A^romonte,  m  which  he  and  his  son  Menotti 
Wtn  wounded,  both  were  taken  prisoners,  and  conveyed  to  Spetia. 

Atieust  JO.  The  Federal  American  army  under  g^nen^l  Pope  defeated  a  second  time  at 
Bt»D*»  yjnby  the  Cmfederates.  Oenenl  Pope  retired*  ?&d  took  uj^  a  poalUon .okv  Ai^^ir 
loBrHelKbts,  nttr  WiMBngton. 
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Sept.  8.  At  this  datr » in  24  Poor-Law  Unions  in  the  cotton  ditttktMr  there  were  t40»- 
165  persons  receiving;  ouiHloor  relief,  at  a  cost  of  7,93a/*  per  week.  Xbe  pauperism  in 
lheb<i  dirtricls  Jinoiiiitcd  ti»  7*3  i>er  cent,  of  ihe  t-utirc  i.opuUtion. 

Sept.  17.  The  0»r.federa»"  arm v defeated  by  pencral  M*Clellan  at  Antietaxn,  after 
several  previous  encciunters  in  which  it  had  been  worsted,  and  forced  to  evacuate  Mar>'« 
land,  into  which  it  had  advanced. 

Sep.  32.  President  Lincoln  isi^ued  a  proclamation  declaring;  all  slaves  to  be  free  after 
Jan.  1,  1S63,  whose  owners  maybe  in  insurrection  against  the  Federal  Government  at  that 
date. 

Oct.  ^.  Riot  in  Hvdc  Park  between  the  adlierents  of  the  Pope  and  the  sympathizen 
with  Garibaldi.     Several  persons  were  severely  injured. 

Oct  6.  The  King  of  Italy  publishes  a  decree  of  amnesty  for  Garibaldi  and  his  associates 
in  the  recent  rising,  except  audi  as  had  deserted  from  the  royal  army. 

Oct.  13.  The  Prussian  Representative  Chamber  closed  by  the  king  in  consequence  of 
its  refusal  to  vote  a  large  estimate  for  military  expenditure  proposed  by  the  military. 

Oct.  23.  The  Tae-pings,  in  China,  driven  out  of  JCah-sing  by  the  Imperialists. 

Oct.  24.  Peaceful  revolution  in  (yrecce.  King  Otho  had  to  quit  the  kingdom,  and  a 
provisional  government  was  appointed. 

Nov.  7.  The  financial  estimates  rf  Austria  for  1863  were  laid  before  Ihe  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  thus  practically  acknowledging  the  right  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  to 
control  the  finances  of  the  empire. 

Nov.  q.  An  address  !«*nt  to  the  Pope,  signed  by  8943  members  of  the  Italian  c!ei^, 
praying  him  to  give  up  Rome  as  the  capital  (f  the  new  kingdom,  and  to  restore  peace  to 
Italy. 

Nov.  23.  Prince  Alfred  proclaimed  King  rf  Greece  at  Athens,  but  the  choice  declined 
by  the  British  Government,  as  all  the  protectirg  prwers  had  agreed  that  none  of  their 
families  should  accept  the  crown.     He  received  230,000  votes  on  Feb.  3.  1863. 

•  Dec.  20.  From  this  date  the  distress  in  the  cotton  districts  I^egan  slowly  to  decrease. 
Up  to  this  time  407,830/.  had  been  raised  for  its  relief  by  the  Central  Reltef  Fund,  and 
236,026/.  by  the  London  Mansion  House  Fund.  The  number  of  persons  on  the  relief 
books  was  275,000  at  the  lime. 

LEGISLATION.     Session  15  &  a6  Victorxa 

Cap.  8.  To  prevent  the  em^&yment  0/  H^omem  and  Children  during  the  night  in 
certain  o^erettions  connected  toiik  B/enthing  ^v  the  open-air  froeest.  They  are  not  to  be 
employed  in  any  of  the  operations  of  dyeii^,  bleaching,  or  finishiog,  between  eight  in  the 
evening  and  six  in  the  morning,  of  yam  or  cotton  doth,  silk,  woo),  or  Aax,  or  any  mixtofe 
of  thc{n>  in  any  building  where  steam,  water,  or  other  mecliaDical  power  is  used. 


Cap.  I  A.  To  amend  the  Law  as  to  1^' hipping  of  ytmtnile  or  other  offenders.  Tfas 
number  of  strokes  is  to  be  specified,  and  if  the  offender  be  not  more  than  fourteen  years 
old,  thev  ai'«J  rit>t  to  exceed  twelve,  to  be  inflicted  with  a  birch  rod.  In  Scotland  110  one 
Above  sTxteen  is  to  be  whipped  for  theft  or  offences  s^inst  property. 

Cap.  40.  To  carry  into  effect  the  treaty  between  her  hfa^esty  attd  the  United  States 
of  America /or  the  Suppression  o/the  A/ritan  Slave  Trade.  A  mutual  right  of  search 
is  given  withm  certain  hmits,  the  slaves  captured  are  to  be  freed,  mixed  courts  cf  justice 
are  to  be  appointed,  tl|e  captains  and  crews  of  condemned  vessds  are  to  be  given  ap  to 
the  Government  to  which  they  belonr,  as  also  any  other  subjects  found  on  board. 

Cap.  43,   To  provide  for  the  Education  and  Maintenance  of  Passer ^  Children  in 

certain  Schools  and  J nstitut'ons.  Guardians  arc  empowered  to  send  children  front  the 
Ciiion  to  any  prbperly  certified  school,  and  to  pay  for  them ;  but  no  child  to  be  sent  with- 
out the  consent  of  its  parent,  unless  it  has  been  deserted  or  is  an  orphan,  and  no  child  to 
be  kept  against  its  will  beyotid  the  age  of  fourteen. 

Cap.  53.  Tofacilitatt  the  proof  0/  Title  to^  and  the  Conveyance  of.  Real  Estates^ 
This  Act  is  almost  entircl}'  professional,  but  it  establishes  a  registry,  and  the  registration 
is  a  warranty  of  the  title,  except  in  cases  cf  fraud. 

Cip,^  61.  For  the  better  Mana^entcnt  of  Highways  in  England.  This  long  Act  gives 
permis<^ion  to  districts  to  form  a  Board  tor  the  management  c£  the  road,  and  to  levy  a  rate 
on  the  occupiers. 

Cap.  6<^.  For  the  xnf^  keeping  of  Petrolettm.  Not  more  than  forty  gallons  may  be 
kept  within  fifty  vard<^  rf  a  dwelling-house  without  a  licence.  'The  penalty  for  traosgxes* 
sing  the  law  is  20/.  a  day. 

Cap.  68.  For  amending  the  U'ao  retaiing  io  Copyright  in  IVorhs  of  ihe  Fiste  A  rit,  asid 
>r  rg^^fng  the  t&mmissian  of  Fruud  in  the  pridnition  and  stA  ^-smeh  wo^kt.    Hm 
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Actnuunly  aims  atrepretttng  the  reproduction  of  such  works  by  means  of  f^otograpliyi  in 

vio.ation  of  the  rights  of  the  possessors  of  the  origiaals. 

Cap.  79.  To  amend  the  laws  relating  to  Coal  Mines.  "Sn  new  mine  i%  (o  be  opened 
from  the  pa&siiig  of  this  Act,  and  no  existing  tniue  to  be  worked  after  Jan.  i,  1865,  with 
lets  than  two  Miafis,  well  separated  by  natural  strata. 

Cnp.  86.  To  amend  the  law  relating  io  Fraudnlent  Marking  of  Merchandise  *  Every 
f  crson  sclJing  merchandise  with  f(  rgcd  trade  m:irks  is  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding 
5/.  or  less  than  los.  on  eadi  article  so  sold,  besides  the  value  of  ths  article  itself. 

Cap.  93.  For  Embanking  the  north  side  of  the  rruer  Thames  from  Westmituter^ 
bridge  to  Blackfridrs'bridgr,  and  for  making  new  streets  in  and  near  thereto.  This 
marks  the  a)mmencement  of  the  great  improvemenls  that  have  been  inade  anU  are  making 
on  the  banks  of  the  Thames. 

Cap.  114.  For  the  Prevention  of  Poaching.  Constables  or  police  officerK  are  empow- 
ered to  search  any  person  suspected  of  coming  frntn  any  land  where  he  may  have  been  in 
quest  cf  canie,  or  of  having  game  in  his  possession,  or  of  having  a  gun  or  nets  for  the 
taking  of  game.  If  any  such  are  found,  the  offender  to  b<'.  taken  before  justices,  where  he 
may  be  fined  5/.,  with  the  forfeiture  of  the  game  or  such  instruments  for  {Trocuring  gante 
as  may  be  found  in  his  possession. 


Revenue,  69,674,479/.  ;  Expenditure — Army  rmcluding  ordnance),  16,854,290/! ;  Navy, 
i3,^oS,o^a/.  ;  lor  all  purposes,  72,792,059^  In  this  vear  commenced  an  cxpenditiu-e  for 
foruftcations  wliich  is  not  included,  as  it  was  provided  for  by  the  creation  of  terminable 
annuities. 

Exports  of  British  and  Irish  Pmdnce,  123,992,964/.  ;  Total  of  Exports,  166,168,134/. 

Imports,  225,716,976/. 

Emigration — to  North  American  Colonies,  iSj5a2  »  to  the  United  States,  58,706 ;  to 
the  Australian  Colonies  and  New  Zealand,  41,843  ;  to  other  places,  5,146:  totah  121,214. 

Gold  imixjrted  from  Australia,  6,704,753/.  ;  total  imported,  19,003,704/.  ;  exported, 
16,011,963/. 

Railway  Traffic  :  Miles  open,  11,551  ;  number  of  passengers,  180,485,727  ;  traffic  re- 
ceipts, 29,128,558/. 

Number  of  Paupers,  1,084,651. 

1863. 

Jan.  o»  Tlie  British  Legation  at  Rio  Janeiro  having  demanded  in  vain  an  indemnity 
for  the  plunder  cf  a  British  vessel  wrecke'l  on  the  coast  of  Brazil,  and  also  an  apo!ogv  for 
the  imprisonment  of  some  naval  officers  who  were  taken  not  in  nniform,  and  accusea  cf  a 
not,  caused  five  Brazilian  inerchani  vessels  U)  be  seized.  Tbcy  were  given  up  on  an  ui  - 
dertaking  to  pay  the  indemnity  to  be  settled  in  London  ;  the  other  question  was  referred  to 
the  arbitratioti  of  the  King  of' the  Belgians. 

Jan.  14.  The  Prussian  Chambers  opened  their  session  at  Berlin.  The  Kind's  message 
stated  that  their  sanction  would  be  asked  for  expenses  incurred  without  thetr  previous 
sanction,  and  hoped  that  a  mutual  good  understanding  might  be  arrived  at.  On  the  aand 
an  address  was  prepared  and  carried  after  several  days'  debate,  complaining  that  '*  the 
ministers  had  carried  on  the  administration  sif^ainst  the  constitution,  and  without  a  leg?! 
budget."  During  the  debate  the  I'rime  Minister,  count  von  Bismark,  !;aid,  "the  Prus- 
sian ministry  is  quite  different  from  the  English.^  The  latter,  call  it  what  you  will,  is  only 
the  ministry  of  the  parliament,  but  we  are  the  ministers  of  the  King." 

Jan.  22.  The  insurrection  in  Poland  commenced,  in  consequence,  it  is  saidf  of  itsbeing 
discovered  that  the  conscription  taking  p'ace  in  Warsaw,  mi^tead  of  being  carried  out  on 
the  usual  plan,  was  used  to  remove  all  the  voung  ro;n  of  education  suspected  of  liberal 
tendencies.  Tlie  yoimg  men  withdrew  to  the  woods,  provided  themselves  with  arms,  and 
prenared  for  resistance.  The  insurrection  rapidly  spread  :  detached  parties  of  Russian 
soldiers  were  killed  ;  the  railways  were  broken  up,  the  teleeraph  wires  cut ;  and  dividing 
themselves  irro  Fm.iU  parties,  tne  insurgents  were  frequently  successful  in  defeating  de- 
tachments cf  Russian  troops  sent  against  them. 

Feb.  3.  The  King  of  Prussia  replied  to  the  address  rf  the  Lower  Chamber,  refusing  to 
acknowledce  the  right  of  the  people  to  control  the  financial  expenditure  through  their 
representatives. 

March  7.  The  princess  Alexandra  landed  at  Gravesend,  and  was  married  to  the  priiwe 
of  Wales  on  the  loth. 

March  1^.  Lanf  i!^w:c«,  the  principal  leader  of  the  Polish  insui^nts .  whn  luul  been 
preelaiined  dictator  on  fhs  teth,  »fter  tmthlMMItlat  efiC6tiAte»s  ^ieh  the  Russian*  on  tlw 
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rtth  and  1 7th,  mtm  attacked  by  thew  at  Z^goaeie,  and  defeated  after  a  desperate  conteati 
The  insuiigent  force  was  dispersed,  but  Langiewici  and  some  of  hta  adhereBts  escaped 
acroes  the  Austrian  frontier  into  Galicia.  They  were  there  disarmed  and  inipris<nied  at 
Cracow. 

March  18.  Prince  William  George  of  Denmark  was  elected  King  of  Greece  by  the 
National  Assembly,  and  proclaimed  under  the  titie  of  Georige  the  First,  France  and  Eng- 
land approving  of  the  choice. 

March  31.  The  French  entered  PaebU  after  a  bonbardment  of  four  days.  The 
citadel}  with  the  whole  town,  surrendered  on  May  17. 

April  3.  The  Sultan  of  Turkey  left  Constantinople  on  a  visit  to  Egiypt.  He  afmed 
at  Alexandria  on  the  8th,  when  he  declared  that  he  came  but  as  a  guest,  but  be  had  pre- 
viously declared  his  disapproval  at  the  lai^e  grant  of  land  to  the  Snes  Canal  Company, 
and  had  forbidden  forced  labour. 

April  7.  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Atutria  sent  8e|>arate  notes  to  St.  Petersburg, 
remonstiatins;  against  the  cruelties  practised  by  Russia  in  Poland.  On  the  14th  Prince 
Gortschaknff  replied,  ascribing  the  revolt  to  the  revolutionary  principles  with  ^hich 
Europe  was  infested,  and  that  in  England  was  organised  the  conspiracy  which  was  armed 
abroad  to  keep  up  disorder  in  the  empire. 

April  16.  The  German  Federal  Diet  debated  on  the  ordinance  of  the  Kinjg  of  Den- 
mark of  March  30,  by  which  he  gave  a  constitution  to  all  hia  European  dominions  exclu- 
sive of  the  members  of  the  Confederation,  and  bv  which  Holstein  was  to  have  an  inde* 
gndent  army,  and  to  share  with  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  in  the  general  burdens.  The 
iet  would  not  recugpiize  it,  and  protested  agaii}st  the  assumption  of  the  King  tliattiw 
Diet  bad  no  right  to  mterfere  in  the  question  of  the  Duchies. 

April  23.  Prince  Christian  of  Denmark  announced  that  he  accepted  the  crown  of 
Greece  for  his  son  George  ;  and  the  King  of  Denmark  informed  the  Rigsraad  that  the 
ordinance  of  March  30  had  been  opposed  by  the  Great  Powers  of  Germany,  but  that  he 
should  persist  in  his  adoption  of  it. 

^  April  22.  An  earthquake  at  Rhodes  by  which  2000  houses  were  destroyed,  killing  and 
injuring  some  thousands  of  its  inhabitants. 

May  12.  Radama,  King  of  Madagascar,  assassinated,  and  his  widow  proclaimed 
Queen. 

May  36.  Herat  captured  by  Dost  Mohammed  Khan  of  Afghanistan,  who  died  on  Jiroe 
9,  after  which  the  succession  was  contested  by  his  sons.  • 

June  10.  General  Forey  with  the  French  army  entered  the  city  of  Mexico  ;  they  were 
received,  as  was  stated,  with  great  enthusiasm.  The  President,  Juarez,  retired  to  San 
Juan  Potosi. 

June  18.  The  King  of  the  Belgians,  by  his  award  in  the  case  of  the  imprrsonraent  of 
the  British  naval  "Officers,  declared  that  there  was  no  intentional  o£Fence  given  by  the 
Brazilians. 

June  24.  After  a  trial  in  tlie  Court  of  Exchequer  lasting  three  days,  the  case  of  the 
Alexandria,  seized  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  for  an  infringement  of  the  Foreign  En- 
listment Acts,  was  decided  in  favou**  of  the  defendants  and  against  the  seizure. 

July  t,  2,  and  3.  Battle  of  Gettysburg,  in  which  the  Confederates  failed  to  defeat  the 
Federals,  and  were  forced  to  retire  on  the  4th.  On  the  same  day  Fort  Hudson,  on  the 
Mississippi,  after  a  long  siege  was  surrendered  to  the  Federals. 

July  15.  An  insurrection  broke  out  in  New  Zealand,  near  Aoddand.  On  the  X7th 
general  Cameron  had  an  action  vrith  a  lat^ge  foft:c  of  the  natives,  who,  availing  themselves 
of  rifle  pits,  fought  desperately,  but  were  defeated  trith  great  loss.  On  the  22nd  the  native 
settlement  of  Kiri-Kiri  was  attacked,  and  taken  after  a  vigorous  defence.  From  this  time 
the  natives  would  not  meet  the  British  in  the  field,  but  through  July  and  August  continued 
to  ravage  the  province.  The  colonists  rose  in  their  own  defence,  and  within  a  few  weeks 
bad  4000  volunteers  and  militia  under  arms. 

July  20.  Mexico  nrcclaimed  as  an  empire  by  an  Assembly  of  Notables,  with  the  arch* 
duke  Maximilian  as  Emperor.  A  deputation  was  appointed  to  wait  on  him  and  tender  the 
crown. 

Aur.  IS.  In  September,  r862,  Mr.- Richardson  had  been  murdered  in  Jaqian  by  the  at- 
tendants («f  the  prince  of  Satsuma,  and  as  no  satisfaction  could  be  obtained  from  any  of  the 
J:ipano<st;  authorities,  A(frmral  Kuper  had  been  sent  with  a  British  squadron  to  reduce  the 
prince's  fortified  port  of  Kagosima.  On  this  day  the  bombardment  commenced,  whi^ 
was  vic:orous]y  replied  to ;  but  in  two  dajrs  the  fort,  the  palace,  the  arsenal,  and  a  S[ieat 
part  of  the  town  were  reduced  to  nuns,  and  three  steam-ve^els  destroyed.  The  British 
loss  was  two  captains  and  eleven  seamen  killed,  and  thirty-nine  wounded. 

Aug.  17.  The  Frankfort  Congress  of  PrifK(Ba.asMi«bled  at  th»  desire  of  the  emperor  of 
Aascria  to  consider  cf  a  plan  for  the  rriitTBHtrrp  of  the.  federal  -  constitution  of  Gemtay* 
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SmMiackcKikedtQ  appear.    On  Sept.  i  it  was  terminatad  withooi  any  reauit,  although 
the  emperor  hoped  that  a  aecood  Congress  would  be  more  satiaiactory. 

Sept.  3.  A  body  of  700  Fol^a  under  L^ewel  attacked  a  nuieh  siipenor  force  of  the 
Russian  army,  who  were  compelled  to  retreat,  although  the  Poles  had  100  men  killed.  Oq 
the  6th  another  battle  was  fought,  Leiewel  was  killed,  and  the  insurgents,  after  a  gallant 
defence,  had  to  fly  for  refuge  into  Galicia, 

Sept.  7.  Ihince  Gortschakoff  rejected  the  proposal  of  France  for  a  conference  respect- 
ing Poland,  the  welfare  of  which,  he  said,  was,  in  common  with  all  his  other  dominions, 
the  object  of  the  Czar's  devoted  solicitude. 

Sept.  23.  The  Ionian  Assembly  voted  in  favour  of  uniting  themselves  to  Greece, 
tfianked  Queen  Victoria  for  surrendering  the  Protectorship  and  for  the  benefits  conferred, 
and  the  other  powers  also  for  their  reauy  concurrence  in  the  surrender,  but  declined  the 
pecuniary  stipulations. 

Oct.  30.  The  King  of  Greece,  after  having  visited  France  and  England,  arrived  at 
Athens,  where  he  was  enthusiastically  received. 

Nov.  4.  The  Emperor  of  the  French  addressed  the  Sovereigns  of  Europe,  proposing 
a  general  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  questions  now  agitating  their  peoples, 
and  thus  avoiding  war.  It  was  declined  on  the  part  of  England  by  earl  Russell  as  lead- 
ing to  no  praciically  ^ood  result ;  and  by  Austria,  unless  with  a  stipulation  that  there 
should  be  no  territorial  alterations  adopted.    The  project  was  then  abandoned.    On  the 

ah  the  French  Chambers  were  opened  by  the  emperor  who  announced  the  sending  of 
e  proposal  for  a  Congress,  congratulated  them  on  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  ana  on 
the  success  nf  the  armies  in  Mexico  and  Cochin  China,  and  alluded  to  the  distressing 
position  of  Poland. 

Nov.  6.  Czaschkowski,  who  had  maintained  a  desultory  war  against  the  Russians  in 
the  government  of  Radora  in  Poland,  was  defeated  on  this  day,  his  force  dispersed,  and 
himself  taken  prisoner  but  he  died  of  his  wounds  within  a  few  days. 

Nov.  ic.  Frederic  VI.,  King  of  Denmark,  died  aged  5^,  and  was  succeeded  by  Chris- 
tian IX.,  the  father  of  the  princess  of  Wales  and  of  the  King  of  Greece,  in  virtue  of  a 
treaty  signed  in  May,  i8s2^  by  which  the  princess  Christiana  and  the  prince  of  Holstein- 
Augustenburg  resigned  their  claims  in  his  favour  for  a  pecuniary  consideration,  in  order 
to  avoid  a  separation  of  the  kint^dont.  Tlie  treaty  was  signed  on  beha  f  cf  Great  Britain, 
France,  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Russia.  On  the  17th  the  young  duke  of  Kolstein-Augus- 
tenbure  claimed  the  Duchy,  announcing  that  his  father,  who  was  still  alive,  could  not  sell 
his  rights,  and  his  claim  was  admitted  by  the  Frankfort  Diet,  but  his  representative  was 
not  admitted  to  sit. 

Dec.  8.  At  Santiago,  in  Chilu  on  the  last  evening  of  a  lon|:  festival,  in  honour  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception,  inthecnurch  de-la  Compania(a  Jesmt  church)  some  of  the  mus- 
lin drapery  of  the  image  of  the  Virgin  caught  fire.  The  interior  of  the  church, 
with  the  roof,  was  ohieny  of  wood ;  ther»  was  but  one  available  exit,  and  this  was 
at  once  rendered  impassable  bv  the  rushing  crowd  who  choked  the  passafce,  and  in  fifteen 
minutes  sooo  corpses,  mostly  females,  were  all  that  remained  of  the  coK^pegation  inclosed 
within  that  fiery  furnace.  Some  of  the  priests  subsequently  preached  that  all  who  there 
died  were  martyrs,  but  the  government  forbade  any  building  to  be  erected  on  the  site. 

Dec.  24.  The  Saxon  and  Hanoverian  trgops,  acting  under  the  orders  of  the 
Frankfort  Diet,  marched  into  Altona,  and  took  possession  of  it  "  without  prejudice  to 
the  only  temporarily  suspended  rights  of  the  sovereign."  The  Danish  forces  withdrew 
i^thout  effermg  any  opposition^ 

LEGISLATION.    Ssssxon  a6  &  37  VicroRiiB. 

Cap.  13.  For  the  Protection  0/  certain  Gardens  in  Ornamental  Grounds  in  CUiet 
and  Boroughs.  Where  land  lias  been  set  apart  for  tlie  use  cf  the  public,  and  where  trus- 
tees or  other  authorities  neji^lect  to  keep  it  in  proper  order,  this  Act  enables  the  governing' 
corporations  of  the  place  to  take  possession,  and  a  rate  may  be  imposed  for  its  due  mainte- 
nance. 

Cap.  14.  To  amend  the  Law  rioting  to  Post'office  Banks.  Tliis  Act  provides  that 
money  deposited  in  the  Post-office  Savings  Rank  at  one  place  may  be  transferred  at  the 
desire  of  the  depositor,  so  as  to  be  paid  at  anv  other  savings  bank,  and  also  for  the  trsms- 
ference  of  the  deposits  of  the  former  savings  Sanks  to  the  ppst-office  Savings  Banks. 

Cap.  27.  To  amend tMe  Law  reiating  to  Marriages  in  Ireland.  The  details  of  the 
forms  to  be  observed  in  the  civil  celebration  and  rej^istration  cf  Protest.int  marriages  in 
Ireland.  Cap.  90  does  the  same  for  Roman  Catholic  mirriages  ;  and  cap.  11  provides 
for  the  establishment  of  a  registrar-general  and  assistants,  for  the  registration  of  births 
and  deaths  in  Ireland. 

Cap.  41*  To  amend  the  Law  respecting  tkg  Liability  of  InnkeoperSy  and  to  prevent 
c^ttun  Frands  n^o»  them-    No  innkeeiyr  is  to  be  liabU  to  aay  maat  for  the  lo«|  of 
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property,  or  infury  to  goods  (except  horses  or  other  live  animals,  or  carriages)  to  a  grcster 
amount  than  30/.,  unless  expressly  deposited  with  the  said  innkeeper. 

Cap.  44  •  For  tkt furtlur  ttcwr^y  0/  ik*  Persons  »f  Her  Majfstj^s  Subfects/rom 
Personal  VioUnee.  In  awarding  punishments  f  >r  robbery  committed  with  violence,  the 
Court  may  order  any  convicted  male  offender,  in  addition  to  other  punishment,  to  be 
twice  or  thrice  privately  whipped  ;  if  under  16,  a  birch  rod  to  be  used,  and  the  strokes  not 
to  exceed  twenty-five  ;  if  above  that  nge,  the  strokes  not  to  exceed  fifty,  and  the  exAct 
number,  with  the  instrument  to  be  used,  to  be  stated  in  the  sentence. 

Cap.  52.  To  further  rxtrtfi  and  rnikf  cofH^ufsory  the  prfiitke  of  Vaccmaiion  im 
Ireland.  Within  six  months  from  the  time  of  birth  every  child  is  to  be  vaccinatedt  under 
a  penalty  of  \ns.  for  neglect  tf  \\\^  parent  or  guardian.  Rei^istrais  are  appointed,  and  the 
vaccinator  is  to  be  i^id.  A  siraiiar  Act  (cap.  joS)  was  i)assed  for  Scotland,  but  the  pen« 
ahy  fur  neglect  is  here  2ar. 

Cap.  70-  7'o  ykciiitaie  ike  execution  of  PhBHc  H^orks  in  certnm  ntanufttciurin^ 
distrUts  ;  to  author  Ue  for  that  pur  ^se  Advances  of  Public  Money  to  a  limUedmnouni 
u^n  Security  of  Local  Rates  ;  and  to  shorten  the  feriod  for  the  ado/ttioH  of  iJu  Local 
Government  Act  J  185S,  in  certain  cases.  Numbers  of  the  labouring  and  manufacturing 
classes  still  remaminp;  out  of  employment,  the  loan  Commissioners  are  authorired  to 
advance  sums  not  amounting  in  the  whole  to  more  than  i,2o->,ooo/.  to  such  l.,ocaI  Boards 
as  may  wisli  thus  to  effect  sanitary  or  other  works  of  public  improvement.  No  sum 
advanced  to  exceed  one  year's  ratcaole  value  of  the  district  to  be  improved. 

Cap.  124.  For  the  more  effectual  condemsMion  of  MurieUic  Acid  Gas  in  Alkali 
IVorks.  All  works  for  the  manufacture  of  alkali  are  bv  this  Act  compelled  to  take 
measures  for  condensing  and  preventing  the  diffusion  of  tiie  destructive  gas  that  might 
escape.  Inspectors  are  appointed  to  see  that  effective  means  are  used  under  penalties  of 
not  exceeding  50/.  for  a  first  offence,  and  100/.  for  every  subsequent  offence.  Tlte  owner 
to  be  proceeded  ascainst  in  the  first  instance,  but  if  it  be  proved  that  the  offence  wis  com- 
mittea,  without  his  knowledge,  by  a  servant,  he  mny  be  proceeded  against.  No  alkali 
works  are  to  be  opened  until  registered  with  the  inspector. 

Revenue,  70,003,501/.;    Expenditure — Army,  16,204,790/.;  Navy,  11,3370,588/.  ;  for 

all  objects,  69,302,008/. ;  Debt,  817,559,322/. 

Exports  of  British  and  Irish  Produce,  146,602,343/.;  total  of  exports,  195,902,409/. 

Imports,  248,919,020/. 

Emigration— to  North  American  Colonies,  18,083  ;  to  the  United  .States,  146,813  ;  to 
the  Australian  Colonies  and  New  Zealand,  53,054  ;  toother  places,  5,808;  tot.aI,  223,758. 

Amount  of  Gold  imported  from  Australia,  5,995»368^  »  total  imported,  19,142,665/.; 
exported,  75,303»27y' 

Railway  Traffic:  miles  open,  12,322;  number  d  panengeni  104,699,466;  traffic  re- 
ceipts, 3  M  5^  397^* 

Number  of  Paupers,  1,329,136. 

1864. 

Jan.  8.  The  Princess  of  Wales  gave  birth  to  a  son,  who  was  baptized  on  March  10  as 
AllJert  Victor  Christian  Edward. 

Jan.  31.  The  proposal  of  Austria  and  Prussia  that  the  troops  of  the  German  Confede- 
ration should  be  restricted  to  the  occupation  of  Holstein,  and  should  not  interfere  with 
Schleswio^,  having  been  rejected  in  the  Diet  of  Frankfort  by  ten  votes  to  five,  the  two 
Powers  announced  that  they  should  take  th(  matter  into  their  own  hands,  as  parties  to  the 
treaty  c^f  1852,  and  they  summoned  Denmark  to  annul  the  constitution  by  which  Schles- 
wig  Had  been  incorporated  into  the  kingdom.  Denmark  applied  for  time  to  obtain  the 
sanction  of  the  Rigsraad,  which  was  refused,  and  marshal  Wrangel,  at  the  head  of  70,000 
men,  summoned  general  de  Aieza  to  evacuate  Schleswig,  to  which  the  reply  was  tliat  he 
was  ordered  to  defend  it. 

Feb.  12.  The  Kinc  of  .Ashantee  having  made  war  on  the  Fantees(an  African  territory 
under  the  protection  of  tlie  British  at  Cajje  Coast),  who  had  refused  to  give  up  two  fugi- 
tives claimed  by  hi'r>,  governor  Pine  ordered  a  force  to  be  marched  to  repel  and  punish 
the  Ashantees.  The  wet  season  set  in  much  earlier  than  was  anticipated,  and,  without 
seeinsr  an  enemy  or  firinj;  a  shot,  the  force  of  abo\'e  1200  men,  chiefly  coloured  men  offi- 
cered by  Euror>eai>s,  were  prostrated  by  fiver.  The  loss  by  death,  independent  of  the 
suffering  was  fearful,  and  the  remains  of  the  expedition  were  ordered  to  return.  The 
afiair  gave  rise  to  a  sharp  diMrusston  in  Parliament  on  June  17. 

Feb.  23.  The  four  Italians  who  were  arrested  on  the  previous  Dec  29,  duu-ged  «ndi 
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ftn  intention  of  Msftssiaating  the  Emperor  of  th^  French,  tvere  this  day  tried  in  Paris. 
Their  names  were  Greco,  Imperatori,  Tmbuco,  and  Scaglioni.  Greco  and  Trabuco  stated 
that  the  money,  the  explosive  bombs,  and  the  weapons  had  been  furnished  by  Maxriiii 
(who  in  London  denied  It).  The  other  two  plcided  that  they  Ind  been  draw^l  into  the 
conspiracy.  All  were  found  gui'ty.  Greco, -ind  Trabuco  were  sentenced  to  transporta- 
tion ;   Imperatori  and  Scaglioni  to  twenty  ye.ir$'  imprisonment. 

^flrch  fo.  Maximilian  II.,  King  of  Davari.-K  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Lud^ 
wig  II. 

March  ii.  At  nearly  midni^jht  the  t<^wn  of  Sl>effii.'ld  and  its  neighbouriiood  was  over- 
whelmed by  the  bur!>tin%  of  the  large  w^ter  reservoir  at  Bradford.  Wiiliin  the  space 
of  two  or  three  hours  250  human  beings,  from  the  man  of  eightv  to  the  baby  in  anns,  were 
drowned  in  iheir  beds,  or  in  the  attem;>i  to  escape,  or  crushed  beneath  tlie  falling  dwell- 
ings.    The  destruction  cf  property  wa^  immense. 

March  16.  Tlis  King  of  Dahomey  defeated  in  an  attack  on  Abeakutah,  with  a  loss  cf 
1000  killed  and  2000  taken  prisoners. 

April  1.  Garibaldi  lanaed  at  Southampton,  wlierc  he  was  received  with  great  enthu- 
siasm. On  the  I  f  th  he  made  his  entry  iiito  London,  amid  an  immense  crowd,  and  took  ui> 
his  abode  with  the  duke  of  Sutherland  at  Stafford  House. 

April  14.  The  Chincha  Island"*,  of  which  the  guano  had  been  pledged  for  the  security 
of  the  Peruvian  public  debt,  seized  by  a  Spanish  squadron. 

April  i8.  The  Prussians  captured  Dybbol  by  assault,  after  a  siege  cf  nearly  two 
months.  The  Danes  in  their  resistance  lost  nearly  5000  men.  killed,  wounded,  or  taken 
prisoners  ;  but  they  succeeded  in  removing  the  greater  part  of  their  force  to  the  neighbotir- 
ui^  isle  cf  Alscn,  after  which  the  bridge  was  destroyed.  The  loss  of  the  Prussians  was 
estimated  at  2000  killed  and  wounded. 

April  25.  A  conference  on  Danish  affairs  commenced  in  London,  attended  by  the  rep- 
resentatives cf  France,  Russia,  Austria,  Prusr.ia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  the  German 
Confederation.  Tlie  representatives  of  Great  Drltain  were  the  carl  of  Clarendon  and  earl 
Russell.  . 

April  27.  Three  tribes  rf  Caucasians,  having  been  subdued  by  Russia,  commenced 
leaving  the  country  to  the  nambj^r  ti  300,000,  to  take  refuge  in  Turkey.  Through  the 
want  cf  means  of  C(mveyance  to  Trebizond,  numbers  periblied  on  the  shores  of  the  Black 
Sea  :  others  arriving  at  Trebizond  in  crowded  ships,  in  greater  crowds  than  were  expected, 
and  insufficient  means  having  been  provided  for  their  transport  to  places  cf  permanent 
settlement,  f  .>ver  and  sm  dl-pox  broke  o Ji,  and  occasioned  an  enormous  loss  of  life  before 
their  removal  could  be  effected. 

May  6  to  10.  Gonenil  Grant  having  advanced  to  attack  general  L*e,  preparatorv  to 
the  future  advance  upon  R'.chmond,  the  fight  ng  was  continued  from  the  Friday  till  Tuesday. 
\]\e  strusgle  c<n  the  last  day  having  lasted  for  fourteen  hours.  General  Lcc  maintainea 
his  position,  but  the  loss  on  both  sides  was  terrific.  On  Thursday  the  12th,  the  Federals 
asain  attacked  gereral  Lee  nt  Spottsylvania,  where  he  had  taken  up  a  strong  position. 
Here  the  Federals  claimed  the  advantage,  as  they  captured  some  cannon  and  took  some 
prisoners,  but  the  loss  of  life  was  great,  '*  the  men  on  both  sides  falling  like  grain."  On 
the  3otii,  having  been  strongly  reinforced,  finding  he  could  not  dislodge,general  Lee  from 
his  position,  general  Grant  made  a  flank  movement,  and  gained  a  position  south  of  the 
North  Anna  nver,  where  he  was  furiously  attacked  t^  the  Coi;federatc&,  but  maintained 
his  ground. 

June  19.  The  Alabama,  a  Confederate  steamer  which  had  inflicted  enormous  loss  on 
the  Federal  coraroerce,  was  on  this  day  met,  on  leaving  Cherbourg,  by  the  Federal  gun-. 
boat*  Kearsage.  After  an  en j;;agement  lasting  about  an  hour,  the  Alabama,  in  a  sir.k- 
in%  state,  made  for  the  French  coast,  which  she  was^  unable  to  reach.  Captain  Semmes, 
^th  a  portion  of  tlie  crew,  was  picked  up  by  an  English  steam-yacht,  and  landed  at  South- 
ampton. 

June  25.  William,  King  of  Wflrtemburg,  died,  aged  83,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Qiarles. 

June  25.  The  London  Conference  on  Danish  affairs  Iv-ld  its  last  sitting,  Denmark  and 
the  German  Powers  alike  rejecting  the  proposals  cf  the  neutral  mediators. 

Juue  26.  The  Prussians  attacked  and  took  the  isle  of  Alsen. 

Juiytiq.  Nanking  stormed  and  captured  by  the  Im|>erialists,  aidedby  a  disciplined 
force  under  major  Gordon.  The  two  chief  leaders  of  the  Taepings  surrendered  to  major 
Gordon,  stipulating  that  their  lives  slvould  lie  spared  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  Imperialists  ob- 
tained possession  of  them  they  were  executed  ;  upon  which  major  Gordon  withdrew  from 
tlie  service . 

July  it.  At  Petersburg,  neac. Richmond,  a.minc  contaii\ing  seven  tons  of  gunpowder 
yma  sprung,  a  breach  was  made,  and  about  500  of  the  Confederate  garrison  killed.  The 
Ptdcvals  then  nude  an  assault  with  18*000  men,  but  after  a  contest  of  some  hours  were 
forced  tn  retire.  .         --- • 
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Aug.  6.  Tbe  Maori  warhi  New  Zealand  brought  to  a  cdnduMoa  bv  the  imcotiditianii 
•ubmiaaion  of  most  of  the  tribes :  the  revolt  wa«  punished  only  by  the  rorieicure  of  a  snaO 
portion  of  their  famda. 

Aug.  8.  The  statue  of  Daniel  0*ConnelI  installed  in  Dublin  ;  on  the  same  day  hb 
effigy  was  burnt  by  the  Orangemen  in  Belfast,  and  the  ashes  were  buried  with  mock 
solemnity  on  the  following  day.  The  Roman  Catholics  assembled  and  attacked  the  pro* 
cession,  and  from  this  dav  to  the  19th  the  rioting  was  almost  incessant.  The  two  Mictions 
fought  in  large  b^nds.  The  police  were  powerless ;  they  were  pelted  with  stones  and 
driven  away.  Additional  policemen  and  a  military  force  were  sent  tor,  but  sooosoldiers  and 
fooo  policemen  were  unable  to  suppress  the  rioting.  Chapels  and  houses  were  wrecked ; 
and  the  windows  were  broken  thn>ughout  whole  streets.  The  military  had  to  fire  on 
the  crowd,  and  many  of  the  ringleaders  on  both  sides  were  captured.  Before  the  riota 
were  ended  there  w*re  nine  persons  killed,  and  176  wounded  were  attended  to  in  the  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  besides  many  who  received  surgical  assistance  in  their  own  houses. 

Sept.  4.  General  Sherman,  the  commander  of  the  Federal  army  of  the  Potomac,  having 
beaten  the  Confederates  in  several  encounters,  had  at  length  cut  off  the  communications 
of  general  Hood  with  the  South  ;  and  on  this  day  took  possession  of  Atlanta  in  Georgia, 
which  general  Hood  had  felt  himself  compelled  to  abandon.  This  was  a  most  serioosloss 
to  the  Confederates  as  it  contained  the  arsenals,  the  foundries,  and  the  manufactories, 
which  had  chiefly  supplied  the  Confederate  armies  during  the  contest.  General  Hooa 
retreated  towards  Virginia. 

Sept.  IS'  A  treaty  concluded  between  FraiKe  and  Italy,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that 
the  French  troops  should  be  withdrawn  from  Rome  within  two  years,  the  Italian  govern- 
ment undertaking  to  protect  the  Pope  against  any  attacks  from  without,  and  that  Florence 
should  be  the  seat  of  the  Italian  government  On  this  arrangement  becoming  known  at 
Turin,  a  not  broke  out,  which  ^i^'as  promptly  quelled  by  the  military,  but  an  immediate 
change  of  ministry  was  the  consequence. 

Oct.  30.  A  treaty  of  peace  between  Denmark,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  signed  at  Vienna, 
by  which  Denmark  consented  to  surrender  the  Duchies  to  the  two  ]x>wer8,  to  pay  a  huge 
sum  of  money,  and  to  submit  to  a  rectification  of  the  frontiers  of  Jutland. 

Nov.  I.  A  violent  cvclone  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  which  extended  along  the  coast  from 
Calcutta  to  very  near  Madras.  The  waters  of  the  Ganges  were  driven  back  by  the  wind, 
and  Submerged  a  large  oortion  of  the  Sunderbunds  ;  the  island  of  Saucor  was  inundated, 
and  7000  persons  out  of  a  population  of  8500  were  drowned.  At  Masulipatam  the  sea 
broke  into  the  land,  along  a  distance  of  more  than  80  miles^  and  in  some  instances  pene- 
trated inland  for  17  miles,  destroying  villages,  their  inhabitant^  crops,  and  cattle,  and 
filling  up  the  wells.  Tbe  total  loss  01  life  during  this  terrible  nizht  was  estimated  at  not 
lessuian  from  70,000  to  80,000  souls.  On  the  flood  returning  the  number  cf  bodies  of 
men  and  animals  left  behind  was  so  great,  that  but  for  the  exertions  of  the  English 
authorities  in  burying  and  burning  them,  and  providing  food  and  shelter  for  the  unfortu- 
nate survivors,  an  infectiotis  fever  would  have  followed  close  on  the  previous  calamity. 

Dec.  6.  Abraham  Lincoln  elected  President  of  tbe  United  States  for  a  second  time, 
and  Andrew  Johnson  elected  Vice-President. 

Dec.  SI.  General  Sherman,  having  marched  from  Atlanta  in  Geoi]gia  to  Savannah  in 
South  Carolina,  took  possession  of  that  town  without  any  resistance  bemg  made,  general 
Hardee,  the  commander  of  the  Confederates,  retreating,  aa  not  being  strong  enough  to 
resist. 

Dec.  34,  25.  The  Federal  fleet  attacked  Wilmington  in  North  CaroKna,  which  had 
been  the  great  depdt  for  the  blockade-running  vessels  from  the  Bahamas.  After  having 
ineffectually  exploded  on  the  24th  a  vessel  with  21s  tons  of  cunpowder  under  the  walls  of 
Fort  Fisher,  the  outer  fort  which  guarded  the  harbour,  and  bombarding  it  on  the  25th,  a 
party  of  men  were  landed  to  storm  it,  but  they  were  repulsed  with  considerabU  loss,  and 
the  fleet  retired. 

LEGISLATION.    Session  27  &  28  Victori>«. 

Cap.  44.  To  amend  ike  Act  relathtg;  to  Divorce  and  Mairiwiotiial  Causes^  20  <S*2i 
Vict,  ca^.  85.  Where  a  wife  has  obtained  a  protecting  order  from  one  magistrate,  and  the 
husband  or  a  creditor  may  have  applied  for  the  dischart;e  of  such  order,  the  cause  may  be 
heard,  and  ttie  order  discnarged,  oy  the  successor  of  the  magistrate  who  made  the  oitler, 
should  he  have  died  or  been  removed. 

Cap.  47.  To  amend  the  Penal  Servitude  Act.  No  convict  to  be  sentenced  to  a  less 
period  than  five  years,  and  where  any  previous  conviction  has  taken  place,  for  not  less  than 
seven  years.  Corporal  punishment  may  be  inflicted  for  offences  within  the  prison. 
Licences  are  to  be  grantea  in  a  prescribea  form  ;  the  holder  mast  report  hiaDsell  within 
three  day<*  to  the  polke  of  the  locality  where  he  intends  to  reside,  and  once  in  every  three 
months  afterwarn  the  licence  to  be  ^oduced  whenever  called  for  by  a  magiatrata  or 
pblice-officer..     Any  constable  or  police-officer  may  apprehend,  without  a  warrant,  any 
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lirnnMiil  b&lil«r  fcfiaoiiably  auapected  of  a  breach  of  the  cooditioos  endorsed  on  the  licence^ 
and  the  breach  forfeits  the  licence. 

Cap.  ^8.  F»r  ike  exUnsipm.  of  the  Factory  Acts.  With  some  modifications,  the  pro- 
Tisioos  of  previous  Acts  are  extended  to  the  manufacture  of  earthenware  (exccft  bncks 
and  tiles,  not  bring  ornamental  tiles).  lucifer  matches,  percussion  caps  and  cartridges,  the 
emplojrments  of  papervstainiug  and  tustiai;-cutting 


years  to  three. 

Cap.  113.  To  amtttd  the  La'Jiis  relatiw  to  the  Conservancy  of  the  River  Thames^ 
ami  for  the  Purposes  relating^  thereto.  Six  additional  conservators  are  to  be  elected. 
The  right  of  taking  ballast  from  the  Thames  is  taken  from  the  Trinity  House,  and  fpven 
Co  the  Conservators.  Tlie  privileges  of  the  Watermen's  Compocy  are  restricted,  and  cer- 
tificates are  to  be  granted  oy  the  Conservators  to  persons  above  twenty  years  t^f  age,  wlio 
upon  examination  arc  found  capable  of  navigating  lighters  or  steam-boats-  Bargee  navi- 
gated from  above  Teddington  Lock,  and  not  desceiwiag  below  London  Bridge,  are  ex- 
empt from  having  a  licensed  waterman  on  board.  Tlic  Conservatont  are  empowered  to 
regulate  the  tolls  for  steaiii-boats,  and  to  provide  rules  for  fishing-boats  as  to  their  nets 
and  lines.  No  giaveJ,  f  tOMs,  mod,  or  earth,  or  other  refuse  may  be  thrown,  or  so  placed 
as  to  be  carried  by  floods,  into  the  Thames,  nor  any  substance  produced  in  making  ga», 
nor  any  other  offensive  matter,  is  to  flow  iaio  the  Thames,  under  a  penalty  not  exceeding 
ao/.  for  each  offence. 

Cap.  116.  For  wmsking  frovision  for  diatribmitng  the  Charge  of  Relief  of  certain 
ehusee  of  Foor  Farsotu  over  the  tnhme  of  the  Metropolis^  The  expense  of  providing  a 
refuge  for  the  houseless  poor  is  by  this  Act  ordered  to  be  divided  m  certain  proportions 
among  all  the  unions  and  parishes  within  the  metropolitan  district ;  and  proper  wards,  or 
places  of  reception,  are  to  be  provided,  to  be  approved  of  by  the  Poor- Law  Board,  at  the 
mutual  expense. 

Cap.  X17.  To  render  permuerae  the  vu  of  the  Metric  System  of  Wsighis  and 
Measures,    Legalises  contracts  made  under  the  French  decimal  system. 

Rfevenue,  70,3oS,964/. ;  Expenditure  —  Army,  14,723,976/.;  Navy,  ie^85i,596/.  t 
for  all  objects,  67,056,286/.  ;  National  Debt,  813,230,152/. 

Exports  of  British  and  Irish  Produce,  i6o,449,os3^<  ;  total  of  exports,  213,619,614/. 

Imports,  374,953,172/. 

Emigration — to  North  American  Colonies,  i2,72r  ;  to  United  States,  147,04a  ;  to 
the  Australian  Colonies  and  New  Zealand,  40,94a  ;  to  all  other  places,  8, 195 :  total,  jo8,9ook 

Amount  of  Gold  imported  from  Australia,  2,656,971/.  ;  total  bnported,  16,900,951/. ; 
exported,  13.2  79?  739/- 

Railway  Traffic :  Miles  open*  u,7a9 }  number  of  paaaei^en,  a:t9,34Sj664 ;  traflte  re- 
ceipts, 33»9".547'- 

Number  of  Pau|)ei%  i,io3>ta9. 

1865. 

Jan.  13.  On  this  day  the  attack  on  Fort  Fisher,  the  advanced fott  of  Wilmington  Har- 
bour, was  renewed,  and  a  bombardment  continued  until  Sunday,  the  15th,  when  (he  works 
were  stormed,  and  the  |?rrison,  amounting  to  1200  men,  were  compelled  to  surrender. 
The  resistance  was  obstmatc,  and  the  Federal  loss  severe.  Within  a  day  or  two  of  the 
capture,  the  powder  magazine  of  the  fort  exploded,  and  300  of  the  Federal  troops  perished. 

Feb.  15.  The  emperor  of  the  French  opened  the  session  of  the  Legislature  with  a 
spee<ih,  in  which  he  congratulated  them  on  the  increased  probability  of  a  continued  peace, 
with  its  accompanying  prosperity ;  spoke  of  the  withdrawal  cf  the  French  troops  from 
Rome  ;  promised  turtner  progress  in  free  trade  by  a  removal  of  the  French  navigation 
laws ;  an  extension  of  the  powers  cf  ccnununes  ax\d  departments  to  manage  their  local 
affairs  without  the  intervention  of  the  State  ;  to  give  tlie  right  of  proYisionafrelease,  even 
tn  criminal  cases,  with  or  without  bail  ;  and  to  suppress  altogether  personal  arrest  in  civil 
or  commercial  matters. 

Feb.  17.  The  Confederates  were  forced  to  evacuate  Charleston.  Preparations  had 
been  made  for  several  days  preceding ;  all  the  wealthy  inhabitants  had  removed  ;  the 
guns  were  spiked,  military  stores  destroyed,  and  the  troops,  about  t4}Ooo^  retreated  north- 
wards. The  Federals  on  entering  the  town  found  about  aoo  pieces  of  cannon,  and  the 
l{u:U|li9tions  munjur^    ACtfT  they  \qA  obtained  possession,  a  fire  broke  out,  which  de- 
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ttroyed  5000  bales  of  cotton,  and  the  explosion  of  a  dep6c  occurred,  by  w^ich  several 
hundred  lives  were  lost. 

March  II.  j^  strike  of  the  iron-workers  in  North  Staffordshire  «i gainst  a  reduction  of 
wages,  rendered  necessary  by  a  fall  in  the  price  of  iron,  had  taken  place.  An  endeavour 
was  made  to  obtain  the  means  of  resistance  by  those  on  strike  by  allowing  the  workers  in 
other  districts  to  accept  the  terms  of  the  masters  on  condition  of  subscribing  to  their  nip- 
port  ;  upon  which  the  ironmasters  throughout  the  kingdom  agreed  to  lock-out  all  the  men 
unlets  tnose  of  North  Staffordshire  accepted  the  offered  terms.  They  were  refused,  and 
on  this  day  the  lock-out  commenced.  It  continued  till  April  5,  when  the  men  cf  South 
Staffordshire  sulmittcd  to  the  condition  of  not  subscribing,  and  the  works  were  opened. 
It  was  calculated  that  the  total  weekly  wages  amounted  to  lao.ooo/.,  the  withdrawal  of 
which  occasioned  extreme  general  di  .tress,  while  the  foreign  trade  was  interrupted,  acd  to 
some  extent  thrown  into  other  channels. 

March  13.  The  president  of  Paraguay,  F.  S.  Lopez,  addressing  his  council  aizd  deputies, 
stated  that  Brazil  and  the  Argentine  Confederation,  by  their  armed  interfererce  in  the 
domestic  affairs  of  Uruj?uay  and  their  claims  as  to  the  ri^ht  cf  navigation  on  the  Parara 
and  the  Paraguay,  justified  the  commencement  of  hostilities  against  them.  He  bad  teen 
preparing  an  army  and  a  fleet  for  some  time,  and  he  had  fortified  Huraayiti  on  the  Para- 
guay river.  Ear^  in  April  he  invaded  the  province  cf  San  Pedro  in  Brazil  and  Cor- 
rientes,  a  State  01  the  Argentine  Confederation.  As  the  attack  was  unexpected,  he  carried 
all  befqie  him  for  a  time. 

March  20.  On  the  appeal  of  Dr.  Colenso,  bishop  of  Natal,  apainst  the  sertence  of  Dr. 
Grey,  the  bishop  cf  Caj  e  Town,  who  had  deposed  him  from  his  lishopric,  the  Jtidic^al  Cci»- 
mittee  of  the  Privy  Council  decided  that  the  bishop  cf  Cape  Town  h?.d  no  jurisdiction 
over  the  bishop  of  Natal,  and  had,  therefore,  ro  po^f^  ^^  remove  Wm  frcm  his  office,  and 
that  the  proceedings  against  Dr.  Colenso  were  null  and  void  in  law. 

April  2.  The  Federals  under  general  Grant  liavirg  broken  through  the  Confederate 
defences  around  Petersburg!!,  general  Lee  evacuated  loth  Petersburg  and  Richmond,  re- 
treating northwards  towards  Lynchburg,  llius  ended  a  riepe,  which  with  seme  interTU|>- 
tions,  had  lasted  for  three  years.  On  the  9th,  general  Lee,  with  his  army,  surrendered  to 
general  Grant. 

April  14.  President  Lincoln  was  shot  through  the  head  by  an  assassin  while  sitting  in 
|iis  private  box  in  the  theatre  at  Washington.  The  murderer  leaped  uron  the  sta^e,  ex- 
claiming, "  Sic  semper  tyrannis,**  and  succeeded  for  the  time  in  making  nis escape.  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  died  ejirlY  on  the  following  morning.  On  the  same  exTr.ire  a  murderous 
attack  Was  made  on  Mr.  Sewftrd  in  his  own  house,  the  assassin  stabbing  mm  in  several 
places,  killing  one  of  his  servants,  and  fracturing  the  skull  cf  Mr.  Frederic  Seward,  "who 
endeavoured  to  save  his  father.  Andrew  Johnson,  the  Vice-President,  succeeded  to  Mr. 
jLiocolu's  o£Bce. 

April  36.  Wilkes  Booth,  the  assassin  cf  President  Lincoln,  having  been  tracked  to  a 
barn  near  Port  Roy^l,  on  tnc  Rappahannock,  Maryland,"  was  tummcr.cd  to  surrender  by 
a  troo^  of  horse  ,  he  refused,  fired  at  the  sergeant  of  the  troop,  who  returned  the  fire,  and 
shot  him  through  tlie  head,  of  which  Wound  he  diedin  about  three  hours.  Hisccmpanion 
named  Harrold  was  taken  prisoner. 

May  I.  Addresses  of  condolence  for  and  of  horror  at  tht-  crhne  of  the  'as5a««$mation  cf 
President  Lincoln,  voted  in  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons.  On  the  immediately 
following  days  similar  addresses  were  voted  in  public  meetings  in  every  considerable 
town  in  the  Uniied  Kingdom. 

M.T/  10.  Jefferson  Davis,  President  of  the  Confederate  States,  with  his  wife,  sister, 
brother  and  some  fnerobets  of  his  staff,  captured  at  IrwinsviUe,  in  Georgia,  by  a  detach- 
ment of  Federal  cavalryi  The  troops  were  divided  into  two  parties,  the  more  effectually 
to  surround  the  place,  and  prevent  the  escape  of  Davis  ;  but  when  meeting  they  mistook 
each  other  for  hostile  troops,  and  before  the  mistake  was  rectified  two  men  were  killed 
and  several  wounded.    Mr.  Davis  was  placed  in  close  confinement. 

May  32.  President  Johnson  issued  a  proclamation  for  opening  the  blockaded  ports  of 
the  United  States  from  and  after  Julv  i,  except  those  in  the  State  c  f  Texa«;:  ard  on  June 
2,  earl  Ru5sell,  in  a  letter  to  the  Admiralty  Board,  announced  that  the  Cor.feideraies  would 
no  longer  be  recognised  as  belligerents  in  British  ports. 

June  ir.  War  having  been  declared  .igainst  P.iraniav  bv  Br?ril  ard  the  Argentine 
Confederation,  an  army  and  a  fleet  had  been  de«tpatched  to  re'rcl  the  attack  cf  thr  Para- 
guayans, and  to  cirry  the  war  into  th^ir  own  rnnntry.  The  fleet  nTcrded  the  ParanA 
river,  and  on  this  day  were  attacked  bv  th<?  Paracuayan  steamers.  Thf  v  were  repulsed, 
five  out  of  eight  were  destroyed,  and  five  heavily-armed  gun-boats  were  taken. 

June  17.  The  Prussian  Pariiament  was  prorogued.  During  the  Fitlir-:  the  financial 
andmihtarypropojalsof  the  government  had  been  rciected.  and  in  di-^mioslre  them,  the 
minister,  Von  Bismark.  accused  them  of  placing  difficulties  in-  the  way  of  the  nunistrr, 
which  were  detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  the  country  J  tolil  them  that  the  goveRonatt 
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Wi^d  be 'Carn«4 -OQ  in  the  way  indicated  by  itseU,  and  trusted  that  uiUmatelv  the  house 
aad  the^atioD  would  approve  and  thank  the  king  fur  the  course  pursued.  The  President 
of  the  Houtic,  Vou  Grabow,  addre:>siug  the  assembled  representatives,  said  that  the  effort 
to  transform  n  coastitutioD^i  government  into  an  absolute  police  and  nnUtanr  despotism 
had  been  carried  to  the  utmost  hmit,  and  would  be  wrecked  on  th:  loyalty  ci  the  people, 
manifw>sted  by  their  choice  of  constitutional  representatives. 

Ju'y  7.  Mrs.  Surmtt,  Messrs.  Payne,  Azteroth,  and  Harrold,  were  hung  at  New  York, 
after  a  trial  before  a  courtnnartial  which  lasted  for  moi^T  days,  as  guilty  accomplices  and 
conspirators  with  Booth  in  the  murder  of  the  late  Presiaent  Lincoln. 

July  22.  Tnsfrnctions  w?re  issued  by  the  Privy  Council  for  taking  precautions  against 
the  mtrodnction  (;f  cholera  at  the  seaports.  Hospitals -were  formed  at  several  of  them,  to 
which  soain:;n  suffering  from  the  disorder  might  be  immediately  removed  on  their 
arrival. 

August  2.  An  order  wis  i««5u?d  by  the  Privy  Counci',  inchidinta:  regulations  f'>r  guarding 
against  thecitilc  iila^uv,  wliich  had  begu  1  to  spread  miJidfy  and  fitally,  in  consequence  of 
wiiich  another  order  WX5 issued  on  the  nth,  commanding:  the  destniction  of  infected  beastSf 
and  imposing  a  ]>enalty  of  20/.  for  infractions  of  the  regulations.  This  was  followed  by  ether 
orders  appointing  inspectors  at  the  ports  to  examine  foreign  ^ttle«  and  in  country  districts, 
to  insure  the  carrying  out  of  the  orders  in  Council.  On  Sept.  32,  in  consequence  of  the 
plague  having  extended  widely  to  sheep,  a  new  order  was  issued,  by  which  the  previous 
orders  were  made  to  apply  to  all  infected  animals,  the  word. animal  to  include  "any  cow, 
heifer, bull,  bullock,  ox,  c.if,  sheep,  lamb,  goat,  or  swine."  In  October  a  Govenimcnt 
Coramissiou  was  appointed  to  investigate  the  cause  and  the  means  of  repressing  the  dis- 
ease. 

Aug.  n.  All  insurrection  of  the  negroes  in  Jnmaici  broke  out  in  thefrarish  rf  St.  Thomaa- 
ln-thc«Eist,  near  Morant  Biy  The  outbreak  vn^  accompanied  by  some  atrocious  mur« 
ders,  burning  otpruperty,  and  plunder.  Miiitaryiorce  was  rapidly  forwarded.  Governor 
Eyre  took  vcrv  oecided  steps  for  its  repression,  and  iha  insurrecti^tn  waa  extinguished,  but 
accompanied  by  some  circumstances  that  excited  much  discussion  in  England.  The 
^agro  troops  behaved  With  great  f^ithfulixcss  and  courage. 

August  16.  A  navigation  treaty  with  Prussia  was  agned. 

'  '  Aur;^fit  26.  Austria  t.nd  Prussia  communicate  to  the  Dl6t  at  Frankfort  the  results  of 
the  mtcTvicw  al  Gastein  ;  they  were-  -that  the  duke  of  Augustenbur^-Holstein  had  no 
ngfatta  tlus  Duchies  of  Schleswig-Holstein  ;  that  the  King  cf  Denmark  was  the  legal 
rossesbor  ;  and  that  he  hid  rc^i^ned  Ids  claim  to  the  two  Powers  by  the  treaty  of  VieonA* 

They  wou  d  therefore  hold  them  joint. y  for  the  present. 

An:;ust^.  Tho  French  fiJet  arrived  at  Portsmoii^  in  return  for  the  visit  cf  the  Eng- 
lish fl^ct  to  Cherbourg,  and  the  officers  were  indgoificcptly  entertained  by  Uie  Engliab 
officers  and  the  loayor  and  corporation  vi  the  tQwu» .      . 

Sept.  2.  A  deputition  of  upwards  of  2000  inhabitants  of  ScbleswigrHolstein  vi^ted 
Copenbagcp.,  and  wire  received  witli  great  enthusiasm  by  the  Danes. 

Sept.  IS*  T^«  Dublin  police  took  possession  ol  the  office  of  the  Izt'sk  /V<v^newa» 
mper,  andseizu'd  the  persons  found  on  the  premises,  charged  with  bein;^  members  of  the 
Fenian  BroUicrhood  and  engaged  in  treasonable  attempts  rfigainst  the  Governmenu  On 
the  same  day  numoriiiis  .irrests  were  made  in  Cork,  the  persons  arrested  being  charged 
with  tlie  like  offence  ;  b  t  in  their  cases  bail  was  taken  for  their  api>earancc  at  a  su^bsc- 
■qiient*iTTve«tipntion,w4iile  at  Dublin- the  persons  charged  were femanded  to  pri!>on  till 
anotlier  hearing.  Other  arrests  followed,  and  on  Sept.  20 some  ^lersons  were  apprehended 
in  Manchester  and  Sheffield  and  conveyed  to  Dublin  chatted  wiilrcompHcity  in  the,fon- 
apiracy.  On  Nov.  10,  Stephens,  rt/;ViT  Power,  the  reputed  Chit. f  Centre  for  Ireland,  was 
apprehended,  examined,  and  committed  for  trial. 

S.*nt.  21.  V.ilparnino  and  other  ports  cf  Chili  blockaded  by  a  Spanish  fleet  under  Ad- 
miral Parcj.n,  u'>on  thi  rcfu-al  cf  tlie  ClilHin  Government  to  consent  to  the  claims  cf  the 
Si'^ni-'h  Oovernm^r.t.  011  n  sunrnons  c  f  only  f mr  diys  ;  the  slid  claims  having  been  pre- 
viously arr!\nged  by  iWi  .Spanish  amb:|$5ador,  but  who  had  been  withdrawn  and  Uis  ar- 
rangements repudiated. 

Oct.  iS.  ViiiCou»".t  Palmerston,  First  Lord  cf  the  Treasury,  died,  aged  81.  His  lord- 
ahip  had  l>eeu  rt  the  head  <  f  t'lc  C.ibinct  from  F«.l.)ruaiy,  1855,  with  the  r.xCw'ption  ({  the 
short  interval  <i  the  l;cii)y-r)isr.u;li  Miui:.lry  in  i.S^),  u.Aiil  his  tlcath.  He  was  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey.     Earl  Rubsell  w.is  liii>  successor  as  chief  of  the  Cabinet. 

Nov.  6.  The  Shenandoah,  Conf ?deratc  frigate,  which  had  been  active  and  successful 
in  inflictinji  damage  on  the  commercial  vessels  rf  the  United  Statd,  arrived  irr  the  Mer- 
aey,  and  Wat  surrendered  to  the  British  Govemmsnt  on  the  Qth.  Th:  cmtain  and  crew 
having  been  set  at  large,  the  ship  was  delivered  over  to  the  consul  of  the  United  States. 

Nov.  9.  The  Irish  Intematiooal  E^bitioni  whiioh  the  p^ceof  Wales  had  opened, 
iMU^cUiiii  oa  ttiia<d4y» 
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Nov.  33.  Stephens,  the  hea<il<eutre  of  the  Peirians,  who  had  been  couMukted  for  ttM 

to  Richmond  jail,  made  his  escape.  On  the  aSth,  the  trial  of  the  other  conqnratort  oo«> 
menced  in  Dublin  ;  and  on  Dec.  t,  Lub)*,  the  first  tried,  was  convicted,  and  sentenced  to 
ttventy  years  penal  servitude.    Other  truds  followed  with  similar  results. 

LEGISLATION.    Session  aS  &  29  VicTORiiC.  ^ 

Cap.  18.  For  amendmr  ike  Law  0/ EvuUnee  and  Practiet  on  Crhmmai  Triab, 
In  tnals  for  felony  or  misdemeanor,  if  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  accused  be  not  catllcd, 
the  accused  or  his  counsel  have  the  right  of  addressing  the  jury  last.  If  witnesses  are 
called,  and  are  adverse,  it  may  be  proved  that  they  had  nuide  other  statements  pre- 
viously. 

Cap.  75.  For/acUitating  th*  fHort  uuftd  applicaiiono/  Sevaaf^  in  Great  Britain 
and  Iroland  Enables  places  not  goveniea  under  the  Public  Heuih  Act,  or  the  Local 
Government  Act,  to  form  themselves  into  districtv,  levy  rates,  construct  works  for  draining 
and  cleansing,  prevent  the  pollution  of  streams  within  their  limits,  and  make  contracts  for 
the  use  of  the  sewage. 

Cap.  79.  To  provide  for  Ikt  hetttr  distrihUi^n  0/  iho  Charge  for  ike  Relief  0/  tko 
Poor  in  Unions.  The  Durial  of  the  poor  by  the  guaraians,  and  all  chaiges  of  vaocinadon 
and  registration  fees,  are  to  be  charged  on  the  common  fund  cf  the  union,  and  not  on  the 
parish ;  and  the  period  of  residence  required  for  a  settlement  is  further  reduced  from 
three  years  to  one  year. 

Cap.  83.  For  rerulaiing  the  use  of  Loconudivos  on  Tnrn/ike  and  other  Roads  for 
agricultural  and  other  purposes.  When  a  locomotive  is  passing  alon^  any  road,  one  peiaon 
must  precede  it  on  foot,  displaying  a  red  fia.%,  to  warn  drivers  of  carnages  of  its  approach ; 
it  is  not  to  go  at  a  greater  rate  than  four  miles  an  hour  alon^  a  highway,  or  than  two  miles 
through  any  town  or  viHage ;  towns  of  idwve  5000  inhabitants  may  repilate  the  s|>eed 
and  the  houra  at  which  locomotives  may  pass  along  the  highways  under  their  juriadictioii* 

Cap.  90.  For  the  establishment  of  a  Fire  Brigade  within  the  iifetropotis.  Under 
the  M?tror>olitan  Board  of  Works  a  Fire  Brigade  is  established,  to  be  supported  by  a 
rate,  to  which  the  Fire  Insurance  offices  also  contribute. 

Cap.  99.  To  confer  on  the  County  Courts  a  limited  rUtisdiction  fn  Etfuiiy,  To 
the  County^  Courts  are  given  the  powera  and  jurisdicxion  oif  the  hicher  Chancery  Courts 
in  suits  which  do  not  involve  an  amount  in  value  above  ^^oa.  Evidence  to  be  taken 
by  word  of  mouthy  and  plaints  to  be  heard  in  open  court. 

Revenue,  70,313,437/.  Expenditure— Army,  14,383,673/. ;  Navy,  io,898,as)'* «  f^rsQ 
objects,  66>463,307/.  ;  National  Debt,  8081289,398/. 

Exports  of  British  and  Irish  produce,  165,835,735/.  ;  total  exports,  3x8,831,576/. 
Imports,  371,073,385/. 

Emigration  to  North  American  Colonies,  17,311 ;  to  the  United  States,  147,358  ;  to 
the  AustraKaa  Colonies  and  New  Zealand,  37,383;  to  all  other  places,  8,049:  total, 
309, 8or. 

Amount  of  Gold  imported  from  Amtzalia,  5,051,170/. ;  total  imported,  14,485,57a/.  ; 
exported,  8,493,33a/. 

Railway  Traffic:  Miles  open,  13,389;  niunber  of  pasacDgers,  351,959^862;  txaffic  re- 
ceipts, 35»75».655'- 

Number  of  Paiqjers,  1,157,884. 

1866. 

Jan.  3._  The  Gazette  appointment  appeared  of  sir  H.  R.  Storks,  and  a  Comrnissioa 
to  inquire  into  the  disturbances  in  Jamaica  and  the  means  taken  for  their  suppressiou. 

Jan.  t6.  The  county  and  city  of  Dublin,  in  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  quar- 
titles  of  concealed  arms,  came  under  the  operation  of  a  Government  proclamation,  bv 
which  no  i>crson  was  allowed  to  appear  with  fire-arms,  and  empowering  the  police  to  searca 
for  anns  in  houses  where  they  have  reason  to  think  they  are  concealed. 

Jan.  23.  General  Prim,  who  had  headed  an  abortive  insurrection  in  Spain  on  the  sni 
of  J.-inuarv,  on  thi^  day  crossed  the  frontier  into  Portugal.  He  had  been  pursued  by 
several  columns  of  Spanish  troops,  but  idl  failed  either  to  intercept  him  or  brioS  him  to 
acdoa. 

Jan.  39.  Mr.  George  Peabody,  the  Americsn  mercbant,  in  addition  lo  the  x«o,ooa£ 
previously  given,  makes  a  second  magnificent  donation  of  ioo,oqoC  lor  Ihs  rdJitl  «f  Iki 
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Mbr  iib  LondM.  Tb«  CMMtoes  ol  tin  fbnntrgiftl»d  acpcndedtefOoo/.  tb  erecting  dwelW 
iDgsior  the  poor,  in  which  very  superior  accoxninodatioii  was  afforded  at  rents  below  nidiat 
Ihey  osnally  paio«  tot  which  gaye  an  interest  ol  ^ per  cent,  on  the  capital  sunk.  In  four 
blocks  of  buildings  accommodation  had  been  provided  for  850  persons.  The  Queen  wrote 
a  letter  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Pcabodyi  and  regretted  tliat  he  had  not  deemed  it  compatible 
with  his  position  as  an  American  citizen  to  accept  the  lionours  which  she  would  have  been 
glad  to  biestow. 

Feb.  a.  The  Special  commission  appointed  to  try  the  Fenian  conspirators  in  Ireland 
finished  its  task  this  day.  Forty-one  persons  had  been  tried,  either  in  Dublin  or  in  Cork, 
and  of  these,  thirty-six  had  been  convicted  or  pleaded  guilty,  three  were  acquitted,  and  in 
one  case  the  jury  disagreed  and  were  dischaiged.  The  sentences  were  for  various  terms 
of  penal  imprisonment. 

Feb.  30.  Prince  Couza,  the  Hospodar  of  the  Danubian  Principalities,  deposed,  and 
the  throne  offered  to  the  Count  of  Flanders,  who  at  once  declined. 


atrances  < 

States  v( ,  _  -    .  .  - 

the  ships  fired  upon  the  town  without  a  shot  in  opposition.  At  the  end  of  that  time  they 
withdrew,  leaving  the  town  in  Aames.  The  inhabitants,  of  whom  only^  three  lost  their 
lives,  were  then  at  liberty  to  extinguish  the  fire,  in  which  they  were  assisted  by  the  fire- 
engines  and  crews  of  the  foreign  vefleels.  The  damage  done  by  this  useless  and  barbarous 
attack  was  estimated  at  20,000  dollars. 

April  7.  Mr.  Johnson,  the  PresidenC  of  the  United  States,  having  passed  his  veto  on 
the  Civil  Rights  Bill,  for  conferring  on  the  coloured  population  equal  rights  with  the 
whites,  the  Senate  by  33  votes  to  15  overruled  his  veto. 

April  16.  Alexander  II.,  Emperor  of  Russia,  while  entering  his  carriage  at  St.  Peters- 
buig,  was  shot  at  by  a  Russian  named  Karakosoff.  The  pistol  was  fortunately  turned 
asi<M  by  a  workman  named  Komroisari^,  who  was  ennobled  for  the  act ;  the  assassin  wu 
■eiaed,  and  a  military  commission  appointed  to  try  the  criminal  and  investigate  the  cause 
of  the  attempt.  It  was  found  that  tnere  was  a  secret  society  who  had  been  conspiriug 
against  the  safety  of  the  state :  and  numerous  arrests  were  made.  Karakosoff  was  hung 
on  the  i6th  of  September ;  and  34  persons  were  convicted  of  havinji;  belonged  to  the  secret 
society,  of  vriiom  one  was  sentenced  to  be  hung,  and  the  others  to  impriioi  ment  for  life 
or  for  aefinite  periods  ;  but  the  emperor  commuted  the  punishment  of  deatli  for  that  of 
imprisonment,  and  reduced  the  terms  of  imprisonment  of  the  rest. 

May  10.  The  old-established  discount  house  of  CtnDey,  Overend,  and  Co.  Oimited) 
mispended  payment,  with  Kabihties  to  the  amount  of  10,000,000/.  This  was  followed  00 
the  nth  by  the  suspension  of  several  other  great  firms,  among  them  Peto,  Bettf,  and  Co., 
the  railway  oontracton,  the  Enriisb  Joint  Stock  Bank,  and  a  number  of  minor  ones.  This 
waa  what  oecame  known  as  the  Black  Friday,  and  produced  a  panic  which  lasted  (although 
the  Bamk  of  CUidand  dtacoonted  securities  to  the  amount  of  4,000^)00/.  at  advanced  rates 
of  discount)  until  the  Bank  was  authorised  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Excheqtier  to  increase 
dhe  issue  of  bank-notes  at  a  minimum  rate  of  10  per  cAit.  for  discount.  This  to  some 
extent  allayed  the  panic,  but  the  consequences,  immediate  and  remote,  were  long  felt  in 
all  the  commercial  relations  of  the  country. 

May  31.  An  aimed  party  of  Fenians  crossed  the^  Niagara  river  from  near  Buffalo, 
possessed  themselves  of  an  empty  mill  called  Fort  Erie,  and  cut  the  telegraph  wires.  As 
soon  as  the  fact  became  known,  the  Canadian  volunteers  were  marched  against  them,  a^• 
lacked  them  on  the  and  of  June,  but  were  not  successful  in  capturing  them.  In  the 
meantime,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  had  given  directions  to  General  Grant 
to  employ  military  force  to  prevent  reinforcements  crossing,  as  it  was  known  a  laree  num- 
ber or  Fenians  had  assembled  on  the  United  States  frontier,  and  this  was  effectually 
done.  The  Canadian  force  having  been  strengthened,  again  advanced  on  Fort  Erie, 
which  the  Fenians  abandoned,  leaving  3a  men  as  a  piquet,  who  were  captured,  and  six 
of  them  were  tried  by  dninnhead  court-martial  and  shot.  The  main  body,  about  400^  in 
recrossing  the  Niagara  river,  were  seised  by  the  Federal  gunboats,  disarmed,  and  after  a 
few days*coiifinement,  discharj^ed  on  recognizances  to  appear  when  called  on.  On  the 
7th  of  June  President  Johnson  issued  a  proclamation  acainst  the  Fenians,  forbiddii^  any 
assistance  being  given  to  them ;  on  the  previous  day  General  Sweeney,  the  onranizer  of 
the  raid,  had  l^en  arrested  at  St.  Alban's  ;  on  the  7th,  Roberts,  the  Fenian  civil  chief, 
was  arrested  in  New  York  ;  and  warrants  were  issued  for  the  arrest  of  some  of  the  promi- 
nent members  of  the  party. 

June  5.  The  proposed  Conference  at  Paris  abandoned  in  consequence  of  the  refusal 
of  Austria  to  assent  to  the  pro^mme  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  without  hostilities, 
nhe  demanding  as  a  previoua  stipulation  that  no  tarritorial  addition  should  be  made  to  any 
of  the  contending  states. 

Jane  15.  The  Prussian  armies  enter  Saxony  and  Hanover,  after  a  prodamatwn  of 
war  against  Austria,  and  ^  staiM  aUiad  with  her,  had  been  issued  by  the  Ring  of  rnif- 
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«ia.    On  the  1 7th,  one  division  took  pomtamoa  of  Staule«  in  MBSorer,  and  oa  dM  f  8th,  lii« 
other  entered  Dresden^ 

Jane  18.     Earl  Russell's  ministry  were  beaten  by  a  majority  of  315,  against  304,  on 

the  r.u;ii;^  clause  i  f  t!ic  Franchi'^c  Hil'.     On  the  26th  »t  wn^  at.nnunced  to  ihetwo  Kooses 
that  lliey  had  resigned,  and  that  the  iiarl  cf  Derby  vri%  10  form  a  new  ministry. 

Tu:ic  22.  A  mi  it.ary  itisurrcction  bro'^cc  out  in  M.idrid,  but  was  repressed  after  300  ci 
the  i:isurj',cnts  had  been  killed.  Order  was  net  restored  until  1  lie  next  day  with  a  total 
J(n;  cf  1000  lives,  and  1750  prisoners  thrown  into  gaol,  many  cf  whom  were  subsequently 
cxL'Cutcd. 

June  2t.  The  Italian  army  numbering  between  80,000  and  00,000  men,  crossed  the 
Mi  ic;o,  advancini;  ac^ainst  th::  Au  triaiis  ;  they  were  met  at  Cust<j/za.  defeated  after  a 
battle  I'i  many  hours,  and  forced  lo  reireut  across  the  Mn;cio  with  ^reat  loss. 

June  aj  and  28.  The  Au'^irians  were  defer. ted  by  the  Prussians  at  Nachod,  in  Bc- 
hemia. 

July  3.  The  main  army  cf  the  Austrians  defeated  at  S.idown,  near  KoniggrStz,  with 
great  loss.  Oa  the  4th,  llie  Kmpcrorcf  Austria  applied  In  the  Prussians  f  .ra.i  a.mistic.*, 
which  was  refused.  He  immediately  ceded  Venice  and  the  dependent  Italian  t?rr:tor>'  tD 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  ;  and  desired  his  mediation  for  the  conclusion  cf  a  peace  with 
all  the  belligerents. 

July  $.  Tiie  princess  Helena  married  to  liis  royal  highness  prince  Quistian  cf 
Schlcswig-Holstein-Sondcrburg-Augustcnburg. 

July  7.  The  shore  end  cf  the  new  Atlantic  Cable  was  fixed  at  Foilhummerum  Bay, 
near  Valencia,  and  paid  out  for  thirty  miles  to  be  spliced  on  to  t^ic  mzla  cabic  on  board 
the  Great  Eastern,  lylr.g  rcac!y  to  receive  it.  Ou  the  iqlh  it  was  cuccesi-fuUy  spliced,  and 
the  sieatner  proceeded  to  deposit  the  main  cable.  On  the  27th,  the  shore  end  was  s^cy 
landed  in  Newfoundland,  messi;[;cs  were  sent,  and  the  cable  to  connect  it  with  the  Ameri- 
cm  continent,  about  seventy  mi!c«i,  was  at  once  commenced.  Messages  passed  between 
Queen  Victoria  and  President  Johnson  on  the  29th  and  30th. 

Ju'y  23.  A  popular  meeting  in  Hyde  Park,  London,  having  been  forbidden  by  Sir  R. 
Mayne,  an  immense  crowd  gathered  in  the  evening,  and,  the  gates  being  closed,  ihc  rail- 
ings were  torn  down  and  the  crowd  entered,  greatly  damaging  the  flower-beds  and  shrub- 
beries. Some  forty  or  fifty  i:)crsons  were  captured  for  riotir.g  and  assaults  on  the  colice« 
and  on  the  following  days  were  fined  or  sentenced  to  short  terms  of  imprisonment  oy  the 
police  magistrate 

Ju'y  26.  An  arnvstice  and  preliminanes  of  peace  agreed  upon  between  Austria  and 
Prussia,  and  on  Au_.  2,  an  armistice  between  Prussia  and  Bavaria.  A  truce  was  also 
agreed  upon  between  Austria  and  Italy  <ui  July  25. 

Aug.  2.  Peace  signed  at  Prague  between  Austria  and  Prussia  ;  it  contataed  also  a 
provision  for  the  cession  of  Venetia  to  Italy.  On  tlie  30th,  the  treaty  was  ratified.  Aus- 
tria consented  to  be  entirely  excluded  from  the  German  Coniederation,  and  to  pay  aoyooo,- 
000  Prussian  thalers  towards  the  expenses  cf  the  wan 

Sept.  2.  The  sunken  end  rf  the  Atlantic  Cable  of  1865  reco%'ered  by  the  Great  East- 
ern, Spliced,  and  found  to  be  in  go<id  workinc:  order.  Communications  were  made  to 
Valencia,  and  eventually  was  continued  on  to  Newfoundland. 

S;;pt.  6.  The  King  of  Prussia  announces  lo  the  Legislature  the  annexation  of  Han- 
over, Hesse  Casse!,  Nassau,  and  Frankfort,  with  a  part  cf  Hesse-Darmstadt,  which  has 
also  to  pay  300,000/.  towards  the  expenses  of  the  war.  Schleswig-Holstein  had  been  pre- 
viously appropriated. 

S^pt.li.  Treaty  between  .Saxony  and  Prussia  signed,  by  which  Saxony  enters  the 
Northern  Confederation.     On  die  261b,  the  kii>g  and  queen  of  S.ixony  returned  to  Piil- 

lUlt. 

Oct.  21.  After  much  6ppo»tion  and  a  lone  negotiation,  prince  Charles  of  Holiensol- 
lem,  who  had  Ijecn  elected  Hospodar  cf  the  Danubian  Provinces,  now  united  under  the 
nam^  of  Roumania,  was  received  at  Constantinople  bv  the  Suitan  ou  tiii^  day  with  da- 
tin^uislio:d  honours  ;  a  palace-  was  assigned  for  his  reftideuce,  he  paid  homage,  and  received 
the  investiture. 

Nov.  15.     A  remarkable  shower  cf  meteors  occurred,  lasting  from  ir  p.m.  to  5  or  4 

a.m.  cf  the  following  morning. 

Djc.  3.  President  Jchnson,  in  his  messajre  to  Congress,  recommended  conciliation 
towards  the  Southern  st.ites,  and  their  re-admission  into  the  Union  ;  stated  that  the  dif- 
L-rcnce*;  with  Great  Britain  resi>ecting  the  Alabama  were  not  settled;  tliat  he  had  c<iuscd 
the  prosecution  of  tht?  Fenians  to  be  abandoned,  considering  their  offence  pohticari :  i<^- 
ding  that  strict  neutrality  must  be  preserved  iind  raids  ^evtntbd^  that  the  FVjnch  had 
consented  to  witlidraw  from  Mexico  ;  and  that  the  finances  were  entirely  satislacMkry. 

Dfec._  IT.   -THp  French  troops  evacuated  K-ome  according  to  the  eonvention  of  Sept. 
^  and  the  Papal  standard  replaced  that  of  Frantt  ori  die  castle  ol  St.  An^«lo. 


^,  Cap.  X9b>  To^amend  (ii€  Law  f^taiiH^ta  Parlkimtmkup^  Oaths.  T^^.^^aiS^  iio% 
preacnbed  only  contains  a  declaration  oiaUegiance  to  Ci>e  rcicnuis  aoverdfCD,  ^ruh'^  (fa»|. 
gagenient  to  maintain  the  ■ocoeas«on,  and  tlte  rights  and  liberties  oi  the  subject. 

Cap.  sS.  Toenablf  tMt  PtMic  Work*  Lotm  Cemmissiofters  to.  make  4i4oamus40' 
nar'ds  the  ertethn.  df  DwtUht^s/or  ikg  Laiouritig  Clssses.  lAo^ns  mxy  be  ntade  lor. 
this  purpose,  with  the  approval  of  the  Treasury  Conimissioners,  td  any  Jocal  or  other 
attthoiiritf  invested  with  tcwu  oi*  local  Kowemmcm^;  t*  any  Railway,  Dedc,  or  HaitMur 
Company,  or  to  a  society  or  association  established  for  the  like  purpose.-  Wh«i«  s«ch 
bodies  are  authorised  to  purchase  l^ds,  if  not  ^Imady  a,«oq>Qir«le  body  they  are  tor  be 
dbemed  sudi  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  A  similar  Act  (cap.  44)  was  pepeed  for  I«e». 
lAnd. 

Cap.  32.    Toamtmdtka  ProctAtrtoHd  Pomtfs  iff  $h9  C^mtffr ^J?a/0rrv  mnd 
MairtmomiaJ  Causes,    On  a  decree  For  dissolution  of  marriage,  if  (ho  ))^BfafiU|4  I^M  mk 
property  on  winch  a  gross  annual  payment  can  be  sectt|e«i,  the  Co^rt  ma^  fw  a^  fveefciy 
ortnoHoily  paytnent.  '  '    '■  ,  ^ . 

,  Cap.  37.  To  amend  am  Act  ef  the  54  Geo.  III.  eaf.  laj^  io  frtpnti^Framk^mmd 
Ahises  im  ike  trade  0/  Ho^s.  Heavy  fines  are  imposM  fcfT  Aof  mamnig'Co'rreciTy  the 
pockets  or  bags  with  the  name  of  the  grower,  the  place  where  grown,  the  date,  and  the 
weight ;  for  mixing  hops  <  f  c'iffrrert  gr&wth4  or  dates ;  fcr  racking  foreign  hope  in 
British  nuurked  bags ;  or  for  wilfully  defacing  oi'  altering  the  marks  or  symbols  on  any 
packages.  Vendors,  if  required,  are  to  give  full  information  from  vriiom  the  hope  were 
rf^ved.     ,,.      *.  -.     f    •    ..  .  '. -. •♦.fn-rr''     .ii  .\"\ 

.  6^  fs,  .ToenttUe  her  hfaieatjf  to  deeiare  Gold  Coims*  U  he iaamedrrf^im^ kei^. 
hbuest^s  Colotiiai  Bramsk  hfmto  «p iegtd  tender  for  paymomU.., The  title dcpboi* 
i*«ttf,  and  thercoinage  cf  the  Australian  niinta  has  beendadiiredji  legai  tender*  A  oiaffe' 
foc.coiving  may  be  nunle. 

Cap.  67.  For  the  union  o/the  colony  of  Vamcowoer  Island  with  the  colony  ofBrii- 
t$h  CeiUkmkin. ,  The  stpirate  f ovcnAm^nt  of  Viincamar  Ulnnd  is  ahnftrfiMl,  asd-ifc ii  to 
4ind  repreaentadvcs  to  the  legislative  of  British  Cdlurooiai.    -  ''     V 

Cap.  ■  (^    Fhr  the  amendment  of  the  Ltem  toith  respect  io  He  Ca^yHcie  and  DtfJ^S' 
ef  Da^erons  Goods.     Nitm^'ycerrne  or  Glooome  ka^y  and  other  substance^  a«  n^  be 
determined^by  An  Order  in  CoMicil,  art  to  be  distinctly  maileed  "specialljr&ijn^eitms'*' 
on  the  outside  "61  each  packa^,  under  heavy  penalties  for  oniisnon ;- and  no  wttehonae 
dli^er  or<autier,isbonudtoreoeiveaay  sueh.-paclcage:  /         •  • 

'  Cap.  8^  T^facOifaie  the  establishnunl.  improxfemeni^  and mainfenanee  ^OmUm. 
a^  Mussel  Fishiriesjn  Great  Britain.  Under  tlie  sanction  of  the  Board  of  Tiade 
owWers-or  odmpiorftoc  the  sea  or  river  shored  may  lity  down  an*  oy^ter^jdd,  wilhm 
seribed  limins  supply  It  with  oysters  or  srMiwn  from  any  natural  pablic  oyster«ed|  ii ' 
are  then  to  become  private  property.  Within  the  limits  no  one  to  fish  except  wim'i- .. 
0ft4^ne(«ttedloeatch^ABCtM(:  Qst^^eoly.  .       .'    i 

Cap.  89.  For  vesting  in  the  Conservators  o/the  Rroer  Thames  the  Consarveodiy  «^ 
Or  rhames  mmd  Irisyh^om  Stmames  inHiddleeex  to  CricUade  in  M^StMre.  ttlle  Act 
abolishes  the  powers  01  tlie  Upper  N.inntion  CommisBionerB,  trttefenf  all  their  fi|lN>' 
and  propertrm  bcks,  canals,  &c,  to  the  Tliames  Consehralbors,  to  whom  fivenew  «ne<b^' 
bei*  were  Added^  and  to  theos  is  Riveb  «h^-powe#'to  make  tegntatians  for  the  navigMibnt* 
t|»«K'lect  lolls,  td  repair  and  maintain  tfie  oankj^  weire,  and  Idchs,- 1»  ptctenr  iIm  pnl1v*> 
tste  of  the  water,  abd  to  receive  payment  for  water  taken  wiliin  tfaeis  limits  for  die  MppV 
dfihepi^ltc.  '  ••    . 

••<  Csp.  ^.  To  amend  the  Litm  relating  to  the  Pnblic  Health.  ThU  important  Aft  is. 
divided  into  fonr  parts.  Part  I.  empowers  theTiirmation  rn  aiiy  district  cf  a  committer 
Amt  th^  formation  and  due  mana];;emcnt  of  the  stivers,  with  power  to  levy  a  rate  ^or  that 
pnrpoM.;  locnmpel  persons  to  drain  into  the  public  sewer  or  to  form  a  cesspool  ;  to  fur- 
nish the  district  with  water ;  to  take  charce  of  all  wells,  pumps,  or  fountains  from  whrdi 
the  public  supply  is  funuAvd ;  and  IndispoBabf  thn'  aei^Mge.  Part  If.  is  lor  theprc- 
vc»tttK>'  ef  nuisanoes  ariamg  from  ovcn-ofouided  or  iU-vmlibted  houscn;  to  pfm«» 
nuisimees  from  snaoke ;  to  diiinfoct  houses  where  cotittginn^iHisisns  hnv«iii»vaiMd  {  teF 
empower  the  local  authorities  to  provide  a  carriage  for  the  «eB*eyance  o^Mnme  sntfei' ' 
ingfrom  contajidous  disease  to  the  hospital  or  elsewherer^rho-maymtnttein  afpuMio* 
(;oiiveyauce  witlvHit  noiice  to  the  driver).  .  Ships  in^lnvbour  are  aobjeiripd  t/^  thnjlike 
regulat'oni.     Part  lit.  is  miaceIIaaeou5«  and  contaufrjs  ^i«Rl)er  /ol  i^egnUtipm .for - Ihib 

Cap..  1 14.  To  amend  the  Public  Libraries  Act.  A  library  or  musefm^niay'DDtr  bd 
catabushed  in  any  town  or  x>i^?^.  without  taking  proqeedinga  ^adv  tkltlotnicr  Att^  .A 
saa|'>rity  of  assents  at  a  meefmg  diily  called  beipsM^ncieifii     \-  ny  :  '  r^*     .    \n  ' ^.v  ?  :• 
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^fC^mwumM  near  the  Mttropolis.    All  commons  within  the   Metropolitan   Distnct 


are 

no  loofer  Hahk.  to  ioclofore  ;'  and,  OTovi4iii|;  coDpensationicr  pecuniary  ngbta,,a 
rifc^bel|i>uliKted  t6  tTie  loclorarv  Cnrnmiasioners  for  transfeninf  thar  caiv  to'^  local 
aWMlWes  Or  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 

"  ){eT«fiiM,  67;t5Ta,aoi/;  'Expenditure — Army,  i4f $69,279^. ;  Kavy,  io^259k768/. ;  Cor  aU 
objects,  65,914,357/. ;  National  Debt,  80a,  842,9492^ 

Sapmla  of  Kn^ish  and  Irish  Produce,  Att,9«7t536/» :  total  «(•  coqiorm  338*909^081^ 

ImpOTfe«  395,a9D»>74/. 

CmiCTatioo — to  fhe  North  American  Colonies,  i!i,>25  ;  to  the  United  States,  161,000  ; 
to  the  AostrtHaa Cbloiiies  and  New  Zealand,  34,097;  to  all'othet  places,  6530:  total, 
304,88a- 

'•   AnMHit  of  Gl^d  Hfll^Kyried  from  Anstralia,  6,839»674/l ;  total  fanported,  33,509^641/..; 
ciq^oftcd,  ra,743f^39^* 

Kalfwavs :  Iifilci  open,  13,854 ;  number  of  passentent  374,403,895 ;  tzaific  ccccyit^ 
^8,164,354/. 

.^t  amber  of  paqpen,  f,k  11,009. 


1B67. 
Fd>.  iz.    Alarm  of  an  attempt  of  the  Fenians  to  attack  the  Castle  of  Chester.    The 


pk&hadlteai-diadonedbyanaccomplicr,  andpnanptaMaourvawaMtaken  for  its  ^tfsat. 
"         "     '■  ■  of 


sihich  vert  dffectnal.    Scaae  sfooor  r^ooaiMpeaed  iieiwiAs  assiiiibkd  in  the  straets 
(fhcBttrv'bot^ie  raearing JO  of  special  oonslafalea.  and  the  Arrival  of  500  of  the  Soetdi 
Fnstlieri,  compelled  them  ^o  di^rse  in  scattered  groops,  withoot  distdrbinv  the  p^hc 


n ■  Eeh.  13.  On ifaiaday  anothbr  paitirof  Fenians,  ahoot  800  in  miwbei,  nuaLinbled  at 
Cah'.rciTeen,  in  the  comity  of  Kerry.  -.They  sacked  a  coastgnard  station  at  KoHs,  seiaod 
Uw  aons*.a»J.ahot<a  mounted  poJioeman  bearing  diyatrhesi  robbing  him  ol  his  hofscand 
agma.  xbejr  -jthen  cut  the  telc^graph  wires,  intemq>ting  the  messages  hy  the  Atlantic 
cable  for  about  ftre  hours,  by  which  time  they  were  restorad*  Troops  were  inunedialely 
aeut  irom  Cork  to  Kil)amey,  and  oii  the  i4th  the  inaurgenu  wtlhdiaw  i%to  th^  Toomst- 
riiountainsby  the  Gap  of  Dunlo,  whither  t^y  -were  punam  by  a  aprong  n^Utiini  |ervf  OP 
the  i5|lv*  A  lan;e  number  of  arrests  was  made  in  the  next  few  days,  a^  Public  ande^ai^ 
^Mtetit^  df  pefi^j^  eondfig  by  sea,  chiefly  from  (he  United  States. 

Feb.  i7»    Thc^  fint  ship,  the  Primo,  a  vassal  of  eighty  tons  boillnji,  juaserid  

the  Sj^a  Canal,  upA  by  a  ieac^porary  Iresliwater  ca^.  from  the  MadiioinHioaA  into 

Feb.  34.    The  first  Parliament  of  the  North  OimnaD  CWifa<ii  ration  waa  e^ttiad  WL 
9esliiv,  .      T      .       •  .  .        .    . 

,  ^M^nrb  s«  The  Feniansogain  coamneooad  a  iMmpin  sinaj4l  parts  of  Irabmd.  Thamail- 
tTMl  IroHftiCark  lo  DdbUn  uros  sent  off  the  Kne^awd  Ae  telegraph  -wii  cs  woj^  oacdsstei^ 
ii;^  the  oommwikalion  with  aUMwHter.  The  lGova«maent  had  beeai  mfcnned  ol  the  »- 
tfintion  MidwBie  fdlly  prBpand.  -•  lAe  Talkght^n^  Bablin^  •  imrty  of  twchw  poikenKB 
wet  ahoiifcsoo.  F WMsns,.anid  aUaamoned  theaa  to  sdrreader,  but  theyfirsd  00  tiM  pnKee, 
i|li^  set wtied  Yhe  wttt%  wtHindns  nvs^  fliid  ultimately  oBtptpring  eiabf jMfars^  Atlht>gheda 
1000  Fenians  had  a  combat  with  the  police  for  the  possession  of  the  markel*ho«se,  and 
iMn  io^y  prisoners  wen^  taken.  AlJCihnallock  a  party  attadiod  4he  police  sution. 
4k^ti  w9ii  acjended  ;  ^hree  of  the  assailants  were  mileo,  and  fourteen  taken  prisooecs. 
ptrnnoKe  police-barrack  wais  burnt  down,  a  coaatg«vud  station  near  Kilnish  was  plandered 
<A  the  arm5,  as  also  were  the  poUce-banracks  and  seveial  houses  at  Uoly  Crass*  oy  differ- 
ent jparties  ol  Fenians. 

.  Mar«h  43*^  A  seovt  treaty  was  laid  befosa  the' different  legishrtores,  between  Piwah 
sMlhe  Soathttn-Smteaof  Geimany,  by  tbhich  dioaniKtary  contingenfsvf  BsTaria,  Wlr* 
tambeigi  B«oea»  &C.>  ana  pfecad  at  the  disposal  of 'Prbssia,  thvt,  in  fact,  incorporating  all 


CefMuiy«nfo>oilo  aaitire.cnKara  lor  delensiTe  mifitary  pmrpoaes.    The  treaty  had  been 
ocmfihirted  in  the  previous  July.  • 

•> '  Apffi  ti  'The  Fyerit*  ^at  Wtcmational  Exhtbhiim'  6pened  In  a  -very  hicomplete 
iiate.  •'Dy'fteearly  patt  "of  May^  if  was  most  efFcctirely  completed. 
'^"Apilf  to. '  Commencement  of  (he  trial,  at  the  Central  Criminal  Coart,  ofeokMsel  N^ 
son  and  lieutenant  Brand  for  the  murder  of  Mr.  Gordon,  in  Jamaica.  Tm  cbam  of  the 
Mrd  Cti|«f  Jowtee  f6  the  grand  jfcry  oceupied  six  honrs,  hi  which  he  laid  ft  down  as  a 
l^noitfhr'thMinaHM  ^fen^  cookl  fA«(  orerride  ciril  law.  The  grand  lory  threw  out  both 
the  bills  cf  indictment  on  the  Mlowingdayi 


accused  of  being  concerned  in  the  htte  onttireaW,'cotnmertbed*at^CRroHifJ^  BdSilMn?nuU 
"gaiHyo^higKtiasoii  dirMav  r«  md  lenteaoed  to  bt-«xcduted*oiocbva^h.r  ^Thftaftdgg 
oitm ^ommtscioft  termiu^  on  May  J4<  A  number «lt pnMHietKiud  ommiiaa^ga^tft 
of  ttMB0n4elo«y»  ««d  tcmfltliced.  to  tiauouo  pevKXtk  4i-.iHi|iCM*n>nattS^  -DmaBr  -jftea  iwmii 
delay,  had  his  sentence  commuted  to  penal  servitude  ;  Burke  was  left  for  exeauioaaami 
ihfi  a9tfab  wi^n,  in  cawfliance  «ub  mirocroiiftpctiiuiBSi  ius,  o^RttfWO  wao,  al^  ;£oiik- 

May  i.  A  po|iakr  dttnomtrttion  in  Hyde-Psark  inia.voiir«f  rdlo«nv«hicklaid-i]fa»M 
-&M  fiofbidden  Df  th«  GovvniiMnt,  but  at  the  bat  moasent  ponnittadywaa  Ml  vfithoo^lho 
.ilighteat  distwrbance  of  tiie  prt>Uc  peaoe.  •  • 'ra 

Jane  6.  '  Attempt  made  by  a  Voung  Pole  in  Paris  to  assasstnato  the  Srtipefor  of  'Ihjb' 

"lU}  While 'Mated  in  a  carriage  vdXn  lifstWo  smts  and  t^tf  Emperor  cf  the  FneuchV   "Hie 

'pistol  blir^tf  blew  off  the  hand  of  the •  assassiriwi thorn  cfamacing  any- of  tfa^  peridmifa. 

the  carria]^.    He  was  mbsequently  tried  and  sentenced  to  death,  ^ut' not  ebeoetllted,'^V> 

compliance  with  a  desire  of  the  Empetur  cf  Rus;ija.  "^  - 

June  7.    The  ponieraaca  {ov.the  settlemept  of  the  I^^xxemburg  question  metui  t-o^ 

.  4oai  k  conBlste4^^  the  representatlv;98  of  England^  Russia,  Aust^a^  Italy,  ttie  J^^Uvf* 

i)a«<U|  Belgiaro,]  fliaace,  aad  ]PrussiaI    On  the  iith»  the  terms  werC'A^e^  iip^n:  JLiik- 

.aoibunBto  TOinaio  subject  to  the  King  oT  the  Ketherlao'da ;,  the  foytrca^'tqbcfvacnat^ 

CJ^Pnifsby^idto  be  demolished  a«  <)utckly  as 'possible  ^'^  ncutnliiy  of  u^  wbol^  tt^ 

ntbry  to  be  giuranteed  by  the  subscnbiug  pqyn^       .  •  .  '      .^a 

JiMK  8.    The  apip4Tor  of  Austria  crowna4  JK|in£^  .HvpCVYl  with  jTeat.GneaBony, 

«waahi%  to^  yvesamft  |he  old  Hon|;arian  constitution,  which  had  ueen  9.  aoijxce  «l  csktffft 

.iMtVMA  tb«  oatioa  and  tha  aovacatga  ipr  ouny  yaars.  •  d 


Jvne  ffj.  JeffeMon  Da^a,  lata  PMaidaMof  the  Soatlifni'C<i9Cadaiacy„ma  admiifM 
;to  wU  at  Kirfara0id»  U^k»  Matoo^lva4epanura  »  fa^jdayji^aftaniifaiidsifor  ^fp^^ieal, 
•Stt  Canada.  ...<..       -,./.•._   i     .. 

^      Jane  i^    On  thSaday  tht  Coasaiatiotf  ilMiaa:  to^iu^Miw  i  iaia  Jlto  outnaea  rhmmitttd 

iMainst  non-union  man  at  Sheflfeld,  war*  fint  able  to  obtain  aayf  iilaiirii  mtmtkpimi*' 

athk^  any  individual.    A  mati  ttamod  RalUun.  «bo  had  tt^sn:  ^BMnrittaA ^Oipriantf nri: 

fssing  to  answeff  -detlared  hioMcIf  williiv  10  dadoaeraU  ha  know.    He tlien aiskni^ — '~^ 

*  iKie  crimeaof  haifing  beaa  m  iparty  to  fheblowing-m^of  aevettd.-plaaeaL  and  tolhai 

twice,  at  a  man  named  Linley,  who  died  in  consequence,  and  m  whoaa  aaaa  mry 

irilfitlasiiidtr  h^  b<ien  .found.  .  ^ia  evident  woa  .^gpfimcd  br  a  ffo^ifidet^  ff»d 

Cn>okes,and  theysiMd  Uiey  were.|iired  and  paid  byoqe  Broaoha^  uu^/jsai^taryj^)^ 

-SAwGriodeia'  (Tniocitand  tha  tre9s«v^  Ji  tha  .AmaJIgainatad  Uo^ontf    Oy  ^suhyflMp^ 

4»y  Ihia  mjia  acknowledged,  the  truth  of .  these  a^pusationa,  and  ">^(^  <^  ^w  lyineScfn 

yean  he  bad  been  the  instigator  and  the  rewanW  of  anost  <f f.  (he  p^cojcfa  cl  rfa$tw%,it^d. 

.  iMSonak  •itfiage  coremiwed  in  Shcffetd,  but  pprsiatfid  in  aayiog  thai  the /unkma)^ 

.nothing about  thisi  they,  only  knew  |hoy  wev^  convnitted,  and.  ptupoaelmfeff  tl^^ 
.nftaac<i0Kt>t|a.  hia  hm»m  VfA  nevqr  ex;^^)^  hi%.«9cowi|t9.\Tbeae  dncspvanai,,, 
made  after  tfie  announcement  that  truthful  avowal  would  at^aoly^  ejen  tbf  4aost^^^ 
participators  front  all  pcrsooal  puniqhmenL    On  Inly  ft  the  iovesU9t>QO/c1oaea,,aaa  cer- 
^^atcs  of  indemnity  were  granted  to  Biyadhead, X^ookes,  ;Uid  toe  Otfa^  witnesses  who 
1  made  the  disclosures.  "^ 

Jniy  6.    The  Viceroy  of  Eg]rpt  amvcd  in  ..LotiiA^m  on  »  Tiait;;  and  09  «Vc  .uthi^a 


SnTtan'of  Turkey.    Both  jaece.nfiaived  by  iht  Qmow  iMd  99»fflt9ip^  witfi  gveat  Imjpi- 
tality  by  the  corporation  of  ^  London  and  other  public  bodies  and  privat^.MraqM*    jQm 
i^fll^oj^  lo^lgcj^,  i».  Btrkingtvim  Paiaoe^t^e  Vicev^^  Du^jcy  Houae,  (he  resid^Bce  of 

,A<>PrT'*'dr  :  .  ..  rjB  ,b:r-  .   n  ^i..'       • >  * 

...  .Jnl^sau.  Ona^ittyitation.toattdM..t|ka:.TiiioiifapUfQg:M«  WlnUtAam  aoM  MtSui 
volunteers  were  brot^ht  over  «n  the  Government  nfrimii  fiwiipii^  and  JVWf  ■Mnp)y:4n^ 
corned  by  yhe  Byitialr  riflameiv.  ^Ijo  I^tnAyicqaporatias^tj^ ,  j^     .   .    y 

July  i7<    Acnod  nav^l  rtvieiv  at  SpiAhead  took  ,pU^  in  ^a  p^eseajce  oi  the  .Sultan 

of  TttfHey  apd  Viceray  of  £mt,'who  ."Were  Toceived  by  iLe  Queen  op  poard  her  yad^t. 

She  decocUed  the  SniUO  wtn  the  Order  o(  the  Osprter)  (nit  tqe  review  was  somew^ 

:  marned  by  atomiy  weath#r.  .  .,...,;   .. ,  ',       .      i 

Aug.   17.     ^niTirnVrrrtnti  hrnftn  nlitin  TpainiWit  leiwiiiiiieiiiriilBlimii  anil  rtiagim 

were  entered  inkn  l^tanee  by «  ftfw  armed  men,i«iildev||dliamla'  Contmaa  and  Piemd, 

who  ivc««  inMnetlMtcly  }oteexl   by  ochers;    Gcnaral  <ihnav  waa  '^^it^iml  t»'  join  titiin, 

bat  did  not..   MfldriA^and  neaHy  tba  whole  of)  SfAi«r  vven  in  a  few  dags  dnrVaw  d  iiMbe 

-  under  Miiftialla#«  '1  t4t«s  «uppr«aaad  with  Ihtla'diftaidiy.    .-  'J 

Aug.  a6.    The  first  eri^tne  aisd  tt«lir|lst!Bfed  mi^t^tf^hCiMf^hW^ni^^ 
elevation  being  67>oo  feet  above  the  sea  level.    The  train  wtt  worked  on  the  centre-faal 
system,  and  the  trip  waa  completely  snooesafoL 

Sept.  io>    The  sittiqg  of  the  North  GennanpBifianent  waa  opened  with  a  qieedi  from 
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,lb«  XjiBg  of  PnMia,  \a  which  a  wiety  ofinieasures  w«ce  promiaed  to  b*  introdnced, 
^^  tlitm  leodii%  to  acloaer  unity  of  the  vanous  atatesl  ' 

Sept.  14.    801m  cl  the  tnntporta  nked  from  London  And  liverpoo]*  conTCim 
ras  and  ammon^cBt  lor  tite  Abjrtsinian  ospedition,  for  the  purpoee  ol  coeicing  the  Em- 


peror  Theodof*  to  dehver  tha  Britiah  captivct.    The  military  force  naa  to  be  fomarded 
kon  India. 


S«pt.  i9.    A  most  daring  attack  made  at  Manchester  on  the  police  iran  which 
conveying  to  jail  two  men,  named  Kelly  and  Deasy,  charged  with  being  Fenians.  Between 
lotty  and  fifty  men  had  aaaemblet^  armed  with  rerolvers  and  othar  weapona.    They^ter- 

witptod  the  vao^ahot  the  hofves,  knocked  die  driver  foom  his  scat*  dispersed  the  few  p<^k»> 
men  who  puarded  it,  with  much  difficulty  broke  it  open,  and  shot  the  poliaeman  maidcy 
«hp  reused  to  give  up  the  keys  of  the  separate  cells.  Ultimately  the  two  Fenians  were 
liberated,  an^  although  handcuSed  made  their  escape,  wiih  fifteen  oth:sr  in-iyoners  ^idio 
were^  beinj;  conveyed  to  prison.  This  was  about  4  p.m.  Before  the  foUowiiu:  nxvnii^, 
WiilUm  O'Me^ira  AlleOy  the  roan  who  shot  the  policeman  in  the  van,  and  Michael  Lar- 
kin,  were  in  custody,  charged  with  wilfnl  murder,  and  sevend  others  charged  with  riot  and 
murder,  who  were  examined  before  the  ma  istrate,  and  remanded.  On  the  26th  the  ex- 
ampiation  was  nssumed,  and  on  the  $th  of  October  twehfy<4hree  were  committed  fortri^L 
Oil  Oct.  30  a  Sj^ia)  commissi^^  was  opened  at  Manchester,  before  -  whidi  W.  O^Meara 
AJlfen.  M.  Laifan.  W.  Coold.  T.  Maguir^  and  £.  Shore,  were  indicted  for  the  murder  of 

'f^harfes  Brett.    On  Nov.  1  tney were  all  h>und  gtrilty,  and  sentenced  to  death.-   On  Nov. 

'  9t*  AHen;  Goutd,  and  LaHitn  were  htmg.  Shore's  punishment  was  cormnvtcd,  and  M** 
guire  was  paudoned,  as  there  seemed  to^ia've  been  a  mistake  as-to  hisidentiiyi 

'  Sept.  33.    General  Qaribaldt  was  arrested  at  Sinigagiia,  in  order  to  pn^rcnt  his  head- 
fAg-an  mtended  insurrectfon  at  Rome,  and  placed  in  confinement  at  Alessandiia.    Atmtf 
ber  of  persons  were  also  apprehended  at  Rome  aa  participaton  in  Che  ^projected  nrvolit. 
^  Ha  was  aaat,  a  lev  days  latcrv  to  his  island  «f  Caprcra  in  a  Govpmment  vessel. 

'^ '    Oct.'te:  '  From  the  time  of  th^  arresff  nf  GaribiiMf  to  tHi»  dale  con^ual  irruptions  af 

insurgents  into  the  Papal  States  were  made  with  varying  success  ;  anarchy  was  pvevail- 

'.  ing,  mid  itaeamed  AM  tha'I  tafian  Govemnsnt  cosUd  jaoC  pvev^it  the  hostilities.    Franca 

-  tiinataied  to  intoifere,  and  fraops  were  embarked  at  Toulon- ;  but  on  the  i9lh  Batiaay, 

-  the  Italian  minister,  raatgned,  and  genera]  Ciakiini  was  nominaled  in  his  ^iace.  He  ao- 
■cmced  that  atrin^ent  raeaesunes  wouM  be  adopted.  The  insuif[enUv  headed  by  Meno^ 
Caaribaldi,  withdraw  from  the  Papal  territories,  wd  the  Freaoi  preparationa  lor  intcr- 
vcation  were«i>»adaned. 

*  -  Oct.  «8.  Central  Garibaldi  having  escaped  from'  Caprera.  johied  the  insurgents  in 
'  attacking  the  Papal  troops,  aiM  closely  approached  Rome^  the  attempt  of  Victor  Em- 
^niariuel  to  form  a  ministry  under  Cilaldini  havirig  likewise  failed,  aHhough  another  imder 

-general  Menabrea  had  be^  named,  the  emperor  of  the  French  had  despatched  an  expede 
'tion  from  Toulon  to  siipport  the  Pope,  aiMi  on  this  day  the  first  division  famded  at  CiviCa 

*  'Yetchia.  On  Oct.  30  a  portion  of  the  Firench  troops  entered  Rome ;  on  llM  aaaie  day^ 
'^part  of  the  Italian  it>yal  amir  creased  the  Papti  frontier  for  the  purpose  «l  peesarvuiK 

(order;  and  Ganba1di,widih(a  volunteers,  retij^  from  the  imirtediata  neighbowhood  42 
~  Rome  to  Monte  Rotondo.  j  : 

Kov.  I.  After  a  trial  at  I>ublin,  coloiiel  John  Warren,  the  first  Fenian  prisoner  la- 
'dicted  at  (his  Contmission  was  found  guilty.    He  had  come  from  the  United  States,  and, 

5ith  several  others,  landed  near  Youghal.    He  claimed  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  -United 
tatev,  b«t,  bom  in  Ireland,  the  Claim  waa  dtaaUowed  ^  and  his  counsel  bv  his  direction. 

-  <iii^hdrew.  He  had  other  counael  assigMd,  and  was  convicted  partly  oa  the  evidmice  ot 
a^  accomplice.  •  ' 

Nov.  $.  Garibal«li  was  attack^  by  the  ftpal  and  Ftench  troopaat  Montana.  Af^ 
a  sharp  fight  his  band  was  scattered,  and  he  Bed  to  Temi,  within  the  Italian  teititety, 
•wbare  ha  was  amattd  by  tlte  noyti  aiilbarities  aad^wsth  his  two  aoba^-  who  had  alad  been 

-  tikcn,'was  phMed>tn  cooftueAiCBti  >'  > 

Nov.  4.    A  part  of  the  expedition  against  AbysainiK arrived  At  Suet  fhmi  Intfia. 

'  '    T>ct,  13.    A  dafring  atteihpt  tnaide  toeffeitt  the  tocirpe  of  two  priaooe^  fcmknded  on 

-  a  charge  of  having  been  parties  to  the  mnrder  of 'Brett,  the  palice  constate,  at  Mancliet- 

-  ter,  by  blowinir  up  the  wall  of  the  House  of  Detetltioni  in  Clet^kenwell,  London.  A  bar- 
rel of  gunpowder  was  placed  against  the  wall,  and  exploded.    lAbmtt  60  feet  of  the  wall 

.  was  thvowu  down  between  i  an  4  o'clock  p.m.t  tlie  nswll'tilaei  lor  ekevcisii^  the  priison- 
.  e*s ;  but  the  hour  had  been  changed  and  the  piiaonera  were  in  their  ceUs.  The  effect, 
.  however,  was  terrible..  Sax  pen(»na  were  killeo,  and  oeariy  50  fnen,Tweaieo,  and  children, 
JWCB-o  more  or  less  iBJored.  Several  persons  were  apprehe»ied.o^:auc|»cioa  of  having 
been  engaged  in  the  crime.  Six,  were -tried  at  the  Criminal  Cowtjia  Apiil»  but  only  on^ 
2  IHIflied  BJi^«t)«ra9|aioi)i^guilty,  ifod  he  was  htti^  on  May  a& 
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XEGISLATION.    S^^sio^  )q  ^  ji.  y vpi^OWM^:  .  ■      j 

*■''.'        .     .  ,  -'     /  .  \  ■  f\-j',:     >■  -  ■       I 

j.  Cap.  J.  J^ffr  tiidJtJHi^m  <if  i^Mnada^.N^tfa  jSao/'At,  mtsl  »}V>to  'Brunswick;  and  ^ 
g&oernmetU  thereof^  and  /or  purpoui  connscUd^-iiuu^imitkt'  ■Tli^-gdverniMtfTttS"Alrfe 
united  into  one,  under  a  Viceroy,  with  a  general  parliament  held  at  Ottawa,  now  the  seat 
of  eovernmeut.^  Outori^,  (^;:t>ec;  Nova  Scot^,  and.  Niw  Bnou^wick,  have*  eich  a 
liierateftaritKJftvehio'n  Wi(li  a  jPit)vinclal  LeglsiatiijJee,       j  ,  ,,  ,.^   -« 

.  Cap.  6.  For  th*  establishment  m  tkg  Ms^gp^  4^  AtftluiHS^far  iMeiSitkpfy^iitfut 
welSfyrnJr  daiifi  t/  fhi  Fodr^  iiyid' of  Dispensaries  ;  and  for  the  D  istr  ibutson- nftr  Itft 
Metropolis  0/ portions  o/the  Charge  for  Foot  Relief;  and/oryoiiter  ^stt^sg*  m^Ming' 
to  tk*  Poor  Relief  in  the  Aletropolis.  _  \ 

Ca{)i  »dL  •  Taamtnd'tki'  Lntu  In  rfsPfcf  Jo/'tKf  $alfan4,JPnr(fKm  1^  ^havt^s  m 
'yoitU  Stoik  Bnn^ting'CoiHpdhiiS.  CoAtfatts  for  sale  or'purcliase  of  such  shares. |i|-|»,ckr 
clared  to  be  void,  unless  the  shares  to  be  sold  are  dearly  ^e»ienate4- in  wr^ting^  eithaj  by 
^Itj^\;mml}or,«rbythaiiMMof  ttM^bolfkr^  -^'    •    ''  "^     •'*>  .     ;i  ,  ,.j 

Cap.  35.  To  remove  some  defects  in  the  Administratwn  of,  the  Crimifta^  Law. 
Persons  acquitted,  m  certain  cases  may  be  allowed  their*toilB*;'  ticfsbfts'accuse'd are'aTlow- 
ed  to  summon  witnesses^  who  may  have  their  expenses  allowed  by  the  Court.  Additional 
powers  are  given  for  taking  the  depositions  of  persons  dangerously  ill ;  and  jailers  are  to 
bring  up  persons  indicted,  without  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus^  upon  an  order  of  the  Court. 

Cap.  48.  For  amend.'nz  the  Law  of  Auction  of  Estates.  In  sales  of  land  by  auction 
it  is  to  be  stated  in  the  conditions  of  sale  whether  it  is  to  be  sold  with  or  without  reserves 
if  it  be  sold  without  reserve  no  one  is  allowed  to  bid  on  behalf  of  the  owner  ;  in  sales  un- 
der orders  from  the  Court  of  Chancery,  the  practice  of  opening  biddings  after  a  sale  is  to 
be  discontinued. 

Cap.  75.  To  remove  certain  Religious  Disabilities  affectifir  some  of  her  Majesty  t 
Subjects^  and  to  amend  the  Law  relatinj  to  Oaths  of  Office.  The  restriction  as  to  the 
religion  cf  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Irelntul  is  removed;  judicial  or  corporate  officers  may 
attend  their  places  of  worship  in  their  o'Bcial  robes  without  mcurrinG;  any  penalty  ;  and  a 
form^  of  oath  is  provided  to  supersede  th ^  fonncf  ones  of  allegiance,  supremacy,  and  ab- 
juration. 

Cap.  Z02.  Fttrther  to  amend  the  Laws  relating  to  the  Representation  o/the  Peoplt 
in  England  and  ly ales.  This  is  the  Reform  Act  of  1S67.  The  act  is  long,  but  its  de- 
tails have  been  made  widely  known. 

Cap.  103.  For  the  Extension  o/the  Factory  Acts.  The  provisions  of  previous  Acts 
are  extended  to  f.*males  and  young  persons  employed  in  bla^t-fu maces,  copper-mills, 
forces,  foundries,  or  in  the  manufacture  cf  machinery,  or  of  any  article  of  metal,  or  ot 
India-rubber,  or  gutta-jjcrcha  ;  and  to  any  premises  in  which  is  carried  on   the  manufac- 

'  other  {^remises 
itwork  in  blast- 
>yed  more  than 
sixty  hours  in  any  one  week. 

Cap.  105.  To  establish  equitable  Councils  0/ Conciliation  to  adjust  Differences  ber 
tween  Masttrs  and  Worknten.  Masters  and  workmen,  in  any  locality,  may  call  a  meet* 
ing;  and  agree  to  form  a  council  of  conciliation,  and  petition  the  Secretary  cf  State  for  a 
licence ;  the  council  may  not  consist  of  less  than  two  nor  more  than  ten  masters  and 
workmen  ;  they  have  power  to  determine  questions  submitted  to  them  and  to  enforce  their 
awards ;  a  rate  of  wages  or  price  of  labour  may  not  be  established  by  them  ;  no  counsel 
or  attorneys  to  be  heard  before  the  courts  unless  by  consent  of  both  parties. 

Cap.  127.  To  amend  tht  Law  relating  to  Railway  Companies.  The  rolling  stock  of 
a  rail%vay  is  protected  from  seizure  by  creditors  by  this  Act  ;  the  remedy  is  by  petition  to 
the  Court  01  Chancery,  who  may  ap^xtint  a  receiver  or  manager  of  the  railway. 

Cap.  130.  For  the  regulation  of  Agricultural  Gangs.  No  child  under  eight  years 
of  age  to  be  employed  ;  licences  to  gang-masters  are  to  oe  granted  by  magistrates:  no 
female  to  be  employed  in  the  same  gang  with  males,  or  without  a  female  licenced  as  gang- 
mister  being  present  ;  and  the  nriagistrates  are  to  fix  the  distances  within  which  chUdren 
are  to  be  allowed  to  travel  to  their  work. 

Cap.  134.  For  regulating  the  Traffic  in  the  Metropolisy  and /or  making  frovision 
for  the  greater  security  0/ persons  passing  through  the  streets.    This  is  the  Act  now  in 

operation. 

Cap.  141.  To  amend  the  Statute  Law  as  between  Master  and Serx>ant.^  Compensa- 
tion fur  breach  cf  contract  may  be  awardtd  on  either  side,  which,  with  any  lines  imposed, 
are  to  be  recovered  by  distress,  and  in  default  cf  payment  to  be  punished  by  imprison- 
ment. 

Cap.  146.  For  regulating  the  Hours  0/ Labour /or  Children^  Young  Persons  and 
Women  employed  in  iVorkshois.  No  child  imder  eight  is  to  be  employed  in  any  handi- 
craft ;  no  child  to  be  employeo  more  than  six  hours  and  a  hllf  on  any  one  day,  and  such 
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•mplovment  to  be  btto—a  6  «.m.  and  tp.in. ;  no  jounj^  penon  orlemale  to  be  to  e»- 
plojred  for  more  than  twelve  hours,  with  time  for  meals ;  no  person  to  be  emplofed  in  any 
/landicraft  on  Sunday  or  after  two  o'ciodc  on  Saturday  afternoon.  There  are  aJao  rtgor 
btions  for  the  children  attending  ifhoolai 

Rcwnot,  69t4%4,sM,  ^  Expenditure— Army,  T4,675,54e/. ;  Navy,  10,676,101^  ;  for  aQ 
objects,  66,780,396/. ;  National  Debt,  800,848,847/. 

•jbaporti  of  British  and  Ifisk  ptodnca  and  manufactures,  181,183,971/. ;  total  expoct^ 
m6»oS7»i»6/. 

.     ImpOTls,  «7^,a4^8n^* 

Emieration — To  the  North  American  Colonies,  15,503  •  to  the  United  Sutee,  i$9,S75 ; 
to  the  Aostnlian  Colonies  and  New  Zealand,  14,466 ;  to  ajl  other  placesy  6^799:  tots, 

Amoontof  Gold  imported  from  Australia,  5,801,907/.  i  total  imported  iSt^MS'99'>< 
exported,  7,889,030/. 

-     Number  of  paupers,  1,148,643. 
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Ihs  Uullsd  Siatea,  I7«fr.l800  vll.  3^,  vsl. 
jAdama,  J.  Q..  an  Anierieaii  jUeiilpolenliaiT  toe  tontludliig  (lie  poai.'eof  Gksnti 
.    tH.  J83i  preaIdei<tDttl>*riiltail3tatea.Uj£»-ty.  vlil.  e8. 
^dude,  Samuel,  iwwca  the  Americaiii.  1773,  vl.  iss  ;  dtiiiee  tliut  Dm  Anker*'*''* 

bana  loat  di«ir  good  will  towarda  Eiijland,  1774,  Ul ;  giivicrilisa  by  Gaga, 
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pectations  of  the  duke  of  Bmnswick's  campaipi.  560  ;  viiitB  Dancan*B  flee^ 
tU.  93 ;  hopes  roused  by  Nelson's  victory  of  ike  Nile.  104, 109 ;  first  lord  of  Um 
treasury  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  Mar.  14,  1801,  155  ;  remonstrates 
with  Bonaparte  for  his  encro.arhnients,  174  ;  hiH  policy  towards  France,  176 : 
rcquircH,  through  loni  Wliitworth,  Bonaparte  to  explain  his  views  towards 
Great  B:itain,  177  ;  iiegotiute.s  for  sharing  the  power  with  Pitt,  1^ ;  weakness 
of  his  ministry,  l:>0  ;  resigns  May  10,  1  KOI,  192  ;  joins  Pitt,  190 ;  viscount  Sid- 
mouth  and  president  of  the  council.  I8r5, 189;  resijnis,  July,  202;  lord  privy 
seal,  1806,  220;  resigns,  1807,  247  ;  home  s.?oretar>',  32  K  640;  measures  recom- 
mended by.  to  put  down  the  riots  of  1812,  .721 ;  his  employment  of  spies  lusti- 
lldl.  45^,  460  ;  lias  no  faith  in  a  favourable  change  in  the  mtemal  condition 
of  the  country,  463:  states  the  difAcul.y  of  prosecuting  for  li^el ;  his  circular 
letter  giving. the  judge  iucTea^eA-p^e.^i-^uim  of  libel  triaU,  463  ;  this  pro- 
ceeding considered  uncon8ti^utfQn^4€2|  4f| ;  }|h  opinion  of  the  laws  against 
reformers,  487:  promises  the  Manchester  maci«trate«  government  support 
against  the  reiormera,  491 ;  thanks  tliem  for  their  m^atures  for  preserving 
tranquillity,  493 ;  Buccee«l<Mi  as  home  secretary  by  bir  Robert  Peel,  1822,  576 ; 
resigns  his  seat  in  the  cabinet,  5h4^  ■      - 

Addison,  Joseph,  defends  Steele  against  the  charge  of  libel  imputeil  to  him  by 
the  House  of  Conunona,  171.3,  v.  276;  writes  for  the  •'Tatler,"  2?3;  member  of 

^  narliameut ;.  popiUaritj;  his  i:\flne;^pe  and  aims  as.  ^n  es^ayiwt,  284 ;  with 

'  ffteeio h^  direct*  rae  popular  att^nTion  tVy  Mlltoo, '9hfikS)wi'e,  ana  Mir  ^TcTSfl^ 
lish  biillads,  288-292;  tlie  prctrurSor  ^F  llnirllsli  Aiot«etisTS,  the  ApeMtOf^Qfob 

,  des^bed  by,2SM-292 ;  hia  ^vork^,  with  those  of  other  ^i^a^risti,  f'Asare  a  jMi^ 

"ci^T  taste  for  reading.  292;  ridiculed  the  poYitleal'  ejrti«ta'*Aifee»  of  the  lamb 

of  his  d^y,  298,  2^9 :  description  of  cqn temporary  female  characters  liy,  ^WBlt^ 

''  Tttrtrks  on  ^tifppet  plays  and  the  oi)era,  ffVf ;  <ie<wt1ptfrm  of  a  masatie¥ade,'38'!r| 

•  rcmai4(8  on  tste  superstition,  3!.'W15 :  the  popular  mtisle,  313^;  mm  th*  tramla- 
tipns,  from  tUeil^tiu  and  Clreek,  .of  his  dav,  iH8;  rebukes  Pope  for  l^is  cohtro- 

'  vcTsial  spitlt  ^.);  appMttted  secretary  <)f  «tii«fe/Apr.  !nT,l«t  ettW^^tt  tWb 
'  Peerage  Bill,  i:i9,  joi.  '  \1^" 

Ad  -laidfe,  princes*,  of  Saxe  Melnlngtrr,- marrfe^  the  dWte  of  C!af en^  (wfntfuoa 

IV.),  Jnly  I?,  1818,  vil.  479;  charawerof,  viif.  2*10.   •  -      '  •     ' 

Adjntfitors.VJTgarilztitfo^j  di  the,  ill.  ra^  ;  refiiftjll  of, to  allo^Ube  fcrtny  t6be  dli^ 

banded,  5;i5 ;  seizure  of  ( Ijiarlcs  T.  by,  at  TTolmbv,  936. 
Adminius,  sou  of  Cuuo)><;:lin.  instigates  a  Uoniai^  Irrvaslon  of  Bttt^p,  llSfT.  ' 
Adrianople.  i»eace  of:  Sept.  M.  1829,  rtt!.  206.    '  • 

Afghan  War,  1H;W-1M2,  narrative  of  the,  viii.  287,  300,  '  ' 

Africa:!,  The,  Company,  commenced  operatioji»'l53p^1v.  I29i  . 

African  and  Indian  Company,  constituted  16515,  V.C';  projeefw  the' rodti^tflfg  a 

colony  at  Darien,  61 ;  thijqe  ve8^eJ»,.  with  120>  men,  Mil  frxSm  T^th^  Ju)V^ 

163p,  62;.arrtv:o  At  Darien',  K0v.  4,  63;  the  co1oni«ts  <Y«arrel  witli;  a"nd  declare 

*'%nT  aga1n«it  thewjianfards,  W ;  food  grows  s^rarce;  fainlne  nnn  peistilenee  pt^ 

'  vail:  they  forsaHe  Dad  en  64.  C5J  the  company  semi  em  13^  m^iiK}  m^if ,  M ; 

"  fh^'<!oJ5uy  blockaded  bv  tie  Spaniards,  67  ;  It  eapintlates ;  afM  abntaoh^  €he 

-'settf^ment,  67 ;  thfs  failure  rAunes  the^iritof  the  S<;ol4'b,  u'ho  in^^lgh  agMhst 

■'  "Wflllatn  *ind  the  EngHBh,  C?;  Mfotitlnnef  a  source  nf  jrritAtion  fdfwf^al 

years  bet^^en'  tfc*t#t>  natf/^ns,  <8r>'  bwf  the  difll<^Hii**  are  /(moothed  'ov^ffifihe 

union,  69;  quarels  witb  the  Eastf  India  Conip.itiy;  a  cjiptaln  of  <m«  ^  fhetr 

vessels  is  seized  and  exectrtbd  by  tJie  £.  I.  Company  on  a  falde  ctntse  o^  TKvk- 

der  178  • '  ^ '  *  -'  '  ' ' '. 

•Aghrl?n,''tele'6f,,rnly*l^,'l«>Uiv.  H«.       :'''-.'  :\    '    •  "      ' 

Agi«<iourt,  dviscription  of,  and  its  lp(  alitj',  11.  2^ ;  battle  of,  op  ifi  Oct,'  inS»'M5, 26. 

Agneir,  sIVAndTow,' prej*ftrti«  petitions  to  parliatne'iH  prs5j*ig'f^'  thebet«?ero^ 

si^rvance  of  the  Sabbath,  viii.  132.  •.''•. 

Agra,  battle  of,  1803,  vii.  221.  ,  ' 

Agiicola,  the  ijro^t  trivlllser  f^f  Biitiln,;.  31 .  Is' appointed 'to  fhq  rOfrtmawfl  of 
.BritaiiL  A.ir.  69.  37;  rathjytftjn  of .  3W, ftp ;  alt»<*lt  on  Gul^aens  and  the'C'alOdt^- 

*  'lijkns  1$v,  ?ir»;  'atinmin^s  the'  t*^^w^fi^\\  ot  *♦  th*  ^erv  fttfemUy  of  &i1tWn^' 
-40:  asc'ertalnts  that  Brit-ihi  l»  ah  h^land.  41 ;  recHlledby  nomltiaii.  vv.'rJ,*!,  41 ; 
line  of  forts  from  the  Clyde  to  the  Poltli  mi:<etl  bv,  41 :  i»oli«*«  of  tiie  works  of, 
in  Britain  4<i ;  <*ftnf»^l  flit*  tfclenr?es  and  the  Rom'hn  •  language  t>o  be  taught  to 
the  sons  of  British  chiefs.'  .*?;  osiabH^hed  muuicipallttes.  58. 

AgrietrttUT*  In  ftrttaiti,  sfJIte  M.  itrftfer  the  Romans,  i.  47;  *fat*'  of,  In  queen 
Anne's  time.  iv.  419  ;  great  intluenee  of-  fh«  popwlatto.n  of  TiOndoil  and  W^est- 

'  'ttmw^tev  tipoTi,  !y.  411 ;  rtatfe  ot:\ti  Xorfblk.  abmtt  IfTW,  vi.  :j(»l ;  C0ke*8  efTerte 
for  the  imjnovepient  of,  .Vri  ;  »«tate  of.  in  StiffoTk.  302,  3 »3  ;  'ifl«hnfSK*ture  of  Im- 

'  ptemtwn  of/. 90 J ;  In  Bhekitiglmmrhire:  it-*  dalK-  f^rm  phvluc^  90B,  -JWUj  In 
"     '"*  -       ^-     -jM^. 

Iv  nOM 
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fttrA  LlifoohuhiW.Sil,  ai8<;  of  Uneola  H«aih,  313^  3U;  «nd'liib  WoldSr  314a 
state  Qt«  4n  Nottliigliam  and  Derbv-shiraa,  SU,  816;  Sucr6y,AliAdl«MX,;ava 
Rei)t,  315;  In  Su^ex,  Hants.  WAt  Bertwhlve,  316 :  in  WUtBMre,3V8;  liftckwarA 
atftte  of  fanning  in  WSlt^ilre;  81(»:-proi!v«88  of,  b\  Dorsetshire ;  enclosure  vi 
lands  from  1734  to  IBU^,  320:  In  Devmisbir^  laul  Soiner8e4eliir«»3^  ;  in  l'ox»i- 
\rall.  n22;  Wales,  322.  323;  aiKl  the  west  midlnntl  aountie»y333;  system  of  wi- 
de^arftlnnge  dlsvovered,  1764;  uncultivated  waateitof  Staffordahii-e:  slow  pro- 
gress of,  in  I^:\nca0hire,  3S4 ;  reclaiming  of  the  mosses  iu  the  Fylde  district, 
9H ;  Cheshire ;  progress  of  Vorkshive  in,  |»romoto«l  by  the  labours  of  the  iu»r- 
qnis  ^f  Koekinghain,  B2n ;  sir  IHghy  Lecard,  3:16 ;  and  James  Crofit,  the  agri- 
ctiltui^l  colllier,  9E27,  3i8;  land  nnd  vAiUe  of  P«tb9m,a2&;  shM4>.  <li^d  waate 
land  of  Korthnmberlaiwl,  82f>;  progress^  ofi  stiiaolated  liy  the  examikVof  the 
Cull^si,  HS9 ;  Wefitmoreland  nnd  its  Hdse  distrkt,  33tt;.  the  Lothiana,  Hadding- 
ton, Roxburgh,  alid  Selkirk-flhires,  33*i;Srotoh  sheep;  383;  in  Ayrakijne»384  ; 
lAnarksliire  Mid  Retaf i-ewsbire,  33A ;  propt^eetf.af^in.tbe  ilorUi-rWPs^ni  dittnct 
of  Scotland,  330:  336:  in  Ireland.  ?37  ;  tin  i^otato  irukiTa|ion,  338r3«0;  bad 
hari^'e^to  and  high  prices  from  170ft  io  180U.  Tii.  I44*U6.   . 

Ahmedaliad  taken  by  frc^neral  Goddard.  vi.  433i  .  .    . 

Ahinetlnuggur  eaptured  by  the  British.  18fi3.  vii.  220. 

Alkonhead;  Thoma-a,  banged  for  blaspheme'  in  Iff  tJ«  v.  I»7. 

Atslable,  Clhaneellbi'  of  the  Exrheqner,  biibed  by  the  «Ureot«rs  of  the  Stonih  Sea 
Comtmny,  v.  412  ;  accuiiod  oi  fniud ;  expelled  Ui«tHouBe.otCommoi)f,aBd  cotn- 
mftted  to  the  Tower,  414.  ■<  .  t   i 

Ailflcen,  (*?j«4  fl<>hn  tbo  painter^  attempts  to  bam  the  £nglish  doe]c7«rdai  his 
trial  and  confession,  vl.  U'-l. 

Aix-ln-Chapelle,  peaoe  of,  May  ?,  1668,  .r.  eC3 ;  treaty  of,  1748,,  t.  C02,  569. 

Aix  Koads^  lord  Coch  anc's  enterp  ise  in,  Aiuil  11,  IMM),  vii.  283. 

Afcbdr  Uht^h  his  ireaiiiMry  tbwards»  and  aiurder  ef,  MacNsghten^  riii.  293  :  htf 
conduct  towards  th«s  Brit i^h  ami V, '2  4,  2r6. 

Aken^ide,  Mark,  his  *<  PleavHr^ ri  Ima^aatioii '!  published  IZU^  tI.  387. 

Akermaii^,  keeper  of  Nawgwte.;  hid  hooae  set  Km  firo  by  the  Gordoi)  rioters,  1784, 
vlJ>31.  ... 

Alba,  dtlke of.    SeePhiHp of  Spain. 

Alban,  St.,  legend  of  the  niartj'nlom  of,  as  tuld  by  B«de,  i.  &i. 

Albemarle,  A.  J.  von  KeppeL  earl  ^>£  ;  ho  is  taken  into  William  OLlI/s  Xavow, 
whit'h  ransea  tiie  jealoaey  of  Portland,  vj  85. 

AlbemartOi  earl  <»f ,  commands  the  laud  foroea  in  the  Havanuah  expedition,  1162, 
•t1.  W.  ,  .     «. .  ^i^ 

Alberonl,  cardinal  Giulio,  prime  minister  of  Spain-;  sends  amiUiou  Trench  livres 
to  Spaar,  the  Swedish  envoy  iii  Paris,  to  stir  CharlenXiiZ-s  soldi^rst  v.  3SHr j 
early  career :  instigates  disputes  ;  and  fcutrigrkca  aininat  England  and  F«aAO£, 
396, 397 ;  reUliaOM  Biyiig'a  deetniction  of  the apaidsh  fleet  by  seialng  all  Britifh 
goods  in  Spanish  ports.  400  ;  leagues  vUh  the  Pretesdier  ;  ^teeted  plotUug 
asainst  the  regeirt  Orleans;  i^Vnnce coasequelitly  declares  WAr  agaiuH  Sp  lit, 

'  lflf,'40l;  he  orghnltes  expfedttioDS  acaiiist  f'rasice,  Knglaud,  and  Scotland,  40*^  ; 

-  •^iAdltffteS  hla  biBree,  and'banlaht-d  tlse  cottnter  9  retunis  to  Italy,  T>ec.- 17)9,  403. 

'  Alboxt,  arohdok^  of  Austria,  eocuauuida  the  Austrian  anu;  at  t^  aie^e  at  I^Ule, 
ifg^-^vi.w^i.  . 

Albert,  prince,  of  Saxe  Coburg,  marriage. of^  to'quetn  Victoria,  viii.  257 ;  his  h^gh 
opinion  of  WiHiani  III.,  313;  speech  of«  piroelaiiuing.the  anity  of  interest  iu»all 

'    ^laacfesofsocteiv.MS. 

Albert  Edward,  piinee  of  Wales,  bom  Nor.  9, 1841,  viii  338. 

>  AlMoii,  belief  of  its  onoe  havhig>fonned  part  of  the  Coutiuettt,  i.  13. 

'  Albnera,  battlei  of « May  10, 1811,  vlL  31ii'.  i         .      . 

Al^Uhif notice ofyi.-Q2.  .•  '  ..j 

A Idrich,  dean  Henry,  his  architeotural  iforktt,  ▼.  343* 

Alexander  I.  of  Kussla ;  defeat  of  his  army  at  Aasterlitv  ;  iormsia  ist»9X9Xii  aUi- 

'  anoe-wlth  thd  king  of  'Prusda.  vii  2112, 318  ;-«!ai8  with  Pranoe.  Wh  !^tJ^' ; 
fonoltides  the  peace  of  Tilsit  with  2fapol0on<;  the  Interview  on  the  Xiemen  rait 
with  Napoleon.  257.  258;  terms  of  the  treaty,  patent  aadsecrrt,  258v  ^9;  offends 
B<»Mapana  by  ralf«lng  the  severity. of  rtfae  lUusiaii  commercial  law  ; 'allien  hini- 

•  self  with  Sweden*:  Bonaparte  wan  agailist  hiui,  1812,  d3H,  339  ;  concludes,  an 
allianoewith  PraB.da,3t0  ;  his  nteeting  with  Frederi(Jc  William  in  the  oreat 
sqnaro  of  Leipzig,  349;. attends  the  coDgresa  of  Vienna,  1814,  410;  obtains 
the  sovereignty  over  Poland.  412,  413  ;  orgaitiees  the-Holv  AlUanee^  414;  hvo- 
ceeded  by  Nicholas  I- 1825,  viii.  68 ;  succeeds  Paulli  aaeiliperor  of  Bussia,  1891 » 
638.  ..,..,.  .  .  / 

.JklwiMtAi,  B^naMrtelteda ht„  J«^,  IZBR^tapiared by  tUerrenoh,  Til.  9H  Uk^ 
tie  Of.  Mar.  21, 1801. 163 ;  capitulates  to  the  British,  Mar.  20, 1807,  254.         '  •  i 

-itflexMi,  enperer  ef  Iha  Best^-reMiveB  tho.Jla^^SajioiM  ttpeUfld  ty  WiUUtttJ^ 
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Alf ted.  ion  of  BUiehed,  to  IkMiiioed  to  make  *  detoeat  oii  RiigUnd,  la  betnycd  hf 
Mill  Oodwliif  Mid  put  to  deaih.  i.  185. 

Alf nod  the  Gfeat.  birth  of,  In  841,  L  96 ;  Mrly  yewn  of,  97. 96 ;  improtebiUty  of  liis 
liAilng  been  taught  to  read  bj  his  fttep^iiiotber,  99 :  at  Homo  in  853;  ooii- 
0ecrat«d  kliif;  bv  pop«  Leo,  at  Home,  on  the  deftth  of  Kthelwulf.  100 ;  probable 
liupresaioti  iiuMle  on  Uie  luiiid  of,  by  the  eight  of  R(»ine,  lUO  ;  lualcee  ik>  claim  to 
Weer^ex  on  the  death  of  Ethelbald,  101;  employment  of,  duliig  the  life  of 
Kthelbert,  101 ;  deecriptlon  of  hie  home  at  Waiita^ie  lOJ :  the  tnutelation  of 
Boetiuti  by,  liae  original  oaflBasea  descriptive  of  the  sjtte  of  Kitffland,  l(i3, 104 ; 
state  of  toe  Charch  duruig  the  youth  of,  1(H  ;  vonsLitutioii  of  we  army,  1Q5 ; 
state  of  rural  industry,  106,  rt.  «eo.  ,*  provision  for  the  poor,  107 ;  becomea 
*'  seeqpdsiius  "  on  the  aooewioii  of  Kthelred  in  8«6, 109  ;  niariies,  109 :  defeats 
the  Danes  who  had  invaded  Merehi,  a.d.  868,  110 ;  tigliU  aud  gains  the  battle  of 
.Ascesdan,  in  871, 114,  115:  is  defeated  at  Wilton,  11«;  first  naval  batUe  of, 
against  the  Danes,  in  870, 117  ;  pit>bable  unpopularity  of,  117  ;  makes  peace  with 
Guthrum  in  878,  119 ;  retreat  of,  to  Athelney ;  heads  a  band  of  outlaws  in 
Somersetshit-e,  119 ;  traditional  stories  (rf,  during  his  coneaalmeut,  120 ;  ra«|>> 
pears,  and  gains  the  battle  of  Ethanduue,  in  878, 122,  123 ;  Outhnun  sues  for 
peace  and  is  baptised,  124  ;  terms  of  the  treaty,  124;  laws  of  Alfred,  125, 126; 
writings  and  translations  of,  128,  129,  lao ;  repttl«(es  aii  invasion  of  the  Danes  in 
Keiit  in  H84, 129 ;  his  care  for  the  edacation  of  his  family,  Idl  ;  defeats  an  inva- 
Biou  of  the  Danes  under  Hasting,  182. 133 ;  creates  a  navy*  133 ;  death  of.  In 
001,  IM;  chai-aoter  of,  131 ;  share  of,  in  the  subdivision  of  the  kingdom  lor 
administrative  and  Judicial  purposes,  185 {  oourts  of  justice  la  the  time  of,  138; 
tenure  of  lands,  140. 

Alfric,  earl  of  Mercia,  treach«ry  of,  i.  178. 

Algarves.    See  Qodoy. 

Algiers  battle  of,  Aug.  27, 1818,  tIL  419,  420;  see  Exmoath,  lord,  417, 420 }  cap- 
tured by  the  Frenrh,  1830,  viil.  44. 

Alibaud,  attempts  to  take  i^uis  PhiliMM's  lif»,4830.  Till.  195. 

Alien  Bill,  passaxe  of,  th  ough  Parliament,  vi.  569,  666  ;  passed  Jan.  4, 1703,  SOtt^ 

Ali-(}hur  stormed  by  the  British,  Sept.  4.  1803,  vii.  221. 

AUectus  asiiameB  the  government  of  Britain,  a.d.  202|  1.44;  dsfeated,  and  Brit- 
ain re-subjecteil  to  the  Romans,  44w 

Allegiance,  Oath  of  ;  many  clergymen  refuse  to  take  it,  1689,  iv.  463. 

Allen,  Ethan,  an  American  revolutionist,  1776;  captures  Tlopnderoga,  tI.  170» 
171 ;  made  prisoner  on  his  march  againnt  Montreal ;  sedst  to  Sng land,  183. 

Alliance,  The  Holy,  a  treaty  so  called  concluded  at  Paris,  Sept.  26, 1815,  vii.  4l4, 
denounced  by  tlie  British  parliament,  414. 

Almanacs,  du^  on,  repealed,  1834.  viii.  164. 

Almanza,  battle  of,  April  25, 1707.  v.  197. 

Almeida,  siege  of ;  surrender  to  taie  French,  Ang.  1810,  viL  300> 

Almenara.  battle  of,  Jnly  27,  1710,  ▼.  839. 

Alompra,  nls  conquests ;  ascends  the  Birman  throne,  vii.  628- 

AHhorp,  Tlsoonnt,  Ohanoellor  of  tihe  Exchequer,  1830,  viii.  67 :  Us  Vndjnt  for 
1831,  71;  diseriptlon  of,  by  Francis  JeiKrey,  82;  interview  of  Jaflrey  wl&,  jost 

•  after  the  resignation  of  the  Orey  ministry,  1881, 108 ;  speech  on  moving  ttM 
second  reading  of  the  bill  for  the  suppretsion  of  disturbances  in  Ireland,  1^3, 
133 ;  financial  ntatement,  135, 186  ;  his  bill  for  HmUiiig  the  hours  of  labour  in 
factories  passed,  146, 147 ;  introduces  tha  Poor-law  Amendment  bill,  1834, 150 
166 ;  moves  the  adjournment  of  the  debate  on  the  Irish  Charch  qnestlon  and 
the  previous  question,  160  ;  resigns  bis  ohanceUorship,  1834 ;  xeasoua  for  doing 
so,  160, 161 ;  resumes  it  again  in  the  Mel  bourne  administration;  biin^*  forwajra 
a  modified  Coercion  bill,  163;  financial  statement  and  proposed  reduction 
of  taxes,  163, 164  ;  his  removal  to  the  Lords  (as  earl  SpeAcer)  the  ostensible 
cause  of  the  dismissal  of  the  MeHMmme  ndikiatry,  168. 

Alt  Kanstadt,  peace  of,  Sept.  24^1706,  v.  264. 

Alum  Shah,  Oreat  Mogul ;  seeks  British  protection,  vl.  153;  Hastings  deprives 

him  of  the  money  and  district  grautad  by  Clive,  428 ;  his  power  restored  to 

him  by  general  Lake,  vii.  221. 
Alvinsy,  commands  the  Austrian  army  in  Italy ;  defeats  Bonaparte  at  Cal- 

diero.  Nov.  12,  1796 ;  repulses  Bonaparte's  attempts  to  eross  the  bridge  of 

Arcole  ;  retreats  to  Vicenza,  vf  i.  67  ;  compels  Joubert  to  retreat  to  BivoU,  1797, 

85 ;  ivhere  he  is  defeated  by  Bcmaparte,  Jan.  14,  86. 
Amboyna  acquired  by  the  British,  lUO,  vii.  022. 

•  Ameer  Khan.    8s«  lUiaii  Annear^ 

Amoer  Singh.    See  Ochterlony, 

-  AInfetta,  ptUioess,  her  Illness  aCaeto  CWor#s  IIL*s  nlhd,  tIL  319 ;  diss  Kov.  S, 
1810  312.  w  t  »  » 

<»^ikflMtloa»'  oftataa^  i^rltlsh  peiwsjions  Jn  KorUi  Ataad«^  ▼.  OWr.te: 
batweon  the  3ritisb  and  Franch,  1704-63, 599^400;. 


fUMff  i  tb9  pas^mg  of  the  lUvenue  Act  caoms  r«iiewed  di^ny^nces,  imU^  ««• 
slightly  Abated  on  tUe  re|>eal  of  all  the  duties  exoept  tliftt  ou  te«»  L^iSl ;  tt^e 
dentructiou  of  the  tea  in  Boeton  Larbour  iuduced  the  home  government  to 
i^lopt  coerciojiAry  moMures,  which  still  further  embittered  U)e  America(ii 
apirit,  1{»-168  ;  hustilitles  commence  Apiil,  1775,  At  Iie;4iigton,  ^9^-170 ;  and  tl^e 
war  ooiitiuoes  till  17^.  when  ihe  independence  of  America  i4  recognised  l^ 
Oieat  Britain,  170, 220, 235-230. 24r>-256»  288-295 ;  vi.  €02  ;  sovernmeut  and  condi- 
tion of  the  tfuited  States,  vil  3ai,3<i2;  part^r  spirit,  m;  the  Uidted  States 
declaif  war  against  Great  Britain,  J wie,  1812,  ohiefly  on  account  of  the  right  of 
search  being  claimed  by  the  latter  oouulry  i  the  war  ws#  terminated  by  Uie 
peace  of  Ghent,  1815^  36J-0S3. 

American  Declaration  of  Independence,  July  4*  1^7^  Ti  IW,  18& ,  Qopj  of  the 
declaration,  187, 188. 

Amerioan  Secession :  threatened  separation  of  the  Korth  and  South,  yVL  d75»  37$. 

American  Stamp  Act.    See  Stamp  Act. 

Amherst,  sit  JeSery  :  General,  1758 ;  commander  of  the  English  troops  in  Ansr- 


of  Virginia,  127. 

Amlierst,  lord,  govemor-genersl  of  India,  18S3,  vH.  92$;  «na^le  to  maintain 
peace ;  war  with  the  BIrman  empire,  1824-6,628-631;  com paratiTS  freedom  of  th^ 
presi*  in  Indiajander  hie  administratian,  634. 

Amiens,  peace  of.  negotieUou  for,  yii.  166, 167;  concI^ded  Mer«  27»  i^^  t^^a.lTQ  i ' 
terms  of  the  treaty,  167, 168. 

Anderson,  William,  a  printer  of  Ubellons  pemphlets  sgAinst  the  government, 

,.  iiulicted  for  bigh  treeeon,  coiivicted  and  executed,  ir.  5m. 

Apdr<^  n^i^or ;  aoiutanb-genetal ;  parries  on  a  secret  conespondence  witflx  Arnold 
on  the  part  of  Clinton  ;  his  interyiew  with  Arnold.  1780,  vl.  23i ; .  he  Is  captured 
as  a  spy ;  tried  by  court-martial,  and  sentenced  to  deatn,  237  c  executed  Oct.« 
2,238. 

Andr^  M.  P.  H.,  introduces  lithbgraphv  into  England,  1801.  vli.  551. 

Avdlmey,  H*  W,  Psffet,  marquis  of ,  distingn^ishes  himself  in  Moore's  retreat^ 
1806,  vli.  276 ;  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  W ;  is  convineed  of  the  expediency  ox  * 

•  grsniiBg  concessions  to  the  Catholics,  217. 

Anglo-^axon  agriculture  in  Alfred*s  time,  1. 106,  ef  seq, 

Anglo^Ason  Clmroh,  ionoranee  of  the  priesta  of,  at  the  Accession  of  Alfred.  1* 
104 ;  state  of,  at  the  time  of  Dunntan,  162 ;  cathedrals  and  churches  of  the,  161, 
168 ;  proTislons  for  the  clergy,  163 ;  parish  priests  6f  (l^e,  161 ;  leAniing.of  th^^ 

.  165»  •..,,' 

Anglo-Saxon  kings,  authority  of,  1.  98 :  their  mansions';  98. 

Anglo-Sexons,  stiu  of,  airthe  time  of  Ethelbert,  i.  84-88 ;  literature  of,  90 ;  socl^X 
raaJts  among,  104 ;  Hove  of  feestlng  indicatiedin  the  Bayeux  tapestry,  2D0 ;  con-> 
iinaed  resistance  of,to  WiQiam  the  Conqueror,  216;  secnr)tv  aUordeil  to,Jte^' 
the  establisliment  of  Xorman  iiefs,  222 ;  conilnued  existence  of,  A:s  a  Peojiloy^^rit^ 

Anhalt-Dessau,  prince  of,  his  miuiary  inventions,  v.  18. 

Anjou,  duke  of, j^nounoes  his  claim  to  the  throne  of  France,  v.  270, 

Aiikeistrqem.    SeeOustavusIll. 

AniiSf  the  princess,  and  her  hiisbA^d,  go  over  to  TtiUiam  IXX.,  iv,-  388 ;  Anne% 
ro3k.'ria^  to  pri&oe  George  of  JMunurk,  1689. 408 ;  applies  to  parUament  for  an 
increased  income,  and  has  it  increased  from  20,(KKU.  to  50,000<.  per  Annum,  498, 
499 ;  friendship  for  Mrs.  Churchill  (alias Mrs.  Freeman).  408 ;  quarrels  with  her 
sister,  queen  Mary,  557:  Mrs. Freeman  is  commanded  to  leave  the  royal  palace; 
Ami  3  goes  with  her,  65»  ;  her  position  and  character  in  1695)  v.  15;  aooesslon  of, 

'  Mar,  8, 1702,  ill ;  declares  to  tlie  privy  oouncil  her  intention  of  carrying  on  the 
warlike  preparations  agninsb  France  commenced  by  'William  Ui«i  n2 ;  her 
addreisf)  to  parliament,  which  continues  to  sit ;  her  nne  volpe,  112 ;  favours  the 
Tory  party,  112, 113 ;  speech  at  the  close  of  the  sesrsion,  1702, 114 ;  meets  her 
drst  parliament,  Oct.  20,  117;  grants  Marlborough  a  dukedom  and  500Q/. 
a  year,  120;  opens  the  session  of  Parliament,  Isovember  9,  1703,  123 1  an- 
nounces the  conclusion  of  the  Methueu  ti-eaty  with  Portugal.  123;  entef- 
tains  CharleSf  Archduke  of  Austria^  at  her  court,  aeknowle<!bijig  him  as 
king  of  Spain.  124  ;  stops  a  contest  between  the  •  Lords  and  Commons  by 
prorojuing  parliament,  125;  queen  Anne's  bounty  restoring  the  flrst  fruits  and 
tenths  to  the  Church,  128 ;  revives  the  practice  of  touching  for  the  king*s.evll. 
129 ;  provides  out  of  the  privy  purse  for  fresh  reeruiU,  131 ;  grants  Wood- 
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8b««cfa  oil  rirln^  te^T»m4fnf  to  the  Act  of  TTiilofi.  J96 ;  *e  AelonnJneB  1o  cch- 
tfnue  tlio  war;  receit'cs  «t>eedy  stippUe*  from  parllAtneiit,  19$  ;  Aiarllx>ix>T2j(h 

'presents  her  letter  to  LbHries  XII.,  IJ.'K  ;  dinni^j^es  JIarley  j  elic  grows  cold  to- 

^w;ir«l^  Mr-*.  Frepwan,  and  makes  >fr«.  Maehani  het  newrfhvouiite,  204 ;  death  of 

*liet  hUBband,  Ooorg  •  of  Denmark,  Oct.,  ITUH,  i07  ;  supposed  tohff\-e  private  aU- 
dieiJfC'  with  llat-iftv  ;  her  opinions  regatxling  a  snecess^or,  JW8 ;  her  temper  tries 
Marlborotigh**  patience,  20Sj  her  ir.ifrviewi*  \*ilh  Harley,  £18*,  prtMjejjt  at  Br. 
Suchevenirs  trial,  219  :  uubhc  addif  *«ee8  to,  230  :  advisees  the  nation  to  be  quiet, 

'23»»23I  ;  (Il8mis*a)  of  Whigs  from  ortice.  'ztSi ;  dissolves  Iier  third  and  rails  her 
^ottttb  pari  lan^ent, '236  ;  ainiOQiiet^s  her  deterntinaijon  to  support  the  Lhr.nh  Of 
Bnglaird,  2:^7 ;  disiiii.ses  tlie  duiheHS  of  Marlbotough  from  her  service,  the 
"  kt5>"  bcene-.  C^^  ;  htj-  anger  i^t  Ihc.ducheiw's  rereiige  ;  tnakes  the  ^ltu•he^s  of 

'Soraeraot  her  lar(v  of  the  Mii(Hift»b*,  ainl  Mrs.  Masbam  the  keeper  df  the  priry 
nuLi'se,  2'-^  ;  parliament  addiesses  hji  on  the  b^ilgcct  of  Uarley'H  narrotr  et^cap^ 

•from  itssassi nation,  '2-IT  ;  |»r<mil»es  not  lo  ma|:e  pt-ace  "wltli  Franc* unites  lit  ton- 
cert  with  the  Dutohi  24i^;  opens  pailiament.  Dec.  7.  'i.'lS;  dlsnilhUea  Marlboroucft 

'from  his  o?tice«,  255  ;  creates  tWeiTO  new  peert»,  contrary  to  Inrd  r>aiiinoutii'a 
advice,  25 ;  announces  lo  parliament  the  conimi  m^  ment  of  nepollaiions  for 
pei4ce  at  Utrecht.  2'>7  ;  the  t^rms  upon  which  peace  may  be  made,  CT),  271  ; 
and  ■thb'roncTa*>ioii  of  tlie  treatA'.  273  ;  hitrttfulng  uf  The  Jacobites,  275;  calla 

,upon  itarliamQujL  to.  sanp'css  KedUioua  pai^ers,  1^76  ;  her  agitation  at  the  conteat 
between  Oxford  an (\  Bolingbrokij  bringH  on  a  sudden  fUjiess,  tlnly  27,  aiid  th» 
dibJl  Aug.  I.  ITU,  27^.  '       '    '     " 
AnaQUf  Geojue  :  copjmndore*  1741  ;  Jils  expedition  to  Forti ;  dliftctilties  eticotm;- 

•tetten  !h  rtoTjfcling  rape  Mom  :'  lialf  his  crew  kilied  by  acnrvy-J  takearefnge  1ft 
J.uau  Fernanda?  ;  secures   prizes ;  Attacks  Paita^  T.  478  ;  eiifera  Ca^rt'it ;  f^ 

'ttirns  to  Spirhead,  June;   1744,  4m  \  defeats  Llie  Fi^neh  off  C«pe  FlMftlerr^, 

.May  ^,  1747,  O'^J  ;  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty.  ItW.  vi.  33  :  commands  an  exp^ 

Edition  against  ^t  Mafoes,  t75A  ;  hi^  pa  tner,  the  diiko  of  Madborougb;  fafls  ift 
taking  St.  >faloea;  Cherbourir  taken,  39.  '    ' 

Anti-Corn-Law  Loatrtte,  the,  \  iff.  270.  •       < 

"  Anti-Jacobin  "  the,  KarleJ  by  Cjuiulng,  XoT.  20, 1797,  rii.  80. 
AQtonlnus,  wall  of,  1.  41,  42. 
Antwerp  Burrendeiato*  Mailboi-oufih,  1706,  v.  I7i :  taken  by Dtimonil^Bt  l^or.  9&, 

^n:>-».  vl.  552,  58f>';  '     • 

Appeal  of  murder  :  case  of  A^hfocd  and  Thornton;  lord  Eldon  supports  lli^  liiy 

foj-  Abolis^dng  the  prHctice^,^  W.  iM,  4^5. 
A^prop^adon,  principle  of, in  granting  supplies,  eatabllshed  1C89,  iy.  48S. ' 
Apsldv,  lord.    See  D^tliurftt,  earl.  ,     "         '      ' 

Arri7)ileaf.    See  RaldhtancH.  '^  •■  i  •  '.' 

Arbuthnot,  admiral,  convfiya  Clinton  and  144  forces  from  New  fork  to  Charlofr- 

,  n,  vi.  2'U, 
Archer,  Tlmmai*,  architect  of  St.  John  the  "Evangeli? t,  Wcstmlnl^tef,  v.  542. 
Architecture,  state  of,  In  Urttain,  at  the  close  of  the  tliird* centurr,  1.60;  as 
fibnwjj  in  J^rgliHJi  abb  'vs  and  cathedrals,  2^5,  2B6  ;  bishop  Swinileld's  house  in 
1209.445;  London  markets  and  shops,  447 ;  dome8tle,ln  the  16th  century,  IL 
87  ;  large  conaiunption  of  timber  in  builcting  dwelling  houses,  89 ;  furniture  tosecl 
iu  the  houses.  «f>;  innrorements  in  building, .tesnn.  Henry  Vlll.,  49?>;  styM 
of  afchltecture  .iu  the.r^n  of   Elhtabeth,  Ul.  234,  et  'seq.;  alterations   oy 

'X^ren,   at   Whuhjor  Castle.  Iby  ChSj-les  II.  in  .ir.80,  iv.  263 ;  encouraged  \ff 

'William  Itt.  T,  332  J  Wren,  37'.:  he  ,commeThrea  the  reboildiSi^  of  l^^ndon, 
331 ;  building  of  St.  Taurs,  3.^,  ,*W7 :  Wren's  j^TiBli  churches,  338 ;  aim 
miscellaneous  buildings,  3.39 ;  Vanbmgh  ;  his  late  adoption,  of  the  pn'fe^ 
sion  of  an  architect,  310;  getleral  character  of  his  works,  341}  fiawka- 
moor';  hi<  f5t.  Marv's  WooTnoth,  Liiuehouae  church,  mid  St  George's, 
Bloomsburj',  342;  Gibb«f*  St  Martin's-in-the-Fltrd'*.  S42;  T.  Archer's  SU 
John  the  Kvangi?li-:t :  TfalnKurs  Chatsworth  ;  FlltcrOft'A  Wobum  Abbey;. 
amateur  archltocta.  Dean  Aldjlcji ;  Dr.  Clarke;  and  Btjirlington,  842;  sir «. 
Tiiylor.Ti.  381  jDanee  ;  the  Woods  i  and  the  Adams,  3«H  ;  sir  W.  Chanrtwn",  tlio 
archicect  of  Somoh*et  ITouse,  .3f<l  ;  Stuart.  Revett.  Smiri<e,  381;  Wyartt,  382; 
"bridge  bulldinKan*!  btiildcrs.  382  ;  low  stutoof  arcliitectural  taste,  and  imitation 
of  Greekmodels,  \ii ,  .n2W,  530.  the  latter  instanced  Iv  the  ease  of  ,?t.FancniBeht;PCh, 

'  530, 531,  537  :  Jame^Sryatt.  hln  classic  and  gothic  buildings.  531, 532  ^his  gothlc res- 
torations, .w;  Surtiuel  ^Vyatt,  53:1;  sir  »lohn  Jkiane's  buildings  at  flie  Bank  of 

'  Enscland  ami  elKc.whftre,  r.;<^  .VM  ;  Holland  and  sir  R.  Sndrke,  535;  Wilkihs,535  ; 
'Na«l>,  thearchftecfcof  Kejjetit  Stieet,  5.38;  And  of  tlie  Heppnt'#  Park  terraees 
andean  ais.  537  ;  >t>'Marylebonc  church;  extr.ioniinary  rpvival  of  church  build- 
ing, 53r ;  Thp«ja«_ Telford  ;  ms  bridge*  at  Moiitford,  Build^as,  and  at  th« 
Menai Straits : 'his  ottet  crand  works .537,  fi38 ;  RcniHa  r/his  WiiterlOD Brl4g« 
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4t<Qle,  Rattle  ofjlSor.  179GL  tII.  67. 

iCrcoA  dnke  of,  iiivdstn  Valencia,  t.  159  ;>oppoKM  Peterboroti^>(  pMM,ge  id  Ta- 
.loucla;  decampt;  Peterborougheffects^uentrauce,  J59,  '     ' 

Arcot  captured  by  OWe ;  who  ier  beaieged  to  it  by  Saldb'a  aimy,  ▼.  094 ;  MpiilM 
aU^tUelrattaekaaiiddrlvea  Uiemolt,dd4,  d95<  ,     '  '    , 

AnloTi  ot  Feversbam,  R^i7  of  tiie  murrter  of.  In  IWIi  IL  BN.' 

ilYem  >6rg,  CMke  ot  cbibmanda  tire  Ausuiaua  at  DeUlngen,  1743,  y,  891. 

Argyld,  marquto  of,  defeated  by  MoutrOM,  lit.  SOO ;  oppoMa  th<i  prt^ject  of  toeiMling 

llaoultoii  to  iiirade  J£iig]aiid,  ft65;  to  r^8t»x^  to  pow<ur  =tf  t«ir  Hattiilt^u'a  w- 

'  f riat,  HHi ;  trial  and  erocdtloTr  of,  hi  IBSr,  ir.  IW.    *         ,    >  •  •  ^  /. 

Argylo,  the  earl  of,  ref  ual's  to  take,  without  reaem.  the. teat  oath  enaeiect  by  Ina 
SoQttish. parliament  iu  16^,  ia  ^rrai^  ah^  d^hykie^  at  Idgli  trifta^i,  but  Mf* 
'  c}ip3«  to  lfollaiid,'U.  275*;  landM  In  Scotland  in  <6M(  to  raise  an  inBarieetloii  Iti 
favour  of  Moomoaihi  301  <  ita  failure,  305 ;  And  hU  executiou,  306.      .        l!.'  > 

Ar>yle,  Archibald  Campbell,  eail  of,  teuders  the^rotaatfonOktti'to  WIRltfatnii, 

Axo'Id,  Archlhaiti  bimphell,  duke  of ,  eolonel  ;^^txmq^  ^e  ^ll^a^ders  d^ 

^  Jhilklrk,  1T4«.  V.  5l5 ;  bU  pliintaaouB  aJb  Inveraxy,  vi.  ZSff. ' 

Argyle,  John  OariipbelT,  dtiw  of,  cortimand^r  of  George  I.*Barmy  bxSco 

V.  Xi ;  CO  umeuces  o  >ei'ation6  against  the  InBurffsnta,  371 ;  miircb 

Mar;  meets  him  at  Sherjlflmuir,  and  ther^  ttghUlrim.  iSMlt  of  Nov,  w,,^  ».,.^ 

,C9mpald  tbe  retreat  ot  thD,  rebel  army;  pursues  H  to  Aberdeen,  and  dlC^P^rMl 

'  thd  C^oopfl,  386  ;  d6<eits  Wtilpole ;  is  dehrived  by  him  of  all  hia  etnpioymiiltfr 

1739,  475 ;  dc^airea  to  form  a  coalition  Imnistiy  ^  rettrea.  1742, 4^  ,  "     '  ■ 

Axi3tQcracy»maiu\o»Hi)d  WMitlon  of,  ^639-1714,  iv.  44«,  440 ;  ftoar  of  their MMf  d* 
^itroy^  by  the  Itet^nu  Bin  of  1831,  tUI.  73, 74  \  )t  eahuot  b«  "a  ea»t0  in  fiA|^klf^ 

JLrlrtlr right,  sfr  Ktt^hafd;'  e'stahliahea  hia  llrs^  t6itnA'V0Slfl  ttt-  dvomft^;.  fieir^teJ^ 
lock,  vi.  315 ;  activity  of,  and  ea  ly  cnttAt ;  exhibits  his  nair  t||ii;dll)»6, 17it     ' 

« PT^OitOQ :  uioi^bad ;  goe0  to  Nottingham ;  takes  o  rt  bis  first  pct^ixt,  1760,1 
dineultfes  overcome  in  eatabllBhinglfa  commercial  vab>^,S48i 

Arlea,  three  BriUah  Biabops pr^aent  at  th^Jlrat  CouHcHpf,  A>d.  814, 1.  SK  .   '  -  ^  . 

AruDrica,  foundation  of  a  Brlil&  colony  in,  ,1.  CIS:  indbpandeiit  juyraiBtti^4» 
.4abU^hedbv.69.  '  •►T"r?r  J^ 

Armstrouj.  John,  his  •»  Art  of  Preaerritig  Health  j**  anpearod  ITM,  ti.  9&t.     '  *  - 

Army,  eatablishtng  of  aatAndlng,  na  hU  iutagral  part  of  goTemmeAt;l€M,ir. 

#7a;  Btrength  of,  In  160?;  6ty9  :l6;i4,  689  :  reduced  1697,  v,  43  ;  di:$banded  M89, 

81  ;  number  of  aoldlers  voted  in  l702, 106;  standing  armies^  denounced  by  Tnl- 

,  ten^4  173*2,  441 :  incr<>aadd,  vl.  ^;  debate  on  the  anny  eattmatea,  1790)  ita  li^ 

'  crease  opposed  bv  Barko.  496, 497 ;  armieatrf  Kttgland  and  France,  174,  iVfi'. 

Arnold,  Benedict,  an  American  revolutionist,  1776, -^i.  170;  uppencn  btifbrd  Que- 
bec ;  attacka  the  dty.  Dec  31 ',  and  Ih.  aavereW  iiroandea,  fK3 :  general  r  atm 
manda  an  army  of  irregular  troopa  in  conjunction  with  Gates,  SOO  -;  atta<]u.  Bm* 
jrayne'a  Dpaltion,  200;Ji»l8  treachery;  interview  with.  Andr^/^jllmdO  w 

*  II  %m3a  town ;  makea  «tt  1  n^raion  Into  Vi  rrfnia ;  huiua  Blchm^nd,  ag.    - « '   ^- 

Araold,  Dr.,  sermon  of,  at  the  time  of  the  chol6ta,188l,  rUL  06,  t$  ;Xk  BSftriM^iof 

AnToX  iwt  ma  India;  and  hUpafierr^lbe  WdktH,  ihtaiAV^  fS^fclJiJl 

:  yli,  6.tl.  .......    :3 

iirtevoide.  J^mH  levoU  o^,  against  th6  count  of  TiaaAvm^^taWi  Is^u^ttm, 

July.  1^6, 306.     .  .  ^T;T^ 

Arthur,  king,  legehd  of;  1. 78.  .;  '  '.         _] 

Artlixr  of  BritUny,  cl84nia  of^  to  the  CnSwn  of  Sligtand,  i.  .^ ;  fi  ffUfiPwM  w 

i^hflip  of  Prance,  388 ;  h^iBilB  mi  iiivnaiou  of  l^bivon,  and  is  captuittd,  3f(P\  myv^ 

terioaa  death  of,  37U-  /'  , 

Artola,  count  d*.    See  fiJharlea  X.  of  Prance.*  '• 

Are,  StiClaty  of.    See  Societiea.  ^  -  •"  ' 

Arts,  state  of.  in  Britain  at  the  clciae  of  (he  third,  centuiy,  t.  00^  aketcti  at  t^ 

st-itc  of,  in  the  Bevent<tenth  century,  tr.  401,4<>S;  patrpnUge  of  the,  oy^Chmres 

Land  hia  court,  v.  331^  low  state  Of  the,  dux-htg  the  civil >9i;at,  2^;  WnUtim 

and  Mary  patronize  architecta.but  give  little  encouragement  to  pamtefa  mhI 

)lculptor8,3£';  nfchftecture,.^3i^3;  sehlpture,  34M4e }  pahiUng,3«M06;  ti^ 

Itttioiiin  the,  middle  of  the  I3th  centor];,  -'  "    ''^-  *  *'      *--**-       — - 

Citnal  aclxames  carried  out  by,Qllbert. 

m^vehinea  for  manufacturing  cotton,  ' 


Arundel,  £rl  dt  dbOktidB  oC#^iteArr  f^tpMligP.iU.  SOT. 
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iksapli  ul  Dowlah,  nabob  Mid  vizier  of  Ondo^.  ccoMota  to  Ui«  j>eUimi  of  Ua 
./j»€i^«f '•  aud  gcaadmpCkor'a  property  iu.  litiuldation  of  TC^$tingf  demanai 

upon  lifiQ,  t1.  4iJ6. 
4^]>4ctoii,  A.  Baring,  lord,  master  of  the  mint,  prentdent  of  the  board  of  trade. 

Till;  171 ;  concludes  the  Boundary  Tr^itXy  with  the  United  State*.  269. 
Athby,  hifl  proceedingaafajjiat^  ihe  retormiur  officer  of  Aylesbur^for  ref  lyiti^g  his 

rote,  In  1708,  leading  to  dlBputfS  between  the  JUouAea  of  LoJrdi  and  ComiuouB  oA 
.  theic  rwpectlye  pjcorogaUves,  v.  12&  ISC. 
AfhCord  and  Xhon*Wiii  qa«^  of*  tU.  4S|, 

A<«hley,  lord,  A.  A.  Cooper  ;  hln  maiden  ftpeoch  In  parliament  on  the  Treason 
.  WU.v.aa,  '    .    ' 

A4imoieaa  mnaeom  buijLt  bi  Wreiu  y.  3^ 
^h44ge,  HertfordabiM*  buUt  by  James  Wyatt:  cbarat^r  of  Its  archltocture, 

At^it^«i.^9^.  9^fffKicf4>\9  i^^^Uie^tQt  hljik  treason,  and  convicted,  l691»iT, 

^kel,B'Qbert»,  leadar  pf  th^  Yvrksbixe  Insiirgents  ii»  1638.  it  410;  negotiations  of 

wun  the'dtik'e  orKoRfol)c/4u ;  has  sd\  Interview  with  Henry  VlII.,  and  Is  par- 

^d(Mif^<|12->  4he)difg>  pcomlS4^  to  the  insurgents  are  nop  kept,  and  AJlie  agalu 

Viak'es  arnuL  jll3  ;  is  talc^n  prisoner  and  executed,  HZ. 

Anpem,  battJ*>  of,  May  21, 22, 1809;  viL  289. 

.jMaaMii^atiQn  plot,  169$,  agalnsl  William  HI.,  v.  25-^. 

^iMwisiha*  notice  of,  i.  9Sl ;  the  scheik  of.  absolves  jUchafd  L  from  Any  sl^e^ln 
the  murder  ot  the  marqnis  of  Montferxat,  391. 

AjTffttm|rif.  Meiir  hy  colonel  Stevenson,  vil.  225. 

^Cssar. Atp  ^ac€»u^^         th^,  earl^  yibaiBOf  ^lf.ed,L' d8;,d9;  InterpolAtioiis  Inth^' 

ciyonU^M by tihe> Jgatf ooal  Assembly;  their  dapcedAt^ valM  dilta 
li)  to  plmideraiid  rebel,  1793,  vL  583. 


printer,  proceeded  against  lor  his'  cbuceruln  pQbUshtn;g  an  account  Of 


>iin6e  of.    See  Ferdinand  VII.  of  Sii^ji. 

^yWarlborou^li,  Oct.  4;  1706,  V.174.     '  ' 

Athels^,  acc^esioivoif,  J4iftM,  I,  Ho)  annexes  Northumbrla,  and  rules  over,  all 
■7BritaMi,;;[,46 ;,  coutlnej^tal  influence  and  alliances  of^  147  ;  attacked  by  the  tm* 
'.•dco'-kmga  of  uumb^rland'aad  Scotland,  he  wins  the  battle  of  3runau-biu^, 
..  MJ  i.  code  of  laft^  el,  m.;  death  of,  iu  940, 152.  , 

«/ Av*^"iwi  GastetU,"  1601-1690,  oublislied  by  Bun  ton,  v,  282. 
A tkint^/alderinatw  opposes  the  formatioA  of  a  gas  company  as  being'  destroftlvo 

fit  iha  Vfhale  fishery  vll.  440. 
Athlonf ,  earl^f.    S'ee  C^inkeU- 

iithlone,  hef^eiged  and  taken  by  Ghikell,  .^uxvi^tO,  liS91, 1  v.  S35. 
AthqJ,  dnkeofT   See  TuiUbardijje, 
Athol,  mapqulaof.  his  fnfiueiice  aud  dishonesty,  iv.  4$&;  supports  ^m  govern* 


..^^»t^J,Xi33>i  And^dies  ^t  Barla^  1732, 41&o 

j^ttwood7n.|*.  for  Birmingham  ;  m.ove^aninqoiry'into  the  Effect  of  the  m<>n(S- 

tafy  system  on  fhe  distress  of  the  people,  1833,  vm.  1^. 
Auchmuty,  sir  S.,  talces  Moute  Video,  XiiOZ,  vM.  26i9 ',  hlq.  share  In  the  attack  on 

Buenos  Ayres,  255. 
4ji£lilawd..lord„iire8idantx3i.bfMxdoXftrada;  muter  of  the  mint^  viii,  67:  first 
^  mrd  cH  the  adxmralty,  1^34^  160 ;  eovemor-general  of  India  i  pttbliahes  a  declar- 
.  aiioivpf  the  causes  and  objacljaox  the  Aiglmn  wa^,  386. 
Auarstadt.   See  Jena. 
J^ugereau,  one  .0^,  Bbnapafte^f  generals,  vll.  64 ;  arrets  sixty  members  of  the 

4%uaUn.  sehtby  pope  Greiegpry  as  Cliiistiaii  missionary  to  ^^ngland.  JL.D.  697,  L 
i.4l.f  laAOii  Ul  the  hue  of  Thaner;dl ;  converts  Kthelbqrt,  83;  conlereuce  and 
.  disaffreepeut  of.  with  the  pdests  of  the  old  British  church,  84,  $5.  . 
Aiigtisuui^ihe'bravQ  defeudress  of  Zaragoza,  1808,  vil,  272. 
Auguatua'n,. of  Poland  i  elector,  of  Saxony  ;  deposed  by  Charles  XXt.,  v.  198, 214 ; 

-Trr  .U  \iS fni:.l*t  Tl8i't£.'3 io  Mf..i:JjL>X  ^  .at  ..  .bi.riA 


^ngmtoklll.  of  Pbhoid  «it«m  into  tli«  >«>*ntlofi  mffihmv^PvtmaitL,  tf,  Mirl^»Mtt- 

•fded  iu  Us  «ttmp  AtPim*  7  lite  araijr  is«it6iMlei«  oAvoiidttlotialto',  4A  -  '      ' 
Anrungzebe  refuses  to  give  anypiotootlon  to  ttke  new  Eait»  bidfn  €««i]^¥-,  T. 

Aneten,  Jltitcf ;  htgti  eharMtof  of  lier  six itovele,  Tli.  817. 

AusterUtx.  be^Ue  of.  Dee.  2,  IMS,  vU.  212. 

Autan,  In  GktQl,  Mtifioere  bvoiiglitfroTn  Britain  by  Constawtiatf  to  i«biitTd»  I.  SO* 

Attverauercfue.    See  D'AuverqUeKiue. 

Ava,  kinf  of,  Ills  agirresslon  c>u  Brit>eh  India ;  tfaroAtottSto  oventm  otirterri- 
toiy,  tlie  Blnaan  war  breaks  out,  vU.  Gi^,  629  ;  Ms  own  territory  to  tuvided  b^slr 
A.  Campbell,  and  lie  is  eompelled  to  agree  to  the  tieaty  ofllandabeo  ;  tetms 
of  the  tMtff  6S0.  •  • 

AylMbnry  election  cato^  U03,  t.  12»,  128. 

Aynhii^s,  tj^toultore  and  peaMmHry  of,  vi.  833, 344. 


t>  ill 


B.  :     .     ..    rA 

I   .         I  *  <  «'  I 

BACmir,  JcAA  (mMIW),  diaraetorof  his  senlptttre,  vi.  380;-  rilteVl  tM''W^tj 
House,  by,  vii,  B8S.  .  ,  .        .  ^ 

Bacon7raarRocer,tiotfeb  of,  1^449.  >       '       '      '      "' 

Baeou,  sir  Fnncls.  speaks  against  a  subsidy,  and  loees  the  Con^  laroUj|,  itt.  IMU 
dlindadea  IStoex  fioni  undertiklng  lihe  lord  Heuteimilcy  of  |t<6»u«d»2liy ;  qhgtM- 
ful  conduct  of,  ill  the  proeeootton  of  the  Earl  of  Hraer,  7t# ;  iiot^  6f  hraApQl- 
c«y,'Sl<l ;  oppose* the  bill  fn  iho  Oommone'egaimt  iitoiH)poiM6,i  AS?  inslrttiQtti 
the  necessity  of  removing  ancient  abuses  iu  the  first  parliament  of  James  L, 
248;  scheme  of ,  for  the  planUtion  of  Dieter,  288ViA  employed  to  procure  ins 
sanction  ^  sir  '£dwar«€oke  to  the  kingfe  arbi.rftfy  measures.  Imp  itd)t,  ttf; 
assures  ^eigh  that  his  appointment  to  comnfand  Hm  ^^cpedfUdn  t^  0msxub 
precluded  the  necessity  or  a  ffeiieral  pkirdOn,  d09;  is  fftipeachett  W^e  Com- 
mons and  fined  for  bribery  and  oumipiion,  317;  the  kittg  t^mil4''1jU  lln«,  'an4 
he  retiree  to  private  life,  SIT.  ^  '*'■.•" 

Bacon,  sir  Nicholas,  appointed  lord  keener,  aod  op«ns  E|l^beth*8'fifM«anl^ 
Vnent,  m.-  20 !  as'  lord  keeper.  Introduces  to  paruatnent  a  new  bflf  imm 
paplses  Iti  WTl,  99.  •  '  *  '      ^^ 

Badajos  mirrcnders  to  B«>ttlt,  March  11;  J1811 ;  bMleged  l^Bercsfbfd;  YHOfiftd 
by  Boult,  May  15^  vil.  818 }  siege  and  cat>t^re  of  by  ibe  Britibb  under  WtlM&m, 
April  7, 1812,  331,  332.  '^' 


'-Bikh^i  Mr.,  of  lideds,  de%MM  mte^py'syvtem,  wiT.  vif.  4n.' 
Baird,  sir  David  :  jmneral,  vii,  163 ;  joins  Moore,  1808, 275;  second  in'eomtmkfta  al 
Coranna  ;c«tfled'Oitf ratal  ihe1iaitle,ffril.  ;    .w;  ..<T 

Bakewell,  Robert,  great  skill  of.  In  fatteniti^  sheep,  t4.  SOBf.  - '  -  '  j     '^    ' 

Balcarres,  earl  of,  a  confidential  hgent  of  Jame»  fn  6«otland;  It.  Jfffi¥'mafl>ti>^ 
de«  uraee  €kmlon  no«  %b  1M««  Edinbntgh  tiestle,  460  ;  art^ted,  W&.   '  /  " .  ^ 
Bales  aids  in  bribing  the  duke  o(  Leeds  to  procure  a  chiuier  of  ^olifilNiii^h'  for 

EastlmliaCompaMy,  16S0,  V.  ».  .      » .  c,i  v..  .-  \ 

Balfe  found jroiky  of  murdetfA^  Mr.  Oerfce  ;  nardonea  t!!  IfS.    '  •    '^  «'<l  •     ^ 
Ballads,  the  Robiii-Hood|^endurance  of,  1. 368  ^, their  detestation  c^oppre^siovi,  ind 
]ioetical  excellence,  888 }  populkrnmusemetits  deMfriMidl^f,  MB.'  ^  '    "^ '         '^ 
BMlIiol,  Edward,  attempts  to  recover  the  cro^m  of  Sccltlsudlii  -]SB'f.'58fV  s^ks 
the  aid  of  Edward  III.,  and  ftg^ees  to  hold  Scotland  as  a^fief.  8D1  :>(HitSM^ihe 
struflgle  for  several  years,  butis  expeHM  from  Scoilated'lK  ttHLWt.'  ■"  '  "' 
BullioT;  (John,  a  claimant  of  the  crown  of  Scotlai^d  in'  l28T,  1.  4W  ;  htte^i^'-fb 
homege  to  Edward  I.,  and  Ik  nominated  l^lng  of  Scotfaiid;'48SJ ;  'fuMmoned'-fb 
Westininlster  fi^  mai-odmlwlstration,  Is  treated  with  In^t^ lev. and  ft*  I^i^ 
*  b¥  hU  baromi  to  iWiert  hb  independence,  462 ;  renouMes  AM  fi^alty  to  JB9^m, 
483;  is  attacked  by  Edwattt,  and  reslgiM  hie  orotni  at  Moiitraee,' 414' t,  Im- 
prisoned in  the  Tower,  4«8;  dies.  472.  .  .  "^  -umtir 
Ballot,  the  :  its  supporteoi,  \iii.  14fl. 
flalmerino,  lord;  trial  and  fe*e?t^l6rf  6t  1t4«,  v.  «8r-«ft,    •' ' 
Bamford,  Samuel,  a  radical t  <rtiotxtlons  'from  hiit'  Hf^  flhaa/fjdftw^' 
.oplnionst  and  objects  of  the  demacojrae  refonners  of  I81&-f  fK  vtK  • 
'4d^4|lB.487,  481  ;1e«ids  th«  Itfiddl^ton  1^  BtVfitkn^tmS\iSA:iM>^K^^.^ 
' '  ifig;  I9i9, 489  r  his  d^jsMptfon  of  «hp  irui^cre,  491;  4^]^'(tfM'Wir«imfid 
^the  MAncheetor  meetihg;  and  ientenced  to  Iniiirf^iiTtoettfelfifefc^''-  ./'•fiK.ioj 
.«liiMereff,^^Bt'.VfeMdla«M%e««hefiM  of  bartiltHrihA  DUUtt^WjKMftlli/^tiW** 
Bandi^  Isles  aci|uije4  by  tha  British,  1810,  vU.  822.  -^^^^ 
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3Mdpol^  yULtk*  conpMnder  of  Ui«  BlnoMi  amy,  vU.  fiSft;.  bl«  nnaiqoftafal  «|r 
tack  on  lUitcooii ;  aiid  dvfvuve  of  I>ouoopew ;  kUl«4i  Mar.  Iifii5, 630. 

BaagalovoBtoniit»4  ^fJ  lOrd  CoruwaUb,  Mai'.^i,  mi,  vi.  {m4. 

Bau;i;or.  ma&uurrd  of  ilie  uioiOib  of,  i.  ^5. 

BaiiK  of  £a;$la;id  e^tabUffUed  IttUi,  iv.  WQ\  Qiiablo  to pmj  ita  notm  In  specie,  M ;. 
compe.oa  with  tlie  South  Sea  company  i»  buying  up  the  aiuiaitios,  1720,  t. 
40;;  ataekctl  by  a  mob,  I7h0,  vi.  zyi ;  u  ,avy  prewure  upoAi  the,  liV7,  vii.  73;  ordered 
by  ffovemmeiit  to  stop  caith  paymeiit«,  TU,  74 ;  pttya  t«U  ae.itands  in  baiik  iiotea 
wbUili  beeom J  the  Htaple  curienoy  for  }  eaiB,  To ;  forged  m»tea,  ■■  and  tho  pnulttk- 
meiit  tor  foigiug  tbeiu,  iu  1»1<>»  lh20,  auU  1123^  i,tS;  aeeret  eoiaMitces  #p> 
^iittad  to  oiiquire  ialo  tiio  atate  of  Uxq,  ISltt,  462 ;  Peel's  lAct  fr»rtJUe gradual  ro- 
Bumption  of  caah  payments,  483,  481 ;  .soano  enlarges  and  renodel^  ft,  SSi,fi94; 
run  upon  the,  Li  coim^quence  of  a  mouey  pwiic,  ltf2Q,.  60i  t  •  public  areiUt  ai(^ 
through  the  m^asureB  ado'>tod  by  the.  603;  effects  of  tlMLea^Qsive  privlleeoof 
the,  on  the  currency  circulation,  ti  )4,  (105 ;  removed  by  the  Banctioiiing  of  joint- 
atoak  banks  with  anv  nunilier  of  partners  beyond  sizi  y-Hve  miles  of  the  branch 
banks  of  the,  established,  182ft,  G05 ;  new  charter  granted  to  the,  18.13  ;  the  more 
important  prorlsiond  of  it,  rlit.  147,  l-f8 ;  rtMiewat  of  its  charter,  365,  36C ;  gor- 

.  .Mufneat  intoiiarefli9e  with  t^e  Bank  Act  dHriug  4,he  coQM^ejretal  ifmm  of  ^ti^, 

Baukmptcy  Court  bill,  lord  Brougham's,  Tlii.  71 ;  it  reqeirea  the  roya)  assent* 

Oct  20.  ^831,  8& 
.Ba:>ks,  TlM>iEia:»  Ms  monument  of  Chatliam,  y.  2jl ;  the  first  great  I^Iiah  sculp 

tor,  bom  ITSlS,  died  180> ;  character  of  hi^  worU^  vi. :  8f)  rjO.  C3d. 
^aiUts,  Jostfph,  aoQompanh^  captaiu  Cook  to,Kew  South  Wales  as  xmturalist,  vi. 

BannookbuTA,  battle  of,  on  June  ^,  1314.  \.  482. 

Barbesieutiabu  of  Liouvoia;  French  a^retary  of  state:  reYivea  tj^e  proieeC  of 
shootljjg  William  m.,  iv.  fi69. 

Barcelona  besie:{ed  and  taken  by  the  earl  of  Peterborough,  1706,  r.  1G6-US ;  be- 
sieged by  Philip  y.,  4^ ;  i^elimed  by  Pvlerburough,  190. 

3arcTay,  sir  George,  one  of  tlie  participators  in  the  plot  to  assassinate  William 
IU.,  low,  r,2t^et  jreg.;  the  plot  discovered;  escape  of,  30.  . 

Barftre  Drofioijncea  the  doom  of  Lyon,  vil.  17 ;  on  his  motii^n  queen  Marie  An- 
toinette is  sent  before  the  lierolutionarv  Tribunal,  26 ;  his  story  of  the  Vetngcwtr, 
43 ;  moves  that  no  qf  arter  he  given  to  tine  English  and  Uanovexii«na>  43. 

,13aring  diapwm  %  Ipsa  in  our  increased  exports,  1815,  vil.  i27 ;  foi-eaoes  rain  sis 
the  result  of  HtiSKis  on*8  free'  trade  measures,  692, 

Barii^  fF.JT.,  a  lord  of  the  treasury,  vili.  67). 

Baring,  Alexander.    See  Ashburton. 

3a!Jl0Wi!,rtlt  'Qafrgs,:  governor-general  of  India,  1800,  vii.  226;  recalled  by  the 

'  BttosIi  ministij  ;  ^apersedea  by  lord  Mijalo,  621. 

Barnard,  sir  William,  M.  P.  for  X<ondou ;  favourer  tW  repeal  of  the  Septewa^l 

Bamave.  prolocts  the  French  Boyal  ffim^ly  f |om  the  mob,  X7&1,  tI.  51&. 

Bamet,  battle  of,  14  A|>ri^  1471<  it.  141, 142L 

.BarpffQh;#annandarB  to  the  British,  1803,  vii,  221. 

Barras  seni  to  punish  the  Toulouese,  vii,  26 ;:  eommands  liie  monidpal  troops, 
i79i,  46ri  genaxatiiMJibief  of  the  army  of  tbe.i^torior,  l]^.  60:  liisahare  iu  ti|B 
revolution  of  the  IBth  Fnictidor,  1797,  87  ;  a  member  ox  the  rrench  Diraotory, 
136 ;  his  conduct  at  the 'revolution  of  ;Uie  Ikth  Bruuiaire,  1790^  136, 136 ;  reeigus, 
136. 

Barrd,  oolong,  his  speech  against  Pitt,  1761,  vi.  64, 65  *,  his  remarks  on  the  repeal 
of^ti^AnerioaiianW.  IS^,  130;  remonatraiea  agalust  th,e  Masaachasetts  Bay 
Goiyemment  Bill,  1774, 168. 169 ;  pension  granted  to,  ti82, 268  ;  Pitt  presents 


Wilkes'  expulsion  from  the  Uouse  of 
.  .Coi9iimona,,r76&  vL  105 ;  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  1761, 141^. 
Barrk^ton,  sir  Jonah^  his  description  of  4>ublin  anticipatinfl  an  attack  from  the 
.„  uuttad  tiishmen,  1798,  vlL  11^ ;  and  of  t]y»  passing  the  XJmou  Bill  in  the  Irish 

House  of  Commons,  1800, 126, 127. 
Barrosa,  battle  of,  Mar.  6, 1811.  vil.  317. 

Barry,  James,  his  mural  paintings  on  the  walls  of  the  Society  of  Arts  room  ;  kfs 
.    enthusiasm  and  patriotic  conduct  connected  with  tl^em ;  his  aUeny^t  not  q«i|a 
i  auocesiBfiil,  vi..3Ttt. 

kartells,  a  Belgian  insnrrectiouist ;  tried,  found  guilty,  banished.  1630.  viii*  65. 
Bafth^aipi,  •a  member  of  the  French  Directory  ;  arret>tea^  lkani6hea»  1197,  vii.  ^7. 
Bartholomew,  St..  priory  of,  in  Smithfield,  foundation  ot,  L  sM. 
B^lgi  A«l4l»Fr^ifii9^  p^vateer,  oapitiij^  jvu4  alaiu  Ijg  aMr  XhojoiaaSCoiraai, 
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B^e.  peace  of.  April  6, 1796»  tU.  109. 

JEsMMUi  taken  by  general  Ooadard,  Yi.  4S^ 
.  BaB9elu,  treaty  of,  Deo.  31, 1802,  vil.  219. 
'  Bastia  captured  by  Nelson,  1794.  \il.  52. 

Bastille  attacked  by  the  mob,  July,  1780,  rl.  479;  defence  conducted  by  De 
Lauiiay,  480 ;  he  ca  litnlatee.  481 ;  the  prisoncrH  released,  481. 

BataSUe,  abl>ey  of.  (Battle  Abbey,)  foundation  of,  i.  207. 

Bath,  the  great  n'fort  of  pleasure  seektrrH  in  the  time  of  queen  Anne,  ir.  39$; 
gaming  at»\i.  402,  4(V|. 

Bath,  earl  of.    See  Pultency. 

Bathiany.  raarnbal,  comniaiule  the  Austrlaus  at  Lauifeld,  July,  1747,  v.  fiS^. 

Baths  and  Washbonses,  oatablishment  of,  and  benetlts  derived  from,  vlii.  211, 218; 
encouraged  by  an  Art  of  Parliament.  li»4t*,  ^00. 

Bathurst,  Allen,  lord,  progress  of  Amorlca  during  hit  life  lime  described  byBtirt^, 
▼L  167. 

Bathurst,  earl  ;  foreign  secretary  in  the  Portland  ministry.  1809,  vii.*  219,  MO; 
secretuy  for  war  and  colonies,  1b12,  610, 5r)2  ;  speech  on  the  restraints  put  on 
Napoleon,  1821,  574  ;  indignation  caused  by  nU  circular  prohibiting  the  Hog- 
ging of  sUves,  597  ;  resigns,  1827,611.  i 

Bautzen,  battle  of.  May  2U.  21, 1813,  vil.  315. 

Bavaria,  elector  of.    See  Charles  A  U.  of  Oermnnr. 

Bavaria,  elector  of,  aids  William  in  the  war  with  the  Netherlands,  1695,  r.  16-1 S ; 


140:  defeat^  at  Blenheim,  110-145  ;  nis  hard  ptruggle  with  Kugene,  143 ;  wll^i 
Tllleroy  he  threarens  Holland,  165 :  defeated  by  Marlborough  at  Xtamilies,  174. 

Bavaria,  electoral  prince  of ,  his  claim  to  the  Spanish  throneiV.  71:  appointed 
saceessor  to  the  throne  by  the  Partition  treaty,  and  Charles  II.*b  will ;  dies  Feb. 
6, 1699,  76. 

Bavaria,  elector  of,  an  ally  of  France :  drlvan  from  his  capital  by  the  Austrianl, 
1805,  vil.  206 ;  made  king  of  Bavaria  by  Bonapaite,  1805, 213 ;  compelled  to  iota. 
the  Allies,  1813,348  ;  attends  tlie  Congress  of  Vienna,  lf^l5,  410. 

Bkrarla,  electorate  of,  devastated  by  the  Allies,  1704,  v.  138. 

Baxter,  Richard,  expelled  from  his  ministry  at  Kidderminster,  ill.  460 ;  Joins  the 
parliamentary  army,  461 ;  his  account  of  the  battle  at  Kdgehill,  461 ;  statement 
of ,  as  to  the  oppression  of  non-confumdsts  by  the  royalists,  466 ;  hl»  account  of 
the  adoption  or  the  Covenant  by  the  Fvnod  at  Westndnster  and  the  House  df 
Commons,  485  ;  vi^it  pf,  to  the  Dattle-neld  of  Kflseby,  506';  desctiptlOn  of  the 

farliamentary  camp,  506 :  appointed  chaplain  to  Charlo><  11.,  1 14 ;  notices  of  tbe 
*Ias[tie  of  1665  bjr,  168,  170  ;  of  the  great  Fire  of  London  1n'1666,  ISO  ;  notice  Of 
-ttieduhe  of  Bnckiiigham  by,  200 ;  accoun^  of  the  proposal^  for  a  union  of  Px^- 
.  testants,  which  were  rejected  by  parliament,  20<t ;  oppression  experienced  by, 
'  '  in  16T6, 227 ;  is  tried,  convicted,  and  imprisoned  for  libel  In  1685. 304. 
Bayeux  Tapestry,  illustrations  of  the  History  of  Jblugland  afforded  by,i.  198,  tt  <««. 
Baylen,  battle  of,  .JTuly  21,  igoa,  vU.  272. 
Bayonne,  treaty  of:  May  5, 1808,  vii.  &I2. 
Beaehy  Head,  battle  off,  June,  1690,  iv.  51S.  , 

gean.  J.  W.,  bis  attempt  on  the  Queen'it  life,  1842,  vUl.  3^3.  ■{ 

eatifort,  cardinal  Henry,  feuds  between,  and  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  il.  42 ;  con- 
tinued disfupreements  with  Gloucester,  58  -  bums  heretics,  60  ;  causes  thg 
duchess  of  Qloucester  to  be  tried  for  sorcery  and  conspiracy,  60 ;  Is  ftuspectea 
of  having  caused  the  death  of  Gloucester,  63  ;  dies,  64. 

Beaalieu,  an  Austrian  general ;  defeated  and  beaten  b«ic1r1>y  Bonaparte,  1796>  vil. 
65 ;  superseded  in  his  command  by  general  Wurmser,  67. 

Beaumarchais,  author  of  Figaro ;  Introduces  Steuben  to  Silos  Deane,  vi.  198 ; 
lendahim  money,  and  frolKnts  a  ship  for  him,  198. 

Becket,  Thomas  k,  i  omanco  in  t^e  marriage  of  the  father  and  mother  of,  i.  300'; 
early  education  of,  301 ;  made  chancellor  to  Henry  n.,302j  magniftcence  of. 
303  ;  Is  sent  ambasi^dor  to  France.  3M  ;  his  attendance  with  a  numerouH  force 
at  the  siege  of  Toulouse,  HOS,  310  ;  his  perferments,  306  ;  treated  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  in  U62, 311, 314 ;  character  of,  313 ;  deportment  and  niagniiicence  of. 
In  his  new  ofllce,  311 ;  resigns  the  chancellorship  and  claims  the  le^toration  of 
c^uTch  property,  314.  315  ; Interferes  to  prevent  the  snbjecllon  of  the  clergy  to 
the  secular  lawH,  317  ;  consents  to  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  31H ;  the 
IKtpe  rofuS3s  to  contimi  them.  321 )  Becket  supports  the  pope'H  decision,  Is 
arraigned  as  a  traitor  and  found  guilty,  321  :  flies  from  England,  322  :  excom- 
lonntcates  all  those  who  maintain  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  322  ;  meets 

" "  Hienry  at  Touraine  in  417«>,  and  a  temporary  peaco  is  effected,  325 ;  return*  to 
Bngland*  326 ;  is  mui^rod.  327 ;  conseatienceanf  Ms  murdfif,'  327 ;  canonisaUea 

.    of,,  and  tiiix%cl^  At.tfia'.shtiue  of,  d^»  334;  Henry  doea  penance  before  tfie 

""'mnae.  $35,  •     -"^  r  r  m. 
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Beckford.  desiren  to  see  the  king  his. own  minister,  tI.  95 :  oppose  coerclontiy 

measuKS  affAiiiBt  AmerioA,  125 ;   aldeimsn  ;   ]ord  mayor  of  London.  1T70 ; 

defends  the  lx)ndon  remoimtrance  ;  his  speech  to  tlie  king,  rl,  133 ;  Chatham  In 

rauturea  at  bi^  »iiirite<l  coniluct :  death  of.  1770,  im. 
Beck  with,  hiR  shop  plundered  by  a  mob.  1^1C,  vii.  464. 
Bede's  account  of  the  pa>saKe  of  the  Itonians  at  Coway  gtakop,  i.  1*0. 
Bedford,  John,  duke  of,  apiioin led  by  the  larli&nunt  jr.ijit  ]  icter tor,  with  the 

duke  of  Gloucester,  of  llenry  VI.,  li.  40;  wins  the  baillL  of  Vcnieuil  in  1414. 

41 ;  defeated  at  Montargis  in  1427,  45 ;  undertakes  the  siege  of  Orleans,  4& ; 

J[uarrel»  with  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  46  ;  Orleans  is  rellfved  by  Joan  of  Arr, 
7,  BO  ;  relinQui»h.  8  the  siege  of  Orleans,  TaS  ;  deprives  eir  John  Fastolf  of  the 

order  of  the  Garter  for  hi^  beliavtour  at  tlie  battle  of  Patay^  r<i ;  dU\«,  T^. 
Bedford,  Francis,  duke  of,  his  agib-ultural  linproTemente,  ti.  'JCfi ;  promotes  the 

drainage  of  the  Fens  of  Lincoln,  312.  313. 
Bedford^  John  Russell,  iluke  of  ;  secretary  of  state ;  turned  out  of  that  office, 

1752.  V.  581  ;  president  of  the  count  11,  vi.  7r>  :  hitenlew  vvith  Gtorpe  III.;  the 

I. iiig*8  indignation  at  hlH  effrontery,  P9;  proioBCS  tlmt  toercive  measures  be 

taken  against  America,  12.'). 
Bedfordshire,  agricultural  improvements  of.  vf.  308. 
Beggars,  statute  of  Kicbanl  II.  iji  1388.  reHpet  tlug,  1.  'On. 
Beu^um,  independenoe  of,  recognized,  Nov.  1850.  vlli.  W,  2«i5- 
Belhttven,  lord,  a  director  of  the  AMtan  ard  Iiu'lantompary  ;  found  guilty.  ♦. 

60  ;  speech  of,  in  the  St  ottlsh  parliament,  a^ainbt  the  Union,  1706, 184,  187. 
Belle  He,  captured  by  the  Britisli,  1761,  vl,  5n. 

Belliard  commands  atf  alro ;  capitulates  to  the  F.ngllsh,  1801,  vii.  163. 
Belllngham,  John,  ast^sinates  Mr.  Perceval,  May,  11,1$]2;  trial  and  execatton, 

vii.  .T20,  321. 
Belmore,  earl  of,  his  opinions  of  the  Wlllluguess  of  the  freed  slare  to  laboat*. 

viii.  143. 
Bennett  moves  for  an  inquiry  jinto  tlie  state  of  the  London  police,  vif.  4.'!8,439. 
Bennln^sen,gonci-aI,  coinniiindcr  of  the  Uu.^sian  army;  engages  Bernadotte  Hi 

Pultnsk  :  defcaiod  at  Evlau.  1807,  vii.  24^^.  2.''iO. 
Bontlnck,  lord  William,  liLs  operations  in  Italy  disappoint  Wellington,  1812^  tIL 

ZM  ;  governor-general  of  In<Ua.  635. 
Bcntiiick.    See  i*ortlaiuI,  duke  of. 
Berar,  Hajah  of.    See  Bhoonsla. 
Bercsford,  marshal,  drills  the  Portuguese,  Til.  309 ;  besieges  Badajoz,  1811, 318  ; 

Welllngt4)n*s  advice  to.  355. 
Beri;en-op-Zooni  surrendered  to  the  French,  Sept.  1747,  v.  569. 
Berkeley,  adudral,  describes  tlie  bad  state  of  the  commiasariat,  1809,  vlL  22^. 
Berkeley,  admiral,  entruf«ted  ^ith  the  reduction  of  Brest,  1694  ;  Marlfooroo^'a 

treachery  causes  his  attempts  to  fall,  iv.  291. 
Berkeley,  earl  of,  proposes  to  Oeorge  1.  to  kidnap  the  Pilnce  of  WUea ;  flat  Loxd 

of  the  Admiralty,  ni8,  v.  398. 
Berkshire,  agriculture  of,  Ti.  316,  317. 

Berlin  Decree  issued  by  Napoleon,  Nov  20, 1806,  rli.  245, 641 ;  terms  of  264,  641. 
Berlin,  treaty  of,  Aug.  5,  17*J6,  vii.  160;  convention  of,  Nov.  5, 180.<,  642. 
Bemaaotio.    See  Charles  XIV. 
Bernard,  sir  Francis,  governor  of  Massachusetts  ;  disputes  with  the  A8»emMy, 

Ti.  124  ;  recalled  home.  12T>. 
Bernard,  sir  John,  his  bill  for  regulating  threatres,  t.  466,  4CT. 
Berne  invaded  and  Bpoliated  by  the  French,  1718,  vii.  96. 
Berry,  colonel,  carries  supplies  to  EnnlskiUeu,  and  aids  in  defeating  Marearthy, 

1689,  iv.  482. 
Berry,  captain,  his  braTery  at  thci  battle  of  St.  Vincent,  vH.  78. 
Berthier,  Intendant  of  Paris,  murdered  by  the  mob.  17F9,  vi.  483. 
Berthier,  a  general  in  the  French  army,  vii.  64 ;  withdraws  Bonaparte  from  the 

Assembly,  13G  ;  cro.sses  '.he  Alps  at  the  hea<l  of  a  di\  i^ion  of  the  army,  148. 
Bertnind  ciu  Guescliii  encounters  the  Black  Prince  at  the  battle  of  Naiara.  1. 2(38  ; 

captured  and  released  by  the  EngUsli,  5S9  ;  activity  and  success  of,  In  the  war< 

in  (5ascony,  541. 
Berwick,  Jani^s  Fltz  James,  duke  of,  defeated  at  Beltnrbet.  1690,  It.  508;  ta&en 

prl.^onor  at  Nocrwinden.  it"?'  ;  nent  to  Fiiglaud  to  ronae  the  J.icoMles,  v.  26  : 

secret  vI4t  to  Kn^^land  f(»r  Ihi^  purpose,  2C ;  returns  to  Franco  on  the  falluro  of 

th  *  assa.Siiinatloii  jdot,  2H  ;  ke<'ps  tiio  Allied   arniK's  In   <heck,  1701,  151  ;  joins 

Philip  of  Spain,  ICl  ;  conipels  the  Allies  to  evacna'c  Madrid,  and  establishes 

Philip  on  his  throne,  1^2.  197  ;  communds  tlie  Frenc  h  army  against  Spain.  1719, 

403  :  cfiMtures  FiKMJterabia  and  St.  Seb.islian,  403;  opposes  prince  £ugeD#  OQ 

the  uhine  ;  killed  at  the  hiege  of  Phlllpsbarf,  446. 
Bewick.  Thomas,  reviver  of  wt»od  engraving ;  nis  prtnclptl  trorkf,  t|t  051, 
Bhoonsia,  ra^h  of  Benifr.'JolnBxh^.Aulflnee  atfShASttAcrBrttlAi,  t^.  Siii)  ^flft*^H 

at  Assye  and  Argaum,  222,223,2:25  ;  ■igns  A  tiMty  of  pe«ff  ft  280,       ..  ~ 
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JnAgeg^r  Btirrertaered  to  Po^lxam,  tI.  4^. 

Biguor,  Sussex,  account  of  me  remains  of  a  Roman  tUIa  at,  L.  60. 

WlofHighta.   &eeBighU.     , 

Blr1(t>e(ik,  Dr.,  limuguratefi  tlid  London  Mecbanica*  JnstUuUoiv  1823^  ^X  20»  21.    i 

BlrmeM  war,  1^24—1826,  \U.  628.  631. 

'Blrmingbam,  state  of,  In  1G36,  111.  362;  long  noted  for  its  hardware  trade,  It.  400; 
rUts  at,  a'^alnst  dissenters,  1791,  vi.  cnS-.iio ;  great  reform  meeting  at,  1832i  vUL 
102 ;  obtains  parliamentary  representation,  116 ;  population  of,  in  1831,  and 
1861 , 1 17  118 :  Tlota  of  1830  In,  253. 

Biron  aids  in  tne  campaign  in  the  Netherlands,  1792,  t|.  i333. 

Bltteni  formerly  existed  in  LlnoOlnsMi'^,  iv.  -tOC';  and  Wiltshire,  vl.  319. 

Blackbourn,  John,  a  nonjuror,  ejected  from  two  livings ;  preee  corrector  for 
Ifowv-er^lv.  464. 

Blackfriar^hrldgd  opened  1760 ;  constructejdby  K.  MVlne,  vl.  382.   " 

Blackstone.  Dir.;  (juoen's  ftoUdtor-geueral ;  his  opinion  as  to  'VFJlkea*  right  to  sit 
in  parliament,  vl.  108^ 

BlaCKWQOd.  captain  of  the  Victory  at  Trafalgar,  tII.  209. 

Blackwood  8  Magazine,  ics  influence  and  character,  vii.  518. 

Blair,  Hugh,  popularity  of  his  Bcnnons,  vil.  513. 

Blake,  admiral,  Interrupta  thu  operations  of  Rupert  in  the  Triili  seas,  Hi.  602  ; 

'  Xollows  Rni^rt  to  the  mouth  of  tlie  Tagns^  17 ;  demands  his  expuklon  by  the 

Portugaese.  or  to  be  admitted  into  the  harbour,  is  refused,  and  lias  a  slight 

feklrmish,  17 ;  defeats  Van  Tromp  in  the  lX>wus,  May  19, 1G52, 19, 20 :  character 

of,  22 ;  bsttlee  with  Van  Tromp  and  De  Ruyter  In  1052. 23 ;  defeaU  van  Tromp 

off  Cape  I^Kogae,  Feb.  1653,  and  compels  him  to  retire  to  Holland,  21 ;  'With 

Monk  and  Dean  defeats  Van  Tromp  near  the  North  Vorcland,  34  j  drives  him 

back  again  to  Holland  in  1653,  ^  ;  gains  a  victory  over  the  Dutch  fleet,  and 

Tan  Tromp  is  killed,  July,  16(^,  58 ;  his  remark  on  tho  dissolution  ofparliament 

1  by  Cromwell,  60 ;  subdues  the  African  pirates,  77 ;  conduct  oU  at  Slaiaga,  77  ; 

:  captures  two  SpAQlsh  galleons  oH  Cadiz,  81  *,  gains  a  victory  over  the  SpahlfOi 

x\avy  at  Santa  Cruz,  94 ;  receives  instruction  to  return  home,  94  ;  dies  in  16a7, 

-wltntu:slght  orPlymonth,  94 ;  his  body  1  \  disinterretl  from  "Westminster  Abbey 

gndbitt'Ied  in  St-  Margaret's  chacjl)yard  after  the  Restoration^  111. 
ike,  William,  an  engraver :  his  desigi^,  vii.  550. 
Blakeney,  general,  govenior  of  Stirling  Castle ;  defends  it  against  the  YOung 
.Pretender,  1746,  v.  54T  ;  defends  St.  Philip's  Castle,  Minorca,  1756,  vl.  13. 
Blanc,  Louis,  his  remarks  on  the  September  massacres,  1702,  vl.  M4,  &15. 
Blansae,  camp  marshal,  t^urrenders  the  Frenclx  army  to  the  British,.  1704,  v.  1!6. 
Blanket  meetmg  at  Manchester,  m7,  vii.  457. 
Blenheim  or  Plpiitlwlm.  battle  of,  fuMght  Aug.  13, 1704,  v.  139-146. 
Blenheim  designed  by  Vanbrnch.  v.  341. 

Bltlcher,  marsnal :  routs  t\\Q  French  at  the  battle  of  the  Katzbacht  Au£.  26,  1813, 
vii.  318  ;  the  Saion  cavalry  desert  to ;  ho  places  them  In  the  rear.  .149  ;  crosses 
the  Rhine,  333;  battles  with.  KApoIcon  4t  Bricnnc,  Jan.  29, 1811,354;  Oxford 
'  degree  conferred  on,  358 ;  concentratcshlaarmy  upon  Som'orof,  396;  ranlntalii? 
■  WarDOiltion  ngat'ist  Napoleon  ja  the  batUd  of  iJgiw ,  flano  IC,  m\  39C ;  marches 
'tft.  wavre,  SVi;  his  share  in  the  victory  of  "Waterloo,  402,  403;  hlA  late  arrival 
"  Scf  the  battle  trlth  I*Tii58!iin  troops,  403;  WcUliwjton  remonstrates  gainst  his 
'  dealTe  to  ktl]  Bonaparte,  -107 ;  and  Inteiieres  with  hlB  blowing  up  thootldgc  of 
'  Jena,  409, 410. 

Blunt,  Sir  John,  a  South-«ea  director ;  the  ministry  favour  his  projects,  v.  4ii7. 
Boadlcea,  revolt  l«d  by,  I.  31,  ft  seq. :  destruction  of  Roman  British  cities  during 

the  revolt  by,  35  ;  tiefe  t,  wid  death  of,  by  poison,  36. 
Board  of  Health,  a  central,  formed,  1931,  \lii.  9S. 
Boat,  ancient,  found  in  (ho  rivet  Arun  in  1831. 1.  22. 
Boats  of  t^e  Britons,  nature  of,  in  which  they  went  to  the  assistance  of  the 

Veneti.  1. 15. 
BOhun,  Edmund,  the  presa  Uceiicer.;  his  part}-  feeling :  removed  from  his  Office, 

lv.r7l. 
Bots4e-Duc  snrrcndered  to  the  DnUh,  17W,  vii.  50, 
BoTan  Pass,  passa;!e  of  the.  by  the  British  army,  1839,  vlii.  2^. 
6010^11,  Anne*  birth  and  cnildhood  of,  il.  3C} ;  sent  to  the  court  of  France  with 
'  Mary,  the  sister  oC  Henry  VIIl.  in  1.^11, 304 ;  tlie  king's  attachment  to,  publicly 
shown  at  Hampton  Court.  305 ;  Incenses  ITenrv  against  Wolacy,  3L3 :  writes  to 
'  CromwcTl  In  favour  of  Hlohard  Herman,  impiiaonedfot  setting  forth  the  Bible 
.  in  English.  321:  again  incites  Henry  against  Wolsey,  330;  accompanies  ilcnty 
to  France  in  1532,  to  meet  Francli  f.,  3ll ;  married  to  Henry,  312 ;  description 
'  other  coronation. 314:  glvosblrt]itoj!:ii2abmlu Sept  7, 1533,34^*1  Ihoktiig  be- 
' .  camoi  ]«akwtirana.sa94a  A<v  to  theuXower,  375 ;  hetlett^r  to  Oe  king,  Sir ;.  trae 


] 


■ 

382 ;  drlng  speech  of,  382 ;  doubts  as  to  .U^  goUt  Qt  innocenoe  of,  385,  d86 ;  lettec 
from,  to  Henry  A'lll..  m 

Bolingbroke.    See  St.  ffohn. 

Boii;i]i)af  c<^c<l  lo  Charles  II. ;  by  him  oisi^ad  to  the  Cast  lodia  Company,  t.  598. 

Bomqmrte,  Joseph,  commands  iho  army  scut  aguiTi»t  Naples,  vU.  :;kO;  enters 
Naples,  Feb.  15.  Ib00.210  :  proclaimeil  king.  Mar.  .10,  240  ;  joins  Victor  in  Spain,. 
1809,  '£37 ;  Mamiont  establishes  a  communication  with,  33^1 ;  defeat^  at 
Vittoria  by  Wellington,  WI3.  34C ;  Napoleon  declnrcs  him  no  longer  king  of 
Spain,  1811 ;  apix>inted  Napoleon's  lieutenant,  351;  king  of  Spain.,  180S-1]$I4, 
G36 ;  king  of  Naples,  lS0C-lb08,C37. 

Bo;iaparte,  Louis,  prcKrlalmrd  king  of  Holland,  June,  1806,  vli.  210;  surrendezi 
hi.-*  sove.elgnty,  1811, 311,. J5. 

B  )napa:te,  Louis  Napoleon.    See  Napoleon  III. 

Bonaparte.  Lucien,  prcsldont x>f.  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  lT90,Til.  137 ;  hia 
conduct  during  the  overthrow  of  the  Council  on  Nov.' 10  (lOtJU  Brumalre),  137  ; 
urgc3  his  brother's  claims  to  the  gtatltuJe  of  France,  1815,  405. 

Bonaparte,  Napoleon  :  born  at  Aitvccio  in  Coj^ica,  vi.  Ill ;  early  career,  Iteatan- 
antxolo.iel  of  artilL^nr,  1703  ;  his  opinion  of  Carteaux,  rii.  22  ;  plan  for  rodut>> 
ing  Toulon,  22  ;  appointed  s/cond  In  command  to  Barros,  1796,!^;  suppressas 
the  revolt  of  the  sections  of  Paris,  Oct  0,  CO-f'l ;  marries  Josephine  Beaohar-: 
noi3,  ^lar.  17rc  ;  submits  a  plan  for  the  inva.  ion  of  Italy  to  Caniot ;  appointed 
chief  of  the  arinv  of  Italy,  C3  ;  rccoptlnu  by  the  army  ;  defeats  JD'Aigentean, 
Beaulicu,  an<l  Colli ;  gains  nosscsslou  of  Piedmont ;  f^tces  the  passage  of  Lo^i* 
CO  ;  levies  heavy  exactions  from  Milan  atul  Pavia,  GJ ;  his  plunaerlng  march  to 
Le:;hol-n,  GG ;  wnere  he  seizes  all  Uie  Kuglirh  mcrchandloc ;  defejits  gencnls 
Quoe;uxdowlch  and  Wurmscr  ;  defeated  by  Alvinzy  at  Caldicro,  Nov.  12  ;  hat- 
tie  of  Arcolo,  07  ;  compels  Alvinzy  to  retreat  to  Vlcenxa,  67 ;  wins  the  battle  of 
Rlvo^^  -Tan.  11, 17C7  ;  Provera  surrenders.  Jan.  16;  and  Mantua  capittilntas, 
Feb  2, '  >-^G ;  pursues  the  archdulio  Charles,  and  dcfe;its  htm  at  NcamariEUt, 
Aprl.  2  ;  preliminaries  of  peace  Hgurtl  at  Leoben,  April  IS ;  declares  war  against 
the  Vcac;ian  republic,  May  3, 83  ;  enters  Venice  ou  the  ICth  and  overtATOVS 
tht^  republican  government,  8C-C7 ;  negotiates  with  Vienna,  90-C1  j  conf  era  with 
the  Aust  iau  nerjotiators  at  Udine,  Oct.  10  ;  cedes  Veidce  to  Austria,  01 ;  peace 
of  Campo  Formio  concluded  Oct.  17,  92  ;  appointed  to  the  command  or  the 
'*  Army  of  Lnr^land,"  02  ;  ar.ives  in  Paris,  Dec.  5 :  his  Interest  to.  the  prepara- 
tions for  invading  England,  O'-Ol :  por.^uades  tlie  Directory  to  send  an  expedi- 
tion against  Egypt.  93;  appolntea  g.^nenal-in-chicf  of  the  army  in  the  Easti 
preparations  at  Toulon  ;  tn3  expedition  leaves  Toulon,  May  19, 1798,  96 ;  aeizea 
Malta,  June.  97,  98  ;  his  anxiety  at  tho  sight  of  a  sappoeed  Kn;!;llsh  sail,  98  ; 
landing  of  his  army  at  Alexandria,  98;  proclamation  of ,  to  the  people  of  £g3'pt,93- 
100;  marches  across  tho  desert ;  g.ahis  the  battle  of  the  Pyramids,  Julv  21;  obtalaa 
.possesc^ion  of  Cairo,  Q:)  ;  receives  the  news  of  Bruey's  defeat  with  calmness,  IWi 
nl3  btter  tn  Tlppoo  Sultfiun,  1118 ;  marches  to  Syria  ;  £^-Arish  surrenders,  Mar. 
18, 17D9 ;  and  Gaza  on  the  2."th,  131  ;  captures  Jafta,  131-132 ;  siege  of  Acre, 
132  ;  returns  to  Cairo  ;  defeats  the  Turks  at  Aboukir,  July  25, 133 ;  obtains  tho 
news  of  Europe  for  the  pa  t  year,  13  > :  posture  of  £uTx>peaii  affaink  July,  1790, 
133-131 ;  leaves  Errpt,  August  21^  arrives  atFrejus,  Oct  9 ;  and  at  Paris  on  t!te 


16th,  133 :  revolution  of  tho  18th  BrnmaL-e  ;  his  critical  position  at  the 
.  bly  on  the  19th,  106 :  overthrows  tho  Directory.  137 ;  becomes  e<»ifal in  fOt^ac- 
tion  with  Slaves  and  Duces,  137  ;  appointed  first  Consul  for  ten  year*,  I>fic., 
140  ;  letter  to  George  UL,  140-141 ;  hostile  answer  returned  to  it  by  lord  GreiVr 
.  ville,  HI ;  considers  tlic  answer  a  satisfactot7  one,  146 ;  his  civil  admijilsirailoii^ 
146-147  ;  assumes  tlie  state  of  a  sovereign,  147 ;  joins  his  anny  at  Dijon,  148  ^ 
crosses  the  Alp«  by  the  paa^  of  the  Great  ^.  Bchiatd,  148  ;  cjiters  Milan,  Ma|fr 
30, 1800  ;  gains  the  victory  of  Maren^ro,  June  U  ;  Again  in  Paris.  July  2,  149  ( 
.  threatens  an  invasion  of  England,  1801, 161 ;  hia  .audience  witli  ni.orqiilB  Convr 
wallls,  ICO;  and  demand  unon  England,  1802, 172;  eJTects  of  his  rnle  upon 
FrenclirS<»ciet>',:  Consul  for  life ;  French  encro  ichments,  174 ;  hls.tuiUtary C8tal>- 
Mshmcnt,  175-1*6 ;  sends  an  expedition  to  reduce  St-  Domingo,  175 ;  rOitalt  of 
the  expedition ;  capture  and  death  of  the  president,  Toiissuint  L'Ouv^rtore^ 
170 ;  piibliahes  coL  Scba  itiajd's  report,  177 :  nls  Interview  witli  lord  WhJt^ 
worth,  tho  English  ambassador,  177 ;  proceoils  ajainst  Peltier  f  ^r  libel  l:i  ai^ 
English  court  of  law,  178 ;  verdict  given  in  his  favour,  178 ;  violence  shown  bv, 
in  Lis  tntenicw  wlih  lord  ^VTlitworlll,  130,  181 ;  arrests  ten  thousand  English 
travellers  in  France,  1S3 ;  thus  he  rou5e8  the  nation.il  spirit  of  Great  Briudji. 
183 :  prepares  for  Invading  England,  1 H ;  exercises  his  troops  at  Boulogne,  ISt-* 
docuu-cd  Emperor  of  JTraiice  by  the  French  senate.  May  18.  Ib0ltl92;  diBCOveiy 
of  a  conspiracy  agaiuKt ;  X.atQ  of  the  conspirators,  193 ;  moitlerof  thodi 


-muVsHM  Morott  thisRblne  waAtta^tan/b^^^td  :  ooiiqrtlBdO^OMATiatriaBii^  btid'er 
-  gen.  naok  to  MinenUear  at  Uinii  Oct.  20, 207 ;  liis  iiivaston  prolicctB  fraetriited 
DTliie  battle  of  Tmfaigar.  211  ;  enten  Vienna,  Nov.  13,  212 ;  ifefents  tlie  Hutu 
nans  and  Ansirlaiis  at  Austesiitz,  liec.  2.  212:;  bis  iitbumaiiity  to'^aiclB  tbe 
ItiMftians  ^  peace  o€  Preebufg,  218 ;  beads  tbe-Conledeiailon  of  tiie  Ivbine,  23^ ; 
aggroMtou  of  ^  MMurder  ol  Paiai,  239^  :^0 ;  tiie  I'^reneb  take  posseeeicai  of  Kaplcs, 
of  irblcb  «JoBepb  to-proelaiined  ktug^  214>,  ^1 }  defeat  of  tUe  l^ieiKb  at  ibe  tftt- 
tleof  l^iakia,  241;  talies  tbe  tMd  agabost  Pniflsla,  )iM ;  pesUioai  of  lie  t«o 
armies,  244,245 ;  ilet-'atS'tbeenemj  att;(«iia,Oct.  li,  lhb»^'M4  (  tnlTy  iutolHilfii ; 
issnes  tbe  Berlin  decree  against  JKnglaiid^  M6 }  eutetteU  WaxMw,  Lee.  li ;  tattle 
of  PiiUiMk,  Dec.  26y  200 ;  battle  of  Bylau^  Feb.  8, 1807,  2U ;  dtftatblbel  i  vtiai  e 
at  tbe  battle 'of  Priedland,  Juue  14,253';  loneludee  tbe  fetce  cf  'iilnt  ^hb 
Alexaiuler,  July,  257-258;  tbe  iiitei-%iew  on  tbe  raft  on  tbe  MdrcHi  ^jlh;  lulkiH 
of  tbetTea)tyr258;  its  secret  articles,*  229 ;  tbey  beocu.e  knoivn  to  lie  In.Utt 

fovemment,  2.>-259 ;  bis  rage  on  bearing  the  tuuees  cttLe  1  iglitL  «1  C   itr.- 
agen,'2tW;  biacontinentslsirAiem;  endeatobrs  to  enorkier  ibe  l^iiibb  Uei  K 
263, 265 ;  secret  treaty  of  Fontalnebleau,  lb5 ;  scbeinett  for  roc  staging  1  in.M  If  of 
fhaPeninsala, M&-S0&;  FMnch. 'im tsibd  c f  Fertti^,  iHfi.  tt  ttq,;  ti^l.t  of  ibA 
regent  of  Portugal  to  Brazil,  207  ;  abdication  of  (.barles  jV>,  Mmrc  b.  1K«  ;  «n- 
.  trape  tlie  king  and  bis  sun,  269  ;  an  insurrectidn  bieaks  cut  in  >.  sdrid,  ii  i ,  I'lO'; 

Seueial  IXvpont  4lefeated  and  baffled  bj  the  ^paniaHla,  172 ;  laltle  <f  Em  Ten. 
uly21,272;  unsuccetwful  attempt  to  take  Jaca^ota,  ^72  ;  defeat  (f  tlc>i'iT(n 
•at  VlmieKH'ACig.  21, 27;i;  retnftitof  Tciree  .Yedras,  iTl^;  lou-rentloii  of  (ftnlrM 
''•2T4;  arrives  atSayonae  to  take  tbe  comataud  of  bis  aibiy,  Nor.  3. 270 ;  piiiitlt 
ofisirJebn'MooCebr;  gtveait  njp  ito  Souff  at  Astor^b,  277;  tbe  tattie  of  Co- 
ronnaanddeatbof  Moore,  278  ;  destruction  of  Ibeiiejiih  tqncdrcn  in  He  AiS 
TO«iH''bT«aptaiik  lord  Cochrbiie^  283  \  Abaitfia  departs  aar  afairat  tm  .<«,  sg4  $ 
''leaves  Paris,  April  13;  reaebes  Donanwertb  m  Ibe  ntb,  '.14;  lir  A.WelJcsTey 
xompeTs  Soiue  to  retreat  from  Opcirto,  280 :  -ilio  nations  of  Farope  rite  ag  iiiet 
France,  288, 289 ;  battle  of  EokmUb),  April  12 ;  etitir  ef  Ibe  Fiei:cb  iiitol  {cnrik 
May  12;  battle  of  Aapern,  May  21  and  22 ;  Kspolecii'^bnt  up  in  11- e  islerd  ^ 
liobau,  289;  insurrection  of  tlie  Tirolcse,  if 9, 21)0;  battle  of  'Wagirm,  »>vlv  5( 
determines  upon  divorcing  Joaepbine,   2il ;  tbe  icaie  of  Yieima,  Stl;  retnrtt 
to  Paris,  291  ;  tbe  Brlti^b  expedition  to  Walcberen,  ir4-297  ;  defeat  cfiraulstl 
Victor,  at  Talavera,  July  26';  ebagtln  cf.  2r8,  Hit;  divorces  Jopcf bire ;  ar<d 
marries  tbe  arebducbesa  of  Austria,  803  ;  Y'eUirgtcn's  Hres  of  Tnifs  V^c^aM 
W7»dO0,81t ;  surrender  of  Almeida  and  Ciudad  lodrigo  lotbeFrer(b,er«  ;  latv 
tie  of  Bnaooo,  Sept.  27,1810,  310;    Wellington  Yctlrea  vitbin  bis  linea ;  dliv- 
tiessof  Massena^  army,  311  ;   Louis  Bonaparte   rveifrs  tbe  fo\€reicnty  of 
Holbnid,  wblcta state  is  annexed  to  Fiance)  1811,  814;  bis  pover'ai-d  a^gran- 
dialng  vlev  on  tbe  eentlneut,  815;  battlea  of  Banrosa,  Fuentea  de  Oioio  ai)d 
Albuera.  318  ;  withdraws  troops  from  Spain  for  his  exrrdition  at  air.st  rufcia, 
.l&b  ;  capture  of  Ciudad liodrlgo  by  Welnntftcm,  PSO ;  sleg«  of  Baaajoi,  ??),  r^'J\ 
"Harmunt's  manoiuvreay  334«  336 ;  defeat  ox  tbe   Fremb'  at  Ibe  tattle  cf  Fala- 
manca,  July  22, 1812,  335,  336  :  rage  of,  against  Manront,  ?27 ;  Fiegeof  iBurgts. 
—  j'VMlington'rretraat^te' ClodAl  Kododgo,  ^8Wj-be  In  -^  -     •' 


Invades  Ktneia,  <lQn< 
830,  310 ;  gains  tbe  battle  of  Smolensk.  Aug.  16,  and  Porodiino,  Bijpt.  7 ;  ar 

vncers'Mbeoewv  Sept.  u,  841 ;  eotiflagratloif  of  Kfoaicow ;  Ha  eva«r ation.  Crt.  li 
342;  destruction  of  bis- army  In  the  retreat  bome^  342,  343;  artlvee  iat  Pailal 

.SDec  18; 349;/ defeats  tbe  Rtissians  and  Prussians'  at  Ltltcen,  May  2,  UP13  ;  ana 
at  BaUtzen,  May  21,  22  ;  armistice  concluded,  346  ;  lattle  of  Vitlcria,  346  ;  bat- 

.me*  at  Dr^aden  ;  deatb  of  Mnieau,  3l7  :  tbe  French  sTules  snlitivhi  revcral  de^ 
feata  in  Germanv,  348,  319 ;  battle  of  Leipzig^  Oct.  19,  ?49 ;  his  retir  at ;  wirp  the 
battie'of  Hanau,  300;  Wellington  in  tbe  Pyrenees,  ?ro;  Fan  Pcta^tian:  \hi 
Britisbanny  in  Prance,  351 ;  battlea  of  Wellington  andFou1t,?f2;  rrrraiatid  s 
for  a  campaign  In  France  ;  battle  of  Bilenne,  «TaTif.  29,  1FI4,  2154:  battl<s  wlin 
BltioHer- an«f  Bobvrarze.iberg ;  capitulation  of  Paris :  tattle  or  Ortlez,  Sr5i 
Toulouse;  beabdieates,  April  4, 300  r  bis  kingdom  of  Elba  ;  pence  at  Farts.  ;r>7  ; 
lands  in  tbe  Ouif  of  St.  Juan  near  Cannes.  Mar.  1,  IW.'S,  viJ.  Ti'4.  ?fr> ;  the  **  Hun- 

:  drad  Days"  drainn,38R;  tit'wfqif  retrospeet  of  tbe  restoration  of  tbe  Eonitoirfk) 
885,  300 ;  discontent  of  the  people  under  Boiirbon  rttle,  887,  8F8  ;  df  fire  of  'Ibe 

•army  for  biaretumio  Fyance,:888 ;  bis  independettt  WiHon  at  Flta  }  ^h  Jied 
by  sir  N.  Campbell,  XHi;  bis  escape  ;  attributed  to  EngllPh  <clnpll<Jty,  r<»l  : 
tbe  powers  assembled  in  congress  declare  hhn  liable  to  public  vengeance ;  Mi 

-aibranee;  Joined  by  Labedoybre,  382;  and  marshal  Vey )  arrives  in  Faris* 
Mar.  21,392;  bis  speecb  at  the  Champ  de  Mai.  893;  reortanlxes 'bis  arrry  i 
crosses  tbe  frontier,  June  16,  and  joins  bis  soldiefrs* IR  Cbarleroi,  394  ;  Welllngl 

.-too^i'kiOowledge  o«f  bis  mnvemente,  SOB ;  the  battle-^  1  fft*»v,  ?r8  :  bi»»  n^ar*  tU 
▼rea  and  march  to  the  British  poaition  near  WatArl4irkt896 1  ^  fleld  of  ITa  Wl/^o^ 
397 ;  tbe  position  of  tbe  two  anlB^liraJ^IAf'  Uie%*ntgle^*ir'HMaigdbntfSi^^ 

m ;  ditooMrts  bia  plains,  401  i^S3mS9ta-^^SF:pnSS^        ttirtwl 


liiliiswaiX*  UitoalstMMl;  andlUi^;  tbit  ptamAt  of  tte  n«Bflli,4M:]M 

ratuma  to  F«ria,  J«ne  21 ;  th«  Chamber  of  BeprMeiitativeB compel  him  to  aMi- 


cate ;  aud  require  hiin  to  go  to  America,  -Mft  ;  uuable  to  escupa  1m  yielda  him- 
ftelf  to  ca|»iaiii  Maiiland  ;  becomeaaii  obje<-t  of  curlottitar  in  Pljrmoatja  Uarboar; 
po.'trait  iak,«ji  by  Hir  C  Ka«tlake  ;  St.  Heleua  aB.-«u»e<l  nlm  £vr  lua  lutore  ran- 
deuce  ;  legal  ducuaeioiis  coucieniiiig  him,  407  ;  WeflingtOH  remppitratea  a^inat 
hU  being  executed  ;  Napoleon's  luured  for  WelUnston,  4t7 ;  hiatory'a  erron 
regarding  tiM  dispoidlioii  of  the  Allies,  and  WeIllitgton*a  coodact  towaids 
NapoleoD,  4U8,  4U»  ;  Lie  opinion  of  the  "  Holr  Alliance/'  415 ;  aboliahed  ttaa 
•lave  traOlc  in  Fiance,  415  ;  hi*  deatli-aeene,  Mi^  0, 182',  073. 574  ;  parUaaien- 
tarj  complaints  oit  the  untteceeaarT-  strlctoret  imposed  npon  him.;  hiaexnaa- 
slTe  miiul  and  want  of  moral  hen«e,  574  ;  his  public iutenneut  in  the  charcn  of 
the  Invalidea,  1840,  Tiii.  2ea,  270. 

Bouchamps,  M.  de,  a  Veiidean  commander,  moitallj  wounded  al  Cbollet,  tiL 
29. 

Bond,  Oliver,  a  merchant ;  one  of  the  United  Iriah  direetets  ;  acrestedllST,  wfL 
110. 

Bonner,  bishop  of  Ix)ndoo.  deprived  of  his  see,  U.  063 ;  ezertSoDS  of^  in  USSS,  to 
suppress  heresy.  60s  ;  behaviour  of,  to  Hawkes,  618. 

Bonieanx,  duke  of  ;  Charles  X.  abdicates  in  his  favour,  19M,  viii.  03 ;  his  mother, 
the  ducheas  of  Herri,  attempts  to  set  up  an  Inaorrection  for  his  beneflt,  196. 

Boroilino.  battle  of,  Sept.  7,  1x12,  til.  MQ. 

Boscawen,  admiral,  appomted  to  watch  a  French  fleet,  1755,  t.  590;  eoDunands 
the  fleet  sent  aieainst  ixiui^bourg,  1758^  ri.  40 ;  arrives  there  June  2  ;  the  plaee 
oapitulates,  July,  40 ;  defeau  the  French  fleet  in  Lagoa  bay,  Aug.  17, 1758*  4k 

Boeenden  Wood  tragedy.    S»'e  Thom. 

Bos'^oti,  oppositiwi  to  tlio  Rexenue  Act  in,  1768.  vi.  123-125 ;  deatnietiofi  of  ten  In 
Che  harbour,  1773,  ir>5~l57  :  Boston  port  bill.  ir>7, 108;  its  reoeption  at,  16»;  atete 
of  partiee  in,  1775.  174  ;  battie  of  Bunker's  Hill,  176-178 ;  blockaded  by  Waihui«- 
ton,  178,  179  }  evacuated  bv  the  British,  Mar.  17, 1776, 1H3»  184. 

Boston  port  bill  passed.  1774.  vi.  15i8. 

Bos  well,  his  vhtit  to  Boulton's  works,  vl.  362. 

Bosworth,  battle  of.  on  Aug.  'J2.  1-IH5.  it  IHO. 

Bothwoll,  earl  of.    See  Mary  of  Scotland. 

Bothwell  Bridge,  battle  of.    Sec  Charles  II.,  and  Covenanters. 

gonchain  besier^e^l  by  Marlborough  ;  surrenders,  17H,  v.  20),  SB* 
outliers,  inarehal ;  present  at  the  battle  of  Steinkirk,  1692,  iv.  067  ;  reinforeas 
■  the  garrison  of  Nnraur ;  assumoA  the  command  of  it,  1680,  ▼.  16  ;  sniianderB, 

Aug.  26 ;  detninod  a  prit^oner,  but  sooa  released  again,  18  ;  ne^oiiatea  wltii 

Portland  the  points  of  the  peace  of  Ryswick.  July,  16U7,  39;  threatena  Holland, 
;  1701, 122  ;  intcusted  with  tixe  defence  of  LUie,  1706;  capltulatta,  Dec  29, 219, 

210. 
Boaill^,  marquis  de.  engages  to  protect  Louis  XIV.  in  hla  flight  to  MontmMjr, 

1791,  vi.  012 :  the  plan  falls ;  the  king  is  captorad  at  Yarennea,  ami  BonllVi  Mea 

from"Ftanoe,  014,  515. 
Boulogne,  projected  invasion  of  Bditaln  fxom,  bf  Caligata,  L  27;  Ughtbonae 

bui  1 1  at.  by  GaUgula.  28. 
Boulkoii,  Matthew  ;  Roebuck  refuses  him  a  share  in  Watt's  patent,  vi.  3gt  ;  be* 

comes  Watt's  partner,  362 ;  Boswell's  visit  to  his  works,  d6.L 
Beundaiy  treaty  between  EnglaiMl  and  United  States  ooncloded,  Aug.  1842,  vitt. 

34.5. 
Bounty,  Queen  Anne's,  restoring  the  first  f  ruita  and  tentiis  to  Uie  church,  1708, 

V.  128. 
Bourbon,  the  constable,  leads  the  emperor's  (Charles  V.>  forces  against  Uoue  in 

1527,  ii.  2!(5  ;  takes  and  saicks  Home,  but  i.t  hln»seLf  killed,  296. 
Bourbon  iHle.  acquii'eti  by  the  British,  IHIO.  vii.  622b 
Bourienne,  Bonaparte's    se<*retary ;    quotations    froai,   vii.  9S,  130 ;  withdcaws 

Napoleon  from  the  Assembly.  17ift),  I3u  ;  charg^  d'affaira  at  Hasihlirg,  266 ;  In- 
stances of  Napoleon's  iufriuge mentis  of  tiie  continental  syatein  gii^en  hy,  260. 
Boutecort,  lord,  succeetis  Amh\.*r8t  ad  governor  of  Viiginia  ;  opens  the  positen  ; 

di-«oIves  the  .\8aembiy,  vi.  127,  128. 
Boydell,  John,  a  skilful  engraver  ;  his  large  hosljMfla  in  engnvinga,  ri.  379 ;  hia 

.Hiiakspere  collection,  379. 
Boyne.  batUt*  uf  the,  July  1.  1600,  iv.  510-513. 
Braddock.  gen.  ;  his  uiuruccessf  ul  campaign  on  the  Ohio,  17fi0 ;  fails  Into  an  am- 

bascaile,  v.  fidd  ;  and  is  9lain,  509. 
Bxandenburff,  elector  of.    See  Frederick  I.  of  Frussia. 
Brandreth,  Jeremiah,  esptain  of  the  Berl^yaliire  iasurrectioniata ;  hIa  eondaet  in 

the  ln.^nrraotion,  1817.  vti.4dO,  461. 

^IflrwimH  battle  of  t)|e«-6«||»t.  13>lTn.  Ti.  199,. 


IKDEk.  50^ 

Bmy,  Dr..  fbunder  «f  pMOclilftl  libno-leA ;  und  one  of  the  founders  <yf  the 
"  Ohriflttmi  Knowledge  Society,"  tani  the  **  Society  for  PropasHtina  the<3oet>ei 
in  Foreign  Parts,"  Y.  48.  *"-o       • 

Breadalbaiie,  loM,  submita  to  tlie  Ensrllsh  gotemment ;  is  employed  by  it  to 
ooiidliate  the  rebel  Highland  ehiefe,  Iv.  641;  his  plans  not  saccessf  ul ;  under 
Biiaplcioii  of  appropriating  the  secret  monev,  541 :  committed  to  Edlnbtirgh 
Castle  on  s  chaarge  of  high  treason,  853 ;  subseqaentiy  obtains  a  pardon,  andu 
released,  563. 

Breaking  the  line,  whose  inrention  was  this  ?  dlscnsfted,  Yi.  264, 263. 

Breda  poeaessed  by  Uumouriez,  1793»  tL  699< 

Bieed'B  hill.    See  Bunker's  hill. 

Brereton,  col..  attempU  to  qaell  the  Bristol  riot<*,  18S1,  tIU.  93;  tried  by  court 
tnarLiftl ;  Aoots  hhnselt,  94.  ' 

Brett,  expedition  against,  1684  ;  itsfailure,  iv.  5r>0,  SOt. 

Bridgm  and  tbetf  deaigners,  vi.  382 :  tU.  537,  538. 

Brldaewater,  Fraiuds  Egerton,  dolee  of;  his  canal  selMmes;  canied  out  by 
Btindley,  vi.  341^943  ;  the  father  of  BriOeh  inhuid  navigation,  913 ;  with  hit 
brother,  the  marquis  of  Stafford,  the  chief  promoter  of  the  Staffordshire  canal, 
313. 

Bridport,  lovd,  mutiny  in  Us  fleet  at  Spithead,  1797,  vii.  79,  80 ;  offers  rediesBand 
pardon,  82. 

Bnennei,  Lom^nle  do.  archbtshop  of  Toulooae :  controller  geneiml  of  Frande  : 
di«mlsse8  ttie  notables,  vi.  470 ;  his  scheme  of  La  Cour  Pleiu^e,  472 ;  dismiwiea 
hia  controUerahip,  472. 

Brienue,  battle  of,  Jan.  29, 1814,  vii.  394; 

Brigantea,  revolt  of,  i.  42 ;  joined  by  the  Mteatn ;  the  revolt  auppresaed,  42. 

Brindley,  James,  a  miUwrlght,  vi.  312  ;  employed  by  the  duke  of  Bridgewater  to 
eonatruot  canals ;  hia  ereaet  works  of  the  aqueduct  over  the  Irwell,  34^;  and  the 
subterranean  canals  at  Worsley,  342, 313 ;  appearance cf,  343. 

Brisaot,  a  Paris  deputy  at  the  Assembly  on  the  loft  side,  vi.  517  :  heads  a  faction, 
5d2y  633 ;  quarrels  with  Ctaivi^re  ;  forces  on  a  war  with  Austria,  532 :  in  prlsien, 
505. 

Bristol  formerly  the  famous  port  ot  the  West,  iv,  380  ;  slave  trading  pursued  by 
the  merehants  uf  ;  not  dlscontiMoied  till  Qeorge  Ill.'a  reign ;  streets,  390:  in- 
crease of  population,  391 :  glass  manufactories  in,  402  ;  great  riot  at,  OcL  183^ 
viii.r93, 94.  > 

Biitidu,  civilisation  and  population  of,  at  the  time  of  Cseaar's  invasion,  1. 16 :  first 
invasion  of,  by  Ciesar.  and  hia  retreat,  18 ;  second  invasion  by,  19 ;  condition  oi 
the  country  at  the  time,  20,  et  teq. ;  strength  and  prosperity  of,  a.d.  296, 44^: 
panegyric  of  Eumenius  on  the  state  of,  41 ;  uoman  provinces  of)  45 ;  review  of 
tiM  domestic  oondltioii  of  ,at  tha  elose  of  the  third  century,  46,  €t  seq. ;  nevor  a 
aeoure  possession  to  the  Romans,  58 ;  resistance  of,  to  the  emperor  Honorlua, 
M ;  eloa«  of  Eomau  rule  in  Britain,  a.d.  409,  69 ;  mixed  chanwter  of  the  popu- 
lation of,  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  the  Saxons,  71. 

Btfttish  army  under  Maxlmns,  refoaa  to  return  from  Armorica  and  found  a  colony 
In  Brittany,  i.  67, 68. 

British  art,  ancient  specimens  of,  1.  24. 

British  captives,  fight  as  gladiators  before  Claudius,  i.  32. 

Bdtash  institution  etotabl&ied,  1805>  vii.  542,048. 

British  writers,  chronological  and  analytical  list  of.  v.  006-4U1 ;  vll.  52^-028. 

Britons,  character  of,  by  Diodorus  Bicnlna,  i.  17 }  by  Ptolemy,  17 ;  refdstanca 
offered  by,  to- the  invaaion  of  Osssar,  18. 

Brittany,  ]x»ition  ofjand  character  of  the  early  inhabitants  of.  i.  14 ;  assistance 
aftovded  to,  by  the  Britona,  15 ;  probable  foundation  of  a  Brituh  colony  in,  a.d. 
388.  67  ;  continued  connection  of,  with  Ck>mwall  and  Wales,  68 ;  successfdlly 
reaiats  the  Emperor  Honorlus,and  malntaina  its  iudepehdeiioe  a.d.  409,  69. 

Biitton,  Thomas,  the  musical  coal-man,  v.  316^ 

Brock,  nMloD^noral ;  opposes  Huira  invasion  of  Canada,  1R12 ;  drives  hlo^ 
aeroas  the  river  Detroit,  and  compels  him  to  surrender,  Aug.  10,  vii.  368,  869  ; 
praiiea  the-nonduat  of  the  Indiana  employed  in  the  British  army,  369. 

Brodl.  sir  Benjamin,  his  remarks  on  Oxford's  insanity,  vili.  260. 

Broglie;  marshal  de,  minister  oC'war  ;  commander  ox  the  French  troops,  vi.  47B  ■; 
leaves  Paris  for  the  frontiers,  482. 

Broke,  captain  of  the  '*  Shainion  "  challenges  the  American  frigate  **  Chesisfe- 
peakeV  toaflght,  axid» succeeds  in  capturing  hev,  June  1, 1813,  attd  reatoriui^ 

tltA  nvAadrrA  n/^ttiA    ni.|f1alt  iiAw     •»:«      VTO     OTO 

;  hia  deaoriptlon  of  Robeapierte'a 

interview  wHai  Pist;  and  of  Pitt's 

daatl>-bed,1149  hia  eOorta  in  bringing  aboat  the  repeal  of  the  ordera  in  ceuricil 

dMlMiiir>'MO0'ai>d  he*  aUli»i&  aetata-e*-  bWekade^  402^895  t-heada^he'dp- 
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pot Itlon  In  parliament  to  the  renewal  of  the  lueome  tax  in  1816,  433 ;  defoat 

of  tUo  bill,  423  ;  liu  Ueclanrntorj'  attack  upon  tUo  regent,  •124,  4129 ;  Ueaur^bes  Uie 
state  of  the  American  tr.ide  iu  IhlG,  42H  ;  uiovcti  an  iniiuiry  into  iLe  utate  of 
education  among  the  London  poor  ;  iuipulite  given  to  tiie  iouiutiitce  e  pioceeii- 
ings  by  bib  fner^y,  -iH  ;  queen  taroiin-j  t»  diici  legal  adviser  ;  uefeni.6  b«r  title, 
15 1  ;  queon'fl  auurney-geueial,  IM'U,  i*Gl ;  aiinounccj*  lli«j  queens  arrixal  in 
England;  oppos.-H  the  upi>*>inancuL  of  .1  Bccret  coinniiUee  ;  d«.fei.d.*>  liia  own 
conduct,  r)G2  ;  lakes  part  in  the  coafcsen«'e  loi-  iiverlinij:  n  public  pr(K4.eding, 
663  ;  conducts  the  qucoa'b  delenco  a.  bcr  uiul,  rH»7,  i*K>  ;  la>s  ihe  lace  ot  ilr.  f 

Smith,  a  nu8s»iouaiy.  before  parljanieiit,  lh::4,  r».»7,  ,.:6  ;  suppoits  the  ianning  fj 

mini-try,  (ill,  C12:  obiceiis  to  the  duke  of  Wellingiuu  bving  prime  inhiWter ; 
states  that  the  scho  .luiaste.-  i*  abroad,  viil.  1»  ;  Oii^^juiica  the  *•  iroi-iety  tor 
the  DilliiBJon  for  Useful  Knowled;;e,"  IhL'O.  i:0  ;  proiuous  the  lormaiion  of  Uie 
London  Univcrgily,  21  ;  opeeeh  ou  hiw  refoini.  1^1,  LL' ;  obtains  tlte  appoinLroeilt 
of  two  oonuniH.^ioneis  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  ihe  lonuaon  law,  and  tlie 
LiWH  alTut^iutf  real  property.  i!i' ;  faiia  in  obtaining  the  establb-hnicnt  of  loctl 
Juri^diotJon,  IKK) ;  subttequent  partial  adoption  of  bis  vieii'S,  :)6  ;  piot<>stSHgiifaist 
the  lord  stewai-d's  treatment  of  liie  Commous  ;  subseriueut'  explanation.  iis^39  ; 
his  attack  \i\um  the  Wellinfitou  ministry.  .'>0  ;  }ipc.l(.«.n»<»s  for  hih  strong  language, 
40  i  gives  notice  in  parliament  of  his  intention  to  iutrodin^  the  aubject  of  re> 
form,  62;  on  the  resii?nftti»,n  of  the  Wellincjton  ministry  he  postpones  his 
motion  for  a  short  1  imu ;  lonl  chanrelln  ,  t'd,<>7;  i«l«<*tanc«  to  accept  this  ofiic«, 
66,  66  ;  introduces  a  bill  for  estnldmhing  a  new  court  in  bankruptcy,  IKil.  71  ; 
boKlness  in  uruing  the  king  to  dlBt^olvo  pnrlianvMit.  1^  ;  speech  on  the  B«fo:in 
bill,  86;  his  Banwruptcy  Court  bill  receives  tlio  roval  itsaent, €9;  witli  lonl 
Grey  obtains  the  king's  pennission  to  create  peers  to  insure  ibe  pasi>inK  of  tits 
Keforni  bill,  in?  ;  speech  of,  on  moving  the  second  reading  of  the  Poor  Imw 
Amendment  bill.  18:34.  107  :  his  Inutility  with  lord  Durham  ;  speachea  at  InTer- 
ness,  at  the  (jrey  banquet,  Kdinbursh,  and  at  Salisbury,  164,  165;  excluded 
from  the  Melbounio  mi  i8trv,  IK'VT) :  his  imlefatigable  energy,  176;  speech  oil 
submitting  a  series  of  education  resolutions  to  the  Lords,  l'«7, 178 ;  his  attack  on 
the  earl  of  Durham's  proceed i n jrw  ;  proposes  and  carries  an  Indemidty  A<  t, 
which  causes  tiie  ourl's  resignation,  2r>.~> :  his  !«pee(>h  on  the  enthusiasm  manl- 
fested  towards  the  queen,  *Ma ;  his  "  Histoiical  Skeitcheaof  StalesmAii "  noticed, 
316. 

"Browne,  inarshal,  commands  an  Austrian  army;  defeated  at  Losowitz,  1756^  tI. 
19 ;  encamps  belove  Prague,  1707,  34  ;  defeated  by  Fiwleiick  atPmgue,  sia^ 
6,  where  he  receives  his  death  wound,  34, 

Browning,  Mrs.,  poetical  quotation  from,  vii.  595  ;  her  ix>etr>%  viii.  480,  481. 

Bruce,  Kobert,  the  elder,  a  cliiimant  for  the  crown  of  Scotland  in  1291,  i.  4/SO  : 
agrees  to  do  hoiuHge  to  Edward  1.,  4Gi ;  sides  with  ]£dward  iu  his  iuvaaion  ax 
Scotland,  463.  '  . 

Bruce,  Robert,  the  younger,  stabs  Coniyn,  i.  472 ;  asr^umes  ttaecrowii  oi  Seotland 
in  1306, 47J  ;  is  deK>atc'd  by  the  iHirl  of  Pe'nbroJie,473  ;  obtain»»OifUasUceeBSM  in 
HOT,  and  Edward  I.  at»sembles  an  arnty  to  attack  him»  Awt  dies,  473:  ia  recog- 
nised as  king  in  13()0,  478  ;  successes  of,  478, 4/9 ;  wins  the  battleof  BauBOckbuxa, 
on  June  24,  1311,  481,  482  ;  concludes  a  truce  with  Edward  IL  in  1323,  407  ;  iu- 
vades  England  in  1327,  403  :  dies  in  1328,  49C. 

Bruce,  David,  succeeds  his  father  in  1328,  t  405 ;  is  attacked  by  Edwafd.  Balliol, 
who  continues  tho  struggle  for  some  venrs,  fi02  ;  returns  from  France  to  his  king- 

f  dpni  in  1311,  j)02  ;  iuTades  England  iu  l34G,:i6  defeated  by  Queeu  Fhilippa  aX 
Kevin's  (^ir)ss,  is  taken  j)ri8oner,  516  ;  lodged  in  the  Tower,  516. 

Brue)K,  Fr4;nch  admiral ;  ronvfys  Bonaparte  and  his  troops  to  Egypt,  1798,  rlL 
M  ;  defeated  by  Nelson  al  the  battle  of  the  >k'ile,  Aug.  1, 101-103 ;  killed  iu  the 
battle,  l(K{. 

Bruges  suj  renders  to  Marlborough,  1706,  v.  174. 

Drunan-l)ur;;h,  <Mle  on  tho  battle  of,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  chronicle,  i.  149^  150L 

Brunswick,  C  W.  Ferdinand,  duke  of.  his  proclamation ^.1792,  vi.  537;  hiaadvaueb 
into  France  ;  stopped  by  the  battle  of  Valniv,  ."U') ;  .retreata,  000;  lieutenant- 
general  of  the  Prussian  army,  1806,  243 ;  receives  liia  death  wound  at  the  battle 
of  Jena  ;  tlios  Nov.  10, 1806,  246. 

Brunswick,  W.  Frededck,  duke  of,  heailedtlieiaerman  insurrection,  1809,  tIL 
28!) ;  heads  the  Brunswickers  at  Waterl«Hi.  'Ml6. 

Brussels  saved  from  a  boml>ardment  by  William  III.,  t.  39. 

Br^don,  Dr.,  Uiu  sole  suiviyoK  of  the  British  army  retfiaating fixxm  Cabul,  1S42, 
viii.  297.  ...  -     . 

Buckiiigluim,  StafTord  duke  of,  in  conjunction,  with  thedokeof  Gloneeater.  aneal* 
eail  KivcrH,  lord  Grey,  and  fjlf  UlxoiOiM  VaughUn,  and  takes  Edwacd  V.  into  hii 
cliarge,  ii.  158:  rewards  heapetl  nponi  by  GlofK'etter,  idB^j^fOtton*  biau^tof 
Ely,  coaunitted  as  a  prisoner  to  the  custody  oCi  Ijffi^ ;  -Aiirangtiel  thereUiienri  of 

..^;^i^^09  injavoui;  qf  ai«^U''«sti}t''s.ol«iltt^tt  ilieLat0va,i«>>iilte'4^^^ 


.  earldbm  of  l|erefor<J  from- THebftrd,  174  ;  with  Morton,  oradAam  ma  iAsuwcc- 
tioii  ajalhst  UlqUard,  175, 17<>:  tumatisfaotorr  caufle^  Msigiied  for,  178;  it  Is 

'  8ni)pri»9etl,  atid  Id  is  cxo^uteil  tit  S.ilisbtiry,  Noy.  2,  USB.  tJO, 
Fucktn^iam,  Goor;:jo  VilJiera,  duke  of.  nuiUlen  rlsd  and  promotion  of, .by  Janfes 
I..  liT.  298  ;  procures  llie  rol«;i8e  of  Kaleigh  from  tlie  Tower,  8. 8 ;  nccompaiilea 
prince  Charles  in  liis  incognito  viritto  Spain  i:i  162^,  S21 ;  tliey  retarn  Jioiiie, 
823;  popularity  of.  on  tlio  breakii^g  off  of  thdSpajiinh  luntub,  Si^'l ;  is  itn- 
peartiea  by  the  Comnion«  In  ltJ2<5,  32iJ ;  fa  eleeted  chancellor  of  the  University 


of  Cambridge  by  command  of  the  k1ng,32'> ;  osi^erted  to  have  been  tlie  promoter 
'  of  the  war  with  France,  3.k1 ;  eomuianUa  the  c.!Ci)edition  to  «M  tlie  Procea.taiits 


elnated  by  l*'elU)n,  Amr.  23,  UVJ^^  31^> ;  exw'Ution  of  l«V5rton»Ml. 

Bnckinj[bam,  G*?orgo  Vitliow,  duUe  of.  bfeoonies  a  menibiirof  Ilie.Cnbai  ministry, 

in  1W7,  iv.  2ft0 ;  scefka  pOimlarity„  and  itdvotatiia  lUiet'yof  cousdcnce.  :aX); 

,  character  Qf.  by  Dryden,  20! ;  eomj»1i»  ity  of,  i:\  i  haiieK  b^cHininu  a  pt'iisiorcr 

'  of  Pranc--»'2V5 ;  rnii^ea  from  the  Cabal  inlnlstry,  22  ;  oommittoil  lo-the  Tower  fot 

'  opiTiionacxpi-essed  i-.i  tho  Hon9<}  of  Lords  ii  1677,  230. 

BUckl^tgham,  dnko  of,  privy  a',»al,  t.  lIT;  Rupnor  »  the  motion  for  inviting  the 

•  prfrtcessi  Sophia  \o  Tn^kifMl,  ir,  > ;  a  Rrcafe  art  coflwt  ^r,  iJJi!. 

Buckingham,  duke  of^  made  duke,  Im'-J,  vii.  57G;  account  of  George  IV.'s  ulitfi- 

servednesSi  CW. 
Stickhigbam,  J.  S.,  proprietor  of  '*  The  C^vlcutta  Joarnal ;  '*  proceedings  against. 
'  toting  stricttireft  oir  Indian  afOilrs,  vil.  (SS3i,  (U)^}. 
Buckhj£lxamaliire,,1o\v  state  of  agriculturetn  ;  dairy  farming ;  prodace  of  bntter ; 

llncK  rearing,  a:id  pi1lOw>laoorMkhlff.  ti.  <)06.  - 

Buenos  Ayrea  captured  by  sir  Home  Popbam,  fftOC,  tH.  242  ;  reijalned  by  the 

PrcJich,  2 12 ;  ^Vhitelpck's  expedition  against,  180r,  !255, 2.'iO ;  hu<  f  alirra,  i06. 
BnUei*,  Charles.  proi)os«?«  ilie  adoption  of  a  Bvstemiittc  colonieatioii,  •viii.  :MX 
Biyiker's  liill,  battle  of  IJrecd's  or,  Jnne  17,  177.'^,  vi.  177, 171?. 
B^fcMytli»,'John,  relojwe  of,  f  wm  prison,  after  twelve  teAtB*  ronfinemwit,  i.^.  220. 
Biirdott,  sir  I'ra  ici.s,  dnel  wi:h  Paull,  18  i7^  vii.  2:J7  ;  comlnct  of.  l:i  tllo  pR^^xsedinrs 
•bettve  Ml  Jones  n.:d  parllatn<?nt,  a:wl  sub:Veiiaent  v.vtiul  «i,  l^.l  >,»>*,  ».'»;  <Jialr-. 

man  of  tlu  Lmnlon  HattifKlen  ( lub,  4ol ;  rovivej   th-5  qiwatinn   of   paiiin- 

mentarvrefonn,  lf5lH,47M;  r  inrned  M.P,  for  \VeHtm1n«t«^ii,J>x)5  nir&in  agiiat«» 
'  reform,*  t^-l;»,  485  j  foHn<l  ^nillr  of  i^t»d1rion»  libel  and  punished,  neo. 
Bnrgej^Ses  sun»inon<»d  to  i>afhftniont,  by  Simon  de  Montfort.  In  12irl.  i.  410. 
Burj*h  Castle.  Roman  nifns  of .  i.  W. 
Bjirghei'^h,  lonl,.  British  mlidster  at  Florenoe:  nnitonnces  Napoleoii's  escape 

•ftromemavtil.  3K5.  ••  '     i  - 

BiiTgoa  Caatte  Invested  witliout  strceeir*  by  WelMntrton.  twe,  tU.  338.  330. ■   .     ". 
Bai^ojiiQ,  tfefieral,  moves  for  an  Inq  dry  imo  llio  Eautdnilia  Company's  affatlts, 

•  Tl-  IW;  mvatles  the  Unitetl  States;   recapture*  lH€tmd«r6ga ;   MeunrbsiSVirt 

-  'EtX^rd,  l»o;  200 ;  Id*  dlfflcultle:*  in  |>rocurlng  prorlsiona.  2m» ;  retreats  to'SAra- 
'  toga ;  yields  to -Gates  on  certairf  csnidttions;  tht»  convouilon  of  Saratoga*  'Jn\ 

201;  cojd  treatment  of,  by  tlie  British  government ;  vindicat43a  tiie  conraiiiou 
of  Saraftoga,  215 ;  d«fends'li(s  ^rynduet  ui  employing  Indians,  215, 240.  f 

Burliampoor  taken  by.  col.  Stevenson,  vii.  225.  < 

Burke,  Edmund;  hi*  fejieeHi  On  American  trtxatlon.  April  If),  1771,  vi.  Sfi,  lfi9; 

•  flffitf  (>i»eech  i;i  pailiani  Mit.  dan.  1700,  91  ;  said  to  be  the  author  of  •luuius'll 
writlHM,  lit  ;  opiH)S;'a  Ut^df^rd'-*  nropOBi**!  coer<l«>iiary  measure;:) towntlI^4 .4ia«r- 

-  lea,  l'X\  mov*^  ait  iaq'.iiry  iutoth9  Amerii*an  «Hi*or«leni,  l-'ll ;  his  pnmpltlet  on 
American  t:i)catlon,  15J):  nrjjcs*  gov.  mment  to  adopt  con<'iliai 017  m^asiUTOs 

'  towards  .Amerka,  l»»0;  his  burst  «<f  ojai<»ry  on'  Am  Tica'.s  rapid  jjrowrti,  liJ  ; 
remarKson  the  public  opinio;!  roganliiij'ihe  Anieii«an  wsir,  200,  2.17}  j«|ieech  on 

•  ecO^iomlcal  reform,  Feb.  II,  itSO,  22:J;  hw  jnxiposal «,  221;  bill  Obttrncted  i;i  itf 
]H"pgTeH9  thr*)»i!:h  oommlt.t«<*,  22.5 ;   rejcjction  of  iho  liravtical  measiurea,  2C7  ; 

■  YiSJv'ct'd  An  M.P.  for  Bristol.  2^0  ;  chart; '8  aiainnt  liim:  hi*  defeme,  24*,  2  1  ; 
TJiurned  f>r  Mftlton  ;  britiKs  forwanl  his  Civil  List  bill  ;  it  is  rejectiMl,  2-12; 

-  h>^  ^ik»ech  denmincing  the  American  lax,  2H9;  obtain*  ofKce  in  tlie  Itock- 
ingliam  miniary,  2^2  ;  compelled  to  com  >romtaj  hi  i  sdicmsi  of  economical  re- 
foriT- ;  paaidng  <»f  hii  b^U  ;  propose^  a  bill  for  reTnlalhit?  the  prolits  of  the 

'  otHoe  of  pnyinaster  of  the  lorcea,  20H:  vesi«?rist  office  on  the  actession  of  tlie 
•'  SUelbiirne  mtisiHtrv,  17>»2, 280;  an  a(rri«'nlt  'rat  impmver,  vi.  :k>h  :  drawv  up  tlie 
iii'f.rh  and  ehrventh  report  on  Indi  ni  a*fa'r».  41^1 :  oomMieHtla  Pitt's  ppe«Hh  on 
'-iaxM,  4*5-45'>:  pSHSion  di.Hplave<l  by,  In  tlie  doh«te  on 'the  Pfjgencv  bill,  4t0; 
hisoplnt^«or  the  Prsjnch  iwolntl«>n,4{l2  :o,'M<o«>snnin^Te;«seof  ndlitarypo^er; 
declares  France  to  be  mined.  4m:  renaiince.4Khcridan''8friendsb>l'an(l  polit- 
ical opinions,  497 ;  opposes  Fox>  motion  foi- tlie  repeal  of  the  Te.-t  act,  4(1B; 
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hlB  "  B«ileeti<mt  en  <lie  RerQlutlon,"  pabUvhMl ;  iu  nsmt%Mi9  poBoIurl^; 

hiB  opljiionB  on  the  rBvolutioii,  {K)0»  501 ;  his  hatred  toward*  the  FreiicL  rerofiv 
tionarv  <loctrtB«B  caoBes  him  to  broak  friendship  with  Fox.  00$;  iut«uBityof 
his  hatred  exenipUfled,  .'jOG:  raiieB  the  cry  of  ih«  church  in  dauger,  507  ;  anee* 
dote«  of,  ni9,  620 ;  applauds  the  Polish  revolution,  529,  530 ;  remarks  of,  ok 
the  Sppt<»inl»cr  ma-isaon's,  filO;  ln(lif;»ati<m  of,  at  the  results  of  the  doke  of 
BruiihMirk'H  oainpui;;!!,  5ril  ;  dupreoaloH  the  ]>rt>coedii)e9  of  the  French  aq:alust 
their  roval  family. /i.>i ;  oratorical  dagger  Hi>eevh  on  the  Alien  bill,  666;  iiote 
on  the  tla^fner  scene,  571 ;  sitooch  of,  on  the  cxiKMiicncy  of  war,  5^  ;  his  idea  of 
the  i>oli(*y  that  oui^Ut  U*  ha  ptu  sued  towani.H  France,  iLSG ;  French  opinion  of, 
6»7  ;  shows  the  diflitMilty  of  neguliHtinjf  with  France,  5I>5,  KKJ ;  regreta  Britain's 
treatment  of  the  French  fleet  at  Toulon,  vil.  25,  2G;  objects  to  "a  regicide 
peace,"  t58  ;  death  of,  duly  9,  1797,  8> ;  ilescription  of  the  United  Irishmen  by, 
100 ;  urges  government  not  to  abandon  law,  110 ;  his  remarka  ou  scarcity,  144.' 

Burke's  opinion  of  the  ancient  Britons,  i.  23. 

Burnes,  Rir  Alexander,  hia  remarks  on  Uu^vian  intrigues  in  Caba],  viii.  287, 2SS ; 
his  posi  ion  at  Cabul.  201,  292  ;  massacre  of,  by  the  Afghans,  IMt,  2U2,  29EL 

BurneJi,  Charlert,  murdered  by  Afghans,  viil.  292, 293. 

Burnet,  I>r.  Gilbert,  preacher*  at  Wdliam  1 1 1. *s  coronation,  iv.  473  ;  his  **  Pastoral 
Letter  "  condemned  and  publicly  burnt  at  Charing  Crosa,  2093, 574, 575  ;  preaches 
at  Whitehall,  Dec.  2,  1697,  v.  42  ;  preceptor  to  Duke  of  Qlouce»tcr,  89 ;  2iIaBy»> 
tem  of  education,  89 ;  carries  Ihe  news  of  William  IIX/s  death  to  Queen  Aaue, 
111. 

Burney,  Fanny,  writings  of  ;  description  of  court  life  by,  vil.  615. 

Bums,  Robert ;  his  description  of  the  Ayrshire  farm  labourer,  vi.  334, 335 ;  fln^ 
Tolume  of  his  p'^enis  published,  178G ;  his  rapid  and  extenflive  populsurlty  ; 
;  character  of  his  writiuffs,  vil.  502.  603. 

Burrard,  i«ir  llurr\-,  apixiinted  Becond  in  commajHl  iu  Portugal,  1S08,  vii.  271 ;  ar- 
rives at  Vimiero.  273  ;  spoils*  AVellington's  plans,  274. 

Busaco,  battle  of,  Sept.  27,  IKin,  vii.  309.  310. 

Bu8!«ey,  M.  de,  French  mlnit«ter  in  Ijondon,  1761,  vi.  59;  deliverB  the  Frenclis/^ 
mafnm  :  is  difmissed  Kn^l-uid  by  Pitt.  GO,  01, 

Bustard,  fonnerly  abundant  in  Wiltshire ;  bolduees  of ;  ita  extinction  ia  th^ 
county,  vi.  319. 

Bute,  *1ohn  Stuart,  earl  of,  groom  of  the  stole  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  1756,  vt. 
20  ;  instils  him  with  a  knowledge  of  the  constitution,  52  ;  appointed  a  member 
of  the  council  and  cabinet  by  the  prince,  now  George  III. ;  aiiimadversion 
against  his  influence  ;  Pitt's  indignation  at  the  tone  of  the  king's  first  addreea 
to  the  Privy  Council  prepared  hv,  51 ;  intiii^uos  with  DodiUngion  agniuat  th^ 
ministry ;  proclaims  the  policy  of  the  new  reign,  54, 55  ;  aecretary  of  state,  J701, 
57 ;  condemns  Pitt's  propohal  of  war  against  Spain  as  rash,  CI ;  rejoicea  at 
Pitt's  fall.  62;  whom  his  party  lamjioon  and  caricature.  i$Z\  alieuates  Fred- 
erick of  Prussia  by  refusing  to  grant  his  aubeidy,  65;  attempts  to  cany  oafi 

■  Pitl*B  plans,  d>;  iu  his  anxiety  to  obtain  peace  he  offers  to  give  up  Huvannal% 
and  Manilla  67,  68;  prime  ndnlster*  17(k(,  70  ;  attempts  to  restore  the  inliueitce 
of  the  prerogative,  70  ;  attacketl  by  Wilkes  and  Churchill,  71,  72  ;  popular  di»- 
Uketowaixis  ;  resigns  his  empioymenta,  April,  8,  1763^72;  negotiacea  for  Pitt*f 
return  to  power,  75. 

Butler,  col.,  commands  the  force  which deatroyed  Wyoming,  1778^  vi.  216^ 

Butler.  Charles,  anecdote  of  Hurke.  bv,  vi.  621. 

Buxton,  T.  F.,  hL*  resolution  for  abolishing  slavery.  1823,  rli.  596. 

Bvng,  admiral  sir  Georgo,  joins  Leake  off  the  Spanish  coast,  1706,  v.  160 ;  cmkses 
in  tlie  channel  on  the  watch  for  tlie  French  fleet  conveying  the  Pretender  and 
forces  to  Beothind ;  it  evades  him,  17(»8,  203 ;  he  nmkes  pursuit,  but  does  not 
follow  it  np  when  they  return  to  France,  'Mi ;  sails  for  the  Mediterranean  June 
4, 1718 :  anchon  in  tlte  Day  of  Naples ;  pursues  and  deBtroys  the  Splauiah  fleet, 
Aug.  11,400. 

Byng.  admiral  tlohn,  de8pntche<l  to  the  relief  of  Port  Mahon  ;  attacked  bj  da  la 
Galisaoni^re,  May  21.  17ri<>.  vi.  15  :  his  tiuiiilily  and  proposal  to  return  to  Gib- 
raltar ;  sM])er8eded  by  Ilawke.  16;  arrest ;  inipiisonieent  in  Greeuuidi  Hoa> 
pltal ;  popular  fury  ngahist.  IG  ;  trial  at  i-'orinnouth,  23  ;  found  guilty  audaan- 
tenceti  to  be  shot ;  elto.  ts  made  to  save  him  by  Pitt  and  otheni ;  execution  of. 
Mar.  14,  1757  ;  his  demeanour,  24. 

Byng,  sir  »lohn.    See  Strafford. 

BVron.  lord  George.  repr<mehe8  England  with  the  hnmiliation  of  Venice,  vii.  90  ; 
ilia  ilescription  of  the  Waterloo  field  of  battle.  397. 39K ;  Ids  poetic  satire  '*  Engliah 
Bards  nnd  Scoteh  Kevl  'wers  "  published  ;  deacribes  the  character  of  the  writ. 
ings  of  Coleridge.  Wordsworth,  and  Sou  they.  505.  Si06;  popv1a*'>ty;  charactei 
of  his  verse  romances,  and  his  ''  Don  Juan,"  508  ;  I'dhire  of  his  dramaa,  6I4» 

Byron,  John,  commands  an  expedition  to  America,  v  479. 
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Cabal  MnnsTRT.    See  Charles  TT.,  BacVingUAm,  and  SliafteRhTiry. 

Cabotf  John,  and  hla  sone,  small  encouragenieut  given  to,  lii  1496,  by  Henry  VII«f 
11. 223  ;  <U»<oveiy  of  Newfouiidlantl  by,  237. 

Csibal  taken  by  the  Brlilsh,  Till.  290  residence  of  the  British  army  at,  291-291 ; 
its  retreat  from,  294, 295 ;  retaken  by  the  British,  299. 

Cade,  John,  Insurrection  ^f,  In  1450,  if.  105 ;  dt'feats  sir  Jtnmphrcy  Stafford,  106  : 
marches  to  London,  and  beheads  lord  Say>  lOti ;  UefeateU  by  tl)«  citizens  ol 
JL«QiKlon  and  killed,  107. 

.Cadl2  burnt  by  the  earl  of  Essex  In  1596,  111.  Id9,  unsuccessful  expedition  to,  lt02, 
T.  116. 

CadotidiA,  Qeorgos,  a  royalist  against  Bonaparte ;  apprehended :  executed,  1804, 
Til.  1»3. 

Caer-Caradoc,  notice  of,  1.  31. 

C»sar,  histo.y  of  England  commences  with.  1. 13 ;  his  description  of  tlie  Tenetl, 

'  abpikable  to  the  Biitons,  15 ;  first  invasion  of  Brlialn,  let  :  battle  'with  the  men 
01  Kent,  18 ;  retreat  oX.  18 ;  second  iuvasiou  of,  19 ;  description  of  "  the  inland 
people  *'  by,  19 ;  advance  of.  Into  the  inteiior,  20 ;  opposed  by  Cassivelaunus, 
20  ;  crosses  the  Thame.«i  at  Coway  Stakes,  20  :  advances  to  St.  Alban's,  20 ;  enu- 
tteration  bv,  of  the  tribes  he  ^iicoontered,  ^ ;  return  of,  to  Gaul,  taking  hoa- 
tOf^es,  20 ;  did  not  conquer  Bdlain,  according  to  Tacitus,  2Q, 

'CallTemot,  a  UuBuenot  commander ;  killed  at  the  Boyne,  1(^,  iv.  012. 

Cairo  taken  by  Bonaparte,  1798,  vii.  100. 

Calais,  aiege  of,  by  F.dward  III..  1.  516;  Frolssart'a  story  of  the  six  burg«88e$, 
617;  an  £ngiiBh  colony  founded  in  it,  019  ;  bOQibanled  by  the  English,  IQM,  !▼. 
492. 

Calcutta  puxxshased  by  the  old  £.  I.  Company,  v.  203 :  captured  by  Surajah  Dow- 
lah,  1736 :  tragedy  of  the  Black  hole  of,  vi.  27, 28  :  retaken  by  Cllve,  Jau.  2, 
lTfS7, 27-29.  3 

'CalAer,  sir  Robert,  engajges  the  French  at^d  Spanish  fleets,  and  capture  me 
Spanish  ressols,  July  &j  1805 ;  tried  ai\d.  reprimanded,  tU.  201 ;  returns  home 

V  just  before  the  Trafalgar  victory,  207. 

*Cftlcndar  reform  bill,  1751';  itu  provisions,  v.  578,  579. 

'Cillgula,  Intended  invasion  of  B  itain  by,  1.  27 ;  pretended  triumph  of,  28  ;  X^opo- 
leon  and,  at  BOulo^n*?,  compared,  vii.  197. 

Caltcott,  character  of  bis  paintings,  vii.  517. 

Calonue,  controller-general  of  nnance,  1783 ;  convokes  th€  notahles.  t1.  465 ; 
Shows  the  deficit  in  the  finance ;  proposes  a  laud  tax  on  all  classes  ;  dismissed, 
1787. 4C6. 

X^maiodunum  attacked  and  destroyed  by  Boadlcea,  a.d-  61, 1.  34,  35. 

:Cambac^rte,  consul  with  Bonapart,  1799,  vii.  140 ;  has  charge  of  the  judical  lad- 
mi  nisti-ation,  147. 

•Cambridge,  duke  of,  marries  princess  Louisa  of  Hesse.  1  June,  18 r8,  rlj.  479. 

Cambridge  university,  J.nmes  Pecbell,  the  vice-chancellor,  deprived  of  office  for 
refusing  a  degree  to  a  Benedictine  monk,  iv.  XjS. 

"Cambridgeshire,  land  of,  vi,  311 ;  quantity  unreclaimed  in  17tM,  1806, 1846, 31 1 ; 
drainage  and  reclutuatiou  of  the  feus  of,  by  the  earl  of  Bedford,  and  Benuie, 
312,  313. 

Cambronne,  gen.,  accompanies  Kapoleon  In  his  march  to  Paris,  1815,  tU.  384  { 

*    death  of,  at  Waterloo,  4M. 

•^Camden,  battles  of,  Aug.  16, 1780,  vf.  235  ;  arid  April  25, 1781, 249. 

^mden,lord,  sir  Charles  Fratt,  lord  chief  justice  ;  declares  Willtes  1.4  M.P.  free 
from  arrest,  y^.  74 ;  gives  a  vei*dlct  In  favbur  of  a  printer  of  the  **  r«orth  Briton," 
77,  78;  thanked  by  the  common  council  for  his  judgment  on  tlie  general  warrar.t 
question,  82;  op)x>6es  the  taxation  of  Americans.  92;  lord  chancellor,  1766.  r8, 
tlO ;  disclaims  the  measures  adopted  by  the  niinistrv,  121 ;  dismissed  his  office, 
1fe2-;  supports  Pitt's  ministry,  1784, 444 ;  and  Fox's  l\bel  bill  1792,  526. 

'Camden,  earl,  lord-lieutenant  of  Irelaml,  1795,  Til.  109;  recalled.  17f^,  113;  holds 
office  in  the  Portland  ministry,  1807,  249 ;  secretary  for  war  and  the  coloiUes, 
'  J80I,  640. 

Cameron,  Dr.  Archibald,  executed  tI53,  v.  571. 

Cameron  6f  T.ooWel  joins  the  j  onijg  Pretender,  1T45,  Y.  505 ;  accompanies  the 
prince  In  his  Hight  to  France,'Sept.  1746,  504. 

CAmeronlfinH ;  they  reject  the  dl8pen»?ing  of  the  Test  Act,  Iv.  483;  oppose  the 
Union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  170C,  WA ;  and  bum  the  articles  at  the  mirketcroiia 
Qf  Dumfries,  Nov.  30, 193 ;  ordered  to  return  homo  by  the  duke  of -Hamilton, 
W.    See  Covenanters. 

Clun^rontan  regiment ;.  it  defeats  the  Highlanders  at  Dunkeld,  1690,  It.  830. 

'Ccmisi^s.    See  Cevemies ;  Cavalier.  , 

*XMtming,  Thomas.  viiiMik#r,  sentagaoiistFcirt  ixAds,  ^nddx  he-  takes,  ItOS^Tl. 
40  ;  Goree  surxenders  to  him,  40. 
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Campan,  Madame,  conduct  of.  at  the  Btorminc  of  Versailles,  1789,  rl.  488. 

Caiupboll,  col<»r.ol.    See  Arg)!^,  A.  ('.,  diiko  of. 

Campl».ll  Of  I'inal),  liis  oxph-ilh  in  Darien,  v.  G7. 

Caiu'»lMll,  A      S-'o  A:i!yh\  fill  of. 

Caini»l)o!l.  Fir  Anlubnld,  iltfcndji  Ilanjror.n  a^riliist  the  Birmeso,  tII.  620,  630  :  Wt 

campni^^n  i>f  1>J');  iako8  l)<);io«.[).'\v  ;  bv  reix'aU'dly  defeating  the  Birmeee  he 

comp*'!(»  Ih  -m  lo  a^rro  to  tho  tn-a'-v  of  Y.indaboo.  cri). 
CanipK'll,  bir  Colin  ;  liouleiiaiit,  vii.*L'22  ;  his  description  of  the  battle  of  Assye, 

•  K)t      0'>l 

raninb^ll.  John.    Sec  Arj^le,  dukd  of.     . 

C;ur.pl)«ll,  John,  lord,  nutHdutes  (»f  George  III.,  vii.  37;  of  lord  Ellenboroufrh 
.in<l  Ifoiu^'Btrial  by,  470  ;  hi3  rcmnrks  on  the  appeal  of  tnurder  in  1P1R.4S4,4*3; 
hi8opi:ii(^n  <>f  novC-rmiiciifs  coijduct  towardft  tlio  Culo-strect  cQnfipiratoiB,  55% 
557  ;  Ilia  fc^lin^js  at  the  di  solution  of  parliament,  1K31,  viil.  10,  8(). 

Campbell,  sir  .lolin.  Aliornev-Gon<'!al  in  iho  Melbourno  ministry,  viii.  203. 

Ca!iipbcll.  sir  Neil,  appc-iiited  to  wat<'li  over  Napoleon  at  Elba,  vii.  3?K). 

Campb.'ll.  captain  IJobcit,  of  Clenlyon,  his  share  in  the  Olencoe  massacre,  169i, 
iv.  547- ooO  ;  Hot  proHO'^utod,  r».!2. 

Campbell,  Tliomas.  quota- ion  from,  vii.  1.j8;  wide  reputation  of  his  **  Pleasures 
of  Hope,"  and  lyrics  ;  ♦*  Gertrnde  of  Wyonilnc"  pnblished  ISiW,  vii.  509. 

CambTvlown,  battle  of,  fought  between  Do  Winter  and  Duncan,  Oct.  11, 1797, 
vii.  !).'.. 

Campion,  tlio  Jesuit,  trial  and  torture  of,  for  a  conspiracy  aj^aiust  Elizabeth  in 
in  ir)Sl,ill.  00.  - 

Camix)  Fornuo.  peace  of,  Oct.  37,  1797,  vii.  f>2. 1C9. 

Caiiada  coded  bv  France,  17C3.  vi.  coi  ;  doubtful  loyalty  of^  towards  England, 
179:^,  vl.  r.S0  :  dlffputen  with  the  mother  C(.ilntry.  viii.  '2.TJ,  2oi  ;  InsurrecUoa  iu, 
233-'J3G  ;  lord  Durhani'j*  government,  2.51,  2.'o;  his  report  on,  liJ  . 

Canal.'*.  eou.-4triicilon  of ,  by  Bridvew.itcr.  BrindleVj  and  oth<.rs.  vi.  341.343;  In- 

■  creased  i^uu%  expendt^d  on  liav1;>alit)n  and,  vll.  To;  constrcn.Hed  by  TuLord,  r^SS. 

Canning.  George  ;  one  of  Pitt's  Bup|»orlers,  vii.  HI;  sorv  of  hia  proposed  COnue^ 
lion  with  tho  JacobiiiB  ;  advooat'  }f  a  continuance  of  the  war,  51 ;  def -nds  l*itt*« 

"  coercive  policy,  C_',  or? ;  s  a.t^  the  *'*Aiiti-J.ac<»bin,"  Nov.  17H7,>'«;  rctir  s  f.Om 
ofllce.  IHid,  \'>\ ;  Forei;,'n  Secrelury^  1,^07.  249  ;  obtiiiils  a  kno\\kdijoof  the  secro^ 
arUcle  of  Tilsit.  2.VJ ;  in  favour  "of  aiding  the  Sp.'lniarde,  270;  remarks  o^i 
Moore's  retreat  in  f^paln,  IROO,  2Pn,  281 ;  duel  with  ('ristlcrea<zh.  3f'2  ;  real^ns, 
3f»2  ;  prief  at  I'erceval  a  death,  o21  ;  returns  from  Lisbon,  and  Idces  his  fi'?ai  ia 
pailiainont,  vii.  ViG;  Pre^id^nt  of  (he  Indian  Board  of  Con  rol,  IP  10,  4oC,  5^ 
R^J  ;  imprudent  expression  rej;ardin«  Ogden's  petition,  478  ;  oftei^  duel  to  the 

'  author  of  an  anonymous  pimplilet.  47 ■« ,  vindicates  the  government's  conduct 
towa. da  queen  Candine,  5t'2  ;  retusing  to  take  pari  iu  tliu  proceediugs  againat 
the  aueen  he  tciders  his  rc8l:;na(ion  ;  but  the  King  insists  on  his  re.aining  It, 

'  and  following  liis  own  i-ondnct  with  rospcct  to  th?  qi.ecn,  fiGl,  565;  his  inter^t 
In  the  queen's  trial.  570  •  rek«i;zns  hi.s  o;iice,  Dec  12,  182);  tlie  king  refuses  tp 
re-admltlilm  into  the  Cabinet  after  the  quc-n's  tteath,  572  ;  his  Homan  CathoUp 

'  relief  bill  thrown  out  twice.  577,  578  :  appointed  Goven:or-General  of  Ijidia, 
578  ;  bat  bef<»r6  he  has  started  for  India  he  h»  apix)imcd  Secretary  forForeim 
AfTairi  ;  lils  instructions  lo  the  duke  of  Wellington,  the  Britibl)  representatKe 
at  the  Con*»r.!H8  at  Verona.  5«0.  581  ;  and  to  the  British  amltartsador  at  Paris  ; 
his  declaration  of  neutrality.  582  ;  his  declaralion  of  April,  1823.  583  ;  his  policy 
of  tlio  recognition  of  the  Spniiit^h  pr(»vinces  In  South  America;  opposiUoti 
towards  it,  ;i^  ;  Uie  king  fallu  in  obtaining  Canning's  dismisal,  5fiC;  condllioo^ 
u;»on  which  a  stale  whicli  has  sucees.-jfully  aHScried  its  independence  should'b^ 
recognizo'l  by  a  neutial  etatc.  5$7  ;  discussions  with  the  United  States  minister 
concerning  th'j  Spanish  So^th  Am3ri'm:i  at  ites,  the  Orogon  territory,  and  the 
rlij[ht  of  S'^arch,  5KJ5,  589;  Ids  warlike  utiifudc  and  promptitude  prevents  the 
war  of  Spain  against  l'(»rtug'd.  59) ;  speech  intinia.lng  Spain's  ^sgreasiuh,  aiid 
th  •  co'iduct  of  "the  British  government,.  5'>0.  591 ,  d  fends  Iluakisson,  593  ;  pro- 
gress and  liberty,  591;  Ids  r«>t>olntion8  for  nm«:liorallng  the  corditictt  Qf 
►lave.s  a  jre.Ml  to,  .^9(J ;  Jils  po  ition  wilh  reiard  to  the  Catholic  question,  $06 ; 
■'  dl  like  of  lord  Eld  »n  and  tho  duke  of  York  towards,  60f?.  CfTT;  ajiecdotO  of 
Cannin'::  and  the  (hanc«'ll<>r  at  the  fnnernl  of  the  duke  of  Yorlj,  where  tiifi 
fo  m  'r  calch i>  a  col  I,  G  m<  {  opDo;-!it'i  o  )i!UO  is  o!  Peel  and  fanning  on  CallioHc 
Kmancipation.  009.  t;iO  ;  the  kini:  ordei*s  him  to  form  a  miiiistry  ;  nrst  Lord  of 
the  Treasury  and  Chancellor  of  the  Kxcheqner.  1827.  610,  61K ;  hi-*  offers  to  cabi- 
net ministers  rejectiMl.  010,  fdt  ;  ids  ap|>earanre  and  n^anner  on  meeting  par- 
liament, May,  t.  1P':^7.  r.ll  ;  onH>siiion  shown  tow.\rlH him, 6tl, 612;  attack  of  lord 
'  ■  Grey,  m2;  char^'ed  with  having  pledge«l  htmst-lf  not  (o  press  the  Catholic  oQes- 
tion.  613,  r.U;  the  charije  probablv  a  calumny,  «;U,  (>19{  a-signed  causes  of  U^e 
hostility  shown  towards;  speaks  for  the  last  tlnic  m  jparllameul» -tune  tS,0Ji 
J  ,  the  Coru  trade j  uiia^p  lo  obtaixv  rel^^tiun ;  the  X\x^  'sejxd«  his  pl^alpUui  y> 


^fI>EX.  509 

Attend  bim ;  death  of|  Mg.  «•  and  Vnrial, . Ao^^  10, 1987,  •61^,  ,$16;  conclude* 
',  dNB  tfMty  on  druiaAii  al7aii>r  C16 ;  piludpie  of  iDtevnatioiial  1a>v  lalct  down  I>y, 
'  .610»  ^T. ;  fltintesmeu  compo&ing  Ixkh  t  abiiiet  618 ;  noltt  on  the  uegotiationd  pro- 

oe<4Dglus  premiorabip,  mO;  uiiUculaes  of  cairyiug  oat  his  Indian  peaco  policy 

687; ' 
Canterbury  burnt  by  tbe  Dance,  L  178. 
Ciintlum  (Kent)  reyiBtance  offered  by  tbe  people  of,  to  the  inyaslons  of  Cffisar,  i. 

18. 
Canterbury  fanatics.    See  Kioto. 
Canton -bliockaded  by  the  British,  1839,  viii.  280;  again  attacked  by  them,  1841, 

,C«nute  proclaijn^d  king  of  England  on  the  death  of  Sweyn  in  1014,  i.  180:  be- 
comes solo  kiug  oa  the  daaih  or  Ed.nund  i.i  1^)17,180;  exiles  tbe  sons  of  £d- 
miind,  181 ;  marries  Emma,  the  widow  of  Ethel  red,  181 ;  proecriptions  by,  and 
tyranny  of,  ldl>j  iiiuoduotion  of  Danish  customs  bv,  181 ;  reproval  of  his  flat- 

.  teren  by.  l&i;  benefits  elf  >ctecl  l>y.  1X2;  piigriina^**.  to  liome,  in  1030,  lf>2; 
death  oT,  m  lOC^C,  18*Z ;  buried  at  Winchester,  1S3 ;  union  of  the  Saxon  and  Danish 
nusea  acceiemted  by,  1>^3.  ^ 

X^upte, Mi«uc  of  Deninark,  InTades  England  in  1069,  and  Is  forced  to  retire  bj 
WllUmn  the  Conqueror,  i.  21U,  220. 

Capital  iHiiusbnienU  a^KiUtlon  of,  for  thefts,  vii.  ^,  427,  484, 698;  in  the  years be- 

•    foroand  after  ^he  Queon's  twcesvion,  viiL  22^.  . 

Cavnctacufi,  opiKMiilion  ofTered  by^totho  inAa  ion  of  Plautius  i.  29;  continued 

.  ,resiDiaiiee  of,  to  tlw;  Boniaiis,  31 ;  defeat  of,  32 ;  Speech  of,  at  Home  while  a  pris- 

.  ^noT  there,  prob^ly  auhistoiical  emboUimhment,  with  a  foundation  o)i  facts, 

o  /  82 ;  -ajilueion  of,  to  the  houses  of  ithe  Britons,  21. 

4SIiAUloo«   S6Q  Car«ii£a<-us. 

Oaa»M«iiu»,  imsuniaU/Dn  of,A.:i>«  ±j^i.4l:  na^a^  jy^wer  of  Britain  during  the  relfga. 

i  .of^  44:  murdered  by  Al1ectMs..4^ ;  prubab^-  calculatt^d  on  assiatanco  of  Qer- 
mans  in  Britain  when  he  revolted.  .*.'>. 

Carisbrook  Castle,  Charle.4 1,  impriisoned  in,  |ii.  6^7 ;  he  attempts  to  escape  from, 
SCO. 

.Q%rl40n,  d4SoriPtion  of,  by  jGiraldus  Cund^i-ensis,  i.  133. 

Carleton,  captain  Gcoi-ge,  quotntioiui  fi»m,  illustrative  of  Peterborough's  Span- 
ish ^ftmpMjni.  1704^.nO¥,  V,  Ij4-lti0.  . 

Carleton,  a  British  general ;  maXos  liis  way.  into  Otiebeo,  defen4ing  it  agalnsf 
Mon'tgovi^fy  aud  Arnold,  1770,  \'i,  ISi  i  Uefeats  tne  Auiericans;  retires  £roo^ 

.  Qpieboe,  .1776, 184. 

Carlisle  invested  by  the  Pretender's  army,  1745.  v.  C21;  and  capture,  l!'oy.,fi24  ; 
taken  by.  the  duke  of  Oumbi-rianrL  Her.  30,  bi'^. 

-CarUt^a,  earl  of,  i^emored  from  the  Jord«]ipntenancy  of  Ireland,  17R2.  vi,  275 ;  hlf 
exotwsive  gaminir.  405;  lin^t  Commiiisiouer  of  Woods  and  f'orests,  vii.  618: 
T^udPriTySeaJj  1834,  vili.  160.     '      1     • 

•Carlos  Dpn,  duke  ol'  irarma.    See  Cliarles  Til.  of  Naples. 

.Ciicls^MMl,  congreusoif,  Aug    1,  If  10,  \iti.  201. 

XlMtOU  Uouse  remo4jUed  by  (loUaiul ;  pullo<1  do.vn,  1820,  vil*  534. 

Carlyle,  bis  remarks  on  the  negro  question,  vii {.  144, 1  ir> ;  on  the  position  of  Che 
aii^rloaltaral  labourer  in  l840,;22U;.on  the  ndvisnbility  of  the  labouring  classes 
emigrating,  248 ;  Ids  petition  for  Uie  Copyright  Bill,  303 ;  character  of  his  histor- 
ical works  on  Cromwell  ajjd  tlie  French  L'evoluUon,  314, 315. 

Carviactheu,  marquis  of.    See  Leeds,  duke  of. 

Camac,  dmid^cal  remains  at.  1. 15. 

Camoft  coiopeti  Ibe  dulce  of  York  to  rRi'«o  tl>e  siege  of  Dunkirlt,  17fl,\  vii'.  15, 16; 

.  .«a|4ur«ii  Charleroi ;  and  wins  Ihobattloof  F]chru3, 4H :  a  member  of  the  French 

..  DisvctORV.;;  Bonaparte  submits  a  pUn  for  iuvaUlng  Italy  to,  Ci^  escapes  be^ig 

:    avre4faby,f7.       -  , 

Qamutes,  Ciesar's  notioe  of,  i.  24.  ,  . 

Caniwath,;Bobert,  carl  of.  Impeached  of  high  treason,  tried  and  found  guilty ,>. 
381  ;  btrt  i^ropriexed,  0^2  ;  released  from  prison  by  an  .net  of  grace,  395. 

Caroline,  queen»  wife  of  Georgo  II. ;  iniiuencuB  her  husband  in  retiuning  WaI- 
pole  psinie  minls.er  iji  oppcbition  to  electing  sir  f^.  (  uninton,  v.  430  :  receives 
ajointuiieof  1;H),000/.,  430;  her  assistance  to,  aisd  iniluciao  over  her  husband, 
431 ;  ftppcii^te<l  i*egent,  1L':5,  during  Iho  Iciny'u  absence  i:i  IJanover,  4^2 ;  repards 
tbe  Porteou :  riots  of  Urs  as  an  In  u3t  to  hei-  authority,  430 ;  taken  ill,  Xov,  0, 
liai ;  dies  Nov.  20,  4ca  ;  chai-aictcr  of,  4(.5. 

Caroline,  Matilda,  tister  of  G0017T0U I.,  bom  17ol,  married  in  1766  to  ChHstian 
VII«  ol  DoMiarK  ;  imhappgr  marriage ;  charged  with  inlidelity,  and lmpri^oned 
In  KiDnber:;  rastlo;  rescqed  by  Ihie  British  goyemment»  vL  .148,140;  retires 

.  XAllie«aiitloof;^ll.JHanavejr,4}ii)&iu  1775, 149. 

CAroline.    See  George  J  V. 

jakrOmsat,  ffBtkon^,  avfsrayas  a.rsjolt  atMKseiUes,  vii  1^;  marches  agaSniyk 
Tonlon,  1793,  20,  21 ;  replaced  in  bJs  command  by  general  JDugommlei',  S.' 


5IO  iNDfii:. 

Carter,  rear-admlrtl  of  the  blue ;  vlidn  at  La  Hogne,  169S,  !▼.  BQ. 

Carteret,  lord,  secretarr  of  state ;  reitiored  from  that  ofliee,  17M ;  appotaled 
lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  v.  420;  ofTerB  300^  for  the  Aimorery  of  the  aathor  of 
the  Drapier'B  letters,  4?2;  hb  motion  for  WaIi)ole*B  removal  rejected,  418; 
becomes  a  favourite  of  G«o.  II..  489  ;  secretary  of  state,  1742-1744»492, 493,  vi.  199: 
coDlrols  the  cabinet :  an  object  of  attack  to  the  oppoeitloii,  t.  4C9  ;  created  ean 
Qranrflle,  493 ;  obtainii  the  king's  confidence,  1747  ;  fails  In  en  atteinpt  toohtaia 
the  lulministration  of  affairs,  565;  president  of  the  council,  1761,  vL62. 

Carthagena,  attack  uix)n,  1741,  t.  476-478. 

Oartismandua,  qaeen  of  the  Brigantes,  betrays  Caractaem  to  the  Ronwna,  1.  n. 

Cartwrigbt,  Dr.,  inrenta  the  power  loom ;  his  anxiety  on  account  of  It :  parlla- 
xuentary  grant  to  ;  number  of  looms  employed  In  1813,  *83  and   '68^  ri,  JH^ 

Canano,  battlo  of,  2T  April,  179^,  Tii.  1.^. 

Canirelauuus,  or  Caswallon.  oppoees  the  adTanee  of  Cesar,  1.  19. 

CaFtanoA,  general,  compels  toe  French  to  surreuder  at  the  battle  of  Bay!«ii,  1808, 

Tii.  272. 
Castle,  John,  betrays  hia  fellow  Spencean  philanthropista,  Tii.  iNMSB. 
Castlereagh,  lord,  temporary  Irish  secretary,  \it.  113;  applies  the  eeeret  aenrlea 

monev  to  the  making  converts  to  the  govemment  meamire  of  the  1701011,  U2. 

123 ;  description  of  ;  mores  tiie  third  readina  of  the  Upton  bill,  126 ;  war  aM 

coloiual  secretary,  18Q7,  249 ;  challenges  C^mng  to  a  duel,  which  takca  ^m« 
Ion  Common,  S     '     ' 


on  Wimbledon  Common,  Sept.  22,  1809.  302 ;  canae  of  the  qvarrel,  •»».  v^ , 
resigns,  302 ;  foreign  secretary.  1812,  819,  BC2 ;  one  of  the  Dlenlpotentanca  at 
the  Congress  at  Vienna,  1814,  411;  his  diplomacy  with  regard  to  the  annezatloqi 
of  Saxony  to  PnisFia,  412  ;  reception  by  the  Heoee  of  Commons,  421 ;  offeiwlTe 
declaration  made  by,  422 ;  with  Wellington  he  repreaents  Cffeat  Britain  mXAtsi- 
la-Chapelle,  (818, 4^1  ;  takes  jpart  in  the  eonferenoes  for  averttng  a  pabllo  ato- 
ceeding  tn  the  case  of  qneen  OaroHne,  663  ;  cofnmlts  suicide,  Aug.  12,  1102, 071 ; 
his  for  ign  ministry,  570,  680. 

Catalonia  fnreatetl  by  the  Preneh,  1698,  !▼.  168. 

Cathcart,  lord,  death  of,  on  his  way  to  Carthagena,  1740,  ▼.  476. 

CatUcart,  lonl,  commander  of  the  land  forces  sent  against  Bemaatk,  MOT,  ftt. 
2fl0  :  present  nt  the  battle  of  Dresden,  1818,  347. 

Catlielineau.  Jaques,  heads  the  Vendcan  insurgents,  1798,  tH.  26^  killed,  S8« 

Catherine  of  Aragon .    See  Henry  VTII.  and  Wolsey! 

Catherine  II-  of  Roflsla,  her  influence  procures  the  Polish  threno  Unr  StaniaUmat 
tL  143;  refuses  to  aid  the  British  against  America,  179;  begius  to  reign,  17C2, 
6fN) ;  death  of.  Nov.  10, 1796,  Tii.  70,  309. 

Catholic  Relief  bills  passed,  Feb.  17}>2,  vi.  ?r4,  Sn(,  and  April,  18»,  Tlfi.  3S. 

Catholics,  Homan,  their  ineligibility  for  civil  ofHces,  iv.  466 ;  oppretaSon  of  Prsi* 
estants  in  Ireland  bv.  1689,  476,  ei  9fq.  ;  struggle  of  the,  in  ScoUaitd,  488,  ef  aeg. ; 
Catholic  sovereignsreprenented  at  the  Hague.  16^1,828;  treaty  of  Litneriek  al- 
lowing them  certain  religious  privileges,  &X ;  penal  la^s  against,  1699,  ▼.  84 


proceedings  against  Popish  priests.  Ii46  638  ;  certain  laws  against,  repeated 
1778,  vi.  227 ;  fanaticism  against.  rou«ed ;  Protestant  A ssoelatlOBsacalBat.  foT«s> 
ed,  2^;  the  Gordon  rio^it  against,  228-233 ;  the  relief  bill  fataad,  f7}<2. 274«snh 
allowed  to  vote  at  elections,  1793  ;  bill  introduced  for  repealliig  all  the  dvli 
disabiHttes  of,T{{.  109 ;  govemment*B  desire  to  emancipatelJbetn,  118, 119 ;  Gaorgo 
III.'s  opposition  to  the  repeal  of  the  disqualification  lawa,  IfV,  183;  boreqnfrea 
Pitt  never  to  support  Catholic  emancipation,  191,  947 ;  oppoees  the  enHatment 
of ,  247 :  Grattan's  speech  on  the  emancipation  of,  4f^,  4F6 ;  partial  aoecesa 
of  the  Catholic  reHef  meaiJnre,  1821-2,  677,  ff/8 ;  state  of  the  CsfloMc  inK^tlew; 
rejection  of  the  relief  bill.  608 ;  sensation  caused  by  the  duke  ef  Yotlt'a  speech 
on  the  bin,  687 ;  on  lord  Liverpool's  illness  the  adrocates  forhnd  aaaijfMCRomau 
Catholic  relief  marshal  themselves  under  the  leaderships  of  Catinnig  atotfP^d; 
the  debate  in  parliament,  608,  609 ;  charf  es  a^.tlnst  vanning  reepecting  tt/b 
Catholic  question.  8!3,  614  i  first  majority  obtained  (IPSS)  In  favour  of  tlwir 
claims,  viif.  25 ;  this  resolution  is  not  taken  into  consldeTat1ont,'26:  Boman 
CathoHe  Association  founded,  1P23;  dij«8olYed  during  the  fsnnlitg  mlrlatiy; 
revived.  1828;  itnernre^  the  election  of  OTonnell  for  Clare.  28-28;  mliilaterfal 
views  on  Catholic  Emancipation.  27,  28;  Georce  lV.*s  unwillingness  toconaent 
to  his  ministers  attempting  to  settle  the  qnestion,  2«.  rt  »^. .-  Fmaadpatlon  an- 

•  nounced  bv  government,  29,  JW;  violent  debates  on  the  bill.  PO-JB-  It  reeelvea 
the  royal  a.<:t«ent,  April  l.*^,  1829, 33 ;  O'Coniiell  obtains  admlssloD  tato  parli** 
ment  under  the  tenns  of  the  n^-w  act,  .'W.  34. 

"Cato  Street  Conspiracy;  antecedents  of  the  ringleader,  Arthlir  TMadewood,  rli. 
684;  who  forms  n  plan  of  assasiiina ting  the  members  of  the  Cahteet,864,  866; 
plot  divulged  and  frustrated ;  trial  and  oxecalioii  of  Hdatlawood  and  Ats  ~~ 

,    complices,  656. 

-CkviSfti^,  leader  of  the  CamlsardlB,  repels  HatAial  da  KotttreoU,  and 


i;^£X.  Ill 

»iia  tnajor-gfeiioral,  122:  .  ^ 

C&TQ,  Btacts  tlie  Cku^tleman^s  Magazine,  1731,  t1.  381 
CavendUb, ' — '  '-"  ■  '^ "  -  ^..i-.-—  *—  -^  ._ 

'  war, 

Cav0udiflh,  ^i^  Ifcm^,  M.F.  forj  osLwitliicl ;  liiaicporta  pf  Ujo  debntes  of  parlia- 

metlt,  lTC8-i7,'  vl.  103  ;  liia  rcnouLrJcs  on  parliamentairy  privileges,  106 ;  quotatioiiB 

from  h\9  debates,  1C7,  IC8,  113,  K6, 1>C|,  1-6,  K  7. 
Caxton.  William,  conimoncca  priut|ufij  in  England,  about  1474, 11.  100 ;  prints  carl 

rive?*' "DlcteaandSayiiJgsoXl^buoiiopbers,'' wliicli  is  presented  to  Edward 

lY.,  n  t ;  nolico  of  otber  worljs  printed  by,  118. 


b«th,  I'd.  13 :  occupations  ot,  during  tbe  reizn  of  Mary ,  18  ;  prepared  scbeme  for 
the  ree'.oralfon  of  Protestantiimi,  19 ;  principle  of,  with  regard  to  Ibo  rlgbtof  na- 
'  tional  intervontion,  26 ;  sKUl  displuyedby.  in  the  treaty  of  Kdinbnrzh  in  1560, 3l ; 
'  reasons  of,  for  refusing  Mary  &  eaie  coniluct  from  France  to  Scgtbuid.  3i> ;  in- 
trigues carried  on  by,  at  the  Scottish  court,  50»  ei  9€<j. ;  opinions  of,  as  to  the 
measures  to  be  takeu  with  Mary  of  Scotland  on  her  taking  rcfuce  in  Englaud, 
7Z:  protect  of ,  against  the  duke  of  INorfolk  being  trieti  for  high  treason,  78  ; 
Opimon  of,  as  to  the  Inefficacy  of  penal  laws  against  rcligiouB  beliefs,  100 ;   ad- 
"Tises  the   Council  to  dispatch  the  warrant  for  Maiy's  execution,  121;  com* 
plaint  of,  hi  1569,  of  the  decay  of  obedience  in  the  people,  ISl ;  oppoics  the  at- 
Txack  on  SpaiJi  in  1586,  but  is  overruled,  ^92 ;  death  oC,in  August  15  j8,  207. 
Gecll.  Robert,  earl  of  Salisbury,  the  rival  of  Essex  and  KaXclsh,  ill.  210 ;  anuoimees 
to  yie  HoUse  of  Ck>mm9na  In  1601  the  queen's  intention  to  abate  monopolies, 
,222;  causes  James  I. to  be  proclaimed  on  Elizabetli^a  death,  2:i8;  entertains 
'Uames  at  Theobald's,  and  becomes  prime  minister,  239 ;  remonstrates  against 
.  Coke's  unfidmess  on  Raleigh's  trial,  242;  compelled  by  James  to  ncgot&t^B  a 
treaty  with  Spalu,  250 :  receives  a  commimicati^n  from  lord  Mounteaglc,  with 
a  letter  that  D&ads  to  the  discovery  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  2C5  \  lesson  of.  to 
'j^ames  aa  to  Juslavlshness  toCan^)274;  endeavours  to  procure  xrbm  parJia* 
'jnent  affixed  revenue  for' the  king,  284  ;  de^lh  of,  in  AXaj'>  1612, 29^. 
Qemetertes,  want  of,  iji  England.  1842,  viii.  248. 
Cerat  h()ads  the  assassins  of  Sept.,1792,  vi.  ^. 
Gieveiuiea*  tiie  revolt  of  1702-4'lu  the,  v.  120. 
Ceylon  ^dquired  by  tl;^e'BritIfih  vii.  626. 627. 

Cbadwic)^,  Ed  will.  rep<}rts  of,  on  Uie  state  of  the  workhouse  at  St.  J^awr^njce, 
Bea4iii&  viii.  153;  oh  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  labouring  classes,  215-2X7 ; 
and  on  Interment  In  towns,  218. 
Ohalrsy  extensive  manufactory  of,  iji  Buckinghamshire,  vi.  iiOG. 
ifHitt,  a  I*1iddmontese ;  a  Girondin  leader ;  e.stabll8hes,  the  Girondin  party  ^t 
«yaii ;  his  atrocities ;  defeated'  by  the  sections,  and  killed.  1793,  vii.  ll 
aimers,  Dr.  Thomas*  his  orato4^1  powers ;  popularity  <k  his  "  Astrononii)(^l 
)itepurse8  **  published  in  I816»  vIL  513 ;  chai'acteur  of  his  political  ecuuqaj^ 


j^rtdngs,  6J0. 


Chambers,  Hichard.  resLntance  oX,  to  the  ][)aym6nt  of  illegal  customs*  du^es,  iX\. 

'31$;  r^ses  to  pay  Ship-Money,  and  is  imprisoned,  361        , 
C^ibbers,  sir  W.,  one  ox  the  founders  of  the  lioyal  Academy,  vi.  376  ;.his  arqhi- 

j^ectUi-al  designs,  381  \  death  of,  1706,  533^. 
Chamt^ion,  colonel,  invades  the  KohiUa  country,  1774,  vi.  4^ 
Chan^plonnet,  a  French  general,  enters  Palmare ;  aboliiihes  royalty;  establiah^ 

a  rfipubllc,  1799,  vii.  133. 
C^anjiernagof  e  surrendered  to  the  English,  17:>7y  vL  29 ;  again  captured  by  the 

English,  1778, 433,  «  -  <. 

CnanUofl,  marquis  of,  oj;4K)6e&  the  Reform  bill.  viiL  74 ;  his  amendziient  of  the 

hin;H*2  .  ;. 

CljAnrttnjf,  Dr.,  remai-ks  of,  on  the  abolition  of  slavery,  v^  lil,  142. 

ChaiVtrey ,  style  of  hi^ii  sc  ul  p  t  u  re,  v  ii .  Si  i,  542. 

Chiipcll^r,  guillotined,  17SM,  Vii.  32. 

Cjiaf^tte,  conunaniUi  ijie  A'eiideans,  1793,  vii.  28  ;  resumes  arms  on  the  occasion 

of  the  goiberon  exi>edit ion,  1795,57. 
Cbailj^tvagnQ,  character  of,  1. 91 ;  caieer.of,  ^  ;  benefits  de;^ived  by  Egbert  froi^^ 

Charlemont,  lord,  panic  of  ids  troops  at  Barcelonfr,  v.  157.      ^ 
GMrlemoni.  earl  of,  commander-in-chief  of  the  Irish  volunteprs,  1782,.  vL  27& 
QiArieroi,  siege  and  capture  of,  by  the  French,  June  25, 1794^  vii.  48^ 
Cgutf  leroy  captured  by  the  French,  1693,  Iv.  583.' 


ji^ 
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GhftrlM  t.,  tlBlt  of,  when  PHnce  of  Wolcc  to  tb«  court  of  S|Mtn  In  1G23,  to  86e  his 
proposed  bride,  iii.  322 :  succeeds  bis  father,  Mardi  27, 1Q25,  325 ;  chftn|;e  in  tbs 
mannci^  of  llio  Court  on   his  ncccision,  320;  marriage  of,  with  iTonrietU 

^  Harin  of  Ftattoe,  .1C5 ;  favour  shown  to  the  Boman  Catholics  by  the  kinp,  323; 
the  first  parliament  meet.),  and  dcraaiuis  redress  of  grlevanceB.  3.T ;  it  i^  dis- 
solved, 327  ;  xrri  s  isiucd  umlcr  the  priv^  peal,  demanding  loans  from  private 
pcr8on^<,  127  ;  failuro  of  th?  naval  expedition  against  Spain,  r>28;  meeting  of 
tlie    second  parliament,    Feb.  6,  IC16,  328;  it  impeaches  B.ickiugliam,  33S; 
Ovaries  comniilB  sir  Juhn  hliot  to  the  To>%-er  for  lint  speech  in  the  1[<  use,  bat 
rtileascs  him  soon  afterwards,  329 ;  dissolves  the  parliament,  329 ;  dif putcs  of, 
with  the  I^nls  as  to  infringements  on  their  privileges,  329  ;  i*ubsidics  illegally 
levied,  and  harsh  measures  pur»ued  against  HUch  as  resist.  330  ;  dismisses  tJM 
queen*8  foreign  attenUnits^l ;  war  with  l^rance  and  its  causes,  3  3:  failure  of 
tne  expc<lllion  to  aid  the  Protestants  in  Itochelle,  SJ4  ;  meeting  of  the  tWrd 
parliament  on  Man  h  17,  lfi2:<.  r^  ;  debatep  in,  on  the  Petition  of  Ri2ht,3::C; 
gives  his  OAAcnt  to  the  Act,  33^  ;   prorogues  parliament  on  its  remon:;trating 
aTalnst  liiH  arbitrarily  levying  custonis' dutiep,  3;.8  ;   prepares  a  second  expe- 
dition underUuckin^ain  lorv'lieve  iVichellc '33 ';  CucHInghnm  la  aasai^inuied, 
310  •  tlie  expedition  sails,  fail.s  in  aflordiiig  relief,  andllochellc  s  irrende.-s,  342 ; 
parliament  meets  and  makes  f resli  remonstrances  n^alniit  the  king's  arbitrary 
conduct,  3J2  ;  projrres.*  of  religious  differences  iii  the  <fhurch,3'3;  a  remon- 
itrance  cariicHlin  iheCo  nnionsa'^ainst  pop!sh  innpraiionsand  arbitary  tax- 
ation, 311.  315  ;  dissolves  the  parliament,  and  imprison  a  &omo  of  tho  membeiB, 
315 :  a  force  raised  In  Scotland  to  assist  Gustavus  Adolphus,  31  '> ;  jurlsUiotion 
of  the  Star  Chamber  extended,  310  ;  continued  exactions  of,  dur.bg  the  cessa- 
tion  of  narliaments.  340;  spirited  resistance  of  indiriduala   to  ih^zD,  348; 
the  Impnsoucil  members  refuse  to  plead  in  tho  Ivlng's  Ben^h,  and  are  recom- 
tuitted,  351 :  Wentworth  appointed  Lord  Pi-esident  of  the  Nor.h  an.d  Lord 
Deputy  of  Ireland.  351 :  prosecutions  and  severe  punishments  of  tho  iP^aritan 
writers  Pry njie  and  I>jighion,  353,  354  ;  republication  6f  tho  Dock  of  Sporty, 
356  ;  raises  money  by  the  sale  of  new  monopolies,  :'58 ;  issue.^  a  pro<;Iamatiou 
a:^ai:ist  tho  incr'aae  of  ho:isos  i:\  Loudon,  and  raises  money,  la  1<>J3,  by.  extort- 
ing lines  to  avoid  ihc.r  bcini^  ptillcd  down,  35:> ;  o'tlic^  arbitrary  proclamaUojia, 
and  Lack ney-foachcs  forbidden,  in  icrs,  to  f^wi  up  and  down  London  Ftreeti, 
3<;0 ;  lirst  project  of  Ship  Moner,  3C0 ;  the  writs  uf  Ship  Money  extendcKl  in  1636, , 
301;  tliefatlgcB  give  their  opinronr  in  favour  of  the  writ,  3Cl ;  liampdcn  a^nl 
many  others  refuse  to  ))ay,  .'Jti-J ;  judgment  given  atiaiust  him  in  1637,  301 ;  in- 
creai^cd  resistance  to  the  payment  after  the  judgment,  365  ;  prosecution la  of 
Pryiine,  Jiurton,  and  B.istwick  f9r  their  writings,  3J;5 ;  patronage  given  by 
•CBarle*  to  ihcFine  A:ts,3(I7  ;  despotic  interference  of.  With  private  prorijRrty 
In  Lon«ldn,  but  not  proiluctive  of  any  public  improvement,  3  i<  *.  visit  of  Nary 
de  Medicis  to,  in  IG^'.UiO  ;  em;  lovrt  inigg  Jones  to  build  Whitehall,  r69;  nota 
on  theijortiuitso',  by  v'ttndycU  andMytens,  370 ;  vMt  of.  to  Scot  laud  in  1(^.371; 
■^Ilh  llaud  endoavoars  to  i.npose  episropacy  on  Scotland.  3T1 ;  oatl>r«&!k  fn 
,1637  agahist  it.  and  adoption  of  the  Kational  Covenant^^73  ;  me^tini; of  tlia 
Gieneral  Assembly.  976  :  the  Covenanters  take  up  amis,  audseize  Kdinbtii^gh  and 
^6lhep  places,  377  ;  he  advances  to  Boi-wickwitlvan  army,  and  on  fluno  1$,  TfiSD^J^ 
paciftcaUon  is  acreed  to.  37)^ ;  calls  a  parliament,  wliidi  li.risis  on  lk«  d»* 
contlnttuice  of  aroltrary  taxation,  and  the  punishment  of  tW  judges,  37Q ;  it  is 
dissolved  after  siUint  three  wcekH,  379  ;  tiio  I'onvorniion  graut**  money,. imd 
i)b£«res  duions  that  render  the  ohnrch'siill  more  ni; popular.  379 ,'  the  Coveuajiten 
assemble  fresh  forces  in  16i0,  and  cios.Htho  Tweed,  ..^0  ;  he  assembles  an  army 
at  Vork,  advances  to  mciet  them,  and  is  Completely  routM  at  New  bum  near 
Newcastle,  381 ;  calls  n  Oreat  Council  of  l*eers  at  York,  381 ;  agrees  to  a  true© 
with  the  Scots,  3bl ;  summonsA  new  parliAoient  (afterwards  named  ihe  Ldns 
Parliament),  "Which  met'ts  in  November  Ifflrt,  3  1;  dmracterof  tho  House  (K 
Commons,  383 ;    difhculty  of  relating  its  liistoiy,  386 ;  opens  the  sitting  In  a 
■ton*  of  cbnciliatioh,  387  ;  Stafford  is  Impeached  by  t«e  fommon«,  391 ;  Land 
arrested  and  impeached  by  the  Commons,  3: 2 ;  Fiuch,  Wiudebank,  and  the 
Ship-Money  judges  impeach -^d,  392  ;  tri  il  of  St  afford,  3*"),  et  jm-o;  Charles  con- 
sents to  his  execution,  4iK} ;  assents  to  the  Act  for  prevcnvlna:  the  dis  olutlon  of 
the  parliament  without  its  own  consent,  4(V8 :  tlie  two^  Houses  remonstra'e 
asaiiiitt  the  queen  quitting  England,  and  she  agrees  to  remain,  409  ;  the  Star 
Chamber  ana  High  Cx>mmis»lon  courts  abolished  by  Act  of  parliament,  410: 
Visits  Scotland,  and  endeavours  to  conciliate  the  nation,  4t  I :  breaking  out  of 
the  Irish  insurrection  of  1641,413;  the  rebels  preteml  to  haye. the  kind's  conir 
miHslon,  415 ;   he  returns  to  London,  415  :    Hemonstrknce  0t  tUe    Common^ 
416;  nmgniUcent  cntertainmenr  given  to,  by  the  corroraihm  of 'tlij$*  ctty»4f$;" 
formation  of  psrdea  for  tire  approaching  struggle,  4Ift;   Hyde  Uecomet  ih* 
king's  adviaer,  and  lord  Falkland  is  made  secre^iyof  Ftate,  419 ;  receiVea  ffa» 
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BaiMDstBBiice  tvDmtliB  Coaamam,  ukd tfirtifthat ti mnmwm  to  U.  dn»wD  wp^ 
Hyde,  419 ;  takes  up  Ms  retidenoe  at  WbiteluUl  for  the  Chrittmaa  of  1641, 420 ; 
popular  tiimalta  and  017  a^luflt'the  biehopSi  421;  twelve  bishopa  protect 
•faiiiBt  the  force  need  towards  them,  and  are  oommiited  to  the  Tower  for 
treason,  423 ;  the  qaestiou  of  the  militia  raised  in  Jan.  I642>  429 ;  his  rights  i»- 
Taded  by  the  claiojs  of  the  Commons,  426  ;  refutes  a  guard  to  the  Conunmts, 
and  on  Jaju  3,  attempts  to  seize  tlie  Five  Members,  420  ;  desiKradeuoy  at  While- 
hall,  and  tumults  in  the  city,  occasioned  by  the  attempt  and  i:s  failnre,4L9  ; 
leaves  Whitehall  and  goes  to  Hampton  Court,  430 ;  refuses  his  a^^sent  to  tlie  mi- 
litia bill,  but  assents  to  that  for  excluding  the  biehone  from  the  House  of  Lonls, 
431 ;  the  queen  leaves  England,  431 ;  he  is  ref  osea  entrance  into  Hull,  438 ; 
som^  peers  and  commoners  ioiu  him  at  York,  438 ;  he  receives  propoeitiona  from 
the  parliament,  434 ;  sets  up  his  Standardat  Nottingham,  450 :  attempts  to  negoti- 
ate with  the  parliament,  402 ;  but  it  ref  usee  unless  the  kijtg's  proclamations,  de- 
claring them  traitors,  are  withdrawn,  4S2 ;  marches  on  Shrewsbury,  and  pub- 
lishes a  *'  Protestation,*'  456 ;  the  Hist  encounter  b^  tlie  dvil  war  takes  place 
at  Worcester,  457 ;  want  of  money  of.  457 ;  Battle  of  Edgehill,  Oct.  23, 1G12. 
466 ;  marches  upon  London,  462 :  Parliamentaiiaos  defeaEtted  by  the  royal 
army  at  BrentfonI,  Nov.  18, 1642, 463 )  the  royalists  retire,  464  \  the  Londoners 
march  toToniham  Qreeu,aud  the  royal  army  retires  into  winter  quarters  at  Ox- 
ford, 46"^ ;  the  war  spreads  through  England,  466 ;  the  ttueen  lamia  with  an  army, 
467 ;  auileriugs  of  tne  royallsta  at  Osuord,  46? ;  Beading  suzreiiderB  to  Essex, 
471 ;  pxoceediiigsolthe  war  in  other  onarters,  471 ;  Edmund  WaUer'sjpIofc,  472 ; 
defeat  of  the  parliamentarians  at  Cnalgrove  Field,  mad  death  of  Hamp<Wn, 
473;  thequeen  joins  her  husband.  470;  tarions  incioentsof  the  warr476;  Bti- 
pert  takes  Bristol,  July  27, 16489  477 ;  Qloacaster  besieged  by  Charles,  August  10, 
478 ;  relieved  by  Essex,  Sept.  6. 47Qi  battle  of  Newbury,  4S0 ;  anecdote  of  the 
kiQictnringhls  fortune  with  lord  Falkland,  by  the  £arte$  nraatoius,  463 ;  the 
Seots  invade  England,  490  ;  he  withdraws  his  troops  f  fom  Jreland,  who  are 
afterwards  defeated  at  Nantwlch,  490  ;  convokes  a  parliament  at  Oxf osd,  Jan. 
S2nd,  1644, 482 ;  is  besieged  by  Essex  and  Waller  in  Oxford,  and  qnltfl  thedty 
on  June  3rd,  493  ;  defeats  Waller  at  Cropredy  Bridge,  493 ;  mardies  to  the  re- 
lief of  York,  4t>4 ;  but  is  defeated  at  Marston  Mcor^  July  2, 494 ;  the  queen 
leaves  England,  495 ;  he  is  defeated  at  the  second  battle  of  jNewbury,  496 ;  nego- 
tiates with  the  pailiament,  496 ;  treaty  of  Uxbridee,  498 ;  victories  of  Montrcae, 
000 ;  battle  of  Naseby,  June  14, 1645, 601 ;  the  kingHi  cabinetcapturedand  opened, 
006;  surrender  of  Bristol,  508;  Basing  House  taken,  509;  Montzti&e  defeats  «n 
anny  under  Baillie»  513 ;  Chaiies  attempts  to  join  him,  but  ia  defeated  by  Poyats 
at  Bowtott  Heath,  and  retiree  to  Wales,  513 ;  Montrore  defeated  at  Pmllp- 
haugh.  514  ;  defeat  of  Di|^y  at  Sherborne,  his  cabinet  taken,  and  ita  oontews 
publianed,  515 ;  the  king  seta  out  for  Oxford,  516 ;  desires  his  son  to  leave  Eqg- 
mtudf  516 ;  overtures  for  pacilio«ition,  017 ;  letter  of,  to  the  queen,  618 ;  hod  Hep- 
tim  accepts  the  command  of  the  western  army,  619 ;  but  the  army  is  soon  after 
dissolved  and  the  war  terminates  in  that  quarter,  519 ;  Prince  of  Wales  leaves 
f6r  Soilly,  619 ;  the  king's  proposal  to  pailiament  being  rejected,  henegotiatM, 
through  Montreuil,  with  the  Soota  to  take  up  his  cause,  522 ;  Fairfax  gradaaUy 
draws  ids  troops  round  Oxford,  522;  iiijuuctions  of  the  king  to  his  wife,  02S  ; 
Account  of  his  flight  given  by  Hudson  and  Ashbnriihani,  023 ;  adventures  on 
the  way  to  the  Scottisn  army.  521 ;  the  Scots  endeavour  to  indvtee  him  to  con- 
sent to  the  abolitiott  of  Episoopaoy.  027  ;  is  surrendered  by  the  Scots  to  the 
JBngliflh  commissioners,  528 ;  capitulation  of  Oxford,  029 ;  end  of  the  fint  dvil 
War,  529;  conflnemeut  of,  at  Holmby  House,  530 ;  la  removed  from  Holmby 
by  Joyce,  037 :  treatment  <if ,  by  the  army,  530  ;  proposals  of  the  Indspendemts 
to,  041 ;  he  rejects  them,  542  ;  popular  movement  in  Loudon  in  favour  of  Hie 
king,  543 ;  he  is  lodged  in  Hampton  Court,  046 ;  the  Independents  still  en/leav- 
our  to  come  to  terms  with,  but  lie  continues  to  treat  with  both  parties,  547  ;  a 
letter  of,  intercepted  b\r  Cromwell  njtd  Ireton,  M8 ;  escape  of,  from  Hampton 
Court,  561 :  narrative  of  the  escaj^e,  552 ;  goes  U>  the  Isle  of  Wight,  063 ;  Berke- 
ley's mission  t<>  the  army,  &)5 ;  S<-otch  and  English  negotiattons  with,  557 ;  is 
imprisoned  iu  Carinbrook  Castle,  557 ;  parliament  de<dares  against  any  further 
treaty,  568  ;  royalist  reaction,  560 ;  and  riots,  561 ;  his  attempt  to  eaeape  from 
CarlBbrook  Castle,  562 ;  lonl  Goring  rises  In  fto^vour  of,  663 ;  Scotch  army  enters 
England  under  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  in  aid  of,  563 ;  Cromwell  mazchea  from 
Wales,  565 ;  and  defeats  them  at  tlie  battle  of  Preston,  566 ;  Cromwell's  victory 
disarrang«»  the  king's  schemes,  068  ;  treaty  of  2?ewport,.06O ;  skill  displayed 
by,  in  discussion,  and  appearance  of,  at  Newport, 569 ;  conosssicms  made  by,  at 
Newport,  510  ;  letter  of,  to  his  son,  07  Is  is  earried  to  Hurst  Castle.  575 ;  is  re- 
moved to  Windsor  by  Harrison,  678  ;  treatment  of.  578  ;  ordinance  for  his  trial, 
079 ;  High  Court  of  Justioe  appointed,  5^0  ;  the  khig  before  the  High  Court, 
06L ;  trial  of,  Bradshaw  presides,  081 ;  is  renteneed  to  be  executed,  583  ;  sen- 
tence of  eondenniation,068 ;  behaviour  of,  after  ODndeashation,  084 ;  his  execution 
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Jan.  90, 1649^  886  ;  wmOKha  on,  md  hit  exaoatton,  8tt ;  burled  at  Wladaor 
CaatleinSt.  Oeorga'a  Chapel,  6(td. 
Charies  II.  leaves  England  for  Scilly  tn  1646,  iil.  R19 ;  goes  firat  to  Jersey,  then  to 
France,  and  afterwards  10  Holland,  620;  is  an  exile  at  St.  Germain's,  ^f^  :  is  pro- 
cla  nied  King  of  Scotland  ntFAlinburghon  F>h.5t!i,  1  >t'.i..^9(i ;  com  missioners  from 
Scotland  to  <'harlet»iLfc  ihe  Ifu(<ue,  requesting  him  to  return  to  his  kinf;4((>ni,r«P(; ; 
he  refuses  their  propos^ils  and  di8mifi»t>s  them,  5^6  ;  iirgetl  by  tho  marquis  of  Or- 
nio'.id  to  show  tdmmilf  in  Ireland,  b.it  only  goes  an  far  as  Jersev .  in  con>e  luencc 
of  hcaringof  ihn  Call  of  Dro^h«Mla,  601  ;  double  doa.iiig  of.  in  nejotiati  n  •  with  tins 
Bcotisb  ¥k  rtanunit,(;iiG  ;  give's  Montroso  a  commission  to  wage  war  in  Sotitlaiul, 
fi(i6  ;  who  Is  defeated  at  <  ralpchoiiiclicn,  bv  colonel  Strschan,  6(>7  :  cons^iit^  \o 
proposals  of  Scottish  ConimigHioneis,  and  goest  >  Scotland,  (»10;  political  morality 
of,  610  :  suppoeod  Influence  of  the  preachers  upon  the  cliaracier  of,  610 ;  made  to 
sign  a  declaraliim  against  Popery  and  Heresy  in  the  Scottish  camp,  C12  ;  Iiattle 
of  Danbar.  614  ;  crovvnAd  at  Scone,  616  ;  marches  into  England  at  the  head  of  a 
Scotch  army,  617  ;  iusues  prtx^laiuationH,  617  :  battle  of  Worcester,  in  which  he  is 
totally  defeate<l by  ('roDi well,  f>lH  '  escape  and  adventures  of,  621  ;  and  retarn 
to  France,  Ciifi ;  settles  at  Cologne,  and  prepares  for  a  landing  in  £ug- 
iJUid,  iv.  6U;  Wilmot  organizen  u  general  insurrection  throughoot  Eng- 
land in  favoor  of;  which  fails  through  i^romwell's  politic  meMJiUi^ess  71  ; 
dissoluteness  of,  at  Cologne,  l«2  ;  Sindoroomb  s  plot  in  favour  of,  discovered, 
80;  meets  his  brother  James  at  Cahiia,  intending  to  proceed  to  Eng- 
land, 111;  endeavonrsto  i»ersiiade  Monk  to  join  his  cause,  112;  court  of, 
■t  Breda,  122  ;  the  Presbyterians  send  a  deputation  to  him.  to  offer  the  crown 
on  conditions,  123 ;  Monlc  gives  in  his  adhesion  to  bts  cause,  124 ;  letter  of 
Charles  to  the  new  parliament  in  April.  1660,  and  Peclanilion  from  Breda,  136, 
182  ;  meeting  of  theCJonvention  Parliament  on  April  25, 1660, 127  :  debates  in  tlio 
House  on  the  Bill  of  Indemnity,  127  ;  ilie  regicides  and  others  excepted  from 
it,  128 ;  be  embarks  for  Kngland,  12H  \  and  laails  at  I>over,  130  ;  eiiteia  Ixmdou 
amidst  the  general  Joyof  the  people,  i:tl  ;  the  Conrentlon Parliament  declaims 
the  Long  Parliament  to  bo  dissolvetl,  and  abolish  knigtiteervice  aiMl  purteyanee, 
135 ;  a  large  revenue  settled  on  the  Crown,  136  ;  money  granted  to  enable  him 
to  disbainl  the  army.  1:57  :  difilculties  as  t  >  the  Church  and  Crown  laiwls,  136  ; 
Aet  of  Indemnity  and  Oblirion  passed,  140  ;  number  of  exceptions  to  it,  140 ; 
the  regicides  tiled  and  executed,  142 ;  insulting  disinterment  of  Cromwell, 
Ireton,  Bradshaw.  and  Blake,  14J:  the  king's  declaration  respecting  Epiaoo- 
pacy,  144  ;  a  bill,  fo:inded  on  the  declaration  of  Breda,  brought  into  the  Honae, 
and  rejected,  14A;  the  Convention  Pnrliameut  dissolved,  l)ee.  29,1660,146; 
fho  Navigation  Act,  and  a  Poet-Otfice  Act,  re-enacted  by  the  House  befoie  Its 
diasolatiou,  145;  insorrection  of  the  Fifth^Moiiarchr  men  m  April,  1061,  aap- 
prassed.  144;  proclamation  of,  against  Qmikers,  Aiiabaptista,  and  otuer  aecte- 
jiea,  146;  the  coronat*on,  146  ;  a  new  parliament  meets  on  May  8,  and  oltra- 
xoyalism  of  its  diaractcr,  148 ;  provisions  of,  for  strengthening  tlie  prerog»tlrea 
of  the  <>rDwn,  151 ;  possing  of  the  Corporation  Act,  1S2  ;  and  of  the  Aet  of 
Uniformity,  l!S2 ;  attempts  to  force  Kpiscopacy  upon  Scotland.  IM;  the  ux^gen^ 
oi  parliament  for  moru  punishments  of  tho  Revolutionists  resisted  by  Chariea 
ana  Clarendon,  1S6  ;  Vane  and  L4unbert  tried  and  condemned  for  high  treaaon, 
167 ;  letter  of  the  king,  approving  of  Vane  being  *'  put  out  of  the  way,**  00  ao- 
count  of  his  defeuoe,  157  ;  marriage  of,  to  C^itberlne  of  Braganza,  15K ;  preaenta 
hie  mistress,  Udy  Castlemaine.  to  the  queen,  150;  sells  Dunkirk  to  the  Frenoh, 
160;  profligacy  of  the  king  and  <VMirt,  160  ;  a  dispensing  power  to  relax  the, 
penai  laws  in  eccleKia.stical  matters  denied  liint  by  the  parliament,  164 ;  the 
Triennial  Act  repealed,  164  ;  war  with  HoUund  cororoenoed  in  1665,  IM  ; 
ILrst appearance  ot  the  great  Plague  in  invi.  16rv,  ct  ftif, :  the  FivcMile  Act  pasatd 
against  the  non-conformiHts,  17!  ;  the  Settlement  Act  of  1662  passed,  1Z2 ; 
naral  tight  of  four  days  with  the  Dutch,  173 :  tlie  Licencing  Act  and  re- 
•trictionH  on  the  Press,  177  ;  tho  Great  Fire  of  London,  178,  tf  »eo. :  the 
king  and  d'ike  of  Vork  sot  examples  of  activity,  181 ;  change  in  taetem- 
per  of  pHrliaiiient  towards,  1^tt>;  commiiwioners  appointed  to  examine  the 
public  a(*io:nin),  iss  ;  his  disgraceful  state  of  indebtedness,  18^;  insurrec- 
tion of  the  (-ovennnterK  in  Scotland,  suppressed  by  Dalziel,  190;  state  of  the 
navy  in  loos.  I9ii ;  inNnrre<>tion  of  the  sailors  for  want  of  pay,  193;  the  Dut4?h 
attack  and  hum  Knglish  ships  in  tlie  Medwar,  In  1667.  l£H:'fteare  concluded 
with  Holl.iiul,  lai;  Clarendon  deprlvoi  of  oflfice,  10ft:  formation  of  the  Cabal 
ndniftry.  Liv> :  charactor  of  the  min<strv.  2i»l  ;  principles  of,  and  conduct  of  the 
king,  '202 :  his  deeim  to  imitate  I.^iis  XIV.,  203 :  general  corraption  of  political 
parties.  2ut ;  cosistitutional  restraints  against  his  becoming  des|)Otic,  205; 
movements  of  the  Cabal  In  ftivour  of  toleratitm  towards  non-oonformists.  205 ; 
the  Hooae  of  Commons  negative  proposals  for  a  anion  of  Proteatants,  206  ;  cof»> 
elusion  of  the  Triple  Alliance  between  England,  Holhmd.  and  Sweden.  In  lOff. 
206 ;  the  duchess  of  Orleans  viaiU  l^glaad,  208 ;  secret  tnaty  cooeladed  wMb 
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LooiB  XIV.,  on  Mar  22, 1670;  tpr  the  oon^uevt  of  Holland,  Aud  the  receiRt  of  a 
pension,  209 ;  the  Commons  vote  a  grant  for  a  war  against  France,  200 ;  the 
Conventicle  Act  renewed,  209;  renewed  persecatiou  of  iion-conformists,  211; 
the  king's  French  concubine,  212;  growing  discouteut  of  tho  House  of  Com- 
mons at  the  kin!;'s  foreign  policy,  212 ;  mutilation  of  sir  John  Coventry,  and 
passing  of  the  Coventry  Act,  213 ;  attempt  of  Blood  to  st<.al  the  re,<7alia,  214 ; 
lis  Is  pardoned  and  pensioned  by  the  Hiig,  214 ;  the  sUuttlug  up  of  the  £x- 
dieqner,  215 ;  public  alliance  with  Franco,  And  war  with  Holland,  2IC ;  I>eo- 
laration  of  Indulgence  iu  religion  issued  by,  220;  uni)opularity  of  the  mea- 
snre,  220;  the  parliament  declares  that  penal  statutes  cannot  bo  suspended  but 
by  Act  of  parliament,  221 ;  the  Declaration  is  withdrawn,  and  the  Test  A?t 
passed,  222 ;  the  Commons  address  the  king  agauist  the  marriage  of  the  duke 
of  York  with  Mana  Beatrix  of  Modeua,  and  they  vote  stoixling  &rmies,  the 
alliance  witJi  France,  and  the  ministry,  to  be  cnevances,  223 ;  they  are  pro- 
rogued, the  Cabal  ministry  is  broken  up,  and  tliat  of  thoearl  of  Danbv  form- 
ed, 224  ;  composition  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1G73.  224  ;  i>euce  made  with 
Holland,  226;  enormous  sums  Uvlnlied  by  the  king  on  the  duohessof  Ports- 
mouth, 227 ;  receipt  of  a  pension  from  France  by,  2j7  ;  the  licences  of  coifee- 
hoQses  withdrawn,  in  order   to  suppress    seditious  discourse,  in  IGTo,  229  : 
they  are  reofiened,  220 ;  parliament  meets,  and  Buckingham,  Shaftesbury,  and 
two  other  i)eers,  are  sent  to  tbe  Tower  for  maintaining  that  the  long  proroo- 
tion  amounted  to  a  dissolution,  230 ;  the  king  obtains  a  largo  grant  from  tne 
Commons  by  means  of  bribery,  230 ;  the  prince  of  Orange  arrives  in  JBngland, 
in  1077,  and  m&rriee  the  princess  Mary,  232:  conUmtions  between  the  1  Arlia^ 
ment  and  the  king,  233 ;  the  statute  Inflicting  the  pu)il8hment  of  death  for 
heresy  repealed  ni  1C78, 235 ;  personal  popularity  of  the  king,  236 ;  announce- 
ment of  Titus  Oates's  Popish  Plot,  236 ;  excitement  produced,  and  progress  of 
the  development,  237  ;  murder  of  sir  Edntondbuiy  Godfrey,  238 ;  the  Commons 
pass  an  Act  to  exclude  Catholics  from  both  Honses,  239 ;  Hie  king's  notion  of 
the  Plot,  au<t  hix  support  of  the  queen  against  Oates^s  accusation,  !M1 ;  swoop- 
ing committal  of  nnsonexs,.  and  chief    justice   Scro^^'s  intemperate   be- 
haviour on  their  trial.  ^2 ;  convictions  obtained  on  doubtful  or  insufficient 
evidence,  242 ;  the  ultimate  elTects  of  the  nlot,  243 ;  disclosure  to  the  public  of 
thesecret  treaty  between  Charles  and  Louis  XIX..  214 ;  the  khi&;*8  letters  read 
In  the  House  of  Commons,  245 ;  Indisnation  of  the  House,  and  Danby  U  Im- 
peached. 245 ;  the  parliament  is  dissolved,  in  1C79,  and  great  excitemeut  pro- 
duced by  tlie  election  of  a  new  one,  246;  the  king  afHi-ms  the  illegitimacy  of 
the  duke  of  Monmouth*  to  satisfy  his  brother,  before  ho  consents  to  loare 
England  348 ;  a  Cabinet  government,  on  a  scheme  of  sir.  W.  TemDle*8,  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  Danby,  248 ;  tho  Exclusion  bill  read  twico  iu  the  IIouso  of 
Commons,  the  Habens  Corpus  Aot  passed,  and  the  House  prorogued,  231 ;  and 
•dissolved,  261 ;  fresh  prosecutions  and  convictions  on  account  of  the  Popish 
Plot,  202;  persecutions  of  the  Conveuantera  in  Scotland,  251;  murder,  of 
archbishop  Sharpe,  257;  insurrection  in  Scotland,  257;  Monmouth  sent  to 
quell  it.  )SS8;  battle  of  Both  well   Bridge,  258;  origin  of  tlie  terms  Whig 
and   Tbrir,  259;  he   is   attended  by  James  and  the   duke    of   Monmouth, 
rivals  for  the  succession,  on  his  liluess  in  1679,  260;  sends  Moi  mouth  to 
Plunders,  and  James  to  Scotluid,  260 ;    alterations  of,  at  Windsor  Castle 
2S3 ;  is  ureed  by  tlie  duchess  of  Portsmouth  and  others  to  name  the  duke  of 
MonmontE  his  successor,  266 ;  the  Bill  of  Exclusion  again  brought  Into  the 
House.  265 ;  it  is  passed,  and  carried  to  the  House  of  Lords  bv  lord  William 
Russell,  where  it  is  rejected,  267 :  the  earl  of  Stafford  convicted  and  executed 
for  participation  in  the  Popish  Plot,  268 ;  levity  of  the  king*s  behaviour,  270  ; 
the  parliament  impeaches  chief  justice  Scroggs,  270 ;  the  parliament  dissolved 
and  another  smmiioned  to  meet  at  Oxford,  270 ;  ho  concludes  a  new  treat; 
with  France,  and  receives  a  fresh  subsidy.  271;  the  Oxford  parliament  again 
introduee  the  Bill  of  Exclusion,  272 ;  the  House  of  I^rds  refuse  to  receive  the 
impeachment  of  Fltzharris,  272 ;  the  House  of  Commons  is  suildenly  disK>lved, 
after  sitting  seven  days,  on  March  28,  1681,  273;  the  king's  Declaration,  and 
the  Wliig  vindication,  274  ;  trial  of  Pluuket,  the  lidmau  Ca.hoUc  ai'chbishop 
of  Armagh,  for  a  Popish  Plot,  and  of  Stephen  College  for  an  attempt  to  seize 
the  king's  person,  274 ;  tKith  arc  oonvlcted  and  hanged,  274  ;  Dryden  provinces 
his  ''  Absalom  and  Achitophel,"  after  Shaftesbury^s  arrest  fo:  high  treason, 
276 ;  Shaftesbury  is  indicted,  and  the  grand  jury  throw  out  llie  bill,  276  ; 
mannpurres  of  the  Court  to  obtain  the  nomination  of  a  sherliT  of  London,  2771 
the  army  establishment^  281 ;  a  quo  warranfo  against  the  Corporation  of  Lon- 
don, which  submits  to  conditions,  282 ;  other  corporations  surrender  their 
charters,  28.1 ;  trial  and  acquittal  of  Count  Kttnigsmark    for  the  murder  of 
Thomas  Thynne,  284 ;  satisfaction  of  the  king  at  Ae  acquittal,  ^4 ;  the  Bye- 
House  Plot,  04 ;  trials  and  exaoutions  of  tord  William  RMesell  and  A4genion 
Sidney,  288, 289 ;  persecution  of  tta*C<iTan|Bi|«ipin  Scotl^nd^  280^  tba  Qnlv'eiitfty 
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of  Oxfoixl  publish  a  decree  against  ledltioiis  books,  and  its  membeis  pieach 
pasiUve  oboUicnce.  290;  Evclyii'Bacroant  of  the  kind's  amusemciita  onSundaT, 
Feb.  1,  1C85,  '2'Jl  ;  ho  is  struck  with  apoplexy  on  Feb.  2.  201 :  receives  the  rites 
of  tho  lioman  (athoUc  Church,  and  dies  on  Feb.  6,  292;  Chelsea  HoBpiUl,as 
founded  uy,  2C2. 

Charles  V.,  tho  emperor,  succeeds  his  gmndf:ither  Ferdinand  in  1516,  ii.  262;  is 
chosen  emperor  in  1519,  2G9 ;  meets  Henry  VIII.  at  Gnivelines,  and  propitiates 
Wolsev,  273 ;  leagues  wi.h  llcnry  VIII.  against  Francis  I.  in  l.:i:i,270;  whs 
tho  battle  or  Pnvia  in  1525,  nnd  taltcs  Fnmcii  prisoner,  289  :  rclenaes  Fraud* 
on  very  hard  terms,  294 ;  war  of.  agniiist  Pope  Clement  VI 1.,  2.^1 ;  attack  and 
sack  of  Rome  by  the  troops  oi,  u:ider  the  Constable  do  Donrbon.  2fi6  ; 
character  of  tho  armies  at  Konie,  L'OT  ;  is  crowned  emperor  in  l."30,  233;  op- 
poses the  annulling  of  ITenry  V  III. 'a  ma- riaj^o  wl.h  Catlierine,  325 ;  obj  cttto 
the  removal  of  the  divorce  suit  from  Rome,  nnn  ;  caution  of,  in  negotiating 
the  marriage  of  Philip  with  Mary,  586  ;  abdicates  tlie  crown  in  Oct.  1555,  G2$ ; 
dies,  CIO. 

Charles  Albert  of  Sardina  succeeds  to  the  throne  after  Charles  Felix,  1^1,  viii. 
6a. 

Charles  of  Lorraine  commands  the  Austrians  ;  checks  the  French  In  Bohemia, 
1742  ;  V.  4x7;  expels  the  Frendi  from  Germany,  492  ;  commands  the  Auhtrianji  at 
Leuthen,  lTr,7.  vi.  3«. 

Charles  II.,  of  Spain  and  Naples,  represented  nt  the  Hapo«,  1691,  iv.  527;  his 
early  life  and  loeblentfss  ;  tl^o  quostioii  of  his  8Uc<*»»«i»io  »,  v.  71,  72  :  tormented 
by  Intriguing  agents,  92  ;  alters  his  will  in  favonr  of  France,  and  dies  Nov.  1, 
1700,  03,  2&i. 

Charles  III.,  of  Soaln  and  Naples;  as  Don  Carlos,  duke  of  Parma,  he  invades 
Lombardy,  Naples,  and  Sicily;  crowned  khig  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  t.  446 ; 
reigned  In  Spain,  !753-S^,  vl.  (.00 ;  and  in  Naples,  1734-69,  COO. 

ChnrTes,  IV..  of  Spain,  began  to  reign,  17j-8,  vi.COT;  concludes  tho  treaty  of 
Fontainebleau  with  Napoleon,  2(^5 ;  abdicates  the  crown,  1808,  268,  vii.  G37. 

Charles,  archduke,  of  Austria ;  emperor  VI.  of  Gennany ;  his  claim  to  the 
,  Spanish  throne  supporlcd  by  England  ;  his  visit  to  Anne's  coart,  1703,  r.  IM; 
lands  at  Lisbon,  151 ;  proolaimed  as  Charles  III.,  of  Spain,  at  Denia ;  ho  presses 
for  the  siege  of  Barcelona,  156;  his  partial  success  in  Catalonia,  158;  bis  in- 
competency ;  besieged  in  Barcelona,  1706,  If^O,  161 ;  his  inactivity  in  marching 
on  Madrid,  1«1, 162  jPctcrborongh's  disg^ist  of,  162;  his  Spanish  clainw  ac- 
knowletigod  by  the  Elates  of  Brabant,  174;  sustains  reverses,  1707,  197  ;  ob- 
tains a  few  succoRscs  ;  enters  Madrid,  Sept.  1710,  239 ;  discord  amonf^st  his 
allies  ;  defeat  at  Villa  Vlcicisa ;  cause  hopeless,  240,  Wl ;  elected  emperor,  Oct. 
8,  nil,  252,003  ;  died  Oct.  20,  1740.  481. 

Oiarles  VII.,  emp<Mor  of  Germany;  as  elector  of  Bavaria  he  disputes  Maria 
Theresa's  succefision  to  the  German  throne,  v.  4>^;  entem  Bohemia;  titkes 
I^raguo  ;  crownod  king  of  Bohemia  and  em:>erorof  Germany ;  his  capital  city, 
Munich,  taken  by  his  opponents,  487  ;  died  at  Munich,  1745.  494. 

Charles  X,.  of  France;  count  D'Artois,  brother  of  Louis  XVI,;  leaves  France. 
1789,  v».  482  ;  really  to  return  in  arms,  511  ;  urges  the  em|»eror  of  Germany  and 
king  of  Prussia,  to  n^Rone  I^ouis,  2(i7  ;  nn^itares  an  expedition,  but  abandons  it, 
and  returns  to  Kn^land,  1795,  vii.  f.8  ;  si^rns  a  convention  with  the  Allies  for  tho 
cessation  of  hostilities.  1811,  3.''.6  ;  ascends  the  throne.  1>24,  viii.  42,  68;  govern- 
ment, consecration,  and  iiironHistency  of,  42.  43 ;  his  iiifferencesMdth  the  Chanv 
herof  Deputies,  44 ;  promulgates  tho  roynl  ordinances,  1830, 46 ;  the  people  arc 
rou.sed,  40-50  ;  his  wavering  conduct,  50,'  ni  ;  los:  »  hiscrowB,  July,  1830,  61 ;  his 
movements,  52 ;  abdicates  in  favour  of  his  grandson ;  compelled  to  leave 
Franco ;  takes  refug''  in  England,  63. 

Charles  XII.,  of  Sweden  ;  hi-«  energy  In  warring  against  Denmaz^c,  whose  navy, 
with  admiral  Rooke's  assistance,  he  sncceeds  in  driving  backintoCopenhng.'n, 
V.  80;  concludes  a  pcvce  with  England,  8r»;  his  career  from  1700  to  1704,197, 
198;  visited  by  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  108;  ac  oantof  tho  interview,  198; 
invades  Rnf«j«ia ;  defe^ilsthe  jmtivearmy  near  thoBeresina;  and  atSmolensko  ; 
receives  :\  Kl:,ninl  defeat  from  the  Czar  Peter  tho  Great  at  the  battle  of  Pultowa, 
July  8,  170!),  21 1.  2ir> ;  succeetls  Charles  XI.,  603  ;  reappear*  in  history,  after  a 
Bccltigion  of  tho  years.  1714,  391  ;  defeated  at  Stralsund,  301;  and  slahi  at 

.  Frcderickshall.  1718.  401. 

Charles  XIV.,  of  Sv^d-'ru  .T.  J.  J.  Berna/lott^:  serves  In  the  army  under  Jour- 
d:in,  vii,  49:  joins  Bon'innrte  with  an  army,  86.  opposes  any  change  in  the  con- 
stitution of  Franco.  1799,  ns :  commands  tlie  army  of  Hanover,  1806,  206: 
Bttackcd  by  Bennington  Ht  Pult'ttik.  Deo.  18f'7.  249;  bistalletl  crown  prince  of 
Sweden,  No*'.  1.  I^io.  315  :  alienates  himself  fit>ni  Bonaparte  and  ^ins  Alexan- 
der of  Russia.  338,  339  ;  defeated  Oudinot  at  Gross  Beoreji,  Aog  23,  ISIS,  348 ; 
and  Key  at  Oennewitz,  Sept  G,  .'^48,  M9 ;  his  fortlker  opposition  to  tiie  Freneh 

'  St9;  ^eeoraea  kln^  of  SwedMi,  ltl%  viiL  Itt. 
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caiATlMton  b«Bieg«d  by  th*  Brltlth ;  eftpUulatefl.  May  12, 1780.  vt.  2M,  2S5. 

Cli»rlottet  Ou«eii,  priiicens  of  M^ekleabep^  ;  colonel  Gneine's  faTounble  report 
of  h«r  induces  lieorge  111.  to  cboose  bur  for  bie  queen,  vi.  57 ;  be  itiarrieH  bcr. 
Sept.  8,  1761 ;  ber  appearance  and  cbaiacier,  08  ;  coronation  of  tlie  king;  ami 
queen,  Sept.  22,  00 ;  eiitroat  d  witli  tbe  care  of  the  king,  1810,  vii.  3ia ;  ueatb 
of,  Nut.  17, 1618, 481. 

Cbarlotte,  priud^sa ;  publio  hopes  of  her  marriage  with  Leopold,  wbicb  ocenia 
Haf  2,  1816,  vii.  «24;  grief  at  her  death.  Not.  6, 1817, 47 «,  470;  ad m. ration  of 
her  eonduot,  and  sympathy  with  her  husband  ;  her  diasensioii  with  tbe  prince 
Kegent ;  1m  causes  an  Inqiury  into  bar  conduct ;  she  refuses  to  tnarry  the  i>rirtCH 
'of  OrangOi  470 ;  tiles  to  the  princes;  of  Wales ;  her  ebarHcter,470. 

Cbaruock  Joins  wi;h  Barclay  and  others  in  the  de.^gn  gainst  William's  life,  ltK)G, 
T.  27  ;  thts  plot  is  disoove.  ed  and  he  is  captured,  B'eb.  22  ;  tried,  3(),  31 ;  foiniU 
guili^y  and  executed,  31. 

Charter,  the  people's,  principles  of,  viii.  249;  parliamentary  debate  on,  1812,  3!2. 

Charter  house,  trial  and  executioit  of  the  prior  and  some  of  tbe  Ynoiii:s  of.  for 
refusing  to  take  tbe  oath  of  sapramai'y  to  Henry  Vlll.,  ii.  809, 360 ;  oontinued 
)>ersecution  of  the  remainder,  361. 

Chartism,  its  prevalence  among  tlie  labouring  classes,  Till.  247,  248  ;  princltAes 
advocated  hy  the  Chartists,  V4M,  M9  ;  Chartist  riots,  1839,  208;  revival  of.  1»lb, 
423, 421 ;  CliArtlsib  desiins  crashed  by  the  government  preparations,  423,  424. 

Chartreuse,  Castle  of,  surrenders  to  Marlborough,  1702,  v.  110. 

Chatiiam.  William  Pitt,  earl  of,  speaks  in  p;irliameiit,  1736,  v.  461 ;  gentlemA*!  of 
the  beacha  nber  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  1738,  468 :  denounces  the  oonventk»i 
with  Spain,  173:),  472 ;  supports  tbe  grant  for  continuing  tbe  war  in  Fliuidors, 
1744, 493  i  speaks  asalust  the  amendment  for  securing  the  Independence  of  the 
C4»mmoiis,  020  ;  obtains  ollice  under  the  Pelluun  adudnlstration,  1747, 565  *,  the 
kiiig«rafnsei  to  nominate  him  s^cretary-at-war ;  appointed  vici^treasurer  of 
Ireland  ;  then  paymaster  general  ;  integrity  In  the  discharge  of  his  ottice,  667  i 
chagrined  at  not  obtaining  tbe  secretary  of  state  seals  in  1704 ;  marries  >ftdy 
Orenville,  and  retires  to  Haves,  090 ;  hisoatbnrst  against  the  levity  of  tbe  House 
of  Commons  {  deserted  l>y  ii'ox,  091  ;  Kewcastleomrshimaseatia  the  Cabinet, 
and  tbe  probability  of  having  tbe  secretary  of  state  seals,  to  support  tbe  subsi- 
dies ;  refuses  tbe  offer,  600 ;  opposition  speech,  Nov.  13, 1700  *.  dismissed  from 
his  paymaster  oAce,  Nov.  2>),  601,  C02 ;  sdTocates  an  inoreasisd  army,  vi.  13  ; 
opposes  the  brinzing  over  foreign  troops  to  England,  14 ;  refuses  to  agrt^e  to  a 
eoalition  with  Fqx  ;  aMolnted  i4ecrst»rv  of  state,  1766,  21 ;  adopts  i>nnc|M 
Forbes'  suggestion  of  enii»tiHg  Hishlan<fer8  into  tlie  service,  22 ;  sunports  the 
Prussian  subsidy,  23 ;  endeavours  xo  save  adm.  Byng  ;  disniis  ed  from  oltce. 
1T07,  20 ;  king's  dislike  to ;  Cumberland  urges  the  dismissal  of ;  f  reetlom  of 
liOudun  presented  to;  Newcastle  refuse*  to  hold  power  with,  20.  28:  *'  Mr.  Pitt's 
admini  tiatioga ; "  Newcastle  made  tlrst  lord  of  tlie  treasurv,  and  Pitt  secretat^ 
of  SLate.  having  >also  the  mintstevlal  power,  26 ;  has  tbe  whole  conduct  of  t%e 
war  and  o(  foreign  uffalrs,  33;'eneiiry  in  couduoting  (he  latter,  39,  40:  Utf 


laviahness  and  enaigy,  42  :  appoints  Wolfe  to  the  command  of  the  Quebec  ex^ 
pedition ;  invites  him  to  dinner ;  Wolfe's  declamatory  conduct,  42 ;  moves  that  a 
pnblie  monument  be  ei-ected  in  honour  of  Wolfe,  48 ;  bis  vigorous  prosecution 
of  the  war  during  tlie  conference  for  peace*.  09 ;  promises  Pretierick  of  Pmesia 
his  assistance,  GO ;  breaks  oft  the  negotiations  with  Prance  ;  advocates  wtr 
against  Spiin;  his  measure  defeatHd  by  the  comt  parcy,  01 ;  r«si<?iit<  hi  seaJrf 
01  secretary  of  state,  Oct.  0«  1761 ;  his  conduct  in  his  interview  with  the  kins  i 
receives  a  pension  of  £3,009  :  and  wife  made  a  1  arouess  ;  ntorm  of  ridicule 
and  abuse  agidnst ;  Joyat  bis  fall,  62, 63;  hi^  popularity  midindnlsbed,  63 ;  his 
German  policy  attacked  by  Grenvillc.  63;  his  eahnnesa  durin*ithe  receipt  of 
col.  Barry's  insolent  t>pcech ;  the  new  ministry  ailopt  his  plar.s.  64,  05 ;  biiT 

Ektriotic  outbreak  in  parliament ;  suoeess  of  his  projected  expedition  against 
artiuique,  66 ;  and  Havaunah,  66 ;  dissatlstieil  with  the  eonditions  of  the 
peace  of  Paris,  17G3 ;  states  that  "  th:it  spi.  it  which  hat  made  us  what  we  are  " 
compensates  for  the  increase  in  the  national  debt.  68 ;  negotiations  for  his  r^* 
torn  to  power  fail,  75 ;  the  king  again  offers  him  the  piemierohip ;  his  terms, 
68;  earl  Temple  persuades  him  to  give  »p  tlte  iiestotiation  ;  again  applied  to.  but 
declines  the  post,  so ;  speecb  in  favour  of  re'iealing  tbe  Amerloaii  Stamp  Act, 
arguing  that  a  parliament  has  no  ri'rht  to  impo^se  a  tax  on  a  colony  not  repre^ 
aantOiUu  It,  91 ;  bis  reply  to  Grenvill^'s  defence.  92 ;  nnseaed  for  bin  conduct 
in  tbe  Stamp  Act  Hepe'd  Bill,  97 ;  fovms  a  ministry  ;  In  d  pilvy  seal  and  ea*! 
of  Chath  mi,  1766  ;  composition  of  his  ministry  ;  his  politic  «1  plans.  f)8  ;  defends 
th3  order  for  laving  an  embargo  on  com  ;  forces  on  a  pari  lain  unitary  inquiiy 
into  the  East  India  Company's  alTait-s  ;  his  Cabinet  becomes  dlsonlered,  100  ; 
illness  and  incaimcity  fnr  biisiness ;  sta:ed  to  be  a  sbnm,  1 01 ;  bises  his  pops-' 
Unrity ;  helpless  comditinM  of  miiul  and  body ;  resigns  his  po  t ;  retires  to  Bur- 
mt^.  ih«  ftn^ggir"  of  his  nUiatry,  192 ;  wi  reaarki  upon  Uie  king's 
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addresa  on  opening  parliameut,  US  ;  Lis  reply  to  lond  MMitfi«ld*t  speerb,  118, 
liy  ;  ajuiuuiic«ii»  bitf  union  wlih  the  liookiuguun  ]>arty  ;  hit  plan  of  pariiam^k- 
tary  reform,  122;  wainu  tli«'  Aiueric-antt  not  to  carry  th;ir  liberty  iioii<Mift  t<»o 
fa.-,  128 ;  his  t«irong  approbation  of  iiuckl'orU's  tipeech,  OH ;  remarks  oil  tlu* 
publii-alion  of  the  parliameiiiury  ilebHl<r«i,  lal ;  atlvia^ett  governiiieut  to  be  luoU- 
vruie  and  prnd>-nt.  15.s  ;  lii«  speech  un  America,  ItiO  ;  luuvefl  liM)  wiLlulniwal  oi* 
tioopd  from  UotfLoii  Itio  i  urges  guveriiiDdut  u>  adopt  ueaaurea  of  coiM-iiia.iou. 
165;  his  spi^ccii  on  G:ige':<  conUuc  ,  icts ;  v%iihdraws  his  loii  from  the  Britij>h 
anny,  182  ;  hirt  memorandum  concerning  America;  recovers  JjUa  healtli slight ly 
aftai- a  tw->  years'  illness  ^"i'"^,  1^;  occupies  hifi  seal  iu  tlie  House  of  Jx>nl8': 
sensation  produced  by  b.s  reappearance  ;  his  speech  ;  moves  for  an  addresf^  t« 
the  king  advising  that  a  Htop  b  j  put  to  the  American  hostilities,  1^  ;  bis  si>e««  ]i 
for  moving  an  amend  men  t  upon  the  address;  inveiahs  against  oalline  in  tliM 
aid  of  fort;i(;n  prini'os  and  Indi'ins.  2f)2,  2(K\ ;  lonl  Suffolk  replies,  defending  the 
employment  of  Indians,  ^hX) :  (.'hatliam  counrer-replies  in  an  iiiTective  againbt 
ih^ir  employment.  'Mi:  lord  North  presses  the  king  to  apply  to,  to  aid  in  sup- 
porting the  ailmiuint  ration  :  tlie  king's  dislike  towards,  208 :  national  feelin';  :•  - 
wardn,  2iK* ;  d'^ixcription  of  Ihh  apimariim-f,  1778;  speaks  against  the  duke  of 
Bichmond's  H<idreH9.  210 ;  description  of  this  bis  last  speech,  1909,  210;  swooiih 
while  making  an  eiToil  to  aiidrefln  the  iionse  a  second  time,  210;  the  a«*cidei:t 
throws  tliellout^c  into  confusion,  210  ;  death  (^,at  Hayes,  May  11,1778  ;  funeral 
and  monuments,  211 . 

Chatham,  John,  earl  of.  commands  the  expedition  to  the  8«heldt,  1809,  vii.  2f^, 
29:);  his  indolence,  2U5 ;  censured;  succeeded  by  lord  Mulgi^ve,  ns  master 
general  of  the  ordnance,  :M4. 

Chaucer's  descriptions  of  tlie  social  H'.ate  of  England,  t^mp,  Edward  III-,  i.  5S'. 
535;  costume  describ.'d  by,  5Jli,  O^^^i ;  manners  of  the  people,  536;  satire  of ,  on 
thebtate  of  the  (hurch,543;  characteristics  of,  and  nia  iuduenoaoii  English 
literature,  fK>.  fvW. 

Chaiuuont,  tr»^aty  of,  March  1,  1814,  vii.  3K9,  ©43. 

Chauveliu,  French  ambavsa^lorin  England,  1792  ;  liimself  and  suite  received  wltli 
'  reserve  and  coldness,  vi.  522,  523  ;  correspondanoe  wiHi  lord  GrenvUle,  629, 566, 
5C7. 

Qhelsea  hospital  built  by  Wren,  v.  aiO. 

Choibour^  taken  by  the  British,  August  8,  1754,  vl.  89. 

Cheshire,  Us  agricultural  coudilion,  vi.325. 

Chesterfield,  lord,  hia  speech  against  the  bill  for  licensing  plajr*,  1737,  ▼.  468  ;  lonl 
lieutenant  of  Ireland,  1744  ;  sent  on  a  mission  to  the  Haigue  to  obtain  the  dake 
of  Cumberland'^  appointment  to  the  command  of  the  confederate  armies,  495  ; 
opi)osea  the  bill  making  it  hish  treason  to  hold  oorrespondeiiee  with  the  Pre- 
tender's sons,  497  ;  with  lord  >f anstield's  a«si:»tance  he  carries  throia^  the  bill 
for  reforming  the  calendar.  1751,  078  ;  secretary  of  state,  1746-8,  vi.  139. 

Chevalier,  P.,  account  of  Druidical  reuiaina  in  Brittany  by,  i.  16. 

Chevalier  St.  Qeorge.    See  Stuart,  James. 

Cheyte  Sing,  rajah  of  Benares ;  unable  to  comply  with  Hastings's  extortionate  .de- 
mauds,  he  is  arrested,  vi.  436  ;  the  native  population  release  him  and  compel 
Hastings  to  fly  ;  routed  and  deposed  by  Pophain,  436. 

Chimney  tax.    See  Hearth  money. 

China,  war  with,  viii.  278-286. 

Cholera  in  England,  1^31,  vid.  95  ;  precautious  taken  agaiiu»t  it,  97-99. 

Choiseul.  duke  de,  administrates  the  foreign  affairs  of  Prance  ;  his  negotiatlona 
with  England,  vi.  59 ;  breaks  them  oiT,  and  signs  the  Family  Compact  wUh 
Spain,  til ;  d  -sires  a  rupLure  with  England  ;  sadden  fall  from  power,  142. 

S  hoi  let,  battle  of,  Sept.  17U3,  vii.  29. 
hrietchurch  gateway,  Oxfoixl,  built  by  Wren,  v.  340. 

Chri^ian  Vll.  of  Denmark,  marries  Caroline  of  England,  1766;  his  character; 
allows  her  and  his  ministers  to  be  arrested,  \i.  148,  \49;  ascends  the  throne, 
17ft'..  600  ;  Hucceeded  by  Frederick  VI.  1K>8,  vii.  637. 

Christian  (Uiurch  in  Briiain,  doctrinal  dissensions  in  the, In  the  fourth  century,  L 
65;  influonce  of,  in  Roman  Britain,  6G  ;  disunited  character  of,  74  ;  suppression 
of  tlie  Pelau'ian  heresies  ui,  as  related  by  Bede,  74;  conference  and  disagreement 
of  with  Augustin,  81,  Hf). 

Christianity,  lirst  api>earanee  and  decadence  of.  In  Britain.  1.  '2o;  doubtful  state- 
ment of  tbn  inti«Mlutti«>n  of,  into  Britain,  by  Lucius,  who  reigned  a.d.  180, 6S  ; 
certainly  established  ill  Britain  uh  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  oentuy 
ChS'f  penee  ition  of,  under  i>io4-letian  and  Jtf aximlan,  64. 

Chun  (?a8ile.  an  early  British  work,  1.  22.. 

Chuiula  Sahib  attack's  Maliomed  All,  v.  594;  killed.  696. 

Church,  corrupt  state  of.  in  the  time  of  Henry  li..  i.  311;  state  of,  under  Edward 
HI.,  512.543 ;  attempts  of  Wycliffe  to  reform, 544;  lUefleetsprodneadby  itapriv- 

.  (l«s«« .  at  *'  bejiodt  Qt  Qletgj,'*  and  olsftnotiutfy,  ttm^.  Henry  -YIL^  iL  sn,  Stt  ; 
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podClon  of,  In  tb«  etfrly  part  of  the  letgn  of  tLotaj  Till.,  294 ;  tb6  !miiiiiiiltfita.of 
ui«  clergy  offeiuive  to  tue  laity,  2GI:  persecution  of  RIchArd  Honue  for  hevesy , 


with  the  Commons  in  tho  rusi^taiioo  to  Henry  the  VII I. *b  duuiaiul  Utra  large 
8ak>.4dy,  28.1 ;  archbi  ^hop  Usber's  schenie  for  the  reformation  of,  iii  •124  ;  con- 
ference of  the  bishoiH*  with  the  P.iriian  diviues  at  th«  Savov,  in  IGSl,  iv.  147; 
earnest  tleaire  of  Clarendon  to  re-estublish.  in  its  ancient  Bp^emlour,  1«16 ;  re- 
eifltance  offered  by,  to  the  eilorta  of  Jamea  IL  to  introdnoe  liomaji  Catholics, 
821);  archbisibop  Saneroft  andsix  bi^iops  petition  to  be  exomed  complin  nee 
with  the  kiuir's  order  for  the  clergy  to  read  in  churches  the  declamtiou  for  lib- 
erty of  coiuMoence,  361;  they  are  committed  to  the  tower,  363 ;  brousfat  before  the 
King's  Bendh  to  plead,  and  are  held  to  bail,  364:  tried  for  a  seditions  libel  and 
acquitted,  355 ;  public  rejoicing  at  their  acquittal,  S65  ;  the  biskope  refuse 
kiiiff  James's  request  ttiat  ther  would  sign  a  d^laiation  of  abhorrence 
affaiiist  tlie  proceedings  of  Wllnam,  piinco  of  Orange.  3G7 ;  efitabUshnieat 
or  BOcietlea  for  religious  Instruction,  r.  48;  feud  betwten  tlie,  aad  tho 
dissenters,  1702,  117,  lis ;  cry  of  "the  church  in  danger*'  raised,  I7(>5.  168, 
169;  provision  made  at  the  union  of  the  kingdoms  for  the  SoMtish, 
190;  the  leniency  of  Dr.  Saoheverers  sentence  regvded  as  a  tthimph 
of  the  high,  226  ;  [Kipulai'  disposition  in  favour  of  thet,  280  (  Anue  tietenniiies 
to  uphold  and  entH>tirage  tlie  e^tablisheii  Kngllsh,  1711),  237 ;  sehism  in  the 
Scottish  Kirk  ;  they  resent  the  Kn^lish  ffOTemment'H  iiiteiference  in  their  af- 
fairs, 1736,  460  !  Btirko  rafsen  the  cry  of  liie  church  in  danger.  ITW,  vl.  C6C;  a 
**  more  evangelical  spirit "  iimong  churchmen,  vii/ftll;  chief  detidls  of  the  bill 
for  the  reform  of  the  Irii»li  ;  it  in  passed,  1KI3,  viti.  i:S ;  the  Irish  churoli,  137, 
136;  appropriation  of  the  lemi^oral  poKi^ersionsof  the  Irish  protestantchuroh 
projwMe.!,  ik+l,  l«f):  Ijord  HuHseirBr-n  Outio  i  to  the  same  effe  t«  IKS'*,  174;  the 
**  Disrup.ioii  "  in  tne  Scotoh  church.  361,  W2 ;  the  Free  CTOiieml  Assembly  con- 
stituted; the  United  Presbyterian  Church  formed,  a'.?;  elTbctsol  the  Act  for 
increaUn^  spiritual  instruction  in  pop  ilo  is  districts.  STS. 

Charch  rates,  proposal  by  government,  to  abnlinb,  defeated.  1A37,  viii.  198. 

Chu  chili,  ciiarlen,  as^ist^  Wilkes  in  the  *<  North  Briton."  176:;,  \1.  71;  attaeks 
Uut«s  ill  his  "  Prophecy  of  Famine.*'  1763, 72 ;  defends  Wilkeu  agaiiMt  Hogarth, 
78;  Hoffarth's  portrait  of,  7t<. 

Charehiii,  G^or^e.  assists  his  brother  the  duke  of  Marlborough  at  the  battle  of 
BloiUielm,  V.  116. 

Chosan  Islands  captured  and  evacuated  by  the  British,  yiii.  282,  283. 

Cibbor,  sculpture  uxecitted  by,  v.  832,  344. 

Cider  tax  repealed,  17C(>,  vi.m. 

Clntra,  conrention  of.  1808,  vii.  274.  642. 

Cities  and  towns  of  Kiieland,  eondition  of.  temp,  Richard  I.,  i.  998. 

Oiudad  Rodrigo  taken  Dy  the  Frcoich,  1810,  vii.  3CI»;  audrecafitured  by  Welling- 
ton, »Tan.  19,1812,  tH.  330. 

Clarence,  Qeor)];e,  brother  of  Edward  IV.,  created  dnke  of,  in  1461,  ii.  126 ;  nuR-- 
rles  Isabel,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  >ynrwiok.  133;  joins  Warwick  in  a  risiag 
against  Kdwaixi,  134;  Edward  taken  prltioner,  but  escapes,  136;  is  defeated  at 
Stamford,  and  escapes  to  Prance  with  Warwick,  136,  136 ;  is  reconciled  to  bis 
brotlier,  140 ;  is  aeousedof  partiripaticg  in  the  murder  of  prince  Kdwanl,  144 ; 
endeaTours  to  obtain  in  marriage  the  heiress  of  Burgundy,  butis  oppot>ed  by  Ed- 
ward, 16;f ; 'la  accused  of  treason,  and  comicted;  dies  in  the  tower,  Feb.  1478, 
163:  Refoundation  for  the  statements  of  his  drowning,  or  tliat  Qloucester  wad 
implicated  in  hl.H  death.  154. 

Clarmiee,  Wllliaro,  duke  of.   'See  William  IV. 

Clarendon,  Conslitutions  of,  parsed  in  1164,  i.  318,  320;  the  pope  reflises  tocon- 

.  linn  them,  :*29, 

Clarendon  <sir  Edward  Hyde)  earl  of,  beeomes  tlie  Adviser  of  Charle<i  I.  in  1641, 
iii.  419;  draws  up  tlie  answer  to  tlie  Itemonstrance  of  the  Commons, 419;  the 
Presbyterian  partv  cndenroiTr  to  obtain  his  expulsion  from  oflice  ana  condi- 
tion of  the  restoration,  iv.  1Q4;  the  Dec'laration  f  om  Breda  written  by,  126; 
doubled  aling  of,  i:)8.  141;  addrefw  of.  ns  diancellor,  t/t  the  parliament,  140 ; 
earnest  desire  to  re-establish  the  Clmrch  of  England.  148 1  maintains  the  prin-:* 
oiple  of  the  Act  of  Oblivion  and  Indemnity,  148;  marriage  of  his  daaghtecto 
the  duke  of  York,  and  his  singular  conduct!  160;  oppo9ns  the  desire  of  parlia- 
ment for  more  panlsltment.s.  isa  ;  adviHfs  the  sale  of  Dunkirk  tothe  French, 
160 :  the  populace  arouse  him  of  having  been  bribed,  MO:  la  deprived  of  oflice 

'  in  1667,  liVS ;  character  of,  196;  he  is  impeached  <>n  Nov.  12.  leaves  tiie  country, 

•*  and  is  banished  br  an  Act,  Deo  29  197 ;  settles  at  HoutpeUar  in  Franee, 
ttn. 

Claret.    See  Wine. 
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Clarke,  Mn..  Hie  duke.  «f  Toik's  ttfttouifto;  idlv#ed  to  taaimr  with  jnllllirj 

natten,  vil.  281»2itt. 

Clarfcson,  Thomas,  hlB  sealovs  efforts  to  obtain  Um  abolition  of  tbe  sUts  tiade. 
Tit.  232,  233. 

Claudius,  iuTaslon  of  Britain  bj,  t.  28,  29;  joins  Platius,  lakes  Canialodaniim  and 
returns  to  Uome,  20. 

Clauselt  gen.,  oommaiids  the  French  at  Salamanca  after  )farniont*8  death,  tU. 
336. 

Claverhonse  (John  Graham,  of)  cruellies  of,  towards  the  Covenanters,  !▼.  2M ;  is 
dafearo  I  by  them  at  Dnimclog  in  1619, 267 ;  behaviour  of,  at  the  battle  of  Both- 
w-*]l  Bridge,  258  ;  causes  Brown,  "  the  ChrlsLiaii  carrier  "  to  be  shot,  and  in- 
sults bis  wife,  'MO. 

Claveriiig  gen.,  a  member  of  the  council  of  Calcutta,  vi.  429}  claims  the^over- 
nor-ffenaralshlp,  431 ;  and  assumes  its  powei'k» ;  he  is  compelled  to  give  it  up  i 
death  of.  4)2. 

Claviers,  minister  of  finance,  1792,  vi.  031 ;  quarrels  with  Brissot,  232 ;  resiunes 
his  oflice,  5iO.  * 

Clay,  Henry,  an  American  plenipotentiary  for  signing  the  peace  of  Ghen^  Til. 
383> 

Clement  XIII.,  pope,  175»<1709,  vi.  600;  defends  the  Jesuits,  14& 

Clement  XIV. ;  lie  suppresses  the  Jesuib*,  1773,  vl.  145;  pope  17^(^1774,  600l 

ClergT,  the  position  and  condition  of,  in  the  15th  century,  ii.  94;  intereouise  eC, 
with  the  laity,  91;  payment  of  curates,  95;  dU>like  of.  to  the  niona^c  orders, 
96;  Inilaenoe  of  domestic  chaplains,  9B ;  influence  of,  in  the  making  of  wills, 
97, 98 ;  injurious  effects  of  the  "  l>eiletit  of  cleigy  "  uptm  the  morals  of  the  peo- 
ple, temp.  Henry  VII..  2:10  ;  increased  dlasatisfaoticm  of  the  people  with  tli^<^ 
presHiona  of,  317  ;  statutes  parsed  in  tlie  parliament  of  1029  against  ecclesiasti- 
cal abuses,  318 ;  re^st-ince  olfered  by  them  to  the  passing  of ,  820 ;  visited  with 
heavy  penalties  for  submitting  to  WolKey  as  legate,  338;  Actaboliahing  tke 
payment  of  annates  bv,  to  the  see  of  Rome,  carried  into  effect  in  1533, 335«  336 ; 
ordered  to  preach  at  Paul's  cross  that  the  pope  hath  no  authority  in  Uie  realm, 
349  ;  visitation  of  the  monasteries  ordered  in  1535,  667 ;  delinquencies  of  the 
monks,  371 ;  dlssol  iienens  of  the  inmates  of  religious  houses  exposed  by  the 
visitation  of  commissioners,  422  ;  occasional  excep  ions.  422  ;  character  of  the 
paroeliiai  cler<yinan,907  ;  married  clemy  ex {lelled  from  their  livings  in  lfl04, 
601;  int^reased  severity  of  the  persecution  agaiiutt  married  clergymen,  6t7: 
state  of,  at  the  oommencament  of  the  civil  war  in  16C2,  iii.  438  ;  number  «jeete(l 
from  their  livinzs  on  the  adoption  of  the  Presbyterian  Covenant*  in  1643,  488  ; 
lee  il  provision  for.  not  interfered  with  during  tlve  Civill¥ar,  iv.  138:  the  ejected 
ministei'S  restored  in  1660,  138:  income  of  the  clergy  compared  with  that  of  otber 
grades  of  society,  459 ;  their  condition  and  character,  temp.Q.  Anne,  451;  ex- 
horted by  Burnet  to  "labour  more,"  452;  divisions  among  the  cler^  regard- 
ing the  Coinprehen-ddn  Bin  and  the  reforming  the  liturgy,  1689, 466;  introdnc- 
filon  of  the  terms  Hijrh  and  Low  Church,  about  1686, 468 ;  the  episcopaUain 
clergy  of  Scotland  "  rabble<l ;  *'  and  tnnied  out  of  their  livings  by  the  Covetian- 
ten,  484 ;  protestant  clergy  of  Ireland  deprived  of  their  beneHees,  seek  ref ofO 
in  Bngland,  wliere  tbay  ar-)  aided  by  pnnlic  subscriptions,  and  appointed  to 
lectureships,  Ac. ;  their  propeity  in  Ireland  is  transferred  to  the  Ronuin  Cath- 
olics, 495;  division  in  the  Church,  602 ;  Queen  Anne  restores  the  "  first  fruils 
and  tenths,"  of  all  preferments,  to  the  chiwch  for  the  benefit  of  tlie ;  it  ispoip- 
ularly  known  as  *' Queen  Anne's  Bounty,"  v.  128;  the  English  elergy,  1797- 
1783 ;  their  disregard  of  morality  ;  neglect  of  their  sacred  fonctions,  vi.  411, 412; 

•  their  oo:iviviality,  card-playing,  and  apathy,  418;  Cowper's  descriptloii  of  tlie 
clergyman  of  hi-*  tim »,  vil.  500. 

Clerk,  John,  of  Eldin,  his  clHini  to  the  idea  of  breftking  the  line  of  battle  at  tea 
c<nistdered,  vi.  264. 

Clinton,  sir  Henry,  appointed  commander  of  (he  British  army  in  America,  17T*»f 
vi.  212  ;  s%ns  from  New  Torli ;  invests  Charleston,  wliieli  capitulates.  May  12; 
1780;  returns  to  New  Vo  k  leaving  Cornwallis  in  command,  235;  Wa-Nhington's 
letter  to,  remonstTafclng  a(rain:«t  Comwallis's  severities,  235  ;  his  reply,  236;  ac- 
cepts Arnold' :4  treachemus  overture :  and  opens  a  secret  eorresponaeuce  with 
hhu,  237  ;  demands  AndniN  release.  238. 

Clive,  Ro^bert,  lord  :  general  in  the  Indian  Army,  which  he  enters  as«i>sini,v.  993; 
cafrtAln;  attacks  and  takes  Arcott ;  besieged  therein  by  Rajah  Sahib,  ^ ;  who, 
however,  is  compelled  to  raii»e  the  siege.  691 ;  Cllve  takes  Trichinopoly  :  re- 
turns to  England  ;  marries  Miss  MnSkelyne :  appoiiited  governor  of  Fort 
St.  David,  and  lientenantrcolonel,  175%  5P6,  596  ;  returns  to  Fort  St.  1>a- 
vid,  June  ;  appointed  to  the  command  of  tlte  expedition  against  Sura|ah 
Dowlah  :  retakes  Calcutta,  Jan.  2. 1757;  his  sticcemfiil  night  attack  frightens 
thesubahdar  intoa  pea(*e;  enters  into  an  alliance  with  him;  Chandemagore 
taken  from  the  French  ;  his  unscrupulous  policy  towards  OrnVshttsd,  vi,  39  ; 
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lili  own  defence  of  thli  conduet  in  17T3 ;  defeat*  SuMjtb  Dowlab  at  PlaaMV, 
June  28»  ^,  ao  :  laatalla  Meer  Jaffler  into  the  s.ibahdai-ahip  of  Bengal ;  hU 
character  >,  eetaoliabes  the  BritiBh  ascendency  in  India,  81  ;  ffoyemor  and  com- 
mander-iivctaief  ot  Bengal ;  eatabliahee  the  British  power  in  India,  163 ;  retanife 
to  England,  1767, 108. 

Closter-4eveu.  conrention  of,  Oct.  22,  1767,  agreed  to  by  the  dakc  of  Cnmberland, 
vl.  90,  601 :  the  kiiig  refuses  to  ratify  it,  38. 

Cloth.    See  Wool :  Yorkshire  :  Leeds. 

Clothing,  deaniesM  and  scarcity  of,  in  the  16th  century,  it.  91. 

Club-UIe,  picture  of,  early  imrt  of  Qeorge  lll.'s  reien,  vi.  404,  405. 

Coal,  practice  of  melting  iron  with  coal  introduced  oy  loni  Dudley,  1619,  ir.  396  \ 
eztenaiTO  fields  of«  in  South  Wale;*,  396 ;  Newcastle  trade  in,  and  enormous 
consumption  of,  by  London,  in  queen  Aniie*s  time,  41{>,  416;  cruelties  inflicted 
on  women  and  chudren  employed  in  coal  mines,  viii.  220. 221. 

Coal-trade  to  France,  and  restrictions  on  exportation,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  11.  498. 

Cobbett,  William,  his  partlnlity  for  the  Wiltshire  Dowvs,  vi.  318 ;  attributes  the 
panic  of  1816  to  the  scarcity  of  com,  yii.  430 ;  adrocatee  parllamentaiy  reform  ; 
sudden  influence  of  his  writings  amonsst  the  labouring  ol:ist#es  in  1816,  440, 450; 
flies  to  America,  and  ceases  to  publish  nis  Rei^lster  for  four  months,  464  ;  per- 
sonal appcaranoe  of  ;  takes  his  seat  011  the  Treasury  bench  in  the  f 'omroons, 
1833,  vui.  126,  127 ;  his  Kpeech  agrUnst  appointing  5fr.  Sutton  speaker,  127  ; 
against  Agnew*s  Sabbath  observance  bill,  t32;  his  intemperate  motion  to  dis- 
nuss  Peel  from  the  Privy  Council  aa  the  author  of  the  currency  bill  of  1819,  x^e- 
jected,  136. 

Cobden.  Richard,  insists  upon  the  total  repeal  of  the  corn  dutice,  Till.  339 ;  his 
speech  laying  the  responsibility  for  the  country's  distress  on  Sir  IL  Peel,  347  ; 
hia  speeob  on  moTins  for  an  inquiry  into  the  extent  of  the  agricultural  distress; 
his  motion  rejected,  381. 

Cobentzel,  Aufitrian  plenipotentiary,  at  TJdlne,  1797  ;  Bonaparte's  simile  with 
his  tea  service,  rii.  Dl,  92. 

Cobham,  lord,  captures  Vigo,  1719,  t.  403. 

Coburs:,  prince  of,  commands  the  French  at  Neerwlnden,  1703,  vi.  590 ;  Itto  con* 
tradictory  proclnmationSjJ>91 ;  commands  the  allied  army,  vil.  13 ;  djiven  over 
the  SamOTO  by  Joardan,  27. 

Cockburn,  admiral,  with  general  Ross,  incite  the  American  negroes  to  revolt, 
1814,  vii.  376. 

Codrington»  sir  Edward,  admiral  in  command  of  ttie  allied  fleet ;  interferes  with 
Turkey's  conduct  towards  Greece,  viii.  14, 16  ;  gains  the  battle  of  Navarino,  15. 

Coercion  Bill  for  Ireland,  vilL  131-135 ;  becomes  law,  April  2, 1883, 136 ;  propoeed 
renewal  of,  not  carried,  1884, 102 ;  passed  in  a  modifled  form,  163. 

CofTee,  tax  on,  17th  century,  iv.  428. 

Coffee-houses,  vi.  397. 396. 

Cogidtibnus,  British  I3gate  at  Chichester,  under  the  Roman  empire,  i.  62. 

Conom,  engineer  of  tne  States-ffeneral ;  besleeed  in  Namur,  1092,  iv.  664; 
wounded,  664  ;  aids  in  recapturing  Namur,  1690,  v.  19 ;  aids  Marlborough  in 
his  campaign  of  1702, 116;  with  him  plans  the  capture  of  Antwerp,  122. 

Coifl,  chief  priest  of  the  Northumbrian  Saxons,  converted  by  Paulinus,  destroys 
the  idols,  I.  89. 

Coinage.    See  Money. 

Coins,  ancient  British,  i  26,  note. 

Coke,  Mr.,  his  agricultural  improvements  of  Norfolk,  vl.  301, 302. 

Coke,  sir  KdwaixL.  bitterness  of  his  speech  as  attorney -general  against  the  earl  of 
Essex,  ill.  218  ;  brutality  of  his  conduct  when  prosecuting  Raleigh,  212  ;  as  lord 
chief  Justice,  issues  a  warrant  to  apprehend  the  earl  of  Bomerset  for  the  mur- 
der of  Overbuiy,  300  ;  dissatisfaction  of  James  with  his  conduct  on  the  trial, 
803 ;  opposes  the  arbitrary  measures  of  the  king,  ajid  is  dismi^^sed,  30  i ;  draws 
up  a  petition  in  the  Commons,  in  1621,  against  the  frrowth  of  poperv,  320  ;  as- 
sists in  the  debate  on  tlie  Petition  of  Right  in  1G28,  336 ;  denounces  the  duke  of 
Buckingham  in  the  House  of  Commons,  338. 

Colchester,  the  ancient  Camalodunum,  i.  26 ;  description  of  the  castle  of,  29 ; 
Sttoposed  temple  to  Claudius  at,  30. 

Colohesler,  lonl,  Ms  account  of  the  battle  of  Steinkirk.  iv.  508. 

Colchester,  Charles  Abbot.  lord,  his  aocounc  of  the  king's  refusal  to  make  con- 
cess  ons  to  Catholics,  vii.  163;  quotations  from  hisdian',  190,  192.  H6,  197,  202, 
204,  229, 233.  236, 248.  280,  282, 306, 312, 314,  322 ;  as  Speaker  gives  the  casting  vote 
for  censuring  lord  Melville,  201. 

Coleilepper ;,  committed  to  the  Gate  House  for  presenting  the  Kentish  iietition, 
ITOI,  V.  99. 

Coleridge.  S.  T..  remarka  of,  on  the  French  Revolution  of  '1780^  vL  401.  402 ;  on 

«  BatSufB  fiiUmflflfiona,*"  fiOi ;  andonBob^iient»,.vif.  U'lJtbMBtwiiwot  his  poMi4 
labours,  606 ;  failure  of  his  dramas,  614. 
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(;oU««e.  okl,  ot  ph)'slcUM.  built  by  Wren,  v.  Sift. 

Colli  coiiiiiiaDdi»  di«  Autftro-SardiiiUtii  army  n^nat  Bonaparte,  1796,  vli.  6L 

ColUer,  Jeremy,  oastigateii  play  wirlteni»  v.  49. 

Colling  wood.  Cutji^rt,  eommaoiiA  tha  KzceUeot  at  the  battle  of  St  Vineent ; 
Bupportfl  Nelson  iii  the  conieBt,  vii.  77  ;  wntoliee  the  French  and  Spaniah  fleet. 
'jf^k ;  aidH Nt;hK>n  iu  gaiuiug  ihe  \ iitoir  of  Tiafalgar  OcL  21, 1^05, 209,  211 ;  Us 
grief  for  the  Ioas  of  Nelson,  1!I0.  211 ;  IiIh  advi4*e  to  IXickworth,  253. 

Collins,  publication  of  his  "  K<  logues,"  1742,  and  '•  Odea,"  1746,  Ti.  9^, 

Collins,  rharacter  of  his  paintinSM,  vii.  518. 

CoUot  d*  Herbois  Hids  in  destmying  Lyon,  1793,  vii.  18. 

rolouization,  systematic,  plan  of.  proposed  by  Charles  Buller,  yiii.  340. 

Coniberniere,  viscount,  oommandfr-in-chief  of  India,  vii.  631 ;  bombards  Bbnit- 
pore,  Nov.  23,  iK2.%  and  captiireff  it.  Jan.  18,  632. 

Combination  laws  passed  In  the  18th  century  ;  repealed  in  the  19th,  t.  JS74-576. 

Committee  of  Public-  Salvation  instituted  17i)S,  vi.  fiflci. 

<V)inpanieB,  mania  for,  1(W9-]714.  iv.  430. 

Comprehension  Bill  introduced,  not  paned,  1689.  iv.  466. 

CompCon,  Henry,  bishop  of  London,  preacheii  the  sermon  at  the  opening  of  St. 
Paul's  catliedral.  I)e<\  2, 17»7.  v.  42. 

Compton,  sir  SiHjncer,  treasurer  of  Prince  of  Wales,  1727,  v.  429  ;  speaker  of  the 
House  of  CommotiS,  429 ;  Wal(>ole  draws  up  the  rojral  speech  for  him  :  disap- 
pointed at  not  obialuing  the  prlmiership,  430 ;  first  lord  of  Uu  Treasury,  1742, 
Ti.  130. 

Oonan,  the  leader  of  the  British  forces  under  Maximus«  founds  a  colony  iu  Brit- 
tany, A.D.  :8S  1.  6P. 

Cond^,  Piince  ae,  flies  from  Paris,  1788,  vl.  482. 

Cond^,  surrendered  to  the  Allies,  Julv,  1793,  vii.  14. 

Condoroet,  a  republicAU,  vL  516  ;  a  left  aide  member  of  the  Legislativo  Asvemblv. 
617. 

Conflans,  a  French  admiral,  defeated  by  Hawlce.  1759,  vi.  48,  49. 

Congress.    See  Hague,  Verona.  Vienna,  Laybacli,  Carlsbad,  Troppau,  Radatadt. 

Con^reve,  hi-t  estimate  of  the  female  character  of  his  day,  v.  300.  * 

Coniug^by,  lord,  impeaches  the  earl  of  Oxford,  1715,  v.  364. 

Con8tal)le,  character  of  his  painting,  vii.  547,  M^. 

Cons  antine,  a(:oe8t«ion  of,  to  the  government  of  Britain,  i.  44  ;  glowing  account 
of  prosperous  state  of  Britain  under,  44.         ^^ 

CouBtantine  raised  to  the  imperial  throne  l»y  the  aid  of  tho  army  in  Britain.  A.n. 
306,  i.  63;  the  civil  govermeni  of  Briiaiii  remodelled  by ,  60 ;  death  of.  A.&. 
a37,  65. 

Constantinople,  treaty  of.  July  8,  1833.  viii.  205. 

C<jnstiiutius,  the  eni|'>eror,  supports  the  authority  of  Paulua,  and  applauds  Iuja 
savago  cruellies.  1.  6G. 

Coustiiutional  Charter  issued  by  Louis  XVIII.,  1814,  viL  385,  386. 

Contades,  mareschal  de.  defeated  by  Ferdinand.  1799,  vl.  43. 

Contemporary  sovereigns,  tabl«a  of,  i.  605-607 ;  ii.  641 ;  lil.  628;  Iv.  606;  v.  683, 
604  ;  vi.  600 ;  vii.  636-^38;   viii.  433,  434. 

Convention,  English,  of  1689,  declajced  a  parliament,  iv.  462. 463. 

Conyention,  Scotch,  of  16t<&,  proceedings  of ,  iv.  463-488. 

Conversation,  the,  of  the  18th  century,  vi.  408,  40«. 

Conway,  general,  takes  the  citadel  of  Aix.  1757.  vi.  35 ;  valour  displayed  in  cam- 
paign of  1761.  60 ;  votes  against  the  ministry'  on  the  question  of  the  legality  of 
general  warrants,  80 ;  dismissed  from  hia  regiment  and  parliament  for  ao 
oingf  81 ;  secretary  of  state,  1765,  90 ;  introduces  the  repeal  of  the  Araeilcan 
Stamp  Act  Bill,  V6;  enthusiasm  towarda  him  for  being  the  mover,  96,  fi7; 
secretary  of  stale.  17(>5>l7r8,  98,  140 ;  moves  for  the  ceH:Ation  of  war,  261 ;  uses 
harsh  language  tr>wards  Pitt,  446. 

Conyngham,  marqulN  of,  lord  steward :  governor  of  Windsor  Castle  :  delays 
swearing  in  the  members  of  parliament,  viii.  38,  39 ;  postmaster-general.  1834, 
160 ;  lord  chamberlain.  2a3. 

Cook,  captain,  his  voyages  and  discoveries  ;  visits  Otaheite.  New  Zealand,  aiid 
New  South  Wales  ;  diacorers  the  Society  Islands,  vi.  577,  B78. 

Cook,  Tliomas,  chairman  of  £.  I.  Company ;  concerned  in  bribing  members  of 
parliament,  v.  14. 

Cooke,  Henry,  restorer  of  the  Baffaelle  cartoons,  v.  319. 

Cooke,  M.P.  fov  Middlesex  ;  dt;ath  of,  vi.  112. 

i'ookham,  its  higli  paro<hial  eomiition,  vUi.  151. 

Cooksworthy  discovers  a  fine  day  for  jKircelaiiv,  vi.  .156. 

CoQte,  sir  E^'re^  oonnmander  of  the  British  foroes  hi  Iiwiia,  vi.  433 ;  defeats  Hyder 
All,  July   1,  and  Aug.  27,  1781,  435. 

Coote,  sir  iSyre,  conducts  the  sage  of  Flushing.  18W,  vit^  QSR. 

G9IW(  aii: Joku,  QMBilMtn4lei>iA-eluef  o^Scotlaud,  v.  508*;  ttarchea  JMoi  Stl^iag  ia 
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ounait  of  the  rebels,  1745 ;  declined  to  encoanter  the  pilfice*fi  army  amongst 
tne  mounialm ;  biarches  on  to  IiiTerne>B,  009  ;  embarks  at  Aberdeen  ;  lands 
at  Dunbar,  Sept.  18 ;  marches  towards  Kdinburgli.  Alo  ;  take^  up  hln  position 
at  Preston  to  receive  his  opponent ;  where  hin  troops  are  routed  on  the  22nd  in 
the  battle  of  Preston  Pans,  612,  61.3. 

Copenhagen,  batJe  of,  April  2,  1801,  vii.  167,  160;  bombarded  by  the  British, 
\m.  261. 

Copley.    See  Lyndhurst. 

Copley,  J.  S.,  West's  rivnl  in  painting ;  example  of  his  style,  rii.  543,  5M. 

Copper  mines  and  smelling,  if-  3Srt-4l7. 

Copy  light  Act  pai«sed,  v.  2U3 ;  service  rendered  to  literature  by.  299.  204;  pasrtng 
of  th:i  new  Copy  light  Act,  1842  ;  Macautay's  anieudmenis,  viii.  902'304  ;  bene- 
ficial application  of.  to  old  copyrights  about  to  expia-e,  306-308. 

CoracleH,  small  fiHhing  lK>Ati.  UHed  by  the  Biitons.  i-  22. 

Coram,  captain.    See  Foundling- 

Corday,  (Itarloite,  cause  of  her  as.«««8sinatlng  Marat ;  the  deed  is  done,  July  13, 
1793  ;  9\u'  Is  executed,  v1.  6!i7. 

Cork  capitulates  to  Marlborough,' Sept.  29, 1090,  iv.  623. 

Cornish,  alderman,  his  attainder  rerereed.  16K9.  Ir.  4iM. 

Cpm-law,  the  tirst  passed  in  England  in  1463,  ii.  76 ;  effects  of  that  paaaed  1811L 
Vfl.  ^,  428, 577  ;  a  new  act  passed  1K2. 677  ;  relaxation  of  the.  resisted,  1926, 60^ 
606;  feavs  of  their  being  repealed,  viii-  119  120  ;  general  opposition  maniieatea 
towards  the  Corn-laws;  the  Anll-Corn-law  Loague,  Tiii.  270,  271 ;  sir  Kobert 
Peel  refuoes  to  propose  any  alteration  in  the  Corn-laws,  3:i7,  338  :  after  a  pro* 
longed  debate  v\r  Kobei-t  Peel's  Bill  Im  adopted,  ;y)8, 3a9 :  a  Com* bill  for  Canada 

Sssetl,  348 :  debatCH  on  the,  SBi;  pi-Qpose<i  to  be  modified  by  sir  K.  PhoI,  387  ,* 
Sir  appeal  a<lvocated  by  lonl  J.  Kinwell,  388 ;  different  opinions  of  the  Cabl-^ 
net  members  as  to  thoir  repeal,  388, 389 ;  sir  K.  Peel's  plan  for  a  new  Corn-law 
Bill,  dOn ;  debate  on  the  bill,  396, 397  :  it  is  ultimately  passed,  398 ;  aaid  received 
the  Koyal  Assent.  June,  1846,  398 ;  banquet  at  Manchester  to  celebrate  the 
repeal  of  the  Convlaws,  4i7. 

Corn  trade  at«(lio  end  of  the  17th  centnry.  It.  419,  420. 

ComwRll,  mineral  products  and  condition  otyttmp.  William  and  Anne,  !▼.. 397, 
3.<i8 ;  a^ridulture  of,  vi.  322. 

Cornwallls.  Charles,  tails  from  Cork  with  seren  regiments.  Feb.  1776 ;  present  at 
the  battle  of  Brooklyn,  vi.  1»0 ;  follows  Washington  iu  bin  retreat  as  fat'^as 
Trenton,  191 ;  routs  the  Americans  at  the  battle  of  the  brandy  wine,  Sept.  13, 
1777;  oecufiles  Philadelphia,  199;  left  in.  comnuuid  of  Charleaton,  38S;  his 
seyerities  towanls  deserters  and  prlHoners,  235 ;  defeats  Gates  at  Camden,  Aug. 
16,  1780,  235 ;  his  nuiroh  throug^i  CaroBfui ;  crippled  by  the  defeat  of  Tarleton 
aft  Ootrpens,  1781,  '247 :  defeats  ffeneral  Oreene  at  Guilford.  Mar.  16 ;  recom^ 
mends  a  vigorous  attack  upon  Viiginia.  249 ;  marches  uito  Virginia  without 
orders ;  enters  Charlottesville,  and  Yoric  Town,  which  last  he  fortiliea,  ^00} 
beBieged,  i252 ;  loses  hope,  and  surrenders  York  Town,  Glouet'Ster,  and  hiiH 
army,  Oct.  19,  2.52;  his  apprdbation  of  the  conduct  of  the  French.  264;  ap- 
pointed  governor-general  of  India,  1786;  labours  to  improve  the  adndnistra- 
tion  and  finance ;  complains  of  the  Insnfilcient  Eniopean  troope,  673 ;  Tinpoo 
forces  him  into  a  war ;  (^rnwallis  takes  Bangalore.  Mar.  21, 1791  ;  defeats 
Tippoo,  May  15 ;  compelled  to  r#>treat  by  sickness  and  famine,  673, 574 ;  captiire 
of  Seriiigapatam,  Feb.  1792;  makes  peace  with  Tippoo.  Mar..  576;  describes 
France's  nblllty  to  carry  on  war  In  a  state  of  anarchy,  vli.  47,48 ;  unwilling  to 
accept  the  cnfnmend  of  the  allied  armies,  1794,  49;  roaster-general  of  the 
ordnance  ;  advice  as  to  volunteers,  106;  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  and  com- 
mander-in-chief, 1798  ;  arrives  in  Dublin,  June  20.  113;  he  softens  the  ferocity 
of  the  troops,  114,  115  ;  marches  against  the  Fren<*h  under  Humbert ;  and  com- 
pels him  to  retreat  to  the  (fuartem  of  general  Ijdce,  by  whom  the  French  are 
made  to  surrender,  116;  accused  of  being  too  lenient,  116*  advocates  the  eman- 
cipation of  tlie  Catliolics,  118,  119;  wishes  to  postpone  the  introduction  of  tlie 
Union  measure,  121,  122 ;  his  opinion  of  Qrenville's  answer  to  Bonapaite,  1800, 

•  Itt ;  remarks  of,  oi»  the  Influence  of  the  king's  narrow  views  on  Irish  affairs, 
165  ;  has  no  hopes  of  peace,  1801, 164  ;  conducts  the  negotiations  for  peace  at 
Amiens,  1801,  IM  ;  his  interview  with  Napoleon,  166, 167;  dlflicnltles  In  diplo* 
macy,  166 ;  peace  of  Amiens  concluded,  167:  governor-general  of  India,  1805  ; 
die<l  Oct.  5,  1805,  227. 

Coronal  jon  oath,  dubious  construction  of,  Iv.  472  ;  dlffieultlPB  caused  by  this  in 
George  in.V  lime,  vii.  161, 191,  247  ;  and  in  George  iV.'s  reign,  rill.  236,  et  teg. 

Corporation  and  Test  Acts,  attempts  to  obtain  the  repeal  of  the,  1730,  v.  435,436 ; 
vi.  4.W ;  repenleil,  1828,  viii.  23. 

Corruption,  psrliamentarj-,  leTO.  4,  v.  14. 16, 412,  413. 

'<V>frvi  chancellor  of  Iilsh  exche<iueY ;  duels  with  Grattan,  vii.  184. 

OhHca  ^^«d  t<^Fimn»<»,1%8  ;  PMlfl  MaMtAne^,  vl.  141 ;  x«v«ie  of,  17d4 ;  aaiiaaed 
to  Great  Britain ;  restored  to  Fiance,  vU.  58. 
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Coramm,  battle  of,  JItii.  1&  IMO,  Tii.  278. 

Coflseiii,  Moer,  Bub«hdar  of  Bennl ;  quarreb  witJi  theEnglLih ;  war  lor  deposiiic 
him;  munlcn  ISO  prisoners ;  defeated,  vi.  152. 

Coatnme,  extensive  use  of  hoop  pelticoats,  v-  300 ;  note  on  the  Highland,  M7,fil8: 
pride  taken  in  dress  by  the  gentlemen,  trmp.  1737-178S,  vi.  407,  406  ;  Prince  Of 
wales*a,  on  his  introduction  to  the  house  of  peers,  1793, 157. 

Ck>tton,  the  first  mill,  established  by  Arkwri^ht,  vl.  315.  318  ;  trade  in  1788.  344 ; 
John  Kaye  introduces  the  fly  shuttle  ;  improvements  In  machines  for  spinJaiiig, 
344;  demand  for  yam ;  Hai^reavee  completes  his  spinning  j^emuy,  1767,  31&; 
domestic  cotton  spinning  about  to  cense,  346;  Arkwiight's  inventiott  of  Ids 
patent  spinning  machine,  347 ;  difficulties  of  bringing  itliito  eeiieral  use  over^ 
oome,  318 :  invention  of  the  spinning  mule  by  Crompton  ;  we  laachine  com- 


pleted, 1779,  319  ;  giTon  to  the  public,  3S0  ;  rush  to  cneage  in  spinning,  351 ; 
oommencement  ofthe  system  of  employing  factory  ehildreiu  331 ;  emplojneDt 
of  steam  engines  in  the  manufacture  of,  352 ;  the  old  spinning  wheel  and  the 


modem  spinning  mill  contrasted,  352;  Cartwrighfs  invention  of  the  power 
loom,  353 ;  slow  Litroduction  into  general  use ;  number  used  in  1613,  1633, 
and  1856,  .353;  British  import  of  American,  in  1785, 1791, 1801,  181].  W2, 1613* 
and  1859,  \il.  3C7  ;  attempts  to  grow,  in  India,  634, 63ff. 

Qottou.  sir  8.    See  Combermere,  viscount. 

Gouthon  shares  in  executing  the  Lyonnese*  1783,  vii.  18 ;  his  oruelty,  45,  and  death, 
1794,46. 

Country  justices  In  the  last  century  described,  vi.  410. 

Court  Martial  Bill  rejected,  1757,  vi.24. 

Cour  ten  ay ,  sir  \V .    See  Thoni . 

Courts  of  Law,  established  by  Henry  II.,  i.  315. 

Coveitanters,  under  Baillie,  are  defeated  by  Montrose  In  1645,  iii.  &13 ;  obtain  Che 
rule  in  Scotland,  nf  ter  the  capture  of  Hamilton,  in  1618, 560 ;  their  exultatloa  at 
the  defeat  and  capture  of  Montrose,  in  1030, 607  ;  insurrection  of,  iu  the  West 
of  Scotland,  in  1660, 189 ;  cruelties  practised  towards,  190 ;  resistance  of,  to  the 
Black  Indulgence,  2o5 ;  attempt  of  Lauderdale  to  reduce,  by  militanr  force, 
256;  cruelties  exercised  towards.  256;  murder  of  archbi.ihop  Sharpe,  2o7  ;  de- 
feat Claverhouae  at  Dmniclog,  257  :  are  defeated  at  Boihwell  Brkige  on  Juno 
22,  1679.  2o7 ;  moderation  of  Monmouth  towards,  258;  receive  the  name  of 
Whig,  253 ;  crueltlcn  inflicted  on,  by  the  duke  of  Vork  and  Claveriiouae,  260  :  « 
Test  Act  passed  against  the  Covenant  in  1682, 279 ;  fresh  erueltiee  ooromitied 
upon,  279;  renewed  and  illegal  pecsecuUons  of,  in  1683,288;  fresh  laws  ob- 
tained against  them  by  James  11.  In  1686,  and  the  soldiery  let  loose  upon  tSliem, 
296. 

Covent  Garden  Theatre  built  by  Sniirke^  1808  1809,  vii.  534. 

Covered  ways,  or  roads,  of  the  Biitons,  iu  Wiltshire,  continued  existence  oC^  L 
23. 

Cox,  David,  character  of  his  paintings,  vU.  549. 

Cowpens.  battle  of,  Jan.  1761,  \i.  248. 

Cowper,  William,  earl,  appohitod  lord  keeper,  1705,  v.  169;  his  faint  h<^»O0  of 
peace  with  France,  2^3  ;  reads  George  I.*s  first  speech  to  the  English  parlia- 
ment, 363  ;  passes  sentence  of  dea:h.  se  lord  high  steward,  upon  tlie  lords  con- 
cerned in  the  r^'bellion  of  1715,  381 ;  nis  motion  for  tho  repeal  of  the  pest  lioa»e 
laws  rejected,  415 ;  opposes  the  passing  of  the  bill  t«f  pains  and  penaltiea,  17X3, 
418. 

Cowper,  Williaoi ;  his  description  of  the  conversation  of  his  time,  \i.  408  ;  of  ttie 
apathy  of  the  cleigy,  412,  413 ;  quotations  from  his  '*  Task,"  479  ;  vU.  314  ;  late 
appearance  a^  a  writer,  498,  499 ;  firet  volume  publiehed,  17^1 ;  and  second  In 
1785 ;  character  of  his  writings ;  died  1800, 499 ;  maimers  of  liis  age  as  depicted 
hy,  500,  501. 

Crabbe,  George,  quotations  f  r<mi»  vi.  303,  412  ;  a  poet  of  two  periods,  vU.  501 ;  his 


1819, 510 ;  delineations  of  manuera'  contained  in  his  poems,  510, 511 ;  died  1832, 
viii.  307. 

Cracow  made  a  free  I'epublio,  1646,  viii.  205. 

Ctadook,  sir  John,  oomiuauda  the  British  in  Portugal,  vlL  284 ;  removed  to  Gib- 
raltar, 2M. 

Craggs,  postmaster-geneml,  bribed,  v.  412 ;  commits  suicide,  414. 

Gra^s,  James,  appointed  secretary  pit  war,  1717,  v.  394  ;  receives  a  bribe  from 
the  South  Sea  Company  directors,  412 ;  dies  of  small  pox  during  the  Inquiry 
into  the  bribes  connected  with  the  South  Sea  Scheme,  1721, 414, 

Cran bourne  tried  and  executed  for  desigidng  to  kill  Will,  111.  1696,  v.  32. 

Cranmer,  Thomas,  Bent  with  the  anibafisa'..or  to  the  crowning  of  the  empex6r 
i.v..i^.  y:» hiifiOfi^  U.  mi  Yritos  a  bo«k  topiove  the  inv/tOiaity  e|  lb#  mtf^p 


•  •.«      .  .V* 


•  BwrviH^  to  Catherine}  33&  r  loleelinc  ivmMk  €>f»  coneenifaig  tbe  Imritec  S^ 

Frith,  <hH  ;  returns  to  £nglft^«  and  is  mtide  arulibi«bop  of  C4tiit«rbur>'»  9f2, 
343 ;  requests  Ueury's  Ucvnco  to  pronounce  on  tlie  dlvoice,  and  obtains  it,  343 ; 
holds  a  court  at  Dunstable,  Catherine  refuses  to  appear,  and  he  pronounces 
sentence  of  divorce  on  Ma^-  23, 1533*  344 ;  deseriptloii  of  the  coronation  of  Anne 
Boleyn  by,  34i;  endeavours  ineffectually  to  exempt  sir  Thouiaii  More  from 
taking  an  onth  as  to  the  illQgality  of  the  kinff's  tn^  marria^^ey  355 ;  his  letter 
to  the  king  in  favour  of  Aune  Boleyn,  370  ;  alssuades  the  king  from  puiting 
the  princess  Mary  to  death,  388 :  servility  of,  4X1 ;  opposes  the  Act  of  the  Six 
Articles,  but  ultimately  submits  to  it,  433 ;  consents  to  the  Act  declaring  tlie 
marriage  of  Henry  to  Anne  of  Cleves  invalid,  43d ;  his  opinion  of  Cromw^I, 
442 ;  diicoven  to  the  kinc  tihe  profligacy  of  Catherine  Howard,  444 :  accused 
of  heresy ;  but  relieved  oy  the  king,  461 ;  causes  the  Pamphrns'e  of  the  New 
Testament  by  Erasmus  to  be  translated  into  English,  ft28  ;  prepares  the  Book 
of  Common  rraver,  032 ;  signs  the  death-warmnt  of  lord  Thomas  Seymour,  537; 
writes  to  Warwick  and  the  confederated  lords  that  Somerset  is  secured,  fii$6; 
amount  of  participation  of,  iu  the  buniing  of  Joan  Bocher,  562 ;  book  of  Canbn 
Laws  iisneil  by,  663 ;  committed  to  .the  Tower  on  the  accession  of  Mary,  Kov. 
14,  li>53,  GH ;  pleads  not  guilty  to  the  charge  of  high  tresson,  and  withdraws 
hJ»  plea,  bS~* ;  condemned  for  heresy  at  Oxford,  6022;  he  recants,  624 ;  publieW 
withdraws  his  recantation,  and  declares  hla  repentancefor  having  made  it,€^; 
Is  burnt  o.t  March  21,  lOCC,  026, 

Cranston,  lord,  presei^t  at  Rodney's  victory  over  T)e  Grasse,  17R2,  vi.  266. 

Craufurd,  general:  his  bravery  at  the  siege  of  Ciudad  JKodiigo,  1812;  mortatly 
wounded,  vil.  330, 

Craven  dialect.,  si^ecimens  of  the,  vi.  328. 

Crayfonl,  challc  caves  at,  i<  22. 

Cressy,  battle  of,  on  Aug.  26,  1^6, 1.  512*^14  ;  won  by  the  steady  bravery  of  Qie 
yeomen  of  England,  515. 

Cnllon,  duo  de,  besieges  Gibraltar,  17S2,  vi.  284, 

Crime,  prevalence  of,  icn2,  iv.  660. 

Criminal  laws,  extreme  severity  of,  temp.  Henry  VII.,  il.  241, 242, 337-339 ;  statute 
for  the  piuiishmeut  of  offences  against  property,  passed  in  1545,  489  :  reforms 
Jn  the,  vii.  406,  437, 483  ;  vlii.  133. 

Cristall,  »<ir  Ilcnry.  Froissai-t^s  account  of  his  captivity  among  the  Irish,  11.  391. 

Croft,  James,  a  collier  and  enthusiastic  agriculturist ;  his  cai-eer  and  persever- 
ance ;  a  model  of  the  modern  British  spirit,  vi.  327, 328. 

CroUer,  J.  W.,  his  intellectual  powers  :  his  steady  opposition  to  the  Beform  bQl, 
1831,  \i:u62. 

Cromzirtie,  loi-d,  trial  of ;  found  guilty ;  pardoned,  v.  5G0-6G2. 

-  Cromlechs,  su]jposeU  purpose  of,  i.  23. 

Cromptou,  Samuel,  inventor  of  the  cotton  mule,  vl.  346,  347  ;  his  cliaracter,  340 ; 
secretes  his  lua.uiine  from  tlio  rioters  of  1779;  works  at  ft  in  secret,  349;  he 
is  ultimately  compelled  to  give  It  to  tlie  public  for  67/.  fa.  Gd. ;  genei-al  employ- 
ment of  his  machine,  350. 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  first  appearance  of,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  !n  1G20,1!1.  343 ; 
presents  a  petition  from Lllburne,  Imprlsonedby  the  Slnr-Chauiber,  to  the  Long 
parliament,  iu  I040.  3^9;  seizes  the  magazine  at  Cauibridt;^,  and  stops  the 
transmls  Ion  of  tlie  University  plate  to  the  king,  4i6  ;  letter  of,  \*j  the  Commis- 
sioners at  Cambridge,  ill.  478  ;  character  of,  487  ;  hlizardous  situation  of,  at  the 
sicirmish  of  Winoeby,  4^7  ;  distinguished  services  of.  at  the  battle  of  Maivton 
Moor,  4M ;  letter  of,  to  hli)  brother,  concerning  the  battlo,  49.'> ;  brings  a  charge 

.  against  the  e:irl  of  Mancbester.  496 ;  tliinks  the  army  ought  to  be  re-modclled, 
497  ;  great  importance  of  his  mliitary  services,  601 ;  active  meHSurea  of,  against 
the  royalists.  502;  letter  of,  announcing  the  result  of  Na«eby  tattle,  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  nf  Commons,  602 ,  commands  the  right  wing  at  battle  of 
Kascby,  534 ;  his  conduct  in  it,  605  ;  letter  of,  to  Fairfax,  announcing  th4t  he 
had  taken  300  clubmen.  508 ;  invests  Bristol  in  company  ^vlth  Fairfax,  r08 ;  his 
account  of  the  surrender,  608 ;  Winchester  surrenders  to,  508 ;  hatters  down 
Basing  House,  509 ;  his  discipline  of  the  Ironsides,  532 ;  wishes  to  prevent  the 
army  being  disbanded,  in  opposition  tot  lie  Presbyterians,  533 ;  orcaniKation  of 
tho  Adjutator.^.  535 ;  leaves  JLondon,  and  Joins  the  army,  536  ;  wails  on  Charles 
at  Royston,  5^{7 ;  p  oposals  of,  -nd  of  the  Independents,  to  Charles.  641 ;  the 
king  rejects  them,  542  ;  Cromwell  and  Ireton  endeavour  to  serve  the  King.  546 ; 
they  intercept  a  letter  of  the  kins's,  5'9 :  he  breaks  off  hfs  Intercourse  with  the 
king,  550 ;  conduct  of,  towards  the  I.,evellers,  555 ;  suspicion  tbat  Charles  made 
his  escape  from  Hampton  Court  at  the  instigation  of,  556  ;  tries  to  effect  a  re- 
conciliation between  tlie  PreHbyterians  and  Independejits,  558  ;  leaves  London 
iomieU  aa> outbreak  in  Wales, '661 ;  takes  Pembroke,  563 ;  marches  against  t^ 
dii£i»of  HaiallUm,  061V;  and  dtrfeats  h^m  at  Preston,  566 ;  emers  SeotlaniL/tS; 

.  ,9^  viceo^  tIttow4^){)Mihr.kl2ig  fsyCL  p^f\!iMaMAUx^  k^Mxm,  £68;  n^^ornat^ 
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SeoClADd,  STt ;  letter  to  Hammond,  fFT3 ;  tarirtt  Iti  London,  078 ;  extraordinary 
religioas  enthaaUsm  displayed  by,  680 ;  conduct  of,  at  the  trial  of  the  kins, 
0M ;  flpsiaks  In  fa\or  of  the  petition  of  lord  Capel,  591 ;  put*  down  a  mutiny  m 
Whalley'B  regiment,  593  ;  in  conjunction  with  irairfax  8uppret«e8  the  Levellcn 
in  the  army,  59J;  is  pr^'sented  with  a  eervice  of  plate  by  the  Corporation  of 
London,  for  puf.lng  down  the  L«jTellore.  6W:  leavei  Ix>ndon  for  Ireland  aa 
lord-lieutenant  there,  5ir7  ;  embarks  at  Milford  liaveu,  598  ;  arrives  at  Dublin, 
5^;  addresses  the  Irish,  (VDH ;  i.Snues  a  proclamation,  698;  taller  Drogheda^ 
Trim,  Dundnlk,  and  Waxford,  5i^) ;  his  account  of  the  slaughters,  600;  meets 
Willi  a  stout  .-ettisiance  at  Waterford,  6tt2 ;  Cork  surrenders  to  him,  603 ;  his 
policy  in  Ireland,  6j;i :  returns  to  1/ondou,  605  ;  leaves  Ireton  as  deputy  m  Ire. 
faini,  G<>5;  arrival,  and  enthusiastic  reception  of,  in  London.  610;  is  create 
Ueiieral  of  h!1  the  forces,  GU  ;  marches  to  S«x>tland,  611 ;  meets  with  r  vigorous 
resistance  from  Lesley,  GI'J  ;  hiK  danger  at  Dunbar,  612  ;  posiiion  of  hi::,  army 
at  Dunbar,  Gil ;  gains  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  on  Sept.  3,  1650.  014 ;  Ids  '«etter  lo 
parliament,  615 ;  takes  Peitli.  616 :  letter  of,  to  parliament,  announcing  Uk^ 
probable  invasion  of  E  iglan<i  by  the  Scotch  army,  617 :  totally  defeats  it  r«. 
Worcester,  on  Sept.  3,  l>5l,  crj  ;  and  compels  Charles  11.  to  dy  to  France,  625 ; 
description  of  his  army,  626 ;  returns  to  London,  iv.  13;  his  reforming  policy. 
14  ;  urges  the  advancement  of  two  great  measures,— an  act  of  Amuesiy,  aiKl 
a  Law  lor  the  Election  of  future  iiarliamentii,  14 ;  attends  a  conference  at  Leiw 
thali's  ho  ise  on  the  settlement  of  the  nation,  15  ;  dialogue  between  White- 
iocko  and,  2.5 ;  opposes  the  proposal  for  perpetuating  the  parliament,  27;  confer- 
ence  at  Ids  residence  at  Whitcnall,  27  ;  dissolves  the  LH>ng  Parliament,  29  ;  and 
the  Council  of  .S^ira,  30  :  summonG  a  parliament,  32  ;  receives  a  despat<rh  from 
Blake  and  r.Ionk.  announcing  their  victory  over  the  Dutch  fleet,  34*;  hi^  Little 
Parliament  meetc  on  July  4,  1053,  34  ;  character  of  the  Little  Parliament,  34  ; 
speech  of,  to  the  Little  Parliament,  36  ;  its  constitution  is  provisional,  38  ;  it 
abolichcs  the  Court  )f  Ch.incery.  39  ;  the  Little  Parliament  resigns  its  author^ 
ity  into  th-^  hands  of,  40;  h  is  declared  protector,  Dec.  16,  1653,  41  ;  remarks 
on,  41 ;  i-«  raiide  ch  mcellor  of  Oxford,  45 ;  patronises  learning,  48  ;  love  for  mu- 
sic, 48 ;  cliar-x-tcr  of  his  government  as  protector,  53  ;  Incentives  to  assassinato, 
66  ;  sagacity  and  prudc*nce  of,  06 ;  royalist  plot  to  assa8>inate,  discovered  and 

gut  down,  56 ;  two  of  the  conBi>iraU>rs,  John  Gerard  and  Peter  Vowell  executed, 
I ;  tact  dis;)layod  by,  57  ;  foreit^i  policy  of,  displayed  In  promoting  tlie  union 
of  the  Protestatit  States  of  Europe ;  and  in  treaties  and  alliances  with  Sweden, 
France,  and  Portugal,  58  ;  causes  Don  Pantaleon  de  Sa  to  be  executed  for  mur- 
der, 59 ;  explains  his  policy  to  the  first  parliament  of  the  protectorate,  60 ; 
speech  of,  on  op<Miing  the  session,  61 ;  parliament  questions  his  authority.  62  ; 
upon  which  he  closes  the  door  of  the  parliament  honse,  63  ;  and  admits  tnote 
members  only  who  sign  a  pledge  to  obey  hira,  65  ;  Is  thrown  from  his  coach, 
60 ;  temper  of  his  parllamont,  fif ;  dissolves  it,  CA  ;  puts  down  a  royalist  rising, 
70 ;  refusal  to  p;vy  taxes  to,  71  ;  api>oint8  major-jiencrals  for  collecting  the 
tixes,  72 ;  coiuhici  <»f  the  major- generals,  72  ;  toleration  of,  in  religious  matters, 
73;  greatness  of,  in  his  foreign  policy,  75 ;  prac.ieal  spirit  of,  infused  into 
his  array,  76;  increases  the  strength  of  the  navy,  76;  disappointment  of ,  at 
V?na'»les  not  capturing  llispaniola,  77 ;  his  abhorrence  of  vice  in  the  army,  78  ; 
iMteri'erencc  of,  in  favour  of  the  Vaudols.  or  WaMenses,  80;  attempts  of,  to 
procure  a  settlement  in  England  for  the  Jews,  80;  endeavoura  to  obtain  a 
pledge  fro:n  tbe  republican  leaders  not  to  oppose  his  government,  82  ;  impris- 
ons Vane,  ami  other  political  opponents.  82 ;  conference  of,  with  Ludlow,  83  ; 
speech  of,  at  the  m^etinqr  of  his  second  parliament,  85  ;  indications  of  ale^sla- 
tive  mind  di-(pl  lyetl  in  tlie  speech,  86;  Napoleon  compared  with,  86;  public 
indignation  at,  for  oxcludinj5  memV>er8  from  the  parliament.  87  ;  Acts  passed 
for  security  of  his  p  rson,  87;  bin  part  in  the  c.iso  of  James  Nayler,  the  Quaker, 
88;  Sindercomb's  plot  against,  89  ;  the  trial  and  deatli  of,  89';  his  parliament 
cofigratu late  him  on  his  escape  from  it,  80;  Parliament  vote  his  being  made 
king,  91  ;  conf  rc'iccs  on  the  subject,  92  ;  declines  to  accept  the  title,  9Q ;  pam- 
phlet ontitlofl  ♦•  Killing  no  Munier,"  publislietl,  threatening  death  to,  94  ;  is  in- 
augurated as  protector,  and  inv«!8ted  with  the  kingly  power,  June  26,  I6B7,  95 ; 
readmits  the  mv'mbci-s  he  excluded  from  parliament,  95  ;  his  daughter  Marr  i^ 
mnrried  to  lord  FalconbridTC,  and  Fran^e^  to  the  e^rl  of  Warwick,  96  ;  parlia- 
ment meets,  90  :  a  second  honse,  97  ;  dissensions  between  him  and  the  parlia- 
ment, 98  ;  it  isais!»*>lved  by,  0^  ;  ptits  doN\-n  a  royalist  rising:;  several  ringlead- 
ers are  condemned  and  executed,  99;  snccesses  abroad,  tW;  Dunkirk  taken, 
100  ;  Idsfnmilv  afflictlouf«,  loi  ;  d?atb,  l'»2  ;  biirtil,  1%  ;  disinterretl  f rem  West- 
minster Abbey,  and  buried  at  Tyburn,  143 ;  notice  of  Cromwell's  free  trade  pol- 
icy towards  Scotland,  v.  .v. 
Cromwell,  Richard,  proclaimed  protector.  Sept  4, 1658,  Iv.  101:  character  of,  104 ; 
ilnanciai  difflcul*^ies  of,  106 ;  pieeting  of  parliament,  M6 ;  -bill  paaeed  for  the 
teea|;tiiti<Ai  of  his  title,  lorf ;  hotf^H«7  dCthaluttr  towania, '  167-,  hla  weilr  fo^ 
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•mment,  108 ;  compelled  to  diasoWe  the  parliamaut,  l(t9 ;  hi  >  goTerum  uit  eiuif , 
100 {  Nstoratldu  of  Loutf  Parlianiout,  under  the  name  of  *"rhe  iiump,"  IM; 
le&veB  Whitehall,  109 ;  he  and  his  family  pam  into  obscurity,  lOtf. 

CKMnwell,  Thooias,  naid  to  haye  been  present  at  the  sack  of  Jbbome,  il.  :297  ;  ad- 
heres to  Wobey  on  hi^  fall,  315  ;  defends  him  in  parliameut,  316 ;  letter  of>  to 
Wolsey,  317 ;  writes  exhortations  to  Frith  and  Tymlale,  the  reformers,  331 ; 
becomes  vicegerent,  366  ;  i&sues  a  commi8>ion  for  me  Tiaitation  of  the  monan- 
teries,  367 ;  unworthy  use  made  of  the ir  property  by,  367  ;  official  corruplirtii  of, 
369 ;  effects  a  reoouciliation  between  the  princess  Mary  and  her  father,  ;M7  ;  ab- 
solute power  of,  in  ecciesiasUcal  affairs,  416  ;  participation  of,  in  the  plunder 
of  the  religious  houses,  424:  meastires  taken  by,  to  pack  the  parliament  of  1639, 
427;  disgraceful  conductor,  in  procuring  the' attainder  and  condemnation  of 
the  aged  countoas  of  Salisbun-,  436 ;  promotes  the  marriage  of  Ueiury  with 
Anne  of  Cleves.  437 ;  dhisatisfactlon  of  the  king  with  the  match,  439 ;  Is  ar- 
rested for  treason,  441  ;  demands  a  trial  by  law,  ¥l2  *,  iA  attainted  an&l  executed 
»7uly  Z :,  1510,  442 ;  injunctions  of,  for  the  keeping  of  a  parish  register-book 
of  births,  deatiis,  and  marriages,  469. 

Crosbie,  alias  Clench,  proposes  to  carry  off  William  III.,  v.  27-5J8. 

Cro»by,  Brass,  lord  mayor,  1771  ;  deciaes  a  lawsuit  n^iimt  an  oflicerof  the  House 
of  <'ommoii8,  who  ha^  arrested  a  printer  for  publishing  the  debates,  vi.  IStf  ; 
ordered  to  attend  before  the  bar  of  the  House  ;  committed  to  the  Tower,  13H  ; 
released,  137. 

Crowlerparliamentary  proceedings  against,  1751,  v.  577. 

Crown  Point  surprised  by  the  Americans,  M1\  vi.  170, 171. 

Cmsades,  the  first  preaching  of,  in  t095,  i.  254 ;  incentives  offered  for  prosecu- 
ting 254. 

Orusaaeiv,  progress  of  the  first,  i.  2u6-257 ;  ront  of  the  body  under  Peter  the  Her- 
mit and  Walter  tlie  PennileM,  257. 

Cuesta,  general  of  the  Spanish  army,  tH.  297 ;  his  temerity,  297 ;  forsakes  the 
charge  of  sick  and  wounded  left  him  by  Bonaparte,  299. 

Culleys.  they  reinvigorate  the  agriculture  of  Horthumberland,  vi.  ffi9. 

Onlloden,  description  of  the  moot  <xt,  t.  552  ;  battle  of.  April  16,  1746,  554  ;  bar- 
barons  treatment  of  the  wounded  after  tlie  battle,  606. 

CuUum,  sir  John,  describes  the  agricultural  Improvements  of  Suffolk,  vi.  302, 
308. 

'Cumberland,  itn  population,  products,  and  manufartnree,  iv.  416,  417. 

Ctimberlaml,  Henry  Predcrick,  duke  of,  Geo.  lll.'s  brother  j  lined  £10,000  on  a 
charge  of  oriminal  conversation  brought  by  lord  Gros^'cnor ;  accompanies  Mrs. 
Horton  to  Calais ;  there  marries  her ;  the  pair  are  forbidden  the  Court ;  the 
king's  disgust,  vi.  149;  from  these  circumstances  emanated  the  Uoyal  Marriage 
Act,  150. 

Cumberland,  William  Augustus,  duke  of,  second  son  of  Geoige  II. :  accompih 
mes  liid  fatlieV  at  the  battle  of  Dettingen  ;  comntands-the  £ihg(Iiih  left,  v.  491 ; 
conrniands  the  allied  armies  in  the  campfdgn  of  1745:  attacks  the  French' at 
Fontenoy,  May  11, 496;  forms  a  column :  its  extraordinaiy  march;  and  steady 
i-etrcat,  49.'y ;  marches  after  the  rebels,  631 ;  pursues  their  veti'eiUlng  army,  540  ; 

•  Invests  Carlisle,  Dec.  21 ;  it  capitulates-,  Dec.  30:  hU  hard  tenns  to  the  ffa^- 
son ;  mtmmonea  to  London  to  command  the  forces  agftiiist  -Hxe  Jireatehed 
French  invasion,  51.3,  544  ;  sent  back  to  Scotland  to  rctrfeT«  the  disasteraof 
Falkirk,  r»l7,  MH  ;  arrives  at  Fdinburgh.  Jan.  30, 1746,549;  tlie  elffbtofhlsarmy 
compels  th-j  Highlanders  to  fly  from  Stirling.  569 ;  arrives  at  Aberdeen,  551 ; 
advances  against  the  rebels,  April  8 ;  the  passage  of  the  Spey  ;  reaches  Naitn, 
551,  552 ;  a  night  attack  is  attempted  upon  his  camp ;  arl%'ances  against  the 
prince  on  Culuxlcn  Moor.  563 :  and  gains  a  victory  over  hfm,  April  1«,  654 ;  hin 
unpopularity,  55G  :  his  view  of  the  Kebcllion,  557  ;  anecdote  of  hii»  insolence, 
550;  commands  the  Britisli  at  the  defeat  at  Lauffeld,  1747,568,569;  Oeorge 
II.  desires  him  to  be  Regent,  5R0 ;  tirges  that  Pitt  and  Temple  be  tnmeil  out  of 
power,  vi.  25;  driven  out  of  Hanover  by  Richelieu;  and  the  capitulation  of 
Clostcr-Seven  is  agreed  to  between  them:  his  father's  anger,  by  whom  he  in 
Instilted,  36 ;  resigns  his  post  of  commander-in-chief,  30 ;  appoh'ited  to  nego- 
tiate with  Pttt  for  his  return  to  power,  W*. 

Cumberland,  duke  of,  Ernest  Augustus,  his  political  opinions,  vU.  323;  becomes 
king  of  Hanover,  1837,  viii.  230 ;  his  Intolerant  and  despotio  government,  230, 
231. 

Ounninghani.  Alexander,  description  of  the  Highlanders  by,  Iv.  489. 

Cunobolin,  state  of  Britain  during  the  period  of,  1.  21 ;  power  and  dominion  of, 
and  state  of  civilisation  in  the  reign  of,  26. 

Currency,    See  monev. 

Curwen,  M.P.  for  Carlisle ;  his  account  of  Bprke*a  intense  haired  to  Ftaneh  rev^ 
olutlonan' principles,  y|.  M6. 

Curwen  institutes  on  inquiry  into  thA  Poor  LawtrlBlB,  ^.  448^ '      . 
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Custom  Huu  «  JU^iidon,  built  bv  Wren,  t.  dM. 

Cuttt,  lonl,  hU  bravery  before  Miimur,  1686,  v.  18 ;  captain  of  the  Gnanla, » ; 
sent  on  befons  to  commenoe  the  attack  on  the  villa  .e  of  Blenhdn,  Aug.  13, 
1704,  HI ;  which  order  he  perfonna,  142 ;  takae  part  ia  the  final  etrugglei,  lit, 

Cymbellne.    See  Cunobelln, 

D. 

Daoger-sckvb  in  Burke's  speech,  1762,  t1.  666,  571. 

D'Alegre,  his  escape  from  tb«  Bastille,  1766,  vi.  479. 

D'AUegre,  marouls,  def stated  by  Marlborough,  and  USiBa  prisoner,  t.  167. 

Dahjniple,  sir  Hew. ;  raortitics^u  caused  by  his  being  appolntea  to  conu&and 
the  troops  in  Portugal,  vii.  27 1 ;  recalled  home,  275.        ^ 

Dalrymple,  sir  John,  one  of  the  commiitsionera  who  invented  William  with  the 
government,  iv.  488 ;  master  of  Stair;  8«cretar\' of  stale  for  Scotland;  onieis 
of,  to  Hill  and  Livingsione,  regardiug  the  rebel  chiefs,  541 ;  grud-^e  of,  agaiimt 
the  Mac  Donalds,  oi  Glencoe,  &12 ;  suspected  of  liavlng  a  "  black  de  Igu  " 
against  them,  613  ;  letters  of,  connected  with  the  Qlencoe  maasacre,  &4.'>,  ftM ;  is 
implicated,  by  tlie  commission  of  16d5,  as  the  original  cauKS  of  the  massacre 
651 ;  William  dismisses  him  from  his  office,  rv?2. 

Dalton,  John,  author  of  the  Atomic  theory,  viii.  621. 

Dammaree,  Daniel,  his  share  in  the  riots  of  1710,  v.  228 :  he  Is  tri.vl  for  high  trea- 
son, found  guilty,  but  subsequently  pardoned,  227 ;  oecomes  master  of  qoaeii 
Anne*8  barge,  328. 

Dompierre,  general,  commands  the  French  republican  army,  1793,  vll.  U; 
killed  in  an  attack  on  the  allied  forces,  May  8, 13. 

Dance,  arc])ttect  o<!  tlie  Mansion  House  and  Newgate,  vl.  381. 

Dane-gelt,  payments  of,  i.  175 ;  abolished  by  Edward  the  Confea:K>r,  189. 

Danes,  or  Korthmeu,  rava^ses  of,  i.  91. 

Danod  invade  Mercia,  a.d.  t<68,  i.  110 ;  again  in  870,  and  advance  to  En^t  Anglla. 
111,112;  obtain  possession  of  Mercia  and  Korthumbria,  116, 117  ;  massacre  of. 
In  England  in  1002, 177. 

Danton,  Q.  J.,  a  leauer  of  the  Cordeliers^  vl.  518  ;  calls  the  people  to  arms,  Aug. 
9, 1792, 638 ;  appointed  minister  of  justice,  6^0 ;  encouraoes  the  September  maa- 
aacrea,  616 ;  niotecta  Dumooriez  against  tiio  Jacobins,  690 ;  supports  the  eatab- 
Uahmeut  of  Uie  revolutionary  Kepublic.  601 ;  guillotined,  17d4,  vii.  31. 

Daiitxlc.  dttke  of,  the  Tyrolese  beat  him  back  from  their  territoi7,  vii.  290. 

D'Aroo,  count.  Bavarian  general ;  defeated  at  Schellenborg,  1704,  t.  137. 

Dardanelles,  Duckworth's  expedition  to  the,  1807,  vii.  263. 

D'Arganteaa  defeated  at  Montenotte,  1796,  by  Bonaparte,  vii.  66. 

Darien  Ccwpany.    See  African  aaid  Indian  Company- 

DaroMtadt,  prince  of,  assists  sir  G.  Rooke  in  his  expedition  against  Cadiz,  1^02,  t. 
116 ;  and  at  the  caoture  of  Gibraltar,  1704, 152  ;  remains  there  lu  command  of 
the  garrison,  IHH  ;  ne  is  be^ieged  by  the  Spaniards,  and  makeii  a  succesaf ul  r&> 
■laaace,  16  i ;  joins  Peterborough,  1706 ;  urges  the  plan  of  besiegtug  Barceloua ; 
quarrels  witn  Peterbomugh,  166 ;  assists  Peterborough  in  surimaing  Moiit- 
jooioh,  hut  ia  killed  lu  the  attack,  166, 167. 

Daniloy.    Sea  Mary  of  Scotland. 

Dartmouth.  William  Legge.  loid ;  secretary  of  atate,  1710,  ▼.  236  :  disauadea,  on- 
sncacasf  ully,  Anne  from  making  twelve  new  peers,  257. 

Dartmouth,  lord ;  colonial  secretary,  1778,  vi-  loG  ;  privy  sesl,  1776, 180. 

liarwin,  Erasmus,  curious  diaracter  of  his  poems,  resulting  from  his  combintug 
science  wiUi  poetry,  vii.  504. 

Das  Minas,  a  Portuguese  general,  defeated  at  Almauaar,  1707.  v.  194. 

D'Aubach,  general,  abaiulonH  I'reves  and  Saarbnich,  1706,  v.  165. 

Dann,  roaranal  of  the  Austrian  army;  advav.rf*  to  relieve  Prague,  vl.  36;co> 
operates  with  Loudoun  in  surprising  Frederick,  ^i). 

D'Auverquerque,  a  friend  of  William  III.,  iv.  461 ;  his  conduct  at  Steinkirk,  667, 
569 :  Joins  Marlborough  with  bis  army,  1705,  v.  1C7  ;  makes  a  feint  atUi'k  ^u  the 
weak  portion  of  the  French  lines,  v.- 167  ;  leads  the  Dutch  cavalry  at  the  battle 
of  liamllies,  1706, 173 ;  dlea,  1708.  210. 

Davies,  Rowland,  chaplain  in  the  army;  a  bet  of  his  illustrative  of  the  gambling 
spirit  of  the  age,  iv.  608  ;  quotations  from,  ill.tstrative  of  WiUiam's  eampalga 
in  Ireland,  1690,  508,  609,  611,  612,  516,  522. 

Davoust,  L.  N.,  enters  Berlin,  Dec,  25,  1806,  vii.  245. 

T>»v7,  sir  Humphry,  invents  the  safety  lamp,  1815,  vlL  621. 

Dawson,  Jamea,  executed  July,  1746^  t.  660. 

Dean  Forest  destroyed  to  make  charcoal  for  smelting  iron,  iv.  395. 

Deane,  Silas,  the  i|[jperiaaa  agfnt  ^t  Paris,  1776,  vt  164;  appointed  to  maka  S 
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treaty  of  ■llUnco  with  Frmnce,  192 ;  bis  Rb«re  In  promoting  iuceikLiaritm  in 
England,  193, 194. 

Decrn,  admiral,  minister  of  marine ;  persnadee  Napoleon  to  postpone  the  in- 
vasion of  England,  18W,  rii.  206. 

Deccan.  nizam  of  tho,  concludef*  an  alliance  with  Cornwallls,  vi.  574 ;  his  contliv 
gent  to  the  English  army,  \i\.  129 :  oedc-slils  MrBoit)  territory  for  British  aid  and 
protection,  218 ;  his  territories  dcnrastate<^by  the  Findarees,  C25. 

declaratory  hill  passed.  17C6,  vi.  04. 

I>ec]aratory,  Indian  Mil.  passed,  1788,  vi.  ZTJ. 

Declaration  of  Independence.    See  American  Declaration  of  independence. 

Declaration  of  Tilnite.    See  Pilnltz. 

Decla-  ation  of  Itights,  twice  brought  forward  by  Grattan,  vi.  275. 

Dee,  Dr.  John,  in  troable  for  casting  the  nauvities  of  queen  Mary  and  tha 
princess  Elizabeth,  ii.  630. 

Defoe's  (Daniel)  **  Journal  of  the  Plague  Year,"  notice  of,  Iv.  167,  s<  aeq. ;  his  ac- 
count of  the  effect  of  shutting  up  the  exchequer  in  1671,  21ft;  reason  given  by, 
why  the  dissenters  opposed  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  220;  statement 
of,  that  the  persecution  of  the  dissenter  arose  from  pt>litical,  not  religious, 
motives,  2M ;  hfs  account  of  the  excitement  produced  bv  the  popish  plot  in  1678, 
239 ;  joins  the  insurrection  of  the  dulie  of  Monmotith  in  16f0,  808  ;  liie  opinion 
of  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  S42 ;  remarks  on  Biistol  by,  SCO ;  opinion, 
of,  (>n  the  bills  in  the  northern  counties  of  England,  392 ;  description  of  Bath 
by,  393;  London  glass-houses  used  by  vagrants  for  lodging  in,  supported  by  ttie 
Qtatement  of  his  '*  Colonel  Jack,*'  403 :  etoelcing  weavuig  noticed  to  be  very  es^ 
tensively  practised  by.  403;  the  Lincolnshire  ferns  noticed  by,  406;  account  of 
Manchester  by,  410 :  salmon  referred  to  by,  417 ;  account  of  og.  icultural  coan- 
ties  referred  to  bv,  420 ;  opposes  the  diamn,  v.  4&:  probably  the  at:(hor  of  4 he 
Le^on  Memorisil,  100 ;  stir  caused  by  his  pftmnnfet  on  **Tlie  Shortest  Way 

with  Dissenters,"  119 "" '  ■'        

and  pilloried  at  the 

publishes  his  "Hymn 

1704,  126;  his  prejudiced  remarks  against  maypoles,  13r>;  CsrletoiVs  Memoin* 

erroneously  ascribed  to,  IW ;  his  *'  Review  "  appeared,  17«M :  its  character  and 

aim,  282 ;  his  honesty  and  Independe^tce,  295 ;  his  power  of  personifying  his 

characters,  3^;  the  main  principle  of  his  writings,  :iVi. 

De  Grasse  lands  a  large  force  at  James  Town,  vi.  260 ;  his  engagement  with  sir 
S.  Hood,  1781,  261 ;  defeated  by  Koduey,  1782 ;  surrenders  himself  a  prisoner, 
261-268. 

De  la  Place,  captain,  commanded  the  garrison  at  Ticonderoga ;  surrenders  tfat 
fort,  May  10, 1775,  vi.  170. 

Delacroix,  French  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  considers  the  Khlne  the  boundary 
of  France,  vil.  70. 

De  U  Rue  gives  Portland  warning  of  the  assassination  plot,  t.  30. 

De  Lannay.   See  Launay. 

Delaval,  admiral,  his  conduct  In  the  battle  of  La  Hogue,  ir.  062-668. 

Delhi  taken  1^  the  BritlBh.vU.  221.  • 

Demerara  retaken  from  the  French,  vi.  26t>- 

Democrats,  an  American  political  party;  its  contests,  leaden,  and  vicistltudfla^ 
▼ii.  363, 364,  875.  * 

Dendermonde  surrendered  to  Marlborough,  Sept.  5, 1T06,  v.  174. 

Denham,  sir  John,  thepoet ;  surveyor  general,  v,  834. 

Denia  captured  by  the  English.  1709,  v.  166 ;  besieged,  1708, 156. 

Denman,  sir  Thomas,  eounsel  for  tho  Derbyshire  insurrectionists,  181T ;  his 
opinion  of  Brandreth,  vii.  460  ;  appointt'd  queen's  solicitor-general,  1820, 581 : 
the  conferences,  in  which  he  took  part,  for  averting  public  proceedings  against 
the  Queen,  fall  in  their  ol^ect,  664,  6C6 :  boldness  of  his  >umminf;-up  speech  at 
the  queen's  trial,  6<U) ;  attorney-general  in  the  Grey  ministry,  viii.  G7 ;  supports 
the  bill  for  allowing  counsel  to  prisoners,  1^9. 

Denmark,  George  of.    See  Georgo  of  Denmark. 

Dennewitz,  battle  of,  Sent.  6,  1813,  vll.  348,  349. 

Dennis,  John,  his  rage  at  Pope's  satire,  r.  320. 

DennonviUe  persuades  Blansac  to  f^urrender  to  Marlborough,  v.  146. 

De  Pontis,  French  admiral,  inability  of,  to  take  Gibraltar,  1704,  v.  163. 

De  Pr6ey,  his  def Ruce  of  Lvon,  and  e8ca*>e,  1793,  vii.  17, 18. 

Derby,  carl  of  (E.  G.  S.  "Stanley^,  chief  secretary  for  Ireland.  1R30,  vlii.  67; 
speaks  in  favour  of  reform,  75;hif»  hpetile  speeches  against  O'Connell,  M03, 
128, 129,  IM,  133 ;  liis  hostility  with  the  agitators  l>ecomin{?  so  personal,  he  ex- 
changes his  VAfh  secretiirysliip  for  that  of  the  colonies,  isr>  •  resists  tho  appro- 
priation of  funds  to  be  sanctioned  bv  the  Irish  Church  Reform  Bill,  i:r7,  138 ; 
tesolutions  pi^Opofted  by,  for  abnifshiing' slavery  in  Britfsli  coloaies,  130,  140  { 
debates  on,  and  progress  of  the  bill  for  this  purpose ;  it  becomes  law,  140, 141 ; 
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retUlpis  hi4  ■eore'.Aryi»blp,  1834, 160;  decUueti  ioiiiiuji  Feel's  minisitry,  170  ; 

part  in  the  debate  on  the  8Uf[:ar  duties.  27.'),  274. 
Derbythire,  silk  trade  and  lead  mines  of,  Iv.  406, 406 
Derbyshire,  lnBurrec;tlou  of,  1817,  vil.  4G2. 

Derwentwater,  J.  Ratcliffe,  earl  of,  joins  the  pretender's  amiY*  1715,  v.  371 ;  im- 
peached of  liii^h  t:eason  by  Mr.  T^ohmere  ;  iio  is  trie<l  aiid  fo  md  fniilty,  3R1  ; 

his  wife  implores  the  king  to  pardon  him,  381 ;  be  is  executed  on  Tower  Hill, 

FcU.  24,  1710,  >2.  • 

Desaix  present  at  the  battle  of  the  Pyrandda,  17!)8   vii.  90  ;  killed  at  KaraiigOi, 

1>^00,  149. 
Des^ze,  counsel  for  Ix)ui8  XVI.;  condurt»»  his  defence,  vi.  567. 
Desmoulins,  Camillie.  calls  the  Parisian  mob  to  arms,  178n.  vi.  478. 
Despard.  coloii«l  K.  M.,  execution  of,  and  accomplices,  for  treason  against  tli* 

king,  Feb.  21,  lsn.l.  vii.  17!». 
Desperz,  his  acooint  of  the  de-Mmction  of  the  Frendi  annv,  1812.  vii.  342. 
D'Estaing,  admiral  of  the  French  ilect ;  lu;«  taraiwugn  of  1778,  vi.  213. 
Detroit  capture<l  by  the  AmericauH,  1812,  vii.  .170. 
Dettingen,  battle  of,  June  27,  174;),  v.  4!>1 ;  note  on.  GOl. 
I>euxponts,  count  de,  jircsent  at  ('omwallis's  surrender,  17ri,  vi.  253. 
j>evonshire,  Georgiana,  duchosH  of,  her  iutere.st  in  Fox's  election,  vi.  440. 
J)evonshire,  ag.iculture  in  ;  Dartmoor,  vi.  .^.M. 
De  Winter,  Dntch  a<lmiial ;  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  a'  \hQ  battle  oS  Cam- 

peM'own,  Oct.  11,  17H7,  vii.  Oa. 
De  Witt,  John,  concludes  the  Triule  Alliance  witli  Tempi'?  l:i  16Cft.  20G ;  chief 

administrator  of  Holland  on  tne  Freuch  invasion  In  1G72,  217 ;  he  and  liia 

brother  murdered  by  the  mob,  217. 
IXHarrach,  count,  Austrian  ambassador  at  Spain  ;  anecdote  of,  r.  93. 
Dhvleep  Slug  rostoroil  to  power  by  the  British,  viii.  406. 
Dickens,  Cliarles,  volumiuousuess  and  character  of  his  writings,  viii.  200, 317, 

821. 
Dickinson,  John,  opposes  the  Revenue  aet.  vi.  12^. 
Dickson,  sergeant.  Jiis  capture  of  Mauchester,  1745,  v.  528. 
Dieppe,  bombanle<l,  1601,  iv.  592, 
Dillon,  panic  of  Ids  trooi^s,  vi.  533. 

Dinners,  stylo  of,  early  part  of  the  18th  century,  v.  300,  310. 
Diocletian,  persecution  of  Christiuns  in  Brltiau  by,  1.  61. 
Dion  Cassluf,  relation  of  the  dii*covery  of  Briiian'bein-r  nn  ii^land,  I.  41. 
Disraeli,  Benjamin,  his  acrimonious 'remarks  on  hir  R.  rctl,  vltl.  C60-2f 2,  rr^ 

3"vi  3Wi 
disruption,  the,  in  the  Scotch  Church,  1843,  viii,  .♦»!,  a'>2. 
Dtsseqtim^  qt  murderers,  law  passed  lor  th&  1752,  v.  581;  subsequently  repealed, 

581. 
Dissenters,  the  sacramental  test  remains  in  force  against.  1683,  iv.  4C7;  Toletatloii 

act  for,  passed,  4U7, 408  ;  8ocieti<  s  for  the  rerormanon  of  manners  en.  ouiuged  hi 

the.  after  the  revolution,  v.  47  j  feud  l>etwecn  the  Church  ajid,  17C2, 117,  IIH,  1l;>'; 

Defoe's  pamphlet  on  "  the  shortest  way  wjlh  the,**  168, 16.1 ;  they  joiii  the  whi* 

political  party,  1G8,  169 ;  riots  ngainst,  1715,  V.  364, 365 ;  toleration  measures  for 

tiUe-reliei  of,  proposed,  1718, 401;  they  design  a  project  tot  6btafnlug  the  repeal 
***df  fli'e  C<R-poration'  '&nd  Test  &ct6 ;  Walpble  by  i  manoeuvre  masses  the  attempt 

futile ;  they  obtain  partial  relief  occasionaily  from  the  ludemuity  SiCt ;  Uiey 

obtain  the  repeal  they  sought  for,  1828, 4.15, 43i3  ;'theY  agitate  tot  the  repeal  of 

the  Test  act,  1790,  vi.408;  clamour  mised  againat  the,  50:; ;  tlie  Blnnini^ham 

riots  chietiy  directed  against  the,  507, 510 ;  bill  for  regulating  the  maniage  of, 

1836,  viii,  192. 193. 
poddington,  6.  B.,  his  share  in  the  quarrel  between  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 

Qeorge  U.,  17r>6,  v.  4^2  ;  treasurer  of  the  navy  ;  resigned.  579 ;  promises  of  offices 
.  from  the  Prince  of  Wales,  579,  580 :  intrigues  with  Bute  against  Pitt  and  Ids 

ministrv,  vi.  6-') :  rejoices  at  Pitt's  fall,  62. 
Doehla,  d.  C,  his   account  of  the  surrender  of  the  Ameiican  army,  1781,  vi. 

253,254. 
Dolben,  M.P.  for  Liskeard,  complains  of  the  dangerous  nature  of  Sachererel's 

sermons,  1710,  v.  2 17,  218. 
Domesday  Boole  of  1085,  account  of,  i.  232  ;  classes  of  the  people  »hown  by,  233 ; 

Industry  of  the  country,  tenui-e  of  lands,  and  extent  of  forCBts,  shown  by,  23.J ; 

tlia  New  Forest.  2.3.'^ :  gardens  and  vineyards  shown  to  exist  by,  236 ;  miU^ 

mines,  salt-works,  and  lisheries  noticed  by,  2:i6>  237;  condition  of  the  people  in 

cities  and  bntghs  shown  by,  237,  2ri*,  239  ;  iiumWr  of  manors  held  by  Konnans 

in,  2.39. 240 ;  Norman  castles  euumerat<id  by,  239^  210 ;  number  of  chnrches  noticed 

by.  2U. 
Domestic  architeetv*  of  the  flfe«uih  century,  IL  87 ;  conauxcptlDn  of  timber  in* 

§8. 
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UMilnlea  eaptnnd  by  the  EngUah,  1761»  tI.  «0 ;  br  tfaeFftncb.  177B.  318 ;  leetofed 
to  the  English,  1782.  290. 

Doiiawert.    See  Scheilenberg. 

Doiilngton  Castle  built  br  Wilklns,  vii.  635. 

Honoopetr  captaixHl  bv  ur  A.  Campbell,  1825,  rii.  630. 

Porlo  builUiiiffH,  vii.  B35> 

Dorset,  Lionel  Cranfleld,  earl  of ;  Lord  Chainber1ain»  ir.  461 ;  implicated  in  the 
Pre  ton  plot  of  1601,  6.'<3. 

Dorsetsfaive,  agricQittural  improvements  in  ;  land  enclosed ;  wretched  state  of  it% 
peaKAiUrr,  ti.  321 ;  and  agricultural  labourers,  yiii.  222,  2*^3. 

lyQrvilliers,  eoane ;  commands  the  French  fleet ;  engMes  the  English  off  Ushant, 
ms.  VI,  214. 

Dost  Mahomed  Khan,  the  usurping;  ruler  of  Afghanistan,  riil.  280 ;  estranges 
himself  from  the  British  government,  who  declare  war  against  him,  287,  288 ; 
and  drive  him  from  the  kingdom ;  gains  a  battle  over  British  troops ;  surrenders 
himself  prisoner  to  the  British,  280,  201 ;  released  and  returned  to  his  sover^ 
eignty,  299. 

Douay,  surrender  of,  to  the  aUie!(,  1710,  v.  2^. 

Douglas  exposes  the  perils  ot  sending  a  Scotch  colony  to  Darien,  v.  Gl> 

Dover,  Koihan  liipMhouse  at.  i.  28. 

Dover  Castle,  ancient  chapel  in.  doubtful  statement  of  its  having  been  built  by 

'..Kin«c  Lucius,  i.  63  ;  taken  by  the  Konna  •,211. 

Dowule,  Cantain,  his  gallantry  at  Plattsbur,'?,  1814,  vii.  370. 

Downing  Collciro,  Cambridge,  built  by  Wilkins,  vii.  r>oo. 

Dtake,  sir  Francis,  naval  successes  of,  in  lo85,  ill.  104  :  sucoessiul  expedition  ot, 
to  Cadtis,  to  foil  the  purposed  invasion  by  Spain,  ir8  ;  Plymouth  supplied  with 
water  by,  139  ;  early  exploits  of.  143  ;  sails  with  the  fleet  from  Plymouth  on 
July  10,  to  meet  the  Armada,  15'2  :  captures  a  valuable  galleon,  l.ji3  ;  attacks 
the  Spanish  fleet  with  flre-shii>s  in  Calais  roads,  157  ;  pnrsirs  the  scattered 
dilps  after  the  flght  off  Gmvellnes,  157. 158  ;  his  despatch  to  Wnlsuigham,  168; 
asslsta  in  the  de-truction  of  ttie  Armada  in  action  and  in  its  flighti  160;  with  sir 
John  Norrit,  heads  an  expedition  to  seat  don  Antonio  on  the  throne  of  Portugal, 
161 ;  takes  Corunna,  falls  at  Lisbon,  bnt  takes  nnd  bums  Ti^o,  163 ;  with  sir 

-  John  HAwkina,  sails  in  1596  to  attack  the  Spaniards  in  South  America,  but 
fails,  and  dies,  102. 

Drake,  the  English  minister  at  Bavaria  ;  intrigues  with  France,  vii.  193. 

Drama,  state  of,  in.  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  ill.  182  ;  made  an  instrument  of  for 

.  attacking  the  Puritans,  183 ;  the  early  Elizabethan,  2S9 ;  Marlowe.  Peele,  Qreene, 
Ac,  229;  characteristics  of  Shakt<pere,  232  ;  Frynne's  "  Uistrio-Msstir,"  a 
Tlolent  attack  on  Stage  Plays,  S53  ;  suppoit  given  to,  by  the  four  Iims  of 
Court,  335 ;  character  of  the  Knglisl)  drama,  temp.  Charles  I .,  366 ;  deteriorated 
in  morals  from  that  of  Elisabeth,  366 ;  the  ptayhous^s  shut  up  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Civil  War  in  1642,  by  the  influence  of  the  Puritans,  440  ;  degraded 
condition  of,  during  the  time  of  Charles  IX. ,  i  v.  1 02 ;  licentiousness  of,  end  of  17th 
centnry  ;  an  order  issued  in  1697  to  snppi-e«B  it,  v.  48;  stage  esllmato  ot  the 
female  chai'acter  in  the  be^nning  of  the  18th  century,  300  ;  Steele's  relish  for 
the  drama,  :tOI ;  he  notices  several  plays,  .301 :  popularity  of  puppet  ^how8  and 
Italian  operas,  306 ;  the  stage  becomes  political,  4C6 ;  the  act  for  licensing  plays, 
by  which  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  interference  with  theatrical  representations 
was  lecalised,  401 ;  improved  moral  state  of  the  theatre,  1774,  vi.  400,  401 ;  publio 
taste  mrected  by  Garrick,  400  ;  Oarrick's  acting,  401. 

Drsipier.    See  Swift,  v.  421-423. 

Dresden,  peace  of,  Dec.  25, 1785,  v.  602  ;  taken  by  Frederick,  1756  (-  he  spares  the 
art  sperimeus,  vi.  19  ;  batUes  of,  Aug.  24,  20,  and  27, 1813,  vii.  ai8. 

Dress.    See  Costume. 

Drfaiklng  In  the  fU-st  half  uf  the  18th  century,  v.  309. 

Drouet  aids  the  French  royal  family  in  attempting  to  escape  from  France,  1791, 
Ti.  616. 

Druidical  sacrifices,  i.  23  ;  punishment  of  offenders,  25. 

Dmidism,  Caesar's  statement  that  it  was  originated  iu  Britain,  i.  16  ;  the  systnn 
of,  as  described  by  Cassar,  17. 

Drummond,  captain,  his  supposed  murder,  1705,  v.  178. 

Dmmn^ond,  Pbel's  private  secretary  ;   shot  by  mistake  instead  of  sir  R.  Peel, 

■  vttl.d47. 

Drummond,  Andrew,  a  London  banker  ;  suspected  of  favouring  tho  Pretender  ; 

.  examined  by  Govpmmant ;  fomtid  innocent ;  contldenco  in  hin\  restored  ;  be« 
ooniM  the  royal  Danker,  ▼.  530, 637. 

Drummond,  Ceorge,  urges  a  vigorous  resistance  to  the  Pretender,  1745.  t.  610. 

DnimmoDdt  Jamea,  Joins  the  Jmtender's  son  ;  Is  bv  him  created  duke  of  Perth, 
1745,  V.  509 ;  hai  digefwcaa  with  Lord  Murray^  ii^H  j  escapes  from  Scotland, 


rm  ;  dMUih  of.  63f  ;  Bklniil^^f  with  the  dotteVry  'P«otA«  'oh  tl>«  ntxelit;  Ml't 

auwiUiiiffuestt  to  fortMke  bU  men,  542. 

Drummona.  lor«l  John,  faiJB  In  siezlng  Edinbuivh  Castle,  1716,  t.  369 ;  gnarda  tM 
paasaga  ox  Uie  Spey;  falls  back  on  Cuuiberlaud'n  app.oach,  1746, 66L 

Drumiiioud,  William,  \bcouiit  Strathallivn.  coinin:miU  the  Stuart  force  at  Pertly 
V.  026  ;  created  discount.  1711  ;  taken  prisoner  at  SlieTiffAair,  1715,  S  6  ;  killed 
at  Cullodeu,  April  16, 1746,  S37  ;  commands  the  Uig:hlauden  at  Sheriffmoir,  MS. 

Drumossie.    See  (.'uUoilen. 

Drydu*^.,  'ohn,  p  o  luces  cis  **  AlMalom  and  Achltopbel,"  praparatory  to  thft 
indictment  of  Shaft;  sbu.v  for  high  treason,  iv.  276  ;  a&d  nis  poem  of  **  Hm 
Medal/'  after  tli '  bill  liad  been  thrown  oat  by  the  foand  jarj,  277  ;  publishes 
his  "  Hind  and  Panther,"  in  1687,  348  ;  bust  of,  by  Scheemakers,  Wesminater 
Abbey,  v.  346. 

Duboi8^;ranc(^,  supercedes  Kellermanii  in  his  command.  tU.  17. 

Dn  Clialla,  persecutor  of  the  Cevcnnes  Protestants,  y.  120. 

Duckworth,  sir  rT.  T.  ;  vice-odmirftl  of  the  white;  knight  of  the  Bath,  ▼!!.  2S3» 
254  ;  failure  of  his  expedition  to  the  Dardanelles,  254. 

Ducos,  a  member  of  thn  French  Directory,  xit.  135  ;  consul,  1799, 187. 

Dudley,  lord,  introduces  the  stneltlnt;  of'irou  with  cool.  It.  306L 

Dudley  and  Ward,  viscount,  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Alfalrain  the  Canning 
mlnf^ry,  ril.  618  ;  one  of  the  Wellington  ministry,  18ZR,  vlii.  in  ;  resigns,  being 
succeed.'d  in  his  Hecretarysbip  by  the  earl  of  Abeideen,  25  ;  his  speech  on.  the 
Reform  Bill,  18.31,^5. 

guelling,  prevalence  of,  first  half  of  18th  century,  v.  310. 
CigommleT,  replaces  Carteaux  in  the  command  of  the  army  before  Toulon,  ITtS* 
Tli.  22. 

Dnlwicli  gallery  of  pictures,  vii.  543. 

Dumont,  Antliony,  his  part  In  QrandTal's  plot  against  William  III.,  1692,  It. 
565,568. 

Dumont.  his  remarks  on  the  Declaration  of  the  Rl^ts  of  Man,  and  ttie  aboUdon 
of  feudal  rights,  ri.  48-1 ;  on  Mirabeau,  503, 604  ;  on  the  French  eonstitatiott  of 
1791,  616  ;  his  vl^it  to  England,  1791-1792,  522,  623  ;  remazkfl  on  the  September 
massacres.  1792,  54H. 

Dumoirtex,  C.  F.,  minister  of  Foteign  Affairs,  1792,  ▼!.  631 ;  advoeatee  war  against 
Austria  ;  plans  the  campaign,  632  ;  advises  the  dismissal  of  Holland,  6it3  ;  op- 
poses the  duke  of  Brunswica,  649 :  concludes  a  secret  agreement  with  him,  BBO  l 
the  Austriaiis  raise  the  siege  of  Lille  on  his  approach  ;  ho  gains  the  battle  of 
Jemappes,  Nov.  6,  561  ;  the  Austrians  retreat  before  him;  enters  Antwerp,  Not. 
30.  552.  5«9  ;  marches  into  Holland  ;  hatred  of,  by  the  Jacobins  ;  takes  Breda, 
Kiunuort,  Gertraydenberg ;  is  defeated  at  Neerwinden.  March  18, 1703, 090 ; 
deserts  the  Convention  ;  makes  overtures  to  join  the  prince  of  Ck>bnig  in  re^ea- 
tal/lUhing  the  constitutional  monarchy  ;  his  army  forsakes  him  ;  lives  an  exUe 
In  England  till  1823,  591. 

Duncan,  Adam,  admiral,  deserted  by  several  of  his  ships  in  the  blockade  of  the 
Texel,  vii  ^  ;  stratagems  for  dec'^iving  the  Dutch.  93  ;  sights  the  enemy  on 
Oct.    I,  1797.  and  gives  them  a  signal  drf  at  in  theBattleof  Camperdown,92,i8. 

Duncan,  Rev.>H.,  estublished  a  savings  bank  at  Rnthwell,  1810,  vii.  446. 

Ditncannon,  viscount,  helps  to  prepare  the  Reform  bill,  vUi.  70  ;  lord  priTy  seal ; 
flret  commissioner  of  the  land  revenue,  203, 

Duncanson,  major,  liis  share  in  the  Olencoe  massacres.  It.  6-17. 

Duncombe.  Thomas,  his  motion  for  hearing  the  petitioners  on  presenting  the 


People's  Charter  rejected,  viii.  342. 
»\in(las.    Sett^MelviUe,  loixi. 
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Dundns,  sir  David,  conimaiids  the  allied  troops  at  Toulon,  1793,  ril  22  ;  second  in 
comraa:ul  of  the  troops  In  Holland^  50  ;  takes  part  in  the  Biitidi  expedition  to 
Holl'intl,  179»,  138  ;  commandeivtivchlef,  Marcn  1^  1809,  291 ;  dlscoarages  the 
expedtflon  to  Walcheren,  291. 

Dundee,  viscount,  wishes  to  make  a  compromise  with  William  III.,  iv.  486  :  the 
king  refuses  to  do  ho,  and  upon  the  ronveiition  giving  an  order  fo  arrest  Dun- 
dee, he  esoapen  and  raises  the  clans,  480  ;  meeting  general  Mackay,  at  the  pan 
of  Killiecrankie,  he  there  defeats  lilm,  492  ;  but  falls  in  the  hoar  of  victory, 
July  27tb,  loao,  and  vvith  him  ihe  causo  of  James  II.,  492, 403. 

Dundonald,  earl  of,  Iftrd  Cochrane  ;  his  account  of  the  state  of  the  navy,  17BV 
vii.  40.  41  ;  his  opinion  of  Nelson,  164 ;   M.P.  for  Westminster.  1809  ;  hla  enter- 
prise In  the  Alx  roads,  April  11,  vii.  283. 

Dunkirk  taken  bv  the  French  under  Turenne  and  the  Bngllah  under  Lockhart, 
in  ia')8,  and  delivered  to  the  English,  iv.  100  ;  sold  by  CTharlA  II.  to  the  Franeh 
in  ]0f;2,  160  ;  failure  oT  the  EngMnh  to  take,  17^  tii.  15. 

Dunning  holds  aloof  in  the  proceedim^  against  wilkea,  1769,  vi.  107  ;  his  motloa 
•on  tl>e'fnf!nenoeof  t^  orewn  290»  w  j  peasioA  gmnlfed  toi  168. 

Dunatan,  St.,  early  life  and  rise  r«.,  i.  153  ;  becomes  the  chief  adviaer  d  Bdred 


UM ;  enlosow  cAUbaogr  <m  tbe  decgy,  and  renden  the  natioiud  chnrch  mors 
KomLtlit  1&4  >  outrage  of,  at  the  coronation  fea«t  of  Kdwy,  106 ;  banishment  of, 
15T  ;  miracles  attributed  to,  160  ;  chief  minister  during  the  reign  of  Edgar, 
Hi  ;  state  ot  the  church  at  the  time  of,  162,  et  seq.;  alterations  ettected  in,  oy, 
104  ;  reforms  effected  by,  165  :  despotic  but  vigorous  government  of.  168  ;  arbi- 
trary power  of,  169  ;  disputation  with  bishop  Beomhe Im  at  Calne,  and  asserted 
mirac  e,  170  ;  crowns  aiid  cunes  Ethelred.  172, dies  in  988, 173. 

Duuwal  o,  king,  formation  of  roads  in  Britain  by.  i.  21. 

Papln  si'^its  the  protest  agidnst  the  royal  proceeaiugs  against  the  Frendbi  press 

_^l830,Tiii.48. 

Dupleix,  Joseph  ;  governor  of  Pondicherry,  v.  093  ;  aids  the  nlzam  of  theDeccau, 
503 ;  he  is  compelled  to  give  way  before  Clive,  0Ob. 

Dupont,  a  French  general,  defeated  at  Baylen,  by  Castanos,  rii.  272. 

Durand.  col.,  commands  the  garrison  at  Carlysle  Castle,  v.  529. 

Durham  Cathedrnl,  foundation  of,  !•  2^5. 

Durham,  low  state  of  agriculture  in,  1700-1800  ;  famous  for  its  breed  of  cattle, 
vi.  329. 

Durham,  earl  of ;  lord  priry  seal,  1830,  tIIL  67  ;  helps  to  prepare  the  Reform 
bill,  70  ;  hostile  speeches  of,  agiunst  lord  Brougham,  1834,  l65  ;  appointed  loi^ 
high  commissioner  for  apMasing  tlie  Canadian  grievances,  234 ;  Ids  govern- 
ment and  policy,  235,  236  ;  lortl  Brougham*B  attach  on  his  measures  causes  him 
to  resign,  236  ;  dies  broken-hearted  ;  nis  report  on  the  affairs  of  British  Nortih 
America,  230. 

p*Us8on ,  a  French  general,  surrenders  Galwa^,  1691,  iv.  S30. 

^  ■         '■     -     -  .   .     -^    war  with  England 

-  ffl,24; 
d«  08  * 
war  of,  with  Oharles  11.  in  16ii5, 161 ;  sea-fight  off  Lowestoffe,  164, 173 ;  De  Ruy- 
ter's  fight  of  four  days  a^jainst  Monk,  175  ;  their  coasts  ravaged,  17m  ;  their  fleet 
enters  the  Medwav,  burns  the  «hips  tliero,  and  blockades  London,  in  June, 
1667,  194  ;  defeat^^ain  Southwold  Bay  by  the  duke  of  York,  216. 

Dwyer  reveals  the  Cato-street  conspiracy  to  the  home  office,  vll.  556. 

Drer,  John,  his  poem  of  the  "  Fleece  ''referred  to,  giving  an  account  of  a  wearer's 
labours,  iv.  387  ;  other  quotations  from,  vi.  344,  S40. 

Ejlbtbquake  At  Lisbon,  1755,  Nov.  2S,  ▼.  602. 

Earthenware,  the  Staftordsbire  potteries  tlio  chief  seat  of  the  trade,  iv.'tOl ;  state 
of  the  trade  att^e  beginning  of  Uie  18th  century,  1774,  and  1807,  vi.  356  ;  chiefly 
promoted  by  Werlgw<x)d  and  Cooks  worthy,  35(». 

Bast  India  Company,  charters  granted  for  the  incorporation  of,  ill.  290  ;  first 
English  factory  at  Surat  founde  I  in  1612,280;  a  new  company  is  established, 
ftnd  called  "  The  Knjlish  Com  >any,"  16J»,  v.  41 ;  tha  two  are  amalgamated  four 
▼ears  afterwards,  45 ;  siezee  a  vessel  belonging  to  the  Darieu  (African  and  Indian) 
Company,  177, 178  ;  retros{>ect  or  tlieir  affairs  In  India,  1745, 592-59G ;  the  French 
Company  becomes  their  rival,  and  attack  Madras,  1746,  592, 593  ;  and  nearh 
undermine  tho  English  power ;  Clive  enters  the  army,  50J ;  organizes  an  attack 
upon  Arcot,  whirh  he  takes ;  ho  is  besieged  by  rajah  Sahib,  5.^  ;  who  relinquishes 
the  siege,  59.'> ;  Clive  takes  Xrichinopoly  in  conjunction  with  malor  Lawience ; 
hostilitiej  suspended,  595  ;  Pitt  institutes  an  Inquiry  into  their  affairs,  vi.  100  ; 
their  pecuniary  nfTalrs  in  disorder  ;  they  petition  parliament  for  a  loan  of  a 
million  and  a  half  ;  a  committee  appointed  to  inquire  Into  their  affairs,  152  ; 
the  dii'^ectoni  quarrel  ;  things  go  to  ruin  ;  matters  mended  by  Clive's  Judicious 
measures,  153 ;  their  rotten  financial  position,  154 ;  the  Regulation  Act ; 
Warren  Hastings,  first  governor-general ;  allowed  to  export  teas  free  of  duty  to 
the  American  colonies.  101 ;  Clavering,  Monsell,  ^id  Francis  appointed  mem- 
bers of  the  council,  1774, 420  ;  Fox  proposos  tlmt  the  authority  of,  be  t:an8ferred 
to  a  boa  d  of  oommisKlonei-s,  442 ;  they  refuse  to  l)ear  the  expeiises  of  sending 
troops  to  India  ;  they  are  compelled  to  do  po  by  the  passing  of  Pitt's  Declara- 
torv  bill,  573  ;  iiqoiry  made  into  their  affairs  by  the  House  of  Commons,  1813  ; 
which  results  in  several  important  measure :,  Til.  623  ;  renewal  of  their  charter 
for  twenty  ye  irs  ;  important  alterations  in  the  charter  provisions  ;  ceasss  to  be 
aeommercial  Co:npany,  1831,  viil.  148  ;  its  trade  with  China  aboUbhed;  effects 
of  the  abolition,  278, 279. 

East  India  Ho'ise  dasigned  by  Holland,  vii.  031. 

Baat  Iiidiei«,  Thomas  Corjut's  account  of  the  cottntor,  til.  281 ;  embassy  of  Sir 
Thomas  Boe  to  Agra,  1615-19, 282;  his  account  of  ihs^ogul  rulen  of  Hindostan, 
U2 ;  ooDtrasted  with  the  present  state,  284. 
'--^•->,sirC.,Plvt^i*i«jS:aRC!l«m,18lJ5,.Wl.l06.     . 
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Ebriagton.  M.  P.  for  Devonslilrei  moves  that  the  principles  of  the  refected  B»> 

form  hill  be  not  given  up,  yIU.  t>8  ;  mores  that  the  king  be  imploreU  to  call  a 

roforui  uii.usLry,  l.u. 
Ecc'lcoLisikal  pov^ei,  mpld  gro\vth  of,  in  England  from  the  Conouest  to  the  ttae 

of  .iU'.ilioii,  i.  I'hJ;  nunioiuus  religioua  foundations  estaUlhthed,  :a4;  Clst:^rcian 

al>b;Y8  enH'to»l,  l!ii.>;  ciuirohc*  u.id  catlmdrai .-•,  2K5;  8Uch  foundations  a  sub.^ti- 

tut  3  tor  i»ei-8onal  servi-  e  iu  the  cruiiades,  and  a  commutation  for  CTimts,  28i. 
Eckmulil,  baiLlo  of.  April  2-J,  18U9,  vii.  'J8«. 
K.onomiciil  Itofonn  bill  br  u"ht  forwaid  by  Burke,  1780 ;  his  speech, ▼!.  223, 224  ; 

otlikSr  motions  pro()oseci.  22&-227 ;  practical  mt-asurefl  of  Burke's  bill  rejected, 

I'j;;  tho  bill  i  ■>  a.^aln  intro<luced,  17  2,  2(57  ;  passecl,  268. 
IMdystoa;.'  ligliUiouses,  their  fale.4  and  oonstruct/ore,  iv-  3W. 
L  I  ".I,  w  icretar,'  for  Irolaiid  ;  niovej  for  the  repeal  of  tho  act  asserting  the  ind©- 

l»y.idjncc  of  Ireland,  17;  i',  vi.  ITTS  ;  his  account  of  the  anarchy  in  France,  17f», 

4(N>. 

l-d;j;ar,  ncce««lon  of,  in  f)60, 1. 160  j  Dunstan  the  chief  minister  during  the  reign  of. 
lU.i;  peaceful  rcirfu  of.  lUo;  liceutiousuetM  of,  and  story  of  Llfrida,  166,  167; 
r^>wed  down  the  Doe  by  kings,  1G7;  arbitrary  power  of,  16:);  death  of,  in  W5, 170. 

Edjar  Atheling  cho»en  "king  dv  the  Londoners,  i.  211;  submits  to  "William  the 
Conqiioror,  and  is  treated  with  kindness*,  L'12 ;  flies  to  Scotland,  21d;  inrades 
Eugfand,  with  Swcvu,  210,  220;  becomes  a  pensioner  of  William,  21*8;  again 
111  s  to  Seolland,  'I'A. 

Edi^eliill,  baitle  of,  on  Oct.  23, 1642,  lii.  458. 

10d<eworth,  abb6,  attend*  Louis  XVI.  at  his  execntlon,  vi.  869. 

Edjjeworth,  Mina,  her  delineations  of  the  Iriali,  vii.  51U,  51T. 

EiUnburgh,  Charles  Edward's  entry  into,  1715,  y.  511. 

Edinburgh  Castle  held  by  the  duke  of  Gordon  for  James  II.,  1689t  iT-48M88 ;  he 
sur renders  it,  491.       . 

Edinburgh  Review  started,  1802 ;  Its  pervlces  to  literature,  vii.  517. 

Edmund,  St.,  king  of  East  AngUa,  defeated  and  t>lain  by  tlic  Danes,  in  870, 1.  113  ; 
burled  at  St.  £<lrnund>  Bury,  ll,"?. 

Edmund  the  Etheliiig,  accession  of,  in  940,1. 152  ;  murdered,  152. 

Edmund  Ironside,  aoc*ei<Mon  of,  in  lolG,  1. 180  :  succe.'^scs  of,  against  Canute,  180; 
divides  the  kingdom  with  Canute,  and  dies  In  ?016, 180. 

Edred,  succe-sion'of,  in  940,  i.  151 ;  revolt  in  Northumbria  subdued  by,  154  ;  death 
of  in  9.56,  154. 

Edric,  treachery  of,  to  Ethelred  and  Edm\ind  Ironside,  I.  178, 179,  180. 

Education,  low  stat )  of,  among  the  people  iu  the  begrinniug  of  tho  eighteenth 
century,  v.  1*!6 ;  aiid  also  among  laaies  in  higher  gnides  of  society,  r98  :  Swtft*s 
reniarkii  upon  ladles*  education,  302,  30.'i ;  Sunday-schools  originated  by  Raikes, 
421 ;  inquiry  into  the  state  of,  moved  for  by  Henry  Brougham,  1816,  vii.  444  ; 
tlie  iCduca'bion  Commission,  414;  it  merges  into  the  Charity  Commi  slon ; 
e.xt-ent  of  instruction  iu  I«16,  445;  schoolnjaster  abroad,  1828,  vlli.  19;  benefits 
deiivod  from  tho  endowed  grammar  schools',  19,  20;  schools  and  scholars,  1818 
and  1K3-'1 "  Sunday-schools  and  free  scho<ds,  19;  dlftuRlon  <*f  knowledge  by  the 
establishment  of  tho  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  ITpeful  Knowlerlge,  a  cheap 
and  Bound  literature,  tho  London  Mechanics'  Institution  and  otheia  similar  to 
it,  the  London  University  and  King's  College,  20,  21  ;  increased  popular  desht) 
for.s.mnd  literature  as  shown  by  the  circulation  of  the  "  Penny  Magarine,"  121; 
lord  Brougham's  education  resolution.^  177, 178;  Walker's  school, iii  theDeviPs 
acre,  tho  orlgiti  of  the  London  rajjgeil  sobools;  grants  in  aid  of,  1834-18:?7,  224, 
22i') ;  tho  b'lard  of  education  constituted.  IS-W ;  general  state  of,  in  1839,  226 ;  In- 
crease of  schools  and  scholars,  1S3I-1841.  227  ;  neclect  of,  in  the  Boughton  dl«^- 
.trict,2U;  sir  J.  Graham  compelled  to  withdraw  his  education  clauses  in  tho 
Bill  for  regulating  labour  in  factories,  :«:6;  government  grant  to  Maynooth 
CoUo'^o  ;  eatablljihmeut  of  the  three  Irish  sec::lar  colleges  of  Cork,  Galway,  and 
Boi:ai*t,  3*4,  vtf<5. 

Edward,  8uccee«l9  Ida  father  Alfred  In  901. 1. 142;  insurrection  of  Eihelwold  against, 
I4'2 ;  r  J  pell  the  Korthmen  and  the  Welsh,  and  sttbdues  East  Anglia,  143;  death 
of,  in  92 4,  141. 

Eihvard  the  Martyr,  accession  of,  in  975,  L  170;  assassination  of,  in  978, 171. 

Edward  the  (.onfes.sor,  i^on  of  Ethelred,  brought  up  in  Normandy,  i.  179, 184 ; 
brought  over  to  England  by  Hardiciinnt*,  185*.  sucreeds  Hardicannte  in  1042, 
187;  marries  earl  Godwin's 'daughter  and  neglects  her,  187, 1K8;  abolishes  the 
Dane-jjelt,  ISO  ;  introduces  Norman  adherents  and  customs,  190  ;  is  opposed  by 
earl  Godwin  in  hi-*  wish  to  puinsh  summarily  the  rioters  against  earl  Eustace 
of  Boulogne,  191;  baa inhes  Harold  and  God\vin,  192;  Imprisons  his  «ife,  192; 
triumnh  of  the  Norman  party,  192 ;  is  forced  to  restore  Godwin  and  Harold, 
19G  :  death  of.  in  1066,  203.    " 

Edward  I.,  born  hi  123!».  i.  400 ;  sweai-s  to  ihp  "  Provisions  of  Oxford."  In  1258, 4^ 
refuses  to  be  absolved  by  the  pope  from  obserdftg  ]lU'-oaCIi,^lS ;  cottSmttiaiilu 
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father'^  forces  in  tlie  civil  war  attaiiist  the  baroui^f  414  i  is  defeaUd  at  the  battle 
of  Lewee,  415;  ivins  th9  battle  oi  £Teshaiii,  on  Aug.  4;  1260, 417;  etorm  on  the 
I>iy  of,  419 ;  crusade  undertaken  by,  in  126il,  421 ;  attempted  to  be  asHassinated 
at  JaIlA»  42U ;  his  wife.KUtfUMir.of  Castile  sudu  the  pobtou  from  the  wound,  422 ; 
concludes  a  truce  with  the  sultan,  and  returns  to  Europe  In  1272,  where  he 
learns  that  his  father  is  dead,  423  ;  succeeds  "  by  the  unanimous  assent  of  the 
nobles  and  great  men/'  and  is  crowned,  Auc.  10, 1274, 423 ;  fcstiviticB  at  the 
coronation,  42.') ;  attacks  Llewellyn  prince  of  waits,  who  is  forced  to  subnilt  to 
do  homage,  425 ;  various  useful  statutes  passed  in  the  first  parliament  of,  427  : 
persecution  and  banishment  of  the  Jews,  429  ;  visits  king  Plillip  of  France,  at 
Amiens,  429  ;  first  statute  of  mortmain,  428;  insurrection  of  the  Welch,  4:30 ; 
Llewellyn  is  slain,  and  hin  brother  executed,  431 ;  final  subjection  of  the  Welch, 
and  birth  of  prince  Edward  at  Caernarvon,  who  U  created  i»rince  of  Wales  in 
1284, 432 ;  statute  passed  by,  for  Uie  settlement  of  Wales,  432 ;  condition  and 
{nanner.4  of  the  people  in  the  time  of,  431,  ef.  «eo. ;  negotiates  a  marriage  for  his 
son  with  the  heu-ess  of  the  crown  of  Scotland,  out  she  dies,  and  the  succes- 
fiion  is  disputed,  456 ;  coxomences  his  war  against  the  independence  of  Scot- 
land, 407 ;  Ctatute  of  Confirmation  of  tlio  Charters,  giving  Uie  sole  rishi  of 
raising  supplies  to  the  people,  on  October  10, 1297, 458 ;  is  appointed  umpire  of 
the  claimants  to  the  Scottish  crown,  460  i  demands  an  acknowledgment  of  his 
superioritv  aa  lie<re  lord,  461 ;  it  is  not  ij^ven  by  the  states,  but  assented  to  by 
Bruce  and  Ballloi,  and  the  crown  is  awarded  to  Balliol  who  does  homage,  462 ; 
sub  lues  an  insurrection  in  Wales,  462 ;  Invades  Scotland,  and  compels  Bal- 
liol to  resign  his  crown  to  him.  4G1 ;  receives  the  hom&ze  of  the  bishops  and  peers 
of  Scotland,  464  ;  revolt  of  Wallace  against,  465 ;  defeats  the  Scots  at  Falkirk, 
467 ;  the  pone  demands  that  the  dispute  should  be  left  to  his  decision,  and  Uie 
claim  is  indignantly  r .ejected  by  the  parliament  of  Lincoln,  469  ;  constitution 
of  the  parliament  of  Lincoln.  470 ;. again  invades  Scotland,  and  concludes 
a  treaty  excluding  Wallace,  470 ;  besieges  and  takes  Stirling,  470 ;  causes  Wal- 
lace and  Fraser  to  be  executed,  471 ;  Robert  Bmco  the  younger,  heads  another 
revolt  in  1305, 472 ;  assembles  an  army  to  attack  Bruce,  but  dies  before  he 
reaches  Scotland,  on  July  7, 1307, 473. 
Cdward  II.  succeeds  his  father  in  1307, 1. 474 ;  oondu£t  of.ln  his  youth,  475 ;  is 
crowned  Feb.  24, 1308, 475 ;  recalls  Gaveston,  whom  his  father  had  banished,  and 
marries  Isabella  of  France,  475  ;  appoints  Gaveston  governor  of  Ireland,  475 ; 
discontent  occasioned  by  the  favour  shown  to  Gaveston,  476 :  Gaveston  is  ex- 
iled and  arain  recalled,  476 ;  is  taken  prisoner  and  hung  in  1312, 477  ;  successes 
of  Robert  Bruce  against,  478 ;  reconciles  himself  to  the  barons  and  marches 
into  Scotland,  4d0  :  battle  of  Bannockburn  on  June  24, 1311, 482, 483 1  famine 
In  England,  483 ;  rise  of  the  Dispensers  and  wealth  of,  4S4 ;  insurrection  of  the 
barons,  by  whom  the  Dispensers  are  banishetL  485 ;  the  sentence  against  ^e 
IMspensers  annulled  by  a  parliament  at  York,  486 ;  overcomes  tlie  barons^  said 
canaes  the  earl  of  Lancaster  to  be  executed,  486 ;  inva<los  Scotland,  suffers 
from  want  of  provisions,  is  obliged  to  retreat,  487 ;  concludes  a  truce  with 
Bruce,  487 ;  order  of  Knignts  Templars  suppressed  In  England  in  1308, 4B7  :  {he 

aaeen  goes  to  France  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  X^hllip  in  1325,  490 ;  Bocer  Mor- 
mer  joins  the  queen  at  Paris^nd  returns  with  her  and  prince  Edwara  ija  anus 
against  the  king  In  1326, 490 ;  EdWard  is  deoosdd  and  imprisoned,  and  the  tHs- 
pensers  are  hung,  493  ;  ifl  murdered  at  Berkeley  Castle  In  1327, 493 ;  wretched 
state  of  England  during  the  reign  of,  496, 497. 
Sdward  III.,  son  of  Edward  U.,  u  invested  with  the  foreign  possessions  in  1325, 
and  does  nomikge  to  the  king  of  France,  i.  490 ;  joins  his  mother  and  Boser 
Mortimer  in  an  Insurrection  against  his  father,  491 ;  is  declared  guardian  of  the 
kingdom,  492 ;  his  father  is  deposed,  and  he  is  crowned,  Jan.  29, 1327,  492 ;  first 
campaign  of,  against  the  Scots,  494 ;  concludes  a  peace,rcoognizlug  the  inde- 
pendence of  Scotland  in  1328, 491 ;  marries  PhUippa  of  nainault,  495  ;  seizure 
and  execution  of  Mortimer,  496 ;  imprisonment  of  Isabella,  496 ;  transition 
state  of  feudality  in  the  time  of,  496 ;  growth  of  independence  among  the 
people,  and  the  effect  of  the  writings  of  WycllfEe  and  Chaucer  upon,  500 ;  es- 
tablishment of  the  English  language,  500  ;  sunporta  Edward  Balllol'e  claim  to 
the  Scottish  crown,  and  wins  the  battle  of  ZTnifdon  Hill,  501, 5G2  ;  claims  of,  to 
lli6  crown  of  Fl-anco  stated,  502;  naval  victory  of  SluyS  gained  by,  504  ;  com- 
parison of  the  peoples  of  England,  Fraiice,  and  Flanders  in  the  time  of.  501; 
supports  James  Artercldo  in  liis  revolt  against  llio  count  of  Flanders,  505 ;  re- 
lieves Jane  de  Montfort,  besieged  in  Hennebon  by  Philip  of  France,  506  ;  in- 
vades France  with  an  army  in  1346,  500 ;  the  strength  of  nia  array  counted  in 
the  superiority  of  the  Eu'^llsh  yeomen  over  the  feudal  nobles,  606 :  statute  pro- 
viding that  England  f>hould  not  be  subject  to  France  in  case  of  his  acquiring 
that  kingdom,  wdi  c^rly  successes  in  the  Invasion,  509 ;  mareh  to  and  passage  of 
'  th0  Somme,  OlOj  m;  battle  of  Cressv,  on  Auff.  2$»  1346. 512-514  ;  Creasy,  thei  vio- 
•  U>tj  of  tlte  yeomdUf  015 :  battle  of  KevfU^^'^  Cross,  and  captuse  af  David  BkuM 
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br  Que«n  PliiUppa,  dlU  ;  itle^e  of  CaUls,  019 ;  flurreuJer  of  And  pardon  of  th« 
tix  burgesses  at  the  intercesMion  of  the  queen,  517  ;  Edward  founds  an  English 
colony  at  Calais,  019 ;  institution  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter  lu  i;549,  519 ;  dec- 


623  ;  injustice  and  inetticicncy  of  the  stAlute.  524  ;  he  repels  an  invasion  of  the 
Scots,  and  ravages  the  ix>tliian8,  527  :  the  battle  of  Poliieri*,  won  by  the  Black 
Prince  on  Sept.  19,  13.16,  and  dohn,  king  of  France,  taken  prisoner.  528,  529 ; 
chivalrous  reception  of  John  in  Liondon,  529  ;  luiserles  occasioned  in  France  by 
the  inviibion,  and  rise  of  the  .Jaqucrle.  53<) :  renowed  luvai^lon  of  France  in  135P. 
631 ;  peace  of  I5reti^iy  concluded,  503  ;  contrast  of  the  state  of  the  people  of 
England  and  Fiance,  533 ;  stipulations  in  favor  of  freedom  by  the  Commons  of 
England,  5'53  ;  statutes  p;u»8od  for  tlie  distinction  of  ranks.  533  .  accession  of 
Charles  V.  in  Prance,  and  resistance  offer<  d  by,  537  ;  war  witn  France  rejiewed, 
610 :  resumes  tlie  title  of  kinje  of  France.  610  ;  the  French  recover  the  conquests 
of  Edward,  541 ;  his  queon  Philippa  dies  in  1369,  and  his  son  Edward  dies  in 
1376,  511 ;  Richard  is  preseuted  to  parliament  as  his  buccessor,  512 ;  rising 
influence  of  the  duke  of  l^ncaster,  and  dotage  of  the  king;,  641 ;  dies  on  June 
21,  1377,  542. 

Edward  the  Block  Prince  accompanies  his  father  in  the  invasion  of  France  in 
1346,  i.  606  ;  conduct  of,  at  the  battle  of  Cressy,  514,  515 ;  ravages  Gaftcony  and 
AuvcTgne  in  1355  and  135r>,  527 ;  cruelties  of  ancient  war  as  compared  with 
modem,  526  ;  wins  the  battle  of  Poitiers  on  Sept  19,  1356  ;  and  takes  prisoner 
John,  king  of  France,  528,  529  ;  chivalrous  treatment  of  his  captive,  529  ;  ap- 
pointed prince  of  Acquitaine.  5^ ;  supports  the  cause  of  Peter  the  Cruel  in 
Spain,  538:  wins  the  battle  of  Najara  in  13o7,  538 ;  captures  and  releases  Ber^ 
trand  du  Quesclin,  538,  539  ;  summoned  by  Charles  V.  to  answer  complaints  of 
mlBgovemment,  refuses,  and  war  recommeuces.  6!0;  takes  Llmoges,^  concludes 
a  truce,  and  returns  to  England,  540,  541  ;  dies  in  137C,  512. 

Edwanl  IV.  (earl  of  March)  escapes  with  Wai'wick  to  Calais,  aJfter  being  declared 
traitors  by  the  parliament  at  Coventiy,  il.  116;  is  present  at  the  battle  ot 
Northampton,  117  ;  succeeds  his  father  as  duke  of  York,  on  his  defeat  and  death 
at  Wakelield,  Dec.  31,  1460, 110;  enters  London,  and  is  proclaimed  aa  kiug  on 
March  4, 1161,  120;  marches  with  Warwick  to  the  North  and  wins  the  battle  of 
Towton,  121 ;  crowned  June  29,  1461,  125  ;  causes  sir  Baldwin  Fulford  to  be  ex- 
ecuted, 125 ;  otlier  Lancastrians  attainted  in  parliament,  126  ;  renewetl  attempts 
to  restore  Henrv  in  1462  and  1464,  128.  129 ;  suppressed  by  the  battle  of  Hexham, 
129;  Somerset  beheatied,  129;  concludes  a  truce  with  .Scotland,  129;  extrav- 
agance of,  and  debasement  of  the  coin  by,  129 ;  injury  to  the  Industrv  of  the 
country,  130 ;  arts  of,  to  obtain  popularity.  1.3C ;  marrLige  of,  to  Elizabeth 
Woodville.  131 ;  man  ies  his  lister  to  the  heir  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  132 ; 
instirrcction  in  Yorkshire  against  an  impost,  134 ;  Clarence  and  Warwick  take 
hira  prisoner,  135 ;  he  escapes,  defeats  them  at  Stamford,  and  thev  fly  to  France, 
135;  aneen  Margaret,  wi:li  Warwick  and  Clarence,  Invade  England,  he  Is  de- 
serted, and  Henry  is  restored,  137 ;  he  flletf  to  Holland,  138 :  obUins  some  h«lp 
from  the  duke  of'Burgundy,  138 ;  returns  to  England  and  lands  at  Raveaspur, 
U9;  is  reconciled  to  Clarence,  140:  wins  the  battle  of  Barnet,  143;  defeats 
qneen  Margaret  at  Tewkesbury,  on  May  4,  14TI,  143;  insurrection  of  Falcon- 
bridge,  suppressed  by  Richard,  duke  of  Gloucester,  144  ;  patronage  of  literature 
and  printing  bv.  148  ;  invades  France,  is  oajoled  by  Lewis  XI.,  and  concludes 
the  treaty  of  ihcauiny,  161, 152 ;  opposes  the  marriage  of  Clarence  witli  the 
heiress  of  Burgundv,  153  ;  accuses  Clarence  of  treason,  who  is  condemned,  and 
dies  in  the  Tower,  153 ;  war  with  Scotland  in  1480.  and  ihe  town  of  Berwick 
taken  from  tlie  Scotch,  155 ;  tleath  of.  on  April  9,  1 183,  155. 

Edward  V.,  accession  of,  ApHi  9.  1483,  II.  I'tG  ;  provlsifm  for  the  education  of,  166; 
dissensions  In  the  council  of,  157;  earl  Rivers  and  others  of  his  council  arrested, 
157  ;  his  mother  and  brother  take  sanctuary  in  Westmiunter,  157  ;  Gloucester 
appointed  protector,  158  ;  time  of  coronation  appointed,  159 ;  the  duke  of  York 
removed  to  the  Tower.  164  ;  declared  illegitimate  by  parliament,  166,  167;  death 
of.  with  his  brother,  168,  169 :  evidence  aa  to  the  murder  of,  oonsidered,  169, 
170. 

Edward  VI.,  bom  Oct.  12,  15Tr,  il.  415  ;  succeeds  his  father,  Jan.  2/».  1647, 620  ;  the 
duke  of  Somorset  chosen  protector,  521  ;  influence  of  the  young  kljig's  character, 
and  journal  of,  522  ;  progies8  of  the  Reformation  liitder,  527  ;  repeal  of  Henry 
VIII.'r  various  statutes  of  treason,  529  ;  dlBsatlsfaction  of,  with  the  guaidlan- 
ship  of  Somerset,  5.JR  ;  inaurrecMon  in  Cornwall  and  Devonshire  agabist  the  in- 
novations on  the  old  religion.  543;  siegeof  Exeter  by  the  in^nrgents,  544  ;  defeat 

'  of  the  insurgents  at  Clin  Hea^h,  and  numerous  executions,  644 ;  John  Ket's 
Norfolk  rebellion  against  inclositrea,  646;  the  rebels  encamp  on  Mousehold 

*  b:dath,'646;  their  regulat"  organlxatldii,  547 ;  defaat  H  fdyal  army  in  KoriHch, 
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^  MS :  the  earl  of  Wwr^vlck  defefttP  Uae  re!»ttlis  on  Aug.  2?,  IMi.  e49 ;  Kei  and  bit 

Drotber  buii^,  560 ;  ii<^tlte  iji  lulwaid^s  ilourual  of  tlie  coiiiedem^y  of  iiobL  b 
ugainat  Somen^et,  65^ ;  who  removes  him  to  Winduor  Caatle,  606  i  bomeraet  Js 
arreftteil  aiul  seat  to  the  Towei*,  667  ;  the  protectorship  revoked,  657  ;  uev  lavs 
against  the  breaking  of  iiiciusures,  659 ;  geueral  parUou  giaiitecl,  except  to  Ana- 
baptists,  660 ;  persecution  of  tliat  sect,  aiul  buruiug  of  Joan  Bocber,  660. 601 : 
aversion  of  Edward  to  siguing  ibe  warrant  for  her  execution,  661 ;  Articles  ox 
Belief  issued  by,  662  ;  popish  oliihopB  deprived  ot  their  sees,  664  ;  renioiifiti-ates 
with  the  princess  Mary  against  her  use  of  tho,  mass,  664 ;  Somerset  restored  to 
a  place  in  the  council,  666 ;  Somerset  again  arrested,  convicted  of  felonr,  and 
executed  in  Jan.  1661,  667;  peace  with  France  and  rcRtoratlon  of  Boulogne, 
V70  ;  Northumberland  the  actual  govenior,  670;  becomes  11),  671 ;  makes  a  will 
alteilng  the  succession  in  fa\-our  of  Imly  Jane  Qrey,r}71 ;  dies  on  July  6, 156?, 
672 ;  character  of,  672 ;  educational  inptftutions  of,  r>72 ;  taMe  of  tlie  female 
heirs  to  the  crown  named  in  the  will  of  Henry  VIII.  and  the  devise  of 
Edward  VI.,  67L 

Edwin,  king  of  NorthoAbria,  leoelves  Paullnns,  i.  88  ;  converted  to  Christianity 
by  Paulinus,  8d. 

Edwy,  accession  of,  in  966, 1.  ir>5 ;  outrage  of  Dnnstan  during  the  coronation  feast 
of,  166;  marriage  of,  with  £4giva,  167 ;  r.  volt  of  Odo,  and  appointment  of  Edgar 
aa  joint  king,  im  ,  la  separated  from  Klglva,  168 ;  death  of,  in  960,  158. 

Egallt^-    See  Orleans,  due  d*. 

Kffbert.  early  yeais  of,  at  the  court  of  Charlemagne,  i.  01 ;  chosen  king  of  Wersex 
In  fOO,  ^ ;  defeats  Beomwulf,  of  Mercia,  in  K23,  at  EUendune,  and  consolidates 
England,  94 ;  dies,  837,  %.  . 

Xgerton,  colonel,  nusiiocesaful  results  of  hlci  Mahratta  expedition,  vi.  4S3- 

Egcrton,  lord  F.,  urges  the  impoitaiKe  of  reducii'.g  the  paper  duty,  1836,  vtU.  18B. 

Egreraont,  lord,  secretary  of  state,  1761-3,  vi.  64,  140;  again  secretary  of  state, 
1763,  72 ;  dies  of  apoplexy.  7r>. 

Egyptians  or  gipsies,  statute  of  Elizabeth  against,  iii.  200. 

£!hrenbreitateiu  capitulates  to  Uie  French,  Jon,  ]7{9,  vii.  1"3. 

El  Arish  seised  by  Jezzai*,  17f)9,  vii.  130  ;  recovered  by  the  Allies,  161. 

Elchingen,  battle  ofj  J906,  vii.  206. 

Eldon,  John  Scott,  lord,  his  maiden  speech  on  Fox's  Ir.dia  bill,  1783,  vl.  449; 
attorney-general ;  draws  up  the  T'  aitorous  Correspondence  bill,  6H4  ;  his  proa- 
ecuiinn  speech  agniust  JIardy,  HL  36;  chancellor.  1801-1806,  165,  640;  his 
opijtioii  ')f  the  Volunteers,  189 ;  oppose;*  any  repeal  of  the  lawR«  4!^ ;  chan- 
cellor, 1807-1827,  640;  the  criminal  code,  4o7  ;  a<tvo<ateH  the  alolition  of  the 
appeal  of  murder,  48^,  4^6 ;  conniderH  tlie  Man<hester  reform  men  as  guilty  of 
treason,  492  ;  promotes  the  passing  ot  the  six  acts,  lf^l9,  494  ;  recognizes  Caro- 
line as  queen  of  England,  661 ;  opposes  any  measures  r.nfavonrable  to  the  corn- 
laws,  605, 006 ;  his  tei«t  of  ofnclal  ntnei-s ;  anecdote  of,  at  the  duke  of  York's 
funeral.  1827,  60h;  renignH  Ids  chanoelloshipon  the  acceflwdon  of  the  Canning 
ministry,  1h27,  6*1 ;  ^onaidv*rs  himself  ill-used  on  being  omitted  from  the  Wel- 
Unston  n>luistry,  viit.  17  ;  obi^icts  to  the  bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  Corporation 
and  Tent  acta,  23  ;  opposes  the  relief  of  Koman  Catliolics,  29 ;  endeavours  to 

nuade  tlie  luing  lo  refuse  his  assent  to  the  measure,  33;  hi^  fears  for  the 
ruction  of  the  arirttooracy  by  tlie  Kefomi  bill,  73  ;  hi8  speech  afrainst reform, 
1831,  86,  against  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws.  1833. 119.  12<);  laments  his  inability 
to  obtain  t£e  rejection  of  the  Municipal  Reform  bill,  U*. 

Elections  and  election  scenes,  v.  168  ;  vi.  448  ;  vii.  480 ;  viil.  26,  27,  lOS^  UO. 

Elgin  marbles  purchased  by  government,  1816,  vii.  542. 

Elgiva,  queen  of  Edwy,  persecution  of,  by  Dunstan  and  Odo,  i.  \ST. 

£)te.  his  share  in  the  attack  on  the  Bastille,  17K9,  vi.  4A1. 

Eliot,  sir  John,  committed  to  the  Tower  for  his  speech  in  the  Houee  of  CommoM 
on  the  impeachment  of  the  duke  o|  Buckingham,  iii.  828 ;  refuses  to  make  any 
submI»i«ion,  and  is  released,  320 ;  aasistH  in  the  debate  on  the  Petition  of  Rights 
in  1628,  .337 ;  preoareA  protestations  against  popery  and  arbitral  y  taxation,  M4\ 
the  Speaker  held  in  th»  chair  while  they  are  voted,  ^14 ;  is  sent  to  the  Tower, 
after  tlie  pa:  lian^mt  had  been  diHSolved  in  1620,  344 ;  refuses  to  acknowledge 
the  juiimiiction  of  the  King's  Bench  in  matters  conimittod  in  the  Uou^e  of 
Commons,  351 :  Is  recommitted  to  the  Tower  in  March,  1629,  and  dies  on  Kov- 
ember  27.  1632.  351 ;  his  employroenta  while  ImpriBooed,  3.'';2 ;  the  Judgment 
against  hlni  revoTHed  after  tlie  restoration,  Xi  . 

Ellaibeth,  wife  of  Edward  IV.,  Taken  sanctnary  in  Westminster  with  her  second 
son  the  duke  of  York,  ii.  158 ;  the  duke  of  York  taken  from  under  her  caro  to 
Join  his  brother  in  the  Tower.  164  ;  submits  toTlichanland  leaves  the  sanctuary 
183 ;  alleged  harsh  treatment  of.  bv  Henry  VII.  and  confinement  in  thentuaiery 
of  Bermondsey,  196;  dies  In  1482,  218. 

Elisabeth,  queen,  bom  Sept.  7,  1533,  11.  3^8  ;  interview  of,  with  Edwar4  after 
Henry's  death,  520 ;  ia  courted  by  lord  Thomas  Seymour,  who  is  executed  for 
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ary.  G.I ;  and  more  ^tiongly  a«iaiii»»t  her  extort e<l  audicallon.GT;  embarrass- 
t  of  tlio  {jovcrnment  of.  on  Mary's  taking  reiiuge  In  Knglanu,  72  ;  question 
•  llio  jasiico  of  «k'(aining  Mary  ns  a  prisoner,  73;  refiwei*  to  see  h\ary 
tig  the  o()nferrn«'e  appointeil  to  h^ar  the  ohargcs  a'^inst  her,  73:  aiuciety 


treason.  836 ;  Joins  Mary  in  her  pr<wress  to  London,  8M ;  b  oresent  at  tibe 
coronation  of  Marr,  .^83 ;  is  sent  for  from  Ashbrldge  to  court  oy  Mary,  S96 ; 
accnsed  of  a  conspiracy  with  Courtenay,  earl  of  Pevonshire,  antl  committed  to 
the  Towor,  r»iw  ;  letter  of,  to  Mary,  f»)n> ;  Is  removetl  to  Wootlstoclc,  600 ;  sotu 
T»oct«d  of  a  knowledge  of  the  l>;*nlley  conspiracy,  in  1556,  6;n  ;  Lnter  of,  to 
Mar>',  cn  ;  declines  a  marria  re  with  the  duke  of  Savoy,  634  ;  the  Spaiiish  am, 
h'^s-i'ador's  accf.unt  of  hor  chamct^r,  <>3»;  Hucoeods  to  tlie  crown  on  Nov.  17, 
l.Vyi,  iii.  13  ;  refuses  to  attend  ma*a  on  Christmas  I 'ay,  H  ;  tlio  parliament  press 
Iter  to  marry,  ami  slie  replies,  M;  coronation  and  popularity  of,  17;  Mary's 
statutes  in  favour  of  p<^iH'ry  rcpf^ale*!,  'Jl ;  ra'MhTation  of  lier  proceedings,  23 ; 
peace  conchide<t  w^ith  t'rance,  *J3  ;  b'^comes  vho  acknowletlge*!  hend  of  the  re- 
formed reli;ii<in,  !*.'»  •  Icndn  aesist/ince  secretly  to  the  Ueformers  of  Scotland,  2S  ; 
sends  an  army  to  tlie  assistance  of  the  Ix)rdA  of  the  Conerejralion  in  Scotland, 
'29  ;  concludes  a  tx^ace  with  Scotland,  in  which  she  provides  for  the  safety  of  the 
Reformers,  3 » ;  sonils  an  anibassa<lor  to  condole  witli  Mary  on  tlio  death  of 
Fi-ancis  11.,  ;ij ;  policy  of,  towards  Mary.  31 ;  rofus^^s  her  a  safe-cond'ict  for  her 
return  from  France  to  Scotland.  34 :  increased  pnbli«;  spirit  of  the  people  under, 
40  \  restores  tlio  coin  to  its  ht.indanl  parity,  41 ;  processions  of,  42  ;  cends  aidta 
the  French  protestauts,  in  ir»6{,  4.*^ ;  act  agahtht  i>«pit»ts  i):iei*e«l,  re'iuirin*  tbo 
oath  of  ijuprema^y  to  be  taken,  44  ;  Edmund  and  Arthur  J*ole  convicted  of  crai- 
spiracy,  and  inipri.^oned  for  life,  44;  Act  against  '*fOnd  and  fantastical, 
prophecies,  H  ;  continuc«l  refusal  of,  to  declare  Mary  of  Scotland  her  sucoespor, 
46,  et  seq. ;  recommen<ls  lord  Hobert  Dudley  to  queen  Mary  as  a  husband,  46  : 
rfefuses  to  consent  to  heB  marriai^e  with  Daniloy,  4U  ;  secn^tly  aids  Murray  and 
the  reforming  nobles  in  their  revolt  against  Mary,  48  ;  becomes  godjnother  to 
the  infant  .Tanien  of  Scotland.  67 ;  interferes  to  procure  an  impartial  trial  of 
Bothwell,  62  ;  remonstrates  with  the  Scottish  nobles  against  the  imprisonment 
of  Mary.  G.I ;  and  more  h-Mongly  a«ialii»»t  her  extort e<l  audicallon^G7_;  embarrass- 
ment of  th( 
as  to  the 

of,  for  the  safe  custody  of  Mary,  77  ;  coinnilts  the  duko  of  Norfolk  to  tlio  Tower 
for  contracting  to  marry  the  niieeu  of  Scots,  7h;  insurrection  m  the  North  in  fa- 
■vohr  or  the  Uoman  Catholic  religion,  7>*:  touching  story  of  lady  Catherine  Grey. 
79  ;  incorrectness  of  the  Ktatemont  that  she  died  in  the  Tower,  8  J  ;  intrigues  of 
Philip  of  Spain  and  the  Koman  Catholics  against,  K5  ;  the  earls  of  Westmorland, 
and  NorLhu!al)erland  hend  a  Uoman  Catholic  insurrection  in  the  north,  86;  sup- 
pre:*»ed  by  the  earl  of  Sussex,  K(; ;  papal  bull  of  excommunication  against  her.  88 ; 
new  htatiite  against  i>a])iHis,K!i :  r«he  is  urged  toprocecd  criminally  against  >iary 
W  ;  trial  of  the  d  ike  of  Norfolk  on  the  discovery  of  a  fresh  intrigue,  91 ;  reluc- 
tance of  I*nizal>eth  toordt*r  his  execution,  92  ;  maseaeroof  St.  Barttiolomew'a,  95 ; 
conduct  of  Kll'isabethon  re<'ei\ing  the  news,  90 ;  insecurity  felt  by,  in  consequence 
of  the  continued  intrigues  in  favour  of  Mary,  97  :  plots  of  tlie  Jesuits  Jn  England 
against,  91) ;  Campion  and  others  executed.  100  ;  increased  severities  against  the 
papists,  1U0 ;  Attords  assistatice  to  the  Protestants  in  the  Netherlands,  100  ;  de- 
clines the  sovtTeignty  of  them  offered  lo  her,  101;  represses  the  ambition.s 
Tiews  of  I^eieesiter,  l<r2 ;  naval  successes  of  Drake,  in  1585,  104  ;  Wals Ingham's 
announcement  of  new  conspiracies,  104  ;  conviction  and  execution  of  Parry, 
lrt5 ;  Babington's  eonspimcy,  106  ;  trial  of  the  conspirators,  107  ;  alleged  par- 
ticipation of  Mary  in  the  plot,  109  ;  Mary  is  transferred  to  Fotheringay,  110  ; 
letter  of  Elizabeth  to  James  VI.,  110;  association  for  her  protection,  112; 
statute  for  tlie  protection  of  the  queen's  peivon,  113;  issues  a  commission  for 
the  trial  of  Mary  under  this  Htatute,  113;  jndgment  ts  pronounced  against 
Mary,  117  ;  parliament  urges  the  execution  of  the  sentence,  and  the  queen'a 
reply,  119,  liiO  ;  continued  hesitation  of,  121  ;  signs  the  warrant  for  Mary's  exe- 
cution, 121 ;  interview  of,  with  Darison,  li'l  *,  endeavours  to  exonerate  herself 
from  the  charge  of  having  cauBe<i  Maty's  death,  125  ;  slight  groundj*  for  the  Jna- 
titlcatiou,  126  ;  examination  of  the  charge,  iti  Davlaoii's  statement,  that  she 
desire<l  that  Mary  might  be  .privately  assassinati^l,  129,  c/  seq. ;  tlireatene^l  in- 
vasion of  Ku:;laud,  by  Spain,  i:t7  ;  suspicions  of.  that  James  of  .S<otlaiid  iji- 
tended  to  aid  Spain,  139  ;  frcdi  preparations  m^do  by  Philip,  140  ;  un  army  as- 
sembleil  at  Tilbury,  142;  mcaHures  tnken  for  the  defence  of  the  coast,  145 ; 
speech  of,  to  the  army  at  Tilbm-y,  116;  loyaltv  of  the  Roijnan  Catholics,  on  the 
threatened  Invasion  by  J^paiu,  147  ;  libels  published  abroad  against  the  queen, 
147;  the  Armada  Is  sent  forth.  148  ;  its  force,  148;  the  English  fleet  at  Ply- 
m  with,  and  its  force,  150:  superiority  of  the  mariner*,  loO ;  notice  of  the  com- 
manders, 151  ;  the  fleet  leaven  Plymouth  on  July  19,  !^^8,  to  encounter  the  Ar- 
mada. 151  :  the  suceesisful  fljrht  up  Channel,  153  :  tactics  o"  the  English  fleet, 
154;  several  actions  off  the  Ifle  of  Wi:;ht.  on  July  25,  155 ;  the  Armada  at- 
tacked bv  Enfflish  flre-ships  in  Calais- roads,  157;  the  last  great  fight,  on 
July  29,  158  ;  flight  of  the  scattered  -\rmada  to  the  north,  130 ;  destmctlTe 


loaaes  of  the  Armada  in  action  and  in  iu  flight,  UO ;  triumpbal  procMeion  ot  %he 
queex*  to  St,  Paul*)i,  161  •,  expeditiou  sent  to  Portufcal  toa^aist  Don  AntoniA, 
163 ;  Vigo  taken  and  burnt.  1(>3 ;  eiierj^y  of  tlte  people  idiown  by  their  Tolun- 
teering  a-:;ain8t  Philip,  bv  ihcir  discoveries,  and  in  tlieir  literature, .K«4 ;  reUg- 
iou«8ec.t^iiill)otji*i<ondli%lf  of  l:^er  reigntlGOii^jDPpB ;«!  tUe  Nonconf  urAtiBi«.  ij&Trt- 
'  169*;  eltorta  of  arcliMsbbp  \Vhit)^ift  lo  repress  purltanism,  ICi) ;  H.atutea  asaiJi:>t 
non-confonning  protestunts  and  popi^li  recusantft  iu  IJiCt,  170 ;  setids  au  expe- 
dition to  aid  llenry  IV.  and  tlio  j^rotcstanU*  of  Frvnco.  1F6  ;  indications  oi  a 
contest  with  parliament  for  prerogative  againat  privilege,  167 ;  contents  be- 
tween the  Crown  and  Conimons,  188  ;  Morice  sent  to  prison  for  a  Hpeoch  in  the 
House  of  Commo  :8,  180;  oxten nations  of  ElixabeUi's  conduct.  100:  atttsnr.it  of 
Philip  to  pro<:uro  her  to  bo  poisoned,  101 ;  expeiUtionH  against  the  West  Indies 
and  against  Ca«U%,  101 ;  statute  passed  for  tho  rollof  of  the  poor,  in  1307,  IO(J  ; 
statute  a^ninst  vagil>oudage,  197;  statute  for  re^alating  waives,  t')0  ;  statnto 
against  Egyptians,  orgvpaloa,  2i)0  ;  statutes  ^gainst  tho  increase  of  bulldingH  in 
London.  203  ;  d^ath  ofBurleiph,  2)(> ;  and  of  Philip,  207  ;  continued  war  with 
Spain,  207  :  sate  of  Ireland,  20K,  ctMq.;  Klizabetli  quarrels  with  Essex,  a.ul 
appoints  him  lord  lieu; cnant  of  Ireland,  to  suppresa  tho  rubeUion  ofTy.ono, 
210  ;  he  fails,  and  returns  to  England,  212  ;  interview  of,  with  Essex,  LMii ;  her 
exposition  of  her  method  of  rotainingthe  affection  of  the  people.  213  ;  com- 
mits Essex  to  "free  cusiody,"  213:  Essex  attempts  an  insurrection,  2lti  ;  it 
falls,  and  he  surrenders,  217  ;  is  tried  with  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  217  ;  and 
is  executed,  on  Feb.  2o,  1001,  220  ;  the  Commons  remonstrate  acrninst  monoiK>- 
lies,  222  ;  and  she  promises  to  abate  them,  221 ;  she  dies,  March  24, 1603,  22o  ; 
note  on  Essex's  ring,  226. 

Elizabeth,  daughter  of  James  I.,  married  to  the  elector  palatine  in  1013,  iii.  2rifi ;  her 
husband  clmson  king  of  Bone mia,  <>u  the  Prote-ntaut  interest,  313  ;  the  pala- 
tinate invadoil  by  tjie  Catholic  powers,  314  ;  tardy  and  useless  assistance  af- 
forded by  James,  314 ;  the  elector  defeated  at  Prugue,  and  expelled  Irom  tlie 
palatine,  314. 

Elizabeth,  princess,  aix'ompanies  Louis  in  his  flight  from  Paris,  1701,  ▼!.  512-^14  ; 
ffuiUotined,  1704,  \  ii.  32. 

Elizabeth,  czarina  of  liussia,  Joins  the  coalition  against  Prussia,  vi.  18  ;  reigiied 
1741-17  2,4«r), 

^Ikington,  Joseph,  diacovers  tho  system  of  under  drainajze.  vi.  324. 

^Iqnborough;  lora;  lord  cluef  justice,  vii.  22i^ ;  determines  to  preside  in  court, 
and  to  i.onvict  >V.  Uone,  468  ;  his  harahness  and  persecution  of  the  prisoner, 
who  obtains  a  verdict  of  not  guilty,  468  ;  presides  over  another  trial  with  tiie 
same  result^  47o ;  oonduct  after  the  trial ;  contemphites  r^'signing  his  office, 
Cro ;  president  of  the  Boar<lof  Control,  vili  171 :  governor-general  of  India,  298 ; 
his  proclamations  to  the  people  of  India,  300  ;  makes  war  on  the  Mabrattas  : 


recalled  by  the  Eaat  India  Company,  361. 
iEIlesmere,  lord,  dsules   that  Wellingtou 


395. 


was  surprised  at  Waterloo,  viL  2M, 


Elliott,  captain,  superintendent  at  Canton  :  his  proceedings  ;  blockades  Cautoii  ; 

.  his  arrival  at  the  Facto:  y  described,  viii.  280  ;  his  futile  attempts  at  negotiation, 
283  ;  settles  the  diflicultles,  2M. 

^Elliot,  general,  governor  of  Gibraltar  ;  his  defence  of  the  fort,  1782,  vi.  282,  283, 
281. 

Elliott,  Mrs.,  quotation  from,  on  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI.,  vi.  560  ;  aiieedote 
by,  of  tho  French  feeling  towards  Fox  and  Pitt,  587,  588. 

Clpliinstone,  mnjor-gencral,  appointed  to  command  the  British  army  in  Cabul, 
viii.  291  ;  his  conference  with  Akbar  Klian,  205  ;  die<l  April  23.  \Miit  298. 

Emaun-Ghur,  Napier's  raarcli  to,  and  destruction  of,  viii.  867, 368> 

Emigration,  extent  of,  lKl5-lJ«r>2,  >iii.  236.  * 

Emmanuel  College  chapel,  Cambridge,  built  by  Wren,  v.  340. 

Emmett,  Uobert,  heailsan  insurrection  iu  Dublin,  July  23,  1803,  vii.  1.^6  ;  trial 
and  execution  of.  i<  (u 

^mpson.  sir  Kichard  and  Edmund  Dudley,  ministers  of  Henry  VII.  in  his  ex- 
tortions, L'27, 22H  ;  convicted,  and  executed  for  ektortion,  on  the  accession  of 
Henry  VIII.,  21G. 

Eughien,  due  d',  arrest  and  murder  of,  21  Mar.,  1804,  vii.  193. 

Bngt^vln",  staJO  of,  temp.  1760-83,  vi.  377  ;  Strange  and  Woollett*  \i.  377  ;  mez- 
zotint engi-avir.-^  ^nd  engravers,  378  :  Boydell,  his  large  business  in  engrav«- 
ings,  37: ,  7^  :  Cxtensiou  of  tlie  public  taste  for,  vii.  649  ;  Sharp,  and  other  linO 
engraverc,  .^50,551  ;  wo<k1  engraving  revived  by  Bewick  ;  his  publications; 
lithography  ^.ndits  earliest  cultivators,  651. 

Ennisklllen,  the  Irish  Protestania  take  refuge  in,  1G89,  iv.  472  ;  threatened  siega 
of,  482. 

Episcopalian  clergy,  of  Scotland,  not  well  favoured  UKVaxdO  thfi  T«t  Act»lT. 
4S3  ;  hatred  of  the  Scotch  to  the,  484. 
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BpiieopAttuit,  their  Bti^ngtli  In  ScotUnd,  iv.  B38. 

BxBsmnB**  accouttt  ot  hit»  pilgpim.iee  to  Wslsinghara  and  Canterbuiy.  U.  S3S  :  ••o- 
mwks  of,  on  the  iU  condition  of  (be  Loubm,  and  the  inattention  to  diet  in  Eng* 
land,  2^  ;  liiB  curopliment  to  tho  spirit  of  tho  )>eople.  243. 

Ercole,  Eeualdo,  duke  of  Modena,  yU.  d ;  buri  Bonaparte  off  his  tetritoT' 
iei,60. 

Ernest  Aiunisttts  of  Hanover.    See  Gumberland. 

ErBkine.    See  Mar.  earl  of. 

Enkine,  Thomas,  lord,  defends  lord  Qeorse  Gordon,  1781,  vl.  233  ;  his  maiden 
speech,  17^3 :  advocates  Fox's  India  bill,  442  ;  defends  Paine,  1702,  2M  , 
opposes  the  Traitorous  Correfpondence  bill,  684;  council  for  Thomas  Hardy . 
vii.  36  ;  his  reply  to  the  altorney-generArs  charge.  30 ;  defends  Tooke  and 
Thelwall,  37  ;  passage  from  his  speech  for  Hardy,  30 ;  lord  Chancellor,  1806, 
229,040. 

Espremenll  arreste<l  and  imprisoned  for  opposing  the  establishment  t>f'<  La 
Cour  PlenK^re,"  vi.  472.    • 

Essajists  ;  tlie  '*  Tattler,"  commenced  by  Kichanl  Steele,  1709,  v.  280  ;  its  aim  : 
it  Deco:nes  the  substitute  of  the  old  newspapers,  281  ;  inAoence  and  ol  jec.s  of 
the,  28.> ;  tlieir  endeavouro  in  diffusing  knowledge,  286, 2HT  :  they  direct  the  at- 
tention of  the  people  to  onr  old  English  ballads,  and  stanoanl  poets,  2S7,  288  : 
and  create  a  general  taste  for  reading,  293  ;  their  description  of  the  prude  and 
the  coquette,  30.1 ;  of  puppet  shows  nitd  the  masquerade,  306.  307  ;  tlivir  repro- 
bation of  drinking  in  excess,  309  ;  of  giving  luxurious  dinnepiiand  of  duelling, 
310;  tlis  '•Ilambkjr,"  commenced  by  Johnson,  1750  ;  the  "Idler,"  17r8  ;  the 
"  Adventurer,"  isHiied  1752  ;  tiie  *•  World,"  1753  ;  and  the  "  Comiolsaenr/'  17W  ; 
Moore  and  Cambridge  ;  Colrttau  and  Thornton,  Ti.  880. 

Essequibo  n^taken  by  the  French,  vi.  261. 

Essex,  London  supply  of  food  from,  vi.  305 ;  extinction  of  saffron  coltivation  in» 
339. 

Essex,  Ilobert  Devereux,  earl  of.  accompanies  Diakein  the  expedition  to  attack 
Spaio.  iii.  lai ;  early  career  of,  1M> ;  commands  the  expedition  sent  to  aid 
Henry  IV.,  186  ;  defeats  Uie  att-.'nipt  of  Thilip  to  poison  Elizabeth,  19K  112  : 
Is  appointed  to  the  command  of  an  expedition  to  atta^'k  Spain.  192  ;  takes  ana 
burns  Catiiz,  in  1596. 193  ;  comniiuids  another  expedition  with  Baleigh,  with 
whom  he  dlMigrees,  191 ;  quarrels  with  the  queen,  and  is  then  appointed  lord* 
lieutenantof  Ireland,  in  l.>99, 209;  fails  to  suppress  the  rebellion  of  Tyrone, 
andreturnn  to  England,  210;  interview  of,  with  the  qneen,  212  ;  Is  rommittcd 
to  "  free  custody,"  213  ;  schemes  of,  in  favor  of  James,  210  :  attempts  to  raise  an 
insurrection,  216  ;  it  fails, and  he  sunendent,  217  ;  trial  cf,  with  his  accomplice 
the  earl  of  Southampton.  217  ;  conduct  of  Ba<-on.  218  ;  the  execution  of  Essex, 
on  Feb.  25. 1601, 220  ;  note  on  the  sior\-  of  therin^,  226. 

Essex,  Robert  I)evere:ix,earl  of,  divorced  from  his  wife,  lil.  2^;  proclaimed  a 
traitor  by  Charles  I.  as  captkdn-genenU  of  the  parUsmentaiV  army,  438  ; 
marches  from  London  against  the  king  on  Sept.  9.  1642,  454  ;  at  Northampton, 
4fi6 ;  moves  his  army  to  Worcester,  and  is  defeated  by  Rupert,  4C7  ;  engages 
the  royal  forces  at  Edgehfll,  and  marches  to  Tendon.  462  ;  indecision  of,  i&  ; 
Heading  surrendei-s  to.  471  ;  relieves  Gloucester,  479  ;  surprises  rirenceater, 
480 ;  engages  the  royal  forces  at  Newbury,  480  ;  blockades  Oxford,  4ft3;  disv 
agreements  between  Waller  nnd,  493  ;  be*»ie»!es  Exeter.  493  ;  sad  condition  of, 
in  Cornwall,  495  ;  he  leaves  his  tronps,  and  his  army  is  dispersed,  496  ;  meeting 
at  the  house  of,  497  ;  death  of,  Sept.  10,  1647,  829  ;  medal  struck  fn  honour  o£ 
929. 

Eesling.    See  Aspern. 

Ethelbald.  ravages  in  Ei>gland  by  the  Panes  during  the  reign  of,  i.  90  ;  aids  his 
father  in  a  battle  ngainPt  the  J)ane8  in  850,97  ;  had  obtained  the  kingdom  cf 
Wcssex  from  his  father  during  his  lifetime.  101  ;  death  of,  101. 

Bthelbert,  king  of  Kent,  power  and  dondnions  of,  i.  F1 ,  82  ;  receires  the  Christian 
missionary  Augustin,  83  ;  is  converted,  83;  account  ot  the  code  of  laws  pub* 
lished  by,  85,  80  ;  de«th  of.  a  d.  616,  85. 

Ethelbert,  s  icce«^ds  Ethelwulf.  as  king  of  Kent.  i.  101  ;  and  his  brother  Ethel- 
bald,  as  king  of  Wespex,  in  860.  101  ;  dies  80(5,  l(;8. 

Ethelfleda,  daughter  of  Alfred,  energetic  character,  military  successes,  and 
death  of.  i.  143. 

Ethelred,  succeeds  Etlielbert.  0G6.  1.  100:  death  of,  116. 

Etlielred  the  Unready  acuehsion  of,  in  978,  i.  172  ;  crowned  and  cursed  by  Dun- 
ittan,  172,  173  ;  attacked  by  the  Danen,  under  Sweyn,  in  P80  ;  and  following 
yeare,  174  ;  pays  tribute  to  them  fln»tin  991,  174  :  continued  in  succeeding  at- 
tacks, 176  ;  ntHssacre  of  the  Danes  by  order  of,  in  1002. 177  ;  is  again  attacked 
by  Sweyn,  and  England  is  ravaged,  177  ;  Canterburj-  burnt  by  the  Danes,  178  : 
attacked  again  by  Sweyn,  king  of  Denmark,  who  proclaims  himself  king  of 
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England,  179  ;  retirea  to  Kof xoandy,  179  ;  recaUed  to  England,  ISO ;  death  of,  U 

'  tOie,  160. 

Bthelwulf ,  ravages  In  England  by  the  Dauee  during  the  reign  of ,  1.  95 ;  journey 
of,  to  Kome,  9U  ;  death  of  in  85«,  100. 

Gngene,  prince,  commandii  the- Auartrian  army,  1701,  ▼.  102.  \  beeomea  a  oonfldent 
<»  ManhotQogh'p,  13$$  -Bant  to  cover  the  Imlue  in  the  cam\'aign  of  1701, 136^ 
announces  the  movements  of  the  Qallo-Bavarian  army  to  Marlborough,  1<10  ; 
having  united  his  force  with  Marlborough's,  they  resolve  to  give  the  enemy 
battle,  141 ;  marches  against  them,  Aug.  IS,  and  takes  up  his  position  on  the 
xizhtf  In  front  of  the  elector,  vrith  ditilculty,  142  ;  his  attacks  upon  whom  meet 
-wiUi  but  slight  sncce-s,  143  ;  his  troops  are  mistakeu  for  those  of  the  enemy, 
115 ;  joins  tM  duke  of  Savoy's  forces ;  defeats  the  French,  and  drives  them  ouit 
of  Italy,  1706, 163 :  plans  with  Marlborough  an  attack  upon  France ;  crosses  the 
Alps  and  tlie  Var,  and  sets  down  before  Toulon,  July  25, 1707, 1C9, 200 ;  joins 
Marlborough,  204 ;  directs  the  sie^e  of  Lille,  1708, 209 ;  encamps  with  Marl- 
borough and  100,000  men  before  hille,  June  21, 1709 ;  Toumay  BurtQr<<lers,  213  ; 
aids  in  investing  Douay,  1710, 234 ;  visits  London,  266 ;  conducts  the  campaign 
of  1712,  in  oo*  operation  with  the  duke  of  Ormond  :  opens  the  siege  of  Quesnoy ;  tt 
surrenders,  July  4,  267,  268 ;  be  Is  ileuerted  by  the  duke  of  Ormond.  'and 
defeated  by  Villars  at  ]>enaiii,  Jaly  24, 268 :  defeats  the  Turks  at  Petetwaxadiu, 
1717,  397  '^onducts  the  war  against  marshal  Berwick,  17:>l,  446 ,  di.^d  1786,  446. 

Evans,  rir  J>&  Lacy ;  commands  the  British  legion  in  Spain,  viii- 194. 

Evelyii,  John,  his  uncertainty  as  to  Jamem  II. *s  whereabouts,  iv.  474 :  his  grumble 
at  buncombe,  516 ;  his  hoase  at  Sayes  Court  is  hired  by  Williem  for  Peter  the 
Qreat,  1099,  v.  54 ;  notes  on  Wren,  and  the  rebuilding  of  St.  Paul's,  334  ;  intro- 
duces Gibbons  into  notice,  344 . 

Evertsen,  dutch  adnlirai,  engaged  in  the  defeat  off  Beachy  Head,  1690,  iv.  515. 

Evesham,  battle  of.  Ang.  4, 126^,  i.  417. 

Ewart  introduces  the  Counsel  for  Prisoners'  bill  twice,  vili.  169. 

Ex«li(S  seheme  l)y  WaifN>le ;  he  fails  in  passing  the  bill  embodying  this  scheme, 
1733.  V.  iii2,  443. 

Ezeommiinieatk>n,  small  effect  of,  on  the  people,  temp.  John,  i.  375^  376. 

Exmouth,  lord,  concludes  a  treaty  with  Algiers ;  an  outrage  having  boon  com- 
ibitteiloiD  the  British,  he.is  seait  out  with  an  expedition,  vii.  417  ;  Ids  offered 
terms  not  being  answered^  4S8, 410  ;  he  lights  tha  battle  of  Algiers,  Aug.  27, 
1816, 419. 420 ;  and  on  the  following  morning  the  Dey  accepts  the  tenns  orig- 
inally ofTored,  4fl). 

Eylau,  battle  of,  Feb.  0, 1807,  vil.  250, 251 . 

F. 

Fairvax,  sir  Thomas,  presents  the  people's  petition  to  Charles  I.  at  York,  ill. 
434;  disputes  the  supremacy  of  ike  north  with  lord  Newcastle,  471;  oora- 
mands  one  of  the  parliamentarian  armies,  481 ;  l>esieges  J^thom  house,  493 : 
nominated  general,  498  ;  urges  that  Cromwell  should  be  chief  commander  of 
the  ho»e,aDl  ( takes  an  active  part  in  the  battle  of  Kaaeby,  502,  Ac. ;  letter  from 
Cromwell  to,  508 ;  Bristol  invested  by  him  and  Cromwell,  608 ;  advances  upon 
Oxford.  621 ;  which  surrenders  to  him,  529 ;  secures  tlie  Bodleian  librajy  from 
spoliation,  529 :  influonce  of,  in  the  army,  not  so  great  as  tliat  of  Cromwell's, 
582  ;  allows  the  kixig  to  have  an  interview  with  his  children,  540 ;  advances 
upon  London,  543  j  it  submits,  545 ;  niarehen  througli  London  in  triumph,  540  ; 
he  and  Cromwell  put  down  the  Levellers  in  the  army,  054  ;  fights  the  insur- 
gents at  Maidstone,  and  guells  the  insurrection,  563 :  invests  liondon,  which  su«- 
renders  to  him,  56:i ;  orders  sir  Charles  Liioas  and  Sir  George  Lisle  to  be  shot, 
563 ;  his  lady's  conduct  at  the  trial  of  Charles  I..  582 ;  suppresses  the  LevellorK 
in  the  army,  594;  unwilling  to  invade  the  Soots,  611 ;  roaif^us  his  office  of 
general.  611. 

Falczi,  peace  of,  July  2, 1711,  v.  264. 

Falkirk,  battle  of,  Jan.  17,  1746,  v.  545-547. 

Falkland,  Lucius  Cary,  lord,  chargeji  of,  against  the  lord  chancellor  Finch,  lil. 
387 ;  becomes  secretary  of  state,  in  1641, 419 ;  his  tolerance  and  moderation  the 
cause  of  his  quitting  the  parliamentary  party,  424;  prinoe  Huport  refanes  to 
take  directions  through,  45K ;  death  Of ,  at  battle  of  Newbury,  Sept.  20, 1643,  481 ; 
chatacter  of,  an<l  conduct  at  battle  of  Kewbary,  482.  ' 

Falkland  Island,  vicissitudes  of  the.  vL  142. 

Family  Compact,  treaty  known  as  the,  Aug.  15, 17G1,  vl.  61. 

Vam&ie  in  £3igland,  ajid  terrible  effects  of.  in  1228,  i.  410. 

Faucourt,  colonel,  slain,  U06,^liLattampting.  tusare  hia  men  from  mutinied 
Sepoys,  vii.  227. 
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F^ftrttbam,  a  ffieat  piorincial  com  market  formerly,  !▼.  420. 

Fatitolf .  sir  John,  wiiiA  the  battle  of  HerriiicR.  11.  46 ;  defgnded  from  the  Order  c( 
the  Garter  for  cowardlee  at  the  battle  of  Paiay,  M. 

Fcarney,  WlHiani,  bis  share  In  capturing  the  8mi  Joeef,  1797,  vii.  78. 

FsderaUon  fAte  at  I'arla*  July  14,  J7»0,  ti.  499,600. 

Femolea,  political  seal  of,  lirdt  half  of  I8tb  century,  v.  238, 299 ;  employmenta  and 
drew  of,  290, 3M ;  eHtimate  of  their  character,  301. 

FenStdmlnage  of  the  J.lucolnKhlre,  iv.  407 ;  ri.  312L  ZVi. 

Fexiwlok,  «ir  John,  implicated  bv  Goodman  in  tue  Invasion  plot,  IGBB^  r.  37  : 
there  being  delicient  legal  evidence  to  convict  him,  he  le  attainted  and 
executed,  Jan.  28,  1697,37,  38. 

Ferand,  a  deputy  in  the  French  Convention ;  mardered,  1795,  vii.  68. 

Ferdinand  of  Castile  marries  his  dau^ter  Catheriiie  to  prince  Arthar,  the  eldest 
son  of  IJenry  VIL  ,  ii.  212  ;  uses  the  Enclisli  army  for  tlie  furtheranco  of  his 
own  plans,  li&l ;  concludes  a  truce  with  France,  2B6  ;  dies  in  1316,  and  is  suc- 
ceeded by  nis  (rrsiidsou,  Charles  V.,262. 

Fenlinand  f .  of  the  Two  Sicilies.    See  Ferdinand  IV.  of  Naples. 

Ferdinand  HI-,  grand-duke  of  Turcaiiy  ;  recognues  the  Fiench  rei>ublic,  vlL  64. 

Ferdinand  IV.  of  Naples,  175»-1806,  vi.  (MX) ;  vii.  637  :  flies  to  Pulermo,  17S9,  vii. 
133 :  1806,  210 ;  reascends  the  throne,  1815  ;  in  1816  he  assumed  the  title  of  Ferdi- 
nand 1.  of  the  Two  Sicilien.  succeeded  by  Francis  in  1<^,  6:i7- 

Ferdinand  VII  of  Spain,  solicits  Napoleon's  protection.  1P08,  vii.  268;  Charles 
IV.  abdicates  the  crown  in  favor  of,  Mar.  19, 268 ;  fall^  into  Napoleon's  powec, 
269 ;  proclaimed  king  of  Spain,  1808 ;  war  declared  against  France,  269  ;  recog- 
nized by  Napoleon  as  king  of  Spain,  1814,  363,  369 ;  released  by  the  Fxeneh, 
182  {,  r)84  :  dle«l  1833.  vlil.  68,  I'H. 

Ferdinand,  Don,  duke  of  Parma,  vii.  64  ;  buys  Napoleon  off  his  territories,  65. 

Fergason.  his  march  on  Soliffiiac  hindered,  vii.  274. 

Ferozeshah,  battle  of,  Dec.  21  and  22,  1846,  viii.  4(M.  4A6. 

Fersen,  eountde,  aids  in  contriving  Louis's  flight  from  Paris,  1791,  vl.  612, 513. 

Feudal  system  introduced  into  England  by  William  the  Conqueror,  i.  241  ;  exac- 
tions imposed  through  it  by  William,  242  ;  substitntion  of  rat  and  wages  far 
feudal  services,  li.  76 ;  duatli  stnigsle  of,  temp*  Henry,  VI.,  101. 

Feudality,  transition  state  of,  teippTkdw.  III.,  i.  497,406 ;  descidption  of,  aa  given 
by  Froiuart,  499 ;  military  spirit  fostered  by,  490. 

Feudal  lights  abolished  in  France,  1789,  vl.  486. 

Feuillans,  a  French  political  party,  twice  obtains  the  administration  of  affairs, 
1792.  vi.&:n,  632,  634. 

Fielding,  Henry,  produces  his  **  Pasquin,"  1737.  v.  466  ;  his  **  Inquiry  into  the 
Causes  of  tlie  late  Increase  of  Bobbers,'*  1760;  places  of  entertainment; 
drunkennef>s,  682 ;  gaming  among  the  vulgar ;  his  account  of  the  stale  of  Lon- 
don, 683 ;  his  "  Adventures  of  Joseph  Andrews."  nubllshod,  1742 ;  its  success; 
Johnson's  opinion  of,  vi.  .'^9:  "Jonathan  Wild,"  publislied,  1743;  **  Tom 
Jones,"  1749,  389 ;  "  Amelia,'^  1761*:  died  1754,  389 ;  deaeilptton  o€  oott- 
temporary  maiinen  bv  3!  3-396.  410-417,*416-423. 

FiescliL    See  Louis  I^ulippe,  viii.  196. 

Fire  of  I^ndon.    See  Ix>ndon. 

Firmin.  his  sidiente  for  employincr  the  poor  ;  his  religious  tenets ;  his  death  puts 
a  i»top  to  the  pHatinir  of  Socinian  books,  v.  46. 

Fisher,  John,  bishop  of  Rochester,  is  accused  of  |)articipalion  in  the  treason  of 
the  Holy  Maid  of  Kern,  li.  RKi :  is  sent  to  the  Tower  for  refusinst  to  swear  to  the 
illegality  of  the  niaiTiage  of  Henry  VIII.  with  Catherine,  966 ;  is  tried,  con- 
victed, and  executed,  :362,364. 

Fisher,  captnin.  communicates  to  Portland  a  design  against  "William's  life.  v.S^. 

Fitzgerald,  loni  Edward,  brotlier  of  the  dnke  of  Leirster,  vii.  lio :  s  member  of 
the  Irish  Directory;  on  the  arrest  of  the  other  members  he  ennceaN  himself  ; 
his  houne  surrounded  bv  tlie  milltarv  ;  he  reslstn,  kills  the  m.igiatrate  and  is 
himself  shot.  Ill ;  died  June  a,  1798. 112. 

Fitzgerald,  captain  Robert,  »aves  Dublin  from  being  plundered  and  burnt,  1690, 
iv.  617- 

Fitzgrorald.  Veser.  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  viii.  26 ;  influence  among  the 
;  lare  Roman  Oatholics.  26. 

Fitzharrls,  lord,  description  of  Pitt's  feelings  on  lord  Melville  being  censured  by 
p.arlismenT,  1805.  vii.  201. 

Fitzherhert,  Mrs.,  marries  the  Prince  of  Wales  (George  IV.),  Dec  21, 17«7,  vl.  458. 

Fitz-(>(bert,  or  William  with  the  Long  Beard,  complains  to  Richard  I.  in  119C,  of 
civic  corruptions  and  oppressions,  raises  an  insurrection,  is  stabbed  and 
hanged.  1.  356,  357. 

Fitzwilliam,  earl,  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland :  recalled  the  nme  year,  viL  68 ;  dli* 
missed  his  loM  lieutcuaiusy  of  ths  Weat  liiding^  483. 
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FhunMrn,  Jobn,  m  einfneht  Mvl^^r,  Ti.  380 ;  hlgli  ebutAotor  of  his  desigiM,  ▼!!. 
Ml. 

Fleet  prlMn,  state  of  the,  1721^,  17?0,  r.  436,  437. 

FloBselles,  maynr  of  ParU,  ehot,  July,  HAft.  vi.  482. 

Fletcher  of  8a)toun,  bis  opinion  on  the  relative  poBitlons  of  Hngland  and  Soot- 
laml,  V.  6T. 

Fletcher,  }l'>atenaiit-eoIone],  helps  WoUington  in  constmctlng  the  lines  of  Torres 
Vedras,  rii.  3(M». 

rieurus,  bat'le  of,  l«J90,  iv.  525 ;  May  29.  1794,  ril.  48- 

Flcurr,  cardinal,  prime  minister  of  Louis  a V.,  t.  420  ;  Idn  offers  to  the  English, 
474. 

Flitc  oft,  architect  of  Wobum  How^,  ▼.  943. 

Flodden  Field,  battle  of,  on  Se^t.  9, 1313,  ti.  268,  259. 

flovida  <eded  to  Spain,  178'i,  vl.  290  ;  to  Great  Britain,  17C3,  GOl :  to  the  United 
States,  1  20.  vlil.  »H. 

Finding,  failure  of  the  British  to  take.  1809.  Til.  294,  29r(. 

Foley,  i'onimander  of  tho  Goliath  at  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  1798,  vii.  102 ;  present 
at  the  battle  of  Copenhagen,  1801, 159. 

Folly,  the  coiTee-house ;  ir»vi4tor»,  !▼.  4.'50 

Fontalneblean,  peace  of,  Sept.  2,  1679,  v.  26.3 ;  treaty  of,  tU.  2G5  ;  concordat  at, 
Jftn.  25,  1x13,619. 

Fontenoy.  battle  of^av  11, 1T45,  ▼.  495,  496. 

Fontfaill  erectetl  by  \l7yatt.  ▼!!.  532. 

Fr>od,  supply  of  London  with,  19th  centtir}-,  vill.  210-213t 

Forbea.  Duncan,  lord  advocate,  1780,  v.  4i>'9 ;  conducts  the  inquiry  into  the  Porte- 
ouB  riots.  469 ;  proposed  the  enlisting  of  S^oUili  regiments,  498,  -199  ;  MacDonald 
infoiins  mm  of  Cliaries  Edward's  descent  upon  Scotland,  505 ;  considem  it  rash 
and  de-spe:  ate,  607,  508. 

Foster  commands  the  English  in  the  Fretender's  army,  v.  371 ;  ass<-roe«  the  com- 
mand of  the  whole  army  on  English  ground.  37i',  373 ;  his  prdnarntlou  for  the 
enemy,  373,  374 :  tries  to  obtain  favourable  terms  of  surrender,  375  ;  escapes 
from  Newgate,  383,  384. 

Fort  Augustus  def«troyed  by  the  H^Manders,  v-  551. 

Fort  Boyer  captured  by  the  Britisli,  Feb.  1815,  vii.  382. 

Fort  Edward  taken  by  Bnrgoyne,  1777,  a  i.  iro,  200. 

Fort  St.  George  capitulates  to  the  British,  1746,  v.  r«3. 

Fortter,  speaker  <>t  Irish  House  of  Commons ;  his  passing  the  Union  bill  de* 
pcribe^l,  vii,  128.  127. 

Foste",  ffohn.  his  ••  Es*  ays,**  tH  519,  620. 

FOttcb^,  his  share  in  the  execution  of  Uie  Lyomiese,  1793,  vii.  18 ;  asststa  Bona- 
parte^s  intrlfnies,  13^. 

Fonlon,  intendant  of  marine,  vi.  478 ;  murdered  by  the  mob,  483 ;  l^ayatte 
attempt  to  save  hfan,  483. 

Foundnng  Hospital  esiabllshed  by  captain  Coram  ;  it  promotes,  instead  of  re- 
pr^Bidng  the  great;  social  evil.  vl.  4'i*/,  423. 

Fourbln,  admiral,  commands  the  fleet  conveying  the  pretender  James  and  his 
force  to  Scotland ;  he  fails  in  making  a  landing  aiid  returns  to  ]>unkirk,  1708, 
T.2Q3. 

Sbz,  Charles  James,  his  first  speech  In  parHameat,  1T90,  v).  lOT ;  iodfgoatlon  of, 
at  government's  conduct  toward«  Burgoyne,  204;  leader  of  Ms  party;  character, 
258;  strong  laoguaee  used  by,  in  moving  for  an  amendment  of  the  king's  ad- 
drc^eia;  motion  lost,  2S9;  secretary  of  Htate,  1782,  262;  bis  resolution  to  carry 
Burke's  Economical  Reform  bill,  287;  moves  the  repeal  of  the  statute  assen- 
ing  Ireland'*  dependence,  277;  his  differences  with  Shelbume  In  tbe  negotia- 
tioas  with  Franklin  for  a  treaty  of  peace,  279,  280;  resigns  his  secretaryship*, 
280;  mistake  of,  281;  commencement  of  the  party  conflict  between  Pitt  and, 
490;  so^'etary  of  state,  1782,  303;  excesses  in  gambling,  and  remarkable  elas- 
ticity of  mind,  407;  coalesces  with  Lord  North,  appointed  secretary  of  state, 
439;  re-elected  for  Westminster;  unpopularity,  489;  bis  India  bill;  proposes 
to  govern  India  by  a  board,  441;  bill  carried  in  the  Commons,  443;  rejected  by 
the  Lords,  44.'{,  4H ;  the  king  ordei-H  him  to  give  up  his  office,  443;  contests  the 
sent  for  Westminister ;  cnthuslafm  of  the  duchess  of  Devonshire  In  his  cause ; 
falls,  hut  t.'Vkes  his  neat  as  a  Scotch  representative,  448  ;  considers  France  Eng- 
land's natural  foe,  4W ;  denies  that  the  prince  of  Wales  had  nvirried  Mrs.  FJtK- 
herbert,  458 ;  renounces  the  prin<^e*K  acnunintanoe  on  hearing  that  such  really 
was  the  case.  450 ;  supports  the  prince's  clnim  to  the  regency,  4.^)9  ;  in  raptures  on 
hearing  of  the  fall  of  the  Bastille,  492  ;  opposes  the  army  estimates,  496 ;  dis- 
putes with  Bnrke,  496, 497  :  pror>OBes  the  abolition  of  the  rorporation  and  Test 
acts,  498 ;  differs  with  Burke  in  his  opinion  on  the  new  con<^titutlon  of  France, 
604, 6C5 ;  which  results  in  a  breach  of  friendship,  50G ;  emotion  et:iiiced  by,  50(3 ; 
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tMYwn  tlM  il»<flia<maf  tb«  ^bnre  tnde,026;  kl»  UbtltatU ;  <Uae»Hfof  p^atng 
it  through  the  Lordi,  028  ;  attempta  made  by  lord  Loughboxoagh  to  Dxixig  about 
a  coalition  between  Pitt  aud,  B28 ;  his  opliden  oi  th>>  Sepbember 


171)2,  MG ;  jov  of,  at  tho  Prus.^an  retreat,  &>I ;  aiixietj  for  JLouia'sfate ;  propoaea 
that  {ho  national  sense  against  his  execution  be  made  known  to  France,  Kts , 
Portland  and  oilier  wliLns  separate  from  Fox,  and  join  Pitt's  party,  &G0  ;  op- 
poses Plit's  Indian  I>eclaiatory  bill,  1788, 57  J;  opposed  Die  policy  of  warring 
with  France,  £82,  5S3 ;  and  the  TraitorouB  Cori-esix^idence  bill,  CM  ;  popularity 
of,  in  France,  MS ;  proposes  that  peace  be  re-establlehetl  wiUj  France,  5C5j  de- 
fends tlie  duke  of  York,  and  blames  Pitt  for  the  Dunkirk  failure,  17S3,  vii.  15 ; 
speech  of,  on  the  stability  of  the  Jacobin  coverunient,  'Ji ;  his  indignation  at 
the  project  of  asBimilatin^  the  £n{*lish  and  Scottish  laws  on  sedition  and  lease 
making,  33 ;  his  indignation  at  Pitt's  coercive  meaaures ;  dreada  tho  approach 
o<  abaolutiam,  62 ;  secedes  from  the  whig  pany,  95 ;  again  appears  iji  his  place 
in  parliament,  Jan.  1800,  143;  desires  peace.  175;  iiiA  admiration  of  Pittas 
speech,  183 ;  the  king  refuses  to  admit  him  to  nlBcbuJisels,  1801,  VA  \  secretary 
oc  state  for  foreign  ulairs,  1806,  ZiO ;  the  king  becomes  reconciled  to,  231 ;  de- 
clining health  of,  231 ;  died  Sept.  13, 18(^,232;  his  last  speech  in  parliameut, 
236 ;  fails  in  obtainln;;  peace,  236,  237  ;  buried  with  public  honours,  Oct.  10,  237, 
238  ;  rivalry  with  Pitt,  238. 
Fox,  llenry,  lord  Holland,  his  opinion  of  the  rebellion  of  1746,  r,  516 ;  married 
the  duke  of  Bichmond's  daughter  clandestinely ;  opposes  the  marriage  act  of 

1763,  686 ;  Newcastle  offers  him  the  secretaryship  oC  state  witli  the  lead  of  the 
Commons  ;  refuses  them,  689, 690 ;  obtains  a  seat  in  the  cabijiet.  deserting  Pitt, 

1764,  691 ;  lavoars  the  brijiKiiig  over  foreigu  troopa  for  the  defence  of  this 
oouiUry.  Ti.  14;  secretary  oi  state;  ret^igns  this  oflice, Oct.  1766,  21;  created 
lordlloilnnd,  1763;  retires  from  pat^c  affairs;  retaining  hla  offloe  of  paj- 
mostcr,  72.  73. 

Fox,  commodore,  takes  40  French  ships,  1747»  v.  668. 

Fiance,  rival  factious  of  the  Bui^gundians  and  Armagnacs,  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  VI-,  i.  603 ;  distresa  occatdoned  by,  ii.  29 ;  a  great  cause  of  the  succeasea 
of  Ilonry  v. ,  29 ;  the  Armac;:iacs  massacr  d  and  expelled  from  Paris  by  the 
mob  in  1418,  33  ;  duke  of  Burgundy  mardored  at  Montcreau,  33 ;  accession 
of  Charles  VII.  to  the  Uirone  in  1122,  41 ;  Charles  VII.  ia  conducted  to  lUicima 
by  Joan  of  Arc,  and  crowned  tliere  in  1130,  63 ;  invaded  by  Edward  IV.  in  1175, 
163 ;  treaty  of  plenco  witli  England  agreed  to  at  Pioauiny,  161. 

Francis  I.  succeeds  to  the  tiirone  of  France  lu  January,  1615,  iL  262 ;  com- 
mences war  against  Charles  V.  and  takes  Milan,  262 ;  meets  Henry  VlUt  In  the 
Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  273 ;  is  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Pavia  in  i525| 
289 ;  is  released  by  Charles  V.  on  agreeinjg  to  very  severe  terms,  294 ;  projoct  of 
for  invading  England  and  marching  to  London,  467  ;  death  of,  in  1647, 467, 

Fiaocia  I.  of  Austria.    See  Francis  II.  of  Oei-inany. 

Francis  II.  of  Germany,  succeeds  Leopold  as  king  of  Hungary,  1792,  vi.  S31 ;  rules 
Lombardy,  vii.  64 ;  welcomes  the  Rusaiane  into  Moravia,  IjO  ;  Joins  the  cokU* 
tion  against  France,  13i  ;  joins  his  army  at  Austerlits ;  interview  with  Napo- 
leon ;  nis  eesBioos  by  the  peace  of  Presburg,  213 ;  emperor  of  Qexmaay,  1702- 
1806 :  Francis  I.  of  Austria,  1806-1835,  636  ;  viii.  68. 

Francis  John,  his  attempt  on  tho  Queen's  life,  1842,  viii.  343. 

Fraaci^  sir  PhiUpv  ^aid  to  be  the  author  of  Junius'  letters,  vL  111 ;  report^  tlM 
speaches  of  MansQcid  and  Chatham,  1770. 116 ;  appointed  a  member  of  tho  Cal- 
cutta Council ;  opposes  Hastings  ;  brings  charges  of  corruption  against  blm, 
430  ;  immoralities  of ;  assumes  the  governor-general's  power  on  hearing  of  Ilast- 
ing^s  resignation,  401 ;  duels  with  llastiugs  ;  wounded;  re  igns  ofQce;  returna 
toEiigland,  433 ;  his  speech  on  our  alliance  with  France,  454. 

Fraukhn,  Benjamin,  printer  of  the  ''  Craftsman,"  convicted  of  libel  for  writing 
an  article  therein,  1731,  v.  440;  opposes  the  passing  of  the  Stamp  Act,  1765,  vi. 
8^1 ;  recommends  the  Americans  to  submit  for  awhile,  84 ;  examin^  by  .the 
Uousa  of  Commons  on  the  American  Stamp  Act ;  tlie  condition  of  tne  Korth 
American  colonies.  93 ;  the.t^^mper  of  the  colonists  towards  Great  Britain  be- 
fori»  1703 ;  thu  American  spirit  and  resolution  never  to  pay  ihc  stamp  dut^',  d:t ; 

S spears  before  the  lords  of  the  council,  as  a-^ent  for  Slussachusetts  ;  insulted  by 
icm :  dismissed  his  post  of  deputy  postmaster-general,  167 ;  returns  to 
America ;  deprecates  at^6mptiug  to  restore  the  Interests  between  England  and 
America,  173  ;  but  still  shrinks  from  war,  173 ;  his  conference  with  lord  Howe ; 
despatched  to  Paris  to  procure  a  t:-eaty  of  alliance  wi.h  the  French  Court; 
lands  i:i  Frsmce,  Dec.  8, 177G;  presents  a  memorial  to  count  de  Vergennea.  133 : 
ills  reception  in  the  Parisian  court  drclcs;  his  Liflueuce  u{Km  tlie  national 
thought,  103  ;  besieged  by  applications  to  recorameml  officers  for  tlie  American 
service,  lOJ;  minister  plenipotentiaiy  of  the  United  States,  May,  1779 ;  entrusta 
Paul  Jones  with  the  command  of  ai\  expedOltion  against  tlic  British  coasts,  218: 
his  predictions  of  the  future  of  America.  246 ;  ne^tiates  with  Shelbume  uid 
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Fox  for  a  treaty  of  peace,  273, 280 :  one  of  the  oommisaioiieTa  for  ■ettUqg.  tbfu 
artiele^  of   peaoe  between   EnglaaMl   and    America;  figna    the    prebmiH-^ 
aries,  Vor.  20, 17^,  288 ;  reoooimeudi  anrity  between  Eu^ami  aud  AiHtiticM, 
292.  % 

Frank-pledge,  nature  of,  i.  137.  ' 

Fraser,  John.    See  Mao  Iver. 

Frazer.  genei-al,  repulsed  atAlexandrla,  180T,  tII.  2&I. 

Frederidc,  Prbioe  of  Wales;  hifl  income  dependent  upon  thn  will  of  hfs  fa'he% 
George  IL,  y.  431  ;  his  artlval  in  England,  1728 ;  lalH   in  oblsdidng  urinceM ' 
WiDielmina  of  Pnusia  in  marriage,  4X$,  434 ;  hia  populaiitj ;  marries  the  prin- ' 
ce^of  Saxe-Gotha,  April  27, 1736, 461 :  oppoeea  hia  father;  applies  to  p^irlfa-' 
nient  for  an  increase  of  income.  462 ;  xailfl  iu  obtaining  it,  46:: ;  will  not  allow 
his  wife  to  be  conlliied  at  Hampton  Court ;  hurries  her  tu  St^  Jameses,   462 ; 


Oeorge  AngiistUM  (afterwards  George  X  >T.)  born  May  2D,  177^,  4^ ;  hi.i  apparent 
reeonclliatlon  with  his  father.  4fW ;  his  death  March  20, 17(n,  CTf» ;  lecelves  btit 
-few  honours  at  hIa  burial ;  his  son  Oeorge  created  Prince  of  Walos ;  a  reveJtUe 
is  assigned  to  his  widow,  580 ;  whp  diefl,  Feb.,  1772,  vi.  1  Id. 
iVederlw  h  of  Prtlssla ;   elector  of  Brandenburg ;  fights  tuninst  the  Frem^l' 
at  Fie  urns,  iv.  625  ;  present  at  the  ceugress  at  Uij  Hague,  328:  Invented  Wlth^ 
the  Garter,  628;   Im  character,  609;  includes  a  treaty  with  Marlborough; 
17M,  T.  147  :  reigns  1701-1713, 603.  . 

Frederick  ILking  ot  Prussia, sot^.eedd Frederick WIlKam  I.,  1740, t.  481, 600 ;  lays 
cl  dm  to  Sileela,  485 ;  it  not  being  recognized  he  invades  the  country;  secares  the 
sreater  part  of  It ;  defeats  general  Nelpper^  nl  Mol  witz.  April  10,  1741;  his  con-' 
duettn  the  battle,  486;  again  presses  tlio^cesston  of  Sllesiia:  nlsdcmindrefustd; 
and  the  Anstrians  receiye  a  second  defeat  from  him,  Mav  IT,  1712 ;  enteninto  a 
treaty  with  Great  Britain  and  linngary,  487,488;  overruns   Biohemia,   499:' 
treaty  between  George  [[.  and,  concluded  at  Westminister,  Jan,  IB,  1766,  vi.  IT ; 
his  power  as  a  king ;  suddetilV  commences  war,  18 ;  tnkes  I>n^en,  9ept.'  10 ; 
blockades  Pima ;  spares  the  plrtnre  gallery  at  Dresden ;  obtaliuf  possession  of 
the  State  papers  ;  defeats  the  Austrinna  at  rx>sowifcE,  Oct.  1 ;  Pima  sarrenders; 
retires  into  winter  quarters,  19 ;  receives  200,000/.  from  the  British  gorem-. 
ment,   1757,  23:    commences   his   second  canipaigu,   April;  h&s  i^hsracter; 
marches  into  Bohemia :  defeats  the  Anstrlann  fn  &e  l>aixle  of  Pmgue,'lHay  6  :* 
bombards  Pn^ue ;  defeated  by  the  Austrian  marshal  I>aun'  at  tue  battle  or 
'Kolin,  June  17, 34, 35 ;  defeats  prince  de  Sonbise  at  Rosbach.  Nov.  6,  njnd 
prince  Charles  do   Lorraine  at  Leuthen,  Dee.  6,  37,  38 ;  a  snlisldy  of  670,OOOZ. 
Toted  to,  by  the  Brittsh  goventraent,  39 ;  defeats  the  Russians  nt  Zomdorf.  Ang. 
25, 1768, 41 ;  popularitvof ,  among  the  English,  41 ;  surprised  by  the  Anstnani  ; 
his  presence  of  piina  saves  the  troops,  41,  42 :  defeated  by  tlie  Ru.«sians  kl 
Kunersdorf ;  wins  the  victories  of  liOi^Itz  and  Torgan,  48^49*;  hisunsnccefflfhll 
campaign :  writes  to  Pitt,  who  promises  the  king's  snriport;  60 ;  Bute  refusei 
him  his  Bubsidv,  65;  succeed  nl  bv  Frederick  William  IL,  1786,  600. 
Frederick  IV.,  of  Denmark,  1699-1730,  v.  604;  vi.  600 ;  his  conqnestB,  and  conteife' 

with  Charles  XII.  ▼,  9?\. 
Frederick  VI.  of  Denmark,  crown  prince ;  refuses  the  demands  of  the  Engliah 
envoy,  vii.  260 ;  declares  war  ac^inst  Great  Britain,  261;  ascends  the  throne, 
1808,  637  jpresent  at  the  Vienna  congress,  416. 
Frcderteic  William  I.  of  Prussia,  1713-1740,  iv.  COS :  wan  against  Charles XII.,  1715, 

V.  391  :  died  May  31,  1740, 481. 
Frederick  William  II.  of  Pmssfa,  lTB6-t70T,  vl.  660,  vii.  636  ;  sncceeds  TrtAtiidk 
the  Great,  vL  466;  interviews  with  the  empoi*or  of  Oemmny  ;  tbey  issue  too 
declaration  of  Pilnits,  620:  surrender  of  Mavericeto,  1793,  tIL  14;  obtains  a 
subsidy  from  England,  47  ;  his  Pollnh  raid,  1794, 51,  ^2. 
Fiederick  William  III.  of  Pntsda  sncceeds  Ftederick  WUIIam  It.  1797,  vii.  636; 
takes  the  part  of  Orange  against  France,  vi.  466,  467  ;  Ids  wavering  conduct ; 
joins  France,  1805,  vii.  213;  bribed  into  hosttlities  with  Britain,  239;  uveaslncsif 
of  his  tics  with  France,  240 ;  commauds  the  PniMslan  armies,  IH06,  243 ;  defeat-' 
ed  at  Jena,  241 ;  rejecte  Napoleon's  overtures  for  peace,  251 ;  concludes  an  al-' 
llance  with  Rnssia,  .*M6;  his  meeting  with  Alexander  at  Leipadg,  lsi3, 349 ;  pres- 
ent at  tlie  Vienna  congress,  1816,  410. 
Freemant1e,captAin.hl8  account  of  and  eondnct  at  the  battle  of  Copenhagen, 

1801,  vii.  15S-160. 
Frere,  J.  K.,  writer  In  the  '<  Anti-Jaoobin,**   vll.  88;    British  ambassador  tai 

Spain  :  mlvises  Moore  to  advance  on  Madrid,  vii.  276. 
Feron  aids  fn  massacreingtheToulonese,  1793,  rll.  25.  ^ 

Friedland,  battle  of,  June  14. 1807,  vii.  2D61 
Friend,  sir  John,  trial  of,  v.  31. 
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P^^iiber,  sir  MarUn,  expeditions  of,  to  the  FoUr  seas,  iii.  143 ;  takes  part  in  the 
attack  Oil  the  ▲naada,  151 ;  takes  Brssi  from  the  Spaniards  in  ICM,  and  ki 
tilled,  192.  « 

Frolasart.  sir  J<dm,  irfctnre  of  chivalry  by,  i.  490. 

Froud,  Mr.,  Tiew  of,  sa  to  statt)  interference  in  social  affairs,  1. 561-M5. 

Fueuterabia  captured  by  the  French,  1719,  v.  403w 

Foentes,  coant  de,  ordered  to  leave  ijondon,  1762,  t1.  65. 

FUontes  de  Onoro,  battle  of,  Mav  5,  ISIJ,  vii.  31t(. 

ji'axnlture  and  utensils,  notice  ot  thoee  in  use  in  the  13th  centuir,  11.  89 

Foseli,  his  paintingH,  vil.  363, 354. 


Gaok,  eenerel,  superesdas  Hatch! nson  as  goTemor  of  Massachasetts ;  appointed 
the  colonial  comauder-iu-chief,  1774,  ▼!.  1U3  ;  coldly  received  at  Bof^ton  ;  forti- 
iies  Boston  isthuins,  161 ;  orders  a  detachment  to  destoov  the  ndUtary  stores  at 
Concord,  168,  169 ;  offers  pardon  to  all  ou  certain  couditious,  excepting  Han- 
cock and  S.  Adams,  175  ;  called  home.  180. 

Cfaiusborough,  Thomas,  exhibits  at  the  Koyal  Academy,  1709,  vl.  371 ;  portrait  aod 
landscape  painter,  373 ;  his  merits  and  excellendee,  ;(74. 

di^ncus,  resistimce  of,  to  the  invstfiou  pf  AgiiooXa,  i.  39 ;  doubtf ol  speech,  aad 
deieat  of.  30, 40. 


lalissoniere,  admiral  La  ;  engages  Byng,  1766,  vi.  15. 
[alt,  John,  died  1839 ;  his  novels,  viil.  307,  G08. 


ialway,  lord ;  he  Is  defeated  bv  the  French  and  Spaniards  on  the  plains  of  Al- 
Tpft"f*^,  V.  197  ;  phkreU  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  i.ords  to  give  an  aoconut  of 
.Ms  proceedlnffs  in  Spain,  241. 

dajway  snrreiulefs  to  Giiikell,  iv.  128. 

Qambier,  admiral  lord,  cofuiuauds  the  expedition  against  Copenhagan,  1807.  vil. 

St$Oj  commands  the  expedition  af^alnst  the  French  in  Aix  roads,  1809 ;  fails  U> 

ateist  heartily  his  subordinate  offlrer,  lord  Cochrane  j  tried  by  court  martial 

'iu)dac4nittea,283;  British  commissioner  for  concluding  tlie  peace  of  Ghent, 

3^. 

Oame  Ikws,  vii.  446. 

Game  \n  Anne's  reign,  v.  312 ;  in  those  of  George  I.  and  II.;  vi.40l,  405, 407. 

Gangauelli.    See  Clement  XIV. 

(IroIs,  Inquiry  into  tha  state  of  the,  1729, 1730,  v.  436 ;  the  fraud  and  extortion  9i 
the  wardens  of  the  Fleet ;  shocking  case  of  cruelty  towards  captsiii  Macphea- 
dils  byBambridge,  437,  438 ;  the  horrors  of  the.  Marb^hahica  prison,  43s  :  public 
attention  drawn  to  the  state  of  the,  by  Howard,  421-422 ;  state  <f  prwons  In 
lliucland  and  Scotla'.d,  vliL  190.  191. 

darat,his  visit  to  Fi  jeland.  1791,  I79%^vi.522, 523. 

Gardiner,  colonel,  killed  at  Preston  Fans,  1745^  v.  513 ;  Dr.  Doddridge's  nccoant 
of  his  death,  514. 

QanUuor,  Stephen,  bishop  of  Winchester  supports  the  king's  Fupremacy,  but 
opposes  the  Reformation,  ii.  459 ;  b(>comes  a  grea«. heretic  hunter,  459  ;  prepares 
articles  f«rr  queen  Catherine  Parr's  inipeaciimeuk  but  the  kii^  rejeels  them, 
461 ;  objects  to  the  printing  of  a  book  of  homilies,  and  o£  a  translatioii  of 
Erasmus's  paraphrase  of  the  New  Testament,  528 ;  continued  resistance  of,  to 
the  Reformation,  534:  deprived  of  his  bishopric  and  committed  to  the  Tower  In 
'  15f$0,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  564  ;  consents  to  uim  the  Common  PraYer,566  : 
,  released  on  the  accession  of  Mary,  580 ;  is  made  lord  chancellor,  5HI ;  sermon  of, 
before  Mair,  exhorting  her  to  severity,  593  ;  exertions  of,  to  suppresit  heresy. 
6(^ ;  colloqi^y  of,  with  Kogers,  611 ;  increased  severity  of,  against  the  married 
clergy, CI7  ;  death  of,  627. 

GaruetL  Henry,  tJie  Jesuit,  tried  for  his  complicity  in  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  iii. 
269 ;  ids  docti-ine  of  equivocation,  270. 

Garrick  improves  the  tone  of  the  stage,  v.  302 ;  his  Shaksperian  acting,  vi.  401. 

Garter,  the  order  of  the,  instituted  by  Edward  III.  in  1^9,  i.  519. 

GaH,  Pall  Mall  lighted  bv,  1807:  its  introduction  has  coiisideiahlo  inllnence  in 
preventing  crime ;  opposition  shown  to  It  by  tJie  partixans  of  the  iiersons  en>- 
ployed  in  the  whale  flsneries.  vii.  440. 

Gascoigne,  genei-al,  moves  for  a  dimiuQtion  in  tlie  number  of  parliamentary 
memners,  viii.  77. 

^astanga»  marquis  of,  governor  of  the  Ketharlands ;  represents  Charles  of  Spain 
at  the  Iiague  congress,  1601, iv.  627. 

Gates,  general  in  the  United  States  army,  vi.  200 ;  encamps  on  Behmus*  heights ; 
compels  Bnigoyne  to  yield  with  the  lioiiours  of  war,  17T7, 1?00, 201. 

Gaul,  Druidism  in,  1. 15 ;  Ciesar's  account  of  the  Druidical  Judges  of,  24. 

Ckmls,  the,  assisted  by  the  Britons,  i.  14. 
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Oawllghnr  taken  by  the  Britkh,  Dec.  15, 18Cl3.  ▼!!.  228.  '  * 

Oivy,  author  of  the  Beffgar*8  Opera,  ▼.  307. 

Uaza  Burreuderod  to  thti  French,  March  25, 1799,  vlj.  131. 

Gazl  Hassan  resitics  the  Ruspiana  :  capitan  paaha,  vi.  145.  ' 

General  warrants,  debates  on  the  legality  of ;  otficers  dUmiased  for  rottiig  tbeir 
illegality,  vl.  70-«l,  84. 

Qeuoa,  annexation  of,  to  Prance,  1809,  tU.  202, 203* 

Qentleuian,  country,  character  and  description  ot^  the  temp.  William  and  Atine, 
V.  2«) ;  temp.  Geo.  111.  vii.  4S8. 

Gentleman*9  magazine  started  bv  Cave,  1731,  vi.  384. 

Qeoifroy  of  Monmoutli,  fables  of.  i.  14. 

George  of  ponmark  mariies  nueeii  Anne,  1689,  Iv.  498  7  rotes  for  the  OceaslotUtI 
ConfftfmUy  bill,  263  ;  lord  high  admiral,  201 ;  died  Oirtober,  1708,  20T. 

George  I.,  eleetor  of  Hanover,  1698,  v.  90 ;  refuses  to  co-operate  with  MarIbon>u|h. 
171 ;  becomes  belr-apparent  on  the  death  of  his  mother,  the  princess  Sophia ; 
born  May  2S,  1060,  TtT ;  proclaimed  king  011  tlie  death  of  queen  Anne,  1714; 
lands  at  Greeuwldli,  Sept.  18,  961 :  personal  appearance  and  cliaracter,  961 ; 
Sophia,  princeSH  of  ZelT,  and  the  Konlgsmark  tragedy,  362 ;  his  account  of -an 
early  impression  as  king  of  lilngland.  962,  963;  coronation  of,  October  20; 
opuns  his  first  parliameiu.  March  17, 1715,  964;  speech  on  adjonming  parTla- 
mont,  361 ;  speech  on  opening  parliament;  1716,  386 ;  refuses  to  see  lady  Kithis- 
dale'spetiJon;  appealed  to  for  mercy  towards  tlie  rebel  lord^j  his  powetto 
pardon  aiilrmed,  3B2;  leaves  for  Germany ;  his  awkward  position  an  king  of 
cnglaml,  3s)0 ;  his  hostility  towards  Russia ;  feakitisy  of  his  son,  391, 3^ :  <fl»- 
mlsses  Town-<h(ind  his  secretaryship ;  offers  mm  the  lord  lietiteiiAncy  of  Ire- 
land, 392,  393 :  announcements  on  opening  narliament,  1717,  of  the  triply  id- 
Hance,  and  Gylle'nberg's  arrest.  389 ;  qnarrels  with  the  prince  of  Wales,  938 ; 
speech  on  opening  parliament.  1718,  400;  recommendl^  the  seUling  of  the 
peerage  question,  404 ;  recommendi  the  consideration  of  the  national  debts, 
406 ;  dissuaded  from  going  to  Hanover,  1722  417  ;  Jantes*  proposBl  to.  418 ;  aih 
noances  the  treaty  or  Hanover,  1725, 425;  speech  at  closing  tlte  session,  1927, 
sets  out  for  Hanover,  June,  3;  dies  on  his  Joutney,  Juhe  10, 428. 

George  11.,  his  father's  Jealousy  of  him,  1716,  v.  992  :  aprpoh^ted  gnardlaii  of  IIm 
realm  during  Georse  l.*s  absence  In  Hanover,  202 ;  qiiarrels  with  his  father, 
1717, 398 ;  banishe<rf rom  the  royal  resldeitce ;  sets  up  an  opposition  ootiit  at 
Leicester  House ;  the  earl  of  Berkeley  makes  a  proposal  to  George  I.  to  sefze 
him  and  carry  him  to  America,  998 ;  governor  of  a  Wc^sli  oovper  <)0inpcinv,  4d8 ; 
succeeds  his  father  to  the  throne  of  England.  June,  172f,'429;  K.  Wal)i0le 
obtams  a  confirmation  of  his  power  tlm>ii^i  queen  CaroUne's  Ihflcienee.  ana  by 
bribing  the  king,  430 ;  the  civd  list  revenue  settled  on  him  as  inoofM.  490  ;  jla 
son,  Fredei'ick,  prince  df  Wales,  denendent  upon  hfnr  for  his  Income^  4191 ; 
fought  at  Oudenarde  and  Dettingen  ;  Influence  of  th^  queen  over,  431 ;  coildtict 
of,  towards  the  prince  of  Wales,  4S) ;  remarks  on  opening  parliament,  ITffi ; 
strikes  Pulteney's  name  off  the  privy  council  list,  440 ;  determiited  to  i^tand  ny 
Walpole,  445 ;  speech  on  opening  paniament,  1TM,  446, 447 ;  his  warlike  deslrssy 
447 ;  visits  Hanover ;  returns  to  England,  Oct  ^  1735,  452 :  his  nnpopularitt ; 

Sisquinade  on,  461 ;  returns  to  England,  I>ec.  17M  ;  quarreW  with  his  eon,  4%l, 
2 ;  banishes  him  from  .St  James'  palace,  463 :  illness  of  the  queen ;  and  death, 
Nov.  20,  IT37,  463,  464 ;  his  grief,  465 ;  the  birth  of  George  III.  excites  in  hlin  a 
stronger  Jealousy  towards  his  son,  468  :  sntiounces  the  c^nventiiMt  wtth  Sp^ln 
on  opening  parliament,  1739,  471 ;  calls  upon  parlianient  for  support  against 
Spain,  474 ;  speech  to  parliament,  1740,  480 :  goes  to  Hanover,  1741 ;  concludes  a 
treaty  of  neutrality  without  his  mhiister*s  Knowledge.  482 ;  exalts  aC  the  renalts 
of  his  meditation  between  Hungary  and  Pnk«ia.4^,  488 ;  reconciled  to  his  son, 
who  he  admits  to  court,  488  ;  national  Jealousv  roused  by  his  taking  Ranover^n 
troops  into  English  pay,  489 ;  prorogues  parliament ;  lends  his  army  to  Maria 
lltereaa ;  departs  for  Germanv,  591 ;  joins  hlM  army,  .Tune,  19, 1743 ;  commatikls 
the  rear  guard ;  his  gallantry ;  gains  the  battle  of  Dotongen,  June  27 ;  atui 
expels  the  French  from  Germany ;  his  enthusiastic  reception  in  England,  491, 
492  ;  restrained  from  leaving  England.  1744, 498 ;  returns  from  Hanover,  Ailg. 
91, 1749, 519 ;  Andrew  Drummond  becomes  his  private  banker,  537 ;  refuses  to 
nominate  Pitt  secretary  at  war.  567  :  speech  on  otwning  parliament,  1747, 5<^ ; 
death  of  the  prince  of  Wales.  March  20,  175L  579 ;  his  grandson  assumes  l|ie 
title  ;  desires  the  duke  of  Gnmberlafjdto  be  s^e  regeitt^  WA ;  asks  for  Inci^eased 
forces,  592  ;  goes  to  Hanover;  ministerial  difftcultieii  aoout  subsidies,  600  ;  bis 
address ;  supported  by  Hamilton  and  Fox ;  opposed  by  Pitt.  601, 602 ;  Intradu^ea 
Hessian  troops  for  England*!  def (*nce.  W.  14  ;  speech  of,  1756 ;  forms  a 
with  Frederick  of  PniB^la,  17 ;  d^etent  tone  of  speech,  t756 ;  his  real  onf 
21 ;  asks  parliament  for  a  subsidy  to  Prussia,  23;  attempts  made  to  dnf 
his  strong  dislike  to  Pitt  and  Temple ;  fails  to  form  a  ministry,  SB,  99; 
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'oompelled  to  ftoeept  the  Pitt  idmiidJitrmtion,  26 :  hii  aiuter  at  tbd  dnlce  of  Cum- 
berlmndt  96 ;  refuses  to  ratify  the  conveutlon  of  Closter-Seven,  38 ;  recommeudi 
a  ProBsian  subsidy,  39 ;  death  of,  Oct.  25,  1760,  49. 
George  III.  bom  May  24,  0.  S.  1738,  v.  468 ;  attains  his  majority ;  entreats  not  to 
be  Heparated  from  his  mother,  vi.  19, 20 ;  lord  Bute  is  made  his  groom  of  the 
stole.  20 ;  succeeds  George  11.  as  king,  17G0 ;  his  conduct  on  hearing  of  his 
father's  death,  60 :  character  and  education,  61 ;  Bute's  influence  over.  63 ; 
opens  parliament,  Nov.  16.  rA ;  his  speech  ;  the  CommouM  vote  him  £800,000 ; 
his  eiitousiaatic  reception  by  the  people  ;  policy  of  his  retgn|  65 ;  reeonunends 
an  act  for  securing  the  in'depen^once  of  Judges.  66 ;  marriage  projects ;  his 
choice  falls  upon  princem  Charlotte  of  MeckTenburg-Strelitx,  87;  whom  h« 
marries.  Sept  8, 1761 :  her  character  and  appearance,  68  ;  coronation,  Sept.  22, 
69  ;  gives  Pi  it  a  pension,  62 ;  promises  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war.  64  : 
resolves  on  war  with  Spain,  66 ;  speech  of,  ii62,  67 ;  Bute  attempts  to  uphold 
the  principle  of  prerogative,  71 ;  speech  on  the  peace,  1763,  and  its  advantages, 
73, 74  ;  desires  to  govern  and  form  a  ministry  oi:  his  own.  76:  his  senaitiveneaB 
on  the  general  warrants  question,  80  ;  orden  Conway  ana  others  voting  against 
the  ministry  to  be  diHmissed  their  offices,  81 ;  illness  of,  87  ;  his  indignation  at 


the  conduct  of  his  ministers  in  the  RogenCT  bill  matter  induces  him  to  offer 
Pitt  the  premiership  ;  Pitts  terms,  88 ;  Temple  persuades  Pitt  to  break  off  the 
negotiauons:  his  dilsgust  at  the  conduct  of  Grenville  and  Bedford,  89 ;  orders 
the  suppression  of  the  American  disturbances,  91 :  his  right  to  make  laws  for 
the  ooionies  declared,  94 ;  expresses  himself  as  being  now  for  and  now  against 
the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  act,  96  ;  seeks  Pitt's  advice  as  to  a  new  ministry,  98  ; 
urges  Pitt's  expulbion  from  parliament,  106 ;  Junius*  address  to ;  speech  on 
proxoguing  parliament,  1769 ;  nis  graziers'  speech  on  opening  parliament,  1770, 
117 ;  offers  Korth  the  lord  commisAioner^ip  of  the  treasury,  122 ;  speech, 
1766,  on  North  American  proceedings,  125 :  address  and  reioonsti  ance  of  the 
city  of  liondon  to,  LT2, 133 ;  his  harsh  reply,  1.32 ;  a  second  remonstnuice  pre- 
sented to,  by  Beckiord,  with  a  speech ;  no  intimalion  having  previously  been 
Sven  he  is  at  a  loss  what  to  ao,  133 ;  his  indignation  at  the  loni  mayor's 
larging  a  House  of  Commons*  officer  with  assault  for  nrrestiug  Miller,  a 
printer.  136;  speech  on  opening  tlra  seesiou,  17V0,  112:  iiupriBoumeut  of  his 
sister  the  queen  of  Denman  ;  obtains  her  release,  1-18, 149 ;  reiiuests  parliament 
to  amend  the  laws  respecting  royal  marriages,  VjO,  151 ;  message  to  parliament 
on  the  Boston  outrages  167  ;  his  letter  to  x«iorth  favouring  nnliiary  measures 
acainst  America,  167 :  speech,  1774,  166 ;  his  answer  to  a  remonstiance  present- 
ea  by  Wilkes,  1^;  his  estimate  of  the  value  of  addr  -s-es ;  sijeech.  1T75,  on  the 
American  wax,  179 ;  the  petition  of  coueresH  to.  rejected,  180 ;  hie  oi<iiuou  of 
Chatham's  speech  sudvielnga  cessation  of  hostilities  with  Aniorira,  197  ;  speech, 
1777, 201  ;  announoes  a  treaty  between  France  and  Amuiica,  and  withdrawal  of 
the  British  minister  from  Paris,  208 ;  his  surprise  at  Chatham*8  being  buried 
with  public  honours,  211 ;  rejoices  at  the  rejection  of  Burke's  Kconomical  He- 
form  bill,  227 ;  takes  measures  for  repressing  the  riots  of  1780,  230 ;  holds  a 
council  to  explain  the  riot  act ;  his  opinion  of  the  right  construction,  232 : 
gives  his  claims  on  St.  Eustatius  to  the  army  and  navy,  243 ;  inconsistency  of 
his  speech,  1781, 267,  268 ;  his  hatred  of  Fox»  268, 269  ;  his  reply  to  the  address 
prayuig  for  a  discontinuance  of  the  war.  261 ;  liis  di»like  of  having  the 
opposition  for  his  minsters,  261  ;  compelled  to  change  his  ministers,  262 ; 
recommends  economical  reform,  267  ;  expresses  his  concom  at  the  discontent 
in  Ireland.  276 ;  appoints  Shelbume  to  the  lonlship  of  the  Treasury',  280 ; 
,  speech,  1782,  announcing  the  independence  of  America,  289 ;  his  alleged  In- 
civility towards  «Te(Terson  and  Adams,  292 ;  Jefferson's  testimony  to  this  effect, 
292 ;  and  tiiat  of  Adams  to  the  contrary,  203 ;  fond  of  agricultural  pun^ults, 
916;  chosen  patron  of  the  Koyal  Academy,  370;  patronizes  West  ^  his  delight 
in  West's  pictures,  376,  376;  remarks  on  India,  1782,  441,442;  his  dislike  t4i 
Fox's  India  bill,  412,  443  ;  dismisses  the  coalition  ministry,  443 ;  his  flrmiiesa 
in  retahdng  the  Pitt  ministry,  4^6,  447 ;  speech,  1786,  452 ;  aimounces  the  com- 
mercial treaty  with  France,  453  ;  speech,  1787,  466,  467 ;  refuses  to  help  the 
prince  of  Wales  to  pay  Ids  debts,  467 ;  attacked  by  lusaidty ;  the  prince  of 
Wales  appointed  Ko^ent,  469,  460;  recovers ;  public  rejoicing  ;  Ids  gratitude 
to  Pitt  for  his  iLrm  attachment,  462 ;  speech,  1788,  463  ;  speecn,  1790, 493,  496  ; 
his  coldness  towaids  Talleyrand,  622 ;  pacific  speech,  1792,  623 ;  dismisses  the 
lord  chancellor,  Loughborough,  627 ;  royal  proclamation  i^Infit  seditions 
writings,  627 :  spsech,  1792,  629 ;  speech.  Deo.,  1792,  652 :  reconciled  to  lord 
]jon«hbon>ugj),  661 ;  his  popularity  ^  calibre  of  his  mind,  666,  666 ,  asks  for 

Sioreased  forces,  1793, 670 ;  parliament's  address  to,  670 ;  announces  France*s 
,     edaration  of  war  against  Britain,  681  ;  speech,  17P3,  vii.  13  ;  anecdote  of,  and 
liOughborouij^'s  'Constructive  treason,  38 :  objects  t-o  his  son*s  removal  from 
.  hk^  military  command,  49;  speech,  1794,  63,  64  ;  cute  Wilberforce,  66;  orders 
'  lord  Malmesbory  to  demand  the  princess  Caroline  for  the  prince  of  Wales,  6B» 
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.  flS ;  tpeeeh  1T96,  S7 ;  assailed  by  tiM  mob ;  his  eourage,  6t ;  holds  a  council  1o 
provide  a  remedy  for  the  moiiev  panic,  1797, 73  ;  speech,  17S7,  76  ;  speech,  lUfi  ; 
coiigratuJates  the  nation  on  the  victoiy  of  the  Nile,  104;  speech,  Nov.  nr8 ; 
remarks  on  the  volunteers  and  the  liish  Union,  ](I6  ;  speecti.  17f9,  118  ; 
pernicious  effects  of  his  resistance  to  the  propoited  uuiou  iiktth  Ireland, 
119;  expresses  his  satiafactiou  at  the  measure,  121  ;  remarks  on  the  ccmple- 
Uon  of  the  Union,  127  ;  speech,  July  1799,  134;  s^jeech,  UOl,  152,  1£3;  op- 
poses any  concessions  to  Catholics,  162;  agalu  atUcked  by  ii  sanity,  165; 
attributes  its  cause  to  Pitt's  couduct,  156:  speech,  1902,  alludes  to  f  ranee's 
enoroaohmeuts,  174;  Deepard's  conspiracy  for  killing;  mesttage  to  parlitmeut 
for  callbig  out  the  militia,  170,  180;  reviews  the  >olunteets,  Oct.  3^03,  169; 
another  attack  of  insanity,  Feb.  12  to  April,  1804,  190 ;  refuses  Pitt's  ie<|uest  for 
an  administration  on  a  broad  basis,  but  offers  him  the  premieicMp  under  cer* 
tain  prescribed  limitations,  which  Pitt  accepts,  May,  JHM ;  opposes  CMbolic 
emandpatiou,  191 ;  curious  incident  in  reading  his  speech  on  pioroguing  par* 
liamunt,  1901;  indications  of  a  new  grand-alliance,  197;  Naxolcon's  letter  to, 
198 ;  desires  Orenville  to  form  a  ^iuistry,  228 ;  requires  a  pledge  of  the  Gxen-* 
ville  ministry,  which  causes  them  to  resign,  246,  247 ;  opposes  the  Bconan 
Catholic  enlistment  bill,  'J47 ;  sympathy  of  the  peofJe  witht  on  account  of  his 
infirmities;  nearly  bliud«  249  ;  speech,  1807.  266;  vpceeh,  18rg.  262,  263;  hh«liigh 
opinion  of  Wellington,  301 ;  celebration  of  •'  The  Jubilee,"  the  fiftieth  year  ol 
his  reAflpi,  803 ;  speech,  1810 ;  alludes  to  the  Peninsular  war,  806 ;  the  disiresidng 
condition  of  his  ilaughter  brings  on  his  last  attack  of  insanity,  Oct.  1810, 812  2 
deatii  of,  Jan.  19,  182U.  496. 
George  IV.,  bom  Aug.  12,  1762,  vL  87;  Introduced  to  the  House  of  Peeis.  1783: 
Canton  House  asslgnetl  him  as  a  residence,  441 :  his  income,  457  :  cmbanstsca 
by  debts  ;  marrian  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  468  ;  his  ciaima  to  the  Kegeiicv  dirputedf 
460  ;  Pitt's  proposition  for  restricting  his  power  as  regent,  461 ;  hif  otst  cpeetli 
in  parliament,  627  ;  the  princess  Caroline  of  Brunswick  demanded  bi  maKrlago 
•lor  bim,  vli.  66, 66;  her  character,  arrival  in  Fnglaud,  ai;d  meetinswith  t£e 
nrinoe:  they  are  married  April  a,  1796,66;  George  IJI.  causes  an  inquiry  to 
be  made  as  tn  the  princess's  conduct,  '<30  ;  re-appouited  Begent  Feb.  6, 1811,313, 
814  ;  restriction  on,  about  to  expire  ;  his  letter  as  to  the  choice  of  a  ministry,  318) 
his  character,  320  ;  the  formation  of  the  I  iverr.ool  ministr}',  323 ;  declaration 
oif ,  on  the  American  war,  361,  365  ;  speech,  1814,  878 ;  mes>«se  to  parliament^ 
1815,  392 ;  his  unpopularity,  425 ;  speech  1817,  on  the  state  of  ire  country ;  out- 
rag;ed  ;  parliament  addresses  him  on  the  subject,  456  ;  speech,  1817, 462;  serious 
illness  of,  475 ;  bin  dissension  with  his  daughter*  476,  476 ;  cfuiaes  of  his  gkM  m  } 
.opens  i^arlianient  by  commission,  477 ;  dissolves  larliament,  1818, 419;  speech^ 
IHIM,  481 ;  speech,  1810,  on  the  state  of  the  country,  4H6;  his  satisfaction  «.ilo 
the  conduct  of  thoSe  who  put  dow^n  the  Manobester  reform  meeting;  his  reply 
to  the  London  address,  4!t3 ;  quiet  transition  from  one  reign  to  arolher,  4(6 ; 
piitronises  Nash,  536;  presents  the  Phigaleiau  marbles  to  the  nation,  642; 
speech,  1820,  alludes  to  the  Cato-street  conspiracy ,  6£3 ;  the  que<>n  CaioUne  de- 
bate, 656t  669 ;  the  queen  intimates  her  intention  1o  ccme  to  England,  668 ;  his 
desire  for  divorce,  and  to  have  the  queen  tried  for  liigh  treason  ;  his  diflerences 
with  hL»  cabinet,  568,  560;  the  ministerial  propositions  s greed. to, 6C9;  prepares 
-for  his  coronation,  660. 561 ;  opens  parliament  in  i^rson,Bnd  kaves  the  Fettling 
of  his  revenues  to  its  diBposai.  560  ;  the  queen's  journey  towards  and  arrival  in 
England,  561, 562  ;  mesasge  of,  to  parliament,  and  the  green  tag  containing  pa* 
pers  concerning  the  queen's  conduct,  which  is  laid  before  larlisment;  Canning 
(for  government)  and  Brougham  vindicate  their  respective  <oi>ductin  the  sflais 
of  queen  Caroline.  56^  563 ;  ronferencee  for  averting  a  public  pi  oceediiiff ;  tht  sa 
iiegotlRtione  fail,  563,  564;  Canning  sends  in  his  rtsigxiation.  but  the  King  in- 
sisui  on  his  retaining  ofHce  ;  secret  committee  appointed,  and  the  <oi>8equen€e 
of  their  report  la  that  a  bill  of  Paina  and  Penalties  is  brought  against  the 
queen ;  her  trial  commenced  Aug.  7, 1^20,  666 ;  swarm  of  sddreirees  iiresenled 
to  the  queen,  566,  568 ;  Brougham's  defence;  Den  man's  bold  and  ui  measured 
language,  568 ;  motions  for  the  second  and  third  readings  carried,  and  aban- 
donment of  the  bill  of  Penalties,  569;  the  natirmal  lejoicing  tleieat,  570  ;  dis- 
•  cnssiona  in  the  next  session  on  the  queen's  affairs  ;  she  accepts  a  60.0CO/.  aintu- 
ity,  and  all  gent*ral  interest  in  her  ceases,  671 ;  the  king's  coronation,  July  19, 
1821,  571,  572  ;  the  oueen  vnlnly  attempt8  lobe  present  at  the  rrrcnicnial ;  the^ 
dies  Aug.  7  :  the  king  sails  for  Dublin,  Aug,  1 ;  the  psssage  of  the  queen's  le- 
maina  through  the  city  to  Brunswick  causes  a  riot ;  Canning  having  usigncd, 
the  king  refuses  to  allow  of  his  re^dmission  into  the  cabinet,  572  ;  speech.  If  22, 
.on  Irish  outrage  and  agricultural  distress,  677  ;  embarks  at  Green  with  for 
Scotland,  Aug.  10,  1>-2J  ;  lands  at  Leith,  Aug.  18;  his  cordial  reception.  578; 
jpeech,  1824,  684;  his  manifesto,  6N};  fails  ta  obtain  Canning's  dismissal; 
i6ralgn  influence  upon  the  king ;  speech,  1ftZ6 ;  recognises  the  Soutli  American 
-sopablica^686 ;  tp^ichea  oli  Ulustxativa  of  tb^  suddeahess  of  the  money  paiU« 
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of  1826,  V.^ ;  hit  diSicultr  In  choosinr  a  neir  minltvtrf,  610 ;  liU  iuiraferv«d]i«M 
in  talking  of  State  atlaira,  613,  614 ;  bis  compansion  for  C^auiiliiff's  ill-heshlx, 
615  ;  bis  sliare  iii  the  iiegotiniioiis  pr«»oeding  C'aiiiihig'B  prenilenhip,  4tt9  ;  de- 
sire! Welliiid^ii  to  form  a  iiiiuiHtry,  viii.  16 ;  speech,  1828,  17,  IH ;  T«fuaes  to 
•oquiesoe  in  tlie  euiaiu-i|>aUon  of  Roman  Catboliis  ;  givee  a  reluctant  contttat 
to  a  piia-^ai^e  lo  tbat  ellect  in  liis  speech ;  a|>eecb,  1K2!),  2tf ;  diamines  the  Wel- 
linglou  mfiiiatrv,  but  foreseeing  the  tlitflcultics  of  forming  another,  be  recalls 
lt,oO;  his  interviews  with  Kldon,  J3;  speech,  1M:«),  :^ ;  iUiiess  of ;  h*8  death, 
June  £0,  18J0 ;  bis  iMsition  in  life  and  character.  36- 

Gerroaiuo,  lonl  Geoi*go  Sackvllle  ;  present  at  Mindpn ;  unable  to  understand 
prince  Ferdinand's  messngos ;  tried  bv  court  nmitial;  declared  untit  for  any 
military  pant,  vi.  43,  •14 ;  secretary  of  state,  l'Tr-1782,  IM),  2'>8 ;  approves  of 
Comwallls's  severity  in  Ameriia,  247  :  rofuses  to  sig  i  any  treaty  ^ring  inde- 
pendence to  Amerios  :  retires  from  oflKoe  ;  created  a  peer,  260. 

Qemianas.  the  arrival  of,  in  Britain,  about  449,  and  his  suppression  of  the  Pela- 
gian heresy,  i.  74. 

Clertnivdt'nberg  taken  by  Dnmonriez,  17fl3,  rC  589l 

Obeiit  surrcndors  u>  MafllioroiiHh,  17ii6,  ▼.  174 ;  to  tlie  Freneli,  1708,  904  ;  retaken 
by  the  Allies.  207  ;  iwciricatiou  of.  Kot.  B,  1676,  261  ;  peace  of,  I>ec.  24, 1814,  tU. 
644  ;  Till.  3G(),  »>1  ;  it  c  mrludcs  the  war  with  America,  383. 

Ohorka  war,  lt<l4,  IHI.^,  viii,  624. 

Ohnxnee.  siege  and  capture  of.  by  the  British,  18%),  viii.  l^,  280;  reeaptnre,  S9t. 

Gibbon,  iiMroirhistencies  of  tiie  aooount  given  by  Gildas  of  the  Britons  after  Um 
depar  ure  ot  the  Komnus,  pointed  out  by,  M  ;  a  member  of  parliament,  1774,  Ti. 
162  ;  de<icrilK>H  a  scene  in  the  House  of  Commons,  162  ;  his  expeiieiioe  of  clab 
life  in  I^iOiKlon,  405. 

Gibbons,  ii..  statue  of  Chnrtes  II.  at  Windsor  CTastle  by,  iv.  264. 

Glbbs,  architect  of  St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields,  ▼.  342. 

Gibbrt,  counsel  for  Hardv,  1794.  vil.  30. 

Gibraltar  taken  by  Kooke  and  Dannstadt,  Aug.  3, 1704,  ▼.  191 ;  besieged  hy  tlsa 
Spaniaixls  inefft^tually,  17^7,  ▼.  426,427;  and  again,  171»«2,  ▼!.  2»l,  281,286; 
siege  ended  by  the  jteaee,  ^7. 

Gibsion,  proceedings  against,  for  obstructing  a  somttny  into  an  election,  1761, 
V.  677. 

Gifford.  William,  supports  tlio  '« Anto- Jacobin,"  vii.  88  ;  destroys  the  Bella  Cnia- 
can  school  by  his  *'  Baviad  "  and  Msfeviad,"  vii.  M3 ;  edits  the  **  Quarterly  R*> 
Yiew,"  r»l8. 

GI1l)eTt,  .Tolin,  aids  in  constructing  the  Bridgewater  Canal.  Ti.  342, 

Gildas  the  historiaji.  inconsistencies  in  tlie  account  of  tlie  Britons,  given  by,-i.  72. 

Oin  net,  T7r«5,  v.  4.">;i.  4.>4. 

Giakcll,  earl  of  Athlone;  captures  Atblone,  June  30.1691.  iv.  535;  defeats  the 
Irish  QTNler  St.  Knth.  at  the  battle  of  Aghiim,  July  12,535;  takes  Limeriok, 
and  quelle  all  opiKisition  to  William's  cause,  536;  accompanies  William  in  hla 
campai'^  of  189.V  tiW).  et  fwq. 

Girondins,  a  Freix  ii  t>oIttica]  ])arty,  vi.  517;  obtains  tho  administration  of  affali*. 
531 ;  dl*-nii8^d  from  power,  .%33  ;'  tliev  desire  a  Kepubilc,  588 ;  their  power  and 
policy.  5i8,  M»  ;  they  vote  ilie  abolition  of  royalty,  510;  and  tiie  death  of  tlie 
killer.  570 ;  insurrection  against  tbem,  ."fiM),  5117  ;  its  political  existenoe  eztln- 
guisiied,  nM  ;  tbetr  triumph  in  the  province.'*,  vil.  17. 

GIrtin,  Tliomas,  bis  water-i'olour  pauntings,  vii.  548. 

Olailsmuir.    See  Preston  Pans. 

G]a<lstone,W.  K.,  rf-niaiks  of,  on  the  vpium  war,  viii.  281 ;  colonial  secretair,  309. 

Olam.  duty  on  ;  glass  bou8c«  in  I>efoe's  time.  iv.  403  ;  reduction  of  the  duty  on, 
1831,  viii.  71 :  and  re^M^al.  1845  ;  im|)ortant  renulls  consequent  tliereon. 370, 389. 

Glencoe  ;  dislike  of  lord  Brcdalbane  towards  the  MacDonalds  of,  iv.542;  tardy 
submission  of  the  chief  Mnolan  to  William's  government,  548  ;  letters  of  Dal' 
ryniple  concerning  the  extirpation  of  the  tribe  of,  546  ;  captain  Campbell  dea* 
miched  to,  with  a  tro^)r»  of  soldiers,  548  ;  description  of  the  glen  ;  treacherom 
peharl'-nrof  Campbell.  548;  perr^tration  of  the  rosssacre,  Feb.  13,  10{&,  549; 
inquiries  are  made  into  the  massacre.  551 ;  but  no  one  is  punished  but  Dal- 
rymple.  wh'  Is  mer  ly  dismissed  from  his  socretarj-ship.  and  Breadaibane,  who 
is  impTlson-'d  for  a  aliort  tinio,  and  then  pardoned.  552. 

Qlendow  r,  Owen,  b  rids  .i  r^v.dt  of  the  Wel^'h  against  Henry  H''.,  1.  501  ;  is  de- 
clared prince  of  Wf»!'«s,  "r»2  ;  repnlpcfl  the  army  of  v\t  Edmund  Mortimer,  5ste; 
and  that  of  the  kliif,  "0? ;  coiirhides  a  treaty  with,  and  receives  assistance 
from  Fraiico,  601  ;  sr.c  'eBs»fnl  resistance  of,  602  ;  is  exempted  from  the  general 
pardon  of  Henry  IV.  to  the  Welsh  in  1411, 602  ;  uncertain  time  of  the  death  ol, 

Gloucester.  Humphrer,  duke  of.  appointed  joint  protector  of  Henry  VI.  wHlitbe 
duke  of  Bedford.  il.'40 ;  marries  Jacqueline  of  Hainault  and  quarrels  wtthtba 
duke  of  Burgundy,  41 ;  the  pope  deelarea  tte  manlage  void,  41 ;  nanlaa  Kiea- 
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wir  OobliAin)  '4B;  feucb  between  OlonoMtor  Imd  Heiu^  Besvfovt,  Irtfhop  of 
WlncheBter^  42 ;  continued  atniff le  with  Beaufort  for  predomiuance  iu  tlw 
coanolU  09 ;.  hM  wife  acoased  of  soroesy,  M  ;  Uial  <>f  the  dueifteas  with  Buyng- 

«  brdke  and  Sontbwell  for  Borocry  aiid  ooiiht^racT,  Iji  l-l-lO,  0:> ;  tliev  are  found 
gallty,  tbe  dacliess  Imprisoned  for,  11£d  aiid  Bollugbroko  execut  'd,  61 ;  la  ar> 
rested  tor  blgh  treason,  and  found  dead  in  bit}  bed  on  Feb.  2m.  1447,  r>2. 

Glottoetiter,  duke  of.  son  of  priiicetiM  Anne,  dlG<t  at  Windiior,  July  JO,  1700  ;  sya- 
tem  upon  which  his  edut  ation  wns  pursiicU,  v>  ^!). 

Gloifoesteir,  Wtiliam,  duke  of;  (l.orge  lll/e  brother;  born  JTUS;  married  L^ly 
Walde(;rave  privately,  17(«,  \\.  I'^O. 

Giynn,  loijeaat,  coanael  forW'ilket*,  17G3,  vi.'  74;  fleeted  M.F.  foi  Middlesex, 
1700, 112. 

Goddanl,  Qeneral,  takes  Ahmednbn<l  and  Bass^in,  vi,  433^ 

Goderich,  F.  J.  liobinson,  viscount;  treasurer  of  thj  navy  and  president  of  the 
board  of  trade,  vil.  Ksi;  cliaiicoilo.'  of  tlie  cxihuquer ;  his  sanguine  views  of 
the  state  of  the  country.  1825,  WW,  600 ;  secretary  of  mau^  for  war  and  the  colo- 
ldeB,018 ;  placed  at  tbe  bead  of  tlto  {^ovomment.  1^U7,  \  iii.  Vi ;  unable  to  reeojH 
cile  Mr.  Herries  a:ul  Mr  HuKkisson,  Le  resigns,  Jan. !),  182S,  16;  colonial  sec- 
retary, 67  ;  lord  privy  seal  and  earl  of  Rlpoxi,  1839, 139;  restgus,  IKA,  160» 

Gomva  of  Coventry,  Ftory  of,  i.  302. 

Godoipliin,  lord,  betrays  Use  Breit  expedition  to  James^  iv.  601 ;  implicated  by 
Feuwlck  wiUi  holdinj;r  treasonous  coiTcs^i^ndeuce  witlt  Jnaiies  1 1.,  v.  37  ;  made 
Hint  commissioner  of  the  treasury,  170L,  }4 :  obtai:)*  a  high  place  among  queen 
Anne*8  counciUora,  1702, 113;  he  calls  the  Whiss  into  public  i>ervice,  givijkg 
.  tbam  the  places  formerly  possesseil  by  tbe  Tories,  1.^) ;  joins  ?.larllK>n>ugli  in 
insisting  on  Harley's  dimnissa)  f rotn  ofHoe,  1708,  208  ;  has  to  struggle  for  ofiice 
in  oppo.ltion  to  iiariey,  2.1H;  Hurley  obtaining  the  upperhand,  Godolphin  is 
di-^mi  sed  from  office,  1710,  235. 

Godoy,  prince  of  Alcarves  ;  a  favouri'e  at  the  Spanish  court,  vii.  26C>;  bis  schemes 
acfeiiiist  tbe  it>yal  family,  2tl8,  \i(Kl ;  soizeil  by  tlie  French,  26J. 

Goowin.  earl,  indaces-  Alfred,  son  of  Ethel "ed,  to  land  in  Kngland  to  oppose 
<kin|r  Har^^d,  and  betrays  him,  i.  185;  importtfuice  of ,  In  the  reign  of  Euward 
tbe  Conf easor,  187  ;  Ida  daughter  Kditli  is  ntaiTied  to  Inward,  1^7  ;  patriotism 
of,  188 ;  origin  and  rise  of,  IBM ;  refuses  to  pdnJsb  arbitraii^y  tbe  men  <if  Dover 
for  the  ilot  againat  earl  Eustace,  191 :  is  bani  hed  with  bis  t^ons^  Sweyu  and 
Harold,  192;  in  recalled,  and  tbe  Anglo-£>axon  party  trluMplis^  196;  dies,  197  ; 
bis  death  a  pablic  calamity,  197. 

Godwlu,  hU  improbable  propoi^al  to  Canning,  Till,  128. 

Goethe  served  in  the  German  army  ia  tlia  campaign  of  1  i9Q,  vi.  560. 

Gohier,  a  member  of  tlie  French  Directory,  vii.  iM',  imprisoued  lu  the  Luxem-- 
hoxat,  186w 

Goldsmith,  Oliver,  his  history  of  England  published,  1771,  v.  586;  asserts  that  tbe 
.  Marriage  Act  hiul  Impeded  marria^jfe s,  585. 

Gooiinmii,  oonoemed  in  the  Assiissination  plot,  v.  27  ;  implicates  Fenwiok  with 
plotting  acalnst  William,  37  ;  tampered  wiUi,  38. 

Goodwin  nelps  to  suppress  the  Derbyshire  insurrection,  1817,  vii.  461, 462. 

Gordon,  duke  of,  holtis  Edinburgh  castle  In  favour  of  James  11.,  iv.  -IHS :  refuses 
to  ire  on  the  town  at  tiM  in^tlgaUou  o£  some  partlsiuis  of  James  11.,  487 ;  the 
castle  is  surrendered  by  bim,  491. 

Gordon,  lord  George,  presid.mt  of  the  Protestant  Association ;  his  fanaticism 
against  tlie  Papists  ;  assembles  60jODO  of  bia  adboreuts  at  Bt.  George' s-Helds ; 

.'Biarcbestn  Parliamont,  and  presents  his  petition  to  repeal  the  act  passed  in 
favour  of  Koman  Catholics,  1780,  vi,  228,  229 ;  from  this  resulted  the  "  Gordon" 
riotH,  ZVU  %i3 ;  committed  to  the  Tower ;  tried  and  acquitted,  233. 

Goree  surrendered  to  the  Biiti.<h,  1758,  vi.  40. 

Coris,  baron,  plans  an  instirrefti€Mi  In  £ngland,  v.  308. 

Gospel  Propagatioii  Society  established  1701,  iv.  453. 

Gothic  arebiteeturo  and  architects,  1784-1820,  vii.  mi,  532. 535. 

Qougb,  eir  Tlugb,  general ;  commands  the  British  Ifuid  forces  in  China,  vili.  283 ; 

.  attacks  Canton,  284 :  defea'.s  tlie  Malirattjis  at  the  battle  of  Mabarajpoor,  1S43, 
361 ;  advances  to  i-clieve  Feroeer>oi>r,  404  ;  with  sir  H.  fL'irdinge  ga^ns  the  bat- 
tle of  Fero^Hludx,  404,  405  ;  wins  tbe  battle  of  S<>braon,  40.1. 

Goulburn,  Henr}',  a  British  commissioner  for  toiiclmUiig  tho  roace  of  fllient,  vll. 
383;  chancellor  of  the  ♦•xcht»qno«',  viil.  64;  soctUiry  «  f  state,  171  ;  hi?  motion 
OH  the  London  univereitv,  173  ;  his  free-traile  linniuiiU  pro|>o8itiouH,  259. 

Cower,  characteristics  of  )iis  poetry,  i.  6'^9. 

Gower,  earl,  Britl«*h  inln^at^r  at  Paris,  vi.  492;  recalled  Aug.  1702,  Ml. 

Graeme,  colonel,  employed  to  report  on  the  marriageable  princesses  for  George 
lU't  vi.  58. 

Grafton,  duke  of,  killed  In  attacking  Cork.  Oct.  0, 1690,  Iv.  531. 

Omttau,  iL  H,  Fitaaoyt  duke  of,  visits  Wilkes  in  the  Tower,  vi.  116;  secretaxy  oi 
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stnta,  1765,  ri.  89  ;  reslgna  hi.<  office  on  account  of  RocKini^am'a  wesV 
httration,  1766,  97  ;  appointed  Ant  lord  of  the  treaiury  lit  <JbaUiaro*§  mliiistry, 
17(>6.  fi8  ;  becomes  the  real  inlni«t€r  during  Chatluun'a  illness,  ivl ;  agouiaed  br 
"  Junins'  "  attacks,  112  ;  divorced  from  his  wife ;  nian-ies  tlie  ducheaa  of  Bed- 
ford's iiicoe,  I  If) ;  n*Hi';ns  Jan.  2i<,  1770.  12*2  ;  aoouses  Hillsborougli  of  auppreaa- 
ing  some  of  the  c^-iimril  mlnntes,  li£,  127 ;  Hrst  loni  of  the  treasurv,  Aug.  2» 
17w;  to  Sept.  12,  1767  ;  Dec.  1,  1767  to  Feb.  1770, 140 ;  resigns  bis  o.iice  of  privy 
seal,  1775,  10. 

Graham,  general,  wliis  the  battle  of  Barroea,  1811,  vil.  317 ;  captures  San  Sebas. 
tian,  3.51. 

Graham,  sir  James,  fir^t  lord  of  tho  admlrallv,  1^30.  riil.  C7 ;  lielps  to  prepare 
the  parlinmentary  reform  bill.  70 ;  resi^-ns  h  .s  o  .Ice,  1K>1,  1&) ;  dei  Uucb  join- 
ing re  rs  m'.nistrv  in  18:M,  170  ;  his  motio-i  n  ^ainst  the  Queen's  ailvisers,  27S, 
2^) ;  introduces  his  bill  for  regulating  hibo.ir  in  facU)ries ;  compelled  to  with- 
draw his  education  clauses,  3M,  367  ;  debate  on  the  bill,  ZCl^  368 ;  ultimately 
passed,  368. 

Qrammont,  duke  de,  bis  conduct  at  Dettlngeu,  1743,  r.  492 ;  falls  at  Fontenoy, 
1746,  495, 

Granada  ceded  to  Flnglnnd,  1782,  vi.  290. 

Granbr,  marauis  of,  hjooiuI  in  conimand  at  Miiiden,  1759,  vi.  44  ;  oommaiids  tbe 
British  in  the  csmpaign  of  1761,  00 ;  commaiKler-in-ehief  ;  resigns,  1770, 121. 

O-and  Alliance  formed  by  William,  v.  102. 

Grand  val  pi  an  it  a  dcsii^n  for  axsassinating  William,  Iv.  SG5,  566 ;  tried  bycoozt- 
ronrtial ;  executed,  6  J!K 

Grant,  <harles,  secretary  for  Ireland,  vli.  fi.i2 ;  joins  the  Wellington  roiulatry, 
viii.  16  ;  resigns,  li*2H,  25 ;  pref>ident  of  the  board  of  control,  C7. 

Grant.  R,  moves  for  a  regency,  IKiO,  viii.  40  ;  judge  advocate  t®"ci')^lf  C7. 

Grantham,  lord,  secretary  of  state,  1782,  vi,  280,  G03. 

Granville,  earl.    See  Carteret. 

Grattan,  Henry,  champion  of  Irish  liberty  ;  his  character,  vi.  273 ;  claims  fx«e 
trade  and  legislative  independence  as  his  country's  right ;  supports tbe  Komaii 
Catholic  relief  bill,  273,  274  :  failn  twice  in  carr>'iiig  nis  declaration  of  righU, 
275 ;  congratulates  Ireland  in  having  acquired  Her  treedoni ;  repeal  of  statute 
of  George  !.  asserting  the  deneiidcnce  of  Ireland,  277  ;  national  acknowled^ 
inent  to,  277  ;  speecli  on  parliaraentaiy  reform,  rii.  108 ;  brings  in  a  bill  for  re- 
pealing catholic  dis  lualitiration,  109 ;  states  tlint  he  will  not  attend  the  House 
of  Commons,  111;  returned  member  for  Wicklow,  Jan.  1800;  his  orations 
against  the  Union,  123-126 :  duels  with  Mr.  Corry,  124  ;  his  last  speech  In  fa> 
vour  of  Catholic  emancipation,  486,  486 ;  death  of,  May  14, 1820,  486. 

Gtaves,  admiral,  his  encounter  with  de  Or^sse,  1781,  vi.  261. 

GraVjhis  account  of  the  trial  of  the  rebel  lords,  1746,  v.  661,  562 ;  his  description 
of  Westmoreland,  vi.  329. 

Green,  captain,  prosecuted  and  executed  for  the  supposed  murder  of  captain 
Drummond,  1705,  v.  178. 

Green,  attacked  by  rioters,  1768  ;  tried  for  mtirder  ;  acquitted,  vi.  104, 105. 

Gieene.  president  of  an  American  judicial  couit ;  refuses  to  lelease  or  exehanse' 
Andr^,  vi.  '238. 

Greene,  general,  commands  the  American  armv  in  Wai«hington*B  absence,  vi. 
2.36  ;  defeated  at  Guilford,  1781 ;  compels  the  Britishers  to  fall  back,  249  ;  de- 
feated at  Camden.  249. 

Greenwich  Hospital,  William  determines  to  erect,  Iv.  594. 

Grogg,.a  clerk  of  Harley's  ;  he  is  detected  in  a  correspondence  nrlth  the  PrenAh 
secretary  of  state  ;  he  is  tried,  convicted,  and  executed,  v.  2U3. 

Gregory,  Fope,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  slaves  in  liome,  Beao's  story  of,  1.  79. 

Grena«fa  captured  by  the  British,  17CT,  \\.  06. 

Grenville,  George,  opposes  Pitt's  propo.  al  to  war  with  Spain,  Ti.  62:  leader  of 
the  House  of  Commonn,  and  treasurer  of  the  navy,  64  ;  opposes  Pitt's  German 
policy,  61 ;  secretary  of  state,  71 ;  first  lord  of  the  treasury  ;  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  176.3 ;  his  ministry,  72  ;  moves  that  duties  be  laid  on  articles  of 
American  commerce  ;  a  stamp  duty  on  paper,  and  others,  83 ;  his  stamp  act  ta 
passed,  1766,  84 ;  and  ronses  the  .A.meriran  spirit,  85,  hO ;  refuses  to  put  the 
princess  dowager's  name  in  the  Regency  bill  :  the  king  contemplates  dlsmi-s- 
Inghlni,s8;  but  is  obl!f?ed  to  retain  him.  ^9;  defends  his  stamp  act  agalnet 
Pitt's  oratory,  91,  02  \  mobbed,  97;  opnoses  Wilkes'  expulsion  from  parlia. 
ment;  his  emoMon,  106,107:  hia  la«!t  speech  in  parliament;  tiled  Nov.  1770, 
131  ;  first  lord  of  tho  treasury  and  chancellor  of  tlie  exchequer,  1763-5  ;  secre- 
tary of  statf.  1762,  140. 

Grenvllle,  lady  Hester.    See  Chatham,  v.  590 ;  vi.  62. 

Grenville,  sir  Richard,  heroic  conduct  of,  in  a  naval  fight  with  the  Spaniard^ 

111.  186. 

GtenviUe,  Thomas,  sent  to  negotiate  with  PraiikUn,  IT®;  tetums  trom  Fsris, 
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▼1. 279, 280 ;  negotiates  at  Vienna,  1794,  vii.  47  ;  tint  lent  of  the  admiralty,  1807, 
262 ;  plans  an  exnedition  to  the  lyardanelley,  262  ;  its  liiilurc,  264. 

Orenirlue,  lord  W.  W.,  seomtary  of  state  ;  hlo  corresponUeuce  with  Chauvelin, 
Ti.  629, 606,  067 ;  remonstrfitaB  af:alnst  the  Mgreshive  nk«asures  adopted  by 
Pranee,  654 ;  brines  forward  a  Treasonable  AtLeniptM  bill,  vii.  61 ;  it  ii*  passed, 
62 ;  his  hostile  reply  to  Buiiaparte\-i  letter  to  the  King,  Jan.  1K(M),  141 ;  opinion 
of  statesmen  on  it.  142;  Mm  speech  ag;ainst  Buonaparte,  li3;  succeeded  a.s  for- 
eicn  secretaTT  bv  lord  Hawkeebury,  IhOl.  166 ;  admLiistiarion  r>f  Fox  and.  1806, 
m ;  first  lord  oi  the  treasury,  221) ;  veakuebsof  his  ministry  after  Fox's  deat)i, 
229;  they  deliver  up  the  seals  of  otlicc,  Miirch  26, 180i,24Gi  retires  to  Drop- 
more,  676. 

Orey,  Charles,  earl,  his  efToi'ts  in  favour  of  reform  in  the  represenlation  of  the 
people,  1792,  vi.  627  :  moves  ai  adilress  to  the  king  to  post;  one  the  Irif  h  Union, 
tII.  124;  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  iM)G,  2^*9 ;  his  rvnmrks  on  the  negoCalioiif 
vith  V>nkn9&,  'Jln  ;  advocates  ruKiitance  again>  t  Napoleon,  246 ;  Di  senter»'  en^ 
listroent  bill :  the  kin^  opposes  it,  2(7  ;  applieil  to,  to  foiiu  a  government,  1812 
829 ;  foreiqsn  seeretarv,  l«Ni,  i4) ;  his  speech  against  lord  Sidroouth's  unconsti- 
tutional conduct  in  tue  cose  of  trials  for  libel,  4G3,  -464  ;  his  attacks  upon  Can* 
niug  r- he  charges  him  with  having  pledged  bimself  not  to  preM  the  Catholic 
question,  614  ;  approves  of  tlie.  ready  i-et  ogniticui  of  the  New  Orleans  French 
government  by  parliament  viii.  6 ' ;  tie*  larei  tlie  necessity  of  reform  in  parlia- 
ment, 61  ;  formation  of  his  ministry,  lo,  66  ;  prim  i)iles  <  f  his  government,  66  ; 
members  of  his  ministry,  67  ;  with  lord  Brougliam  he  urges  the  king  to  di>  solve 
parliament  on  the  defeat  of  hi « ministry  on  the  reform  uuestion,  78,  70  ;  his 
ipeech«Kplanato:7  of  the  poposed  reform  liU,  Ih^^l,  84  ;  hlB  rcpl^  to  the  nrin- 
d(Ml  argmneuts  against  tJie  bill,F6  ;  resists  the  entreaties  of  his  fricniis  to 
<mtain  the  passage  of  the  reform  bill  by  the  creation  cf  i  eers,  100  ;  rt>plies  to 
lord  Lvndhurst's  speech,  101 ;  upon  the  kingrefuttiug  t<»  create  )>eers  his  minls< 
try  resigns,  103  ;  Wellh^rto1t  fulling  to  form  an  Mlminharation,  he  i»  recalled ; 
obtains  the  king's  c<msent  to  the  creation  of  peeis  ;  |>ower  not  exercised.  107; 
paseltig  of  the  reform  billn,  lOB:  iutrrNluoei*  tbe  cot^rt'lou  bill  for  Ireland,  uldrh 
is  passed,  1833, 131,  134, 136  ;  defends  thu<onimia  ionforinqidriiiff  in'.o  tlie  state 
of  the  Irisli  church  against  unjust  iinputationH.  101  ;  overpowiireabv  his  feelings 
In  telling  the  ix>rdil  of  his  resignation,  1^34.  IGl ;  cause  of  his  resignation,  162, 
163  ;  great  banquet  to,  at  Edinburgh,  ier>,  166. 

Grey,  lady  Jane,  married  to  lord  Guilford  Dudley,  pnK'lAlmed  queen  by  Korth- 
nmoerland,  June  10, 166S,  ii.  676;  conversation  of,  In  piiaoii  respecting Korth- 
uraber1and*s  apostacy,  681 ;  wi  h  he)*  husband,  lord  Unilford  Dudley,  pleads 
guiUy  to  thd  charge  of  high  treason,  685  ;  execn  ion  of  both,  and  her  remark- 
able fortitude,  503  ;  memorial  of,  in  tl'o  Beauchamp  ic>wer»  fill. 

Grifttths,  admiral,  his  accoimts  cf  the  **  i^  Vengeur's  '*  story,  vii.  4^. 

Qrtmaldi,  marqula  of  ;  Spauisli  auibajtador  in  France  ;  signs  the  "  Family  com- 
pact," vl.  61. 

Groslev,  his  remarks  on  Kitgland  and  I^ndoners,  vi.  310. 

Gross-Beeren,  bat.le  of,  Aug.  23,  ISl."),  vii.  348. 

Orote  advoeates  the  ballot  .princii<lc,  viii.  HO ;  supports  the  poor  law  amend- 
ment bill,  166,  167  ;  and  the  Irish  clinnli  appropriation  motion,  160. 

C^roQoby  appointed  v>  watch  BlUcher  at  Waterlo<>,  vi}i.  ;!0. 

Grumbkow,  general.  Rent  on  a  mission  to  Charles  of  Sweden,  to  whom  he  gives 
an  account  of  Marlborough,  r.  108. 

Guadaloupe  capitulated  to  the  English,  1759,  \i-  44. 

Guest,  general,  governor  of  Edinburgh  oustle,  1746  ;  the  young  pretetnder  prevents 
foou  from  going  in  ;  the  governor  tires  upon  the  town ;  the  prince  revokes  nia 
order,  r.  616. 

Gnickwar,  a  Mahratta  chieftain,  takes  no  part  against  the  British,  vii.  210. 

Guilds  of  trade,  oppressiors  exercised  I  y,  i.  356. 

Guiscard,  marquis  de,  his  ea  ly  career ;  employed  as  a  F.  ench  spy  in  England ; 
has  a  meeting  wltlt  the  qneeii ;  he  is  arrested  March  8, 1711,  his  correepoiMience 
with  France  uaving  been  detected  ;  he  is  takcfu  before  the  council,  where  he 
stabs  Harley  witli  a  penknife;  he  is  killed  by  the  councillors,  v.  2)6.  247. 

Guixot.  M.,  o:>inion  of,  as  to  the  application  of  the  Britons  for  Koman  aid  against 
the  Plots  and  Scots,  f  7  ;  bis  remarks  on  Canidng's  fon  ign  policy,  vii.  693  : 
joins  in  protestin*;  a\>tfvtt  the  royal  deci^ee.H  of  1830,  viii.  47.  48  ;  descriution  of 
the  meeting  of  I.afavRb«-'and  Uie  duke  of  (h'leans ;  made  minister  of  the  intc- 

-  rior,  .N2;  at  the  head  ofthe  cabinet,  1832, 1830,  196  :  his  official  revelations  re- 
specting Louis  Napoleon's  enterprise.  106  ;  his  picture  of  English  society,  229  j 
appointed  to  keep  a  watch  over  prince  Napoleon's  movements,  263  ;  his  retam 
to  England  ;  satisfied  of  the  goodwill  of  the  native-^  to  France.  266  ;  with  Sonlt 
succeeds  Thiers  in  the  ministry,  269 ;  describe/  the  diffieiillies  of  Peel's  poeit^n, 
276;  his  description  of  a  visit  to  Westminster  Abfoev  with  Macaiilav,  812  i-nis 
Spanish  marriage  plans,  417 ;  hU  eyiulittt.vliidicatedy  419  ;  Mfdgns  Ills  t>Q4t  a* 
minister,  421. 
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Ounpow(]«r  plot.    See  JftiiMs  I. 

Guntzburg,  bHttle  at,  181)0,  vii.  306. 

Qiistavut*  III.  of  Sweden,  anoceeds  Adolptins  Frederic,  17T1,  Tt  €00  ;  ^^TMS  ^ 

snb»idize  An  Brmy  to  Spain,  vi.  OilO ;  Bfaot  by  Ankentroem,  Marcli  6, 1792.  5S1. 
Or.y,  an  M.r.  and  Becretary  to  the  treasury  ;  tent  to  the  Tower  for  being  bribed, 

T.  14. 
Gwalior  captured  bv  the  Brltteh,  vl.  433  {  afi^ain  occupied  by  thero.  viii.  361. 
Gwyn  revives  the  ioea  of  an  academy  of  painting,  vi.  367  i  hia  bridge*,  382. 
Gyllenberg,  count,  the  Swedish  envoy  In  London  ;  aneated  f or  iHtrlgoiag  to 

raise  a  rebellion  In  England,  r.  393. 

H. 

R  A  BRAS  Coi-pus  act  passed  in  1679,  !▼.  261 ;  snapended,  1689,  iv.  479  ;  1601^,  ▼. 
'M ;  1722,  418 ;  1794,  Til.  35 ;  1800, 145 ;  1817,  viii.  457  ;  a  second  time  in  1817, 463  ; 
the  saspenslon  repealed,  1818,  477. 

Ha<lrlan  visits  Britain,  a.d.  120,  and  builds  Hadrian's  wall,  L  41, 42  ;  «liaracter 
of,  by  Gibbon,  ib. 

Haflrne,  con^nvEts  at  the,  1691,  Iv.  628,  530;  treaty  of  the,  May  21, 1669,  v.  2612 ;  triple 
alliance  <»  the,  Janutsry  4, 1717, 264; 

Haileybnry  college,  bnflt  by  Wilkins,  vii.  536.  < 

Halldon  lilll,  battle  of,  July  19, 1333,  i.  602. 

Halifax,  Charles  Montagno,  eai  1  of,  forms  part  of  WilUam'a  new  miniativ  in, 
169:^  ;  his  eloquence,  iv.  rM  ;  chajioellor  of  the  exchequer,  v.  22  j  iuatrfimeiital 
in  establishing  the  Htandard  of  money,  1606,  36 ;  tiiat  lord  of  the  tveamiry,  X697, 
40;  impeached  for  advising  a  partition  treaty,  VI  ;  loses  his  plaeee  in  tJi^  privy 
council  on  Aiine's  nccewion,  1702. 113  ;  votes  an  inquiry  into  th«  alleged  dagger 
of  the  Church,  170  ;  patron  of  letters.  294, 295. 

Halifax.  George  Savile,  earl  of,  parliament  endeavoun  to  find  aoine  ehaxga 
against  him,  iv.  4C8. 

Halifax,  carl  of,  secretarv  of  state,  1763-1765,  vi.  72,  140  ;  proceedinfipi  against,  for 
arresting  Wilkes  and  Wood,  80. 

Hall,  Itobert,  character  of  his  preaching,  vi.  613. 

Hallam  Henry,  character  of  his  historical  wiitings,  vtii.  314. 

Halle,  treaty  of,  1610,  v.  1:C1  ;  taken  ly  iLcLaNSiiam,  U09,  vU.2S0. 

Hamburg,  peace  of,  May  22, 1762,  vi.  601. 

Hamilton,  duke  of.    See  Long  Parliament,  and  Cromwell,  Olivet. 

Hamilton,  lieutenant-colonel,  his  idiare  in  the  tileiicoe  massacre,  ir.  M7. 

Hamilton,  duke  of,  president  of  the  Scottish  (ouvaiition  of  estates,  iv.  485; 
alleged  with  others  to  have  secreted  soldiers  in  cellars  and  other  plao«6,  486  ; 
causes  the  convention  doors  to  be  locked,  •^86  ;  authoiixed  by  WilUam,  in  1093, 
to  investigate  the  massacre  of  Glencoe,  but  the  duke  dying,  the  inquiry  maa 
not  proceedetl  with  lill  1695,  551. 

Hamilton,  duke  of ;  he  disperses  theCameronlana  assembled  to  opiKwe  the  onion, 
V.  101  ;  killed  in  a  duel  with  lord  Mohun.  1712,  310. 

Hamilton,  Gerard,  his  speech  in  favour  of  the  subsidies,  17G6  ;  from  which  hA  is 
known  as  single  speecn  Hamilton,  v.  601. 

Hamilton,  John,  governor  of  Carlisle  ;  surrenders  to  the  duke  of  Cumiberland, 
1745  v.  644. 

Hamilton,  lady,  aids  Nelson  at  Naples  ;  recommended  to  tlie  national  gratilpide, 
vii.  100. 

Hamilton,  Bichaid,  his  baseness  and  treachorx,  iv.  475  :  his  faitUlessnest  causes 
the  son  of  sir  W.  Temple,  who  had  pledged  to  his  being  faithful,  to  drown 
hiniHelf  in  the  Thames,  iv.  475  ;  placed  at  tlie  l)ea4i  of  troops  for  hringiuf  the 
Ulster  protestantii  to  subjection,  477 ;  suoceeda  Maumont  as  cominai:der  of 
James  11. 's  forces,  479  ;  is  superseded  by  Roacn,  480 ;  leads  the  Irish  cavalry  at 
the  battl   of  the  Boyne.  is  taken  prisoner.  512. 

Hampden,  John,  refuses  In  1636,  to  pay  the  llegal  assessment  of  Ship  >Iiouey,  111. 
363;  contests  the  right  in  the  Exchequer  Co.ii-t,  361 ;  difi'ereiieeof  the  ju^lges, 
but  ultimate  decision  against  him,  364 ;  increased  importance  of « After  tlve  tnal, 
865  ;  sent  as  commissioner  to  attend  thekinu  on  hLsvisi  tu  Scotland  in  14S1, 
411  ;  attempted  to  be  seized  by  the  king  on  Jan.  :\  1642, 427  ;  is  recalled  when 
about  to  attack  the  royal  army,  465  ;  takes  uu  a<  tiv%f)art  in  the  siefl?}  of  Uend> 
tng,  and  uives  Ess^'x  to  attack  Oxford,  171  ;  and  to  foucentiate  hla  u^r^'ea.  472 ; 
Is  wounde<r  at  Chalgrove  Field,  473  ;  dies  June,  1&13,  473  ;  character  q(,  da- 
scribed  by  Clarendon.  473,  474. 

Hampden  clubs  for  pariimentary  reform,  vii.  451. 

Hanau,  battle  of,  1813,  rii.  S50. 

Hancock,  John,  proscribed  by  Gage,  vl.  176.         w 

Handel,  statue  of,  by  RouMUac.  v.  946. 

BftwM'er,  QgosgR,  alector  of.    Stoe  Q^oiyt  I. 


KiiBW^r,  t*mtfoti  September  3, 1728,  v.  205^  4S6. 

fiansard  aiid  Stockdaie.  case  of,  viii.  258. 

UiMiway » Jonaa,  Ki»  philanthropy ;  the  liTtt  to  uae  an  umbrella  in  Lohdon,  vL  428^ 

Maroouxt,  tirS.,  conduots  SatiheTerel's  defence,  ITIO,  v*  224 )  l<Kd  obaiicelloT,  241 ; 
hid  motions  at  Oxford's  trial,  v.  396. 

Harcourt,  colonel,  eoioHiauda  the  MiMlraa  army,  vi^  220. 

Hardiciiimte,  acet^atfion  of,  iu  U^,  L  1^  ;  tyranny,  dissolutenees,  and  death  of, 
in  1042.  186. 

Huidinge,  sir  Henry,  eeeretary  at  war,  1^28,  vili-  26  ;  secretary  for  Ireland.  171 ; 
governor^general  of  Ijidia,  3Ul,  4(Hj  his  courtesy  towards  air  H.Ooogh,  404  ; 
sharen  wiui  him  the  gaining  of  the  F«roKe»bilh  Tictory,  404, 406. 

Hardware  trad«,  temp.  William  and  Anne,  iv.  400. 

Hardwiok,  arehlteet  of  Mary lebone  church,  vii.  637. 

ilardwicke,  Philip  York,  earl  of,  chancellor,  1737-1766^  y.  685,  ri.  138;  introdneeathe 
Marriage  bill.  I75:s,  v.  593  ;  retires  from  hisomce,  1756,  vi.  21  ;  negotiates  wltli 
Newcastle  and  Pitt,  26  ;  preps  res  George  ill.'s  ftnt  Speech  in  parliament,  64  ; 
speech  on  the  independence  of  the  Judges,  1761,  56. 

H  nly,  sir  €..  eommands  a  fleet ;  tactics,  \i.  217, 2L€. 

Hardy,  cHptnin,  present  at  the  battle  of  Copenhagen,  vii.  168  ;  and  at  Nelson's 
deavhnt  Tralal<Tar,  1806,  211. 

Hardy,  Thomas,  trial  of.  for  high  treason,  October,  1794,  rii.  36  ;  Ei-skine's 
defence,  36. 37  ;  ac<iuit.al  of,  37. 

]|are,  one  of  the  eonspirators  against  William's  life,  1696,  v.  2G. 

Hnrgreaves,  James,  completes  his  spinnuig'jenliy,  1767,  vi.  346  ;  how  he  dis- 
covered it,  '146,  316  i  mobbed  and  ill-nsed,  346. 

Harley,  president  of  the  French  parliament,  fails  in  obtaining  peace  from  the 
Dutcii,  V.  13  ;  represents  France  at  the  Ryswickoongresa,  30. 

Harley.    See  Oxford,  earl  of. 

Harlow,  lita  painting*  vii.  515. 

Harold  succeeds  Canute  as  king  of  Mercia  and  Northumbria  in  1036,  i.  IH ; 
seduces  Alfred,  sou  of  Etiielred,  to  land  In  Ifingland,  and  puts  him  to  death, 
185 ;  death  of,  in  1039, 185. 

Harold,  son  of  earl  Oodwhi,  baniBhed  with  hia  father,  1. 191 ;  ihey  retam,  and 
are  favourably  received  by  the  Inhabitants  of  London  and  Sonthwark,  196: 
restored  to  their  algnities  and  possessions  by  the  Witan,  197  x  conduct  and 
character  of,  dtiring  the  reign  of  £dward,  198  :  seta  oat  for  Normaudy,  but  ia 
wrecked*  made  a  pnaoner  by  the  earl  of  Fonthieu,  but  released  by  the  inter- 

.  ference  of  William  of  Norm&ndy,  199,  200  ;  assifits  William  in  his  war  against 
tlie  duke  of  Brittany,  200  ;  sweara  to  support  William  in  hie  claims  to  the 
throne  of  England,  201  ;  returns  to  England,  and  suppresses  an  inrarrection  in 
Northumbria,  202  ;  marries,  Jia*)  ;  the  crown  of  Fnciand  bestowed  on  him  by 
the  Witan  in  Sept.  1066,  203  ;  defeats  his  brother  Tostig  and'  the  Norweirians, 
206  ;  is  himself  defeated  and  slaiji  at  Hastings  iu  Oct.  IOCS,  207  ;  baried  m 
Walthiim  Abbey,  208. 

Harrington,  earl  oi,  English  Ambassador  at  Spain,  v.  396. 

|ianaa»     See  MaJmeabnry,  earl  of. 

{Aarris  conspired  against  Willians'B  life,  1696,  v.  26. 

"Tarrift,  general,  commands  an  Indian  army ;  enters  the  Mysore  territory',  vii.  129. 
tarrison  improves  the  s piiming  wheel,  vi.  346. 
Carrison  arrested  at  a  Reform  meeting,  1810.  vii .  487. 

Harrowby,  earl  of,  foreign  eecr^tavy  of  state,  1804,  vii.  610  s  firesldent  oi  tiie 
council,  552,  666;  CatOHBtreet  coni^pfrary  revealed  to,  by  liidoh  and  Dwyer,  686  ; 
succeeded  as  president  by  theduke  of  Portland,  618 ;  his  partial  advocacy  of  the 
Reform  bill  of  1632,  vUl.  101. 

Harwich,  a  great  i>ort  of  the  eastern  coant ;  vicissitudes  of  its  condition  fai  the 
18th  century,  iv.422. 

Hastings,  battle  of,  Oet.  13. 1066, 1.  207  :  obstinate  resistance  of  the  Saxoma  at,  207. 

Hastings,  marquis  of.    See  Moira,  lord. 

HasUnga,  Warren,  flrst  govenior^enera)  of  India,  vi.  164, 427 ;  previous  e*reer 
and  conduct  as  governor  of  Ben^l ;  tt^it'nrio as  bargains  with  the  nabob  of  Onde, 
428, 409 ;  opposition  towards,  by  the  Indian  council,  430 ;  accosed  upon  a  charge 
of  corruption  by  Nuncomar  and  others,  430 ;  diapntes  with  Frauds  ;  Claverlng 
illegally  assumes  the  govemor-generaltvhip  on  the  false  announcement  of  his 
having  resigned,  431 ;  reappointed  at  Uie  expiration  of  his  Ave  years'  term,  431 ; 
makes  war  against  the  MalirattiiB,  432 ;  duels  with  Francis,  and  qnairels  with 
Impey,  433;  pressed  for  money,  436 ;  lays  Cheyte  Sing,  the  rajah  of  Benaiea, 

'  under  heavy  contribn-tions ;  arrests  him  for  neglect  of  pajrment,  436 :  a  native 
insurreetion  compels  him  to  release  the  r^h  and  quit  the  olty  ;  his  heavy  ex- 

.  actions  from  the  nabobs  and  begums  of  Onde,  437, 488  ;  his  defence  of  his  con- 

.  duct  ia  tifip  case,  437 ;  eoaeludes  peaea  with  Tij^poe  Saib ;  hia  administration 

,  jseaaea,  iT86|  488 ;  acniUtiftd  of  «U  the  ohartea  bvonght  acaiaat  Um:  1794,  vii. 
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66 ;  examined  before  «  committee  of  the  Rouee  of  Commons  on  Indian  alNiin\ 

1813, 623. 
HwightoB,  John,  intor  of  the  ClMrter  House,  with  hifl  brethren,  refoaee  to  tekt 

the  oath  of  eopremacT  to  Henry  VIII.,  ii.  3B9 ;  he  is  tried  and  exeented,  880,  aW. 
Harannali,  conaueiit  of  the,  1762.  vi.  66.  67. 

Haversham,  lord,  moTes  for  inritlng  the  prfiiceee  Sophia  to  England,  t.  190 ;  his 
.   remarks  on  the  Sootcli,  17H,  179 ;  denounces  the  naval  miBearrtases  of  1707,  30t. 
Havre,  bombarded  by  the  British.  1601,  iv.  592. 
Hawke,  admiral,  sir  E^  defeats  the  French  fleet  off  Belle  Isle,  Oet.,  14, 1747.  ▼. 

fl68 :  captares  some  French  merchantmen,  175R,  660  ;  supersedes  B>'ng  in   the 

command  of  the  fleet  sent  again«t  the  French,  1796,  vl.  16 ;  sent  out  on  an  ex- 

S edition  against  Rocbefort ;  qiiaiTels  with  Mordaunt,  and  nothing  is  done,  S) ; 
riven,  by  stormy  weatlier,  from  before  Brest,  48 ;  attacks  the  Frendi  fleet  in 
Quiberon  Bay,  Sept.  20,  1760,  and  gains  a  victory ;  intrepid  conduct  in  the 
liaule,  48. 

Haw'^esbury,  lord.    See  Liverpool,  earl  of. 

Hawkesmoor,  his  architectural  works,  ▼.  812. 

Hawley,  general,  left  In  command  of  the  English  troom  in  Scotland  by  the  duke 
of  Cumbeiiand,  1745.  v.  611 ;  march  as  through  Llnlluigow  to  Falkirk  ;  his  con* 
tempt  for  the  •*  uiidisoiuliiied  rabble."  515  ;  he  engaM  with  them  at  Fhlkirk, 
Jan.  17,  1746  :  and  is  disgracefully  defeated,  646 ;  his  retreat ;  causes  seretal 
ofllcers  and  soMiors  to  be  tried  by  court  martial ;  two  soldiers  are  shot,  647. 

Hay,  James,  earl  of  Carlisle,  lavitih  extravagance  of  king  James  towards,  IS. 
274 :  ClaMndo!)Vi  character  of,  274. 

Haydeii,  count  de,  a  Russian  rear-admiral ;  present  at  the  hattie  of  NaTarlno, 
1827.  viii.  U(,  16. 

Haydou,  his  paintings,  vli.  514. 

Hazlltt.  William,  cliaraoter  <tf  his  essays,  vli.  619. 

Head,  sir  Francis,  governor  of  Cnnada  ;  orders  ihe  "Caroline  **  to  be  burnt ;  rs- 
pels  llie  insurgents  attackhig  Toronto,  viii.  234. 

H'talev,  Jusopli.  a  reformer;  uied  and  imprisoned,  1820, vli.  600. 

Heartli  money,  iv.  .384. 

Uetnakerk,  Dutch  painter;  pat^'onized by  William  IIT.,  ▼.  349. 

Heufidst  and  Horsn,  landing  of,  in  England,  ad.  449,  i.  76. 

Henley.    Bee  Northington. 

Henrietta  Maria,  advice  of,  to  Charles,  concerning  R'lpert,  iii.  4Vi :  letter  of,  to 
Charles,  465  ;  lands  at  Borlington  with  an  array,  467  ;  letter  of,  to  Charles ,  407  ; 
warnin-^  of,  to  her  husband,  460:  joins  him.  476;  her  character,  473;  enters 
Stratford-upon-Avon,  and  sleeps  In  8hakspere*8  hoiue,  476 ;  meets  Charles  on 
his  flnt  batt]e>4ieid,  476  :  conduct  of,  4<^ ;  goes  to  Exeter,  403  ;  gives  birth  to  a 
princess  there,  while  being  besieged  by  £isBez,  403 ;  flies  to  France,  496 ;  condi- 
tion of-,  at  the  Louvre,  624. 

Henriot,  dca.h  of,  1794,  vli.  46. 

Henry  of  Huntiiigdon,  his  account  of  the  invasion  of  the  Northmen  or  Danes,  i, 
94. 

Henry,  sumamed  Beau-Clerc,  knighted  in  1086,  i.  216 ;  Is  bequeathed  0000  pounds 
of  silver  by  his  father,  246  ;  asinsts  his  brother,  duke  Rel»ert,  at  the  siege  of 
Bouen,  sua  kills  Conaii,  280;  tiecomes  possessed  of  Mount  St.  Michael,  and 
maintains  a  siege  against  his  two  brothers,  261 ;  hastens  to  England  and  seises  on 
the  crown  treasures  on  the  death  of  his  brother  William  in  Itoo,  261 ;  is  crowned 
S61 :  publishes  a  charter  of  libertiei*,  202 ;  finds  the  necessity  of  English  supi^ori 
against  the  Homitin  barons,  262 ;  reLorms  effected  tiy,  202 :  marriage  of,  with 
Matilda,  the  niece  of  Edgar  Atheli*^f ,  263 ;  induces  his  brother  Robert  to  relin- 
quish his  claim  to  the  crown,  to  establish  which  be  had  invaded  England,  26( ; 
subdues  many  of  the  disafleeted  barons,  266 ;  quarrels  with  his  brother  for  prcv 
tecting  Robert  de  Bel^me,  26(» ;  fosters  tlie  disaffection  of  the  barons  In 

.  Normandy  against  Robert,  266 ;  invades  Normandy  in  1105,  267  ;  wins  the  battle 
of  Tenohebrat,  and  takes  Robert  pri.<<oner,  268,269 :  the  eon  of  Robert  ispatron- 
iasd  by  Louis  of  France,  a  war  takes  place,  and  tne  battle  of  Noyon  is  fought 
in  1119,  269;  devastation  of  Normandy,  270  ;  death  of  Matilda  in  1118, 270;  mar- 
riase  of  hisson  William  the  Atheling,  271 ;  inhumanity  of ,  towards  the  children 
of  nis  natural  daughter  Juliana,  wife  of  Eustace  de  Breteull,  271  ;  wreck  of  the 
Blanehe-Nef,  and  the  deatfti  of  his  son  William,  272 ;  second  marrlago  of  Henry 
in  1121  with  Adelaide,  273 ;  declares  his  daughter  Matilda,  the  widow  of  the 
emperor  of  Oemuany,  his  heir,  in  1126,  273 ;  dies  on  Nov.  30, 1186, 274. 

Henry  II.,  born  in  11.13,  i.  274,  208  ;  early  rarenr  and  marriage  of,  298 ;  it  acknowl- 
edged sncreesor  to  Stephen,  998;  crowned  on  I>e<*^  19,  1164,  290f  Denefl<dal 
vigour  of,  in  the  estabiishm«)t  of  order,  3n0;  makes  Thomas  &  Becket  ohan- 
oiWot  and  his  chief  adviser  in  1 167. 302  ;  character  of « 904  ;  sends  Becket  as  am- 
bassador to  France,  to  contract  a  maniage  between  bis  eldest  son  and  a  daughter 
of  the  French  king,  304 ;  deeUnss  to  sarrttiAer  MsiiM  itttf  JLnioii  to  his  VmCMm 
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G«Qffr97»  mdgiTes  him  a  pension  instead,  a06 ;  oompels  Malcolm  of  Scotland 
to  surrender  Camberland  and  Kortbumberiand,  306 ;  lUTftdei  Walto,  and  il  tu^ 
sacceaef  ul,  306;  continental  waia  of  .310;  creates  Becket  archblBbop  of  Canfeerbary, 
311 :  quarrels  with  Mm  as  to  bis  claim  for  tbe  resnmption  of  cunrch  proper^) 
315 ;  s'ate  of  secular  law  and  establlsbment  of  law  courts.  315,  316 ;  evils  of  the 


tbe  persecution  of  heretics.  323 ;  meets  Becket  atlHouraine,  in  1170,  andahollow 
peace  is  effected,  325 ;  Bedket  returns  to  England  and  is  mtxrdersd,  31&-S27  ;  dOi%- 
trast  of  the  characters  of  Henry  aivd  Becket,  327 ;  first  landing  of  tbe  Anglo^Noirf- 
mans  in  Ireland  in  116'),  328 ;  commands  Strongbow  to  returii  to'  Englimd,  who 
obeys,  3^ ;  goes  himself  to  Ireland,  an<t  recelvee  homage  as  feudal  BtiDerior.331 : 
sw4)ars  his  Innooence  of  Becket'H  murder  before  tlie  pope's  legate,  and  u  absoi ved» 
332 ;  facts  of  the  storr  of  liosamond  ClifTord,  332 ;  rebellion  of  his  80ils»838; 
imprisons  his  wife  Eleanor;  333 ;  Insnrrectton  in  Engi^id  repressed,  9H ; 
William  king  of  ScotbMid,  invades  England.  334  ;  and  is  taken  prisoner,  886 ;  Is 
liberated  on  doing  homage  to  Henry,  33R ;  Henry  «ioes  penance  at  Uie  tomb  of 
Becket,  335 ;  is  reconciled  to  his  eldest  son,  3af ;  Important  refbrms  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  Justice  effected  by,  336 :  mission  from  Jerusalem  In  1186  to  urife 
blm  to  undertake  it^  relief,  3)7 ;  resolves  to  take  the  crofts  in  1188, 338  ;  his  sonsl 
Richard  and  John  join  the  king  of  France  in  a  war  against  him,  338 ;  dies  on 
July  6tl^  1189,  330. 
Henry  in.  succeeds  his  father  John  on  Oct.  18, 1216,  when  only  ten  years  old,  and 
is  crowned  at  Qloucenter,  Oct.  28, 1.  394 ;  the  battle  of  Linooln  gained  against 
the  French  army  of  prince  l^uls,  395 ;  the  regent  Pembroke  dies  in  1219^  and  is 
succeeded  by  Hubert  de  Burgh,  396;  redress  of  gi-fevaiices  obtained  by  the 
right  preserved  by  the  people  to  grant  supplies,  3/7;  the  Charteirs  euatlrmed 
for  a  third  time  in  1226  in  order  to  obtain  supplies,  39T ;  declarer  himself  of  aM 
in  1227,  aud  asserts  his  right  to  govern  of  his  "  own  free  will,**  808 ;  deniak^f 
this  doctrine  by  one  of  his  judges,  398 ;  quarrels  with  DeBumi,  bat  tog^thar 
with  the  pope  continues  his  exactions  on  tne  people,  396 :  sattnoal  and  poHtldAl 
songs.  399;  marries  Eleanor,  daughter  of  the  count  of  Provence,  In  1286, 406 ; 
extortions  of,  400,  401  ;  tyranuicaiexercise  of  the  privilege  of  pnrv<^ance,  401 ; 
sale  of  Justice  by,  401 ;  oppressions  on  the  Londoners  by,  401,  dLsalUction  oi:- 
casloned,  403 :  repeated  violation  of  ihe  Cliarters  by.  404 ;  sweare  again  to  ol>- 
serve  them,  406  ;  111  success  of  hiK  foreign  enternriees,  406  ;  condition  of  thenar 
tion  under,  407 ;  value  of  money,  an<l  fliict  lating  prices  of  provisions  in  the 


obtains  a  dispensation  from  the  pope  to  vlo'ate  them,  4t3;  aefrtl  war  takes 
place  headed  by  Simon  de  Monn<»rd,41^;  prince  Eflward  commands  for  Ws 
father  against  the  barons,  414 ;  taken  pisonerat  the  battle  of  Lewie.  416 ;  the 
queen  collects  troops  abroad,  but  doee  not  attempt  to  land  in  Euffiand,  416 ; 
burgesses  summoned  to  parllamen))  in  1261,  by  Simon  de  Montfora,  416;  re- 
leased by  the  issue  of  the  battle  of  Ercsbam,  In  which  de  Montford  is  slain,  417 ; 
Award  of  Kenil  worth,  and  efforts  of  the  pat-liannent  to  restore  trmxiqnllMty,  416 ; 
continued  resistance  of  Simon  de  Montford  the  younger,  4S0 ;  <Uea,  Kov.  16, 
1272,423. 

Henry  IV.  [see  Herefot\l,  duke  of]  ascend ;  (ho  throne,  Sept  80, 1399, 1.  587  ;  con- 
federacy of  nobles  against,  690 ;  revolt  of  tbe  Welih  tinder  Owen  Olendmsar 
against,  491 ;  is  repulsed  bv  Glendower.  fi92 ;  accused  of  tlie  murder  of  Itlchard 
II.,  593 ;  persecntes  the  followers  of  WycHife,  595 ;  statute  *«de  heretk'o'ooai- 
burendo  ^  passed  for  the  suppression  of  the  Lollarils,  586 ;  bumtng  WHIIam 
Salter,  506  ;  the  Commons  pray  for  repeat  of  the  statute,  and  he  refects  the 
prayer,  597 ;  signs  a  warrant  forhumlng  John  Badby,597 ;  Prance  and  Scotland 
refuse  to  acknowledge  him  as  king,  597;  war  wini  Scotland,  and  battle  of 
Homildon  Hill  on  Sept.  14, 1402, 596 ;  revolt  of  the  Peroles  against,  and  Its  prob- 
able causes,  509 ;  battle  of  Hatelev  Field  at  Shrewsbury,  509, 600 :  politic  clem- 
ency of  Henry.  600 ;  hostilities  With  Prance,  601 ;  revolt  of  Archbisliop  Scrape 
and  others.  Wi ;  suppression  of  the  revolt,  and  execution  of  8ctcp9  and  Not- 
tingham, 002;  continued  struggle  of  the  Welsh,  under  Owen  Qlendo^ar,  002 ; 
invades  Franoe.  603 ;  dies,  March  20, 1413, 604. 

Eenrv  Y.  knighted  by  Richard  IT.  In  1399.  when  eleven  year^  old,  i .  588 ;  oommaolkQs 
in  Wales  against  the  insurgents  in  1402.  592 ;  Joins  his  father  to  oppose  tike 
revolt  of  tlie  Percles,  599 ;  is  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Shrewsburv,  509 :  obtains 
a  vlctoiy  over  the  Welsh  in  1406,  601 ;  early  character  of,  603 ;  m'add  Captain  of 
Calais,  604 ;  proclaimed  king,  March  21, 1418.  ii.  18;  clemency  of.  13 ;  alleged 
conspiracy  of  the  Lollards,  beaded  by  sir  JohA  Oldeastle  ift  MM  agalast^  15 ; 
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aiippr9Med,and  All  the  conspiratore  pardoned  except  Oldcaitle  and  eldven  ofhtftti 
)ft  ;  claiJxiA  the  crown  of  Frauco  and  the  reatoiaiion  of  the  old  English  poesea- 
likooM,  16;  lujiuUc«  of  the  demands,  17  ;  preparaiionn  for  the  invaaioii  of  France, 
17 ;  couaplracy  of  the  earl  of  Cambridge,  lord  Scrope,  and  others  againat,  18 ; 
landa  near  Uartleur,  Auk.  14, 14J5,  Iti ;  nature  of  the  forces,  18  ;  siege  of  Hnrtlear, 
19;  siekneM  ol  the  JEnglTsh  army,  20  ;  march  from  Harfleur.  20  :  paspage  of  the 
Soinme,  22  ;  descriptiou  of  Agiitcourt  and  its  locality.  23 ;  luttle  of  Aglnccnrt 
on  Oct.  25,1410, 25^  26;  rejoiciuga  in  Loudon  on  arrival  oi  the  news,  i8;  trlLmphant 
•ntry  of,  into  Loudon,  28,  29 ;  the  factions  in  (Vance  a  cause  of  his  hvcceaa, 
39;  second  expedition  against  France  in  1417,  30;  taites  Caen,  SO;  besiegea 
Boaen,  31 ;  Ic  surrenders  af ler  severt*  famine,  32 ;  ineffectual  <  onferencep  at 
Maulan,  33;  the  duke  of  Burgundy  murdered  at  an  inten'iew  with  the  Dauphin 
■I  Montereau,33  ;  concludes  atieatv  with  Thilip,  the  yonnj;  duke  of  Burgundy, 
M ;  and  the  treaty  of  Troves  with  Charles  VI.  on  Mav  21,  1420,  l>y  i^lti(  h  he  was 
to  marry  Katherine  and  be  recognized  as  heir  to  the  <rowii  on  the  deiiih  of 
Charles,  34  ;  Hemy  and  hia  queen  return  to  England,  35 ;  111  effetU  of  his  c«  it- 
^ueats  ou  the  condition  of  England,  35  ;  the  duke  of  Clarence  killed,  :6;  ie> 
leases  James  I.  of  Scotland,  who  arcom'>anieB  him  in  his  expedition  to  France 
la  1421,  37 ;  besiesea  and  takes  Meaax,  37 ;  dies  Aug.,  31,  1422,  38 ;  estimate  of 
the  character  of,  £0. 

Henry  VI.,  bom  l)ec.  6,  1421, 11.  37  ;  succeeds  his  father,  Sept.  1, 1422,  ard  the 
dukea  of  Bedford  and  Glouce8ter  are  appointed  Protectors  by  the  parli^imeiit. 
40  ;  Charles  VI.  of  France  dies,  antl  Henry  is  proclaimed  king.  40  ;  %l(foiT  of 
Yemeuil  gainsd  by  the  duke  of  Bedford,  41  ;  tutelage  of,  under  the  carl  ot 
Warwick,  43;  apparent  severity  of  Wamick's  discipline,  48,  44;  siege  of  Or- 
leans eomiuenred,  46  ;  Orleans  is  relieved  by  Joan  of  Arc,  50  'is  crowned  king 
of  France,  at  Paria,  on  Dec.  17,  14.'>0,  o7  ;  death  of  the  duke  of  Bedford,  P8  ;  con- 
tinned  dlHgraeea  and  l««se8  in  France.  ri< :  iranits   Maruaret  of  Arjou,  and 
attiTonders  or  la^es  all  the  possessions  in  France,  50  ;  the  duke  of  SulToik  takes 
tbesideof  cardinal  Beaufort  mrainst  the  duke  of  Cloucester,  (2  ;  Gloucester 
And  Beaufort  die,  62, 63 ;  rise  of  the  house  of  York,  102 ;  power  of  the  duke  of 
Suffolk,  102;  impeachment  and  lani  lunent  of  SufTolk.  104  ;  his  murder,  104  ; 
intuvrection  of  Jack  Cade  in  H5\  105 ;  other  le^  olts  in  Fngland,  Kf! ;  unporu- 
larity  of  Somerset,  on  account  of  his  lo.  sea  in  France,  108  ;  Uenn-  beccmce  Im- 
becile, 109;  intrigues  of  the  queen  and  Somerset  to  secure  tbeir  }cwer,  in9; 
tke  duke  of  York  elected  Protector  by  the  peerft,  110;  the  king  reroven  hia 
faealtles.  Ill ;  selflshness  of  the  barons,  111 ;  Somerset  is  released  fioxn  arrest 
and  York  superseded,  111 ;  York  marches  towards  London,  111:  fnt  battle  of 
St.  Albans,  on  May  22,  1456.  and  death  of  Somerset.  112;  Is  tonduded  to  I  on- 
don  bv  York,  112;   a  parliament  sumti  oncd.   and  Yoik  mutlc  I'lotettor   a 
aecond  time,  113  ;  the  parliament  not  revolutionan',  but  inflnciucd  by  a  derlre 
to  remove  oppressive  taxation,  114  ;  the  Protectorate  sup*  reeded  in  Wrf^.  114  ; 
attempts  to  reconcile  the  Lancastrian  and  York  factiors,  1 15 ;  r<  n  nn  n(  i  rocnt 
of  the  Civil  War.  in  1459,  116  ;  battle  of  Blore  Heath.  116 ;  is  t;  k<  n  piL^  rer  at 
the  battle  of  Northampton,  in   1460,117  ;  a  }ailian.ent   atstmbltd  nt  T\'eat- 
ininater,  and  York  claims  the  crown,  118;  the  peera  effect  a  ccnipicroise,  that 
York  aboald  succeed  on  Henry's  death,  119 :  the  queen  resists  the  <  oniprcn>l8o, 
and  aaaemblea  an  army,  110;  battle  of  Wakeneld,  and  death  of  Yoik,  Dee.  31.1460, 
119;  Margaret  advances  to  London.  119  :  defeats  Warwick  in  the  »e<ord  bsttle 
of  St.  Albans,  and  recaptures  the  king,  120  ;  Henry  is  deposed  by  railioment, 
and  Edward  IV.  prodaime*!,  March  4.  1461, 120  ;  battle  of  Towton,  i:2.  123: 
attainted  in  parliament  for  the  death  of  Bichard.  duke  of  York,  1  6;  rerewed 
attempt  of  queen  Margaret,  in  1462;  repulsed,  127  ;  story  of  her  tlirowirg  her- 
self and  son  on  the  protection  of  an  outlaw,  127 ;  renewed  attempt  ar  ainnt 
Sdward, and  loes  of  the  battle  of  Hexham,  129  ;  the  king  is  recaptured,  and 
^mmitted  to  the  Tower,  and  Margaret  retires  to  the  Continent,  133  :  Vargarct 
ia  reooncJled  to  Warwick.  133  ;  invades  England  with  Warwick  snd  (  l;<rence, 
Edward  ia  deserted,  and  Henry  restored,  137  ;  Warwick  and  Claren<  e  arrointed 
Protetrtora,  138  ;  is  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Barnet,  and  re-<omnntted  to 
the  Tower,  1  \2 ;  queen  Margaret  lands  at  Weymouth.  asHcmMes  forces,  and  is 
defeated  at  the  battle  of  Tewkesbury,  143 ;  she  is  taken  prisoner,  146 ;  death  cf 
H^nry,  in  Hay,  1471,  and  doubtH  as  to  the  duke  of  Gloucester  having  been  his 
jnjirderer,  14S. 

Henry  VII.  (earl  of  Bicbmond^  taken  by  his  uncle,  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  to 
Brittany,  after  the  battle  of  Tewkesbury,  ii.  147 ;  the  duke  of  Buckijigham  ahd 
bishop  Morton  put  themselves  in  rommunicatiou  wi(h,  previous  to  their  revolt 
against  Richard  III.,  177 :  nseembles  soldiers  for  a  landing  in  Englanct,  177 ;  is 
prevented  by  a  storm,  17.^ ;  leaves  Brittany  to  avoid  b^g  dcUtvered  up  to 
lUchard,  183  ;  reoeivea  some  forcea  from  the  king  of  France,  and  lands  at  Mll- 
fptd- HaTaivAittg,  7,  li«y5,  IM;  battle  of.  Bojtwo^rth,  Aug.  22, 1|7 ;  crowned  on 
the  field  of  Boeworth,  190 ;  parliamentary  title  to  the  crown  given  him,  m  ; 
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nwndMJBUsalMUiof  Zorky  192 ;  ■oitablenaw  of  the  cbaiMterof,  (orbU  timet, 
183;  arenlon  ol,  to  the  House  of  York,  193;  Imprisons  the  earl  or  Warwick, 
son  of  Oeoii^e,  duke  of  Clareuee,  194  insurrection  against,  neaae4  by  X^mpert 
Siumel,  who  pretended  to  be  earl  of  Warwick,  196 :  suppression  or  the  insula- 
tion at  the  battle  of  Stoke,  on  Juue  4,  1467,  1U5 ;  alleged  harsh  treatment  of  the 
dowaoer  oueeu  EUsabeth,  196 ;  exhibita  the  real  earl  of  Warwick  to  the  peonle, 
198 ;  Umid  foreign  policy  of,  19S ;  allows  France  to  a'unex  Brittany,  2M) ;  Insuiw 
xection  in  the  northern  countiaH  ou  account  of  oppressive  taxation,  20") ;  the 
earl  of  Northumberland  killed,  but  the  liisurrectioii  suppressed  by  tne  earl  of 
Surrey.  200;  invades  France,  in  1492,  and  Invest  Boulogne,  201 :  concludi^s  a 
harried  peaiee  on. receiving  a  la^e  sum  of  money  from  Charles  Till.,  2Ul;  {irob- 
able  motives  for  the  peace,  201 ;  demands  the  surrender  of  Ferkin  Warb^ck 
from  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  but  compliance  Is  evade'd,  207J2Q8 ;  execution  of 
sir  William  Stanley,  and  otbers,  for  corresponding  with  warbeck.  209  :  con- 
dudes  a  treaty  with  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  by  whi^  Warbeck  Is  compelled  to 
CO  to  Sootland,  210 ;  statute  of  treason  passed  p)x)vldingthat  subjects  are  bo^nd 
to  serve  the  king  de/acto,  210 ;  employment  of  spies  by,  211 ;  letters  of  lHoth- 
well  to,  desoxibing  the  poeitlon  of  Warbeck  In  Scotland  in  1490, 21:^;  Is  attacke«l 
by  W:ixbeck  and  James  IV.,  but  tbey  are  compelled  to  retreat,  2UJ ;  Insarroo- 
tiTou  in  Cornwall  against  renewed  taxatlont  216 :  suynressed,,  216  ;  concludes  a 
truce  with  James  IV.,  by  wldch  Warbecl^  Is  lorcea  to  leave  Scotlaml,  ne ; 
Warbeck  lands  in  GoniwuU,  atta<'ks  Exeter,  and  is  repulsed,  219  ;  is  desc^ed, 
and  flies  to  sanctuary  at  Beaulleu  Abbey,  217  ;  his  treatment  of  Waibedc  after 
his  surreuder,  218 ;  Warbeck  attempts  to  escape,  la  retaken,  and  confined  Ixrthe 
Tower.  218 ;  exhibited  to  the  public,  and  reails  his  confession.  218  ^  the  earl  of 
Warwick  accused  of  treason,  and  of  joining  In  conspiracy  wHb  Wart>e<^K,  219  : 
they  are  both  e;(ecuted,  in  Nov.  1499,  220  ;  cominlLa  Edward  do  la  Pole,  earl  of 
Suifolk,  to  the  Tower,  221 ;  marries  his  eldest  son,  Arthur,  to  the  urlnoesa 
Catherine  of  Arragon,  in  1501,  222 ;  accou)\t  of  the  royal  conrt.  222  r  ms  fond- 
ness for  jewels,  223 ;  erection  of  his  palace  at  Bicbinond,  and  cuapei  at  West- 
minster, 223,  encouragement  by,  of  Cabot  a))d  Ids  sons,  223;  passion  of,  for 
wealth,  225;  eoncludes  a  treaty  with  Scotland .  and  gives  Margaret,  his  daughter, 
in  marriage  to  James  IV..  in  1502^  225;  his.  son  Arthur  dies,  220;  marries 
Arthur's  widow  to  his  next  son.  Henr}',  after  obtalnbig  the  pope^s  dl8p«nsatfon, 
225 ;  h's  queen  BliaabeLh  dies,  226 ;  seeks  for  att  aovanUuzeous  marriage  for 
himself,  226  ,*  dies  on  April  21,  1609,  227  ;  extortions  of  Henry  thrpn]^  the 
agency  of  Empson  and  Dudley,  227;  depression  of  the  aristocracy  l^,  |28$ 
orlglitates  the  Star-chamber  court,  230  ;  few  parllameiUs  held  during  his  refgn, 
230 ;  pr(Mrrefls  of  maritime  discovery  in  his  reign,  ^. 
Henry  Vill.  succeeds  his  fatlier,  April  22, 1509,11.  245 ;  Empson  and  Dudley  con- 
victed and  executed  for  extortion,  24C ;  marriage  or,  to  Catherine  of  Arragon, 
246 ;  remarkable  niodidcatien  of  the  coronation  oath  by,  246 ;  skill  ot.  in  niaBio, 
248;  Interferes  in  favour  of  pope  Julius  II.  hi  a  war  a^lnst  France,  tv ;  revfves 
the  claim  to  the  crown  of  France,  250  ;  claims  a  feudal  supeiiority  over  Scot- 
land, 250 ;  retains  his  sister^s  lesacy.  In  order  to  compel  ber  husband,  James 

IV.  of  Scotland,  to  abandon  the  Frendi  alliance,  251,  an  army  sent  to  Spalii  to 
invade  Ooienne.  261 ;  Wolsey,  the  almoner,  acts  as  war-mi  uster,  262;  rlso  of 
Wolsoy,  263 ;  the  army  returns  forni  Snain  without  effecting  its  object,  251 ; 
naval  warfare,  and  mutual  ravages  on  the  coaats  of  France  and  England,  254  ; 
despotic  measures  of,  for  tha  security  of  the  coast,  254;  ejcpedluon  of,  to 
France,  in  1513,  2S6 ;  ostentatious  diaplay  of  matfnlflcenoe,  255 ;  the  emperor 
Maximilian  takes  military  service  under  him,  266 ;  wins  the  Battle  of  the 
Sp  irs,  266 ;  Terouenne  and  Toumay  surrender,  2m7  ;  war  with  Scotland,  257 ; 
battle  of  Flodden  Field,  on  Sept.  9,  1513,  and  death  of  tiames  IV.  of  Scotland, 
259 ;  ravages  on  both  sides  of  the  HcettL^h  border,  261 :  attack  by  the  French 
on  Brighton,  961;  peace  with  France^  and  maniai^  of  the  princess  Mary  lo 
LouU  All.,  261 ;  death  of  Ix>uis«  and  accession  of  Francis,  26*/;  Henry  asnerts 
the  rlghtH  of  the  crown  a^nst  the  dainu  of  the  clergj',  266;  desires  td  l>e 
chosen  emperor,  and  sends  Pace  on  a  mission  to  Germany,  2^  ;  Henry  and 
Francis  meet  in  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Oold,  ^1  ;  meets  r  barley  V.. 
at  Oravelines,  273:  conviction  and  execution  of  John  Sta/ford,  duke  of 
Bncklnsham,  275:  Increasing  despotism  and  cruelty  of.  276;  writes  a  bpok 
against  Luther,  "On  the  Seven  Sacraments,**  278  ;  I^  X.  beRtows  on  h!mi  in 
1521,  the  title  of  *'  Defender  of  the  Faith,'*  278 ;  concludes  a  league  with  Charles 

V.  against  Francis  1.,  279:  arbitraiy  measures  of.  to  raise  money.  3«1;  riot  of 
the  Londoners  on  '<£vil  May  Day''  against  the  Flemish  traden,  S^WrpaiHia- 
mont  summoned,  In  1523,  and  earnest  debatA  on  the  granting  Of  a  subsidy,  283> 
284 ;  opposes  the  endeavour  of  his  sister  Marg^U^^  to  obtain  a.  divorce,  286 ; 
Scotland  Is  invaded  to  enforce  tlve  removal  of  t^  duke  of  Al}iai\y  froiAltha 
regency,  3^;  the  earl  of  Hurray  destroys  Jedburgh;  and  laragtfs  ue  borders, 
287  i  the  ^ojl^e  pf  S4CqU(  Mot  wlthlMiumy  to  Fnwo/^,  |n^|^(pi,  Wl^e^  ^^yt^f^tm 
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the  oonntzT,  but  \xm»  no  other  rucc:<ss,  288;  resigtance  of  Hie  people  to  taxes 
levied  without  the  authority  of  parliament,  29.V-i91 ;  inBurrection  in  Suffolk 
occasioned  by,  201;  the  lovy  ror«»ked,  and  tho  insurgents  p\rdonedj292;  hii 
opinion  as  to  the  yrstr  between  Uie  emperor  and  the  pope,  In  1527.  292 ;  first 
agitation  of  the  question  of  divorce  from  queen  Catlieriue,  299 ;  sends  supplies 
to  the  popo  while  in  confinement, 3'^2;  growinj?  a'.tachmcntof,  to  AnneBoleyn, 
3M-305;  war  declared  apiinnt  the  emperor,  3^5;  tlie  pope  seTids  a  commission 
for  Wolsey  and  cardinal  Carapegius  toinqulro  into  the  validity  of  hb  marriage, 
8SN5;  interview  of  the  le«at«^8  witn  ('athe;ine,  TOO;  unpopularity  of  the  divorce 
with  the  people,  310;  opening  of  the  lej;aUne  comnii*«»ion,  on  June  18,1529, 
311 ;  Catherine  refi'.Bes  t  >  acknowle<V:o  Its  jnrisdlction,  312;  is  declared  contu- 
macious, 312 ;  Wolsey  Is  deprived  of  the  Grtat  Seal,  on  Oct.  17, 1529, 313 ;  creates 
rir  Thomas  More  chancellor,  310;  Ih  ?  parliament  pasnes  Ptatutes  a^^inst  eccle- 
siastical abus38,  319 ;  opiM>gilion  of  the  clergy  to  the  reading  of  the  scriptures, 
320;  the  king  is  rel.ased  from  his  debts  by  act  of  pirliament,  323;  Christmai* 
amusements  of«  and  1  irge  sums  lost  by,  at  gambling,  ."23 ;  sendii  the  earl  of 
"Wiltshire  and  Cranmer  to  obtain  the  pope's  consent  to  the  dissolntion  of 
his  marriage.  325;  opinions  «>f  iho  universities  of  Oxford  and  C^mbridjre  in 
favour  of  the  divorce,  32G;  hyrnx  risy  cf  the  plea  of  fonsclence  for  desiring 
a  divorce.  327 ;  crants  a  general  paxdon  to  Wolsey.  who  retires  to  his  see,  S2h; 
causes  him  to  l>e  arrested  for  high  treason,  330  ;  unfeeling  conduct  of, 
on  hearing  of  Wolsey's  death,  331 ;  <  ommoiipement  of  the  Reformation  in 
England,  332 ;  prosecutes  the  clergy  for  having  submitted  to  Wolsey  as  legate, 
333;  fears  being  cited  to  Rome  on  iho  divorce  cause,  3rj;  threatens  the  pope 
with  the  loss  of  his  power  in  England,  but  persccntes  reformers,  334 ;  requires 
Frith  and  Tyudale  to  renounce  their  errors  and  to  return  from  the  Nether- 
lands to  England,  334 ;  the  payment  of  aniiates  to  the  see  of  Itome  abolished 
by,  in  1533,  335 ;  increased  crneltv  and  tyranny  of,  af  er  the  death  of  Wolsey, 
335 ;  severe  laws  passed  against  prt'isoners,  gipsies,  vagabonds,  and  for 
pvmishing  wanderers  by  deiith  on  a  third  olTence,  3^-310;  goes  with  Anno 
0oleyn  to  France  In  1.j32,  to  meet  Francis,  311  ;  marries  Anne  Boleyn.  942; 
Craumer  pronounces  sentence  of  divorce,  on  May  23,  1533,  314;  description 
of  the  coronation  of  Anne  Boleyn,  by  Cranmer,  314;  Catherine  steadily  re- 
fuses to  renounce  the  title  of  queen,  346;  princess  Elizabeth  bom.  Sept. 
7, 1533,  348  :  statute  lorbidding  appeals  to  Home  passed.  340  ;  statute  for  the 

i punishment  of  heresy,  rr>0 ;  Fnth  bnnit,  351  ;  statute  vesting  the  succession  in 
he  issue  of  queen  Anne,  .351 ;  the  Holv  Maid  of  Kent  and  her  visions,  362  ;  she 
B tried  and  executed  for  treason,  3C2;  Fisher,  bishop  of  Rochester,  and  sir 
Thomas  More,  inchuled  in  the  charge,  35'^ ;  they  are  sent  to  the  Tower  for  re- 
fusing to  swear  to  the  illegality  of  the  king's  flrst  marriage,  356 ;  Act  of  Su- 
premacy passed,  C58  ;  Act  of  Succession  passed,  with  new  definitions  of  trea- 
son, 358  ;  execution  of  the  monks  of  the  Charterhouse  for  refusing  to  take  the 
oath  of  supremacy,  3C1 :  Hollanders  burnt  for  heresy,  .1C1  ;  the  act  allowingthe 
free  importation  of  books  repealed,  361;  Fisher  and  More  tried  for  treason, 
convicted,  and  executed,  362, :  63 ;  Cromwell  apiwinted  vicegerent.  ."66 ;  visita- 
tion of  the  monasteries,  In  ir)n5,  dftT ;  statute  for  the  dissolution  of  the  smaller 
monasteries,  370;  statutes  passed  for  the  regulation  of  trade  and  prices. :  72  ; 
death  of  Catharine  on  Jan.  7,  1536,  373 ;  Ainie  Boleyn  suspected  of  heresy,  373  ; 
May-day  at  Greenwich,  1536, 374  ;  Anne  Boleyn  sent  to  the  Tower,  375 ;  lioflettcr 
to  the  king,  377,389  ;  Cranmer's  letter  to  tlie'klng.  378  ;  tnic  bills  found  a^nst 
Ajine  Bolevn  and  others,  rso ;  her  trial  and  execution  on  May  19,  15:^6,  .''^2  ;  her 
dylngspeech.  3^2;  niarria -e  of  Henry  to  Jane  Se^^nour,  on  May  20, 383;  doubts  aa 
to  the  guiltof  Anne,  385, 386;  newlnwof  snoccssion  passed,  3^:7;  state  of  Ireland, 
391*395  ;  rebellion  of  the  Fitzgcrahls  Im  Irelnr.d  in  1.^34,  315 ;  It  is  suppressed, 
and  the  Pitageralds  executed,  in  violation  of  a  promise  given,  401  ;  assumes 
the  title  of  king  of  Ireland,  402  ;  pro<  Irunation  of,  against  holitiays,  408  ;  insur- 
rection in  Lincolnshire  In  1536,  occnsloned  by  the  proclamntion,  and  the  sup- 
pression of  monastic  establislnnents,  409;  rude  answer  of ,  to  t ho  Lincolnshire 
petitioners,  409 ;  the  insurrection  sunpressed,  410  ;  insurrection  in  Yorkshire, 
headed  by  Ilol>ert  Aske,  4»0 ;  crafty  i-.istrnctions  of,  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  ss 
to  treating  with  the  insurgents,  4"  ;  dissatisfaction  of,  with  Nc)^fol^,  for  CTSnt- 
ing  A  free  pardon  on  their  dispen  ion.  4  1;  renewal  of  the  insurrection  in  York- 
shire in  1537,  413;  the  insurgents  repulsed  from  Carli&>  and  H-  11,  martial 
law  proclaimed,  and  many  hung.  4  T  ;  exocn'ion  of  m.ar'.y  of  t!'.  ^  leaders  v\  Lon- 
don, 4:4  ;  orders  martial  law  to  Iv  rr^w  laiiud,  xvbich  is  to  a:^^'''  to  monks  and 
canons  that  bo  faulty,  414  ;  exomtlons  at  Wirulsor  for  f<y:n  aihy  vith  the  in- 
surgents of  the  North,  4! 5;  birth  of  Kdwanl  VL,  ard  death  cf  queen  Jane  Sey- 
mour, 415  :  xvegotlatlons  abroad  for  a  new  wife,  4  6;  sanrtion<»  the  printing  of 
Coverdale^s  Bible,  417  ;  disputes  In  Westminster  Hall  with  John  Lambert  on 
the  eucharist,  4t8 ;  T^mbert  Is  btTrnt,  4 IS;  Act  of  IR^.for  the  dissolution  of 
Abb^^i;  lid ;  asMgbtf  peiisioiis  to  the  abboti,  monKs,  imd  others  who  avrreftder, 
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4^ :  wasteful  disposal  of  the  posseesion  of  the  rellVious  hoxuies,  425;  destruction 
of  tnebtilldlngs.425;  subserviency oftheparliameiuiBuminonedin  1539, 427;  Acts 
passed  for  the  dissolution  of  abbeys,  and  to  enable  Henf v  to  found  and  endow 
Dishopiics,  428  ;  projected  appropriations  of  the  monastic  revenues,  and  their 
subsequent  misapplication,  430 ;  suppresses  the  hospital  of  the  Knights  of  St. 
John,  430;  passing  of  the  intolerant;  and  atrocious  statute  of  the  Six  Articles, 
in  T539, 431 ;  persecutions  and  executions  under  this  statute.  433 ;  preposterous 
claim  of.  to  unlimited  obedience,  embodied  in  this  statute,  434 ;  causes  the  De 
la  Pole  lamlly  to  be  arrested,  on  Keginald  Pole  having  written  against  his  di- 
vorce, 435 ;  the  aged  countess  of  Sallsburv  Pole's  mother,  executed  in  1541, 
436, 436;  marries  Anne  of  Oleves,  436 ;  dislikes  her,  439 ;  the  marriage  declared 
invalid.  440 ;  causes  Cromwell  to  be  arrested,  441  *  and  attainted  of  high  tjrea- 
son,  411 ;  Cromwell  is  executed,  July  28, 1540,  and  on  the  same  day  Henry  mar- 


on  confession,  but  breaks  the  promise,  445 ;  she  is  attainted  and  executed.  Feb.  T2, 
1541, 446 ;  and  another  new  treason  declared  by  the  Act  of  attainder,  446 ;  mar- 
ries Catherine  Parr,  in  July.  Ifrl3,44(} ;  endeavours  to  effect  a  marriage  between 
his  sou  Edward  and  Mary  of  Scotland.  449 ;  sends  the  earl  of  Hertford  to  Sept- 
land,  who  ravages  it,  burns  Leith,  ana  other  places.  450, 461 ;  is  opposed  by  car- 
dinal Beaton  in  his  claims  to  supremacy,  ana  in  his  attempt  on  the  indepen- 
dence of  Scotland,  463 ;  sanctions  a  prop<»al  to  nssassinate  Beaton,  453 ;  Invades 
France  with  great  pomp,  having  obtained  a  subsidy  and  a  second  extinction 
of  his  debts  from  parliament.  In  1544,  455 ;  besiege  and  'takes  Boulogne,  45C ; 
wants  funds  for  providing  land  defences  against  a  projected  invasion  by 
France,  457 ;  peace  concluded  with  Prance  and  Scotland,  468 ;  continued  per- 

.  secution  for  heresies  under  Act  of  the  Six  Articles,  450,  '460 ;  relieves  Cranmer 
fxtmi  an  accusation  of  heresy.  462 ;  Anne  Askew  and  others  burnt,  463:  queen 
Catherine  Parr  suspected  of  heresy,  464 ;  the  duke  of  Norfolk  and  carl  of  Sur- 
rev  arrested  on  charges  of  high  treason,  465 ;  Surrey  beheaded,  and  Norfolk  re- 
mitted for  execution,  but  escapes  owii^  to  the  King's  death,  460 ;  death  of 
Henry  on  Jan.  28, 1547,  46F. 

Henry  lY.,  of  France,  succeeds  to  the  throne  in  August,  1589.  ill.  184 :  Eng- 
lish expedition  sent  in  aid  of,  185 ;  alTJures  the  Protestant  religion,  191 ;  con- 
cludes a  separate  treaty  with  Spain,  2^  ;  seraAs  Sullv  to  congratulate  James  I. 
on  his  accession.  240 ;  is  assassinated  in  1610, 285 ;  scheme  of,  for  an  European 
confederacy,  286. 

Henry,  Patrick,  his  early  career,  vi.  85 :  his  eloquence  in  opposing  the  Stomp 
act,  17(:5,  86. 

Heptarchy,  little  interest  afforded  by  the  events  of  the,  i.  88 ;  incessant  wars  du3> 
iiig  the,  89. 

Hereford,  Henry  duke  of  (afterwards  Henry  IV.),  quarrel  of,  with  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  i.  679;  is  banished,  681;  his  patriniohv  scizrd  bv  Kichard  JI.,  582; 
lands  at  Ravenspur.  July  4. 1399,  583 ;  interview  of,  with  Kichard  II.,  584  ;  en- 
try of,  with  the  captive  Kichard,  Into  Tendon,  585 ;  claims  the  crown,  587  ;  his 
hereditary  pretensions,  588 ;  superior  right  of  Edmund  Mortimer,  the  progeni- 
tor of  the  House  of  York;  588.    See  Henry  IV. 

Hereward  heads  an  insurrection  in  1(^72,  in  the  isle  of  Elv,  1. 225 ;  successes  of,  225  : 
is  compelled  to  submit  to  William  I.,  2*27  ;  fate  of,  227. 

Hermann,  general,  defeated  by  the  French  and  I>utch,  1799,  vil,  139. 

Hero-worship,  ancient  tumuli,  probable  memorials  of,  i.  24. 

Berries,  J.  C,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  vlii.  13  j  quarrels  with  Huskisson,  l6; 
secretary  at  war,  171. 

Herschcll,  sir  William,  discovered  Uranus,  1781,  vli.  620 ;  his  great  telescope 
erected  at  Slough,  Aug.  28, 1798, 620. 

Hertford,  Edward  Seymour,  earl  of,  commands  the  forces  in  the  Invasion  of 
Scotland,  and  burns  I>eith.  ii.  450 :  ravages  the  southern  counties,  451 :  con- 
ceals for  a  time  the  will  of  Heniy  VIH.,  621 ;  raised  to  the  office  of  Protector 
by  the  executors  of  the  will,  and  created  dnke  of  Somerset,  621 ;  endeavours  to 
enforce  the  treaty  for  the  marriage  of  Edward  VI.  with  the  queen  of  Scotland, 
523 ;  invatles  Scotland  and  proposes  terms  for  an  Union,  524 ;  wins  the  battle 
of  Pinkie  and  returns  to  Ixmdon,  627  ;  causes  Hipnry  VIIl.'s  statutes  of  treason 
and  other  arbitrary  laws  to  be  repealed,  529 ;  difficulties  of  the  coven  ment  o;f, 
arising  from  the  circumstances  of  the  times  and  his  own  character,  P34:  catises 
his  brother,  lord  Thomns  Seymour,  to  be  attainted  for  treason,  and  signs  the 
warrant  for  his  execution,  637 ;  probable  giiilt  of  Seymour,  and  fnstifieation  of 
Somerset,  538  ;  evidence  of  Shiu^rfugton  against  Seymour,  nnn,  589 ;  inelfcctuil 
evHleawHmieif  Somerset  to  redreS6*grierance^,-540;  p]t>ciamations  agftifu<t  un- 
x^asonable  prices  and  against  inclosures,  541 ;  insurrcHrtfrm  in  Cornwall  lind 
Devonshire  against  innovations  in  religion,  642  ;  suppressed  at  the  battle  of 
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Cliff,  ivexur  Exeter,  544  ;  inBurreotlon  of  Ket  the  tanner  in  Norfolk,  agaiacl  liw 
cloaure.H,  540  ;  BuppresBed  by  the  earl  of  Warwick  at  Moosehold  heatb.  $49 ; 
xnarrlage  of  Mary  of  Scotland  to  the  dxiiipUin  of  France,  and  var  declared  'vith 
hoth  tho^so  couiitriod,  550  ;  8UocetiiM'.fl  of  the  Scotch,  551 ;  becomes  obnoxious  to 
the  nob. lily  from  hin  protection  of  the  right*  of  the  poor,  551,  552  ;  confedexaqr 
of  tho  nobles,  hc;wled  uy  Warwick  agaiuHt,  553  ;  iBsueii  a  proclamation  InTithig 
thti  kiiig'8  subjects  to  repair  to  Iliuupton  Co  irt,  where  Edward  wa«,  for  the 
king's  protection,  5.>4  ;  fails  to  get  the  support  of  the  nviny  or  to  move  the  peo- 
ple to  ririo  in  his  favour,  554  ;  removes  Edward  to  Windsor,  555  :  lord  SLoasell 
and  the  aimy  joui  Warwick,  555 ;  1»  arrested,  WT  ;  conveyed  to  tno  Tower,  557 : 
articles  cxliibited  a^ainHt,  5  8  ;  the  Protectorship  i»  revoked,  ho  is  impns<one<l 
till  Feb.  6.  hViO,  ainrtlneil,  ,V>9  ;  attempts  of,  in  re-esUiblibhh-s  power,5K> ;  is  ar- 
rested and  tried  for  high  treason,  567  ;  acquitted  of  trcsbon  audfo^ind  guilty  of 
felony,  5(37  ;  is  behea«led  January  22, 1551,  fiC8 ;  character  of,  and  IjJb  iufloeuce 
on  the  progre-^s  of  the  Reformation,  riC9. 

Hertford,  lorn,  KngllAh  ambassador  at  Paris,  vi.  81. 

Hervey,  lord,  vicc-chambt^rkun,  1730,  v.  435;  duels  with  PuUeaey ;  character  of, 
410  ;  cx)nversati()n  of,  with  Waljiole  on  Caroline'h  death.  4.4. 

Hervey,  colonel,  ailvises  Wellington  to  cease  pursuing  the  enemy  at  Waterloo, 
vil.  4<>4. 

Ilesse,  elector  of.  subsidied  by  England,  v.  600. 

Hewlut,  hidv.  her  bequei>t ;  discussion  as  to  the  claimax^  UiereoX,  viii.  STZ,  3*3. 

Hexha-.u,  battle  of,  May  15,  1464.  ii.  129. 

Hicks,  Mrs.,  h  iiigctl  for  witchcraft,  17l(L  v.  314. 

Hicksoii,  an  a^jont  of  tho  young  Pretender  ;  apprehended,  v.  515. 

Hioksju,  hi'*  dascripUo.i  of  the  evils  of  the  poor-law  system,  viii.  154, 

Huloii,  Thomas,  reveals  the  Cato-streetconsj^iirHcy.  vii.  55.', 

High  and  Low  Church,  introduction  of  the  dLstiucuon  of,  iv.  469. 

Highlanders,  description  of  the,  by  Cunniugliam,  iv.  489;  govenmient  pjroc^ed^ 
bivrs  a:{aiiiHt  the,  5:;S,  ef  seq. ;  tlicir  share  in  tlie  rebellion  of  1715,  v.  36G-^S6d:. de- 
scription of  the  ;  th  )  Black  Watch,  or  42nd  Beginient,  4D8,  499  ;  aid  the  rebellion 
of  1745,  W5-5I6  ;  costume  of,  earlv  paii,  of  tlie  18th  century,  517,  5lfi  ;  their  fur- 
ther operations  in  the  rebellion  o'f  1745,  1746,523-^633,639-566;  drafted  Luto  the 
British  army  by  Cliathaiu,  vi.  22. 

Highs,  Thomas,  ii  vents  a  machine  similar  to  the  "jenny,"  vi.  346, 347. 

Highwaymen,  I8th  centiiry,  vi.  392,  30.'*. 

HiU,  colonel,  command.s  the  garrison  at  Fort  William,  IC^O.  iv.  539 ;  his  share  in 
the  Glcacoo  massacre,  541,  542,  547  ;  declared  not  guilty  by  the  Scotch  |jarlia- 
ment,  rK>2. 

HIU,  captain,  murders  Mountford,  the  player,  Iv.  .^76. 

Hill,  gcne.al.  his  etrujiglo  with  Sonlt,  Dec.  Ii^l3,  vii.  ;i52. 

Hill,  Fre  loric,  lirst  inspector  of  Scotch  prisons  ;  their  state  according  to  his  re- 
ports, viii.  191. 

Hill,  sir  G.  F.,  vice-treasurer  of  Ireland,  vii.  552. 

Hill.  M.  D.,  M.  P.  for  Hull ;  description  of  Agnew'a  Sabbath  Observauce  bill, 
vlil.  l.'{2  ;  history  of  public  opinion  on  tlie  question  of  counsel  for  prisoners  by, 
IR'l,  lllJ. 

Hill,  Rowland,  revolutionizes  the  routine  of  the  Post  Ollice.  viii.  212 ;  hi-*  pro- 
posed poany  posta.;>3  plan ;  op)K)sition  to  it;  iti:>  trieil  and  found  completeiy 
successful,  2r»(>.  257. 

Hill,  T.  W..  his  remarks  on  Worcestendiire  potato  cultivation,  vi.323,  324;  en- 
gaged in  th3  Birmingham  riots,  17i'l,  5  >8,  5;X). 

HilUb  >r7  I  ;ii.  lo.d.  sjcratary  for  the  colonies,  1768-1772,  vi.  123, 140,  «03  ;  orders 
Bernard  to  rescind  the  ressolution  a<loptod  by  the  MasachnsettA  Aja»emhlf  io 
oppose  th^  Ucvonuo  act,  12  ( ;  accused  of  garbling  the  <'onnf>il  minutes ;  ap- 
points loi.I  Boutetort  povenor  of  Vii"ginia,  In  room  of  tit  J.  Amherst,  12i ; 
8ecretar>'  of  state,  1770- 17H2.  6*^3. 

HiHlop,  Kir  Thoma,'^,  commaiuls  ^ic  army  of  Uie  Deccan,  vii.  625. 

Hispaniola.    See  San  Domingo, 
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Historian,  province  and  duties  of  the,i.  introduction. 

Hiitorv.  spniniMi  \  of  the  false  sia^'ment,**  of,  vii.  4<»«  ;  differeuay  treated  by 
leiding  hi^^to^ians,  Ma<*aulav,  Hallam,  andCarlyle,  viii.  312-<J16. 

Iloalloy,  Dr.  Be'iiamin  ;  his  troati  les  burnt  by  the  mob,  v.  226  ;  bishop  of  Salis- 
bury ;  uriics  Walnole  Ui  give  tho  Dissenters  'prombm  of  future  relief,  43jw 

Hobh'uise,  his  objecuon  to  the  iniome  tax,  vii,  106. 

H-obhouse,  sir  J.  C.,   secretsry  of  slate,  viii .  l."5  :  president  of  the  board  of  con- 
trol 2i;* ;  his  speech,  moving  a  vote  of  tluink«<  to  the  Indian  army,  JMri*. 

,  Hoche,  sergeant,  commands  a  detachment  of  X^rench  guards  in  the  fioti^l789, 
vi.  4-^;  his  exploits  at  Quiberon,  17d5,  Tli»  57 ;  appointed  to  ^9«mMa4  tM  ex- 
pedition to  Ireland,  1796,  71, 
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Xofer,  Andrew,  loader  of  the  Trrolesp  ItisurrectioTitotfl,  1609,  Yll.  289 ;  Ids  ex* 
ploits.  2dO :  capture  and  death,  Feb.  20, 1810, 291. 

nofland,  a  river  scenery  painter,  vil.  M8. 

Hogarth  'William,  the  regenerator  of  modem  SngUsh  painting,  y.  349,  366 ;  his 
cnaracteras  a  painter.  850 ;  lii3  pictures  a  delineation  of  contemporary  man- 
ners, 351, 352 ;  dramatic  character  of  his  paintings  and  prints,  352  :  the  life  of 
the  streets  as  shown  in  his  works,  331, 33;( ;  profligacy  aiitonK  thj  high  and  low 
ranks  of  society.  354  ;  manners  of  the  time  as  delineated  in  his  pictures  of  the 
scene  at  the  cockpit  and  at  the  gaming  house,  355  ;  that  of  the  rako's  levee, 
366 ;  manlage-a-ln-niode,  3B6  ;  in  his  election  prints,  3U7;  in  his  pictures  of  «*  Tlie 
Sleeping  Congregation,"  359  :  and  "  Credulitv,  Superstition,  and  Fanaticism, 
a  medley."  359 ;  attnckedhy  Wilkes  In  the  **  North  Briton,"  ri.  7B  ;  his  carica- 
ture portrait  of  Wilkes ;  attacked  by  Churchill,  78 ;  whose  portrait  he  pub- 
lishes, 78. 

Hohenlindeu,  battle  of,  Dec.  3, 1800,  yii.  150. 

Holhenlohe,  prince  of,  cotnmands  the  Prussians  at  Jena,  vil.  244. 

Holbein,  Hans,  nrocluctious  of,  under  Henry  VIII.,  11.  519. 

Holboume,  admiral,  shrinks  from  attacking  the  French,  vl.  36. 

IfdlCToft,  Thomne,  remarks  on  Hardy's  trial,  vii.  35,  3(5. 

Holderness,  carl  of,  secretarj'  of  state,  1751-1761,  vl.  26, 45, 139;  removed  from  thla 
office,  1761,  67. 

Holkar,  a  Mahratta  chief,  vii.  219;  war  declared  against,  1804 ;  subdued  by  the 
British,  226. 

Holkar  the  younger  aids  the  Pindareen  in  their  war  with  the  British,  vii.  625 ; 
defeated  Dec.  21, 1X17,  at  the  battle  of  Meehudpore ;  peace  concladed  with  the 
Brillsh^Jan.  6. 1818,  62G. 

Holland,  Henry,  his  aiThltecttiral  designs,  vil.  534. 

Holland,  lord.   See  Pox,  Henry. 

Holland,  lord,  remarks  on  lord  North's  conduct,  1781,  vl.  25R  ,  his  account  of 
North's  announcement  of  his  resignation,  17H2, 262  ;  remnrVs  on  the  income 
tax,  vii.  106 ;  a  member  of  the  Grenvllle  ministry,  210 ;  defends  himself  for  de- 
fending lor«l  Grey,  1827,  613 ;  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  vUL  68,  203. 

fiolUind  annexed  to  France.  1810,  vii.  314. 

Holmes,  major,  coticemed  in  the  assnsstnatlon  plot,  169(i,  v.  26.  ft  neq, 

Holsten  Beck,  prince  of,  takes  an  active  part  in  the  battle  of  Blenheim,  1704,  v. 
143. 

Holwell.  Ws  account  of  the  tragedy  of  the  Black  Hole,  vi.  27,  28. 

Holy  Alliance.    See  Alliance. 

Home,  John,  M9  estimate  of  the  Highland  forces,  1745,  v.  511 ;  his  description  of 
the  battle  of  Falkirk,  M*,  54C. 

HomlMon-HIll,  battle  of,  If  Sept.  1402.  i.,  598. 

Hompesch,  general,  pursues  the  Gallo-Bavarian  army  after  tlielr  defeat  at  Blen- 
heim, V.  144. 

Koiie,  William,  proisectited  for  libel,  vil.  465;  his  first,  465  ;  second,  468;  and 
third  trials,  46ft,  470 ;  in  all  ho  Is  10  md  not  irniltv. 

Hood,  captain,  present  at  thb  batilo  of  the  Nuo,  1798,  vil.  102. 

Hood,  sir  Samuel,  nn.^bh3  to  hlndi  r  De  Gra9J«o*s  operations,  1781,  vi-  245,  251  ; 
Joined  by  Kodircy,  17P2,  263 ;  ccnnpcls  the  '•  AHlle  <ic  Paris  "  to  strike.  265 ;  cap- 
tures four  Fr€?«cn  vessels,  V^  :  sails  against  Toulon  ;  negotiates  with  the  In- 
habitants, vii.  1') ;  the  tieet  attd  port  arc  8nrrendere<l  on  ms  agreeing  to  fnp- 
Et  them  Jn  the  restoration  of  peace  an<l  monarchy,  19 ;  compelled  to  evacuate 
place  by  the  French,  22.  23. 
,  Thomis,  his  po  -try,  vlli.  325, 3C6. 
rook,  Theo<lore,  lils  novels,  rlil.  a  8.  309. 

Hooke,  colonel,  a  J.tcobite  agent:  ofFcrs  French  assistance  to  the  Cameronlans, 
aitd  other  Scots  diwiffected  towards  the  government,  v.  202. 

Hooper,  bishcrp  of  Gloucester,  martydomof,  il.  Ofj. 

Hope,  sir  John,  retreats  through  Spain,  1808,  vll.  275,  276;  succeeds  to  the  com- 
mniid  of  tSje  annv  on  Moore's  death ;  embarks  his  troops,  278 ;  captures  Ballt« 
and  the  South  Beveland.  IPOP.  20V ;  battles aTnlnst  Sonlt,  1813,  352. 

Homer,  Francis,  remarks,  of,  on  the  redudion  of  the  circulating  medium,  1916, 
Til.  430  ;  died  Feb.  0.  1817.  472. 

Hortoti,  M78.»  her  connection  and  marriage  with  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  vi. 
149,  150. 

Hofliter,  admiral,  blockades  Porto  BelTo,  v.  426. 

RMpitalK,  T>ondon  medical,  ditcs  of  the  opening  of  the,  vl.  423. 

Houchard,  eenernl  in  the  French  army  ;  defeats  the  Austrians  near  Hondscoote, 
Se^.  9>.  iTfla,  vil.  ll ;  the  convention  puts  him  to  death  for  not  stopping  the 
Knglish  in  their  retreat  from  Duxikfik,  16. 

■owM^Mlfe.    B€f*SQ0t>lk,  lad/. 
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Howard,  John,  hlghaberiflof  Bedlordflhira :  liisphilanthropiGal  effort  to  remedtj 
the  state  of  priaoiien) ;  publlcAtioii  of  Lis  book  "  on  prliiouH,**  1777,  \L  421,  432. 

Howe,  Kichard,  ea>I ;  captain ;  captures  two  French  vessels,  1755,  ▼.  699 ;  takes 
Aix»  1757,  vl  35 ;  reiiiiorcee  the  .tr(x>ps  iu  Auieii<  a  ;  appoiuted  one  of  the 
Biiush  cominisslontirs,  184;  employs  lOiuiliaUM-y  mea^^UKs  toi^aids  the 
AmericaiisL  lii\i:  his  negotiations  with  Fraultlin  and  others,  VJ2 ;  sails  to  New- 
port ;  hiuderea  from  eng&zlug  the  eiteuiy  by  a  storm,  213 ;  aumiral ;  giv^ 
chase  to  the  Brest  flf^et,  \il.  41,42;  gains  a  MctOiv  o'verit,  June  1,1794,4:2; 
his  pdTSonal  visit  to  the  fleet  quells  the  mutiny  «t  Si  itbead,  ^2. 

Howe,  major-general  sir  William,  engag.^d  in  the  battle  of  Breed  s,  or  Bunker^* 
hill.  1775,  vi.  177  ;  leads  an  attack  agaii\st  the  Araericai.s,  17.M ;  left  in  c<>minand 
of  the  British  American  army,  180 ;  leaves  Halifax  ;  lands  in  Slateii  ItOaod, 
1776, 184  ;  his  letter  to  George  Washington,  Esq.,  refused,  UH;  gains  the  battle 
of  Brot)klyn,  190  ;  his  further  operations  against  Washington,  1776, 190,  1^1 ; 
evacuates  Jersey  ;  his  strategic  movements,  1777, 199. 

Howe,  lord,  slain  at  the  head  (if  his  regiment  in  America,  VCS,  \L  40. 

Hudson's  Bay  Company,  chartered  1760,  iv.  429. 

Huggins,  John,  reprimanded  for  selling  (he  wardenshij>  of  the  Fleet,  v.  43T. 

Hun,  port  of,  and  trades,  iv.  414 ;  whiue  fishery  earned  on  by  the  yecaela  of, 
414;  obtains  parliamentary  repre.Henlation|  18&,  viii.  116. 

Hull,  general,  capitulates  to  Brt>ck,  lsI2,  vii.  369. 

HulUn  aids  in  attacking  the  Bastille,  1879,  vi.  481. 

Humbert,  genera],  commands  the  French  force  sent  to  Ireland,  vli.  115;  whidi 
surr.3nders  to  general  I^ke,  Sept.  8,  171«9,  116. 

Hume,  erroueous  statement  of,  as  to  the  condition  of  Britain  in  the  third  cen- 
tury, !.  46. 

Hume.  M.P.  for  Montrose ;  his  complaints  un  behalf  of  queen  Cax^oline,  vii. 
557  ;  nioveri  the  issiing  of  a  i)ro<'lamalion  for  her  coronation,  571 ;  his  efforte 
to  promote  the  recognition  of  true  principles  of  liiuuu-ial  econouiy,  vib.  22; 
vo^for  Littleton  as  speaker,  127  ;  reviews  the  work  of  the  session  of  1736, 
186. 

**  H.mdred  Pays,*'  accoujit  of  the  crisis  called  the,  vii.  386,  39C-404. 

Hunne,  Kichanl,  persecution  of,  for  he  e*«y  ajid  being  possessed  of  "WycUlfe^ 
65;  violeitt  death  of,  266;  the  bishop  of  Lonuon's  chancellor  a» 


books,  ii.  265 

cased  of  his  murder,  265. 

Hunt,  Henry,  attends  a  meeting  of  the  Harap<1en  club  in  London,  vii.  451 ;  and 
also  theSpsrlield  meeting,  453,454;  fails  in  beina  returned  &i.  P.  for  West- 
minister, 480 ;  preaidcis  over  a  reform  meeting  in  Smithlield,  467 ;  takes  th« 
cliair  at  the  great  reform  meeting  at  Manchester,  1819,  4^;  heis  arrcatid  and 
tried.  492  ;  found  guilty  and  ))uni8lied,  660. 

Hunt,  Leigh,  his  *■  Story  of  Rimini  *'  published,  1816,  viL  509  j  chann  aud  pie** 
santness  of  his  essays,  129. 

Hunt.  Robert,  his  evidence  of  the  assassination  plot,  1696,  v.  26.  27. 

HusklsBoni  William,  present  at  the  taking  of  the  Bastille ;  aefends  his  con- 
duct in  the  French  revolution,  vi.  ^1,  482  ;  pj-aises  Louis's  finnnessin  the  in- 
surrection of  the  20th  of  June,  1792,  535 :  tlrst  commihsioner  of  Woods  and 
Forests  and  Land  revenues,  vli.  652  ;  president  of  the  board  of  trade,  Jan.  1823; 
obtains  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  1825  ;  develops  a  svstem  of  commerdiu  poUcr  on 
a  broad  and  liberal  basis ;  his  reciprocity  of  duties  bill  passed^  July  4,  1^, 
S92  r  clamour  against  his  proposal  to  abolish  tlie  prohibitory  anties  on  silk ; 
▼Indicates  his  motives  for  advocating  free  trade,  592 ;  he  is  eloquently  defended 
by  Canning,  593,  594  ;  colonial  secretary  in  the  Qoderich  ministry,  WaI,  vii.,  13; 
his  differences  with  Mr.  Herries  causes  lord  Goderlch  to  resign,  16;  joins  4h(S 
Wellington  adminiMtratlon.  16  ;  opposes  the  repeal  of  the  Corporation  and 
Test  Acts,  23 ;  compelled,  for  consistency's  sake,  to  vot«  against  the  govern^ 
ment.he  retires  from  the  ministry,  Ij^,  25;  his  speech  on  the  power  of  steam  ; 
returned  M.  P.  for  Liverpool,  60  ;'  present  at  the  opening  of  the  Liverpool  aud 
Manchester  railway.  61 ;  killed  bv  an  accident  ^ept.  15.  1830,  62- 

Huss,  John,  adopts  the  tenets  of  W^ycliffe,  ii.  13 ;  is  summoned  to  Constance  and 
there  burnt  in  1115,  13. 

HuBsey,  Dr.,  remarks  of,  on  the  state  of  Ireland,  17P6,  vii.  109, 110. 

Hutchi  son.  colonel,  studies  the  stnte  of  public  alfairs,  iii.  394;  conference  of, 
with  lord  Newark.  4^)6 ;  defends  Kottingham  CistJe  with  bravery,  476  ;  retara- 
ed  as  member  ol  parliament.  516  ;  presents  a  petition  in  favour  of  air  John 
Owen,  591, 592 ;  goe^*  to  rx>ndon.  and  submits  like  othen,  toCromweirs  govern- 
ment, iv.  31,  effects  oi  the  Civil  War  described  by  Mrs.  Hutchinson.  i3 ;  sh^ 
cites  the  colonel  as  a  good  example  of  an  aocompliiBfaed  gentleman  of  the  Inde* 
pendent  partr,  46 ;  kind  of  life  Ifd  by.  after  his  retuoment  from  pnldie  tJtain, 
48  ;  reveals  i^mbert's  plot  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  99. 

Hutchinson,  governor  of  Massachusetts,  vl.  128:  remove  aUltie  liDOpa  fraM 
Boston,  130 ;  superseded  in  his  post  by  general  Gage,  1^. 
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Hntddnson,  nnenil,  ennges  the  French  at  Oastlebar,  vU.  116  ;  saooeede  to  the 
command  or  the  army  in  £g}'pt :  inT«it«  Cairo,  168. 

Hatchiiifton,  lord,  appointed  to  offer  qaeen  Caroline  an  animity  tinder  certaiB 
conditions,  rii.  661,  S62. 

Huttoii  William,  established  a  circulating  librar\'  at  Birmingham.  1751,  vi.  364  ; 
remarks  on  a  handbill  celebrating  the  fall  of  the  Baatilo,  1791, 166  ;  bis  ware- 
house plundered  by  the  Birmtngbain  mob,  009. 

Huy  Uken  by  Marlborough.  1703,  v.  122  ;  by  Vllleroy,  1705, 1G5. 

Hyde,  sir  Edward.    See  Clarendon,  earl  of. 

Hy<lor-AU  defeats  the  English  in  Madr.is  and  obtains  possession  of  the  country, 
Ti.  153, 194 ;  his  inroad  upon  the  Carnatic,  4^,  defeated  by  Coote,  435  ;  death 
of,  1782, 438. 

O. 

IBBARTH  Bbt  evacnatee  Cairo,  1798,  vi* .  100. 

Ibrahim  Pasha,  proceedinge  of,  at  Navnrino  and  tlie  Morea,  1827,  rili.  14. 

ImholT,  Mrs.,  married  Warren  Hastings,  vl.  431. 

Impey,  sir  Elijah,  chief  Justioe  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  Calcutta;  causes  Xun- 

comar  tobe  tried  for  fox^ry,  yi.  430  ;  who  is  found  guilty  and  executed,  431 ; 

quarrela  with  Uat^tings,  433 ;   collects  evidence  against  the  begums  of  Oude, 

436. 
Impressment,  system  of,  established  by  law,  1704,  v.  132 ;  evils  of  impressmeut 

exaggerated,  vii.  365. 
Inelosaro  Bills  passed,  1760, 1779,  t1.  300  ;  1789, 1797,  Tii.  75. 
Income,  Gregory  King*s  scheme  of  the,  of  the  various  grades  of  society  in 

1688,  W.  424,  425,  450 ;  of  clergy  compared  with   that  of  other  classes,  temp, 

qneen  Anne,  451. 
Income-tax,  lli-st  propoee^l  hy  Pitt,  1798  ;  objections  to  it,  vii.  105-107',  proposed 

continuance  of,  1816 ;  opposition  to  it ;  tho  proposal  rejected,  422. 423 ;  renewal 
,of,  proposed  by  sir  U-  Peel,  and  resolved  upon  by  par  iameut,  notwltlistauding 

Sreat  oppo«tltion,  vili.  341 ;  re>impodtion  of,  proposed  by  sir  K.  Peel,  379. 
emnily  Acts  for  IHssentere  paAsod,  1727-1828,  v.  436. 

Indemnity  Act  passed,  1766,  to  exonerate  those  who  had  advised  an  embargo  on 
corn,  vi.  99. 

Indemnity  bill  introduced,  1689,  iv.  471. 

Indemnity  bill,  1818,  vii.  477. 

Independents.    See  Nonconformists. 

India  bill.  Fox's,  brought  forward,  Nov.  18, 1783  ;  the  plan  of  government  pro- 
posed, VI.  441 ;  oppo«itlou  to  it ;  carried  in  the  liouse  of  Coaimona,  Dec.  9, 138; 
rejected  in  the  Lords,  442,  443  ;  Pitt  introduces  his,  Jan.  1  i,  17S4 ;  thrown  ont. 
and  Fox's  re-introduced,  446 ;  Pitt's  India  bills  passed ;  plai\  of  government 
laid  down  I17  them,  460. 

Indian  afitetrs,  history  of,  1744-1754,  v.  692^96 ;  175^-17^7,  26-C2  ;  1760-1773, 152- 
154 ;  1773-1784,  >  t  427-438  ;  India  bills  of  Fox  and  Pitt.  440, 443, 446. 450  ;  history, 
from  1786  to  1793,672,  577  ;  1798,  1799,  vU.  12*^,  180  ;  171)0, 180R,  1!17,  228 ;  1807-1826, 
620,  636 ;  1833,  1842,  viii.  886,  300 :  1842-1814,  366,  361  ;  1846, 1S46»  404, 405. 

Indian  Trade  Reform  bill  suffered  to  drop,  1692,  iv.  r58. 

Indtans  employed  by  the  Americans,  1759,  vi.  46 ;  by  the  British,  1777, 199:  Chat- 
ham denounces  the  practice  as  a  national  stain ,  202, 203  ;  Burgoyno  defends 
hts  conduet  in  employing  tliem^,  215, 216 ;  destruction  of  Wyoming 'by,  1778  216, 
217 :  again  employed  by  the  British,  1812,  vii.  360 ;  their  steadiness  and  order 
praiseJ  by  Brock.  369. 

Industrious  classes,  state  of  the,  temp,  Richard  1.,  i.  C60-362 ;  sports,  games,  and 
amusements  of  3G2,  SCO. 

Industry;  variety  of  employments  among  the  western  counties  of  England,  iv. 
807 ;  the  hardware  tratlo  of  Birmingha4n,  400  ;  earthenware  trade  401 ;  glass 
manufacture,  402;  stocking  trade,  403;  progres«i  and  vicisHitudes  of  the  lace 
trade,  404  ;  Ijombe's  silk  mill  completed  In  1717,  401 ;  pro^ieg.i  of  the  silk  trade, 
405 :  rapid  development  of  the  cotton  trade  between  1700  and  1850,  409 ;  linen 
trade  at  Warrington,  and  discouragement  given  to  it,  412;  most  prosperous 
when  gnided  by  nataral  laws,  412  :  of  tho  Yorkbhiremcn  in  queen  Anne's  time, 
414  ;  of  Leeds,  411 ;  cutlery  trade  of  Sheffield,  414  ;  imports,  exports,  and  trade 
of  Holl  414  ;  the  ooal  trade.  415,  417  :  the  salmon  trade.  417  ;  of  Scotland,  very 
limited  before  the  Union,  in  1707. 417  ;  of  the  inhabitants  In  the  Xorwich  dis- 
trict, 421  ;  curious  evidence  of  this,  421 ;  great  jlifUculty  of  passing  from,  one 
oooupatlon  to  another  about  the  time  of  queen  Anne,  439,  440  ;  Jealousy  of  the 
great  formerly  shown  towards  the  rise  of  the  lower  claasefi,  441 ;  progreM  of 
ihe  nattoiial,  In  ag^caltarty  tL  900, 330}  and  tlie  aits,  SSC,  363^  gflSditJ  ^i^rv^km 
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of,  1812.  Tfi.  931;  *n4  ngsin  In  1P16.  trwa  tlvs  exh«Mtion  of  var,  riti.  431,  «< 
«C7..-  and  ibe  heavy  poor  rates  levietl,  443. 

Inslifl.  sir  R.  II.,  rotunied  M.P.  far  Oxford,  1^20,  tIU.  29;  hUi  speech  agnixwt 
llie  Ivcform  bill,  18«)1,  73  74 ;  opposes  the  granting  a  charter  to  tke  CiUveraitf  of 
London,  174. 

Infftilphu^,  Abbot  of  Ciroyland,  account  of  the  luvasiou  of  the  Danes  in  870  by,  f. 
Ill ;  his  behaviour  to 'his  predecesaor,  2S£t;  aoeoant  by,  of  the  resistance  of 
Here  ward,  225,  22G. 

Innocent  XII.,  his  pacific  tarn,  iv.  :j28  ;  his  deciskm  as  to  the  Spanish  saccessioii, 
T.  92;  pofe  l«:)l-tT0O,  604. 

Inns  as  describe<l  by  the  poets  and  noreliats  of  the  18th  century,  vi.  SM,  335. 

Innspiuck  surrendered  to  the  Bavarians,  It^Oi),  vii.  2rO. 

Insurance  olBces,  date  of  the  establishment  of  the  earlier,  iv.  431. 

Interregnum,  peri«»d  of,  in  UVW-O,  iv.  .373. 

Inverness  taken  by  the  young  Pretender,  1746,  v.  551. 

Inwoods,  the  architects  of  St.  Pancras  church,  vli.  537. 

lona,  religion  and  learning  fostered  at,  by  (-olumbia,  in  the  8th  century,  i.  90. 

Ipswich  loses  its  colliery  and  cloth  trade ;  takes  the  kaU  in  tha  naowteetareof 
agricultural  implements,  iv.  422 ;  mutiny  at,  lG8i\  460. 

Ireton,  Henrv,  commands  the  loft  wiaig  at  Naseby,  iiL  204 ;  intercepts  a  letter  of 
the  king's  In  1<U7,  MS  ;  saves  the  life  of  sir  JohnOwon,  seeondod  by  ool.  Hutch- 
inson. 5D1 ;  left  in  Ireland  by  <;romwell  as  his  deputy,  603 ;  dies  Uiere  in  Kov. 
1661,  It.  32 ;  his  bo<ly  disinterred  from  Westminster  Abbay  after  the  Beatora- 
tion,  and  buried  at  Tyburn.  14;{. 

Irish  Church  Reform  bill .    8ee  Thuroh. 

Iron ;  England  before  and  af  er  tlio  iron  era,  contrasted,  iv.  .194  :  Forest  of  Dean 
formerly  the  seat  of  the  manufacture  of,  3r6 ;  evidonces^  of  the  Ilomans  baviiv 
smelted,  395;  coal  first  nsed  for  smelsiuff ;  state  of  the  iron  tnulein  1740  aiw 
1851  compared,  890 ;  hardware  trade  at  Birmingham,  4 :0;  extcuBivo  mauufac'- 
tureoftfloel  at  Sheflleld,  411 ;  improvements  i.i  the  nia:mfacture  of:  Carron 
Iron  works  founded  by  Dr.  Roebuck,  1700,  \i.  354;  ooal  used  for  sraoltinf;,  3M ; 
Invention  of  the  art  of  oonverting  cast-iron  into  malleable-lrou ;  raoderu  and 
andcnt  iron  stnictares  cdmpared,  866. 

Isabel  of  Spain,  her  claim  to  the  throne  dSspoted  by  Don  Carlos,  viii.  Id4. 

Isal>ella,  queen  of  Edward  II.    See  Edward  II.  and  Edward  III- 

ft  mail,  siege  of,  1790;  stormed  by  the  KuaslaBs;  maisacre  of  the  betd^ed,  tl 
602. 

J. 

Jack.«io2v,  capt.  Andrew,  organizes  the  opposition  to  sir  E.  Pakenham's  advance 
upon  New  Orleans,  Doc.  1814  and  Jan.  1815,  vii.  381;  presidautof  the  United 
SUtes,  1829, 1S37.  viii.  68. 

Jacobins,  a  French  political  party;  Kobespierre  its  bead,  vi.M8;  they  attempt 
to  impeach  La  Fayette.  636 ;  suspend  their  hostflity  towards  Damoaries;  Hft ; 
their  measures  for  governing  France,  691,  604 ;  energy,  their  cliaracterlstic,  654; 
their  vlcour  in  meeting  the  Toulon  revolt,  vii.  'JO  ;  tneir  energy  and  atrocities. 
26,  27  ;  ttacT  recognize  the  existence  of  the  Suprene  Being,  44  ;  fhU  of  Robes- 
pierre and  nis  adherents,  46. 

Jacquerie,  in  France,  the  consequence  of  the  miseries  ooeasiooed  by  the  ravages 
of  the  English,  i.  631. 

JalTa  token  oy  the  French  1799,  vii.  131 :  massacre  of  its  inhabitants,  13U  132. 

Jafner,  Meer,  Surajah  Dowlah's  general;  conspires,  with  Olive's  atsistanoo,  to 
obtain  supremo  power,  vi.  20;  Clive's  treaty  wiih, 'J9;  beoomes  subahdar  of 
Bengal.  32;  the  English  make  war  on  Cosseln  to  dethrone  him,  and  reetece 
Jamer,I5'2. 

Jamaic.i,  critical  ^tate  of  afTalrs  In,  viii.  MO,  2no. 

Janioe  I.  of  Scotland  is  released  from  Ids  captivity  at  Windsor,  and  aooompanies 
Henry  V.  in  his  expedition  to  Fraaice  in  14»1,  li.*3a. 

James  IV.  of  Scotland  receive^  and  protects  Perkin  Warbe«jk  in  1495,  il.  309 :  in- 
vades England  on  his  behalf,  bat  retreats,  2t5 ;  ooucludes  a  tvuoa,  and  sends 
Warbeck  from  Scotland.  210 ;  marries  Margar^,  daughter  of  Henry  VII.,  iu 
1602,  226  ;  conelndes  a  treaty  \ri<h  France  in  May,  Ibti.  251 ;  inysHlee  England, 
257 ;  valour  displayed  by,  at  Flodden  Field,  Sept.  9,  1613,  2.19  ;  sUin,  269. 

James  I-  of  England  (VI.  of  Scot  hind),  bom  June  19, 1666,  iil.  D7 ;  Is  carowned  in 
Scotland.  .Tuly  29, 1667,  un  his  mother's  abdication,  06  ;  writes  to  Elizabeth,  in 
favour  of  his*  mother  on  her  condemnation.  121 ;  suspected  ^f  joininc  in  the 


projects  of  Spain  ag;iinst  England.  139 ;  he  rsprcesee  IJia  ineurrectlon  fostered 
by  Spain,  191 ;  attempts  to  obtain  a  tnbsidy  ta  enable  him  to  assert  Us  elaim  to 
fh4 mcCMtloirof  the  er<9wtt  df  Bttglafed,  flO ;  IBiO  <NtPite  oraApiiMr^ittl ;  ftto- 


(^U^n^a  lUnc  of  JSoalan4  HMob  84^  1613^  q»  ^Aine»  L,  239 ;  i^ultB  &caU«n<i  with 
AW  ^neon,  Anne  of  ]>«iitn8rk(  230 1  ftosard  oispensAtiong  of  knlgbtjiooil  vyi 
239 ;  expectdtioivi  of  tUe  Boman  Catbolica  from.  210 ;  coronation  of,  ^0 ;  ihe 
two  plots,  the  '*iIain"andtho  "Bve,"2n;  Itakigh,  Cobham.and  Grey,  in- 
dicted for  endeavouring  to  advance  Arabella  Staart  to  the  th;-Que,  2tl ;  K«'Ueigh 
is  conilnod  in  tbeToweo,*,  214 ;  he  preHideB  at  a  conference  at  Uanipton  Court  t>e- 
tween  tlie  beads  of  the  Church  and  tbe  leadei*ft  of  the  Puritans,  2-13  ;  a  new 
version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  ordered  by, '213  i  meeting  of  his  ili-st parliament 
and  dispute  with  it  respecting  its  privileges,  246;  as^rtiou  of  their  rights  by 
the  Coimuonv,  in  their  "  Apology,'^  246  ;  they  remonstrate  against  some  inno- 
vations on  the  canons.  aiiTung  at  excludinc;  nonconfonnists  trom  civil  rights. 
247 ;  recommends  an  Union  with  Scotland,  248 ;  the  Commons  complain  of 
the  grievances  of  Dorveyance  and  wardship,  218;  he  concludes  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  Spain  in  Aug.  1604.  250 ;  unpopulaiity  of,  250 ;  character  of,  252, 
263 ;  Cecil  communicatss  the  letter  of  Mouiteagle  respecting  the  Gunpowder 
Ph>t  to  the  king,  25t ;  the  vaults  under  tlie  Pan  lament  House  searched,  a^id 
Gaido  Fawkes  is  taken,  257 ;  dispersion  of  the  coaispirators,  258 ;  examination 
and  torture  of  Fawkei,  259 ;  confession  of  Winter,  aiid  details  of  the  plot, 
260,  262;  the  conspirators  attempt  to  raise  a  revolt,  263;  resist  their  arrest, 
2M  ;  are  killed  or  taken  prisoners,  264  ;  employment  of  Ben  Jonson  as  a  spy, 
265 ;  tiial  of  the  conspirators,  266,  267 ;  trial  of  Garnet  the  Jesuit  and  un- 
talr  means  taken  to  procure  his  oonviciion.  268 ;  Garnet*  s  doctrine  of  equivoca- 
tion, 270 ;  new  statute  against  oaplsts,  imposing  an  oath  of  allegiance,  271;  stat- 
utes against  poaching  and  drunaenness,  272;  addiction  of  tlames  to  Held  sports 
273 ;  lavishnessof,  to  favourites,  274 ;  levies  a  feudal  aid  on  his  eldest  son  being 
knifl^ted.  275  :  Imposes  taxes  oii  merchandise,  and  the  Commons  remonstrate 
against  tnelr  illegality,  76 ;  the  colonization  of  Korth  America  commeuce<i  in 
1606,  276  ;  Kew  England  colonized  by  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  in  1620, 278 ;  charters 

g anted  to  the  East  India  Company,  2^0 ;  sir  Tbomas  Boe  sent  ambassador 
the  East  Indies,  282 ;  the  Commons  continue  to  remonstrate  against  t^ie 
klna's  arbitrary  measure^?,  and  are  dissolved,  2  5 ;  the  cowardly  and  seltish 
policy  of  James  in  matters  of  religion,  2^5  ;  forces  episcopacy  on  Scotland  and 
Dams  aji  Arian  in  Jxmdon,  28.> ;  dedication  to,  of  the  authorized  translation  of 
the  |)lble  in  16U.  286  ;  judicious  measures  for  the  plantation  of  Ulster  in  1613, 
SSfi ;  raises  money  by  the  sale  of  the  new  title  of  baronet,  289 ;  assists  Middle- 
ion  in  brin^ug  the  ^ew  lUver  to  London,  2H0 ;  attempts  to  repress  the  growth 
of  Xiondon,  29Q  ;  threatens  to  remove  his  court  from,  and  is  requested  to  leave 
the  Thames,  290  ;  story  ami  death  of  Ai-abella  Stuart,  291 ;  death  of  Cecil,  and 
Garr  assumes  the  government,  292 ;  desth  aiul  cliaracter  of  prince  Henry,  294 ; 
marriaee  of  the  princess  Elizabeth  to  the  elector  palatiue  in  1613, 2^-5 ;  a  pAr- 
liameul  called  iu  1614,  they  pass  a  vote  against  tne  Icing's  right  of  imposing 
customs  duties,  ami  are  diMt>olved  without  nxkssing  a  single  bill,  297;  commits 
five  of  the  members  to  the  Tower,  297  ;  levies  a  Benevolence,  to  which  Oliver 
St.  John  refuses  to  contribute,  and  is  Uned  5000/.,  297 ;  sales  of  the  public 
offices  by,  298 ;  rise  of  the  new  favourite,  George  Villiers,  298 ;  trial  of  the  earl 
and  countess  of  Somerset  for  the  murder  of  sir  Thonms  Overbury,  300  ;  deceit- 
ful conduct  of  James  towards  the  carl,  300 ;  thev  are  convicted  and  pardoned, 
301 ;  mysteries  of  the  causes  for  the  murder  of  Overbury,  and  for  the  king's 

Sardon  to  the  murderers,  303 ;  letters  of  James  in  reference  to  the  affair,  306  ; 
6  is  opposed  in  his  arbitrary  measures  by  lord  chief  justice  Coke,  whom  he 
dismisses,  304 ;  issues  a  proclamation  for  sports  on  Sundavs  after  dl\  Ine  ser- 
vice, 305;  releasM  lialeigh  from  the  Tower,  in  1616,  and  allows  him  to  under- 
take an  expedition  to  Gulnna,  309  ;  causes  him  to  bo  executed  under  his  pre- 
vious sentence  on  Ids  return  unsuccessful  in  1618,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  312 ;  the  elector  palatine  chosen  king  of  Bohemia  In  tlie 
Ptotestant  interest,  313 ;  protection  to  papists  given  by  the  Spanish  ambaa  atlor 
and  anger  of  the  populace  caused  by  It,  315 ;  calls  a  parliament  and  solicits 
money,  315;  the  Commons  reply  by  Impeaching  monopolists,  316 ;  lordl^'on 
is  al-<o  impeached  for  and  convictea  of  bribery  and  corruption.  317 ;  conduct  of 

*  iheparliameut  in  punishing  Flovd,  318;  strong  feeling  evinced  by  tlie  Commons 

,.in  lavour  of  the  eluctor  palatine,  319;  negotiules  for  a  marrlsge  of  Charles 
,withan  infanta  of  Spain,  320  ;  the  kinz  and  tlto  Commons  at  ifsuo  on  a  ques- 
tion of  priviltisa,  ."^O ;  he  dissolves  the  parliamont,  320  ;  journey  of  prince 
S hurled  aJjA  y\U[ea  to  the  court  of  Sp^In,  ^^2 ;  the  Spanish  mutch  broken  oXT, 
tii  satiilA^ parsed  dcclarUig  aU  mouoplles  io  be  contrary  to  lav,  323;  the 

".jforl  of  Mid^esex  impeached  lor  hrfbenf,  323 ;  war  commouccd  lii  /avour  of  the 

'  ,el^>or  palatine,  324  ;  death  of  iJAXi\eB,  -March  2T,  1625, 324. 

James  IX.  when  duke  of  Tork  marxi/e^  Ann  Hyde^lhe  dauahtet  of  Clsren<lo)^, 
In  1661,  fv.  150 ;  gains  a  victory  over  the  Dutch  oflT  JLoweKtone  h\  1$^,  173;  talijies 
the  eommanu  of  the  Eustish  fleet  in  1672«  and  ilghtf  an  obstinate  battle  wUh 
th«  Dutch  in  j^nthwo]^  Bay,  216 ;  rej!iw«a  to  take  ^ho  oath  prescribed  l^  (fe 
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Test  Act,  and  resigns  his  poet  of  lord  high  admind,  222;  the  Hoose  of  CommoxM 
address  the  king  against  the  duke's  marriage  with  Maria  Beatrix  of  Modena, 
1Q3 ;  hid  daughter  Slarv  marries  the  prince  of  Orange,  232;  leares  England  in 
16T9,  247  ;  the  Bill  for  the  Exclusion  of,  read  twice  iu  the  House  of  Commonf, 
250 ;  returns  to  England  in  disguise  on  learning  the  sickness  of  Charles,  txo ; 
Is  sent  to  Scotland  and  cruelly  persecutes  the  Covenanters,  260;  assumes  a 
more  active  nhare  1 1  the  goyemmcnt  of  England,  263;  is  presented  hefore  the 
Grand  Jury  at  Westminster  as  a  popish  recusant  by  Shaltesbury  ami  others, 
2&i ;  returns  to  Scotland,  265;  he  procures  a  Test  Act  against  the  Covenanters  to 
he  passed  by  the  Scottish  parliament,  279 ;  fresh  persecution  of  the  Covenanters 
by,  279 ;  he  returns  to  England,  280 ;  prosecution  of  alderman  Pilkington  tor 
a  libel,  who  is  fined  100,000/..  283  ;  aiul  of  Titus  Gates  for  a  libel,  who  is  fined 
100,000/.,  283 ;  nmrriage  of  his  daushter  Anne  to  prince  Qeorge  of  Denmark, 
290;  succe  3ds  to  the  throne,  Feb.  6. 166S ;  his  address  to  the  Council  promising 
to  preserve  the  ostabllshed  religion,  205:  alteration  in  the  ritual  of  the 
coronation  by,  296 ;  issues  a  proclaniation  for  the  levying  of  customs  duties, 
290;  selection  of  ministers  by,  297;  releasee  Papists  and  Quakers  from  impri.-(Oii- 
ment,  but  no  other  dissenteiK*,  298 ;  requires  and  obvalns  new  laws  against  the 
Covenanters,  298 ;  outrajgreous  attempts  to  secure  the  elections  for  the  new 
House  of  Commons,  anillarge  increase  of  the  number  of  Peers,  300:  servile 
spirit  of  the  Commons,  who  vote  a  revenue  for  life,  301;  they  address  him  pray- 
ing that  the  laws  may  b )  enforced  against  all  dissenters^302 ;  Titus  Oates  con- 
victed and  punished  for  perjury,  302  ;  and  Richard  Baxter  for  libel,  303: 
insurrection  in  Scotland,  headed  by  theeail  of  Argyle,  304;  its  failure,  and 
Argyle's  execution,  306 ;  landing  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth  at  Lyme,  366; 
the  House  of  Commons  pass  a  Bill  of  Attainder  against  him,  307 ;  the 
insurgents  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Sedgenioor,  313 ;  interview  of,  with 
Monmouth,  316;  Monmouth  executed,  317;  military  executions  in  the  We^t, 
under  KIrke  and  Owhers,  317;  and  ]adicl:il  atrocities  committed  by  JefTrevft  on 
the  insurgents,  319 ;  sc^and  ilo  s  trattic  in  the  prisoners  sanctioned  by  the  king, 
310;  tend'UK-iv^s  of,  to  absolutism,  320;  di.^missal  of  Halifax,  321 ;  opens  parlia- 
ment, anno  nicej  his  employment  of  Popish  officers,  and  of  having  dispensed 
with  the  Test  Act,  323 ;  th  3' Commons  timidly  address  him  in  favour  of  Protes- 
t:intis  n,  321 ;  o  )pot)ilion  to  thi  dis]>ensin<;  p  >wer  shown  in  the  House  of  2»rds, 
321;  fresh  trials  and  convictions  for  political  offences,  325;  parliament,  after 
two  proro2atl  nis,  is  dissolved,  325;  Sunderland  becomes  a  Koman  Catholic  asid 
chief  minister,  9^  ;  the  Jebuits  paramount  in  the  Kovemment,  326 ;  sends  au 
embassy  to  liome.  ITQH ;  obtains  the  sanction  of  the  Kind's  Bench  as  to  his 
pt)virer  of  dIspea-4  >g  with  th3  Test  Laws,  328;  appoints  Itoman  Catholics  to 
D;^iieHcea,  32);  A'.i  Ecclesiastical  Commission  constituted,  3S0 ;  monastic  estab- 
lishments o^)unj  1  ill  Loadon  In  1686,  331;  Kev.  Samuel  John^on  tried  and  con- 
victed of  a  lii>elloiis  [)nblication  concerning  the  army,  332;  and  he  Is  degraded 
from  the  eccleHiastival  o  ftce,  and  publicly  whipped,  3:J3 ;  recommends  Anthony 
Fnriue  •  asiisp^ctel  uaoist,  to  b?  electel  prasident  of  Magdalen  college,  336 ; 
Ih )  FellOiVrt  are  expellea  by  tha  Ecclesiastical  Commis  ion  on  their  elecungDr. 
John  lloagh,  3 17  ;  Tryconnel  i.^ appointed  the  lord-deputy  of  Irelami,  338  ;  pul*- 
1l8hes  a  declaration  for  liberty  of  conscience  in  Scotland,  340 ;  and  in  Enslami, 
810 ;  camp  fonn  !d  on  Houn-slow  Heath,  344  ;  receives  the  Papal  nuncio  publicly 
at  Wind  or,  343 ;  makes  a  progress  throuch  th  ;  country,  346 ;  orders tlie declara- 
tion for  llbM'tyof  conscience  to  be  rftjw!  in  churches,  349:  the  seven  bishops 
neti  Joi  against  compliance,  350 ;  the  bislio  is  are  committea  to  the  Tow©',  2S3 ; 
brought  b<?fore  the  klng^s  Bench  to  plea<l,  and  heltl  to  ball,  351;  tried  for  a 
lib^l,  and  acqaitletl,  355 ;  public  rejoicings  on  their  acquittal,  355 ;  birth  of  a  son 
nnn'>unced,  363;  his  lajjitiraacv  vl)lently  disputed,  356:  James  solicits  advice 
of  the  blshojis,  333 ;  he  adopts  measures  of  concession,  368 :  restores  the  Charter 
of  London,  363 ;  reinstates  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Magdalen  CoUere, 
363 ;  dissolves  the  Eccle  iastical  Comml  slon.  363 ;  joins  the  main  body  of  his 
army  at  Sallsburv,  3f>7  ;  lord  Comhury  and  other  offlcers  desert  his  cause.  357 ; 
the  duke  of  Grafton,  lord  Churchill,  and  other  commanders,  go  over  to  William, 
367 ;  prince  of  Donmark,  and  princess  Anne,  loin  William,  368 ;  returns  to 
London,  368 ;  publishes  a  proclamation  appointing  Parliament  to  meet,  and 
nominates  Co  nmissioners  to  bring  about  an  agreement  with  the  prince  of 
Orange.  369  ;  issuer  a  proclamation  for  a  general  amnesty,  369 ;  h^i2^<^>i»  ^^ 
the  infmt  prince,  flies  from  Whitehall  on  T>cc.  10,  and  gops  to  f'tmncer  38^ ^  he 
quits  Whitehall  Dec.  11 ,  370 ;  thi-ows  tlie  Qreat  Seal  into  the  Tltarote,  370 ;  ^lehig 
mscovered  atSheerne-a,  Is  brought  back  to  l^ndon,  372  ;  quits  the  khigdote, 
372  ;  laadaat  Kln>*ale,  Mar.  12.  iSro,  474;  Tyrwjiniel  aecures  Ireland  iu  ftroto 
Of,  475;  enters  T>ublln,  Mar.t4,  477  ;  hI<lA^cnng  conduct,  477 ;  tUspleased  at 
Bosen's  cjuel  o  dcr,  481 ;  .takHs  a  pe;«otial  phare  in  the  besieging  o?  London- 
derry, and  the  d«feat  of  Ka  'iirtm%  vlsrount  Mountcashel,  'at  Qie  battle  of 
'  Kewtou  Butler,  4S2  ;~hl9^  letter  t?  tfie Scotch  txnitentlon-,  480  ;  Ub  ctifaiie^fallren 
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the  death  of  Dundee  at  the  pass  of  Killieeiiaakie,  409 ;  op^na  a  parliament  al, 
Dubliiii  Maf  7, 495 ;  ite^seiremy  towanls  protestaiiLs ;  uiwieea  coiiiage  of  money, ' 
495,  496 ;  ShrewBbiiry  resigitf  hia  seals  by  onler  oC»  COi ;  meets  witEdisappoiut- 
ment  from  Louis  XIV.  of  Fniace,  609;  effects  of  bis  bad  admin iste-aXfon  of 

Imblic  uifairs  in  Ireland,  609 ;  prepares  to  oppose  William ;  leaves  Dublin,  Jane 
6,  IdSO ;  retires  before  bis  opponent,  and  oonuis  to  a  stand  on  the  banks  of  the 
Boyne,  60U ;  on  the  iMt  of  July  the  battle  takes  place ;  he  U  defeated :  and 
retreata  to  DabHn,611, 612,  ei  eeq.;  hia  speech  to  the  magistrates  aiidiefiolve  to 
forsake  the  Irish,  613 ;  quits  Dublin,  July  8»  616  ieiiibarka  at  Passive,  and 
arrives  at  Brest  on  Uie  4th ;  hia  proieet  of  invading  EnsUiud  is  coldly  received 
by  Louis,  616  ;  his  courtiers  perswule  the  French  that  lie  waa  deserted  bv  the 
Irish ;  Irish  refugees  in  France  are  on  that  account  harshly  dealt  with  by 
them,  617 ;  sends  Tyrconnel  over  to  Ireland  as  his  vicerov  there,  535  ;  issues  a 
declaration  to  the  English,  660 ;  induces  Louis  to  aid  liim  in  an  invasion  of 
Kngland,  660 :  loins  hia  camp  at  Normandy,  April,  1692, 5C1 ;  commiserates  the 
alaughter  of  his  "  poor  English "  at  tlie  battle  of  Steinkirk,  667 ;  his  petty 
revenge  on  William's  relationa  on  the  deceaaeof  queen  Mary,  695;  cou tem- 
plates the  invasioii  of  England,  1696»  v.  25 ;  aends  Berwick  to  head  the  Jacob- 
itea  if  they  should  rise,  25 ;  laauea  proteatationa  Mfainst  William.  1697,  41 ; 
diea  at  St.  Oermaina,  Sept.  16, 1701, 108 ;  he  opposed  Wren's  first  deaigu  for  St. 
Paul's,  836. 

Barnes,  John,  his  arehiteetural  works,  v.  342. 

Jameson,  col.,  commanda  the  American  miUtia*  vi.  237. 

Java,  conquci'ed  by  the  Brltlah,  1610 ;  lost  at  the  {)eace,  vii.  622. 

Jedburgh,  burnt  by  the  earl  of  Hertford,  in  1540,  li.  461. 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  his  admiration  of  Henry's  eloquence,  vL  86 :  makes  the 
draught  of  the. declaration  of  independence,  185 ;  governor  of  Virginia,  246  ; 
defends  himaelf  against  chargea  of  neglect,  248:  narrow  escape  from  being 
made  prisoner ;  euoceeds  Franklin  as  miiiistor  at  Paris ;  accuses  George  III.  01 
incivility  towards  himself,  292 ;  heads  the  democratic  party,  vil.  70 ;  preiiident 
of  the  United  States,  1801-1809,  363;  con.sideia  his  electiou  as  a  pacific 
revolution,  368 ;  dreads  going  to  war,  368 ;  hia  extravagant  hopes  of  success  In 
the  war  with  Oi^eat  Britain,  1812,  366 ;  his  prophetic  fears  of  the  separation  of 
the  Union,  376,  377  ;  his  opinion  of  Bonaparte,  574  j  and  cordiality  with  Or^t 
BriUin,  688. 

Jeffrey,  Francis,  deapaira  of  British  auccess  in  Spabi,  1808,  vli.  277 ;  remarks  on 
Worcuworth'a  poeUy,  606 ;  and  Scott's,  607  ;  his  reviews,  517 ;  description  of  a 
ateamboat  on  Ijock  Lomond,  622 ;  lord  advocate,  684 ;  descnption  of  early 
mondng  after  the  rejection  of  tiie  reform  bill,  viii.  67  ;  his  anxiety  for  the  pre- 
vention of  riota,  80 ;  his  description  of  lord  Althorp,  82 ;  his  interview  with 
AUhorp  on  the  resignation  of  Uie  Grey  miidstry,  1831, 1U3 ;  hia  remarks  on  the 
bad  working  of  the  new  parliamentar>'  svstem,  11. 

Jeffreys,  George,  na  recorder  of  London,  hues  and  impriaons  a  jury  for  having 
found  a  verdict  in  favour  of  Peim  and  Mead,  indicted  for  attniiding  a  conven- 
ticle, iv.  211 ;  exertions  01,  to  procure  the  return  of  Dudlev  North  aa  sheriff  of 
London,  278 ;  servicea  of,  while  lord  chief  justice,  ia  making  towns  surrender 
their  charters  In  1083,  283 ;  brutal  behaviour  of,  on  the  trial  of  Sidney  in  1683, 
288 ;  and  on  that  of  Richard  Baxter  for  libel  in  16F5,  303 ;  atrocious  crnelU-  of, 
in  punishing  the  followers  of  Monmouth,  817 ;  condemnation  of  lady  Alice 
Lisle,  318 ;  is  rewarded  vldi  the  Great  Seal  for  his  conduct,  319 ;  the  insolence  of, 
repressed  in  the  Hou^.e  of  Lords,  324 ;  lie  fails  to  procure  the  conviction  of 
lord  Delamere  for  treaaonjSSft ;  is  discovered  in  di^ise at  Wapping  in  Lon- 
don, and  committed  to  the  Tower,  371. 

Jekyll,  sir  Joseph,  regards  Sacfaeverera  sentence  aa  a  triumph,  v.  225 ;  returned  (^ 
member  of  the  parliament,  1710,  236. 

Jellatabad,  Sale's  defence  of,  viiL  297. 

Jemappea,  battle  of,  Nov.  6, 1792,  vi.  651. 

Jena,  or  Auentadt,  battle  of.  Oct.  14, 1806,  vli.  SM4. 

Jenkins,  Rev.  H.,  notice  of  hia  account  of  Colchester  Castle,  1.  30,  note. 

Jenkina,  Capt.  R.,  ordered  to  appear  before  the  House  of  Commom» ;  states  the 
harbarities  he  had  received  from  the  Spanianls  to  the  duke  o*!  Newcastle,  but 
obtains  no  redress  ;  he  appears  before  the  Houae,  and  there  exhibits  the  car  that 
bad  been  out  off,  v.  471,  472. 

Jenkinson.    See  Liverpool,  carl  of. 

Jenncr,  Edward  ;  benefit  to  the  world  resulting  from  his  discovery  of  vaccina- 
tion, vil.  521. 

Jenvns,  Boame,  describes  hia  vit«tt  to  air  J.  Jolly,  vi.  409,  410. 

Jerdan,  William,  his  account  of  Perceval's  death,  1812,  vii.  320,  32L 

Jeney,  French  attack  upon,  17H1.  vL  242. 

Jerusalem,  mission  from  the  kingdom  of,  to  England  in  1186,  i*  837  ;  capture  oL 
by  Saladln.  in  1167,  338. 
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Jerran,  Chartw,  Us  Minttngi,  t.  MS. 

JerriB,  »ir  Jc^n  :  saito  in  command  of  a  fleet  aoaiiuit  Ihe  Spaiiiarda.  Til.  76  i  coo- 
id(I«>rablYaidea  by  commodore  Neliou  b\  gaining  the  b»ttle  of  St.  Vincent,  F^ 
14, 1797,77,  78 ;  rewnnied  with  an  earldom,  7i» ;  iM-ovides  Kelaoa  with  a  fleet  to 
go  agaiii»t  Bonaparte,  W. 

JestiitA,  snppremion  of  the,  1773;  their  iMneficial  aid  in  advancing  literature  and 
sdeiice,  Ti.  146,  1-16. 

Jews,  matvacre  of,  at  tlM  coronation  of  Richard  I.,  1.  340 ;  plundered  by  John  in 
1211,  375 ;  persecution  and  banishment  of,  temp.  Kdw.  I.,  420  ;  attempt  of  Crom- 
well to  re-introduce  into  England,  !▼.  ft) ;  the  mines  chicflv  worked  by  thew  in 
John's  reign,  r-  396;  bill  paused,  ]7S.'t,  for  the  natnrBJizaUou  of;  popular 
clamonr  against  the  bill,  684 ;  bill  for  their  reHef  fixutt  oivil  disabilities  passed 
the  Commons  ;  tiirown  out  in  the  Lords,  1833^  viiL  137  ;  auotliei'  introduced  by 
lord  Russell,  but  not  passed^  410> 

Jexzar,  pasha  of  Acre,  seizes  Kl  Arif«li,  vli.  130 ;  Idn  defence  of  Acre,  131. 

Joan  or  An<,  flrat  appearance  of,  li.  48  ;  nceonnt  of  her  youth,  and  iutiodaetion 
to  the  king  of  France,  49 ;  relieves  Otlsaun,  5U ;  terrors  inauired  in  tlie  Kuglish 
troops  by,  51 ;  the  siege  of  Orleans  rained  by.  Ct ;  iier  entaiwiasm  a  Bufinient 
cause  fc^  her  8iicct*ss,  without  Assigning  miraculous  powers,  53;  wiits  the 
battle  of  Patav,  68 ;  conducts  Charles  VU.  to  Kheiaas,  where  he  is  crowiu-d  in 
1430,55;  attacks  Paris,  and  is  repui^:ed,  55 ;  i*  taken  piisoner  at  Coropiegne 
by  the  Burgundians.  56 ;  is  tried  for  Forcery  at  Koueu  before  the  Lisbop  of 
BeauTRis,  56  ;  is  burnt  on  May  30,  1431, 57. 

John,  son  of  Henry  II.,  loins  Pidlip  of  FYanre  in  a  war  avsinst  his  fatlier,  i.  33tU 
Intrigues  against  hia  brother  Blchard,  848  ;  deposes  the  thancellor  William 
l/>nffrfiamp,  340  ;  surrenders  some  uf  his  brother's  f  ondnenlal  terilloiics  to 
Philip,  and  does  homaf^e  for  the  ri^sr,  364,  365  ;  gircs  out  that  iiiihani  has  died 
in  pn9on,  355  ;  attempts  to  bribe  the  emperor  m  Oetmany  to  ke<ep  hits  brotiier 
a  jtriAoner,  356  ;  crowned  May,  27, 1199,  967  ;  tlte  claim  of  Aitliur  tf  BiittanT 
supported  by  Philip  of  Franco,  307  ;  war  with  Philip,  truce,  and  wiir  renewed, 
369;  capttrcs  Arthur  at  Tours,  370  ;  suspicious  of  having  tausedLim  to  U? 
murdered,  370 ;  is  driven  out  of  Nonnandy  by  I'hthp,  372 ;  quarrcla  with  Pope 
Innocent  III.  in  1207,  ree|>eoting  the  appointment  of  an  archbishop  c>t  Caiiter- 
lrar>',  373  ;  the  kiiijEdom  placed  under  an  interdict^  374, 2^5;  lead?*  an  army  into 
Irelanil  in  1210,  and  effects  some  useful  reforms,  374 ;  repres*<e?<  the  incufKioai:* 
of  the  Welsh.  375,  376 :  nlundeis  the  Jews  to  ridae  money  for  his  expeditions, 
376;  small  eirect  of  the  interdict  on  the  Industry  of  the  people,  oT6,  37T  ;  the 
kingdom  excommunicate<l  and  the  king  disposed  l»v  the  pope  In  1212,  «i;U  the 
crown  promlscflto  Philip,  378;  he  anticipates  Philip'b  warlike  ineaauics^  by 
sending  a  fleet  which  burnt  Dieppe,  and  destroyed  many  French  ships, .'  78  ;  he 
submits,  and  swears  fealty  to  the  pope,  379  :  France  prepaies  to  invade  Kiig- 
land,  ami  a  naval  virtorv  is  gained  by  the  English,  3>0 ;  a<lmitii  Langton  to  the 
aee  of  Canterbury.  386;  invades  Prance  in  1214,  and  is  defeated  at  Bo:  vines, 
381 ;  the  clergy  and  barons  enter  into  a  league  against  him  at  St.  Edmundsbuty, 
383 ;  he  solirits  the  aiii  of  tlie  pope,  383 ;  the  amiy  of  God  and  Holy  Chun h  (the 
army  of  the  barons)  march  to  Txmdon,  384 :  signs  Itfagna  Charta  on  June  ]5. 
1215,'  at  Runnymede,  384 ;  provisions  of  the  Great  Charter,  .'^6,  366 ;  effects  of, 
upon  the  nation,  387,  38s ;  rapid  moventcnts  of  J(^i,  after  sibling  the  <  hatter, 
and  fallacy  of  the  tradition  as  to  his  retirement,  389 ;  with  aiiai-aiy  of  mercena- 
ries he  ravages  England,  and  the  nope  annuls  the  charter  and  excommiuucates 
the  barons,  :^90  ;  the  croi»ii  offere<i  bv  the  barons  to  Ix>tti8  of  France,  301 :  resist- 
ance of  the  fortresses  to  the  French,  392 :  suspected  treaehery  of  Looii^  383; 
death  of  John  on  Oct.  18,  1216 ;  burled  at  Worcester,  3!  4. 

dohn,  archdttk-e,  of  Austria,  ceniiDands  the  Austrian  army ;  his  campaign  wiOi 
Moreau  ;  com-Iudes  an  armistice  with  him,  vlL  150. 

Johnson,  Joseph,  tried  and  imprisoned  for  being  conoenied  iu  the  Manclwstar 
reform  meeting,  vii.  560. 

Johnson,  Rev.  Sam,  trieil  and  imprisoned  in  1683  for  writing  Julian  ihe  Apoetate, 
iv.  290  ;  tried  ai^d  convicted  for  a  libellous  publlaaftiou  concerning  the  army, 
332 ;  degraded  from  the  ecclesiastkal  oflice  and  publielv  whipped, 334^ 

Johnson,  I)r.  Samuel,  he  Is  touehedfor  the  king's  evil  by  Queen  Anne,  r.  129; 
his  gratitude  to  Cten.  Oglethorpe,  4.37  ;  does  penance  at  a  bookrstall  at  Vltoxc- 
ter,  vi.  38.3,  3M  ;  forms  a  link   between  two  periods  of  literature,  385  ;  goes  to 
I^ndon,  17^7,  :?S4  ;  hia  vicissitudes  and  cmplojinents  fw  half  a  century  :  dies, 
"" * ^  '        his  **  London,"  pub- 

out  the*' Karobfer," 
..w^,  »....  ...^      ....V...    ^....  ,  ,...»^  wi   ».«      ^»«w«u<^a,"  S90;  his  poitiall^ 

for  tavei-n  life.  397  ;  his  prejudice  against  tTud>siaen,  417. 

Johnstone,  sir  James,  his  remarks  on  F"ox*8  India  declaratory  bill,  vi.  CT3. 

#oiny]lle,  Prince  dc,  his  pamphlet  on  the  naval  forces  of  Ftaure,  viii.  376, 377. 
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Joliffe^Bir  William,  bis  account  of  the  Manoheater  reform  meeting  of  1819»Til» 
489,  4911, 402. 

Jones,  col.,  describes  the  British  system  of  taking  towns,  vii.  320,  330;  aad  the 
capture  of  Badajoz,  &'{l. 

Jones,  luigo,  the  tirst  to  iroiUte  Grecian  temples  in  British  churches,  -v.  339. 

Jones,  John  Gule,  proceeding  between  parliament  and,  on  a  question  of  privi- 
lege, 1«10,  vii.  3W.  306. 

Jones,  John  Paul,  em|doyed  by  FnuikUn  in  an  expedition  against  Great  Britain, 
1779,  vl.  218 ;  attempt!  to  capture  Leith  and  Edinburgh,  but  is  drlTon  back  by  a 
gale :  attacks  some  ships  convoyed  by  the  Serapis  and  f$carborougb  ;  takea  tna 
former ;  a  native  of  Scotland,  219. 

Jonee,  Rev.  Richard,  aide  in  estahlishing  the  prinelple  of  the  Tithe  Commutation 
Act,  vii.  188. 

Jordan,  Mrs.,  her  happy  connection  with  the  duke  of  Clarence,  vljl.  230. 

Jcaeph  II.  of  Germany,  1765-1790,  vi.  600  ;  vii.  G86 ;  attempts  to  coerce  ilolland, 
vi.462. 

JbflfiAibie  BeMihamoto.    See  Bonaparte,  yil.  63, 291 ;  803. 

Jonbeit,  Alvinzy  comi>els  him  tu  retreat,  vii.  8.5,  Joined  bv  Bonaparte.  86. 

Jourdan,  J.  B..  rises  from  a  packman  to  command  a  French  army,  vt.  QB8  ;drirea 
by  tlie  prince  of  Coburg  over  the  Sambre,  Oct.  1793  ;  vii.  at ;  marshal  ;  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  Mobile,  1791,  4K ;  defeat*  tlie  A«s- 
trinm*  at  Arlon ;  cantnres  Charleroi  ;  wir*s  tlie  battle  of  Fieurae«  June  2»  :  and 
compels  the  duke  of  York  to  jetr^at,  49  ;  appointed  to  the  command  ox  the 
Sambre  and  Menee,  1798,  63  ;  failure  of  the  camrvaign,  68  ;  liJs  oampaign  with 
the  archduke  Charles,  11^,  183  ;  major-general ;  defeated  by  Wellington  atVit- 
toria,  June  21,  181.3,  348. 

Joyce,  Rev.  Jeremiah  ;  St4nhope*B  private  secretary ;  charged  with  high  trsar 
son,  vii.  an 

Joyeose,  Yillaret,  admiral  of  the  Brest  fleet ;  defeated  I  y  Howe,  Jvne  1, 1794, 
•^^141. 

Judges,  independence  of,  iv.  559. 

Julian,  the  emperor,  builds  warehouses  for  the  reception  of  British  cent,  i.  47 1 
large  quantiiy  furnliriied  to  the  continent,  47  ;  commands  Paulin,  governor  of 
Britain,  to  be  burnt,  66. 

Juliana,  Maria,  Christian  VII.*s  step-mother  ;  heads  a  court  party  agatnat  the 
queen,  Struensee  and  Brandt,  vi.  149. 

Junins,  his  letters,  vi.  108,  109  ;  dmracteristics  of  his  writings  ,  abuses  Wilkes^ 
110;  a  master  of  personal  invective,  110;  attempts  made  to  give  tlie  ere<lii>of 
-  his  productions  to  sir  P.  Francis,  lord  Temple,  and  Burke :  kml  Lvttleton 
probably  the  writer.  111;  pt^rsonality  of  Ids  libels  ;  his  atta^'ks  npon  the  Avikd 
of  Grafton,  whose  administration  he  wished  to  destroy,  113;  his  private  letters; 
his  character ;  paltry-minded,  ambitions,  vain,  cowardly.  IM;  nssatilts  the 
dnkeof  Bedford,  115;  his  address  to  the  king ;  proseeatlbii  of  the  pnblishert 
Mr.  Woodfall,  who  escapes  pnnlshment,  118, 117. 

Junot,  A.,  crosses  the  BidaHsoa  :  captures  the  Spaid^h  capital,  1808,  vll.  266  ;  de- 
feated bv  sir  A.  Wellesley  at  Vimiero,  Aug.  21,  1098,  273  ;  retixsats  to  Toirea 
Vedraa,  '2T4. 

K. 

KA'LKKiyAB,  note  on  the  French  Revolutionary,  vl.  598,  fJ99. 

Kandy,  king  of.  acquiesces  in  the  British  possessing  the  maritime  provinces  of 

Cevion,  vii.  627  ;  deposed  for  his  crnelties.  8-J7. 
Katzbach.  battle  of  the,  Aug.  26,  1813,  vii.  »i8. 
Kay,  John,  introduces  tire  u»e  of  the  fly-shuttle  about  1760,  vi.  a<3. 
Keane,  idr  John,  gei>eral,  has  temporary  command  of  the  army  in  America ; 

commands  a  division  ;  advances  acralnst  Xew  Orleans,  vii.  381  ;  wounded,  382  ; 

commands  the  Bombay  division  of  the  Indian  army,viil.  'AH;  his  passage  througli 

the  Bolau  Pass :    besieges  Ghuasnee,  280. 
Keate,  Thoma«,  surgeon-general  of  tne  army ;  not  consulted  about  the  Walche^ 

Ten  expedition,  1809,  vii.  292 
Keith  joins  his  brother  in  an  erpedition  to  oolleet  the  Jacobites  In  Scotland,  v. 

402. 
Keith,  marshal,  slain  at  Lochklrchcn,  Oct.  1T58,  vl.  42. 

Keith,  Rev.  Alexander,  bis  cheap  m:ir;-isge  trade  ;  damaged  by  the  new  mar- 
riage act,  1753,  v.  586. 
Keltn,  lord,  announces  to  Kapoleon  that  St.  Helena  is  to  be  his  future  residence^ 

1816,  vii.  406. 
iCellermann,  gains  the  battle  of  Valmy,  Sept.  29, 17M.  vi .  549, 590  ;  besieges  Lyoiik 

1793,  vii.  17  ;  superseded  in  his  command  by  Dubeia*Oraae^,  17^ 
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Kelso  bnriit  by  the  earl  of  Hertford,  In  1U6,  ii.  451. 

Kempenfeldt.  admit  al,  his  unsuccewful  cruise,  17%,  vi.  260  ;  peiiahea  at  ee 
slnkiiiK  of  the  Koyal  George,  Aiiif.  29,  1782,  2^5. 

Kend.'il, duchess  of,  bribed  by  the  South  Sea  Directors,  r.  412  ;  caricatures  of, 413 » 
bribi'd  to  promote  Wood's  patent,  42U  ;  acoonipaides  George  I.  on  hi»  last  visit 
to  Hanover,  1727,  427. 

Kenmure,  viscount,  conimajids  the  Pretender's  Soot<'h  forces,  1715,  v.  371  ;  sen- 
tenced to  death  for  his  concern  iu  the  rebellion,  381  ;  executed  on  Tower  Hill, 
Feb.  24,  1716,  382. 

Kent,  dnchess  of,  marries  the  duke  of  Kent,  Jnlv  13, 1818,  vli.  479  ;  birth  of  their 
daughter,  the  future  queen,  Victoria,  May  24, 1800  ;  death  of  the  duice  of  Kent, 
Jan.  23,1K20,40S  ;  appointed  sole  regent  should  the  king  die  before  the  18tk 
year  of  the  )>rlnoe88  victoria,  viii.  41  ;  present  at  Queen  Victoria's  audieaoe 
with  the  privv  council,  201. 

Kent,  his^  iiaintiug,  &c..  v.  344, 340. 

Kent,  agriculture  of,  vl.  315. 

Kentish  petition  ;  its  purport,  t,  96, 99  ;  ferment  cawed  by  the  Imprisonment o< 
the  presenters,  09. 

Keppel,  admiral  ;  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  channel  fleet ;  sails  frani  St. 
Helens,  June  17,  1778  ;  captures  the  Leoome ;  Aaiis  to  Portsmouth,  vL  214  ; 
again  puts  to  ses,  July  9  ;  engages  D'OrvlUiers  off  Ushant ;  his  second  in  com- 
mand, sir  H.  Palliser,  unable  to  renew  the  eoiLflict ;  debates  on  their  eondact ; 
Palliser  charges  Keppel  with  misconduct  and  incapa<  itv  ;  courtr-martial  on, 
and  acquittal  of,  214  ;  created  a  viscount,  and  appointed  ttrst  lord  of  the  smUbI- 
ralty,  286. 

Ker,  John  of  Kersland  ;  his  account  of  the  Cameronlan  demonstration  i»  1706  ; 
he  joins  them,  acting  as  a  spy  to  watch,  Uieir  proceedings,  v.  192  ;  performs  the 
same  part  in  the  Jacobite  plots  of  1707  ;  offeia  the  services  of  5000  men  to  col- 
onel Hooke,  202. 

Key,  John,  lord,  mayor,  1830  ;  warns  the  duke  of  Wellington  to  come  guarded  to 
his  banquet,  viii.  G2. 

Keyes,  an  assassination  plotter  ;  tried.  1606.  v.  31. 

Khan,  Ameer,  Joins  the  Pindarees  against  the  British,  viL  625. 

Kiel,  treaty  of,  Jan.  14,  1h14,  vli.  643. 

Killiecraiikie,  battle  of,  July  27, 1(>89,  iv.  492, 493. 

Kiligrew,  admiral,  fiiils  in  keeping  back  the  French  fleet,  iv.  583* 

Kilmarnock,  lord,  joins  the  rebel  ranks,  1745,  v.  510  ;  f aUs  iu  i-aitdng  hia  tenants 
to  fight  for  the  Stuart  cause,  523 ;  trial  of,  Julv  28,  1746  ;  pleads  guilij  ;  de- 
soriptiou  of  his  appearance.  561 ;  executed  on  Tower  Hill,  Aug.  1)<,  562. 

Kilwarden,  lord  ;  lord  chief  justice,  murdered  by  the  Emmett  liuturrectioniaU, 
1803,  vii.  185, 186. 

Kimbolton,  lord.    See  Manchester,  earl  of. 

King,  Gregory,  estimates  the  population  from  the  hearth  tax  returns  ^^-  384  : 
his  "  scheme  of  the  income  and  expense  of  the  several  families  in  Kngland,'* 
analyzed,  424-426,  439^441,  443,  444,  450-452. 

King  tried  for  talcing  part  in  the  assassination  plot,  v.  31. 

King,  lord  ;  extract  from  his  diary  on  a  petition  for  lord  George  Murray,  v.  384, 
385,  lord  chancellor  ;  causes  a  bill  to  be  introduced  enacting  that  all  law  pro- 
ceediugA  be  in  t)ie  English  language,  439. 

King,  Dr.,  his  Interview  with  Charles  fklwaid  in  1750  in  London,  v.  570, 571. 

King's  Weston,  built  by  Vanbrush,  v.  311. 

Kingsley,  Charles,  his  novel  entitled  *'  Alton  Loeke  ;  '*  quotation  from,  deserip- 
tive  of  the  enlightened  beliaviour  of  class  towards  class  ui  18G2,  viii.  :iti^  323. 

Kiusale  capitulates  to  Marll>orough,  1690,  iv.  523. 

Kirchdenkern,  battlo  of  July  l^  1761,  vl.  60. 

Kit's  Cotv  House,  demrnptiou  of,  i.  22* 

Kleber,  J.  B.,  defeated  by  the  Vendeansat  Chollet,  Sept.  1793,  vii.  20  :  serves  in 
Jourdan's  army.  49  ;  Kurr«)nder  of  Maestrlcht  to.  1794,  .'iO  ;  liisstruggle  acE<dnst 
a  Mussulman  army,  1.*^  ;  assassinated,  June  14,  1800, 161. 

Klundert  taken  by  Dumouriez,  vi.  590. 

Koeller,  Godfrev.  a  Genaan ;  patronized  by  the  duke  of  Monmouth ;  and  be- 
come:! the  fasnionable  portrait  painter  in  England,  v.  346  ;  list  of  his  more 
famous  likene^see,  and  thelrgeneral  characteristics,  347 ;  president  of  a  private 
academy  of  painting,  vi.  366. 

Knight.  Miss  (\,  quotations  from  her  '*  Autobiography,"  illustrative  of  the  rel*> 
tions  between  the  piinee  Regent  and  princess  (Hiarlovta,  vli.  475. 

Knit^hi,  sir  John,  complains  of  the  exportation  of  corn,  v.  2(K 

Knight,  John,  imprisoned  for  being  ooncemediu  the  Manchester  reform  meet> 
ing.  1819,  vii.  560. 

Knight,  cashier  of  the  South  Sea  Qompvij  i  A^M  to  Brahaut ;  his  tamppirinji 
with  the  cash  bookSi  v.  413« 
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Knight  serrlce  InBtitated  by  Mllliam  tbe  Conqueror,  I.  211,  et  »eq.;  finally 
abolished  in  1660,  iv.  135. 

Knighte  Templars.    See  Templars. 

Knox,  Jolui,  preaches  at  Perth,  niid  the  monastic  houses  are  destrored,  !H.  27 ; 
preaches  agaiiut  the  seizure  of  Ihe  Church  patrimony  h)'  tho  nobles.  32 ;  at- 
tacks of,  upon  Mary,  and  her  avowed  hatred  of  him,  36  ;  preaohe.^  fl;;ainfrC  the 
marriage  of  Mary  with  a  Kom^ui  Catholic  prince,  45;  returns  to  Scotland  in 
1567,  and  preaches  violently  ngalnst  Mary,  65. 

Kcenig  invents  the  steam  printing  roachihe,  vL  522. 

Kolin,  battle  of»  Jm.e  17. 1757,  vi.  35. 

K5ninmarlc,  count  Philip,  tragedy  of  hil  death,  v.  3G2. 

KoseTasiio,  engages  in  the  American  ca^se,  1777,  vi.  19S :  appointed  lender  of  th« 
Polish  army,  ItM.  vll.  51 ;  defeats  the  Russians  April  4,  51 ;  compelled  to  re- 
treat by  the  Prussian  and  Austrian  forces,  wounded  in  battle,  Oct.  10, 51. 

Kuchttk  Kanarji,  peace  of,  1774 ;  its  terms,  vi.  145»  001. 

Konersdorf,  battle  of,  1760,  vi.  48. 

Kvrle,  John,  "  the  Man  of  Ross,*'  a  descendant  from  a  serf  of  bishop  Sviufleld» 

1«  vsl. 


Labexk>yi:re,  colonel  in  the  Qrenoble  garrison ;  joins  Napoleon,  1816,  vli.  892; 
tried  by  court  mai-tial  on  Louis'  restoration,  and  shot,  416. 

Labelye,  the  builder  of  Westminster  Bridge,  vi.  382. 

Laboitle  engaced  iu  the  battle  of  Vimlero,  vd.  2T3.  >^ 

LAbouchere,  Henry,  master  of  the  mint ;  vice  president  of  the  board  of  trade, 
yiit203. 

La  BoardunnaiSy  governor  of  the  Isle  de  France ;  Fort  St.  George  capitulates  to, 
1746,  V.  683. 

liabourei^  wages  of.  in  1288,  i.  443 ;  statute  for  reguhiting  the  wages  of,  522 ; 
statute  for  p^'e venting  their  removal,  524  ,  gradual  emandpatlon  of,  froni  scrf^ 
dom.  559  \  statute  of  138H,  at^.-iinst  their  changing  their  professions,  569 :  in  hus- 
bandry, not  Sufiicletit  for  the  demand,  SOU ;  the  wives  of,  subjected  to  the 
statute  for  tho  regulation  of  apparel,  ii.  69 ;  statute  for  regulating  the  hours  of 
labour  of,  82 ;  scale  of  wages  for,  S3 ;  injury  done  to,  by  parliamentary  inter> 
ference  with,  84;  combinations  among,  ana  statute  against,  in  1423,  86 '  dis- 
tress occasioned  among,  by  the  tfuolnation  in  the  price  of  wheat,  and  the 
statutes  fixing  a  n^te  of  wages,  240  ;  tho  effects  of  inclosures  upon,  254 ;  suffer- 
ings of.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VII 1.,  from  the  Statute  of  Wages  in  1515,  and 
the  debasemunt  of  the  coin,  495  \  love  of  old  ceremonies  among,  531 ;  the  Pro- 
tector Somerset's  efforts  in  behalf  of,  54t ;  insurrection  of,  against  iitrlosures, 
iu  1519,  512,  513  ;  festivals  and  sports  of.  temp.  Ellz.,  iii.  180  ;  severities  exer- 
cised upon,  by  the  Law  of  Settlement,  liM ;  statute  against  the  able-bodied, 
who  refuse  to  work  at  tho  usual  wi^es,  199 ;  the  legislature  declare,  in  1563, 
that  the  statutes  for  the  regulation  oi  wages  cannot  be  enforced,  on  aceonnt  of 
the  high  price  of  provisions,  201 ;  other  causes  of  vnfferf  ng,  205  ;  healthful  in- 
fluence of  the  Puritan  gentry  upon.  tvmp.  t'harles  I.,  iv.  45 ;  their  repulsion  of 
strict  Puritanism,  47  \  condition  of  an  agricultural  labourer,  reyno  of  queen 
Anne  ss  compared  witli  one  of  the  (u^sont  day,  iv.  441,442 ;  cbaracter  of  the 
agricultural,  temp-  queen  Anne,  412  ;  hardsblp  and  distress  among,  caused  by 
t£e  corrupt  state  of  the  silver  coinage,  v.  20 ;  labour  question  between  master 
and.  from  the  reign  of  Edward  111.  to  the  present  time.  574-576 ;  the  laws 
asainst  the  combliiation  of,  575  ;  number  of  agricultural,  in  1770  and  1851,  vi. 
290 ;  condition  of  the  farm,  of  Suffolk,  'MQ ;  the  Luddito  riots  and  destruction 
of  machinery,  1812,  vli.  324 ;  desire  and  attempts  to  Ictea  all  distinction  between, 
and  artisans,  viii.  91;  incendiary  fires  and  machine  breaking,  91:  riots  at 
Derby,  Nottbigham,  and  Bristol,  1831,  92,  93 ;  admonition  to,  95 ;  limitation  of 
labour  in  factories,  146)  147  :  pauporise<l  condition  of.  IftM ;  injustice  done  to 
the  independent,  by  the  old  parochial  system.  152. 165 ;  sanitary  condition  of ; 
state  of  Cbeir  dwellings ;  evil  effe<>ts  of  bad  drainage  on  tbeir  health,  214,  217  ; 
cleanliness  amongst  town  labourers,  promoted  by  public  baths  and  irashhonses, 
217,  218;  condition  of  the  faotorv  workers,  219;  cruelties  inflicted  on  the  chil- 
dren and  women  eroploye<1  in  the  coal  mines,  320,  321 ;  condition  of  agricul- 
tural, 221-223 ;  condition  of,  during  the  prevalence  of  Chartism  in  1839,  247, 
249 :  popularity  of  Cliartist  principles  amongst,  249 ;  sir  J.  Graham's  bill  for 
limiting  the  hours  ol  labour  in  factories  to  twelve ;  debate  and  amendments  on 
it,  .367,  368;  the  bill  pas>ed,  368;  Ficlden's  bill,  for  limiting  the  number  of 
working  hours  in  factories  to  ten,  passed,  414. 

Lace  tnul^  reigns  of  William  and  Anne,  iv.  4i)3,  4(Vt. 

l^  Fayette,  Q.  M.,  appointed  major^eneral  in  the  United  States  ftrmy,  1777,  Ti. 
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IM ;  preaent  at  CoruwaUU'B  Borrender,  1781,  251 ;  elected  commander  at  tibA 
French  national  guard,  1780,  4«2;  atiempta  to  ftave  Foulon.  483;  ordered  to 
march  to  Versailles,  4bT ;  conducts  the  royal  family  to  Paris,  488  ;  taked  the 
oath  at  the  federation  Ut%  499  ;  keeps  watch  over  the  royal  family  in  tbo 
Tuileries,  5U ;  they  escape,  512,  513;  causes  them  to  be  aiptured  and  con- 
ducted  back  to  Paris,  511,  515 ;  eontmauds  the  centre  army  sent  against  >^  astria, 
ITJi,  6^Z :  denounces  the  instigators  of  the  insurrection  of  June  20  :  the  mob 
compel  him  to  tiy  from  Pads,  536;  oppoe  s  the 'Orders  of  the  assembly  ;  is  de- 
clared a  traitor ;  quits  his  army  :  Is  arrested  bv  the  Austrians,  and  imprisoned, 
5U,  512  ;  commands  the  national  guard  of  Pans,  July,  1830 ;  obtains  poraeesioii 
of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  viii.  61 ;  where  he  leceives  the  duke  of  Orleans,  62. 

La  Feuillade,  French  general,  besieges  Turin,  v.  163. 

Latltto  heads  a  deputa^on  requests  is  Manuout  to  suspend  hostilitle&,  viii.  90; 
obtains  the  premiership  of  France,  1830,  195. 

Lagiierre,  patronized  by  Charles  11.  and  his  courts  T.  332. 

Ltihar  reduced  by  captain  Pophani,  vf.  433. 

JLa  Hogue,  baUle  of,  May  lit,  1602,  iY»  KH,  S99, 

I<ake  school  <  if  poetry,  vit.  5^5. 

Lake,  general  Gerard,  his  campaign  against  the  Irisli  rebels,  1798,  vli.  113  ;  sar- 
renderof  the  French  under  Humbert  to.  116;  commands  the  troops  in  Hin- 
dostan ;  compels  the  French  to  retreat ;  his  triumphant  campaign  completed 
in  the  victory  of  Laswarree,  Nov.  1,  1803,  221. 

Lake  dlHtrlot,  farmers  of  the,  vi.  330;  the  home  of  poetry',  330 :  cultivation  in 
the  ;  changes  in  the  Social  condition  of  its  inhabitants  ;  turnips  firat  grown  as 
a  field  crop,  1793,  330  331. 

Lamartine,  remark.)  of,  on  the  September  massacres,  1792,  vi.  545. 

Lamb,  sir  C.  M.,  his  account  of  Burke's  dagger  speech,  vi.  571. 

Laml>,  Cliarles,  character  of  liU  e8i>ay8,  viir519. 

lismb,  WiliJam.    See  Melbourne. 

Lamballe,  princessj  de,  a  friend  of  Maile  Antoinette  ;  her  death  scene,  Aug.  Vi, 
1793  vi.  543  541. 

Lamb  art,  John,  trial  of,  for  denying  ^  real  presence  In  the  eucharist,  il.  418 ; 
disputation  of.  with  lleury  VIII.,  418  ;  is  burnt,  418. 

La^nbert,  General,  engaged  in  tlie  attack  on  New  Orleans,  1815,  yll.  382. 

Lambesc,  prince,  attempts  to  quell  the  Paris  riots,  1789,  vl.  478. 

lAncashiro  before  Uie  cotton  era,  iv.  403 ;  formerly  an  agricultural  eotmtr,  tL 
321 ;  the  hill  farineis  of,  now  and  eighty  yeara  ago,  321,  325  ;  Fylde  nio»  coii- 
verteil  into  productive  land.  3(25 ;  d'>uble  occupation  of  farmer  and  weaver  In, 
316 ;  i-apid  increase  of  Boltoii,  Bury,  Birmingham,  and  Manchester,  351,  336. 

lAHcaster,  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of,  apprehensions  entertained  of  the  ambitious 
designs  of,  i.  546,  5^ ;  is  .accused  of  txeason,  567 ;  demands  a  trial,  bnt  the  wit- 
ness against  him  dies,  5G8 ;  leaves  England  to  assert  his  claim  to  the  crown  of 
Castile,  569 ;  returns  to  England  In  1369, 574 ;  dies  In  1398,  and  ids  posaesslona 
are  seised  by  Riciiard  II.,  581. 

Lancastrian  party,  defeat  of  the,  at  the  battle  of  Towti>n,  ii.  121 ;  extreme  dis- 
tress of,  in  exile,  126  ;  total  depression  of,  after  the  battle  of  Tewkesbury,  147. 

J^andau,  siege  of ;  capitulates  to  the  allies,  1704,  v.  147, 148. 

linden,  or  Neerwinaen,  l>attlo  of,  July  29,  1693, 1  v.  581-583. 

Laudseer,  sir  Edwin,  succeeds  Ward  a5  an  animal  painter,  vli.  548. 

Lan^a.  admiral  of  the  Spanish  fleet  ;  taken  prisoner  by  the  British ;  surprise 
at  William  IV^.'s  ol)e«.iience  as  a  midshipman,  vi.  282, 283. 

Laiigdale,  destruction  of  his  distillery  bv  the  Gordon  rioters,  1780,  vi.  238. 

Langton,  Stephen,  elected  archbishop  Of  Canterbury,  in  1207 ;  but  John  refuses 
him  admission,  and  banishes  the  monks,  1.  374  ;  tanes  nossession  of  his  see,  in 
1213, 380  ;  opposes  the  dee^tism  of  John.  380  ;  Joins  the  barons  at  Sabit  £d- 
mundsbury,  in  their  league  against  John,  3^ ;  convcy.s  the  provisions  of 
Hagna  Charta  to  Jolm  at  Oxford,  who  rejects  them,  38.J ;  refuses  to  excom- 
municate the  barons  on  the  ortler  of  tlie  pope,  391 ;  excommunicates  "  all  vio 
laters  of  the  liberUei*  of  the  Churcli,"  405,  406. 

Iiausdowu,  lord,  Henry  Petty  ;  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  1806,  vIl.  229,  040 ; 
his  fln<'uicial  propositions^  246  ;  lord  president  of  the  council,  viii.  67, 20S. 

Lanusse  leads  the  Frendi  infantry  at  the  battle  of  Alexandria;  slain,  Mar.  21, 
1801,  vii.  162. 

Lai  Torres,  count  of,  befiieees  San  Mateo,  1705 ;  is  compelled  to  raise  the  sl^e 
by  Peterborough,  who  follows  hia  retreating  army,  v.  158. 

Laswarree,  battle  of.  Nov.  1.  1803,  vU.  221. 

Latimer,  Hugh,  olTer  of  a  bribe  by,  to  Cromwell,  II.  369 ;  participation  of.  In  the 
burning  of  hereticit,  419 ;  preacnes  agaiiujt  images  and  relics,  420  ;  reaigits  his 
bishopric  on  the  passing  of  tlie  Six  Articles  Act  in  1539,  and  Is  committed  to 
prison,  433 ;  commendation  of  archery  by,  476 :  advice  of,  to  par  safBciept 
salaries  to  officials^  and  prereot  their  taking  bribes,  478 ;  description  of  a 
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fanner's  Itfo  Vr,  4B5 ;  McOMd  of  speHtklm;  Mditkmdy  against  Ihe  debasdment 
M  the  coinage,  493  :  remonstrance  of,  agafiist  burials  in  towns,  501 :  seruion  ot, 
vn  the  ejbeeatton  of  lord  Thomas  Seym.'cir,  58}»  r  committed  to  the  Tower,  after 
tibe  aceeaiion  of  Mary,  on  Nov.  13,  1>63,  fi^4;  eondemne<l,  with  Kldlcy  and 
&aiMuer,  for  lieresy,  ac  Oxford,  (ioi ;  buniiitg  of,  with  Kidley,  at  Oxford,  in 
Sept.  15-35,  623. 

Xisitln  language,  probable  parevaleiicQ  oC,  in  Englnml,  nnder  tlie  'RoniaiiM,  i.  59 ; 
opinion  of  lora  MacHulay  as  lo  it.  noii-pr«*valcnce,  ou  ;  iui-orporaliou  of  Ljuch 
Latin  in  tlie  Anglo-Saxon  and  WuikIi  lan^vR-en,  ti9. 

I^atour,  an  Austrian  geiMral ;  d  feate<l  by  ^»;or«.au,  ,1796,  vii.  68. 

Latude,  his  escape  f»t>m  the  Bastille,  ITrtC.  ri.  4T0. 


eitabllsbment  of  eplseopaey  in  Scotland,  'S;\  ;  which  oita  ion>,  in  1W7,  Iho  i-e- 
voltof  SootlMMl,  and  the  adoption  of  the  Vatlonil  (  ovenant.  :{7:t,  ef  tteq. ;  his 
palace,  at  lAmbeth,  attacked  bv  the  popula<*«,  on  May  11,  IW9,  ^KT  ;  liin  feun» 
of  the  parliament  of  IM?),  and  his  snpexstitiom  for*?boding«.  3«4  ;  opinion  of,  as 
to  infringements  of  la^,  39t ;  is  ftrrest*»d,  and  impt»sched  by  tlio  Comroons. 
3112 ;  ParUameiii  resumes  proceedings  against,  4fl7  ;  ilefends  himself  with  skill 
and  courage,  but  is  condemniMl  for  high  treason,  and  is  beheaded  on  Jan.  10, 

IU&,  497.  .  ,  «^  .  ^ 

X«iideniAie,  earl  of,  rislts  PaHs,  Aug.  179?,  vi.  537,  fW8 ;  his  dotibts  of  British 

operations  in  Bollantt,  179».  58«  ;  sent  to  Parts  to  negotiate  for  peace,  vli.  236, 

237  ;  opposes  the  gas  companr,  l^'lfl,  440. 
I4«m«y,  l>e»  goremor  of  tlie  Bastlle,  tl.  479;  defends  it  a^lnst  the  mob,  JulT 

14, 1789, 4«0  •,  capitnlates  on  condition  of  hating  a  free  imss  ;  he  is  seized  and 

murdered  by  the  mob,  481. 
Laurons,  Henry,  president  of  congress ;  foresees  moro  war,  May,  1778,  vi.  211,  212  ; 

a  comraissloner  for  acquiring  peace.  1782, 288. 
I^wriston,  general,  eniKusIaHtIc  reception  of,  in  Ix)ndon,  as  the  bearer  of  peace, 

J891,  vii.  165;  his  deepat'tfh  to  Bonaparte,  1805.  205. 
lAOKun,  general,  his  conduct  at  the  B<tyne,  1690,  Iv.  51 1 ;  considers  Limerick 

untenable,  519. 
Lnraleite  tried  by  couit  martial  for  aiding  Bonaparte  ;  condemned  to  death ; 

escapes  vU.  416. 
La  Vend^,  the  war  in,  1799,  vii.  27-^. 
I^ftW,  pfoeeedinaB  of,  ordered  to  be  transacted  In  the  English  language,  1731,  t. 

499,440. 
I4fiw,  John,  his  Mississippi  scheme,  ▼.  410>412- 
Ij&w  of  Settlement.    See  Settlement. 
Law  reform.    See  Broagham. 
Lnwrmioe,  captain  of  the  '•Chesapeake,"  his  combat  with  Broke ;  died  1813,  tU. 

378. 
lAwrenoe,  hia  oonferenee  with  Akbar  Khan  ;  suspects  his  good  faith  ;  placed  as  a 

boatage  in  his  hands,  viii.  295. 
I4kwrence,  major,  oommMHls  the  forces  blockading  Trlcldnopoly,  1752,  r.  595. 
JiAwrence,  sir  Thomas,  popularity  of.  hs  a  portrait  i>ainter.  died  1830,  vll.  545. 
Layhadi^  eongrew  at ;  ctirular  issued  by,  1^1 ,  ril.  575  ;  viii.  204. 
Layer,  Christopher,  ezeeated  for  being  concerned  in  a  conspiracy  agsinst  George 

1^  1722*  T.  418. 
I«ach,  sir  John,  vloe-chancellor,  tH.  562 ;  the  king's  adriser  In  the  matter  of  the 

<|4ieeR,56& 
LeM  nkinee  of  Derbyshire,  if.  405. 
L«ad,  black,  mine  of  Borrowdale.  iv.  417. 
L^fike*  admiral  sir  John,  attacks  De  Pontis,  and  destroys  his  fleet,  March,  ITOI, 

'v,153:  as  admiral  sails  with  reinforcements  for  the  relief  of  Barcelona,  1706, 

160;  eftp.ures  Sardinia;  carries  Pot't  Mabon,  1708,  207. 
Lear,  legend  of,  given  by  Geoffrey  of  Monmonth,  i.  14. 
LehMt  guillotined,  1794.  xi\.  46. 
Le  Brun  imprisoned,  vl  595  ,  associated  witli  Bonajiarte  as  consul,  vi.  140  ;  has 

the  e«mtrol  of  the  finances,  1<17' 
Lechmere,   returned    M.P.    1710,  v.   236 ;    Impeaches    the    earl    of  Dem'ent- 

water  of  high  treason.  1716.  381 ;  brings  in  a  bill  to  strengthen  the  Protestant 

Intereat,  387;  his  amendment  of  the  SeptenlVial  bill.  388. 
Ijeclerc  aids  in  expelling  the  Assembly  from  their  Iwill,  1790.  vii.  137, 138. 
Lede,  marquis  dl,  lands  in  Sicily  with  Ian  army  ;  his  operations,  1718,  v.  400. 
Left,  Arthur,  at>poinied  a  commissioner  to  take  chai^  of  American  affairs  la 

SiViope ;  hla  Bas^otlationt,  tI.  192* 
Leodsy  descrlptiou  of  its  cloth  market,  and  the  clothiers  attending  it,  iT.  414 ; 
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obtains  i^arUamentary  repnsentaUoiL,  1838»  tlU;  llfi ;  popntarity  of.  in  nsi  cad 
1H61,  116. 

Leed-^,  Thomaa  Qsborue,  duJ^o  of,  urges  William  iiot  to  abandon  Enfflaad,  !▼.  600 ; 
Hathorixed  by  Williaau  to  preseut  an  Act  of  Grace  for  politii-al  cPffcnoea  to  the 
peet8»  506  ;  prcsidea  at  Mohuai's  trial,  576  ;  impeached  for  bribery,  bat  on  tlio 
prorogation  of  parliament,  the  inificachmcnt  fell  to  .ho  ground,  v.  14, 1&. 

Leufdale,  barou  de,  a  partner  iu  Grand  vol's  j>loi  to  anaaaliiaM  William,  l€89,  ir. 
5.9. 

I»e  Priory.  Kent,  built  oy  W^yatt,  viL  632. 

I^feb\re,  ^enoral,  taken  pri;w>nur  by  the  British,  1006,  -ril.  276. 

Lt'gard,  cir  Digby,  bin  af^ncultunx)  improTemeiits,  vi  826,  327. 

I^gendre,  bio  petit iuu  to  Louis,  17i»2,  vi.  tOi. 

Lt^gends.  early  HriliMh,  i.  13,  14. 

Lesgn,  M.  B.,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, ▼.  600 '.  rL  139 ;  refuses  bis  signataro  to 
\he  ttub»ldy  warrants,  17^5,  v.  600 ;  he  is  diuim«ed  his  oftioe,  UUU ;  reaf>poiirte«l  to 
ii,  1756,  V.  21, 13U :  again  i.isuiissed,  17f>7,  k/);  receives  tlie  frceuoni  of  Lonciou, 
25  ;  aaaln  reapuointod,  1757, 33^  140;  again  zemoved,  1761|  CT. 

I^'gion  Memorial,  tlie,  KOI,  v.  100, 101. 

Le^Hlativti  Asiteuibly  cstabliidied,  1791 ;  its  oonstituUon  oud  parties,  vL  Ctl. 

Lcgnitz,  battle  of,  1760,  vi.  49. 

Leicester,  Simon  do  Mont  fort,  earl  of.    8ve  Montfort. 

Leicester,  earl  of,  recommended  aA  a  husband  to  MHrv  of  Scotland  hi  ISH,  ill.  46; 
Ih  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  army  in  th«  fioUMrlajids,  101 ;  ambltkMM 
views  of,  102 ;  repulsed  at  tlie  battle  of  Zut{>hen,  103 ;  dmUi  of,  Ibl. 

Ij^lcesteishire,  it«  tra^le  and  manufactures,  iv.  403 

I^psig.  alliance  of,  April,  1631,  r.  262 ;  battles  of,  Oct.  10  and  1«,  If  U,  TiL  ^8, 3liL 

lioith  burnt  by  tlie  earl  of  Hertford,  in  1545,  ii.  450. 

Leiy,  extensive  employment  of  by  the  court  of  (.  harlea  II.,  v.  332,  MB. 

Leuuox,  ladv  Sarah,  George  III.'s  love  for,  vi  57. 

Leoben.  preliminaries  of  pea<*e  of,  signed  Apiil  18,  179T,  viL  86, 169. 

Leopold  1.,  of  Germany,  represented  at  the  Hague  coiigrsrs,  1091 :  his  intemrta, 
iv.  52H  :  desires  the  prolongation  of  war,  16!47,  ▼.  39 ;  married  one  of  Charlee  II- 
of  Spain's  sisters,  71 ;  delayn  signing  Ihe  Partition  treaty,  1700.  91  ;  solus  the 
Grand  Alliance  against  France,  1701,  6('3  ;  succeeded  by  Joseph  1.,  170r,6C3. 

Leop<.)ld  II.  of  Gennauv  ;  meets  the  king  of  Pru»ida  atPihiita  ;  they  issno  Um 
deeiaratfon  of  Pilnitz.'  1791,  vi.  520  ;  died,  Mar.  1, 1792,  531 ;  the  FKndi  derlars 
war  against  him,  1792,  vli.  169;  emperor,  1790-1792.036. 

Leopold,  of  Belgium,  prince  of  Saxe  Coburg  ;  marn«s  prinoesa  Charlotte,  MaT2, 
1816;  national  acquiescence  in  the  niarrin|!o,  vli.  424  ;  national  sympaihvai  nis 
loss  of  the  priuccM,  1H18,  475;  chosen  king,  Jl£31 ;  marriea  Louis  Philippe** 
eldest  daughter,  viii.  im. 

Lepaux,  president  of  the  French  Directory,  his  pixKlamation,  1797,  viL  T6> 

Lescuie,  a  Vendean  leader,  vii.  28  ;  his  limnaidty  saves  fiOOO  Veiideasa;  hia  homm 
on  hearing  of  the  queen's  death,  2!)  ;  death  of.  1793,  29. 

Lesley,  general  David  ^afterwards  earl  of  Leven),  a  military  leader  of  the  Corso- 
ant4*n«  surprises  Kdinbur^h  castle  In  KXHt,  ill.  377  ;  (.omniaiKla  an  armv  wblch 
marches  to  oppose  Ouorlcs  I.  at  Berwick,  :.78  ;  coramasKla  the  lorccs,  bi  HMO; 
sent  with  a  petition  to  England,  381 ;  routs  the  king's  troops  atKewbum,  near 
Newcastle,  on  Aug.  2fl,  .'181  ;  enters  England  at  tlie  liead  or  tlH»  Scottish  army. 
490;  defeats  Montrose  at  Philllphau|rh,  r>14 ;  re-estaUiafaca  tlie  Coveinuit- 
Ing  power  in  tlie  Ix>w1ands.  514  ;  lett*  r  of,  to  the  ('ommltte«^of  both  ki]i|.d4nns, 
concerning  the  king's  arrival  at  Newark,  May  6, 1046 ;  Charles  I.  tetoma  ta 
Scotland  with  the  Scotch  army,  .'iU ;  Cromwell  meets  with  a  vigorous  reKiatavcs 
from,  in  his  advance  into  Scotland  in  1660,  612 ;  position  of  l*is  army  at  I>aiibar, 
613 ;  where  he  is  defeated,  014 ;  makes  anotiier  stand  at  Sttrllnc,  OIK;  invades 
England  as  Ueutenaut-general  under  Charles,  616 ;  d«f eateil  at  W<ireester,  61SS 
620. 

L* Estrange,  sir  Boger,  establishment  of  the  London  Gazette  by.  In  1665«  it.  176; 
is  made  licenser  of  the  pr<  ss,  '76. 

L' Estrange,  colonel,  connn:  nds  the  hussars  at  the  Mancbeater  masaacre,  1819; 
vli.  491,  4U2. 

I^thbridge.  sir  Tliomai*.  his  m  'ion  against  Burdett,  vii.  sav 

Letters,  diflicultics  of  traubui.Hsion  of.  in  the  15th  centur}\  ii.  CO. 

Letters  opened  by  the  secretary  of  state ;  agitated  state  of  the  cooxitry  thereat; 
Inquiiy  into  the  extent  of  the' practice,  viii.  370,  871 ;  leports  of  the  committees; 
they  tranquillize  the  public.  .771. 

I^uthen,  or  Lissa,  battle  of,  Dec.  5,1757,  vi.  38. 

Levellers,  rise  of.  In  the  army,  iii.  655 ;  the  mutiny  of,  suppressed  by  Croaawell, 
in  1647,  666 ;  characi  er  of,  592  ;  a  mutiny  of,  in  1049,  a^aiit  auppreaaed  by 
well  and  Fairfax,  6»3. 

Leren,  earl  of.    See  Lesley,  general  David. 
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J^vas,  iMtUa  ot,  on  Maj  13. 12M,  1 41S. 

|j«yo60ter,  iuotm  for  Melville'«  Impeachmeut,  1805,  ▼!!.  201. 

Ubel  bill  fails  iu  being  passed,  1701,  but  is  carried  Jiuie  11, 1702,  y\,  Q2tt»  JQT. 

Libraries,  parochial,  Coundetl  by  I>r.  Br^y.  v.  48 :  and  established  by  act  of  tiarlia- 

meiitiu  1708,4)}. 
Idceasing  act,  expiration  of  the,  1886,  It.  573 ;  proposed  renewal  of,  rejected,  1695, 

T.  14. 
licensing  plays,  the  act  for,  1737,  v.  467. 
licentiousness  of  society  at  various  periods  ia  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  iv.  460. 

T.  48,49;  vl.  404,414,  415. 
Ii4ge,  captured  by  Marlborough,  Oct.  23, 1702,  r.  115 :  invested  by  Villeroy,  1705, 

165.  "»        » 

Ugny.  battle  of.  June  16, 1815,  vU.  396. 

Xigouier.  sir  John,  commauder  of  the  English  cavalry  at  LanOekl ;  taken  pri- 
soner, V.  569. 

Xdlbume,  John,  taken  prisoner  at  Brentford,  bat  is  released,  ill.  ifA ;  publishes, 
in  1617,  bitter  denoiiciaUona  a^ainat  the  betrayers  of  .the  people,  547  ;  per- 
mitted to  ridu  oat  for  his  health,  having  been  eeut  to  tae  Tovrer,  555  ;  aom  to 
the  rendezvoiia  of  the  Adjutators,  555;  conduct  of  his  regiment  there^  636 ;  pub- 
lishes suveral  pamyihleta,  for  which  he  ia  committed  to  the  Tower,  602;  sewls 
out  another  pamphlet,  503;  sends  forth  more  pamphlets,  5M;  in  consequence 
of  which  he  is  tried  in  1610^  but  is  acquitted,  505 ;  speech  of,  at  his  trial,  6S5 ; 
rejoicings  throu^out  London  at  his  acquittal,  596. 

lill^,  besieged  by  the  Allies,  1708,  ▼.  d07-209;  aunonden  Dec.  17«  215;  bom- 
barded unsueoeaaf  ully  by  the  Auatriana,  Oct.  1792^  vi.  561* 

limhourg  taken  by  Marlborough,  1703,  t.  123. 

limelftOtuM  church,  built  by  Uawkamoor,  v.  848. 

limerick,  the  Jaoobites  take  ref-uge  in,  iv.  518 ;  description  of  the  town  and  sur- 
rounding country  in  a  military  point  of  view,  510  ( invested  by  William  IU., 
Aug.  n,  1690,  530 ;  Sarslield,  the  ooromander  of  the  garriaon,  with  500  horseL 
muces  a  successful  attack  upon  William's  supplies  and  artillery,  621 ;  aevevai 
attempts  lo  take  the  town  by  assault  failed,  and  the  alege  ralsJd  on  the  aoth, 
522 ;  ca:>itaUites  to  general  Ginkell,  1601, 535;  treaty  of,  5;^. 

Lincoln,  general,  commands  the  forces  in  Charleston ;  capitulates  Mav  I'J,  1760, 
vi.235. 

lincolii,  Abraham,  president  of  the  United  States ;  hia  message  proposing  a 
gnula:d  einHucipation  ol  the  slaves,  1BG2,  viii.  142. 

lincolnshire,  population  of ;  reclaiming  the  land  in,  iv.  406  ;  fens  of,  drained  and 
roclahueil  by  Ueiuiie,  vl.  312,  813 ;  reehutaation  ox  the  heath  and  wolds  of,  aX'i 
315 ;  22  persons  to  evei7  10 )  acres  in  1841, 322. 

lind,  capt;ilu  of  the  Edinbui^h  dw  gusxd ;  hia  cvidenoe  as  to  the  Forteoua  liotiu 
r.457. 

lindiay,  lioutenant,  his  share  h\  the  Olenooe  massacre,  1082,  iv.  548, 518, 5B2. 

Line  engraving  and  engravers,  17^-1820,  vii.  560. 

Linen  trade,  the,  femp.  William  and  Anne,  iv.  412. 

linsara.  Dr.,  character  of  his  '•  History  of  England,*'  vilL  316. 

Linmres,  general,  oommaiuls  the  troops  iu  Buenoa  Ayres,  1817 ;  obtains  favour- 
able tenns  from  general  Whitelock,  vii.  366. 

Lisbon,  peace  of,  Feb.  13. 1668.  v.  263 ;  earthquake  at,  1755^  602. 

Li:*le,  lady  Alice,  execution  of,  for  harbouring  a  traitor,  iv.  318. 

Lisle,  negotiations  at,  for  peace,  1797,  vii.  85. 

Llsvi.    See  Leuthen. 

Literature,  view  of  the,  temp.  William  and  Anne,  iv.  453  ;  aketch  of  the,  from 
1700  to  1742 ;  tho  essayists  ;  general  literal  capacity  of  the  period ;  the  legialar 
tare  connected  with,  and  the  poets,  v.  27&-296 ;  maimers  of  the  same  period 
lUnairated  by  its,  298-^16 ;  rise  of  a  readiug  public,  317 :  spread  of  knowledge  of 
ancient,  318  ;  popular  element  in  ooutrovemy,  318;  "battle  of  the  books/'  by 
Swift,  publlahed  1704. 320 ;  Pope's  essay  on  criticism,  320 ;  banter  upon  anti- 
quaries, 321 ;  his  '<  Dunciad.'*  .122 ;  character  of  Swift's  writiugs^27 ;  his  **  Tsle  of 
of  the  Tub,**  328  ;  ''Oulllver's  Travels,*'  329  ;  Defoe,  330  ;  **  The  Craftsman,'* 
the  party  organ  for  Waloole's  opponents*,  Pulteney  and  othets,  printed  by 
Beulamin  Franklin,  wbo  is  convicted  of  a  libel,  1731, 440 ;  the  proceedings  of 
Parliament  not  published  for  several  years  subsequent  to  1747,  566 ;  Henry 
Fleldlng'ri  **  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  of  the  late  Increase  of  Kobbere,  1760,"  582 ; 
Goldsmith's  ''History  of  EnglamI,"  1771,585:  Wilkes  and  Churchill  start  the 
"North  Briton,"  June.  1762,  vi.  71 ;  Churchlira  **  Prophocy  of  Famine,  Jan. 
1763, 72 ;  Dickenson's  "  liCtters  fitmi  a  Farmer  in  Pennsylvania,**  123 ;  arrest  of 
printers  for  nnbilsblng  the  debates  of  parliament,  135 ;  after  much  agitation 
and  rioting,  tne  affair  blowsover,  and  the  printers  and  others  are  released  from 
prison,  lff>,  137 ;  advaneed  by  Jesuitical  enorts,  115, 146;  Yorkahire  dialect  60 
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»«n  iliieev  t1.328  ;  chanfM  In  tho  eomaMTM  cf,  flU,  3Ht  tk«  aft  of ; 

«84  ;  Johimou  the  link  bMWeen  tlie  two  periodt,  ntT-ASSa^  386 ;  ttete  o<,^ttme  ^. 
George  II.,  386,  387 ;  lUoliardaoB,  i^.  386 ;  Fleldhif ,  388  ;  Smollett*  Sterne, 
Ooldsmith,  %t9, 300 ;  the  writert  from  17i6(^1788»  389, 38U ;  publlcjation  of  Burke's 
'*  ItofleclioiiB  oil  the  Freuch  Revolution/'  1790, 601  ;  **  Anti-Jaoobiii,"  ittarted 
br  Ca'inlDC ,  flmt  number  appeared  Nov,  S8, 1797,  vfi.  68;  Immeine  influenee 
of  Cobbett  ft  **  Two-penny  Koj^ter  '*  apon  the  labouring  claases,  181C,  419,  450  ; 
sketch  of  English  17H4-1820,  497,  628  ;  Cowper,  4(».  500  ;  Crabbe,  600, 503 ;  Bams, 
602, 503  ;  Darwin,.604,  606 ;  Delia  Cnisoan  Bchool,  9Ki ;  the  La!ce  Bcfaool,  605 ; 
South  •¥,  Coleridge,  516;  and  Wordsworth.  606;  Scott,  607,608;  Byiou,  508; 
Shelley  and  Keata ;  the  narrative  poems  of  Campbell,  Ro^eiv,  Byron,  Hnnty 
Moore,  iXIO,  510  ;  an<l  Crabbe  ;  delineation  of  manners  contained  in  his  wcrka, 
009,  511 :  a  more  Kvaiigelical  spirit  is  revived  amongst  the  people,  ffll,  512 ;  tlM 
theologleal  literatare,  612,  813;  seononsoii  Cbataaei*,  Bmli,  and  HaU,SU| 
hatred  of  the  stige,  614,  515 ;  plays  written  by  Byron,  Coleridge,  and  Milman, 
514;  the  smaller  novelists,  614, 515 ;  the  Waverley  novels,  516, 517  ;  and  Jane 
Au8teu*s  writings ;  the  Kdlnbargh  Review,  517 ;  and  the  Qnarterly  ;  Blaok- 
wood's  Magasine;  the  easavists;  Lamb.  519  ;  Haslitt.  519  ;  Hunt  and  WoaUit: 
tile  political  economists— Malthas,  Mill,  Rlcardo,  and  Chalmers,  fiiO;  ooane- 
neasof  the  JonniaKsm  of  1820,  665,  066;  the  press  and  Its  regalation  in  India, 
•82, 63? ;  «*  Penny  Mai;pul]ie  "  started,  March  31,  1K32,  viii.  121 :  its  hofso  clr- 
enlatlon  a  proof  ef  the  increased  deslie  of  the  people  for  knowledge,  121 ;  the 
new  law  of^copyriffht  of  1R12,  and  its  application  to  oopyilghts  about  to  expire, 
SOI,  308 ;  the  ]iov«iists«-^alt,  807;  Hook.  308, 900 ;  ephemeral  critics  and  super-* 
fleially  informed  writers,  309, 310 ;  ntflitarianlsm,  310^  911;  changes  In  the  char- 
acter of  literature,  311,312;  the  historians— Xaeaulay,  312-314;  Halhun,  314; 
Carlvle.  311, 316 ;  Ungard,  Tytler,  Foster,  Mahou,  315 ;  BnKisham,  316 ;  NftpAer, 
Mitma,  Tbirhvall,  Grote,  316 ;  the  novelists— Lytion,  Dieksns,  Ainsworth, 
Thaokeray,  and  others,  317.  US ;  prevalence  of  serials  and  works  of  fiction,  31S, 
S19  :  Miss  Martinean's  political  economy  tales,  820,321 ;  the  novels  of  Dickens, 
Oaskell,321, 322;  Klngsley,  3SS  ;  Thaokeray,  323 ;  the  poets— Tennyson,  Brown- 
ing, 324, 3:25 ;  Hood,  326, 326 ;  Pnnch  ;  Theological  writers,  326, 337 ;  the  poUtlcml 
economy  and  statistical  writen ;  the  selentiflR  writers.  327,  '•  28 :  the  eeayists 
and  critlos,  328,  VSSi ;  antiquarian  publication ;  travels,  tno  book  trade,  3C28,  SE9 ; 
newspapers,  330  :  snalysiH  of  the  literature  iraued  1816-1851. 331  ;  chronolo^cal 
table  €«  tfle  British  wntersof  the  present  eentniy.  aasi-aM. 

Lithography,  invention  of  ;  introdaced  into  l£ngland ;  early  prints  and  litho- 
tpraphs,  vit.  661. 

Ltttletott  contests  the  speakership  of  the  Commons  with  Barley,  1701 ,  v.  104. 

Liturgy,  bill  for  th6  reform  of.  rejected,  lOKO,  iv.  467. 

Liverpool,  oommanication  between  the  trading  towns  and.  very  imperfect  befora 
the  Mersey,  Irwell,  and  Weaver  were  maile  navigable,  iv.  411 ;  rapid  progress 
of,  411 :  formerly  engaged  in  the  slave  trade.  411. 

Liverpool,  earl  of,  Kowrt  Jenkiuson  ;  lord  Hawkeshury ;  makes  his  first  speecb 
on  the  side  of  government,  1794,  vii.  54;  fbreisn  secretary,  18U1-IH04,  159,  4U  ; 
his  frequent  interviews  with  Otto ;  signs  ue  prslimluaries  of  peace  witlk 
France,  1801, 164 ;  complains  of  Naitoleon's  conduct,  167 ;  his  c<wre^}undeuao 
with  Tallevrand,  1801,  103  ;  declines  the  premiership ;  lord  warden  of  the 
Clnoue  Ports  180G,  228 ;  home  secretary,  1807,  :^t9 ;  nnable  to  send  Wellingtant 
fresh  troops,  297 ;  his  feara  for  the  safety  of  the  British  army  in  Poctucal,  1309. 
301 ;  war  and  colonial  secretary  of  state,  1800-1812, 303, 610  ;  dedarse  JCnglaua 
nnable  to  continue  operations  long  in  the  Peninsula,  316;  priate  minister  ;fiist 
oommifesioner  of  the  treasnry.  June,  1812,  S23 ;  home  secretary,  1804-I8u4;  eiO: 
congratulnteB  Wellington  on  his  victory  at  Salamanpa,  337  ;  proposes  a  Idll  of 
pains  and  |)enalties  agidnst  queen  Caroline,  666 ;  but  sabseqaently  abaiHions  il, 
ff70 ;  presses  for  the  re-acfcmission  of  Canning  into  the  Cabinet,  672 ;  tries  Asecon«l 
ttme  in  vain,  581 ;  his  answer  to  the  king's  question  as  to  what  political  princi- 
ples were  to  bo  followed.  5  6,  686 ;  measnres  proposed  for  insoiing  the  stability 
of  the  pablie  credit,  OOt,  605 ;  he  is  against  granting  relief  to  Roman  CathoUcp, 
606 ;  taken  with  a  lit  of  apoplexy,  Feb.  18,  tf>27,  wMcli  incapacitates  him  for 
busiuens ;  bis  long  friendship  with  Canninff,  608, 609. 

Livingston*,  sir  Thoraas,  commander  of  theforces  in  Scotland,  iv.  MO;  ittstru<^ 
tioiis  Uk  as  to  HighlttMl  rebels,  511 ;  considered  not  guilty  of  the  Qieuooe  mas- 
sacre, 663. 

Local  JuritKliction  Courts  bill  rejected,  1833,  viU.  1J7. 

Lochiel.    Heo  Cameron  of  Lochiel. 

Lo(Jte  c^ppiises  the  depreciated  carrency  theoiy,  v.  22. 

Locker.  K.  H..  noie  on ;  quotation  from  his  momoir  on  major  Andr6,  ri.  239. 

Lollards,  rise  and  increaMe  of  tiie*  i.  558;  the  dnotrines  of,  enforced  by  Piers 
Ploagiiman,  5^8;  the  hiattto  do  heretiqo  comburendo, the  first  in  England 
'  tr  punishing  heresy  with  death,  passed  in  1400  for  the  suppreftdon  of,  595; 
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•teming  of  WUliiUD  SaJLIer,  a  I^ondon  <d«ngnnan,  ffOS ;  aUeg^A  coiwpljrmcy  of, 
agaiiuri^  ibe  State,  ou  Ulo  convictiuu  of  oMtitisUtf  for  heraifty,  11.  U ;  aupprviifed, 
ajiii  ttoma  of  tlie  coiuipiratoni  oxecuttM},  10 ;  new  siatute  agaiiuit,  15 ;  w«  apirit 
of,  not  wholly  Iroddeu  out  lii  time  of  Ueury  VUI.,  263. 

Loiidiniuiu,  aackeU  aiul  desti-oyed,  by  Boadciea,  a.u.  l»l,  L  34^  Eonan  antiqui- 
ties of,  dUcovoreU  in  1784,  37. 

liondon,  state  of ,  under  the  liomani,  i.  52;  Boman  romaiua  found  at,  53,  64; 
power  and  population  of,  in  the  time  of  Stepiieu,  293 ;  aiuuaemeut#  and  «jcer- 
citee  of  the  inhabitants,  2S3 ;  thvy  assist  in  the  **  Hout  of  Wincheater/'  and 
capture  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  294;  oppression  ou  the  industry  «l,  by  Heniy 
III.,  iOi ;  riots  in,  in  consequence.  403 ;  unpopularity  of  <^ueen  Eleanor,  404  : 
notice  of  bishop  SwinHekl's  house  in  Old  Fish-street,  In  12bi),  446 ;  market*  and 
iihopd»  447 ;  state  of  Uie  street^i  and  highways*  44&;  conatiiK^on  of  the  houses, 
448 ;  coal  not  then  senerrally  used  44ii ;  state  of,  in  1668,  ii.  lltf ;  sanitary  regula- 
tions £or,2il ;  riot  ui,  on  Evil  May  Day,  1517,  against  the  Flemings,  j^80 ;  bnildii^ 
of,  ienip'  Uenrv  Vlll.,  4u7 ;  state  of  the  Idghways  and  streets,  idO  ;  atatnte  of 
sewers  passed  for.  in  1127,  (JOO;  Act  for  the  supplying  with  water  from  Hauip- 
stead  and  other  places,  600 ;  provision  for  lighting,  601 ;  statute  for  regulating 
watermen's  fares,  601 ;  unwholesomeness  of  tfie  cTrarchyards  in,  601 ;  wealth  ol 
the  tiaders  in,  601 ;  Henry  Machyu's  Diary  of  the  sights  and  events  in*  duting 
lite  Unit  ;rear  of  the  Marian  persecution,  C26^<  say. ;  villauies  piaclised  in, 
tetnji.  £liz.,  iii.  202 :  increase  of  lx>ndon  and  w<:stiuinster,  202 ;  statute  against 
the  increase  of  buildings,  203  ;  hospitals  and  almshouses,  203;  plague  of  1608 
in,  210 ;  New  Elver  bix>nght  to,  by  sir  Hugh  Myddleton  in  1013.  289 ;  continued 
increase  of,  290 ;  ravages  of  the  plague  iu  1G25,  li2& :  proclamation  by  Chaiiea  I. 
against  the  increase  of  houses  in,  aiui  fines  extorted  in  1633  to  prevent  their 
beiug  pulled  down,  359;  hackney-coaches  forbidden,  in  1636,  to  pass  up  and 

.  down  the  streets,  360 ;  despotic  order  of  Charles  1.  to  pull  down  houses  and 
shut  up  shops,  but  without  any  aim  at  public  improvement,  368  (  reoeptipu 
olven  by,  to  Mary  de  Medlcis  in  16.18,  368  ;  apprenticeB  of,  tumults  calaed  m^  In 
favour  of  the  parliament,  4S2 ;  skknnishes  ot,  with^Lunaford  and  the  cavauers, 
424 ;  shutting  up  of  tlie  playhouses  in,  440 ;  described  by  Milton  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Civil  War,  44i ;  character  of  the  volunteers  and  militia  of,  at  the 
time  of  the  Civil  War,  4r^;  aotive  exertions  of  the  women  of,  iu  favour  of  the 
parliameutary  partv,  442 ;  character  of  the  apprenticea,  443 ;  ordei«d  to  be  for- 
titled,  and  plan  of  fortlAcatipns,  4&1 ;  inhabitants  of,  march  to  Tumham  Green, 
464 ;  anxious  for  peace,  465;  plot  to  arm  the  royalists  in,  discovered,  471,  472 : 
unusual  agitation  of,  477 ;  prowess  of  the  trained  bands  of,  at  the  battle  of 
Kewbuxy.  481 ;  oon»tei'nation  of,  at  tlie  approach  of  the  army,  938 ;  iumults  fu, 
543 ;  royansta  reaction  and  riots  in,  660 ;  popular  deznonstxaiion  in,  in  oonse- 
quauce  of  Cromwell's  departure,  661  ;  bonfires  lighted  thronghout  on  account 

'  of  John  Lilbiinio's  acquittal,  686 ;  tumultof  the  Fifth  Monarchy  men,  in  1667, 
Iv.  92  ;  rising  of  apprentices  in»  sgainst  Oliver  Gromw^l,  69:  anger  of  peonle 
of,  a(  the  expenaive  pageantry  at  Oliver  Cromwell's  burial,  106 ;  burning  of  the 
Rump  i]il660, 119;  tne  Great  Plague  of  1666, 166,  et  seq.;  deficient  auppl v  ol 
irater,  bad  drainage,  and  crowded  dwellings,  grm  promoters  of  its  fatanty, 
1(36;  Defoe's  narrative  of  it,  166;  departure  of  the  CourLaud  of  such  of  the 
InliabitantB  as  were  able,  168 ;  some  of  the  clexgy  and  the  nonconforming 

,  ministers  remain,  171;  ureat  Fire  of,  178,  et  teq.;  accounts  of,  by  Pepji 
and  £vel>'n,  179, 180  :  by  Baxter,  181 ;  estimatedloes  occasioned  by,  183 ;  Wren'i 
plan  for  rebuilding  toe  city  185 ;  panic  of,  on  the  DuU:h  burning  the  Kngltsh  shipa 
h\  the  Med  way,  193 ;  cut  off  from  their  supply  of  coal  bv  the  Dutch  fieet.  194 ; 
panic  of  the  inhabitants  at  the  revelations  of  Oates's  Popish  Plot  in  167l^,  239 ; 
oxcitement  in,  on  theoccasion  of  the  Court  mancsuvrlng  to  cause  Dudley  I^orth 
to  be  appointed  sheri it,  27b ;  aytM)  wvrranto  against  the  city  Dor  misdemeanors, 

.  which  submits  to  conditionst  282  ;  monastic  establisliments  opened  iu  1686, 3d0 ; 
great  rejoicings  lii,  on  the  aoquittal  of  tha  seven  bishops  in  1687, 365 ;  riuls  in, 

.  ou  .Tames  II.,  quitting  Whitehall,  371 ;  influence  of  the  large  populAtiou  of, 
upon  iiffricuJture,  419  ;  population  in  1688  and  1801,  426 ;  vessels  belonging  to  the 
port  of,  in  1702. 427 ;  extcnislve  commerce  of,  at  the  commencement  of  tne  IKih 
centorv',  427 ;  tae  varloits  trading  companies  of,  429 ;  the  banking  system  com- 
meuoed  in,  Ump  Charles  11.^  429  ;  mania  for  companies  In,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  IBtU  centurv,  431 ;  lotteries,  431 ;  the  tradesmen  of,  f n  queen  Anne'ti  rclgn, 
433 ;  the  rebuihUng  of,  bv  sir  C.  Wren  after  the  fire,  434;  the  progress  of  the 
fashionable  world  of ,  to  the  west,  434,  435;  its  streets;  their  state,  passengen 
and  police,  4a\  436 ;  desire  of  nobility  and  gentry  to  gather  in,  449;  the  manners 
and  customs  of,  as  infitienced  by  this  desire,  449 ;  large  amount  of  pauperism  in, 
ttmp.  queen  Anne,  463  ;  club  life  of,  v.  310, 311 :  Wren's  improvements  in,  336 ; 
8t.  Paul's  cathedral,  336, 33H ;  the  parbih  churches  of.  built  by  Wren.  338,  339 ; 
street  Ufe  of,  Um^,  An^ie  imdGeorge  1.,  36^353;  the  JUmdoners  prepare  to.^* 
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slst  the  Klglilandera,  174S»  IS^a ;  publlo  fecTlnfl|  In,  during'  iUxe  rpbellion,  53S 
preyalence  of  robberies,  anil  scarcity  of  police  in,  temp.  Georee  II..  5»l ;  riots; 
of  Spitalflelda  weaverH  in  1765.  Ti.  88 :  the  Wilkite  mob,  1768, 104 ;  riots  among 
the  sailors  luid  coal  hearers,  104  ;  midress  and  remonstrance  of  the  city  <n, 
den)ing  the  legality  of  tlie  pariiament,  1'^,  133 :  contests  between  the 
house  of  connuons  and  tlie  corporation  of,  131 ;  address  and  remonstranec 
of  the  city  of.  totlie  king,  denoiincfur'  the  government  measnres  respecting 
America,  1(18;  monument  I.)  memory  of  W.  Pitt,  earl  of  Cha.haro,  eroctea  in  the 
Unidhall  by  the  corporation  of,  211 ;  Gordon  riot;*  in  17H0.  228 ;  supply  of 
animal  food  for,  from  Essex,  305 ;  butter  and  ducks  from  Buck?.  306 ;  sale  of 
catUe  and  sheep  at  Sinttlitield  in  1732, 1770  and  1839, 310 ;  eating,  eofree  and  chop- 
houses;  an<t  otKer  public  refreshment  places  in.  396,  398  ;  Ilfehbarv  bam ;  the 
Devil  tarem  ;  tUp  Mitre  ;  Uie  White  conduit  house ;  the  oTobe ;  'Garraway'a 
and  Wlilte'8»3:>7;  the  Chapter  eofTeo-house,  398;  Kanelagh  ganiens  opened, 
1742,  398;  the  company  at  iho  Kanelagh  and  Vauxli«ll  giurdens,  398,  400;  the 
Pantheon  opei»e<l,  1772,  3ir!);  club-life  and  gamliling  in :  Almacks,  Boo«Ue's, 
White's,  &c«,40n„406  ;the  citizens  ami  tradesmen  of ;  their  gluttony  and  Ignor- 
ance, 416  ;  manners  and  rlmract«rs  of  the  lower  orders,  417,  418  ;  rabbles  and 
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dom,  1808, 184 ;-  tl>e  corporation  of,  opposes  the  renewal  of  the  Income  tax  m 
1816,  423  ;  ItH  crime  encouraged  by  its  police  :  extensive  prevalence  of  crime 
and  vice.  4M9 ;  state  of,  before  and  after  the  passins  of  the  Westminster  Partn^ 
and  Lighting  Act  in  1762, 4rlO  ;  the  introduction  of  gas  in  Pall  Mallin  1807  con* 
rideraldv  innneuced  the  prevention  of  crime,440  ;  mendicity,  yagrancy,  and 
destitiitfon  in,  440-442  ;  evils  produced  by  the  law  of  settlement,  441,442  ; 
Inquiry  into  the  state  of  cilucation  of  the  poorer  classes  of,  444  ;  saving  banks 
in,  445,  440 ;  the  Hampden  Club  of,  451  ;  the  Speneeans,  452 ;  ^e  meet- 
ing in  the  SpA  fields,  and  tho  riot  in  the  city,  which  latter  Is  put  down 
by  the  Mayor,  453-4^5 ;  architecture  and  architects  of.  029-639 ;  Waterloo 
bridge  commence<l  1811,  completed  1817 ;  built  by  Kennle ;  Southward 
and  Vauxhnl)  bridges.  538-539  ;  docks  of,  and  London  bridge  built  by  Rtai- 
nie,  539 ;  the  sculpture  of,  630-^2  ;  the  Townley,  Phlgaleian,  and  Elgbi 
marbles,  541.  542  ;  enthusiaMtIc  sympathy  of  Its  mechanics  with  queen  Caroline, 
664.566;  nieccanlcs  Institution  of,  InangnratedbyDr.  Birkbeck,  1823 ;  uniTerslly 
of,  or>ene<i,  1828,  vlii.  20,  21  ;  dread  of  the  proposed  new  police  for,  1828,  22,23  : 
Increased  representation  of,  efTci'ted  by  the  lieform  Act  of  1^92-;  condition  of 
the  four  new  boroughs— Marylcbone,  Finsbnry,  the  Tower  Hamlets,  and  I«m- 
beth,  115, 110 ;  population  and  houses  in,  1841,  208,210  ;  supply  of  food  to,  210- 
214  ;  ranltary  of  its  labouring  classes,  214,218  ;  evils  arising  from  iutermeutln, 
218  ;  Walker's  usefulness  in  reclaiming  the  Devil's  Acre,  224. 

London  bridge,  buildins  of,  in  1209,  1. 376  ;  new  bridge,  vil.  639. 

London  Gazette,  establishment  of,  by  Sir  Rodger  L'£strange,  In  1065,  Iv.  170. 

Lt>ndonderry,  siege  of,  and  gallant  defence  by  Walker  and  Baker,  1689,  Iv.  471, 
478 ;  Invested  April  20, 479  ;  miseries,  starvation,  and  agonlxing  despair  en- 
dured by  the  besieged,  480  ;  the  relief,  482  ;  the  siege  Is  nosed,  Aug.  1, 482. 

Ix)ndonderry,  marquis  of.    Bee  Castlereagh,  lord. 

I^ndonderry.  marquis  of,  anger  of,  in  parliament,  1831,  vili.  79 ;  being  eonsldered 
incompetent  to  act  as  ambastMKlor  to  Itussia  he  declines  the  post,  1835, 173. 

Long  parliament,  the  meeting  of,  on  Nov.  3, 1040,  Hi.  382, 383,  387  ;  its  character, 
484  ;  opened  by  Charles  I.,  388  ;  Lenthall  chosen  speaker,  389  ;  votes  tlie  re- 
lease of  the  persons  imprisoned  by  the  Star  Chamber,  389 :  Pym's  speech  In, 
Impeachhi^  Strafford,  390  ;  Strafford  and  ijKixd  impeaehea  by,  991  ;  Finch, 
Wlndebank,  and  the  Ship-Money  Judges  Impeached  by,  392  ;  orders  Issued  by, 
for  destro>'h>ff  cruel fixeit,  images,  saperstitlous  pictures,  &c.,  393  ;  a  bill  of  at- 
tainder passed  against  Strafford,  404  ;  act  passed  against  the  taitimely  ad- 
journing or  dissolving  of  the  parliament  without  its  own  consent,  406 ;  it  pro- 
ceeds in  its  reforms,  and  abolishes  the  Star^^lmmber  Court,  the  Conrt  of  High 
Commission,  and  other  arbitrary  courts,  410 ;  act  for  the  pacification  of  Scotland 
passed,  410  :  the  Irish  InKurrection  of  1041  break  out,  413  ;  requested  by  the  king 
to  taken  measures  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  413  ;  debate  on  the  Re- 
iDonstrance,  and  Its  adoption.  416;  formation  of  rartiesfor  the  approaching 
struggle,  419  ;  the  earls  of  Holland,  Ijcicester,  and  Kssex,  join  tlie  parliamen- 
tary party,  419  :  the  Remonstrance  presented  to  the  king,  419  ;  popular  tuimilta. 
Increase  of  petitioning,  and  cry  against  the  bidiops.  421  ;  rise  of  the  terms  of 
Roundhead  and  Cavalier,  422  ;  twelve  bishops  protesf  s^nst  the  force  used 
towards  them,  and  are  committed  to  the  Tower  for  treason,  423  ;  the  qnestiou 
of  the  militia  ordere<l  to  be  taken  faito  comdderation,  on  Jan.  S,  1642, 425 :  the 
eUdms  of  the  Commons  an  Inrasioii  otf  the  rights  ctf  the  Cxowa,  4S5 ;  the  King 
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attempts  to  seize  the  five  members,  Pym,  IIolUs,  IT.ampilen,  Ilaslerig,  and 
Strode,  on  Jan.  3, 426  ;  sir  R.  Verney's  account  of  tlie  proceeding's  on  the  occa- 
sion, 428  ;  them.'nibers  retire  to  the  city,  and  the  kinp;  demands' them  at  Guild- 
hall, 43.)  ;  Ihey  nre  brought  back  In  triumph  to  the  Hou^,  4  .\ ;  the  governors 
of  Porls:nouili  aud  Hull,  are  directed  by  ordinance  to  hold  those  places  for 
**  the  king  and  narlliment,'*4.T2  ;  thcblirfor  excluding  bishom  from  the  House 
of  Lorilsn^re?d  to,  and  the  Militia  bill  refused,  by  the  King,  41)2  ;  the  House  ai>- 
proves  ot  Ilotbam  having  refused  the  kinf?  cntriince  into  lIuU,  433 ;  the  leaders 
prepare  for  war.  but  sond  pro  >osilio:is  to  the  king  at  York,  131  :  the  king  sets 
up  his  stamlard  at  N<4tin'tba:n,  4  :o  ;  attempts  to  negotiate,  452  ;  but  his  prupo 
sitions  are  rejected,  4.>2  ;  1  sues  a  docla.-allou  of  war,  and  Essex  marches  from 
London,  '55  ;  sends  proposals  to  Clmrloi*.  after  the  b  it:  le  of  Edgchill,  to  negotiate, 
462  ;  sends  cnmmiitsionors  to  Charl  s  at  Oxford,  in  March,  1G43  ;  to  negotiate 
for  peace,  46 » ;  establishes  a  Great  Seal,  and  provides  for  the  due  administra^ 
tion  of  Justice,  470 :  Kdmmul  Waller's  plot  against,  472 ;  "Waller's  arrest, 
and  execiition  of  Challoner  and  Toinklns,  472 ;  negotiations  of,  for  an  al- 
liance with  Scotland.  485 ;  Its  members  swenr  to  the  **  solemn  League 
and  (^)venant,"  4^G;  conformity  lo  Presbyterianism  enforced  by,  488  :  re- 
solves to  fill  up  the  y.ic:incie.4  in  the  House,  and  increased  strength  of 
the  Independents  in  consequence,  .010;  receives  overtures  of  i)acitication 
from  the  king,  and  rejects  them,  518  ;  negotiation  with  tho  Scots  for  tlie 
surrender  of  the  king.  fi'iC  ;  state  of  parties  ni,  T/ZCt ;  the  treaty  concluded,  and 
the  king  surrended,  52S  ;  end  of  the  llrst  Civil  War.  .■:2n  •  struggle  of  the 
Pres'oyteriau  members  to  repress  tha  Independents,  who  aro  st.-on^  in  the 
army,  and  are  headed  by  Cromwell.  1x12  ;  vote  passed  for  disbandin.';  the  &rioy, 
634  ;  petition  against,  mvsented  by  the  oHlceiv,  C3l ;  proceedings  of  Adjuta- 
tors,  533  ;  private  resolution  of  tlio  mjmbers  of,  to  an-est  Cromwell,  537  ;  tlie 
army  removes  the  king  from  Holmby,  5''7  ;  tlio  army  a(.lvances  to  London  and 
demands  the  impeachment  of  eleven  of  tho  Presbyterian  nicmber.4.  CSS  ;  they 
xrithdraw,  and  tlie  House  votes  the  adf»ptiou  of  the  anuv's  proceedings,  638  ; 
tamul.s  in  l^ndon,  and  the  mo'.»  forces  the  House  to  rescind  a  vote  passed  ou 
the  day  before,  5U ;  Uie  speaker  ami  many  of  the  m  mbcrs  proceed  to  the 
army,  and  the  Presbyt^rlxn  iiarty  resumes  Its  predominance,  514  ;  Fairfax  and 
the  army  resiore  the  8i)eakcr  and  the  Iiulcpendent  membsra,  515  ;  declares 

*  " "         "    '       >eopJe  ag:dnst, 

Kemonstrance 

puigeci  by  Colonel  Pride,  57C  ;  ordinance  fbr  the  King's  trial,  570  ;  tho  High 
Court  of  Justice  appointed,  579 ;  the  king  sentenced  to  death,  583  ;  issues  a 


royalists,  duke  of  Hamilton,  earl  of  Holland,  and  lord  Capul.  531, 592  ;  public 
indignation  occasioned  by,  592  ;  the  Levellera  are  suppressed,  503  ;  atliauks- 
giving  dav  appointed  on  account  of  the  suppression  of  tlie  Levellers,  594  ;  trial 
of  John  Xllburne,  5r.5  ;  appoints  Cro  nwell  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  597  ; 
Itupert  driven  fnmi  the  Irish  coast,  Gffi2  ;  Cromwell  honouvably  recel/ed  by, 
on  his  return  from  Ireland,  CIO  ;  prepares  forces  for  a  war  with  Scotland,  611  ; 
Cromwell  constituted  general  by-actof,  Cll  ;  despatch  of  Cromwell  to,  an- 
nouncing the  victory  of  Dunbar,' CI  1 ;  gives  Cromwell  lib  srty  to  return  home, 
G16  ;  letter  of  Cromwell  to,  a:iuoanilue  the  Invasion  of  England,  C17  ;  defeat  of 
the  royalist  army  at  Won-estor,  Gl:),  OJO  ;  Charles  and  hisa.lhercnts  dodared 
rebels  andtrsdtoi-s  to  tho  co.: : in. >-.i wealth,  G20  ;  courts  martial  h.ld  upon  nine 

Erisoiiers  tftken  at  Worceste  -,  a.ul  three  c:xocuted,  of  whom  one  wa.-«  the  earl  of 
►erby,  C20  ;  reward  of  1090/.  olTorcd  by,  to  any  one  who  would  capture  Charles 


united  provinces.  18 ;  Kavi^ation  Act  passed,  18  ;  war  de-larcd  against  the 
Butch,  19  ;  general  thanksgiving  ap:M)inted  ou  account  of  the  successes  of 
Blak'j  over  Van  Tromp,  24  ;  petition  of  the  army  to,  25  ;  the  question  of  future 
parliamentary  representation,  27  ;  dl  solution  of.  'M  ;  pabllc  ouinlou  ou 
dissolutions  of,  30 ;  restored  under  the  name  of  "the  ltunip,"109;  re-' 
solves  that  the  military  shall  be  under  the  civil  i)o<.  er,  110;  discussions 
as  to  form  of  government,  110  ;  royalbt  insurreition  brt'iiks  out,  113  ;  coun- 
cil of  ofUcers,  113;  committee  of  safety,  113;  th-j>  iliament  Is  ejected, 
113;  U  restored  bv  the  council  of  ofllcers.  Ill :  disaT.cti(»n  otMiQ  city  to- 
warasit,  118  ;  Monk  employed  to  quell  the  disaffection.  118  ;  burning  of  the 
Rump  in  Jan.  1G60, 119  ;  tho  secluded  members  are  restored  by  MonlTs  Inteo^ 
rentum,  120  ;  renewal  of  the  Presbyterian'  measures  ou  their  restoration,  122  { 
flBAldiMOlution  of,  on  March  16, 1060, 122. 
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l^oTiTr!Tm:'>,  William,  ftnpolnted  cha»irellor  of  England  by  Pichcrd.  is  danowKl 
])v  luiiirc  John,  in  ItlMt,  1.  o49  ;  retiroH  to  Flanders,  and  writes  to  rjcliard, 
;; .!». 

I  on  :v.v  ln!;(»?i  bv  tho  Prussians.  Aug.  22,  1701?,  vi.  J342,  WD. 

l.o  onifz,  bull  »  of,  <Vt.  I,  17."»(J,  vi.  ID. 

1.0  t-riwj,  muliitudinosity  of,  temp,  William  III.,  iv.  431,  689  ;  suppressed  ICCS, 

J,o,idon,  earl  of,  commands  tlie  British  troops  In  America,  vl.  22  ;  shrinks  from 
attai'lilng  Louisbourg,  36 ;  censured  and  recalled,  40;  surprises  Frederick  in 
bis  camp,  41. 

l.o.i:hl)orouf;li,  A.Wedderbnm,  lord,  Rolicitor-jreiieral.  1?71  ;  reproves  Fox's  c:-- 
jircuslon  <»t  "  crimin.il:,"  vl.  1:JC ;  insults  FranUlin,  157  ;  attorney-jjcneral  ;  Lis 
opiMlon  ojj  thc'tinplovment  of  the  military  in  supprcssinjj  riots,  '1,1  ;  Minpoit* 
Fox's  Libel  bill,  17;>J.'r)2'>  :  atterapt8  to  pro-note  a  union  betwc  -n  Fox  and  Titt, 
hoping  thereby  to  obtain  tho  lorcl  chancellorship,  5G:)  ;  his  fur'.her  infri.TUt'j-  for 
tlu*  Hi!ue  objoi't  are  Burcossful  ;  ho  obtaiiis  t'lo  great  s^al,  .Jan.  28,  IT.'.i.  Tt'A  ; 
hi.«  '♦  Traitorous  ( 'orrespondonoc"  bill  passed  in  a  modiiicd  form,  ^;.l  :  hisi  » 
travar:a:it  i;b»n  of  tho  Bn<co8s  of  the  IJri'Jph  arms  in  ]Ioll:uid,I>50  ;  pri'.icijuil  a<I- 
viser  of  tho  trifil  ■  of  Hanly  and  other-.  ;  anecdote  of  < Icor/e  III.  and,  vii.  3  ; 
hi«  opiiio:i  o!j  tho  order  forbidding  the  liank  to  pay  Iji  Vas!i,  73,  71;  oi»e  of 
**  tho  ki?>g'»  fri  >-ids,"  ir.j  ;  opposrs  tho  cou'-es  ions  to  Catholics,  153;  re.-igns 
hirt  «'h  incollo  shin,  isol,  1"^  ;  lord  chancellor,  17;  -,  GL'f). 

Lo  lis,  prince,  of  Haden,  co:nman<l8  the  alii. tl  annies  in  1704,  altemately  "with 
Marlbo "ouijh,  1''5  ;  aids  him  i'l  gaini:iir  tlie  bat  :1c  cf  the  Schellenberg  of  IX»r«- 
xvi-rt,  .July  2, 1:!7  ;  dertpatchc<l  by  Marlborou-  h  to  carry  on  the  siege  of  Ingold' 
sladt,  no';  co:)ductr*  tho  slof^o  of  Landau,  whlL-h  capitulates  in  Dec.  1 18. 

l^o'ilH  of  l-'Vanco  oflfcred  th  •  crown  of  En.'^laud,  in  1215,1.  301  ;  a.Tives  in  England, 
and  receives  tho  homa-T'^i  of  the  baroi^s  in  London,  302  ;  s-jspectcd  treachery, 
and  dccllno  of  tho  popularity  of,  302  ;  his  forces  are  defeat ed  at  Lincoln  by  tH© 
carl  of  Pembroke,  3  5  ;  and  a  ilect  vrith  reinforcements  destroyed  nearlloyer, 
W» ;  mnkes  a  tr-.atj*  Avilh  Ilennr  IIL.  ind  'withdraws,  396. 

Ix>ais,  XL,  of  France,  meets  I'dward  IV.,  and  cajoles  him  into  a  disgraceful 
tr.'utv,  ii.48  ;  breaks  off  the  conti*aet  for  llie  marriage  of  the  dauphin  with  Kd- 
wanrs  daughter,  155. 

Lo-.iis  XIV.  ;  extent  of  Ids  aid  to  ICing  James,  16'0,  Iv.  609  ;  recclro*  James* 

fn-oject  of  invading  England,  with  coldness,  51G  :  ^^'  power  and  kingdom,  fl25  ; 
lirnself,  not  the  French,  the  re:il  enemy  of  England,  Si:6  ;  besic(:cs  Moiis 
and  comT'cls  it  to  surrender,  G32 ;  on  the  death  of  his  minister  LoL.\ois  he 
offers  hi Vas-istance  to  James  in  invading  England,  560  ;  conducts  the  siege  of 
Kamur,  r*G3  ;  which  surrenders  to  him,  566  ;  his  position  and  opinions  578  ;  the 
routine  of  his  day.  670  ;  prepares  for  a  campaigii,  16U3,  680  ;  suddenly  h  avea 
his  anuy  and  returns  to  Versailles,  580  ;  promises  to  aid  James  in  uivadiisg 
En  ^land,  if  the  Jacobites  lise,  v.25;  negotiates  for  peace  with  William  III., 
1697,  30  ;  the  treaty  of  Ryswlck  is  concluded,  40  ;  his  reception  of  the  Eiiglh4i 
ambaasador,  Portland,  160^,  51  ;  sends  coujit  Tallard  as  his  ambassador  at  the 
court  of  William.  51  ;  William*s  dread  of  Spain  and  the  Indies  being  acquired 
by,  72  :  seizes  the  Spanish  crown  for  his  grandson  William  in  opposition  toiho 
terms  of  the  two  partition  treaties,  77  ;  j'uspected  of  bribing  the  English,  80  ; 
his  ostentatious  extravagance  and  that  of  his  court  bring  about  the  povertv  of 
the  nation,  86 :  his  policy,  87  ;  attemutn  to  influence  Charleji  of  Spain  to  plat  e 
the  succession  in  the  Bourbon  family,  01  :  he  accepts  the  will  m  Charles,  » ; 
his  crandson  succeeds  to  the  Spanish  dominions,  93 ;  on  the  death  of  James  11.. 
in  1701,  he  proclaims  his  son  the  prince  of  Wales,  as  James  III.,  king  of  tiii'- 
land,  103  ;  concejitrates  the  militarv  of  France  upon  Germany.  133  ;  reoeivt-s 
news  of  the  defeat  of  his  armies  at  Ifilenheim,  14G  ;  feels  his  losses  In  the  I  ow 
Cotintries  ;  invited  to  invade  S<-otland.  174  ;  prido  ronsed  by  !S'.arll>orongh's  de>- 
mauil-t  :  his  exaniple,  and  appeal  to  Ids  subjocts.  f.ros  the  ppirit  of  the  natit-n. 
212;  un^uish  at  the  exhausted  state  of  the  kint^dom  and  inability  to  oMsin 
eace.  231 :  secretly  promotes  the  election  of  Charles  of  Austria  to  the  German 
mplre.  lYIl,  2.50  ;  makes  viscount  Bolincbroke  a  present  of  a  ring  worth  4ni«'. 
durini!  his  embassage  at  Paris,  1713, 273 ;  nis  concessions  in  the  peace  of  Utreiht. 
27  « ;  die<l  Sept.  1.  171.5,  ?m. 
Louis  XV*.,  of  France,  is  declared  ot  aio  ;  takes  upon  himself  the  government  of 
France ;  appoints  duke  do  Bonrboti  his  minister,  v  425  ;  refuses  to  marry  tl  e 
infanta  of  Spain  to  whom  he  w.as  betrothed,  425:  loins  his  anny  at  P*on- 
tenov,  1745  ;  urged  to  retire  from  the  battle  by  marshal  Saxe,  b«'t  he  spirit e«lly 
r  -mains  to  see  the  battle  ont,  495 ;  8i*nds  an  army  to  invade  Brabant,  174"'; 
present  at  Tile  battle  of  I^aufTeld.  568:  sensitiveness*  to  Frederick  U)e  Oivat's 
ritUcule,  vi.  17.  ?.S ;  sides  with  Maria  Theresa  in  the  Seveu  Ye-in**  war,  1736, 18; 
his  uervousuess  caused  by  «u  attempt  on  his  life  by  Dauiieits,  1757  ;  misezy  ol 
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the  oonntty  ttad  extrtTtganoe  of  tlio  court,  59 ;  died,  May  10, 17T4, 160 ;  reigned 
1715-1774,  603. 

Loais  XVl.  quarrels  with  his  parliament,  tI.  471 ;  attends  the  nidetiiij;  of  the 
Btaten-geueral,  1TH9,  474-473 ;  his  views  on  tbe  union  of  the  three  orders, 
477  ;  a;'rees  to  the  formation  of  the  national  assembly,  477 ;  refuises  to  with- 
draw tno  troops  stationed  between  Paris  and  Versailles,  478:  yield's  tn  Itis 
peoplVd  demands,  4^2;  levived  loyalty  of  the  national  Ku:ira  towards,  48(t; 
nia  audidiioe  with  the  Parisian  women,  4H7 ;  besieged  in  the  \'ei-sailles 
palaee  by  tlie  mob,  488-48);  himielf  and  family  removed  to  Paris,  488;  his 
speech  at*  tie  sitting  of  the  national  assembly,  Feb,  4,  HUO,  404 ;  attends  the 
federation  fite,  4ii9-.>JJ  ;  his  deposition  demanded  by  the  mob,  511;  himself 
and  faiidly  vis(ilantlv  watched ;  he  escapes  witli  It  from  Paris,  July  21, 1791, 
611-612;  i<  caotured  at  Varennes,  and  conductetl  back  to  Paris.  514-516; 
the  people's  habre<l  of  royalty,  MS ;  the  fomuition  of  the  legislative  assembly 
agreed  to  by,  517  ;  contldjnce  in,  revived,  620  ;  desi:^ee  emigrantr*  to  disarm*; 
applies  his  veto  to  th')  decrees  against  the  emigrants,  521 ;  oppo.ied  to  declaring 

.  war  with  Austria;  his  powers  us  king,  532;  insulted  by  Roland  whom  ho  dis- 
misses ;  afreet*  tc  the  fornuiticm  of  a  camp  near  Pari',  but  not  to  the  deixirtn- 
tion  of  p  iest^  5ti  ;  his  Aminess  in  the  interview  with  the  insurrectionists  of 
June,  1792,  5V> ;  his  deiMsittoii  a'^alndemandtl.  530  ;  Idockadeil  In  th^Tuilerics 
by  tha  m  >b ;  pia<^es  himself  and  family  under  the  assembly's  protection,  630  ; 
removal  of  the  royal  family  to  the  Tem'tde,  541 :  all  the  niembera  of  which  are 
there  h:ir.Hh1y  treated.  866-6'*7  ;  he  is  Impeached  at  the  bar  of  the  convcnti«ni, 
00ft;  anxiety  for  his  hite  shown  in  tiie  British  parliament.  658  ;  his  trial,  667^ 
56»;  coiidentnation,  r^O;  and  execution,  Jan.  21,  1793,670;  procee<lings  of  the 
British  parliament,  670. 

L^ols  XVII.,  of  Prance,  presented  to  the  people  at  the  federation  f§te,  1700,  ti. 
409;  unharmed  by  the  people  at  the  opera,  510 ;  present  at  Louis  XVI.*s  Inter- 
view with  th  J  iusnrrectionists  of  June  20,  1792.  B3' ;  imprisoned  in  the  Temple, 
Aug.  17t)2,  6'ys ;  death  of.  In  the  Temple,  Paris,  June  8, 1706 ;  shameful  treat- 
m»m  of,  vii.  58 

Louis  XVIII.,  of  France,  enters  Paris,  May  3,  1814,  vii.  366;  reception  of,  on  his 
entry  into  liondon,  367  ;  retrospect  of  his  restoration,  386-39r> ;  promulgation  of 
the  coiistilutional  charter,  ;?K6.  .186 :  it<  provisions,  386,  386;  partly  his  own 
work,  3M6  ;  d(S<*<»ntent  shown  under  his  government,  RK7-S89 ;  deserted  bv  mar' 
shal  Ney.  dissolves  the  chamberrt  and  removes  his  court  from  Paris  to  Ghent. 
892;  pUDUo  entry  in^)  Pari^,  July  8,  1815,409;  execution  of  Labe<loy^re  and 
xnai-Hbal  Ney.  41G ;  evacuation  of  Prance  by  the  allied  troops,  l^ig  4gi ;  declares 
war  a{;aiiist  Spain,  1S2 ',  682  ;  the  campai'^n  ;  occupation  of  Madrid  and  over- 
throw of  Hpain,  681 ;  death  of,  Sept.  6«  1824 ;  his  go«>d  sense  preserves  his  hlns' 
dom  from  uouvulsions,  vili.  41,  42;  anecdote  of,  44;  reigned  from  1814  to  1821, 
vii.  616  ;  viil.  6S. 

Louis  Philippe  (France)  present  at  the  battle  of  Valmy,  179*2.  vi.  649 :  and  at  that 
of  Jemappes,  1792,  .'61  ;  appointed  lieutenant-general  of  France.  1830,  viii.  62  ; 
opens  the  legislative  session  ;  accepts  tlie  throne  of  France,  Au^.  9,  53 ;  his 
daughter  married  to  king  I^eopold  of  Belgium,  1832:  death  of  the  duke  of 
Roiohstadt,  194,  196,  his  government  and  frequent  cnangf^s  of  ministry ;  at- 
tempts to  assassinate  him  by  Fleschl  (18-35),  AUbaud  and  Meunler  (1836\  lOS, 
196 ;  his  fears  of  Louis  Napoleon,  196,  197 ;  the  king's  perplexity  caused  by 
I/O  ds  Napoleon's  enterprise  at  Strasbourg,  197,  198 ;  the  king  sends  him  to 
America ;  compels  hl:i  extradition  from  Switzerland.  197, 198 ;  his  visit  to  the 
Queen,  376 ;  his  Spanish  marriage  plsns,  417 ;  doubts  as  to  his  friendliness 
towards  England.  417,  41» :  his  abdication  418-420  ;  stormed  in  his  palace  by 
the  mob,  and  compelled  to  tlv.  421. 

Louisbotirg  t-apitulates  to  the  British,  1768,  vi.  40. 

Loav;)in  given  up  to  Marlborouijh,  1706,  v.  174-175. 

L'Ottverture,  Tonssaint^  accomplishes  the  freedom  of  the  St.  Domingo  slaves; 
comm.'iuder  in-chief  of  their  arndes,  1796,  vii.  176,  170 ;  president  and  governor 
for  life,  IM)i ;  Bo'.mMort^)  sends  an  expedition  against  him.  176  ;  resists,  bat  is 
conip^ll'd  to  submit  ;  arrested  and  iinpri.'«one(l ;  died  April  27,  I8t^3,  I7fi. 

Louvois.  chi«f  minister  of  France  ;  suspected  to  have  been  poliioned,  1792,  Iv. 
660;  favours  THimont's  plot  against  Willia'n  III.,  6C8. 

Lovac,  Simon  Fra-er,  lord,  takes  possession  of  Inverness  for  government,  ▼.  .376 ; 
his  perfidy  and  wavering  comluct  during  the  rel>ellion  of  1747,  r»48  ;  he  is  im- 
peached bv  the  House  of  Commons.  Dec.  1741; ;  trial  of,  662  ;  and  death,  r)63. 

Lowe,  sir  Hn«isoiL.  goveriu>r  of  St.  Helena ;  complained  of  as  being  harsh  to 
Napoleon,  vii.  .'574. 

Lowiek  trie<l  for  conspiring  against  William  III. ;  and  executed,  v.  32. 

Lowry,  his  engraving  machiuo,  vii.  RRO. 

Lueeriie,  prince  de.  present  at  Cornwallls's  wrrrender,  vi.  253. 

Lucius,  or  Lever  Maur,  "  who  reigned  in  Britain,  a.  d.  180,"  donbtfal  stateniMit 
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of  Us  baiinf  become  m  Christiaa  under  popeEleutheiiwi,  and  hftTing  IwlU  Uie 
chapel  in  Dover  Castle,  1.  63. 

Laddbm  acUve  la  1812,  tU.  323 ;  In  1816,  433 ;  in  1817, 453 ;  In  1630,  vUL  S5 ;  and 
in  1831,  01. 

Ludlam,  Isaac,  executed  for  iaisarrectioniug.  vli,  462. 

Ludlow,  Edmund,  parliament  wishes  to  apprehend  him,  1689,  on  hearing  of  his 
being  ill  London  ;  ho  relurned  to  Vcvay,  iv.  498. 

Landy  apiiointcd  governor  of  Londonderry  by  WilUam,  iv.  477  ;  but  beiue  sus- 
pected of  an  intention  to  s  rrender  he  is  turned  out  by  the  townspeople,  478w 

LunevlUo.  peace  of  ;  preliniinaiies  ^iglled  July  28, 1800,  viL  149 ;  and  completed 
on  Feb.  0,  1801,  150, 170. 

Luther,  Martin,  denouncement  of  the  sale  of  indulgendes  by,  ii.  263 ;  attends 
the  Diet  at  Worms,  277;  intrepid  beliaviour  of ,  before  the  Diet,  278;  Henzy 
VlIL  writes  a  book  a:;ainMt,  27H;  Luther's  works  burnt  at  Paul's  Cross,  279; 
spread  of  the  doctrines  of,  in  ( jermany,  295. 

Luttrell.  col.,  his  motion  against  WilkcM,  vi.  106 ;  opposes  Wilkes  an  a  candidate 
for  Middlesex ;  defeated ;  but  is  declared  to  be  the  legal  repieseutaUve,  170BL 
106. 

Luttrell,  Temple,  proposes  n  measui-e  for  mauidng  the  navy,  1777,  vl.  196. 

LUt^n,  battle  of.  May  2, 1M3,  vii.  345. 

Luxemburg,  French  general^  gains  (be  battle  of  Fleurus,  1690,  It.  685;  helpa 
Louis  in  besieging  Namur,  Mi;  defeats  William  III.  at  Steinkirk,  666;  eai&- 
paign  of  1093.  TitfO,  et  eccj, ;  again  defeats  William  at  Landen.  680,  662. 

Lyndnurst,  J. ».  Copley,  lord ;  advocates  tlie  allowance  of  counsel  to  prieonera, 
▼.  127;  sergeant;  Watnon's  counsel,  1817,  vii.  455;  lord  chancellor.  1827.611, 
618  ;  resigned  18,3u,  viii.  Gi ;  moves  tliat  the  disfrancbisins  clauses  of  theRe^onn 
bill  be  postponed,  ir2;  negotiates  for  the  formation  ox  a  mtnitttry  wilUng  to 
carry  out  an  extensive  pailiamentary  reform,  1832,  106 ;  hiB  temporary  gorem- 
ment  with  th  j  duke  of  Wellington,  1835, 160  :  lord  chancellor  in  tiie  Peel  min- 
istry, 171 ;  opposes  the  Municipal  Reform  bill,  182 ;  his  boetile  speech  against 
the  Melbourne  government,  18:46,  185,  186 ;  approves  of  the  bill  for  allowing 
counsel  to  prisoners.  180-190. 

Lyndaay,  Patrick,  M.P,  for  Edinburgh  ;  his  speech  on  the  Porteous  riots,  t.  465; 
evidence  of,  on  these  riots,  458-450. 

Lyon,  siege  of,  by.  and  surrender  to,  the  Jacobins,  1793,  vii.  17-18 ;  massacre  of 
the  Jiyonnesc,  18-19. 

Lyttelton,  sir  George,  opposes  the  conventipn  with  Spain,  t.  472;  speaks  against 
an  amendment  of  tho  address  for  preventing  parliamentary  corruption,  519; 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  1755,  139- 

Lyttleton,  Thomas,  lord.  Ids  claims  to  the  authorship  of  Junius's  Letters,  vi.  111. 
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Maas,  Dirk,  a  Dutch  battle  painter,  v.  349. 

Macarthy,  viscount  Mo jntcashel ;  commands  a  force  adyancing  against  Ennia- 
killen ;  defeated  1689,  iv.  4ti2. 

Macaulay,  lord,  low  estimate  of  ancient  Britain  by,  i.  16  ;  his  remarks  on  PitVs, 
policy  hi  1703,  vii.  26 ;  M.P.  for  Calne,  1S30 ;  his  first  speech  in  parliament, 
viii.  40  ;  speaks  in  favour  of  refoi-m,  75,  76,  81 ;  dangers  feared  by,  on  the  re- 
jection of  the  Hcfonn  bill,  104;  M.P.  for  Edinburgh ;  his  speech  on  disloyal 
Tories.  2"i2  ;  his  inflnejice  in  causing  tho  rejection  of  serieiuit  Talfourd's  copy- 
right bill,  ^)3  ;  his  plan,  304,  noo ;  eloquence  and  powerful  memory  evinced  by, 
as  Ouizot's  c'u-trmie  in  Westminster  Abbey,  312  ;  his  mode  of  treating  historv, 
312;  his  estimate  of  Uallam's  '*  Coustitutioiml  History,"  314 ;  his  speech  on 
"the  people's  charter"  presented  by  Duncombe,  312. 

MacCalluni  Mlior     Sec  Argyle,  J.  Campbell,  duke  of. 

Maccleslield,  Thomas  Parker,  onrl  of,  lord  chancellor,  impeached,  1725,  for  mal- 
versation in  that  office  ;  he  is  found  guilty,  excluded  from  his  office,  and  tineil 
30,000/.,  V.  421 ;  helps  Chesterfield  in  carrying  the  bill  for  reforming  the  calau- 
dar  through  the  l^^rds,  1751.  578. 

MacDonald  of  Boisdale,  advises  Charles  Stuart  to  forego  his  insuxrection  designs, 
1746,  V.  504. 

MacDonald  of  Glenooe.    See  Glencoe. 

I^acdonald  of  Keppooli,  raises  his  clan,  and  joins  Dundee  in  defeating  Mackay  at 
Killiocrankie,  iv.  490;  letters  of  tire  and  sword  issued  against  555;  slain  at 
Cuiloden,  v.  555. 

MacDonald,  of  Kinloch  Moidart,  argues  against  the  Pretender's  plans,  v.fiDl; 
loins  bis  cause,  505. 
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MacDonald,  lady  Margaret,  aids  the  yonug  Freteuder  in  his  escape  from  Skye, 
T.  004* 

Maodonald.  general,  defeated  at  Trebbla,  17f)n,  vli.  104 ;  aiid  at  Katzbach,  1813. 

MacDonald,  rlora,  atd»  prince  Cbarleti  duiiiig  bU  wnnderingB  Ui  the  Ulghlaudii 
1746,  V.  664. 

Macdouiiell,  colonel,  his  exploit  at  Waterloo,  vii.  400. 

If  ach}*:!'!!  *'  Diary  of  a  Residen.  In  London,**  noticeH  from,  11-.  G26. 

Macintosh,  brigadier ;  i:oiuman<li»  a  detachment  eeni  to  aid  the  so  them  insnr* 
geuis ;  his  inarch  to  Seton  House,  1715,  v.  bTl ',  commaiidti  thu  icbciB  at  Pres- 
ton, 375 ;  escapes  from  Newgate.  3^-385. 

Maclver  survives  the  massacres  after  Culloden,  v.  558. 

Mack,  general,  conmmnicates  secretly  with  Duniouriez,  vl.  590 ;  Austrian  com- 
iliander ;  surrenders  30,000  troops  to  Napoleon  at  Ulm,  Oct.  20, 1H05,  vii.  207. 

Mackay,  general,  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  army  in  Scotland,  iv.  491;  his 
character.  491  ;  inarches  upon  Blair  cnstle  ;  in  mot  by  l>undee  wldle  advanchig 
through  the  pans  of  Killecrankie,  and  sustalnn  a  defeat,  Jul>  27,  lt89,  492.  4SE} : 
takes  an  active  part  In  the  capture  of  Athlone,  June  30,  IGOI,  535 ;  buildti  Fort 
'William  and  fixes  a  garrison  there  under  colonel  Hill,  539 ;  slain  in  the  conflict 
atSteinkirk.  Aug.  3,  1692, 167. 

Mackintosh,  sir  Jann'S,  his  remarks  on  Burke^s  opinions,  vi.  500  ;  his  speech  in 
defence  of  Peltier,  1803,  vii.  178,  179 ;  wrote  the  (WlaraUon  for  the  Londoner*. 
IM:  IbXcb  up  the  advocacy  of  amendment  In  tlie  criminal  laws  on  the  death  of 
sirs.  Romilly ;  moves  for  a  select  committee  to  cou«idcr  this  subje<;t,  483, 484 ; 
oplidon  of,  on  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  598  ;  results  of  his  eifoi-ts  for  the 
repeal  of  capitalpunishments,  698 ;  supports  the  bill  for  allowing  counsel  to 
prisoners,  rill.  189. 

Maclean,  colonel,  repulses  Arnold  ;  saves  Quebec,  1775,  vi.  183  ;  tenders  Hastings^s 
resignation  of  nls  governorship,  vi.  431. 

MacNaghten,  sir  William,  directs  the  affairs  at  Cabul,  viiL  291  ;  appointed  roy- 
emor  of  Bombay,  291 ;  his  conference  with  Akbar  Khan,  by  >«hom  he  Is  mas- 
sacred, 291. 

Macpheadris,  CaptiUn  John,  his  111-treatraent  in  tlie  Fleet  priFon,  v.  437* 

MacPherson,  Cluny,  demand  of,  on  joining  the  Pretender,  17  5,  v.  4;'8  ;  his  dash- 
ing bravery  at  CUfton,  M2 ;  keeps  up  a  correspondence  with  Charles  Edward, 
571. 

Macqiiirk  tried,  and  found  guilty  of  murdering  Mr.  Claike ;  pardoned,  vi.  113^ 
113. 

Madison,  James,  president  of  the  United  States  1800-lf  17,  vii.  6:7  ;  viil  C38  ;  his 
hostile  mesua<;e  against  England,  vii.  364 ;  propones  a  repeal  of  the  Embargo 
acts,  1814,  375  ;  deprecates  Qxe  destruction  of  tne  Washington  public  buildings 
by  tiie  British,  377^ 

Madras  attacked  and  taken  br  the  French,  1746,  v.  593 ;  restored  to  Britain,  593» 

Madrid,  taken  by  the  duke  of  Berwick,  v.  197 ;  entered  by  the  allies,  1710, 239 ; 
and  the  French,  2^  ;  taken  bv  the  French.  1808,  vii.  276 ;  entered  bv  Welling- 
ton, Aug.  1812,  337  ;  occupied  by  the  French,  1823. 684. 

Msatie,  revolt  of,  1.  42 ;  suppressed,  42. 

Maestricht,  surrendered  to  Kleber,  1794,  vii.  50. 

Magdalen  bridge,  Oxford,  built  by  Gwyn,  vi.  382. 

Magdalen  College,    See  Oxford. 

Magna  Charta,  proposed  to  John  at  Oxford  by  archbisbop-Langton  and  the  e«rl 
#-    of  Pembroke,  who  rejects  it,  i.  383  :  signed  oy  John  at  Ilunnymede,  on  June  16, 
1215, 381 ;  provisions  of,  ;i85,  386 ;  effectt  of,  upon  the  nation,  387, 3$8 ;  provisions 
for  the  observance  of,  389. 

Magneiitlus,  revolt  of,  a.d.  360,  L  66. 

Mnharajpoor,  battle  of,  Dec.  29, 1843,  vUl.  361. 

Mahomed  All,  flies  to  Trichlnopoly ,  v.  593  ;  Btrugales  against  Chunda  Sahib,  59i. 

Mahon,  lord,  his  plan  for  amending  the  copyrigM  law,  vili.  304 ;  characteristics 
of  his  History  of  England,  315. 

Mahoni  commands  at  nurviedro ;  deceived  by  Peterborough ;  an*ested,  v.  159. 

Mahratta  wars,  history  of  the,  1778-1782,  vL  433-435 ;  and  1802- IfOS,  219-226- 

Mahrattas,  pe{;$hwa  or,  concludes  an  alliance  with  rornwallis,  vi.  57  S ;  prepares 
to  invade  the  British  teniloriee,  viil.  625;  surrenders  to  the  Britlrli ;  aodicates 
his  throne  ;  becomes  a  pensioner  of  the  East  India  Company,  626. 

Maida,  battle  of,  July  4. 1806,  vU.  241. 

Mail  coaches,  introduction  01. 1784,  vi.  394. 

Maillard  leads  the  Parisian  mob  of  1789,  vi.  486 ;  president  of  the  Assembly  i  hit 
sentence  of  death  on  prisoners,  543, 

Haine,  due  de,  receives  an  Important  command  in  the  French  army,  v.  16 ;  in- 
competent and  cowardly,  16. 

Maitland,  captain,  Bonapftrte  ittttgndeiing  toUm,  he  conveys  theex««niperoK  t« 

-  Plyaoutii,  irll.  406; 
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Malacca  oeOea  to  tlie  BrlUth,  1831,  vli.  G27. 

Malaga,  ma  tight  off»  1701,  t.  151!. 

Malcolm,  kljig  of  Scotlaiul,  receives  Eilgar  Atlieliiig,  1.  218 ;  liiTa&lM  ig«i£i«^^]^  fai 
K/ro.  and  niarxiace  of,  witii  MHr»;aret,  Bister  uf  Kiufar,  223 :  ciTllixatioa  of  Scot- 
land proinote<l  by  Margaret.  ZM  ;  uiiBUcceRBfullv  attacks  William  11.,  liT.l : 
killed,  251. 

l^IaJcohn,  king  of  Scotland,  compelled  to  surrender  Cumberland  and  NortliumlMsr- 
lauii  to  lleniy  11.  in  ll.'ST,  1.  :«i6. 

Male«herbe8,  counHcl  for  lx>uU  XVI.,  1792.  vi.  567  ;  guillotined,  1794,  vii.  32. 

Maliiieit  mibmitH  to  Marlborough,  17U6,  v.  174. 

Mtilmesbury,  HarriH,  lord,  BlitiHh  cliaig^  den  ailaires  at  Madrid,  1770,  vi.  1^; 
miiiirtter  at  Berlin  ;  luj*  corrcHpondence  witli  the  honie  govorunieut,  U3  ;  re«- 
onime<id8  that  the  proceediugrt  againnt  Portland  be  potiCponed,  561 ;  seiitotf  an 
eiipecial  niii^tdou  to  Berlin  to  purcLabe  atwiBtaju  u  by  KubMily.  1793,  vii.  47 ;  up- 
pointed  a  negotiator  to  demand  the  princess  Ca:oline  of  "BruiiHwick  for  the 
prince  of  \V:ueH,  ST),  TiQ ;  iiegoiiatett  uiiHUecet^f ully  for  pea(*e  with  France.  17i«, 
(•!) ;  leaven  P.-iriM.  Dw.  19  ;  given  warning  of  a  Freuih  ex^iediLicai  agaiui*!  lre> 
Imid,  71  ;  appointed  to  ncgoii;ite  for  peace  at  IJsle,  1797,  86;  the  necotiatiDns 
are  but  an  end  to  by  the  revolution  of  the  18th  Fruotldoi-  K7  ;  quotaiion  from 
hin  diary,  lil2  ;  remarktf  oil  the  effect  of  the  news  of  the  Llm  surrender  oil  Pitt, 
21)7, 

Malplaqnet,  battle  of,  Sept.  11,  1709,  v.  212-214. 

Mai  a  taken  by  Bonaparte,  I7tfF,  vii.  97,  98  :  surrenders  to  the  British  after  a  two 
years'  bloi'katle.  Sept.  18()o,  149, 150 ;  retained  by  the  British,  Ibl- 

Malthus  advoca.es  the  adoption  of  savings*  batiks,  viL  445. 

Manchester,  it«  pop  ilation  in  Charles  II.*s  reign,  and  fiftv  years  later,  iv.40O  ;  iu 
men  aiLd  manufactures,  410  ;  the  Blanket  meeting  at,  1817*  vii.  457 ;  the  gnaat 
reform  meeiing,  488  ;  .»nd  massacre  at,  492 ;  obtahis  parliamentary  repreacaila- 
tiou,  1H32,  114 ;  populaUo:i  of,  with  Salford,  in  1831,  and  1861, 115. 

Maiichenter.  earl  of,  as  lonl  Kiml)olton,  accused  with  the  live  memberK,  of  setll- 
tion  by  Charles  I.,  ill.  426 ;  commands  at  thr  second  Aattle  of  Newbui-y,  iU.  4iti; 
ii«  accused  of  indeclHion  and  deiav  by  Cromwell  in  parliament,  49G. 

Mandat  prepsires  to  resist  the  iiLsurrectlonists  of  the  10th  Aug.,  i:92 ;  murJerctl, 
vi.  538. 

Manners,  illustration  of,  1709-1T42,  from  Hogarth,  v.  352-359  ;  1737-1783,  vi.  390- 
426  ;  17H4-1K20,  vii.  490, 501,  610,  616. 

MansrteM,  William  Murrav,  eart  oif,  attorney-general ;  his  interview  with  lonl 
Kilmainoi'k,  v.  5G1 ;  becomeH  chief  iustice  and  lonl  Manatleld.  1766,  vi.  21 ;  de- 
clares Wilkes's  onilawT}' null  and  void,  106  •  p:cBldes  at  WoodfallV  nrotmcution, 
117 ;  ehincellor  of  ths  exchequer  1767, 140 ';  his  house  sacked,  and  its  ctaitents, 
incladiug  his  valuable  library,  burnt  by  the  Gordon  rloterm,  ITJjO,  231 ;  oppaaei« 
the  ''  contractors  '*  and  «*  revenue  officers  "  bills,  268. 

Mantua  besieged  by  the  French,  vli.  86-86  ;  capitulates,  Feb.  2,  1797,  86L 

Manufactures,  list  of  articles  with  which  fore^^iers  were  not  allowed  to  compete, 

Ma{>es,  Walter,  satires  of,  on  the  state  of  the  Chtirch  in  the  time  of  Ilenrr  II.,  i. 
311. 

Mar,  James  Erskine,  sari  of,  appointed  secretary  of  state  for  Scotland,  1706,  ▼. 
iVki ;  dopi-ived  of  his  offlce  ;  marries  the  dulce  of  KlngKton's  daughter ;  mrgaii- 
izes  an  insurrection  in  Scotland ;  inaugurates  it  by  raising  the  Preteiidux'd 
Standard  at  Braemar,  September  6,  1715,367;  his  want  of  energy  and  action  ;, 
debilitates  the  powers  of  the  Insurrectiomsts,  368 ;  his  movements  cramped  by 
the  duke  of  Argylo  ;  detaches  a  part  of  his  army  under  Macintosh  ;  withdr^tws 
Arg>ie's  attention  from  Macintosh  by  a  feint,  370 ;  his  iiulecisive  march]  halts 
at  sberifTmuir ;  receives  a  severe  reverse  in  tiie  contllct  with  Aiigyle,  ^ov.  13» 
15, 16  ;  accompanies  Charles  in  his  flight  to  FAnoe,  380. 

Marat  harangnes  the  populace  of  Paris,  1789,  vl.  481;  desires  to  erect  800  gilv 
bets,  502 ;  advises  thut  the  royal  {Milace  be  well  watched.  612  ;  aids  in  brining 
about  the  September  massacre^  1792,  644 ;  denounces  th''  moderation  of  L>tt- 
niourlez.  689 ;  excites  the  peonre  to  plunder  the  shops,  593 ;  repreBonts  the  ex- 
ecutive power  of  France,  695 ;  hates  Robespierre,  596 ;  assassinated  by  Charlotto 
ConUy.  »1uly  l??,  1793,  597. 

Martms  A  nto-nnu  i  sends  a  number  of  Germans  Into  Britain,  t  M. 

Mannigo,  Imtllo  of,  June  14. 1800,  vii.  149. 

Margaret,  the  heiress  of  Alexander  III.,  of  Scotlaiul,  ilies  In  1290,  and  leaveft  tha 
snocession  to  the  crown  In  dispute,  i.  456. 

Margaret  of  Anjon.    See  ffenry  VI. 

Margaret  of  Burgundv,  sister  to  Edwanl  H^.,  married  In  1468, 11. 132  :  snppoits 
the  pretensions  of  Lambert  dimnel  against  Henry  VIJ.i  iMi  in  1482  protects 
Perkin  Warbeck.  203  ;  visited  by  Henrjr  VIll.  in  1513.  267. 

Ifarla  Joeei^ba  of  Anstnay  manrled  AagtartUB  uf .  of  Poknd ;  contpeUad  bj  toon 
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to  glr©  np  Wd  BtAt^  t)ftpen,  y1.  19. 

Maria  Ix)iiiHa,  ftrchdtiche^ts  of  Austria,  marriov  Bonapftrtc,  Til.  303 ;  gives  bMh 
to  A  son,  Mun*h,  1811,  3J4  ;  aplioiiited  regent  of  l«Yanre,  364. 

Maria  Thuroea,  <langbt«r  of  Cha..\eB  VI.;  helrees  of  his  Klat<»8,  v.  4i*l ;  tlie  Erig- 
liHh  pariiaiucnt  grautH  a  subsidy  to,  482  ;  tuanrieb  Prttncis,  grnul  duke  of  Tfts- 
caiiy  J  her  claim  disputed,  485 ;  files  to  Hungjary  ;  ihrows  nci-self  on  tho  suppoi-t 
of  thfi  Hungarians  ;  tho  fortunes  of  her  armies,  4^7 :  restores  her  conqucslH  In 
Bavaria,  4M  ;  grieves  at  ihe  loss  of  Silesia ;  joined  by  Louis  XV.,  vi.  IT ;  o^ 
posed  to  tho  partition  of  Poland,  113  j  empress  ';f  (lcrma:?y,  174.".1762.  600. 

Marie  Antoinette  «»8capes  from  ihe  mob,  1789.  vi.  488 :  removed  to  Paris,  4rt  ; 
presents  the  dauphin  to  the  people,  nnt*,  .*50') ;  Intervie-.?  \rith  Mimbcau.  503 ; 
accompanies  Louis  XVI.  In  his  flight  from  Paris  and  captitrc,  5!2-fll'4 ;  her  ar»- 
pArent  calmnera  at  the  opera,  CIO  ;  present  at  Louis's  r.udi  ncc  with  the  'JOth 
June  insurrectionists,  538  ;  description  of,  at  the  atta*'!:  on  th'"  Tnilerict*,  Au- 

guBt,  1792,  340  ;  impriM>ned  In  Uie  Temple,  541 ;  treatm-^irt  inirsued  towards,  rrtn, 
W  ;  Riiillotined,  Oct.  16.  1703,  vli.  26.  27. 

Marlborough,  S.  (  hunhil',  «lnf  hess  of,  lady  of  the  bedchamber  to  the  princess 
Anne  ,  her  friendship  for  and  large  mliuencc  o%'cr  the  princess,  Iv.  4U9 ;  urges 
her  to  obtain  her  Increased  income  ftom  th6  parliament,  and  not  from  the  ^.^t>|?, 
499;  she  is  dismissed  the  royal  palace,  557 ;  she  loses  her  influence  over  tho 
queen,  v.  205  ;  her  account  of  Uie  queen's  political  intrigtics  with  Ilarley  at 
private  audiences,  208  ;  her  income  9,5002.  per  annum,  209 ;  her  description  of 
Sacheverel's  cliaracter.  231,232;  she  is  hated  and  given  up  by  Mrs.  Morley 
AAnne),  234, 235 ;  her  dismissal  from  Anne's  aerviee,  1711,238;  her  revenge, 
238 ;  her  meanneftt  towards  Varibruch^  341. 

Marlborough,  duke  of,  John  Churchill ;  an  expedition  a^in- 1  Ireland  sails  under 
his  command,  which  disembarks  near  Cork,  September.  2l\  161.0  ;  takes  Cork 
on  the  29th,  iv.  523 ;  and  Kinsale,  623 ;  he  is  entrusted  with  the  command  of 
the  Knglish  troops  in  Flanders,  531 ,  ofters  to  go  over  to  frames,  635  ;  is  dib- 
mined  from  ofnce  by  William.  537 ;  in  consequence  of  plotting  for  James's 
recall  to  the  throne.  556 ;  treachery  of,  in  the  Brest  affair  of  1691 ;  oTers  Wil- 
liam liifl  services,  wnich  are  refused,  5!>2 ;  implloateil  l)y  Penwick  with  holding 
treacherous  correspondence  with  James  II.,  v.  37 ;  governor  of  the  duko  of 
Gloucester,  89  ;  re<^ves  the  order  of  tho  garter,  and  is  ma<1e  captain-general 
of  Anne's  forces,  1702,112;  he  Is  sent  as  envoy  extraordlnaiy  to  the  stages- 
general  ;  his  preparations  for  war.  llS,  1 14 ;  appointed  generalissimo -of  the 
allied  forces  by  tho  States ;  takes  Venloo,  September  18  ;  Ruremondc,  Stevem*- 
wart,  Liege,  October  28,  and  tho  ^astleof  Chartreuse.  116 ;  an  adventure,  escajxj. 
anil  return  to  Tiondon.  115 ;  he  is  made  duke  of  Marlborough,  17. 2, 120;  desires 
to  awifrt  the  Camisatds,  121 :  takes  Ulm,  Bonn,  Huy,  1703 ;  proitoses  a  grand 
design,  but  is  thwarted  by  tne  States;  takes  Lnnbonrg,  122, 123  ;  his  di  i\culty 
in  recruitlnff  the  army.  131 ;  Louis  XIV.  concen' rates  his  forces  ui»on  iiormany, 
1704, 133  ;  Marlborough  plans  a  series  of  o[)eralio:-s  foroppoeiug  liim,  which  lio 
carries  out  in  secrecy ;  marchcts  to  the  Moselle,  there  glve«  Villcroy  the  sllj', 
and  pushes  on  to  the  I>anul>e,  133, 134  ;  his  march  along  the  lUilne  ;  his  atten- 
tion to  detail ;  the  high  spirits  of  his  army,  131 ;  passes  the  Neckar,  June  3, 13'^^ ; 
meets  prince  Eugene  on  the  10th.  and  i)ri^ico  Louis  of  Badon,  on  the  inth,  135 ;  en- 
cami>s  atGiengen;  receives  intelllgenco  of  the  vicinity  at  the  Bavarian  antl  French 
army  ;  description  of  the  Sch^llenberg,  l.:6 ;  storms  the  Schcllenbei-g  Vi  conjunc- 
tion with  prince  Ix»uis,  July  2. 137  ;  lays  waste  many  villages  in  Bavaria,  i39 ;  en- 
camna  at  Friedberg,  Augunt  3  ;  at  Schonefeldt  on  the  10th ;  joins  prince  Gugeno 
on  tho  lith,  139, 1'W ;  they  resolve  to  attack  the  enemy  who  are  cncampwl  flvo 
miles  off,  1 H;  marches  upon  their  position,  141 ;  attacks  Tallnrd's  hea<]-<iunrters  nt 
Blenlieim,  142 ;  which  lea<lH  to  a  general  conflict,  144 ;  he  gains  the  \  ictory,  Aug- 
ust 13,  144 ;  his  anxiety  to  obtain  sufflcl.'nt  food  for  his  troops  and  prisoners,  147  ; 
sets  down  before  Ulm,  Aug.  20 ;  it  capitulates  Septeml)er  12 ;  s^ts  down  before 
Landati,  which  also  c:%pitnlates,  December;  concludes  treaties  with  Bavaria 
and  Prussia^  receives  honours;  arrives  at  the  Ha*ue,  Dec.  16;  embarics  at 
Rotterdam  on  the  22n<l  and  arrives  at  St.  James'n  by  the  26th,  147, 1  !>« ;  honours 
bestowed  on,  148  ;  enthusiastic  rece'>tion  ;  opposes  the  Conformity  bill,  149  ; 
embarks  at  Harwich,  March  31, 1705,  161 ;  his  plans  are  opposed  by  the  l>:itch  ; 
crosaes  the  Moselle  and  Saar,  June  3,  IM  ;  scarcity  of  food,  and  other  dUap- 
pointments,  cause  him  to  deHpond  ;  rouf<eB  his  spirits,  joins  d'Auverquerquf, 
and  retains  possession  of  Hnv,  July,  II,  165  :  forces  the  French  li"rie««  Jxly  IT, 
167 ;  Villeroy  retreats  beyond  the  Dylc ;  ho  follow*,  but  his  plans  are  thwartwl 
by  the  Dutch  ^nerals,  lb7, 168  ;  the  first  stone  of  his  palace  at  WoodsbicJc  laid, 
mss ;  oppoTOS  jobbery ;  arrives  at  tho  Hague,  Aprtt27. 170(»,  170, 171 ;  liis  confidence 
of  victo  y ;  advances  to  giv<»  battle  to  tlie  French.  171,  \T2 ;  the  I>at11o  common, 
CCS ;  he  is  nearly  made  priHoner:  thcvillageof  JtarailieslftsHzcdbyhisforccft; 
gains  the  victory  of  Ramilies,  173, 174 ;  Antwerp,  Ghent,  Bruges,  and  Ouden- 
«cde  -siuTeudaF;  Oatend-'iB  basieged ;  ^apitirUaea*  tMy*7'ym/ti^  capim<BA» 
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August  22  ;  Dendensonde  surrendera.  Sept.  5;  Ath  falU  October  4 ;  lie  ratnma 
to  EuglAiid,  174, 176 ;  hit  iiensioii  of  6.000/.  per  anunm  settled  upon  his  poster- 
ity, 196  ;  Tisits  Charles  XII.  at  Alt  Raiwtadt,  April  27,  17UT  :  aiid  dipluxoatises 
with  him,  JU6  ;  accomplishes  little  in  his  cainpaiKii  iii  the  Netherlands;  plana 
an  attack  upou  France,  199 ;  prepareM  to  attack  the  French  before  Uudenarde  ; 
is  joined  by  prince  Eugene  ;  and  attacked  by  fever  brought  ou  by  long  marcliee 
and  disappointments,  1708,  201 ;  defeats  the  French  at  Oudeuarde,  July  11  ; 
his  description  of  the  battle.  205,  206 ;  besieges  Lille,  207;  his  disgust  at  ibe 
queen's  temper;  he  is  ou  toe  point  of  retiriufl|  from  business,  20^,  lOif;  his 
▼early  income  nearly  55,000/. ;  covers  the  siege  of  Lille  ;  his  meaniieM  towards 
Webb,  209,  210  ;  urges  upon  Oodolphin  the  necessity  of  another  cami  aign,  212  ; 
his  desire  and  attempt  to  reduce  France  to  accept  uiirailitary  terms ;  rouses  ihe 
French  9ational  spirit,  surrender  of  Tournay,  212,  213,  gains  a  victory  at  Mal- 

Slaquet,  September  11,  1700.  213 ;  represents  England  at  the  conferences  of 
rertruydenbcr(|[,  1710,  233;  his  despondency  at  the  stale  of  affairs,  233  ;  morti- 
fie<l  at  the  dismiHMil  of  bis  Whig  friends  and  reliUiona  from  office,  i3B  ;  ret  urns 
to  Loudon,  December :  coldness  of  the  queen.  237  ;  and  opposition  of  Harley 
and  St.  John  towards  iiini.  237,  238 ;  sinister  motives  imputod  to  him ;  hiit  wife 
dismiased  from  Anne's  service,  238  ;  hostility-  shown  towards,  241 ;  leaves  Lon- 
don, March  4,  1711,  to  assume  his  command  m  the  Netherlands,  21  >  ;  his  terror 
of  the  press,  249 :  forces  the  French  lines  with  an  inferior  force,  251  ;  invcats 
and  tskkes  Bouchain,  252 :  his  successes  dlsparaizred  by  the  presa  ;  he  writhes 
under  their  attacks,  2r>2 ;  lands  at  Greenwich  on  his  return  home,  Kov.  17, 1133  ; 
his  answer  to  the  qneen's  speech  insinuating  his  desire  for  prolonging  war, 
253,  2M ;  he  is  still  opposed  by  Harley  and  the  ministry  ;  is  turned  mit  of  all 
his  offices  by  the  queen,  Dec.  31,256  ;  liis  avaricionsness  ;  charged  with  illegally 
taking  public  moneys  ;  his  defence  thereof,  255.  2r6 ;  his  resignation  in  adrer- 
elty,  266;  bis  name  omitted  in  the  regency  list,  3fil,  363 ;  retains  his  office  of 
captain-general  and  master  of  the  ordnance,  363;  death  of,  1722,  416. 

Marlborougb,  duke  of,  resigns  his  milltarj'  comnilHsion,  2743  ▼•412;  cominanda 
the  trooiM  sent  ajaiust  Cherbourg  and  St.  Maloes,  175^,  vi.  39. 

Marlborough  House  built  by  Wren,  ▼.  340. 

Marmont,  marshal,  appointed  to  command  20,000  men  to  bo  sent  against  England, 
1805,  vii.  205  ;  commands  the  army  of  Holland,  206 ;  weakens  the  garrison  of 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  advances  to  its  relief,  330 ;  commander  of  the  French  army  in, 
Spain,  1811;  his  mancetuvres  near  Salamanca,  334, 335 ;  a  fault  he  commits  la 
taken  advantage  of  by  Wellington,  which  results  in  the  battle  of  Salamanca, 
July  22,  in  which  he  is  wounded  and  defeated.  335,  336 ;  Napoleon's  rage 
agamst,  337 ;  commands  the  forces  in  Paris,  1830,  rili.  48 ;  ordered  to  act  aj^ainsfc 
the  July  revolutionists;  the  stnifigle  of  July  28,  60;  he  is  beaieged  in  the- 
Tuileries  and  compelled  to  give  in,  51. 

Marriage  act,  1753,  vi.  585-^7. 

Marriage  act,  Koyal.  vi.  149-152. 

Marriases  bill,  regulation  of  Dissenters*,  1836,  viii.  192. 

Marsellais,  their  arrivid  in  Paris,  July  30,  1792.  vi.  536;  they  asaemUe  before 
Danton's  club,  .S38 ;  their  contest  at  the  Tuilenea,  539,  MO. 

Marshalsea  prison,  the  horrors  of  the,  v.  438. 

Marsiglia,  defeat  of  the  duke  of  Savoy  at,  1693,  iv.  583. 

Marsin,  general,  commands  a  divison  of  the  French  army  at  the  battle  of  Blen- 
heim, v.  140-143  ;  loins  his  army  witli  that  of  Villars  1705, 1&4, 

Marstou  Moor,  battle  of,  July  2,  1644,  ili.  494. 

Martignac,  M.  de.  French  minister  ;  character  of  his  policy,  viii.  43. 

Martineau,  Harrietw  success  and  objects  of  her  politLcal-ecouomy  talcs,  viii.  321, 
322. 

Martinique  surrendered  to  the  British,  1762,  vl.  66' 

Mary,  queen  of  England,  born  1516,  refuses  to  acknowledge  the  Taliditv  of  her 
mover's  divorce,  ii.  387 ;  refuses  to  accede  to  Edward's  request  to  forbear  the 
use  of  the  mass.  565 ;  bold  letter  of,  to  Edward  VI.,  566 ;  addresses  a  letter  to 
the  council  on  the  death  of  her  brother,  and  claims  the  crown,  575 ;  is  joined 
at  Kenninghall  by  numerous  adherent<t,  576  ;  is  proclaimed  in  London,  579: 
triumphant  arrival  of,  in  Ix)ndon,  5ko  ;  Northumberland  is  tried  and  executea 
for  treason,  580;  causes  of  her  being  so  joyfully  received  by  the  people,  582; 
the  coronation  of,  583 ;  description  of  her  iierson,  684  ;  meets  her  first  narlia- 
ment,  and  passes  an  Act  for  repealmg  certain  treasons,  and  the  penalties  for 
denying  the  king's  supremacy,  584 ;  repeal  of  Acts  of  Edward  VI.  relating  to  re- 
ligion, 585  ;  projected  marriage  of,  to  Philip  of  Spain,  and  dissatistaction  of  the 
people,  r)SG ;  arrival  of  ambassadors  to  arituigc  terms,  587  :  insurrection  of  sir 
Thomas  Wyat  against  the  marriage,  5^s8 ;  courage  and  address  i^wn  by  Mary 
on  the  occasion,  589  :  the  population  of  London  arm  in  her  behalf,  690 ;  Wyat  u 
defeated,  5»2 ;  lord  Guilford  Dudley  and  lady  Jane  Grey  beheaded,  594 :  execu- 
tion of  SuOolk  and  ttumeroua  others,  595  -,  maX  v^  afii^iUttai  cit.  tif  ^icljo^ 
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Throokttorton«BQ6;  the  Jury  comisitted  to  prison*  596;  execution  of  W^, 
fi06  ;  the  prlnuew  lUizabeth  sent /or  to  court,  507 ;  is  commited  td  the  Tower. 
JlOe ;  letter  of  £lizabeth  to,  Ii99  ;  the  Spanlsli  ambassador  urges  her  trial  and 
ezecutioii,  593;  unquiet  condition  of  the  country,  600  ;  fiery  xeal  of  Gardiner 
to  suppress  the  Kef onnatlon»  600 ;  the  married  clergy  expelled  from  their  lir- 
inge,  601 ;  Granmeri  I^timer,  and  Eldley  condemned  as  heretics  at  Oxford,  601; 
arrival  of  Philip  of  Spain,  602 :  marriage  of,  vrith  Fhilipi  and  pageantry  on 
the  occasion,  60S;  bribery  exercised  by  PnlUp,  6M  i  arri?al  in  England  of  car- 
dinal Pole,  6i)5 ;  he  absolves  the  realzp,  606  \  submission  of  the  parliament  to 
the  papal  see,  6^6 ;  the  statutes  against  heretics  revi ved>  607 ;  the  Mariam  per- 
secution. 608 ;  liiitof  Protestant  victims,  600;  cardinal  Pole  exhorts  to  centle- 
ness,  but  gives  a  commiBSion  to  Gardiner,  Bonner,  and  others  to  deiiT  with 
heretics  then  in  prison.  61U ;  encouragement  of  the  epy-eystom  for  the  discov- 
ery of  heresy,  622;  Philip  leaves  Bneland,  627;  dlscontentof  Mary  athis  not 
reluruing,  62S:  opposition  of  the  parliament  to  pope  Paul  IV.'s  claims  of  sup^ 
remacy,  §20;  Dr.  Dee  In  trouble  for  casting  the  nativities  of  the  queen  and 
the  pnncess  Elisabeth,  630:  the  Dudley  conspiracy  for  robbing  the  exchequer, 
aiul  phvclng  Elizabeth  on  the  throne,  630 ;  its  discovery,  and  execution  of  the 
conspirators,  631 ;  Elisabeth  suspected  of  participation,  and  her  letter  to  the 

Siieen,  632 ;  cardinal  Pole  created  archbishop  of  Oantorbury,  632 ;  his  modem- 
on  not  satiBf  actory  to  the  Pope,  632 ;  Philip  returns  to  England,  March,  15S7, 
632 :  war  declared  aj^lnet  France  at  Philip's  Instigation,  634 ;  the  lilnglish  forces 
assist  in  winuii^g  the  battle  of  St  Qiientin,  634 ;  Calais  besieged  and  taken  by 
the  French,  on  Jan.  7,  1558,  6:)6 ;  Gulsnes  and  Ilammes  taken,  and  the  Enf- 
lish  wholly  expelled  from  rranoe,  638;  herlastlUness  and  death,  on  Xot.  i7, 
1558,640. 
Hary,  daughter  of  James  U.,  marries  the  prince  of  Orange,  In  1677,  iv.  232 ;  pro- 
claimed queen  with  William,  375 ;  coronation  of.  with  ner  husband,  Apzil  11, 
1689, 473 ;  aslu  the  princess  Anne  what  she  means  bv  applying  to  paruament 
to  Increase  her  income,  498 ;  appointed  r  jgent  in  William's  absence,  507  ;  her 
energetio  conduct  in  retrieving  the  disaster  Beachey  Head,  Juno,  1600,  515 ; 
quarrels  with  her  sistor  Anne,  557 ;  addresses  a  dispatoh  to  the  commanders 
of  the  fleet ;  enthusiasm  caused  on  its  being  read,  561 ;  Joins  in  thA  national 

8 latitude  bv  making  a  gift  of  the  royal  palace  of  Greenwich  as  an  asylum  for 
tie  di<^ablev1  nnriners  ^  Enghuidr  563 :  Issues  proclamations  for  the  discovery 
of  sed'tious  libellers,  and  for  the  apprehension  of  highwaymen,  669;  her  reply  to 
the  deputation  requesting  an  iquiry  into  the  naval  miscarriages,  J-^S ;  she  is 
taken  dangerously  111  at  Kensington.  693 :  her  conduct  highly  praised  by  Wil- 
liam ;  her  fortitude  and  resignation  in  illness,  603 ;  dies  of  the  small  pox,  Dee. 
28, 1694,  in  her  33rd  year ;  her  character  and  burial,  SOI. 
Mary,  queen  of  Scotland,  born  Doc  7,  1542,  IL  419 ;  Henry  VIII.  negotiates  a 
marriase  between  lier  and  Ids  son  Edward,  419 ;  the  projci  t  defeated  by  tlie 
queen-mother  and  cardinal  Beaton,  449;  the  duke  of  Somerset  endeavours  to 
enforce  the  treaty,  623 ;  is  contracted  in  marriage  to  tho  dauphin  of  France, 
590 :  the  marriage  solemnised  in  Paris,  in  1508, 63;> ;  becomes  queen  of  France 
on  the  acce^ion  of  her  husband  Francis  II.,  in  155.',  ill  23 ;  assumes  tho  ro>'al 
arms  of  England,  2U ;  refuses  to  ratify  the  treaty  of  Kdhibnr^h  in  1560,  31 ;  air- 
awer  of ,  to  Throckmorton  on  being  urged  to  sign  it,  32;  her  hu?ba:ul,  X'rai^cb 
II.,  dieis,  Dec.  6, 1560,  32 ;  lord  James  MuiTay  pent  as  nmbasa-ulo;'  (o  r  (lucst 
her  ret.im  to  Scotland,  39 ;  policy  of,  towards  Elixabcth.  /•* ;  Indipialio  i  vt.  at 
being  refused  a  safe-conduct,  35 ;  Imprudent  avowal  of  her  hatred  of  Joliti 
Knox,  36;  farewell  of,  to  France^?;  arrival  and  reception  of,  i:i  ScoiLoiul, 
Aug.  19, 1561, 3i ;  oontrasted  with  Elizabelh,  38, 30 ;  sujiimons  Knox  before  her 
for  preachintr  against  her  marriage  with  a  papist  prince,  45 ;  writes  to  xhe 
Council  of  Trent,  that  if  she  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  England  she  would 
bring  both  kingdoms  under  the  apostolic  see,  45 ;  lord  Itobert  Dudley  rocom- 
mended  as  a  husband  by  EUaabeih,  45 ;  continued  efforts  of,  to  bo  declared 
successor  to  the  crown  of  England,  46,  cc  seq.;  marries  lieniy,  lord  Darn  ley, 
July  29, 1665,  47 ;  Murray  revolts  unsuccessfully,  and  takes  refuge  in  Englauii, 
48 ;  discontent  of  the  reforming  nobles  at  the  marriage,  60, 61 ;  suppresses  the 
revolt,  and  bnjilshes  the  insurgent  lords,  51 ;  rise  of  Rlcciu,  61 ;  joins  the  league 
of  Catherine  de  Medici  and  the  duke  of  Alva  for  tlie  extermination  of  Protes- 
tantism in  Europe,  52 ;  Jealousy  of  Darnlev,  63  ;  quarrels  with  the  queen,  and  un- 
ites wlUi  tho  Ileformers,6l ;  murder  of  lUccio,  56 ;  described  by  the  English  am- 
bassadors, 5.3:  gives  birth  to  a  son.  June  19,1566.  67;  amicable  relations  with 
England  established,  and  Elizabeth  becomes  godmother  to  James,  57 :  Both  well 
becomes  Mary's  adviser,  68 :  she  visits  Damley  when  sick,  and  has  him  remov- 
ed to  Kirk  of  Field,  near  Eoinburgh,  69 ;  the  house  is  blown  up,  and  Damley 
murdered,  60 ;  undoubted  guilt  of  Bothwell,  60 :  his  mock-trial,  and  acquittal, 
62 ;  is  carried  oft  by  pretended  force  by  Bothwell,  (9 ;  and  is  marrie<l  to  him, 
<3 ;  t^e  ti6bl<$s  ^ev^Ur  against  Ike  siacnage,  aiid  atab  suxreiHlers  to' thorn  at  Car- 
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borry  Hill,  on  Jtine  1J«,  15fi7, 64 ;  carried  priBcmfs  to  Loc1i1©t«ii,  64  ;  is  comppll- 
e<l  to  alxliciito  on  July  21.  in  fayonr  of  her  »on,  James  VI.,  W  ;  Murray  w  pro- 
claime«l  rejjent,  67  ;  qneaiiou  aa  to  tho  aiitheiiticiiy  of  the  letters  to  Bothwell 
attrlbut<»d  tohor,  OK;  cacapea  f  rom  IxxyhleTcn.  68  ;  romantic  circumstance^  of, 
69 ;  aj«omblp«  forren,  flffhts.  and  lose?*,  lUe  battle  of  Lang^yde,  May  16,  ISB8. 
71 ;  takes  refuge  in  KngTantl,  71 ;  qut'^tion  as  to  the  Justice  of  her  detfution, 
73 ;  is  removed  to  Bolton  Castle,  and  is  indignant  at  t>einff  considered  a  pri*- 
oner,  71 ;  conference  appointed  to  hear  the  cliargcs agrxinst  ner,  74  ;  proceeding! 
of  the  conferences  at  York  and  Jx)iuion,  7o:  placed  under  the  cskrc  of  the  earl 
Shrewsbi'.ry,  7f) ;  project  for  the  marriag^  »'f,  to  the  dake  of  Norfolk,  7«  ;  is  re- 
niove<l  from  Tnlbury  Castle  to  Coventry.  79 ;  intrigues  of  Philip  of  Spain  ami 
the  Roman  Catholics  in  favour  of,  P5 ;  plan  for  giving  her  np  to  her  ow-n  wib- 
jects  to  bo  pnnished,96;  insecurity  of.  96:  allege<l  complicity  of.  in  Batnn^on'a 

,  conspimoy,  lOD  ;  is  transferre<l  toFotherincay.  and  her  papers  are  sei7/»d,  110  ; 
a  commisaion  iJ^sncd  for  her  trial  at  Fotherfneay,  113 :  proceedings  on  the  trial. 
Ill,  115;  and  judgment  a^Tainat,  116;  conflictmg  opinions  on  the  judgment,  ll^; 
proclamation  is  made  of  the  judgment,  and  eh«  is  excluded  from  all  claim  to 
the  crown  of  England,  119  •  the  warrant  of  execution  is  issued,  121 ;  i*  refused  a 
confessor,  123  ;  is  l>ch'*a<icd  at  Fotheringay,  on  Feb.  8,  1587,  125. 

Marylebono  church,  built  hy  llardwick,  vil.  537. 

Masnaui,  Mrs.,  becomcH  a  farourite  of  queen  Axme's  ITOf ,  t.  265  ;  eontrlres  a  se- 
cret corre9i)ondence  between  Anne  and  Mr.  Hnrlcy,  206 ;  obtains  the  ascen- 
dancy in  queen  Anne's  confidence,  235  ;  keeper  of  the  privy  purse,  1711,  XJS. 

Massachusetts  Bay  government  regulation  bill  passed,  1774,  \i.  158. 

Massacr'rs  of  September,  1792,  in  Paris,  t1.  <542-M6. 

MasHcna,  Andrew,  barbarity  of,  v.  139  ;  a  general  in  Bonaparte's  army,  rli.  W; 
commands  tho  French  sent  tO'plllage  Berne,  1798  ;  obtains  a  large  vhare  of  the 
booty.  96;  bafiled'in  driving  the  English  out  of  Portugal,  li<lO,  309,  311 :  Al- 
Bneida  snrrcn<i'T8  to.  Aug.  16,  310  ;  loses  the  battle  of  Busaoo,  Sept.  27, 310, 311 ; 
•ulTorinfc'S  of  hi.-*  armr.  310  ;  retreats  into  Spain,  .^18. 

Matilda,  daurrhtcr  of  Henry  I.,  married  In  1114  to  tho  emperor  of  Germany.  J.  271 ; 
becomes  a~widow  in  1121,273;  named  successor  to  the  crown  of  England  in 
112^,273;  marries  Fulk.  earl  of  Anjon,  In  1127,  273;  her  son  Henry  Dom  in 
1 133,  27 1 :  arrives  in  England  to  assert  her  claim  to  the  crown,  2P8 ;  is  besiefed 
in  Anmael  Castle,  but  allowed  by  Stephen  to  join  the  earl  of  Gloucester  at 
Bristol,  2H!) ;  after  the  battle  of  Lincoln,  is  proclaimed  queen  in  1141.  2!>l :  re- 
volt of  tho  Ix)ndoners  against,  292  ;  escapes  to  Devizes,  291 ;  besieged  in  Ox- 
ford, and  escipcM,  296  ;  leaves  England,  297. 

Mauritius  acqtii.ed  by  the  fjiglish,  1810.  vii.  622. 

Maury.  al)t>o,  advociites  for  the  proprietary  rights  of  the  cI<»tct,  vi.  49f!. 

Maximilian,  tho  emperor,  concludes  a  treaty  with  Hennr  vlfl,  against  Loufs 
XII.  of  France,  ii.  255;  tikes  military  so  vice  under  ftenry,  256;  leads  tho 
charge  at  tho  Battle  of  Spurs,  2.16  ;  dies  ir»19.  262. 

Maxim  UP,  assists  Tbeodosi  lis  in  repulsing  the  Picts  and  Scots  in  their  invasion 
of  Britain,  i.  67 ;  proclaimed  emperor  of  Britain,  67  ;  leads  a  British  army  into 
Gaul,  is  d(»feated.  and  put  to  death,  A.r>.  3^  8,  ITJ, 

Mayonco  surrenders  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  July  22,  1793,  vii.  14. 

Mavnooth  College,  gr.int  to,  proposed,  viii.  383  ;  stormy  debate  on  the  measure, 
3^1.  3K-i ;  finally  carried,  3«"). 

Meadows,  general,  commands  the  British  army  In  the  Camatic,  tI.  .V-i ;  takes 
Severndroog  and  Octradroog,  67;!. 

Meanee,  battle  of,  Feb.  17,  1843,  vili.  359,  360. 

Mechanics'  Institnlion  of  I>ondon  inaugurated  by  Dr.  Birkbeck,  1823,  rlil.  26,  £L 

Meehudpore,  battle  of,  Dec.  21,  1817,  vili.  626. 

Meer  Co<«rtein.    See  Cossoin, 

Meer  JafHer.    See  Jafllcr. 

Mehcmct  Ali,  pasha  of  Egypt,  Invades  Syria,  thereby  inTolring  himself  Iv  war 
with  Malnnond  ;  his  mncrVsses  and  a^pnindizing  views,  vlii.  M2  ;  compelled  to 
submit  to  tho  terms  proposetl  by  Brlt/im,  2**9. 

Mela.^,  genoral,  drives  hack  Mon-au,  vll.  \'M  ;  drives  the  French  from  Nic*  ;  pre- 
pares to  battle  Bonaparte  ;  defeated  at  Marengo,  June,  1800  ;  concludes  an  ar- 
mistice, n:>. 

Melbourne,  W.  Lamb,  viscount,  chief  secretary  for  Ireland,  1828,  rill  16 ;  re- 
signtnl  tlio  saint'  year,  2r» :  homo  Pocrctary,  67  ;  sjwecli  iu  the  debate  o%  second- 
ary punishments,  l.M;  his  ditiioulty  in  forming  a  ministry  according  to  the 
king's  plan :  uKimato  formation  of  his  ministry,  1814,  163;  sudden  Ahimlssal. 
J66  ;  (»strn8ible  ranso  of  his  dii^missal.  107,  108  ;  not  br»mght  about  bvany  act  of 
thn  ministry,  ]C0  \  his  amondrnt'iit  on  tho  address.  172;  Hrst  lord  or  the  treas- 
nry,  18  .".,  iTiJ.  20.; ;  exclusion  of  lord  Brougham  from  his  ministry.  1*6  ;  his  re- 
ply to  lord  Lyndhurst's  hostile  speech,  187  -jdentes  h*vljig  madie  a  compact 
'w(€b  the  O'Connell  party,  187;  -Ms  eulogy  ou  WtlUsm  IV.,  1» ;  HtK  Uud  o/tSt 


tretsiirT,  231  ;  'proposes  ttie.  soBpsMkm  of  tiie  Jnnmai  oo&stMvtlott  toT  flw 
y«nt ;  dH  pvoposttton  oarrisd,  2B0 ;  Ids  mlnlstify  lestgnsi,'  tat  mtAn  fotajna  to 
'  powers  2uO,aBt :  adopts  free>trade  opinions,  271. 

Melcombe.    See  Doddlngtou. 

MeUort,  earl  of » his  lettent  to  Balcsrres  intercepted  and  read  before  the  Couven- 
tioii,  ir.  488. 

Melrose  Abbej,  foundation  of,  i.  286. 

Melville,  Hennr  Dwidas,  lord ;  lord  advocate  of  ScotUmd ;  supports  Ae  opposi- 
tion partr,  vi.  260 ;  declares  that  lord  Chatham  nerer  advoested  refonn,  ^9 ; 
sopposts  Pitt,  4M ;  opposes  the  hostile  naotton  against  the  nsinistinr*  17^>  4M$ ; 
tecaUs  eari  Gower,  the  ambassador  at  Paris,  Ml ;  nroes  Loashboroiich  to  de- 
eide  as  to  taking  the  great  seal,  661;  seoretaryof  twe;  deliveEs  toe  klB||*s 

.  message  about  seditioBH  practices  to  the  Commons*  Til.  M. ;  praises  the  BriUsh 

.  homMtity  shown  at  Howe's  viotory,  1794,  43 ;  his  conference  with  the  hiag  on 
l^e  Catholic  questiou.  and  the  Coronation  oath,  15.1 ;  soeeeeded  in  his  secre- 
taryship by  lord  Hobiurt,  1B5 ;  first  lord  of  the  admiralty.  200. 062 ;  implkated 
on  a  eoArge  of  tamporiiw  with  the  public  money ;  Tote  of  eensare  passed 
ngainBt  him ;  resigns,  1806,  vii.  201 ;  progress  of  the  motion  for  impeaching 
himr201, 202 ;  hiH  acquittal,  Juno  12, 1806, 230;  home  secretary,  1701-1704;  war 
and  colonial  secretary,  1701-1801,  030 ;  retires  from  the  admiralty,  611. 

Menai  Huspens&ou  bridge  built  by  Telford,  vii.  637. 

Mmdicity  of  London  in  1815, 1816,  -vii.  440, 441. 

Meniu  taken  bv  Marlburough,  Aus.  22, 1706,  v.  174. 

Meiiou,  geueraVin-ohlef  of  the  interior ;  una))le  to  suppress  the  I^pelletier  sec- 
tiou  revolt.  1705,  vii.  69.  60 ;  superseded  by  Barras,  60 ;  succeeds  Kieber  in  the 
oommaiid  of  the  Frencu  army  in  Egypt,  IGl ;  his  chaige  at  the  British,  1801 ; 
beaten  back  by  the  Highlander)*,  163. 

Methodism,  rise  of ;  its  prcrfessors  produce  a  reformation  in  the  Engli^  man- 
ners, vi.  425 ;  characters  of  its  leaders  ajid  oziginaton ;  Whiteileld  and  Wes- 
ley, 425, 426^ ;  Weslevism,  426 ;  the  Cambuslang  oonvenloDit,  41^6. 

Melanen,  British  amoassador  at  the  Portuguese  court,  conelndes  the  Methueu 
treaty,  v.  1:23.:  his  aocount  of  the  battle  of  Almansa,  197 ;  secretary  of  state, 
1716^  303 1  resigns^  394. 

Methuen  treaty,  terms  of  the,  witli  Portugal,  1708,  v.  123,  264 :  anaulled,  188Il 
vtU.S»5. 

Milan  entered  by  the  Frencli,  1796,  vii.  65. 

Milan  decree  issued  by  Bonaparte,  Deo.  1807,  vii.  264,  G42. 

Xilitia  bill  passed,  1756,  vi.  22. 

Miller,  <).,  a  printer.    See  Onslow,  colonel. 

Milton,  John,  embodiment  of  early  English  legends  by,  i.  14 ;  liis  description  of 
liontkin  at  the  conunencement  of  the  Civil  war,  ill.  440  ;  poblishies  his  *■  Xeon- 
oeiastes,"  in  reply  to  the  "Icon  Basilik^,"  6K7 ;  appointed  Latin  secretm  to 

.  the  Council  of  State,  500;  his  death,  and  warning  of,  against  slavery,  iv.  229. 

.  SaaAddiaoii,  V.2II8. 

Minden,  batUoof,  Aug.  1, 1760,  vi.  43. 

Mines.    See  copper,  coal,  lead,  tin,  ^co. 

Mines' in  Britain,  uiuler  the  Bomaiis,  notloe  of,,  i.  47 ;  renins  of  iroa  works  yet 
existing,  48« 

Minorca  taken  by  thcBiiglish.  1708f  v.  207  ;  surrendered  to  the  French,  1766,  vi 

.  15, 16;  lestoMd  to  Bngland,  1703, 68, 261 ;  surreudeved  to  the  Fr^cl»r  1782, 261 ; 
ceded  to  Spain  by  Grent  Bx-ltain,  290^  .  , 

lOiito,  3<Bti,  foveniov-generai  of  India,  vii.  €20;  quells  the  mutiny  «t  Mmlrns 
and  other  places,  621,  622 ;  acquisition  of  the  eastern  aichlpelagp  ;  other  acts 
if  his  administration,  623 ;  resign^  1818, 623 ;  lint  lord  of  the  wkniralty,  vlii, 
303. 

Miabeaa,  comte  de.  bold  speech  of,  at  a  meetlnc  of  the  National  Assembly, 
1"^  vi.  477  ;  moves  for  an  address  to  the  king  inr  the  i«movalof  th«  tjroops^ 
'47; ;  prevents  the  National  Assembly  from  assnmJM  the  power  to  declare  war, 
406;  named  president  of  tho  Katioual  Assembly,  t^n.  1701,  eiidea%oun>  to  se- 
cun order,  and  curb  violent  measures,  502 ;  negotiates  with  Maiie  Antoinette  ; 
his  lervices  paid  for  by  Louis,  503 ;  hw  charaoter  and  uinreailed  eneigy,  60K, 
603 ; death  of,  Ap.il  2, 1791 ;  burial  at  the  Pantheon ;  disiiiterrsd,  1793, 604 ;  a4> 
'  vpcaas  the  king's  'efeo,  830. 

Moira,  ord,  his  severe  >inea8ures  towards  deserters,  vi.  236 ;  glins  a  I  lUtle  near 
GamAii,  241 ;  sets  o«it  to  aid  the  Vcndeans,  Imt  arrives  too  late,  vii.  30 ;  goT> 
emoii^eneral  of  India,  Oct  4, 1818, 023 ;  obtains  permission  to  war  against  the 
Phidsheff  on  a  lanee  scale,  626 ;  the  campaign,  686, 026. :  breaUia  up  the  Mahrat- 
ta  cotMMleracy,  626 :  rules  issued  by,  ior  regulating  the  ttevpsptper  poess  In 
Itidla,  m. 

Melesworh,  sir  William,  remarks  of,  on  OMiadloa  aflkirs,  vtti.  238. 

Molwitz,  Uttle  of,  April  10, 1741,  v.     " 
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Mou  (AM>*Mf),  lb*  ttto  of,  takw  by  SMtaBtua,  i.  tt 

Monastto  — MbUMifiif,  macnliieMifM  and  riebM  or.  temp,  Hra.  VIL,  11. 

Monaj,  Talue  of,  in  the  reigiia  of  Henry  III.  and  Kdwara  I.,  i.  408 :  acawlty  itt, 
duiug  the  wan  of  the  Kcnmm,  ii.  77  ;  labourers  to  be  paid  in,  and  crude  focbid> 
den  by  atatate  fat  l-loB,  83 ;  money  pHvvt  of  clothing  in  l4Sa-148S,  91 ;  dthaao 
ment  of  the  coin  in  14tf4, 129 ;  altered  value  of,  in  1547,  471 ;  debasement  of  coin 
by  Henrr  VIII.  and  Edward  VI.,  49U-49t ;  rise  of  prices,  occasioned  by  the  in- 
flux of  tJie  preeioos  niotaU,  ill.  :aM  ;  a  debased  brass  coinage  Isaaed  by  Ja 
II.  in  1689.  iV.  486  ;  depredated  state  of  coinage  in  1666,  ▼.  19. 21 ;  gnlaeaa 
to  thirty  shillinfi  apiece,  21 ;  extensive  droulation  of  clipped,  21 ;  a  new  c 
age  iaaoed,  and  the  old  collected  by  goTemment  In  payment  of  taxesy  22, 0  ; 
remarkable  scardty  of,  1666,  33,  34 ;  the  government  refiiaea  to  reduce  tbe 
proper  standard  of ;  the  currency  of  the  new  coinage  established,  38 ;  want  of, 
caused  by  the  South  Sea  Si^heme,  411 ;  Wood's  copper  coinage  for  Ireland ; 
Swift's  letters  causes  the  patent  to  be  withdrawn,  420, 422 ;  depreciation  of  Hm 
American  curreu^,  1779,  vi.  220 ;  susp«ib<ion  of  cash  payments  by  the  Bank  ot 
England,  Feb.  V97,  vil.  73,  74  ;  currency  of  cash  ahnoet  superseded  by  that  of 
paper,  74 ;  the  panic  in  1707  ;  f tinda  fall  to  47,  M :  reiluction  in  the  drenlattais 
medium,  and  rise  in  the  value  of,  4.10 ;  Htate  of  the  currency  1616, 483, 484 ;  the 
panic  of  1R25,  000,  606 ;  the  piuiic  of  1847.  vtil.  410,  41C 

Monk.  Georg  i  (duke  of  Albem.irie),  left  bv  Cromwell  to  manage  affairs  fat  Scot* 
land,  iii.  tfIR  ;  conduct  of.  in  Scotland,  Iv.  112 ;  Charles  endeavour*  to  ei^Ma 
him  on  hi  4  side.  112;  iomIv.^  to  restore  the  parliament,  113;  sends  eonun&- 
■lonem  to  London  to  negotiate  with  the  aimy,  118 ;  marches  to  Loudon,  116 ;  la 
employed  by  the  parliament  to  quell  the  disaffection  in  the  city,  118 ;  tanaiu 
the  seolnded  members  to  be  restored,  120 ;  promi  ee  sir  A.  Hasleiv  to  oppose 
the  setting-up  of  Charles  Stuart  as  king,  120;  agrees  to  act  for  Charlea.  Ui; 
BUppresses  the  insurrection  of  l^mbert,  124 ;  receives  the  king  on  his  landing 
at  Dover.  130 ;  produces  private  letters  from  the  marquis  at  Areyle  to  procaore 
his  conviction,  154 ;  appolntetl  to  the  command  of  the  fleet  agunst  the  Dutch 
with  prince  Knnert,  174;  meete  their  superior  fleet  nnexpe^bedly,  but  fighta 
obstinately  for  four  days,  175 ;  ravages  the  Dofech  coast,  176 ;  commands  the 
forces  sent  against  the  duke  of  Monmouth  in  1685,  but  is  loroed  to  retreat,  308. 

Monkton,  general,  falls  in  attacking  Quebec,  vl.  47. 

Monmouth,  duke  of,  coniiiveH  at  toe  mutilation  of  sir  John  Coventry,  Iv.  212 ; 
pretensions  of,  to  lesitimicy,  247  ;  marriage  of,  to  the  duchess  of  Buccleugh, 
247 ;  the  king  solemiuT  afllrms  hie  legitimacy.  24M ;  Is  sent  to  take  the  oommiuid 
of  the  army  u;ainst  the  Covenanters.  257  ;  defeats  them  at  Bothwell  Bridge 
on  June  22, 1679, 258  ;  returns  suddenly  to  England  to  attend  the  sick-bed  of 
Charles,  and  Is  considered  as  a  rival  for  the  succession,  909, 260 ;  is  sent  te 
Ffamders.  260  ;  returns  to  England  and  is  received  with  great  joy.  261  ;  is  .made 
by  the  Whigs  the  Protestant  candidate  for  the  crown,  288 ;  his  triumphant 
progress  in  the  west  of  England,  266 ;  dlssatlsfaotion  of,  at  the  aequitta]  of 
Count  KOnijumark  for  the  murder  of  Thynne,  284  ;  accused  of  a  parttetpation 
in  the  Rye  House  Plot  In  1683,  284  ;  he  escapes,  28S  ;  is  pardoned,  288 ;  lands  at 
Lyme  In  1686,  306  ;  publlMhea  a  declaration  aMinst  James  II.,  397 ;  is  very 
fiivonrablTreoeived  ai  Taunton,  309  ;  proclaims  tttmself  king,  309 ;  marehea  to 
Bristol,  310  ;  fails  in  receiving  support,  and  retreata,  311  ;  sklrmiahat  Phllli/s- 
NorUm,  311  ;  battle  of  Sedgemoor,  313  ;  dlgfat  and  capture  of,  314 ;  abfaot 
behaviour  of,  In  his  Interview  with  James,  316 ;  exeoutioa  of,  616  ;  eonaldeted 
by  the  people  as  a  martyr  for  the  Protestant  reUglon,  316. 

Monnet,  gen.,  commander  of  Flushing  :  cuts  dykes  to  drive  away  the  Biitisb 
1909.  vii.  294. 

Mens  besieged  and  taken  bv  the  French,  1691,  Iv.  580l 

Mouson,  col.,  a  member  of  the  council  at  Calcutta,  opposes  HastingBt  vi.  429  ;  Va 
death,  431. 

Montague,  Charles.    See  Halifax,  earl  of. 

Montcalm,  marquis  de,  commander  of  the  French  troops  In  Canada.  1758,  vi  4i!L 
46  ;  attacks  Wolfe  on  the  helchts  o!  Abraham,  Sept.  13  ;  defeated,  417  ;  and 
mortally  wounded  ;  died  Sept.  14,  47. 

Montenotte,  battle  of,  April  12, 1796,  vii.  69. 

Monte  Video.    See  Auehmntv,  vii.  2il2. 

Montfort, 'I'ui®  de,  heroic  defence  of  the  Ca^^tle  of  Henueboii,  L  80S ;  Is  reeved 
by  sir  waiter  Manny,  506.  /■ 

Montfort,  Simon  de,  earl  of  Leicester,  attendi»  the  parUaoMnt  at  Westmiifter,  in 
1258, 1.  411 ;  nominated  head  of  the  council,  412 ;  Ib  forced  to  withdnw  to'nmee, 
418 ;  character  of.  413  ;  returns  to  Emrland  and  a  dvil  war  takes  pl^a,  414  ; 
wins  the  batOe  of  Lewea,  and  takea  Henrv  III.  prisoner,  415 :  bnrauwe  sum- 
moned to  parliament  in  1264  by,  416  ;  is  defeated  and  slain  at  the  bMl^  of  Eve- 
sham, 418  ;  ptohlblllon  of  hoUttna  Mia  for  a  aalnt,  419  ;  eontUmed 
offered  by  hia  sons,  who  murder  the  seplasw  of  Henry,  496* 
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'Moutgomery,  RidiaiU,  goiexal  bi  tbe  Ameilean  amy,  invader  CanaJU,  1775  ; 
kiU^  bi  au  atta«K  upou  (^uebee,  Beo.  31,  ▼!  183. 

Moiitjuiob.    Sed  PeterboiougU. 

Moiitrevel,  marshal  do,  unable  to  subdue  the  CamiBards,  1703  ;  saperMded  by 
nvirnhal  Villas,  v.  121. 

Montrose.  Jautes  Graliain,  marquis  of,  vlctorieB  of,  io  Scotland  in  1646,  iU.  600 ;  In- 
fluence  of  his  letter  contaiiiuis  an  aooouiit  <rf  the.  e  victories  upon  Charles  I..  600 ; 
advice  of,  to  Charles  1.,  601  ;  defeats  tlie  Cbvenautiuff  army  under  Baillie,  613  ; 
defeated  at  Philiphaugh  by  i«sley,  613  ;  counsels  Charles  II.  to  win  his  King- 
dom by  battle,  696  ;  who  gives  him  a  commission  to  <lo  bo,  693  ;  lands  in  the 
Orkneys,  March,  1650,  607  ;  defeated  by  colonel  8traclian  at  Craigchoniohen, 
IM)7  ;  wanders  among  Uie  Highlands,  and  is  taken  on  May  3,  607  :  exrnltattpn  of 
the  Coveuanten  at  his  cai>ture,  607  ;  sente«ce<l  to  deatli,  607 :  ilMreatment  of, 
at  Edinbureh,  608 ;  comluct  of,  before  parliament,  and  at  his  execution,  609  ; 
chanu'ter  of,  by  CVirendon,  609. 

Montserrat  taken  by  tlie  French,  vi.  260  ;  restored  to  England,  290. 

Moore,  sir  cJohn,  takes  W«zford,  June  21,  1796,  vii.  113  :  apiiointed  to  command 
il,00i>  men  ijiUie  Peiiiusnla  ;  his  mortitication  at  being  made  subordinate  tosir 
U.  Dalrymple,  nndslr  U.  Burrard,271  ;  commenoes  liM  march  into  Spain,  Oct. 
1808  ;  his  progredb  ilirough  the  couiitry  to  Sahagun  ;  oommences  a  retreat ; 

Sursued  by  Napoleon,  Dec.  24,  270  ;  halts  at  Lugo,  277  :  marches  to  Corttnna  ; 
ofeat  of  the  Freuch  there,  Jmi.  16, 1800 ;  death  of,  278  ;  his  burial,  279  ;  ophilons 
on  his  retreat^  W) ;  sulferlugs  of  his  army.  280. 
Morcar  and  Edwin,  insurrection  of,  stippressod  by  William  the  Conqueror,  1. 218 ; 

join  Hereward,  and  death  of  Ifidwin,  226  ;  imprfsoimieui  of  Moi-car,  227. 
Mordaant,  sir  Jolu),  has  joint  oommand  of  tlie  Koehefort  expedition,  1767  ;  acquit- 
ted bv  court  niartial,  vi.  35, 36. 


is  created  lord  chancellor  in  1620,  and  speaks  harshly  against  Wolsey,  317  ; 
opposes  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformets,  318  ;  lays  before  parliament  the  opitt- 
ion  of  the  universiJes  in  favour  of  Henry's  divorce,  but  is  himself  agahiat 
it,  32B  ;  retires  from  the  Chancellorsldp,  336 ;  iloubts  whether  he  sanctioned  the 
burning  of  JoJ^i  Bavnh»m  in  May,  1632, 337  ;  official  chara«ter  of ,  337  ;  impli- 
cated in  the  eharae  of  oonspimcy  against  the  king  with  the  Holy  Maid  of  Kent, 


Moreau,  J.  Y.,  serves  in  Jourdan's  army,  vii.  49 ;  appointed  to  command  the 

army  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Moselle»  1796,  ai ;  failure  of  his  campaign,  68  ;  his 

retreat  through  the  Black  Forest  to  Strasbourg,  68 ;  beaten  back  bv  gen.  Melas ; 

defeated,  1799, 134  ;  campaign  of,  in  Germany,  1800,  149  ;  victory  of  Hohenlin- 

de]>g&.iMd  by.  Dec.  8, 160  :  conspires  against  Bonaparte,  1804  ;  exiled,  193  ; 

takes  part  in  the  battle  of  Dresden  against  Napoleon,  in  which  he  is  wounded ; 

death  of,  9IT. 
Morgan,  gen.,  defeats  Tarleton  at  Cowpens,  Jan.  17, 1781,  vi.  248  ;  iolnahis  forces 

wi«h  dreene's.  2i». 
Morland,  George,  the  represMitatiTe  of  his  day  in  aadmal  pahAttng,  vfl.  648. 
Mornington,  earl  of.    See  Wellesley,  marquees  of. 
Morpeth,  lofrd,  hi^  eulogy  on  Francis  Homer»  1817,  -vii.  472  ;  votes  for  Suttom  as 

speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  1S33,  vili.  127 ;  moves  an  amendment  for 

reform  in  the  address.  1836, 172  ;  secre(ary  for  Irelamt,  303. 
Mortamart,  d4ke  dei,  htt  audleaes  witk  Charles  X.,  promises  estorted  by,  from 

the  king,  1830,  viii.  61,  62. 
Mortimer,  Roger     See  Edward  II.  and  Edward  III. 
Mortmain,  statute  of,  passed,  7  Edwd.  I.,  i.  428. 
Moscow,  entry  of  the  French  into.  Sept.  14, 1812,  rii.  340 ;  the  conflagration  of  ; 

evacuated  by  the  French,  Oct.  19, 342. 
Mouuler,  president  of  the  French  Assembly,  vi.  487  ;  obtains  the  king's  oonsent 

to  the  articles  of  the  conHtitution,  487. 
Mountcasliel,  visconnt*    See  Macarthy. 
Mountfort,  William,  a  player,  murder  of,  by  Hill,  iv.  676. 
Mou3itioy,  lord,  sent  by  Tyrconnel  on  a  miBslon  to  James  II.  at  St.  Qexmainit'; 

on  hu  airivai  th^e  he  was  put  into  the  Bastile,  iv.  4T5. 
Mourad  Bey  heads  the  Mamlooks  ;  defeated  by  the  Freuch  at  the  Battle  of  the 

Pyramids,.  17flB,  viL  99. 
MQlr,  Thomas^  ssntenoed  to  transportation  for  advocating  a  reform  in  the  repre- 

sentatioii  «<  the  people,  17M,  vii.  33. 
Mmiieipal  corpotaiiow  reform,  viii.  17^184 ;  report  «f  the  eommiarton  of  inouiry 

showing  the  generally  corrupt  state  of  the  corporations,  17^181 ;  paasiug  of  lord 
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BoiwU*t  reform  bill  tluougk  nar)l«ment,  IK,  Its ;  It  reeelTes  the  rojal  twent 
Sept  9, 183Q,  IM  ;  departing  gioTioA  of  miutictpel  pomp,  IM  ;  UIl  for  corpora- 
tion reform  in  Ireland ;  oppoeed  by  the  lord^  ;  pasieci  by  tlie  Conimoita,  Mar. 

MuiiicipalitieM,  character  of  those  establiahed  by  the  Roiuaus  in  Biitaiu,  1.  BC, 
57  ;  fomi  of  gov  eminent  iu.  66. 

Munro,  air  Hector,  major;  tiet'eata  aii  Indian  army,  vi.  192,  153  ;  compelled  to 
retreat  before  Uyder  All,  435> 

Mural,  Joachim,  heliM  Bonaparte  in  suppreeaing  the  reT<rft  of  the  Bectfmis  iu 
Pari».  May,  1706,  vii.  60  ;  a«iiita  Kleber  againat  a  Mustulman  army,  I79!>.  132  : 
vitix  I^clerc  oloan»  the  Aeaenibly,  Nov.,  137  ;  HieceM  Godoy  and  i^ends  him  to 
Bonaparte,  l(<Oa,  269  ;  icing  of  Naplea,  315  ;  denertH  Na|M>leon  for  the  Allies,  vii 
4(3;  hia  enterln  r  iutu  a  I'OrreBpomtenoe  witli  the  ex-«mpeit>r  hastens  his  £b11,413. 

Murray,  k>rd  Geon;e.  obtaliLt  the  king's  parrkNi  fur  Joining  the  i^ebelllnn  of  1715, 
V.  3Hi  ;  johus  Charles  Edward.  171.5,  .'$09  ;  taken  part  in  tlie  battle  at  Pn^ion- 
Pans.  Sept.  22,  612  ;  quarrels  with  the  duke  of  Perth,  527  ;  his  tactit-K  in 
approafchlng  Derby,  5)0  ;  he  couTinces  C'bar1e«t  of  the  uselestuiess  of  aiWancing 
farther  into  Kugland  ;  persuades  him  to  retreat  to  Scotlan*!,  r«3i,  S!f2  ;  hif«  able 
ajul  credLLable  management  of  the  retreat  from  Derby.  589.  5-10  :  hnlt^  at  <:lif- 
toii,  511  ;  securing  the  army's  retreat  by  stemming  the  tide  of  the  parsnlng 
enemy  ;  reaches  Carlisle  ;  represents  to  Charles  that  hli«  troops  could  not  hold 
th.>  place.  542  ;  signi^  an  addre&s  to  the  prin<*e*  showing  the  dcfiertions  in  the 
H  igfiland  army,  WJ ;  leads  the  Highlanders  to  tlie  attack  of  Caml>erland*B  camp ; 
ImUintla  a  surprise  impracticable,  563. 

Murray,  James,  earl  of,  sent  as  ambassador  to  Franee  to  reqneat  the  return  of 
Queen  Mary,  liL  33  ;  with  i>tlier  reformem  revolts  against  Marr's  marriage  with 
l3an)ley,  47,  48  ;  U  forced  to  fly  to  flngland,  48  ;  returns  to  Fdinbni^h  on  the 
death  of  Bicdlo,  57  :  is  proclaimed  regent  after  Mary's  abdication,  (w  ;  defeats 
Mary  at  the  battle  of  Langsyde,  71 ;  accuses  Mary  of  tiie  nmrder  of  Damlt^y  at 
the  conference  In  London.  76;  fayonrs  Norfolk's  project  of  marrying  Mary, 
78  ;  is  aseaasinated  in  Jan.  1570,  93. 

Murray,  William.    See  Mansfield,  e^rl  of. 

MnsgniTe,  sir  Christopher;  a  leader  of  the  opposition  party,  108S  ;  bribM  recelTod 
by,  Iv.  677. 

Mutiny  1411.  an  Important  part  of  the  govenmtent :  first  passed  bi  1680,  Ir,  470,471. 

Mutiny  at  Ipswich,  1689,  It.  469  ;  at  Spithead,  1797,  Til.  80-«2  ;  at  the  Nore,  82, 
S3  ;  at  Vellore.  1806,  227  ;  and  at  Madras,  1809,  621, 622. 

Muttra,  battle  of,  1803,  yii.  221. 

Mylne,  Richard,  architect  of  Blackfrian  bridge,  tI.  382. 

N. 

Nadin,  unable  to  ai^prehend  the  leaders  of  tiie  reform  meeting;  at' Manchester, 

1819,  vii.  491. 
Nagpore,  ra]ah  of.  joins  the  Mahratta  confederacy  against  the  British,  tH.  625  ,- 

defeatt^d  by  the  British,  (S26. 
Nairn,  William,  lord,  inipeaclud  of  high  treason,  tried  and  sentenced  to  deatli, 

1716,.T.  38X ;  reprieved,  382 ;  released  from  prison  by  an  act  of  graoe  pa^eed,  1717, 

396. 
Jb^aittur,  siege  and  capture  of,  by  the  French,  June  30,  1698,  It.  663 ;  besieged 

by  the  aUies,  1696, 16-18  ;  a«id  taken,  Aug.  26, 18. 
Nankin,  treaty  of,  Aug.  29,  UM2,  Tili.  205,  286. 
Nantes,  revocation  of  uie  edict  of,  iv.  322  ;  eOeet  of,  in  Fvaaee,  as  deeerlbed  by 

Burnet.  322. 
Napier,  sir  C.  James,  major  ;  taken  isrisofner  at  Comniia,  WOOrwh.  S78  :  a  ben^ 

factor  of  his  race,  viil.  366  ;  his  march  on,  anddeetmetiou  of,  Bnuwn-Gliar,  SK, 

359 ;  gi^HS  Ut»  battle  of  Meanee,  869 ,  Hyderabad  surrendera  to  him  ;  he  denau 

and  quells  Shere  Mahomed,  ana  becomes  the  goremor  of  Scinde,  300. 
Naider,  sir  C.  John,  hia  services  under  admiral  Stopford  in  the  campaign  In 

Egypt  and  Syria.  1840,  viii.  268,  269. 
Napoleon,  comparison  of  his  intended  invaftion  of  Britain  with  that  of  Caligula, 

Napoleon  III.  of  France,  son  of  Louis  Bonaparte,  king  of  Holland;  Louis 
Philippe's  fear  of  him,  trlii.  196*  107  ;  his  futile  revolutionary  attempt  at  Stras- 
bourg, 1886^  197  ;  sent  to  America  by  i  onls  Philippe  ;  escapee  to  Switzerland  ; 
LouIh  compelling  his  extradition  from  tiienoe,  he  withArasvs  to  Kngtand,  IOn  ; 
crosses  the  channel  to  Boulogne,  263 ;  foils  to  produce  an  inaarreetlon,  2<14.  SW; 
surrenders  ;  is  imprisoned,  266  ;  tried,  266 ;  sentenced  to  imptlaoRment  for  Uf e 
in  Ham  lortMise  ;  but  eecapes,  866 ;  elected  President  of  tha  Fieneh  BepoMIt, 
1W»429« 


IVisebT.  hame  6f,  II  tTnne,  ie4J(,  lit.  0M. 

KaMh,  Benu,  master  of  the  ceremouiott  at  Bath ;  his  mlOf  vi.  401,  402  ;  snppreflftas 

<lntiiU)ig  at  Bath,  405. 
Nttshy  John,  Mb  arclilteetural  works,  Regent  6tr«ot,  Park,  and  Oanal,  tU.  S85, 

]^Mnyth,  his  landscape' palnttng,  Til.  M8. 

lluUonal  Debt,  coimneiioemeiitof  the,  1078,  Iv.  671  ;  its  growth,  CTl,  v.  406,  467  ; 
reclucUon  of  Uie  iutereBt  on  the,  573  ;  increase  of  the,  1756-17tiB,  Ti.  08  ;  tabl^ 
allowing  its  gruwth,  1691-1702,  604-606,  tHI.  204  ;  fean  of  rnlii  from  its  increase, 
vi.  297  ;  growth  oi.  I7lt3-lgl6,  vil.  C« ;  a  ill.  204  ;  IMe-l>87,  2l)4. 

ITaTarlno,  news  of  the  battle  of,  received  in  London,  viii.  13  ;  it  occarred,  Oct* 
20, 1827,  15,  16. 

NaTigatioii  act  obstracts  the  Scottish  trade,  t.-  68 ;  saspensfon  of  the  navigation 
laws,  viii.  413. 

Kary.  difficulty  of  manning  the,  vl  106;  corruption  prevalent  in  the,  4^6; 
the  British  and  French  navies,  IT09,  680, 681  ;  state  of  the,  1793,  vil.  40 ;  dlsMn- 
ienis  and  mutinies  in  the,  1797, 79, 82 ;  tmimlier  of  men  voted  for  the,  1802, 176 ; 
the  British  navv  of  1812, 370;  its  glory  departed,  371}  372;  restored  again  by  tihe 
Shannon  aiid  Cneeapeake  conflict,  372.      > 

Keeker.  James,  controllev-general  of  linanee,  vi.  468  ;  dismissed  the  post.  May, 
1781,  463 ;  recalled  to  It  again,  1788, 472 ;  again  dismissed,  July,  1789, 478. 

Keerwinden.    See  Landen. 

Heerwlnden,  battle  of.  Mar.  18, 1799,  vi.  690. 

Kelson,  Horatio,  post-captain,  1793;  prenent  at  the  surrender  of  nV>Ulon  to 
lord  Hood,  vii.  20 ;  his  daring  achievement  of  the  ca^ituro  of  Baslia, CorMlca^ 
1794,  51 ;  commodore  ;  joins admlFal  Jarvis*s  fleet;  disobeys  hlsstfperior crftfcer  j 
engages,  with  the  assistaiice  of  Troabridge  and  ColHngwood,  several  of  tlie 
enemy's  vessels  at  the  battle  of  St.  Vincent.  Feb.  14, 1797,  76,  77  ;  his  desperate 
condition ;  gallantry  Shown  In  hoarding  and  taking  the  Sasi  Ktcolas  and  San 
Josef  ;  his  name  not  noticed  in  (larvis's  despatches.  78,  79 ;  made  a  knight  of 
tjie  bath.  79 ;  watches  the  movements  of  the  Toulon  fleet,  06  v  Kppolnted  to  com- 
mand a  Mediterranean  fleet,  1796,  UJ ;  he  mi8s*«  the  French  fleet,  sailb  to  Alex- 
andria, and  returns  to  Sicily,  98  ;  refuse<l  Biippries  by  the  Neapolitans ;  obtains 
them  through  his  interview  with  Indv  Hamilion  ;  again  sets  out  for  Alexandria, 
)tt6, 101 ;  pMftion  of  the  French  fleet,  A^g.  i;  Neison^s  manceuvree.  101, 102; 
the  conflict;  Nelson  wounded;  his  heroism,  102:  the  French  flag  ship, 
L'Orlent,  on  Are ;  the  awful  silence  succeeding  the  explosion  ;  returns  ro 
I^aplcfi;  his  injunctions  for  flffhting,  103;  vice-admiral  under  sir  Hyde  Parker, 
1801,  156 ;  opposes  his  admirars  aipttments  for  delay ;  his  approach  to  Copen- 
hagen, 157  ;  the  battle  of  Copenhagen,  April  2,  158 ;  disregards  Parker's  signal 
to  8t'>p  fighting,  159, 160  ;  concludes  an  arrolBtice.  160  ;  fails  in  cutting  tlie  armed 
flotilla  out  of  Boulogne  haz^ur,  tn4 :  appofnteil  to  command  the  Mcditer- 
lanean  fleet j  his  letter  to  the  lord  mavor  203 ;  his  chase  after  the  combined 
fleet,  204,  205 ;  worn  out  with  anxiety  he  returns  home,  204 ;  oflfers  his  services 
i^iust  Villeneuve  ;  preparations,  207  ;  enthusiastic  reception  at  Portsmoutli. 
208 ;  his  la-t  farewell  to  England ;  sets  down  before  Cadis ;  his  system  of 
breaking  the  line;  the  enemy  in  sicht,  209;  his  preparations  for  battle,  209, 
210 ;  his  victory,  Oct.  21, 1805 ;  his  death,  210,  211 ;  the  nation's  gtief ;  the  fune^ 
ral,  211,212. 

Kepanl,  war  with,  1813-1816  ;  Its  results,  vil.  (184, 

Nero,  attempts  of,  to  reconcile  the  revolted  tribes  after  the  defeat  of  Boadlcea, 
i.  36. 

Ne  y ill's  Cross,  battle  of,  won  by  queen  Phil!ppa,in  1346,  and  David  Bruce  tSLkien 
prisoner,  t.  516. 

Newhum,  battle  of,  on  Aug.  27, 1640.  ill.  381. 

Kewburv,  battle  of,  Sept.  19. 1648,  ill.  481;  second  battle  of,  on  Oct.  27, 1644,  486. 

Hew  England,  foundation  of  the  c61ony  of,  in  1620,  by  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  lii. 
278,  279. 

Ifewcflttld,  duke  of,  entertains  'WiTHsnn  III.  at  Welbeck,  1686,  r,  10  ;  made 
lord  privy  xeal,  1706,  160;  captain  Jenkins  reports  to  Mm  his  ill-treatment 
by  the  Spaniards,  but  receives  no  redress,  471 ;  his  Jealousy  of  Walpole,  476 ; 
h(;]p8  his  brother,  Mr.  Pelham,  in  the  administration ;  his  talent  for  elec- 
tioneering business,  666 ;  becomes  Jealous  of  the  duke  of  Bedfordi  681 ;  sets 
him  turned  out  of  the  ofllce  of  secretary  of  irtate,  681 ;  becomes  (lz«t  lord  of 
the  treasury  at  his  brother's  death)  1764 ;  nls  Claims  to  the  post,  ^ ;  chavaeter 
of '.offers  Fo.t  the  seals  of  secretary  of  state,  who  refuses  them,  688,  689; 
Pitt's  and  Fox's  opposition  :  the  latter  obtains  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  601 ;  be- 
comps  terilfled  nt  the  opposition  t4>  the  subsidies ;  applies  to  Pitt  for  help,  who 
refuses  it.  600 ;  opposing  the  ndnL«<tty  in  a  speech  in  parliament ;  Pitt  is  dis- 
miised  his  oflice  of  paymaster,  6fl9 :  placed  at  the  h«ad  of  ttia  tnlnlstfy,  €02 ; 
l^Mi*eaig!tak-hi#«eaafl,  Mid'llei(caM]is,«Mi(«i^«iippot«i  vWas^-SV^  ritarMajns 
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hU,  21 ;  George  agaiii  ofTeni  liiro  the  administration  of  afEalrs ;  refoies  to  mC 
with  Hu,  26  ;  but  uUiuiately  coi»eitt8 ;  first  lord  of  the  treamixy,  2t> ;  HOppoiU 
Bute,  61  ;  retires  from  the  treasury,  June,  1762,  66  ;  becomes  privy  seal,  1765, 
89 ;  secretary  of  state,  1746-17M ;  tkrst  lord  of  tbs  treasury ,  irH-1706,  UJ ;  175:- 
1782,  140. 

Newcastle,  duke  of.  his  interference  with  the  Newark  election  (KMnplamed  a^ 
Tiii.  35  ;  proceedings  against,  S6  ;  his  remarks  on  the  Beform  hill,  106. 

Kewfoundland  ceded  to  Great  Britaiii,  171.3,  ▼.  /73. 

Kewmarket  races  held  at,  temp,  William  III.,  ir.  421. 

New  Orleans,  attack  on,  bv  the  British,  iSU,  1816^  vii.381.  382. 

Newspapers  ;  tirst  beginning  of  the  newspaper  presSf  iv.  452  ;  the  newspapers, 
1709,  1742.  V.  2S(),  281  ;  eagernesb  for,  1745,  525;  provincial  p:ii>ers  badly  con- 
ducted about  17r>7«  Ti.  36  ;  newspapers.  1737-17^,  384 ;  number  of  Aiuerican. 
1775,  and  IHlO.  vii.  3G6 ;  of  Ix>ndon  in  Crabbe's  time  ;  The  Times  first  assumed 
the  name,  178j^,  502  ;  The  Timet  of  Not.  2K,  1818,  the  first  sheet  of  paper  printed 
by  steam,  522;  bicreased  clrciilaiion  of.  d:ie  to  the  steam -printing  machuu', 
522  ;  violence  and  ribaldrv  of,  during  queen  Caroline's  trial  in  IS^O,  566  ;  the 
newspapers  of  India ;  their  regulation  by  government,  632 ;  case  of  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham, proprietor  of  The  Calcutta  Journal,  e33  i  royal  oidinaiice  against  the 
Uberty  of  the  Fieuch  press,- 1830,  yiU«  46, 47  ;  the  protest  of  the  uewsp;iper  con- 
ductors, 47 ;  stamp  on,  reduced,  1836,  193  213;  altered  character  of,  1^>42.330. 

Newton,  sir  Isaac,  as  master  of  the  mint  he  Buccee<h)  in  eftaU>liHhing  aii  adennats 
supply  of  circulating  medium,  ▼.23;  statute  of,  by  ItoublUac,  346;  dttdares 
Wood's  Irish  coinage  satisfactory,  420. 

Newton-Butler,  bafxle  of,  16v^9,  It.  41^2. 

New  York  evacuated  by  tlie  Americans,* Sept.  16, 1776,  vi.  190. 

Ney,  Michael,  marslial,  serves  in  Jourdau*s  army,  vii.  49  ;  defeats  the  AnstriAna 
at  Elcliingen  and  Gnntzburg,  1805, 20G ;  defeated  at  Deiuiewitz,  1^13,  3i8 ;  de- 
serts I^uhi  XVIII.  for  Napoleon,  1815,  302;  executed  on  the  return  of  Louis 
to  power,  416. 

Nicholls,  sir  George  ;  his  letters  on  the  Poor  Law  reforms  at  Southwell,  tU. 
152  ;  appointe<l  a  poor  law  commissioner,  1834,  loti ;  and  to  iiuUate  the  working 
of  the  poor  law  in  Ireland,  238, 239. 

Nile,  battle  <»f  the,  Aug.  1, 179K,  vii.  101, 102. 

Nimeguen,  peiice  of,  Aug.  11,  1678,  v.  263  ;  surrendered  to  tlie  French,  17!>1,  Yil. 
50. 

Nip<hoo,  treaty  of,  raUfled  June  14,  1728.  r.  285. 

Nithi«d  ilo,  William,  earl  of.  impeaohed  of  high  treason,  1716  ;  tried  and  found 
guilt V,  V.  3H1 ;  his  wife  vaijiiy  petitions  the  king  to  pardon  him ;  she  oJIects  his 
ehcape  to  France,  .382,  383w 

Nixam.    See  I>ecca]i. 

Nollekens,  Joseph,  his  sculpturing,  vi.  380 ;  vll.  540. 

Nonconform  is:  8,  riao  and  growth  of,  in  the  second  lialf  of  the  reign  of  F.Uzabeth, 
ill.  166,  et  *eg^  notice  of  the  Mar  prelate  tracts,  168  ;  objections  of,  to  tho  cere- 
monies of  the  church,  168  ;  preaching  in  private  houses  prohibited,  160 ;  statutcj 
against  Puritans  ami  Popish  recusants  in  1593, 170  ;  the  nonconformist  ministers 
preath  resistance,  170;  severities  directed  against  tho  Browuists  or  Independ- 
ents, 171 :  oppoHition  of  the  nonconfonuiats  to  the  habits  and  amusements  <>f 
society,  171  ;  muHic  and  dancing  held  to  be  (corrupting  by,  177  ;  offonsireneas  of 
Sabha'tli  Ki>ortsand  games  to,  178  :  donuncialious  of  sanung  bjr,  181 ;  aversion 
of,  to  st'ige  plays,  lh2  ;  petiilon  James  I.  for  a  conierence  with  Uie  English 
cl'^rgy,  which  is  held  at  I  latnpton  Court,  245  ;  James  insults  and  decides  against 
theia,  245 }  a  iiew  code  of  canons,  tending  to  excludo  them  from  civil  rights,  es- 
tablished m  Ccnvocalion,  247  ;  SKitllement  of  New  Eu.iiland  fai  1620  by  the  Pil- 
grim Falliera,  270  ;  increase  in  the  numbers  of,  f n  in  di^^^ust  at  tho  principiea 
and  conduct  of  James  and  his  courtiers,  .393  ;  offence  given  to,  by  the  proclamft- 

,  tiou  in  ir>18,  for  the  practice  of  sports  on  Sundays,  305 ;  consteruation  of,  at 
the  defeat  of  the  elector  palatine  and  the  triumpn  of  Poman  Catholicism,  in 
Gem^any,  314;  offence  given  to  by  Laud's  introduction.  In  1628,  of  new 
ceremonies  into  the  church  service,  343 ;  the  religious  opinions  o^  identified 
with  the  assertion  of  civil  rights,  .'^5 ;  excessive  puidshment  of  we  Puritan 
Prynne,  for  writing  against  Hla^e-pluyH.  353  ;  and  of  Dr.  A.  Leighton  for  wri- 
ting against  prelacy,  355  ;  ayernion  of  the  I^uritans  to  all  <lramatic  exhibitions, 

*«  356  ;  conviction  and  excessive  punisliment  of  Pryune,  Burt<m  and  Bastuiek, 
in  1637,  for  their  anti-prelatical  writings,  365  ;  triumph  of  the  principles  of, 
on  tUe  meeting  of  the  Long  Parliament  in  1640.  393  ;  great  influence  of  the 
Puritans  at  the  commencement  of  the  Civil  War,  438  ;  the  shutting  up  of 
tlie  playhouses  and  discouragement  of  popular  amusements  a  consequence 
of,  4U  ;  Baxter's  statement  of  the  oppressions  of  Iho,  hv  the  royalists,  466 ; 
increased  bitterness  of  feeling  between  them  and  the  CavaUera,  476 :  the  Pxea- 
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-484 ;  growing  dlwmtoM  between  PireabTterianfl  »ii4  Independenta.  627 ;  at^c^- 

'  glee  Setween,  ui  the  House  of  Commons,  627;  power  of  tbe  Independents  In  the 
Army,  b3Si ;  opinioiis  of  the  Indepeudenta,  632 ;  the  poi«itioii  of  the  Presbytertans 
and  independents  compared  with  the  Oiroude  and  Mountain  parties  of  the 
French  revolution,  S3i ;  negotiations  of  the  Independents  with  the  king,  Ml ; 
the  Uttg's  deoep^Te- jw>Ue7  wwards  them,  542 ;  Cromwell  tii«a  to  eHect  a  re- 
conciliMion  beiween  tAe  FreslDyteriaus  and  Indepeudentii,  658  ;  deurrfslon  Of, 
after  the  liest oration,  iv.  144,  et  stg.;  insurrevtioji  of  the  i^nabni>tl>U>  In  Lon- 
don in  April,  ItiGl.  14ti ;  ineS^utive  couferenro  at  ihe  Savoy  teiwcen  the  U^IjO]  s 
and  the  Puritan  oi^ines,  147  ;  the  Corporation  Act  mid  Act  of  Unifciniily 
panMod  against,  162;  Conventicle  Act  pastjed  ngainst  in  1C6I.  1C2  :  tlie  J'ivc-Milo 
Act,  paa^od  against,  171 ;  tlie  penalties  ox,  not  enforced  at^ainftt  for  a  bliort  tlnio 
after  Uie  Fire  of  London,  205  ;  propot^itious  made  by,  fora  union  of  I'rotestanth, 
206  ;  re-elected  by  parliament,  206  ;  declaration  of  indnlgenco  by  (.  harlcs  1  J.  in 

,  1672, 220 ;  release  of  Johii  Buuyan  from  prison,  220 ;  the  indulgence  unpopular 
among,  220  ;  in  1665  the  Bouse  of  C  ommons  prays  James  II.  to  put  in  execution 
the  lawa  against  all  dinaenters  from  the  Ghunh  of  Enclnnd,  I<02  ,  the  piinciple 
of  re»istanoe  not  extinguished  in,  as  shown  by  their  loIningAlonmonth  at  Taun- 
ton, 309 ;  they  generally  consider  the  declaratiou  of  James  iL  in  1687,  for  libeity 
of  conscience,  a.t  a  snare,  342. 

Nonjurors,  origin  of  the,  iv.  463 ;  bill  against,  paased,  467  ;  libellous  pamphlets 
Isaued  by,  in  1692, 669. 

Kore,  mutiny  at  the,  1707.  vii.  82, 83. 

Norfolk,  soil  of,  vi.  aOO,  301 :  agricultural  improvements  In,  promoted  by  Coke, 
301,  302 ;  a  seat  of  the  husDandry  implement  trade,  301  ;  number  of  persons  to 
every  lOQ  acres  in,  in  1841,  322. 

Norman  clergy,  character  of.  at  the  time  of  William  X.,  1. 223, 224 ;  nobles,  varions 
characters  of,  and  beneficial  exertionp  of  some,  225  ;  iaiou9,desciiption  of  their 
modes  of  life  in  their  castles  in  the  time  of  btephen,280. 

Koruiandy,  marquis  of.    See  Buckingham. 

Norris,  sir  Williain,  sent  to  desire  of  Aurungzebe  his  favour  for  the  Kcw  East 
India  Company,  1698,  v.  45 ;  mission  failed ;  dic8  on  his  way  home,  45. 

Korth,  Dudley  uombiated  slieriti  by  the  lord  mayor  of  Loudon  Iji  K'^2,  in  order 
that  he  might  return  partisan  lurymen,  Iv.  278 ;  Is  rejected  by  the  Commons 
Hall,  but  ultimately  awoni  in,  270. 

North,  Frederick,  lord,  chancellor  of  the  exchenuer,  1767-1782,  vl.  102, 103,  14o, 
603 ;  moves  the  repeal  of  the  American  duty  ou  alLarticlesbut  tea,  129 :  his  proi>- 
oeitlou  carried,  129 ;  nearly  demolished  by  the  mob,  1771, 137  ;  hie  apology  tor 
retaining  office,  137 ;  first  lord  of  the  treastury,  1770-1782, 140,  603  ;  brings  In  the 
Boston  .port  bill,  1774, 157  ;  and  the  M asMK-husctts  bay  government  reculatlou 
ill,  158 ;  his  conciliatory  measure,  166  ;  his  Prohibitory  uffl,  182:  exults  at  Uie  «Us- 
iday  of  public  spirit,  1778  -,  introduces  two  bills,  one  on  Amencan  taxation,  the 
other  appointing  commisnoners  to  treat  with  America,  207;  fear  aiiil  astonish- 
ment of  the  House  at  his  submissions  and  concessions,  208  ;  wishes  to  resign  his 
premiershiDOu hearing  of  the  peace  between  France  and  America,  208;  hia 
speech  on  the  address  to  the  king,  218 ;  his  amendment  on  Burke's  Economical 
Refonn  bill.  225 ;  his  cousternatfon  and  distrej«s  at  the  news  of  Comwallis*a 
surrender,  17X1 ,  255;  announces  the  resignation  .of  his  premiership,  Mar.  20, 17F2; 
the  scene  in  patliamenton  thisoccatdon.  262;  consents  to  the  proposed  free 
trade  measures  towardtt  Ireland.  272  ;  cofilesces  with  Fox,  appointed  secretary 
of  state,  1783,439;  ordered  to  give  up  his  seals  by  the  king,  443;  home  becre-> 
tory  of  state,  17^  viU.  639. 

Northampton,  bnttic  of,  the  I^inrastrinns  defeated,  10  July.  1460,  ii.  117. 

Nonhamptonahlre,  the  county  of,  vi.  307 ;  low  state  of  farming,  307  ;  farmers  and 
labourers,  308. 

Northmen,  or  Danes,  jayages  of,  i.  95. 

Northumt^rland,  its  wretciied  breed  of  sheep,  and  large  districts  of  waste  land. 
1760-1783,  vi.  320 ;  unsettled  stato  of  its  inhabitants  long  after  the  Uidou ;  agi  1- 
cultore  stimulated  by  the  Cullevs  and  othera.  329. 

Northumberland,  Dudley,  duke  or.    See  Warwick,  earl  of. 

North- West  Company  for  trading  in  furs ;  ultimately  united  with  the  IXudson'a 
Bay  Company,  Ir.  429. 

Norwich  Cathedral,  foundation  of,  in  lOM,  i.  286. 

Nottingham,  earl  of.    See  Wtnchclsea. 

Nottingliamshire,  the  oak  of  Sherwooil  Xereet  succeeded  by  tnndp  and  wheat 
fields,  vi.  314 ;  **  the  c'ars  *'  reclaimed.  Zl^. 

Novels,  careless  and  inaccurate  btyle  of.  viii.  510;  prevalence  of ;  large  numben 
published  in  a  serial  form,  ;jlJ>.;!20;  changed  man uer  in  conducting  prose  lic- 
uons  as  shown  in  the  l^-orks  of  the  novel  writers,  ."18,  .Ti»2. 

Nugent  lord,  mowes  for  a  list  of  persons  holding  cruwu  ida«:eft  and  peusions,  vL 
25;  hUMfiftee  tVAdo  tooUduV/irj;     ■■'^-  •  •       •  •  *^   • 
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Ktmconutr,  an  Intrl^his  Hindoo,  executed  by  Iho  1)tlt1ih  for  forgery,  ▼!.  49^ 

O. 

OATffis,  TlttrR,  first  rerelatlon  of  the  Popl*h  Plot  by,  hi  J«71P,  !▼.  286 ;  iff  brongbt 
bcforo  the  roiuicU,  237  ;  is  examined  by  the  Honso  of  Commons,  239;  increasnig 
boMiiftw  of  Ilia  accuKatloiis,  ami  assernou  of  the  quei'ii  having  concerted  the 
king's  murder,  211 ;  htis  a  pension  assigned  him  by  the  Oommoiis,  342 ;  fresh 
convictions  On  the  evidence  of,  in  1679,252;  pavments  to,  and  to  other  w!t- 
nesses.  2.33  ;  is  a  witness  a^^ain^t  lord  Stafford,  wno  is  convicted,  in  10K4,2>^  ; 
contra<licts  Dugdale  on  the  trial  of  Stephen  College,  the  •'  Protestant  Joiner," 
and  his  peuhion  1 4  stopped,  275 ;  is  prosecuted  for  a  libel  on  the  duke  of  York 
in  H>s.1,  an<l  101.00D/.  daniage.i  awarded,  290 ;  is  convicted  of  perjury,  and  sen- 
tenced to  be  imprisone<l,  pilloried,  and  whipped,  in  1686,  303  ;  released  from 
priHou,  pardoned,  and  penMoned,  1089,  ♦M. 

O'Biien.  Siiiith,  a  member  of  the  Irish  Confederation  ;  Ms  share  in  the  insnrreo 
tion  of  1848,  vill,  424,  425. 

Occasional  Conformity,  hill  against ;  Its  objects ;  discussion  on  ;  rejected,  17*>2,  ▼. 
117,  118 :  a  new  bill  introduced,  IKXi ;  again  rejected,  124  ',  thrown  out  a  third 
time,  ITrti,  150  ;  Its  repeal  desired  by  Stanhope,  1718,  401. 

Ochterlony,  sir  David,  compels  the  Onorka  commander,  Ameer  Singh,  to  capitu- 
laie,  181.%  vii.  G24  ;  engages  lo  support  the  rajah  of  Bhurtpore,  «)1. 

O'Coiglev,  arrested  and  executed,  1797,  for  conspiring  against  government,  ril. 

iio-m". 

O'Connell,  Daniel,  returned  M.P.  for  Clare,  who  as  a  Roman  Catholic  was  dhi- 
qualitied  from  sitting  there,  1828,  vlil.  20  ;  his  great  influence  over  the  Irish 
peasantry.  26,  27;  upou  taking  his  seat,  182?),  refuses  to  take  the  oath  of  suprem- 
acy, claifninG^  that  set  fortli  in  the  Itelief  act  ;  retunted  a  second  time  for  Clare, 
and  lakes  his  s-at,  33  -,  moves  an  amendment  in  the  king's  speech  ;  coarsenef* 
of  his  ]^i\r\isi'yo ;  Stanley's  reply  to ;  the  ameiulment  rejected,  129;  apnin 
attacked  bv  Mr.  Stanley,  in4,  l.?5 ;'  condemns  the  appropriation  of  fnnds  to  bo 
panciioned  by  the  Irish  church  reform  bill,  138  ;  his  Fpeech  on  the  repeal  of  th-> 
Union  question,  18:i4,  150  ;  hi**  amendment  on  the  Irl^h  tithe  bill,  161 ;  his  a"- 
leged  compact  with  the  Melbourne  Whig  government,  187  ;  his  efforts  to  bring 
about  a  repeal  of  the  Union,  3.V),  351  ;  arrested  for  conspiring,  3.>1  ;  tried,  a  r, 
36.3  ;  founa  guilty  and  punished,  363  ;  appeals  for  a  reversal  of  his  sente  cc, 
which  he  obtains';  Ireland  celebrates  his  triumph,  373 ;  loss  of  his  demagogic 
power,  374  ;  his  last  parliamentary  speecJi ;  died  May  1^,  18^7.411. 

O'Connor,  Arthur,  a  member  of  the  Irish  Directory  ;  tried  for  high  treason.  May, 
1797;  acqiiltted,  vli.  HI. 

O'Connor,  Feargus,  Insists  upOn  parliament* s  testing  the  repeal  question,  18t4. 
vlil.  1.59  attempts  to  rouse  the  people  to  rebel,  242,  213,  246  ;  heads  the  chartist 
movements  of  1848,  423. 

Odo,  arcli  bishop  of  Canterbury,  revolts  against  Edwy,  and  separates  him  fromUa 
\vife,  1.  158. 

Oglethorpe,  general,  promotes  the  state  of  prisons  inquiry,  1729, 1730,  v.  43C,  437  ; 
pui-sues  the  retreating  army  of  the  rebels,  1745,  540. 

O^Hara,  j;eneral,  commands  the  Toulon  garrison ;  vonnded  ;  taken  prisoner, 
1793,  vii.  22. 

Oldcastle,  ?>ir  John,  condemned  as  a  heretic,  ii.  14 ;  respited  by  the  king,  and 
e^c.'ipes,  14  ;  joins  in  a  conspiracy  with  the  Lollards,  ana  is  retaken  In  1418,  and 
burnt,  I.*). 

Oliver,  alderman,  his  share  in  the  arrest  of  a  House  of  Commons  officer,  1771  ; 
i  nprisonedin  the  Tower,  vi.  135-138. 

Oliver  the  Spy  acts  as  government  spy  against  reformers,  1817,  vii.  458,  489. 

Omichnnd,  engages  in  a  conspiracy  to  depose  Surajah  Dowlah ;  Clive'S  treaehery 
towards,  vi.  29,  30  ;  causes  him  to  die  an  idiot,  31. 

Onslow,  sir  Richard  ;  chosen  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  1706,  v.  t»  ;  re- 
tires from  the  speakership  ;  1761  ;  pensioned,  vi.  57. 

Onslow,  colonel,  his  proceedings  against  printers  for  publishing  parliamentary 
debati'S,  1771^  vi.  1.35. 

Opium  trade,  circumstances  coimected  with  the.  Which  led  to  thre  war  with  China, 
viii.  278,  280. 

Oporto  taKen  possession  of  by  Soult,  Mar.  29, 1809,  vii.  284. 

Oppian,  (iesorlption  of  the  dogs  of  Britain  by,  i.  22. 

Orange,  prince  of.    See  William  III. 

Orange,  prince  of,  relieves  Charleroi,  1T94,  ril.  48  ;  engaged  at  Waterloo,  vii,  3SS. 
396. 

Oranse,-prh»c«tt  of,  arrerted  ;  harcauta  espoused  by  the  king  of  Prattle,  vi.  456, 
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Oregon  queftlon,  Mttlement  of  the,  vUi.  401, 402. 

Orford,  earl  of.    See  W«lpole,  Robert ;  Russell,  Adm.  Edward. 

Orleans,  4uke  of,  regent  of  France ;  r.f  uses  to  aid  the  Fretemder  against  Eng- 
land, 1715,  ▼.  369  ;  desires  England  to  support  Jiis  claim  to  the  throne,  3M),  39r; 
his  lenity  towards  Alberonl,  401  ;  informs  the  British  ffoverumt;nt  of  the  pro- 
posed Jacobite  expedition  to  Scotland,  1719, 402 ;  and  Qxe  Jacobite  plot  of  1722, 
417  ;  died.  1723,  424. 

Orleans,  duke  of,  banished  Paris  for  taking  part  in  a  discussion  acainst  the  court, 
1788,  vi.  471,  472 ;  a.<-8ume8  the  nnme  of  Egalit^  ;  votes  for  Ia>uis  XVl.'s  death, 
668,069  ;  his  defence  for  so  doing,  569 ;  imprisoned  at  Marseilles,  696;  executed, 
Nov.  1793,  vii.  27. 

Orleans,  duke  of.    See  Ix)uis  XVIII.  of  France. 

Onnond,  marquis  of,  assembles  a  force  In  Ireland  in  favour  of  Charles  II.,  iii. 
697;  besieges  DubliJ),  and  is  defeated  by  the  garrison,  598;  vi4u»  London  to 
forward  a  plot  against  CromwelT,  from  wliom  he  receives  a  hijit  that  Iio  i4 
known,  ami  returns  to  Biuges,  Iv.  99 ;  attempt  of  Bloo«i,  Dec.  7,  1670,  to  seize 
and  hang.  213;  the  king  desires  that  lie  shonid  pardon  Blood,  214. 

Ormond.  ouke  of,  makes,  iJi  conjunction  with  sir  Qw>m  Kooke,  an  unBuccetssfal 
expedition  to  Cadiz,  t.  116, 116  ;  put  In  command  oi  the  British  forces,  1712  ; 
reeelves  secret  instructions  from  the  ministry  not  to  hazanl  a  battle,  while 
there  was  a  chance  of  negotiating  peace ;  besleses  Quesnoy ;  it  surrenders.  July 
4, 267 ;  pro<-Iaims  an  armistico  with  France ;  withdraws  his  forcoH  from  the  allied 
army,  268  ;  his  march  from  Gbent  to  Bruges.  272 ;  impeached  of  high  treai^on  ; 
flies  to  France  ;  an  act  of  attainder  paasect  against  him,  ni\  361 ;  passes  from 
France  into  Spain,  401, 402 ;  appointee  to  command  a  proposed  expedition  against 
England,  402. 

Orre^  captain,  his  interest  at  the  riots  of  1710,  v.  227,  228. 

Orrery,  earl  or,  arrested,  and  sent  to  the  Tower,  1T22,  for  conspiring,  v.  418. 

Orthez,  battle  of.  F^-b.  27, 1814,  vli.  355. 

Osborne,  lord  S.  G.,  draws  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  Dorsetshire  labourers, 
Viii.  222,  223. 

Ostorius  Scapula,  defeat  of  Caractacus  by,  i.  31 ;  triumph  decreed  to,  32 ;  defeat 
and  death  of,  33. 


Otto.  M..  negotiates  the  preliminaries  of  peace,  1X01,  vii.  163,  l&l ;  remonstrates 

against  the  newspaper  remarks  on  Bonaparte,  172, 
Oudenanie,  battle  of,  July  11, 1708.  v.  205,207. 
OotrAm,  Major,  British  resident  at  Hyderabad  ;  attacked  by  the  Beloochees,  viii. 

359. 
Oxford,  state  of,  in  12^9, 1.  449 ;  parliaments  held  at.    See  Charles  I.  and  Cliarles 

Xm.9 

Oxford  university,  the  members  of,  preach  passive  obedience  in  16&1,  iv.  390 ; 
Walker,  the  master  of  Unlversltv  College,  becomes  a  Roman  Catholic,  329 : 
mass  celebrated  In  University  College,  392  ;  John  Massey  installed  dean  of 


expelled,  337. 

Oxford,  his  attempt  upon  theoueen's  life  ;  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  Insanity  ; 
remarks  on  this  acquittal,  vUl.  260. 

Oxford,  Robert  Harley,  earl  of  ;  a  Tory  leader  ;  moves  for  the  disbanding  of  the 
troops.  Deo.  1798,  v.  78, 79  ;  chosen  speaXer  by  the  tifth  parliament  of  William 
III.,  1701,94;  spr^aker  of  Anne's  first  parliament,  1702, 117;  he  is  turned  ont 
of  the  ministry  I  y  Marlborough  and  the  Whigs,  170S.  2  1,  'J02;  has  private  audi- 
ences with  the  q'icon  ;  commences  a  system  of  politicul  i:itri)^e  wiUi  her,  208; 
the  impeachment  of  Sacheverel  brings  him  in  oppo»llion  witli  Godolphiu,  218; 
hifl  Intrigues  are  successful ;  Godolphin  Is  dismissed,  and  himself  U  made 
ehaneellor  of  the  exchequer,  1710,  235 ;  is  sedouAly  opnosed  by  the  Tories ; 
stabbed  by  Guiscard,  Mar.  8, 1711.  at  a  prlvv  ro  ncil  sitting,  246, 246  ;  which 
leads  to  his  being  made  earl  of  Oxford,  ancf  lord  Iii'^;1i  treasurer,  and  to  the 
establishment  of  nis  ministerial  influence,  247,  2-18 ;  carries  on  a  secret  negotiar 
tion  with  France  for  peaco,  252 ;  invites  Kugene  to  dinner,  26C ;  quarrels  with 
Bolingbroke;  he  Is  dismisse<l  from  ol^ce,  nil.  2TT;  lord  Comngsby  impeaches 
him  of  high  treai««n,  1715  ;  he  is  connnttt  >d  to  the  Tower.  364 ;  upon  petitionlug 
for  release  in  1717  he  is  put  upon  trial,  and  acouitteat  but  not  Included  in 
the  act  of  grace  passed  soon  after,  C9' ;  his  national  debt  proposal,  i06> 

Oxfordshire,  agricnltnral  condition  of,  vi.  80T. 

Oyster  dredging  by  the  ancient  JEirltons,  1. 2i. 
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Paget,  sir  WilllAmi  appointed T)y  Heury*B  will  one  of  the  16  ooonMllon  to  Ed- 
ward VI.,  ii.  52() ;  warns  Someri<et  that  the  people  denire  Hbeity,  aiid  urgem  re- 
presRive  meaitures,  Ml ;  reproaohes  soniemet  for  hht  too  great  lenity,  £51 ; 
donpotic  prlniiplen  of,  I  HI ;  writo8  to  the  confederated  lords  that  Somerset  Sa 
Beoured,  M^  ;  opposes  h  bill  for  the  puuishment  of  heresy  with  death,  which  la 
thrown  out  by  the  peers,  tJOl. 

Paget,  lord.    See  Anglenea, 

Paine  .Thomas,  author  of  *•  The  Rights  of  ^fan."  his  early  «  areer,  vi.filS  :  invltea 
the  Parirtiaiis  to  establiMh  n  republic,  51(> ;  found  t-uilty  of  libel  in  pubUshing 
his  Itook,  504  ;  a  member  of  the  National  Conxcntion  o]t  Fran<'ti,564  ;  vote^that 
jx>ui8  XVI.  !»e  Inipris<tiied  an<l  baninhod,  D69. 

Pains  and  PenaliieH  bill  pnnsed  againHt  twolritth  priests,  1723,  v.  -Mf^ ;  and  anlnst 
Atterbury,^ bishop  of  I{o«  hosier,  418,  419  ;  againht  Quei*n  (  ai-<«1ine,  iutrodured 
182() ;  examination  into  the  evidence ;  trial  of  tho  Queen  ;  abanduaiiueni  oif 
fhe  bill,  vli.  Se5,  570. 

Painters  In  Water  Colours,  Society  of,  started  1805,  vii.  W8. 

Painting  ;  celebrated  piiinters  in  Kngland  from  llenry  VIII. 's  time  to  William 
III.,  T.  346 ;  general  decline  of  poitrait  painting  from  I<«ly  to  Heyuolda,  by 
whom  it  was  restoed,  317  ;  low  state  of  the  art  of,  temp.  George  11.  vi.  366; 
formation  of  tJie  Englioh  school  of,  initiated  by  Hogarth :  idea  of  a  royal 
acatiemy  started  by  lliornhill  previous  to  1724;  revi\ed  in  lt4if;  pubiic  ex- 
hibition of  paintings  in  1760,  and  1761,  the  tlist  practical  embodiment  of  the 
idea,  367,  368  ;  exhibition  of  designs  for  sign-boards,  369 ;  sign  paintera,  369, 
370  ;  foundation  of  the  Royal  Ac  ademy,  Dec.  10, 1768,  369,  370  :  the  Britiali  In- 
stitution established,  vli.  ry42  ;  the  National  and  Dulwich  galleries,  M3  ;  rise  of 
water  colour  painting  ;  Society  of  Paintera  in  Water  Colour*  form«d  1M(» 
M8. 

Pakenham,  sir  Edward,  commands  the  British  army  in  Ar^cM<a.  1814.  vii.  380; 
his  attpearance  rai^^s  tlie  coulidence  of  the  aimy,  381  ;  i  is  nd«  anu-f  upon  New 
Orleans,  and  struggle  with  general  Jackson  ;  organizes  an  attack  upon  the 
enemv,  Jan.  7.  382  ■  in  which  he  is  mortallv  woiuided,  38l>. 

Paley,  his  high  intelle<^-tual  {xisitinn  among  jCnglish  churchmen,  vii.  613. 

Palli'^er,  sir  Hugh,  accuses  adndral  Kep^iel  <^  miaoonduct  and  incapacity,  tL 
214  ;  trie«l  by  coirt-martial ;  acquitted,  216. 

Palm,  German  minister  In  Ix)n(ion  ;  disavows  the  seci-et  artidea  of  the  treaty  of 
Vienna  ;  orxiered  to  leave  Kngland,  v.  426. 

Palm,  .1.  P.,  executed  by  the  FroiH:h  for  publishing  a  certain  book,  Avg.  26,  IMC 
vii.  239. 

Palmer,  Tliomas  Fysahe,  sentoitced  to  tranaportation  for  advocatiug  a  reform  In 
the  representation  of  the  people,  vii.  33. 

Palmerstou,  lord,  secretary  at  war,  1809,  vii.  303;  1820,  653;- in  the  Canning 
cabinet,  618  ;  joins  the  \\  elllngton  ministry',  1828.  vlii.  16 ;  oppoaes  lord  Uoa- 
seirs  motion  for  the  repeal  of  the  Corporation  ana  Teat  acta.  23;  reaigna  office 
with  Mr.  Hnskisson  and  the  otiier  Canidngiies,  26;  secretary  of  state  for 
foreign  affairs,  VI ^  203-  advocates  reform,  1831.  76 :  aucoeas  of  hU  policy  to- 
wards France,  263  ;  denies  having  visited  Louis  Ifapoloon  for  two  yeara  prevtoua 
to  1840;  his  conversation  with  Guizot  on  the  fleets  of  England  and  Franoe.  267  ; 
absurdly  suspi^cted  of  being  in  the  pay  of  Rosaia,  268 ;  advoeatea  free  tnde  In 
the  debate  on  the  sugar  duties,  272. 

Pamplona  surrendered  to  tlie  British,  Oct.  81.  1813,  vii.  351. 

Paoli,  the  Corsican  patriot ;  defends  the  island  against  tho  French,  1768,  vL  141 ; 
becoming  an  exile,  he  seeks  refuge  in  England,  141  :  organiaea  a  revolt  agalnat 
the  French,  17W,  vii.  61. 

Paris,  entry  of  the  allies  and  Louis  XVIIT.  into,  July,  1815,  vlL  409. 

Paris,  peace  of,  signed  Feb.  10, 1763 ;  ita  terms,  vl  C7,  68 ;  treaty  of.  Mar  16, 
1796,  vii.  169 :  peace  of,  July  20,  Ia06,  641  ;  peace  of,  Jan.  6, 1610,  643 ;  trea^of. 
ratitied  bv  Napoleon  and  the  allies,  April  11,  1814,  643;  between  France  and 
the  allies.  May  30,  1815,  fri4,  vii.  38.9  ;  peace  of,  Nov.  20,  1816.  viiL  204. 

Parker,  Hyde,  adndral  ;  engages  the  J>utGh  off  the  Dogger  Bank.  1781,  vL 
245;  com'mands  the  fleet  against  the  Danes,  1801,  vii.  luG;  allowa  NeiBoo  to 
tight  and  win  the  naval  battle  of  Copenliagen,  168, 16.9. 

Parker,  Uhhard,  clK>8en  president  of  the  deleirates  of  the  mntineera  at  the  Kore, 
May,  1797  ;  trial  and  early  career  ;  executed  at  Sandwich,  Jane  30.  vii.  83,  84. 

Parky ns,  sir  William,  concerned  iu  a  conspiracy  against  William  III.  1686,  v.  27, 
et  8eq. :  Is  executed,  32. 

Pailiamentary  reform :  two  attempta  at  reforming  parliament  mada.  It.  S76 ; 
Chatham  recommends,  vi.  122 ;  agitates  the  publlo  mind.  1760^  2S9 ;  FiU% 
scheme  of,  proposed,  268  ;  and  rejecteil,  269 ;  his  second  bill  xor,  produced,  438 : 
rejection  of  his  third  bill  for,  461 ;  iu  Ireland,  vii.  106,  109 ;  taken  up  by  igno- 
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mat  And  anadiififttod  jmiont,  448, 449 ;  GobbeU  adrocalw  it,  449 :  tbe  Kampden 
dab  refonne»»  460, 451  {  Bunleit  twice  reVives  the  question  oi,  478, 485 ;  lord 
KojMell  beoomes  a  reformer  and  obudiu)  the  dief raiicmaemeut  of  Gi-ampouud, 
485 :  casoii  of  borough  corruption,  vlii.  24  ;  preparation  of  tlie  Reform  bill,  70  ; 
lord  John  Hussell  introduces  the  bill  before  a  full  house,  71 ;  purport  of  the 
bill,  71,  72;  its  reception  by  the  oppoaition,  72 ;  sir  R.  Inglls's  reply,  73,74; 
debate  on  the  bill,  75, 77  ;  Macaulay^s  speech,  76  ',  speeches  of  Palmerston  and 
PeeI,7G;  defeat  of  the  nuuisiers  in  committee,  77  ;  Intioduction  of  separate 
reform  billrf  foi-  Enaland,  Scotland^  and  Ireland,  80 ;  Macaalay,'s  speech  on  the 

•*     "  •       '         '^       "'     '*^-  ^"" '  -  second  time  and  passed  into  com- 

82 ;  his  fears  as  to  the  results  of 

,    .  ,  _       „ .       _    Jommona  to  the  Lords,  83 ;  the  Ave 

nights'  debate  ;  speedies  of  earl  Grey,  81,  86 ;  of  the  duke  of  Wellington,  84, 
85 ;  of  lords  Dudley,  85 ;  Eldon,  8.>,  86  ;  and  Brougham,  86 ;  the  bill  thrown 
out  by  the  Lords,  87,  88;  resolutions  of  the  Corauious,  i:8 ;  tlie  kine'a  sneech 
again  recommends  reform ;  new  bill  introduced  by  lord  John  Russell ;  altera- 
tions contikiited  in  it ;  second  rcailing  of  bill  in  Commons ;  passed  by  them ; 
introduced  into  the  Lords,  lOO ;  scene  at  the  second  reading ;  defeat  of  the 
ministers  in  committee,  101 ;  the  khig  refuses  to  create  peers  to  insure  the 
passing  of  the  bill ;  the  ministers  resign ;  the  Commons  Implore  the  king  to 
call  another  reform  uiinislry,  103 ;  the  king  consents  to  the  creation  of  peers ; 
abatement  of  the  op;>osition  of  the  anti-reform  peers,  107  ;  passing  of  the  Re- 
form bills  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  June  and  July,  1832, 108 ;  changes 
effected  by  the  working  of  the  reform  acts.  109,  1 10. 

Partition  Treaty,  uegotuitions  between  Kuglaiid  and  France  for  a,  t.  72 ;  the 
partition  scheme  originated  with  France,  72 :  the  uegoUations  are  carried  on, 
74 ;  correspondence  and  proceeding  of  William  in  connection  with  the  first, 
74,  75 ;  it  18  signed  Oct.  It,  IGOS,  byTortlaud  and  sir  J.  William^ton,  76 ;  stipu- 
lations of  the  first,  7G  ;  tlio  Kacontl  signed  in  1700, 77. 

Paston  Letters,  curious  illustrations  oz  the  maimers  of  the  time,  afforded  by,  ii. 
71,  72, 74, 77,  78, 79,  fl,  JW.  ba,  9i»,  94.  00, 97, 91),  100,  IW,  148 ;  instance  from,  of  the 
endeavour  to  influence  a  county  election,  113. 

Pastons,  defence  of  Cal  iter  Ca.stlc  by,  against  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  ii.  75. 

Paterson,  William,  proposes  tlio  t^li  mc  of  a  great  national  bank.  1691,  which  is 
carried  out  by  the  establishment  of  the  Bank  of  Kngland,  1691,  iv.  590 ;  obtains 
a300,000^  suDscription  for  forming  a  compiiny  for  trading  to  Africa  and  the 
Indies,  v.  59,  60 ;  sails  with  the  cotonr  for  Darlen,  July  26, 1608 ;  quarrels  Mlh 
the  ship's  otflcors  and  the  council,  63 ;  he  is  attacked  by  fever,  June,  16J9,  60. 

Paul,  Lewis,  his  cotton  machine,  vi.  315. 

Paul  I.  of  Russia,  succeeds  Catherine,  favours  the  French  Interests,  vii.  70  ;  joins 
the  coalition  against  France,  134 ;  won  back  to  the  French  side,  147 ;  aMsawslii- 
atcd,  18U1,  162  ;  emperor.  1769-1801,  S)6. 

Paulinus,  convei-sion  of  Kdwin,  king  uf  Korthumbria,  by,  i.  89. 

Paull,  James,  brings  charges  ngainst  the  marquis  of  wellesley,  vii.  217,  218, 227  ; 
duel  with  Burdetl ;  commits  suicide,  1807,  227. 

Paulus,  the  notary,  suppresses  the  revolt  of  Magnentlus,  i.  66 ;  despotism  of,  in 
Biitain,  66 ;  burnt  alive  by  oider  of  the  emperor  Juliaiu  66. 

Paving  and  Lighting  Act,  pamed,  1762,  tU.  4«). 

Pearls  found  In  Britain,  i.  22. 

Pearson,  captalu,  his  naval  engagement  with  Paul  Jones  i  defeated,  vi.  219. 

Peel,  sir  Robert,  first  returned  to  parliament,  1809  ;  chosen  chairman  of  the  cur- 
rency committee ;  declares  himself  open  to  conviction,  vii.  483 ;  modifications 
of  his  views  regarding  the  currency  question,  483,  484 ;  passing  of  the  act 
called  Peel's  act,  483 ;  appointed  home  secretary,  1822, 576. 698 :  objects  to  the 
extent  of  Mackintosh's  measures  for  abolishing  capital  punishment,  598;  his 
high  position  as  an  anti-Catholio  partisan,  606 ;  debate  with  Canning,  the  head 
of  the  Catholic  party,  on  the  Catholic  question,  609, 610 ;  resigns  hliB  ottlce  ou. 
Canning  becoming  minister,  1827,  610,  611  ;  freedom  from  acrimony  in  his 
opposition  to  Canning,  612 ;  his  testimony  in  favour  of  Canning's  political 
integrity,  61  i:  hi  4  share  in  the  negotiations  for  the  premlorehip,  619:  home 
secretary  in  the  Wellington  administration,  vill.  16  ;  consulted  by  Wellington 
in  the  formation  of  the  new  cabinet,  17  ;  gradual  advocacy  of  liberal  principles, 
17 ;  adoptio:i  of  his  motion  for  Inquiry  into  the  public  income  and  expendi< 
ture,  and  the  htate  of  the  metropolitan  police,  22;  proposes  a  compromise  of 
the  bill  for  repealing  Uie  test  and  corporation  nets,  23  ;  refuses  to  acquiesce  bi 
the  governmont'rt  bringing  forward  the  relief  bill.  2^  ;  consents  to  continue  In 
ofllce  on  M'elUngton  earnestly  soliciting  him  to  do  so.  28,  29 ;  vacates  his  seat 
for  Oxford,  29  ;  falls  to  be  re-elected ;  but  obulns  the  sent  for  Westbury.  30 ; 
speech  explanatory  of  the  bill  for  the  relief  of  Roman  Catholics,  31 ;  solemnly 
affirms  that  his  conduct  with  respect  to  this  question  was  regulated  by  honest 
siotives,  33  i  compels  Mr.  Brougham  to  apolos^  for  hl3  strong  language 
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anlnst  tbe  Wenhtston  miniitry,  40,  41 ;  his  retirenmt  fjrom  office.  It90,  M ; 
hJ8  emotion  ftt  the  Introduction  of  the  Keform  Mil,  March,  1831,  12 ;  hie  reply 
to  lord  Palmereton's  Mpeech,  76  :  refuet^e  to  advocate  refonn  upon  any  terms, 
1832,  106  ;  hiu  devlaraiion  a-j  to  reform,  1833,  130;  speech  of,  supporting  govenn- 
meut  in  the  Irifh  Cocrcior.  bill,  135  ;  (Jobbeit's  mutton  lo  have  him  disiniased 
the  privy  council,  \M ;  hi«  narrative  of  his  appointment  to  tlie  preniiei-bhip, 
167,  1C8;  first  lord  of  the  treasury  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  1^34,  170  ; 
formation  of  his  minisiiy,  170,  171  ;  list  of  his  cabinet ;  his  Tauiwoi-tii  mani- 
festo, 171  ;  gentMal  principles  of  his  government,  J73  ;  ministerial  defeats,  173, 
175  ;  BUjjportfl  the  anKimluient  on  the  motion  for  a  London  university  charter, 
171;  BpeiM'li  of,  on  explaining  the  cause  of  his  resignation,  175;  a<-t8  the  part 
of  mo<le:aior  in  the  dispute  between  the  two  houses,  183;  eulogises  Willunn 
IV.,  \9'J',  his  solicit  ido  an  to  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes,  248 ;  fails 
in  forming  a  new  mlniniry  on  account  of  the  Queen's  refusing  to  dismiss  tbe 
ladies  of  the  bed-<'lmmber.  250,  251  ;  speaks  against  free-traile  principle.-,  272  ; 
moves  that  the  ininistry  have  not  the  confiden<e  of  the  House  of  Comnvons, 
274  ;  hia  speech  on  the  address,  275  ;  dlllicultles  of  his  position,  27b  ;  pro<laim5  the 
necessity  of  the  war  wi:h  China,  2}<2  ;  supports  Macaulay's  amendments  lo  the 
the  copyrii(htbill.3a5 ;  his  reserve  as  to  his  policy,  and  of  the  intended  course  to 
bo  pursued  in  the  corn-law  question,  Xi7,  338  ;*  his  opinions  on  this  question, 
3in,  341 ;  intro^luces  a  bill  for  bL-tter  protecting  tlie  queen's  person,  ;«3 ;  Jiis 
debate  with  lord  Palmersion  as  to  his  policy  t^Jwards  Prance,  3^;  considers 
tlie  Ashburton  treaty  dedKivo  of  the  ooundary  question,  ^5;    resolves  to 
maintain   the  union  with   Ireland,  349;  his  Hj>eech  on  the  etate  of  Ireland, 
3*>2  ;  considers  ilie  prosi>erous  state  of  the  country  a  justification  of  his  finajiclai 
policy  of  1842,  363,  3n4  :  wlvoiates  protection  to  agriculture,  364 ;  his  position 
reviewed,  364,  365  ;  his  bank  act  parsed,  365  ;  lU  advantages  and  disadvanUges, 
360;  objects  to  lord  Ashley's  ten-hour  clause  In  sir  J.  Graliam'8  bill  for  regu- 
lating factory  labour,  3(^,  367  ;  conduct  of.  In  the  sugar-dutv  debate ;  Mr. 
Disraeli's  hostility  towards,  36!);  remarks  of,  on  the  Tahiti  affair,  375;  hia 
financial  statement  for  184.5.  ;rro,  380 ;  opposition  to  his  proposals,  381 ;  again 
attacke«l  by  Mr.  Disraeli,  ;i82,  383:  introduces  the  government  plans  for  a 
grant  to  Maynooth  college,  .X{;  denunciations  poured  upon  him,  384,  3K5; 
his  measure  carrie<l,  .T-Sv^  ;  Tory  bitterness  towards,  385  ;  apprehends  a  failure 
of  the  potato  crop,  :iSG  ;  prop^.ses  u  modification  of  the  corn-law^,  387  ;  dissen- 
sions in  his  cabinet  as  to  suspendiiig  the  coni-laws,  388,389;  be  reslgnt>  his 
prcmiei-ship,  :;r)0  ;  refuses  to  i)]e.lije  himself  to  support  the  repeal  of  the  corn- 
laws,  3f»0,  391 ;  his  parting  interview  with  the  queen,  391;  reassiirae*  his  office, 
301,  392  ;  the  Duke  of  WelliuKtoij's  admiration  of  his  courage,  392  ;  ministerial 
explanation  of  ;  deternunes  lo  hold  his  power  unshackled,  394  ;  again  attacked 
bv  Mr.  Disraeli,  .IM  ;  his  new  tariff  and  corn-law  bill,  .^95,  396;  debate  on  his 
plans,  396;  his  speech  in  8upi>ort  of  his  measures,  396.  »*7 ;  adoption  of  hU 
bills,  398,  399 ;  the  bill  for  the  protection  of  life  in  Ireland,  rejeciwl ;  violent 
attack  on.  bv  lord  Bentinck  ;  defended  by  Mr.  Cobden,  399,  400;  vindicate! 
his  own  conduct  ;  resigns  office,  399;  opposed  to  limiting  the  hours  of  factory 
labour,  414.  ^ 

Peerage  bill  introduced  ;  rejected,  1719,  v.  404,  405. 

Pelham,  Henry,  speaks  a^'ainst  the  motion  for  repealing  the  Septenuial  act,  1734, 
V.450;  apponitrd  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  Aug.  174.%  192,  139;  succeeds  Wal- 
Dole  in  his  command  of  the  House  of  Commons.  493  ;  turned  ont  of  oflice  for  48 
hours  ;  conducts  the  t'niancial  part  of  the  administration,  .f5r.5.566 ;  reganled  the 
peace  of  Aix-la-Chapeile  as  a  nece?sitv  ;  his  despond 'ncv  at  the  weakness  of  the 
nation,  572  ;  l»roix»sv  s  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt  interest.  573 ;  death  oif, 
March  6,  17">4,  .VM;  first  lord  of  the  treasury  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 
1743-1 7r>4,  vl.  139.  * 

fellegrini^  Antonio,  a  <'<ilhig  jiainter,  v.  349. 

Peltier,  trial  of,  f(.r  libelling  Bonaparte,  1803,  vil.  178;  Mackintosh's  speech  tn 
defence  of,  178,  179. 

Pembroke.  William,  earl  of,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  barons  who  obtained  Magna 
Charta,  i.  382  ;  is  api)oiiited  regent  to  Henry  III.  in  1217,  3W;  succeeds  in  ex- 
pelling the  French  under  Louis,  394  ;  death  of.  In  1219,  394. 

Pembroke,  Thomas  Herbert,  earl  of,  represents  England  at  the  conferences  at 
Ryswick,  1697,  v.  y\ 

Pendergrass.    See  Portland,  earl  of,  v.  29. 

Pcnn,  Richard,  governor  of  Pennsylvania  ;  entrusted  with  the  presentation  of  a 
petition  to  the  king.  177.").  vl.  Iko  ;  examined  in  the  Hou!?e  of  Lonle,  181. 

Peim,  William,  aire  si'vl  on  Maich  5,  JG82,  with  Mead,  for  attending  a  Quaker^ 
meeting,  iv.  211  :  behaviour  of  JetTrevH.  211 ;  is  acquitted,  211  ;  obtains  a  grant 
of  land  in  America  in  lieu  of  money  owing  to  him  by  the  crown,  292 ;  resolves 
to  found  a  colony  for  the  Quakers  there  out  of  the  reach  of  penal  laws,  293;  ob- 
tains a  charter  from  the  king,  who  names  the  settlement  Pennsylvania,  293,- 
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with  tbe  aMiitance  of  Algernon  Sidney,  fnime»  n  eoni«Ut«tton  for  it,  203  f  J«ndfl 
«t  Kewu«j)titt  un  Ox*»  Delaware,  Ocl.  27,  likitlf  2UU ;  fouuds  Philadelpliia,  and 
eiitera  into  a  treaty  witli  the  Indlauii,  2M  ;  intluenceof,  in  procuring  tLe  release 
from  prison  of  1 UH)  Quakem  ou  ihe  accet»iou  of  James  I.,  29B. 

Peuuy  >Ii^axine  started,  iM^  ;  large  circulation  of ;  proof  of  the  increaaed  desire 
for  Knowledge,  viij.  i:,:0. 121. 

Peiuiy  PosLage.    See  Potit. 

people,  history  of  the,  desirableness  of,  1.  preface,  vii. 

Perceval,  Spenoer,  opens  Ihe  case  for  the  crown  in  the  trial  of  Peltier.  180n,  vii. 
178;  opposes  the  hill  for  promoting  the  enlistment  of  Roman  Catholics,  247  ; 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  1807,  \ii.  248;  moves  tliat  the  duke  of  York  is 
innocent  of  the  chaive  brought  against  him,  2^2;  premier,  im>;  constitution 
of  hia  ndnlstiy,  303;  Jds  ministry  retained  on  the  prince  of  ^'ales  l»ecoming 
Kegent.  Feb.  1811, 314 ;  a^sasainated  in  the  lobby  of  the  iloiise  of  Commons  by 
Beninghain,  May  II,  1812,  d2L 

Perron  commands  the  Bcindia's  army,  vii.  210 ;  defeated  by  general  Lake ;  puts 
himself  ujider  Britisli  protection,  22U 

Pernlgny,  M.  de,  aids  Louis  Napoleon  in  his  enterprise  at  Strasbourg,  1837;  effects 
his  escape,  viii*  197. 

.Partlwduke  of.    See  Drmnmond,  James* 

Resilience  in  1479,  notice  of,  ii.  164. 
etor  the  Great,  czar  of  Muscovy,  visit<i  England  in  1698 ;  Kv'elyn's house  ishired 
for  Idm  ;  be  engages  himself  si>  a  i»hln « arpenter  ;  descriptioii  of,  v.  04  ;  (aroer 
of ,  from  16)8  to  1709,  214;  when  his  emoire  is  Invaded  by  Charles  XIJ.  of 
Sweden,  whom  be  defeats  atPultowa,  July  8,  1709,  216;  enters  Mecklenberg 
and  tUreatenii  Denmark,  17  Iff,  3.92. 

Peter  tlie  Hermit,  first  preaching  of  the  Crusade  by,  i.  2M ;  first  crwade  led  by, 
256 :  rout  of,  2N, 

Peterborough,  Charles  Mordaunt,  earl  of,  impeached  Iff 0,  iv.  497 ;  his  early 
career,  y.  15^ ;  and  character,  154 ;  he  is  sent  on  an  expedition  to  Spain,  154 ; 
opiK)ses  the  prince  of  DaraiBtadt's  and  the  archduke  Charlet<'  plan  of  besieging 
Barcelona ;  but  finally  agrees  to  it.  155,  196  ;  qnacrels  with  the  i)rince  of  Darm- 
stadt, 156;  attacks  Montjuich;  his  men  are  repulsed,  he  rallies  tuem,  and  linally 
reducei>  the  post ;  Barcelona  soon  after  surrenders,  1702,  IBG,  157;  raises  the 
sleg9  of  San  Mateo :  p-.trsues  La^*  T<»rres  and  Ids  army ;  commences  operations 
for  tjie  defence  of  Valencia,  158,  159 ;  removes  tlie  besieging  army  under  Arcos 
out  of  his  path*  and  obtains  admifiston  into  Valencia  Vy  a  stratagem,  1706, 159 ; 
dedTents  PhiUp'a  troops,  160;  relieves  Barcelona,  160;  goe8  to  Madrid;  his 
gaiety  of  temper  as  fdiown  by  a  letter,  161 ;  hla  disgust  at  Charles ;  leaves  him  ; 
returns  to  Spain,  1707 ;  recalled  by  KOTemment,  162 ;  hl»  subsequent  occupa- 
tion, 163 ;  receives  the  thanks  of  parliament  for  bis  services  in  Spain,  241. 

Peters,  Hugh,  idea  afforded  by,  of  tue  havoc  of  the  Civil  AVar,  iil*  511 ;  execution 
of,  as  a  regicide,  iv.  142. 

Petlofv  VUlenauve,  sent  by  the  National  AM*enibly  to  craiduct  Louis  XYI.  back 
to  France,  1791,  vi.  51fi  ;  choaeu  mayor  of  Paris^  618 ;  his  conduct  in  the  insux^ 
rectiou  of  June  20, 172)2, 535 ;  popularity  of,  536 :  heads  a  deputation  damauding 
the  king's  deposition,  538. 

Petition  of  Right  passed  in  1628,  iU.  888. 

Petticoat  costume,  18th  century,  v-  300. 

Pettyi  lord  Henry.    See  I^uisdown,  lord. 

Phigaleian  marbles,  viii.  542. 

Philadelphia  occupied  by  the  British,  1777,  vi.  190. 

Philip  of  Spain  contracted  in  marriage  to  queen  Mary,  ii  586 ;  marriage  of,  to 
Marv,  002 ;  bribery  of  the  finglish  parliament  by,  601 ;  leaves  England,  627 ; 
continued  Interference  of,  in  its  affairs,  628 :  return  of,  toKngland,^2 ;  war  of, 
with  the  Pope  and  France,  6."3;  engages  England  to  join  in  the  war  afsainst 
France,  6.^4 ;  quits  England,  634;  his  ambassador^  account  of  Elizabeth's c ha' - 
acter,  640;  proposes  himselx  aa  a  husband  to  Elizabetli,  iii.  14 ;  efforts  of,  to 
suppress  Protestantism  in  tJhe  Netherlands.  83 ;  cruelties  of  the  duke  of  Ahain 
carrying  his  desires  into  effect.  84 ;  intrigues  of,  agaliunt  Fli/abeth,  f5:  M-1icmes 
of,  for  invading  England,  101 ;  his  fleet  in  Cadiz  destioyed  by  Drnke.  ir8  ;  fresh 
prepajations  for  tlie  invasion,  140 ;  the  Armada  pots  sail  from  the  Tagus,  May 
28,  1588, 148 ;  ill-succesa  aiid  defeat  of  the  Armada.  153.  it  «en^ :  ireah  prepa- 
rations made  by,  162 ;  Cornnna  and  Vigo  taken  and  burnt  by  the  English  fleet, 
1C3  ;  Inirigues  of,  in  Scotland  agjdnst  Jtngland,  191 ;  endeavours  to  have  Eliaa- 
beUi  poisoned.  191  ;  death  of,  in  1598, 207. 

Philip  V.  of  Spain  Hucceeds  to  the  throne,  1700.  v.  TS  :  enters  Catalonia,  1706;  be- 
sieges Charles  in  narcelona,  150,  ir<0;  Peterborough  compels  hin\  to  raise  the 
siege ;  retires  to  Ibfadiid ;  but  is  driven  hence  by  the  allies,  161 ;  the  national  en- 
thusiasm rises  in  his  favour,  162;  the  duke  of  Berwick  compels  the  allies  to 
•laouau  Madrid*  162 ;  resented  ou  hit  Uixoue,  Xfffl,  197 ;  Me  is  opposed  by 
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OharlM  nnd  aMlsted  by  Starvmberg  kwX  Stanhope,  1710 ;  ii  defeated  at  Alme- 
nam  and  SaragoMa,  22» ;  the  duke  of  Vcnd6me  takes  command  of  his  army  and 
retrieves  his  canse.  aud  establishes  bin  family  on  the  throne.  2t0;  stipulations 
granted  to,  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  273  ;  the  French  Invade  his  territory  ;  they 
compel  1dm  to  distnisk  his  minister,  Alburoni ;  accedes  to  the  Quadmpla 
Alliance,  Jan.  1720,  4(Ut,  MH  :  succeeded  by  I^^rdinand  VI.  1740,  600. 

Phil ippa,  general  commands  the  French  at  the  siege  of  Badajoz,  1812;  his  d» 
fouco,  yU.  331  :  capltul.'ites  to  the  British.  .132. 

Phillips,  sir  Thomas,  aids  in  quelling  the  Frost  Insnrrectioii  at  Newport,  till. 
214. 

Philpot,  the  martyr  and  persecntor.  11.  619. 

Physicians*  College,  founded  in  1516.  ii.  S16. 

Picnegm,  Charles,  defeate<l  by  the  duke  of  York,  May,  1794,  rii.  46  *.  compels  the 
British  under  Dundas  to  abandon  HoUaiHl,  49>50 ;  suppresseM  an  Insurrection  in 
Paris,  April  1,  n*x\  S^ ;  bnnished  France,  1707,  6i ;  implicated  in  a  conspiracy 
against  Bonaparte,  l»>Ot ;  he  is  found  strangled  in  prison,  la'l. 

Picton,  sir  Tlioma't,  takes  p»rt  in  cipturing  (Hndad  Rodrigo,  1f^12,  riL  .129,  3S2  : 
his  fii'rivai  at  QuatreBras  interferes  with  N'er's  movements,  ::96 ;  slain  at  th« 
battle  of  Waterloo,  June  18.  1815,402. 

Picts  and  Scottt,  irruption  of,  into  Britain,  I.  67 ;  opinions  of  Dr.  LingattI  a]id1>r. 
l^ppenberg  that  t.hey  were  the  same  people,  67  :  driven  hack  by  Tbeodoaius,  67. 

Piedmont,  annoxe<l  to  France.  Sept.  l»-02.  vil.  174. 

Pierson,  major,  defeats  the  French  under  Rullecourt  on  Jersey  Island,  1781 ; 
killetl,  vi.24.J. 

Pllgrimni?esi  to  holy  places,  pojmlarity  of,  in  the  inth  century,  11.  97  ;  to  shrines, 
prevalence  of.  femp.  Heni-y  VII.,  2^;  Krasitius'  account  o'f  bis  ]Ulgrimag«s  to 
walsincham  and  ranterbury,  il.  234. 

Pilgriui  Father.4,  Kettlemenl  of.  in  Massachusetts,  in  1620,  iii.  260. 

Pilnlts.  declaration  of,  vi.  510,  520  :  vii.  169. 

Plndarees,  war  uith  the,  1817-1816.  vii.  625,  C26 ;  results  in  the  breaking  op  of  tha 
Mahratta  confederacy,  wldch  had  aided  the  Pludarees,  626. 

Pinkie,  battle  of.  Oct  10,  1547,  ii.  627. 

Pitt.    See  Chatham. 

Pitt,  William,  un -uroessf  a1  candidate  asM.  P.  for  Cambridge  Univenity;r»tnzii«d 
for  Appleby.  1760  ;  ttrst  sp^ch  in  support  of  Burke's  clvll  List  Bill ;  Wilber- 
force's  p-ophecy  of,  vi.  211,  242 ;  his  hostile  8i>eeeb  towards  the  ministry,  369, 
260 ;  his  motion  for  the  Beform  of  Parliament  proposed,  17K2,  266 ;  rejected, 
209  ;  becomes  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  2M),  60S ;  commeneenient  of  the 
IMr^r  GOriHIct  between  Fox  and,  2!K) ;  his  argument  In  favour  of  a  commercial 
treaty  with  Franco,  IViT ;  intro^luces  his  st*cond  reform  bill;  Utsreieeted;  as 
also  another  bill  fur  preventing  abuses  in  public  ofiioes.  446 ;  appmnted  first 
lord  of  the  t«'easury  nnd  chanc«IIor  of  the  excheoner,  Dee.  19, 176:t,  44f ;  tala 
anxiity  and  disinterestedness,  444,  445  :  his  India  bill  thrown  out ;  bis  struggle 
i^inst  a  nialority  in  the  Commons,  446 ;  addresaeM  to  the  king  for  the  removal 
of  the  Pitt  mlnlKtry ;  his  popularity  ;  and  final  iriumph,447;  general  ebaraetfor 
of;  re-eleete<I  for  the  Unlvei«ity  of  Cambridge,  448;  Kq nibs  against,  440,  400 :  con- 
sidered a  safer  ininimter  than  Fox,  449  ;  hist  tinancial  meaaares,  449;  liitroducea  his 
bill  for  promoli'i.;  eomni<)rt;o  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ;  withdrawn; 
his  reform  bill  is  rejecttnl  a  third  time,  451 ;  his  scheme  of  the  Mnking  fund  ; 
its  futility,  4.'>2 ;  his  speech  in  f.'ivout  of  the  commen«lal  treaty  with  France,  453. 
451 ;  coii-iulidates  tha  bixes  ;  Burke's  triWute  of  thanks  to ;  Pitt*s  increase  of 
popularity.  4.')5  ;  endeavours  to  restriit  the  prince  of  Wales'  power  a**  regent,  460, 
461 ;  the  kind's  p:ratitu4le  to.  for  his  conduct  during  his  illness  461 ;  his  popu- 
larity still  further iiioreasetl.  462  ;  hones  for  an  Improved statoof  France;  visits 
rrance,l7'«,  |6»,  161:  his  s^nrit^d  oondiic^  averts  the  war  with  Spain.  4?^:  his  calm- 
ness a-ul  <  oiiHden.'e  in  the  stabllit  v  of  the  British  power.  ."10 :  keeps  aloof  from 
thede<'laratlon  of  Pllnitz.  5)0:  d!sOsv««tbe  flourinblne  condition  ofOreat  Britain, 
524  ;  hit  eloquent  spe-ch  In  favour  of  nt>oll5!bing  the  plave  trarte  Immed1acclv,625; 
supports  Fox's*  ln>el  hill.  r,?«:  attempts  made  to  brln-z  ahonta  ronlition  between 
Fox  and  Pitt,  !i'26  ;  his  opinions  on  parllrimentarv  r'^form,  .127.  .'52«  ;  lord  warden 
of  the  Cinqni^  Ports,  .W2  :  hi«  strnnjr  <l^!i|re  to  remain  nent»^al  xvlih  France.ftS3; 
hisopinioiiof  the  French  vrofeetlinorgHirainst  Ix»uUXVT..5.1?»:  his  Interview  with 
lonl  Ix>ti  ifh  borough :  is  lnclno«d  by  him  to  favour  a  w.ir  jioHrv.  r»61  ;  his  ad- 
dress to  thft  kltit;  ou  the  f^xer«iitlon  of  Lnnin  XVl..  570  ;  his  Irdlan  declaratorv 
bill,  passed  I7P.*<,  .'^7^  ;  defendn  his  abamlonnient  of  the  canne  of  parliamemary 
reform,  r^i :  opinions  of,  ou  the  French  war.  W5,  nno :  mt*aRures  adopted  bv, 
towards  France,  566.  .W7  ;  they  are  oppo;^  bv  Burke.  SWt,  5«7  :  Fox  58T.  566*; 
Sheridan,  Orftv,  and  Erskine,  588 :  points  oiit  the  difllcultv  of  conducting  a 
negotiation  with  the  French,  595 :  Fox  la\-s  the  blame  of  the  war  miscarriages 
in  the  oampalgn  of  1793  upon,  \ii.  15  ;  Cannlnir  becomes  his  supporter,  63 ; 
opposittou  of  Wilberforos  to  the  address,  1794, 65  ;  brings  befora  the  Hoose-of 
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Commons  a  seditions  meetings  bill,  1796, 61 ;  tenonr  of  the  bill ;  diimates  with 
Fox ;  tbe  bill  is  passed,  G^  ;  in  consequence  of  n  heavy  pressure  on  the  Bank  of 
England  he  is  unable  to  obtain  tlnanciaL  assistance,  1797,  73  :  Ids  difficulty  eot 
over,  73,  74  ;  introduces  bills  for  suppreiudnff  mutiny  in  tlie  njivv,  1797  ;  Qie 
mutiny  at  the  Nore  is  thereby  quelli'd,  k:  ;  advocates  peace  with  France,  HI ; 
proposes  an  income  tax  ;  his  estimate  of  its  amount,  Dec.  3,  IT!  8,  105  ;  the 
measure  passed,  106  ;  anxious  to  promote  tlie  relief  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  11S» 
119  :  his  resolutions  on  the  Union  ngi-eed  to,  121,  l'2i  ;  endeavours  to  persuade 
the  khig  not  to  openly  oppose  the  Ca  hollo  emancipation  question,  152  :  the 
king  refusing  to  do  so,  Mr.  Pitt  resigns.  March  U,  1801,  15ft,  155  ;  the  king's 
insanity  imputed  to  the  hasty  reslgn^ition  of,  151,  15C ;  neeotiations  for  nis 
return  to  power.  IftOS ;  stipulates  for  more  than  Addington  will  grant,  182  ;  his 
speech  aifvocating  war  with  France,  183,  1X1 ;  commands  the  volunteers  at 
walmer,  188, 18:) ;  presses  for  an  ailniinistt  ation  on  a  broad  basis  ;  obtains  the 

E'remiershiu  on  certain  prescribed  conditions,  191,  192;  his  govenmieni  opposed 
y  the  Atldiugton,  Grenrille,  and  Pox  particn,  19({ ;  eiTec.s  a  reconciliation  with 
Mr.  Addington,  199  ;  carries  the  question  of  war  against  Spain,  199 ;  hit*  morti- 
fication on  the  charges  of  corru|>tion  1)eing  brought  against  lord  Melville; 
further  increased  on  Uiet  pansing  of  the  vote  of  censure,  201 :  effect  of  the  news 
of  Mack*8  surrender  at  I  jm  on.  207  ;  ld8  feelings  on  hearin'r  of  the  battle  of 
Trafalgar  and  death  of  Kelson,  211 ;  Napoleon's  tnumph  at  Austerlitx  completes 
the  ruui  of  his  health,  213  ;  last  days  of  Pitt :  xtory  or  the  desertion  of  his  death 
bed,  214 ;  died  January  23, 180(>,  215, 210  ;  public  honours  oonferred  on,  228. 

Pius  VI.,  feebleness  of  his  government,  vll.  (M  ;  buys  Napoleon  off  from  invading 
his  territories,  66. 

Pius  VII.,  compelled  to  offlclAte  at  Napoleon's  coronation,  1604,  vii.  64  ;  impris- 
oned Savona,  314  ;  released,  ti&i. 

Plague,  the  great,  of  1&'5,  flrst  ap]  earance  of,  iv.  165  ;  the  condition  of  London, 
suchjis  to  promote  it.  166  ;  Defoe's  narrative  of  it  In  I^ndoxi,  166,  et  seq. ;  su- 
perstitious fears  of  the  people  respecting  it,  167;  notices  of,  by  Pepys  aod  others, 
105, 169. 

Plaa^ey,  battle  of.  June  23, 1757,  tL  30, 31. 

PlaUcre,  it.  de.    See  Roland. 

Plalttfburg,  the  British  full  to  take,  1814,  vil.  879. 

Plautius.  sent  from  Qaul  by  Claudius  to  invade  Britain,  i.  28, 20  ;  attacks  Togo- 
duunuis  and  ca  actacus  with  indiflFerent  success^  29 ;  applies  for  succour  to  Clau- 
dius, 29  ;  triumph  bestowed  on,  29. 

Plentlieim.    See  Blenheim. 

Plymouth,  not  a  great  naval  station  At  the  end  of  the  17ih  century,  Iv,  398  ;  its 
prosperity  caused  by  tlie  erection  of  the  breakwater  by  Telford,  391. 

Pocock,  sir  George,  admiral  ;  reduces  llavannah  in  conjunction  with  the  earl  of 
Albemaile,  vt.  66,  67. 

Poitiers*,  battle  of,  won  by  the  Black  Prince,  19  Sept.  13B6, 1.  C27. 

Poland,  incorporated  with  Russia,  vii).  205. 

pole,  cardinal  Reginald,  publishes  a  book  against  the  divorce  of  Henry  VIIX.,  iL 
435  -,  his  fandly  in  Kngland  are  arrestedl  in  15:^,  and  his  mother,  the  aged 
countesB  of  Salisburv,  executeti.  in  IMl,  436  ;  he  ajrives  in  £ngland,  In  1554,  as 
legate,  605  ;  the  parliament  submits  to  the  pope,  and  he  absolves  tlie  realm, 
606  ;  moderation  of.  during  the  Marian  persecution,  610  ;  success  of  Ids  efforts 
towards  a  reconciliation  defeated  by  the  zealotry  of  pope  Paul  IV.,  629 ;  is 
made  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  632 ;  iiis  proceedings  against  the  bodies  of  dead 
heretica,  6a3  :  his  deatli.  610. 

Police,  state  of  Ix>ndon,  18th  century,  vl.  420. 421  ;  Inquiry  into  the  state  of  the, 
made  1816,  1817,  438,  439  ;  the  new.  Metropolitan  formed.  1829,  viii.  22. 

Polignac,  prince  Jules  de,  president  of  the  French  council,  1829,  vlil.  43 ;  his 
mndst^  sends  out  an  expedition  against  Alf>iers,  44  :  informs  the  king  of  the 
unsettled  stjite  of  tlie  kingdom,  45 :  refuses  to  recall  the  royal  ordinances  ;  the 
king  is  compelled  todisiniis  the  ministry  of,  50. 

Political  Unions,  extensive  formation  of,  18*2,  viii.  101. 

Pollock,  gen.,  his  Indian  camnaign,  1S42,  viii.  2}^,  299. 

Pondlcherrrv,  siege  of,  rnisecl  by  the  Engllsli,  v.  593  ;  surrenders  to  the  Engllah, 
vi.  60  ;  taken  by  f\r  John.Braithwaite,  576. 

Ponlatowskl.  prince,  heads  the  Poles  in  their  claim  for  independ*tnce  ;  leaves 
Poland,  viL  51. 

Ponsonby,  G.,  p.^noses  several  reform  n^easures,  vll.  Ill  ;  moves  an  amendment 
in  the  adaress  claiming  independence  for  Ireland,  120 ;  his  sorrow  at  Perceval's 
death.  .T2t  ;  a  lord  of  the  treasnrv.  viii.  67. 

Ponte-corvo.  pritire  of.    See  Charles  XIV.  of  Sweden. 

Poor,  condition  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  i.  107  ;  progress  of  legislation  for  the  relief 
of.  ill.  106 ;  statute  passed  for,38£3iz.,the  fouudatiou  of  the  English  Poor 
Law,  100. 
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Poor  I^WH  aduiinlfltTAtlon  of  161G»  rii.  443,  444  ;  ibe  p  or  Uw  uneiulmeTit  bill 
brought  in  by  lord  Althorp,  April  17,  I8:Vl,  vlli.  l.'iO  ;  tlie  r<!p<irt  of  ilie  poor  law 
(•oiuiiiiri«iioiu'>*rf>,  151  ;  (lti>)>au*ii  on,  opposition  to,  and  passing  of,  tlie  bill,  157,  J58; 
it  rfcWves  tho  royal  ustfeiit,  Aug.  U  :  iir^t  re|>ort  of  the  commissioiierB,  IS^  ; 
introtlucUou  of  ilio  pof>r  laws  into  Irelajul  pioposed.  1837,  lus  ;  woiklng  of  the 
iK>w  poor  law,  2:%  22^,  242,  213;  iutroductiou  of  the,  into  Ireland  br  Mr. 
Micholls.  2;li). 

Pope  Alexander,  essavs  by,  in  ilxe  «•  Spectator**  and  **  Guardian,**  t.  293 ;  sketch 
of  his  life.  i:<»G;  aud'traiU  of  his  oliaraiter,  2dG,  297  ;  his  "  llai>e  of  tlie  Lock,** 
;n)3,  'M5  ;  highly  remunerated  for  his  translations  of  the  Iliad  and  Odj'SHey,  318 ; 
his  essay  on  criticism  an<l  attack  on  DeiniLs,  320  ;  his  satire  upon  antiquaries, 
321  ;  the  Dunciatl,  322,  323  -.  vi.  X*6  ;  remarks  on  the  comnientatorr^,  puMic 
schools,  V.  32'i,  324;  the  univei-siti^s  and  the  U'avelkr,  :i'<  ;  entomofogifta 
and  florists.  325  ;  eoitdemns  V'aubrugii'a  architecture,  341 ;  his  UIh-I  ou  «ord 
Harvey,  440  ;  died  1744,  vi.  386- 

Popliani,  sir  Home,  cantures  Buenos  Ayres,  vli.  211,  242. 

Popifth  Plot  of  iGtiK.    See  Charles  1 1.,  an»l  i  )ate.«!,  Titus. 

Population  of  Kngland,  at  the  end  of  Uie  third  centurj,  a  very  iuixe<l  one  1.  64  ; 
intriHluction  or  larce  boilies  of  Germ.iu>,  I^urgundtans,  antl  Vandals,  by  tlie 
Uoniiin  emperorSj  54  ;  mixed  charact^ji-  of,  ut  the  departure  of  the  nomaus,  71  ; 
cowardice  ajid  efteminacy  of,  aw  de^^cribed  by  Gildas,  not  cre<lible,  72. 

Popular  amusemenU  and  games,  ii.  223,  224,  243-247,  010,  612  ;  ill.  4.,  172-181  ;  !▼. 
117. 

Popular  sports,  temp.  Richard  I.,  362,  3M, 

Port.    Sec  Wine. 

Porteous,  Juhii,  captain  of  the  Edinburgh  city  gnant ;  fires  on  a  mob,  killing 
scvcrnl  p'^rsoiis  ;  convicted  of  murder;  sentenced  to  death  ;  reprievea,  v.  468, 
457  ;  murdered  bv  tiie  mob,  458. 

Porteous  riots  in  hdinburgh  v.  454.  460. 

porter,  George,  his  share  m  the  assaaaluatiou  plot.  1696,  Y.  27, 28 ;  gives  evidence 
against  Fenwick,  37. 

Portland.  William  Bentinck,  earl  of;  example  of  his  Integrity,  v.  15;  accompanies 
William  to  the  siege  of  Namur,  16ii6,  17  ;  summons  Boofllers  to  surrender  tlie 
place,  17  ;  William  orders  a  grant  of  an  estate  to  him.  which  is  recalled,  on  the 
Commons  showing  it  to  be  unconstitutional,  23, 24 :  is  inXornied  of  the  assassina- 
tion plot  by  Kishe:^,  Peudergrass,  29  ;  and  De  la  Roe,  30  ;  at  ranges  with  mar- 
shal BoufHers  the  preliminaries  of  the  peace  of  BTswick,  1697, 39  ;  Is  sent  on  a 
mission  to  France  by  William,  1696,  50 ;  description  of  his  entrte  and  private 
audience,  61  ;  his  reception  by  Louis  and  the  French  court,  61 ;  correspontience 
of,  in  connection  wlLli  the  first  Partition  Treaty,  74  ;  signed  by  him  as  commis- 
sioner, Oct.  11.  76  ;  Jealousy  of,  towards  Albemarle  ;  he  retires  from  court  and 
gives  up  all  his  offices  ;  but  is  persuaded  by  William  to  continue  tiie  negotia- 
tions for  the  second  Partition  Treaty,  85 ;  he  Is  iiiipeaxhed  by  the  Commons  for 
his  concern  in  the  Partition  Treaties,  97 ;  attends  WilUam  ou  his  death  bed.  107, 

Portland,  duke  of,  appointed  Ticerov  of  Ireland,  17^,  rl.  276 ;  flrvt  lord  of  the 
treasuiT,  17H3,  vil.  439.  639  ;  supports  the  Allen  bill,  560  ;  opposes  lord  ]  ough- 
borough  being  chancellor  ;  after  considerable  hesitation  ^ves  his  adherence  to 
the  war  party,  560,  561  ;  appointed  third  secretary  of  state,  1794,  vii.  53  ;  re- 
quested to  aid  the  bribe  17  for  accomplishing  the  Irish  Cnlon,  122, 123  ;  nominal 
head  of  the  administration,  1R07  ;  resigns  the  premiership,  1809  ;  died  October 
29.  1B09,  218,  249  ;  home  seoretarv  of  state,  1794-1801,  63P,640. 

Portmore,  lord,  governor  of  Gibraltar  ;  hasteua  to  defend  it  In  his  80th  jear,  t. 
427. 

Porto  Bello,  taken  by  admiral  Vernon,  t.  47'5. 

Porto  Carero,  cardinal,  Ids  praoliHing?;  on  Charles  II.  '••f  Spain,  to  induce  h!m  to 
give  the  Spanish  inheritance  to  lYance,  v.  92  ;  his  puriK«e  accompli&hed  ; 
«  hief  of  the  Spanish  council.  92,  93. 

Portugal,  prince  regent  of.    See  John  of  Portugal. 

Post,  Insecurity  and  tardiness  of  the,  18th  centurj',  vi.  S93.  3r4  ;  introduction  of 
mail  coachea,  ITW.  304  ;  rapid  increase  and  celerity  of  c  ommunication  by,  riii. 
212.213;  Ingufficiency  of  poptaT  accommodation,  212,  213 ;  public  opinion  on 
Kowland  HIU'h  penny  |>o6tAge  plan,  2.'V5,  256 ;  the  system  is  tried,  found  buc- 
cesafnl,  ai\d  finally  adopted,  2.V,,  257  ;  variety  of  stamps  !ii  nse,  2t57. 

Pottinger,  sir  Henry,  the  Britit^h  plenipotentiary  at  Canton  •,  his  proceedings  aa 
such,  viil.  284,  2K'>  ;  coiicludtH  i]w  treaty  of  Nanking.  286. 

Poun«l8,  .John,  hli*  benevolent  career  ;  died  18.W,  vlii.  224, 

Power  loom.  lnvente«l  bv  Dr.  (artwrlght,  vi.  3P3. 

Pragmatic  Sanction  pubilKhed  bv  Charles  YL,  April,  17, 1713,  T.  264. 

Prague,  peace  of,  Mav  30,  lU'V^,  v.  2r»2  ;  taken  bv  the  electot  of  Bavarit,  Kor.  26» 
1741, 487  ;  besieged  by  Frederick  of  Prusaia,  17C8,  unayaiUnglj,  t1.  84, 38. 
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Pratt,  lir  C.    See  Csmden.  Lord. 

Presburg,  fieace  of,  signed,  Dec.  26, 1805,  yli.  213. 

PresbjrteriauB.   See  UTonoeBiforiiiMa. 

Prees,  the.    See  Newsiispert. 

Prjifttou,  lord,  plots  nisaiiist  William ;  tried  ;  and  oonTleted,  W.  B81 ;  Implicates 
several  eminent  pereoim  with  being  eoneemed  in  the  plot,  683. 

Prestoii,  captain,  tried  for  abetting  the  murder  of  a  mulatto ;  defended  bj  John 
Adatna  ;  foond  **  not  guilty,*'  vl.  180,  ISI. 

PreBton-Paiis,  battle  of,  Sept.  174SL  y.  012, 514. 

Prevott,  sir  Georxe,  goTemor-in-chief  of  the  British  North  American  proyinces, 
vii.  36) ;  his  failnrs  in  an  attack  on  Plattaburg  ;  outory  xaieed  agfdnst  liiiti ; 
resigns  ;  demands  a  court  loarlial.  but  dies  before  it  commences,  379. 

Priestley,  Dr.  .loeeph,  a<.-cused  of  being  opiioeedto  the  church  of  Kngland,  yL  fi07; 
becomes  a  Unitarian  minister  at  Birmingham,  1780^  007  ;  hits  oharacter,  JMrr ;  bis 
**  Familiar  Lettortt  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Birmingham,**  published.  UUl ;  the 
riots  of  179t  ;  the  rioters  biiru  his  ohapel,  house,  and  books,  and  compel  hiu»  to 
Hee  the  town,  508. 

Printing,  beq;un  in  England  by  Caxtcn  about  1474,  ii.  100. 

Printing  and  the  iuipoitatiou  of  booiks,  encouragement  afforded  to  by  Bicluurd 
111.,  ii.  IHl',  183. 

Prior,  Matthew,  accompanies  St.  John,  Tbtcount  Bolingbroke,  on  his  embassy  to 
France,  1712,  ▼.  272  ;  excluded  from  the  act  cf  grace,  1717,  oU5w 

Prisons.    See  Oaols. 

Pritchard,  British  consul  at  Tahiti ;  the  French  outrage  on  that  Island  compels 
him  to  quit  It,  viii.  974, 376. 

Privateering,  prevalence  of,  1781 ;  abolition  of.  recommended,  1850,  vi.  244, 246. 

Probus,  em{>eror,  sends  Burguudians  and  Vandals  into  Britain,  i.  51. 

Prohibitory  bill  passed,  vi.  182. 

Prome  occupied  by  the  British,  April,  1826,  vii.  630. 

Property  qnaliftcation  bill,  passed  1711,  V.  245. 

Provera  marches  to  relieve  Mantua ;  surrenders  himself  and  army  to  Bonaparte, 
Jan.  IB,  1797,  vU.  85,  W. 

Provisions,  prices  of,  in  tlie  reigns  of  Henry  III.  and  Edward  I.,  i.  400;  jiriccs 
of,  in  1405  and  1487,  iL  2;o  ;  proclamation  by  the  Protector  Somerset  against  the 
unreasonable  prices  of,  64 1 :  scarcity  of,  and  fluctuations  in  the  pcicesof,  in 
1078,  15  8, 1587*  and  1996,  iii.  205. 

Prynne,  William,  ezeeaeive  punishment  of,  in  163^,  for  publishing  the  **  Hlstrio- 
5f.i8tix,'*  iii.  363 ;  renewed  severe  sentence  on,  in  ](K/7,  for  anU-prelatical  writ- 
ing, 3G5 ;  is  released  with  Burton  and  Bastwlck,  on  the  niceting  of  the  Louff 
Parliament  in  1640,  869 ;  triumphant  entry  of,  into  Lonclon»<«80 ;  prosecutlonol 
Lnud  by,  in  1645,  iii.  497. 

Ptolemy,  list  of  towns  iu  Britain  by,  i.  66. 

Public  nealtb,  state  of  the,  more  eHpeci.illy  tltat  of  tlie  labouring  classes,  viii. 
214, 215 ;  causes  of  the  ba«l,  215, 216  ;  an-angemeuts  for  bettering  the,  217, 318 ; 
general  ami  lo<-al  boards  of  health  ebtoblisuetl ;  public  health  act  passed,  427. 

Pulteney.  William,  opposes  Waluolo ;  hlM  name  struck  olT  tlie  Privy  Ck>uucii  list, 
T«  440:  Ills  spiteful  quarrel  with  Walpole ;  dimI  duel  with  lonl  Kerrey  ;  opposes 
the  bill  for  prono-ingstanulng  armies,  441 ;  and  the  renolutlou  to  publish  the 
parliamentarv  aebates.  442 ;  shows  the  fallacy  of  the  arguments  in  favour  of 
Teimposing  the  duty  on  salt,  4IU;  argues  thnt  it  is  a  steu  townzxl».  a  general 
excisi^,  412 ;  favours  the  motion  for  repealing  the  Septennial  act,  448 ;  opposes 
tlie  Qin  act,  1730,  4.>l ;  createtl  earl  of  Bath,  4&L 

Piiltown,  invested  by  the  Swedish,  v.  216 ;  battle  of,  July  8, 1709, 216. 

Purchase,  Goor^.  oliai-ged  with  hi;;h  treason  for  talcing  part  in  a  riot»  1710,  v. 
227 ;  tried,  convicted,  paidoned,  227 ;  his  share  in  the  riot,  229, 230. 

Puritans.    SeeNouconfomiists. 

Putnam,  Israel,  a  farmer  iiud  t'lrem-keeper ;  heads  his  nei^'hbounrin  the  revolu' 
tion :  becomes  a  general,  vi.  174 ;  commands  the  Americans  at  the  battle  of 
Brooklyn,  1776, 190. 

Pym,  John,  joins  i\\  the  pix>testatlon  of  the  House  of  C(  m  nons  in  1021,  against 
the  king's  interference  with  tliolr  liberty  of  siteoch,  ^.1.  320 ;  asitists  lu  the 
debate  on  the  Petition  of  lUght,in  1628,3.17  ;  pTopheUc  threat  of,  to  Wentworth, 
onhi:(  becoming  minister  to  Charles  1.,  350;  speech  of ,  impeadiiiig  StralTordt 
891 :  rotKluctH  the  proceedings  on  the  trial  of  Strafford,  396 ;  moves  in  the  Com- 
nK>na,  t!i:it  Uie  form  be  clinnged  to  a  bill  of  attainder,  307 ;  produces  the  notes 
of  the  i'livy  Council  fimished  by  Henry  Vane,  a^nstStranord.  S96;  his  vohe- 
nieut  reply  Ui  StrafTonl's  defencO)  401 ;  attempted  to  be  seized  by  the  king,  on 
Jan.  3,  lCi2.425;  addrcssuft  the  Ix>ndouei8,  iii.  466;  death  of.  Doc.  8th,  1613, 
488 ;  buried  iu  Wet^tminster  Abbey,  488. 

Pyrenees,  treaty  of  the,  l^ov.  7. 1C50,  v.  262 ;  battles  of  the,  1813,  vii.  297,  290 ; 
«law  from  the,  at  sunrisoi  deaeribed,  890. 
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QirADRUPLE  alliance  signed  Aag.  2. 1718;  Joined  by  the  duke  ofSaToyandSpalni 
▼.  »W. 

Qnakera,  inteiriew  ^between  Oeorge  Fox  and  Cromwell,  iv.  74 ;  caae  of  James 
Nay  lor,  n  Quaker,  88 ;  George  Fox  lays  before  Cromwell  the  aafferliigs  of  the. 
102 ;  proclamatioii  agpaliiat  holding  oaiiyeiitieles,  and  paaeiTe  reeistaiice  offered 
to,  146 ;  stubborn  resistance  of,  to  the  proviisioiis  of  tlie  Conreuticle  met  in 
1664, 162 ;  Penu  and  Mead  arrested  and  tried  for  attending  a  ConTenUcle,  2U  ; 
thej  are  aequltted,  and  JeffroTa  fines  and  imprisons  the  Jury,  who  are  liberatt  d 
by  the  jadASS  of  the  Common  Fleas,  21 1 ;  founding  of  PeunsylTania  by  Penn  i  i 
1682,  292 ;  fourteen  humlnM  released  from  prison  on  the  aooession  of  Jaui<st  J  ... 
298;  exempted  from  the  Toleration  act  on  certain  terms,  iv.  468 ;  bill  for  tl  a 
relief  of,  psased,  1722,  t.  416 ;  endearonr  to  obtain  tt»  aboUtion  of  the  iilave 
trade,  Til.  232. 

Quarterly  Keriew  started,  1809,  in  opposition  to  the  Edinburgh  BeTiew ;  its  editor, 
partisans,  and  criticism,  vli.  517,  618. 

Quebec.  See  Wolfe,  ▼!.  45,  46 ;  capitulates  to  the  English,  Sept.  18,  1759, 47 ;  be- 
sieged by  the  Americans,  1760, 49 :  blockaded  by  them,  1775, 183. 

Queeiisbury,  duke  of,  character  and  sjiiUHeniento  of  the,  tI.  403-4(M. 

Queensbury,  James  Douglas,  duke  of  higli  coniiuissioner  to  queen  Anne ;  quelle 
the  riots  made  In  opposition  to  the  union,  1706,  ▼.  101 ;  he  1h  threatened  wilh 
assassination,  191 ;  induces  Ker  to  try  to  tliwart  the  Cameronian  schemes,  ISC!; 
he  is  advised  of  the  prooeedinss  of  tne  Jacobite  plotters  by  John  Ker,  202. 

QuesnoT,  surrendered  to  Onuoud  and  Eugene,  July  4, 1712,  y.  268;  taken  by  tbe 
AusMans,  1T9S.  vli.  14. 

Quiberon  Bay.    See  Hawke,  ▼!.  48. 

Quiberon,  the  British  expedition  to,  1795,  yli.  57. 

K. 

Radstadt,  peace  of.  Mar,  6,  1714.  ▼.  264 ;  congress  at,  1797-IT99,  vil.  133, 134 ;  170. 

Raeburn,  his  portrait  painting,  vil.  515. 

Baffles,  sir  Starafonl,  Aeutenantrgovernor  of  Java,  vil.  622 ;  established  a  factcny 
in  Singapore,  1810,  6:^7. 

Baikes,  liobert,  ordered  to  attend  tlm  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  printbig 
the  debates,  1720,  v.  441 ;  Sunday  schools  originated  by,  1781,  yL  421 ;  changes 
ill  English  80<*iety  noticed  by,  viii.  227,  228. 

Baiah  of  Nagpoor.    See  Bhoonsla. 

Rakh  Sahib^lK contests  with  CUys  ;  put  to  death  by  the  Mahrattsa,  r   SOS,  096. 

Baieigh,  sir  waiter,  failura  of  his  first  attempt  to  found  a  colony  in  North  Amer- 
ica, Hi.  144 ;  commands  the  land  forces  at  Plymouth,  on  the  approach  c€  the 
Armada,  i;^ ;  goes  on  boanl  the  fleet.  163 ;  assists  Essex  in  his  attack  on  Cadix 
in  1596, 192;  commands  another  expeoltion  with  hisses,  with  whom  iie disagrees, 
193 ;  is  deprived  of  his  oflices  by  James  I.,  242 ;  indicated  in  1603.  for  pro>)eetinir 
to  dispossess  James  in  favour  of  Arabella  Stuart,  242 ;  brutality  of  Ooke,  ana 
calm  bearins  of  Raleigh,  during  the  trial,  243 :  he  is  convicted,  reprieved,  and 
confined  in  tiie  Tower,  244;  his  employments  during  his  confinement,  244, 308  ; 
opposition  of,  to  the  treaty  wltli  Spain  in  1604, 250  ;  is  released  from  the  Tower  in 
1616,  308  ;  undertakes  an  expeditaon  to  Guiana,  to  discover  a  ffold  mtn<%  30a  ; 
is  attacked,  driven  back,  and  returns  to  England,  311 ;  arrested  at  Plymouth, 
311 ;  and  executed  under  his  former  sentence  on  Oct.  29, 1618, 312 ;  popular  lu- 
di^iatiou  occasioned  by  his  execution,  313. 

Rami  lies,  battle  of,  May  23, 1706.  v.  178, 174. 

Ranelagh  gardens,  its  company  and  amusements,  vi.  398, 399. 

Rangoon,  taken  bv  the  British,  1823  ;  defended  by  sir  A.  Campbell,  vil«  6291. 

Reciprocity  of  Duties  bill  psased,  July  4, 1823,  vil.  592. 

Re-coinage  bill  {yas'ied,  16!<5,  v.  23. 

Recognition  act  paKsed,  1690,  Iv.  506. 

Reform,  Irish  church.    See  Church,  vfU.  137, 138 ;  160, 161 ;  174. 

Reform,  law.    See  Brougham,  vlii.  21,  22. 

Reform,  parliamentary.    See  Parliamentary  Reform. 

Reformation,  commencement  of,  in  England,  in  1531, 11.  332 ;  Henry  Ylfl.  obtains 
from  Convocation  a  recognition  of  his  beine  supreme  head  of  the  church  in 
England,  '*  as  far  as  the  law  of  Christ  will  allow,*'  3.1:1 ;  payment  of  annates  to 
the  see  of  Boino  abolished  in  1533,  335 ;  statute  forb)<lding  appeals  to  Konie 

J  massed.  349;  act  of  supremacy  passed,  358 :  visitation  of  uie  monasteriea  in 
535.  fuid  statute  for  their  dissolution,  367 :  English  bibles  oniered  to  be  set  u^. 
in  churches  in  153M,  417 ;  act  of  1539  paj»e<i  for  the  dissolution  of  abbeys,  4U^ 
428 ;  exposure  of  impostures  connected  with  linages  and  relics,  420;  deBtmctioiL 
of  the  religious  houses,  4::4 ;  act  passed  in  1630  for  enabling  the  king  to  make 


Mdiops,  429 ;  pTDJected  8pp1l)catloiiB  of  the  monasUo  veTwimf.  and  ti»«lr  noa*- 
fttltUmeat,  430 ;  the  intolerant  Htatute  of  the  Six  Articles  iMMed,  431 ;  reformen 
executed  or  driven  out  of  the  country  by  this  act,  433;  continued  burnings  for 
LeresieH  in  England,  under  the  Six  Articles  act,  460,4<(1 ;  Anne  Aakew  and. 
others  burnt,  4iSi ;  beneiiclal  effect  of  tlie  act  of  16M,  aUovvinff  of  the  marriage' 
of  prieeta,  607 ;  various  forms  of  church  nervice  before  the  eatablishmeut  of  the' 
Book  of  Common  Piayer  in  1548,500;  disbeiieiotra  resardiiig  the  keeping  of' 
holiday:*,  609 ;  the  reading  of  the  Bible  forbidden  **  to  the  lower  aort,"  511 ;  pro- 
gress of,  under  Edward  Vl.,  527;  tlie  Paraphrase  of  the  New  Teslameut  pub- 
uflhed  in  Englinh,  and  the  Book  of  Homilies,  528;  eccle»iastiical  vi>ita(lon  to 
inquire  as  to  the  existence  of  Koman  Catholic  abuses,  and  the  reaiUng  of 
the  Bible  in  English  in  churches,  528,  $29:  act  for  adiniuinteriiig  the  Sacisment 
in  1x>ih  kinds,  53U ;  act  for  the  supuresHlon  ot  chauutries,  6u0\  proclamation 
against  relii^ons  proces^iona,  531 ;  the  abolition  of  them  not  popular,  681 ;  aci 
for  the  unliormity  of  service,  531 ;  publication  of  the  Book  of  Common  Praj-er. 
5:3  ;  persecution  of  Anabaptists,  aud  burning  of  Joan  Bocher,  561 :  Articles  of. 
Belief  set  forth  by  Edward  Vi.,  o€2 ;  book  01  Canon  laws  iissued  t>y  Cranmer, 
663,  661 ;  Roman  Catholic  bishops  deprived  of  their  sees,  503,  561 ;  execution  of 
8omei:set,  and  account  of  his  promotion  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Beformalio^i, 
566 ;  sweeping  clianges  effected  by  Maiy  on  her  accession,  lAi,  et  $eq. ;  Cian- 
nier,  Latimer,  and  Huiley  condemned  for  heresy  at  Oxford,  601 ;  the  statutes 
against  heretica  revive<l,  606 ;  the  Marian  persecution,  609,  H  atq. ;  list  of  Prp- 
testant  victims,  609;  martyrdom  of  Uooper,  bishop  of  Gloucester,  612;  «f 
Bowland  Taylor,  at  Hadhlgb,  6L5 ;  prevalence  of  intoleFance  In  both  Kefomi- 
ers  and  Papiata,,  619 ;  Cranmer  burnt,  March  21, 1556,  625;  the  church  services 
ordered  to  be  performed  in  English  on  the  acceesion  of  queen  Elizabeth,  i(i. 
14  ;  Mary's  statutes  in  favour  of  p^>pery  repealed,  21  ;  dissensious  among  (he 
Beformers,  and  progro.«a  of  Protestantism  on  the  continent,  24 ;  persecution  qw 
the  continent  of  Protestants  In  the  Nelherlaads  and  France  occasions  the  set- 
tlement of  a  great  number  of  Calvinlsta  in  England,  ^3,  84 ;  a  new  statute 
aaainst  Papists  passed  in  L571, 89;  growth  of  the  Puritanical  party,  90  ;  plots  of 
the  Jesuits  against  Elizabeth  and  the  Befounatlon,  })6:  increiwed  ^everitivs 
enacted  against  Papists,  priests  being  ordered  to  quit  ibe  country,  100 ;  Wv^ 
pope  excommunicates  England,  and  publishes  a  crusade  against,  140. 

Beformation  in  Scotlaoid.  progress  of,  IL  446;  Patrick  Hamilton,  tlie  flrpt  Pvo- 
testant  martyr  in  Scotland,  btirnt  at  St.  Andrews,  in  1528,  447 ;  James  V. 
opposes  himself  to  It,  447 ;  he  refuses  Henry  ViII.*s  proposal  to  make  himself 
supreme  head  of  the  church,  447 ,  Wlahart  burnt,  Maorch  26^  1516.  454 ;  cariliiunl 
Beaton  assassinated.  May  20,  AiA  ;  hostility  of  the  queen  regent  to  ilio  Befonki- 
ere.  iil.  26,  27 ;  the  I^>raH  of  the  Congregation  remonstrate,  27 ;  John  Knox 
arrives  from  the  C4nitln?nt,  preaches  at  Perth,  and  the  Beformers  destroy  U^o 
monastic  h<»u6cs,  27 ;  EllKabeth  lends  secret  arsistance  to  the  Reformers,  29  ; 
the  Congregation  has  rocounu  to  ai^ms,  28  ;  Elizabofh  ^ulsts  them  openly  wilU 
an  army,  and  they  boplege  and  take  Leith,  :'0  ;  a  Confe&-ion  of  Fiiith  drawn  lip 
by  a  paiiiunient  in  1560.  31 ;  other  acts  passed  establiBldng  the  reformed  rellig- 
Ion,  32;  Knox  preaclies  against  the  nbetractlon  of  the  church  patrimony,  32  ; 
Knox's  attacks  ui)oi\  Mary,  and  her  avowal  of  her  hatred  of  him,  36, 37  ;  essen- 
tial difforences  of,  from  that  of  tlie  lleformatlon  in  England,  48  ;  danger  of  tpe 
establishment  of,  from  the  opposition  of  Mary,  50 ;  the  pope's  authority  abo1« 
ished,  aiMi  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  1560  sanctioned,  by  the  parliumejit  in 
I>eceml)er,  1567,  68. 

Regency  bill  passed,  t.  1(t9*  differences  between  George  TIT.  and  his  ministers  on 
the,  J765 ;  a  regency  bill  passed,  vL  87  ;  another  passed,  1788,  for  api)ointingtli6 
prince  of  Wales  regent,  461. 

Register  Book  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  order  for  the  keeping  of,  iu 
every  chnrch,  by  TlK>mas  Cromwell,  il.  4C9. 

Registration  bill  passeii,  1>36,  viii.  192. 

Regner  Lodbrok,  tirat  invasion  of  EnglaiHl  by,  i.  06 ;  second  Invaidoii  and  dealh, 
lOR. 

Remonstrance  of  London,  1770,  vl.  132, 133 ;  of  the  Massachusetts  state  against 
war  with  Britain,  1812,  vll.  3(4. 365, 36?^ 

Rennie,  John.  aUU  iu  drajnhig  tne  Jlncolnshlre  fens,  vl.  313 ;  his  early  career ; 
and  encincerins  works  of  Waterloo  bridge.  aiu\  at  the  Dockis  vll.  5C8,  539. 

Rents,  rise  of,  in  the  reigi\  of  Henry  ViII.|  ii.  4t)5. 

Resumption  bill  pa8fle<l,  |(>90,  v.  iX 

Revenue,  the  nmonut  of,  iii  15J7,  II.  471 ;  sonrcen  of,  473 ;  of  the  crown  as  settled 
on  Charles  1 1„  Iv.  .^9. 

Revenue  act,  opposlticni  to  the,  by  the  Americans,  17C8,  vl.  123u 

Revolntk)n  of  1088,  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  of  Kugllah  history,  Ir.  878, 
tf/  req. 

Berolutlon  In  SoothMid,  iv.  487. 
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Berolation,  Frendx^fl.  48M9S;  499,  BOO;  B02-504;  511-6123;  S28,  S29;  S31-6B9; 
607^0;  6T7;  689;  rii.  30 ;  31,32;  41-18;  57-61;  83-74;  M-«T;  90-US ;  130-137; 
139-143  ;  146-100 ;  161  ;  1C2-168. 

Revolution,  Freiieb,  of  1830.    See  CliArles  X.,  viil.  45-63. 

Rerolatioii,  French,  narrative  of  the,  of  lHi8,  viii.  418-122 ;  425,426. 

Beynolda,  tdr  Joahua.  a  leading  portrait  painter,  vi.  366 ;  tirst  preaident  of  the 
royal  academy  ;  knighted,  371 ;  contributes  to  the  royal  academy^a  tlivt  exhihi- 
tlon,  371 ;  critique  on  hln  works ;  the  true  founder  of  the  English  school  of 
painting,  37; ;  died  lii  17U2,  vii.  M3. 

^cci,  Lorenzo,  chief  of  the  Jesuits  ;  oppoMs  the  suppression  of  the  oompanj, 
vi.  145. 

Ricci,  SebMtian,  a  ceHins  painter,  v.  349. 

RiccI,  Marco,  a  ceiling  punter,  r.  349. 

Richard  of  Cirencester,  record  by,  of  **  a  profound  peace,"  from  A.D. 211-286, 1.43 ; 
li;»t  of  cities  in  Roman  Britain  ^ven  by,  51. 

Biohard  I.,  behaviour  of,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  1.  830 ;  crowned  Sept  3. 1189, 
310 ;  massacre  of  the  Jews  at  tlie  coronation  of,  31o :  engages  in  the  third  cru- 
lade.  311 ;  mi»taken  sympathy  for  the  character  of,  341 ;  quairels  with  Philip 
of  France  and  marries  Berengaria  of  Navarre,  313 ;  conquers  Cyprus,  343 ;  be- 
sieges Acre,  343  ;  which  surrenders,  345  :  Philip  returns  to  Prance  in  ancer, 
546 ;  Richard  orders  the  massacre  of  tlie  Turkish  hostages,  because  the  Holy 
Cross  had  not  been  delivered  .346;  marches  towards  Jerusalem,  346 ;  defeats 
8aladlii  in  1191, 347  ;  is  forced  to  retreat  after  reaching  Jaffa,  348 ;  hears  <d  dis- 
turbances in  England  occaaione<l  by  the  intrigues  of  his  brother  John,  348  : 
Iiongchamp  his  chancellor  in  England  deposed,  349 ;  Richani.is  falsely  accused 
of  the  muraer  of  the  Marquis  of  Montfcrrat,  351 ;  last  Eastern  campaign  of, 
862 :  approadies  Jerusalem,  but  again  retreats,  35:{;  attempts  In  vain  to  retake 
Jaffa)  agrees  to  a  truce,  antl  sailH  from  Acre  on  Oct.  9, 1192,  354  ;  is  captured  on 
Ills  return,  and  imprisoned  by  the  emperor  of  Germanv.  354  ;  Is  ransomed,  355 ; 
lands  at  Sandwich,  March  12,  IIM,  3o9 ;  Ieave.4  Englana  on  May  9,  lands  at  Har- 
iieur,  and  pardons  John,  3(;6 ;  dnves  Philip  out  of  Normandy,  365;  1>eBi€^ea 
Clialuz,  is  wounded,  and  dies  April  6,  1199,  365,  366. 

Richard  II.,  coronation  of,  on  July  16, 1377,  i.  547  ;  appointment  by  parliament  of  a 
couucilof  regency,  517 ;  ill  success  of  his  foreini  wars,  and  increase  of  taxation, 
049  ;  insurrection  against  the  poll-tax,  lieailed  by  Wat  Tyler,  in  1381,  560 ;  the 

.  demands  of  the  insurgents  granted  by.  at  Mile  End,  551 ;  Wat  Tyler  killed  in 
Smlthfield  during  a  pa<-ley  with  the  king,  who  then  heads  the  insurgents  him- 
self, and  at  lenztn  dismiHses  them  t-o  tlieir  homes,  552  ;  the  grants  revoked,  552; 
proposes  to  abolish  slavery,  but  parliament  refuses,  6&i ;  statute  against  tlie 
preachers  of  heresios,  655  ;  contest  witli  the  pope  as  to  the  bestowal  of  ben- 
efices, 556  ;  is  supported  in  it  by  tlie  parliament,  557  ;  rise  of  the  Lollardsc  657  ; 
unnecessary  and  oppreiwive  interference  of  the  government  of,  in  social  affairs, 
562^665;  marries  Anntf  of  Bohemia,  5G(> ;  intrigues  of  his  uncles  and  ministers, 
668  ;  war  witli  France  to  support  the  FlenilngH  in  1383.  and  truce  In  13J<4,  568  ; 
becomes  Huspicloas  of  tlie  duke  of  Lancaster,  568,  G69;  invades  and  ravages 
Si'otland,  569;  rise  of  Michael  de  la  Pole,  669;  projected  invasion  by  Uie 
French,  and  destruction  of  the  French  and  Flemish  fleets,  670  ;  extravaFanc« 
of.  and  appointment  of  a  commission  of  regency,  571  ;  impeachment  ana  dia- 
inissal  of  De  la  Pole,  earl  of  Suffolk,  572  ;  tampers  with  the  judges,  and  obtaaiia 
an  opinion  tliat  tlie  commission  is  illegal,  572  ;  goes  to  Tendon,  the  Lords  a»- 
seinble  in  arms,  and  defeat  his  adherents,  673 ;  for  nbout  a  year  the  gOTem- 
ment  in  the  hands  of  a  parliamentarv  council,  57  <;  battle  of  Otterbouru^ 
fought  in  I:i88.  573 ;  dismisses  his  gnaralaiis  and  Assumes  the  eovemment  in 
l-ttH),  .574  ;  his  queen,  Anne,  dies,  .'j74  ;  goes  to  Ireland  in  1394  with  a  large  army, 
674 ;  marries  Isabella  of  France,  576 ;  parliament  repealt*  the  commission  <^  r»> 
geiicv,  and  the  king  becomes  despotic,  577  ;  duke  of  Gloucester  arrested  and 
inurciered,  578  ;  submission  of  the  barons,  678;   quarrel  of  the  duke  of  Hero- 

'  ford  with  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  680 ;  he  banishes  tliem  both, 561 ;  seizes  tlie  pos- 

.  sessions  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster  on  his  death  in  1398,  581 ;  goes  to  Ireland 
witli  an  army,  but  hai  Httle  success,  683 ;  learns  that  Henry  of  l^Ancaster  hat 
landed  in  England,  and  returns  to  Conway,  ."584 ;  is  capturefl  by  the  earl  of 
Northumberland.  iSW  ;  carried  to  Ix>ndon.  58.1 ;  is  deposea.  and  resigns  his  roy- 
alty, crown,  and  heritage.  686;  L^  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  687;  death  of,  at 
Pontefract,  in  14O0,  500  ;  Henry  IV.  accused  of  being  his  murderer,  693  :  doubts 
as  to  the  deatli  of.  and  statement  of  Ms  escape  from  Pontefract^  and  death  of, 
at  Stiriinff,  In  1419,  .W4- 

Richard  III.  created  duke  of  Gloucester  in  1461,  ii.  125 ;  flies  with  Edward  to  the 
dnke  of  Burgundy  on  the  restoration  of  Henry  VI.,  139 ;  lands  with  Edward  at 

«  Ravenspur,  139 ;  successfully  attacks  Warwick  at  the  Ivittle  of  Bamet,  142; 
distinguishes  himself  at  the  battle  of  Tewkesbury,  143;  different  a<'counts  of  the 
personal  appearance  of,  144 ;  accused  of  the  murder  of  prince  Edirud,  144 ; 
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rappresses  the  iiMrarreotlon  of  Falccnbridge,  145 ;  doubts  m  to  his  ^n^ilt  of  tb# 
murder  of  Henry  VI.,  146 ;  quarrels  with  Clarence,  150  \  marries  Aime,  daugh- 
ter of  the  earl 
the  North, 
statement 
fealty  to  Edward 

council,  157 ;  is  appointed  Protector,  158  *,  accuses  Hastings  of  treasoif,  and 
causes  him  to  be  executed,  ICI,  162 ;  proclaims  his  life  in  danger,  162 ;  accuses 
Jane  Shore  of  sorcery  and  consplracv,  163, 164 ;  Shaw  preat-hes  in  favour  of  his 
claim  to  Uie  crown,  165 ;  and  the  duxe  of  Buckingliau  harangues  the  citizens 
on  the  same  subject,  163 ;  parliament  assign  him  the  crown  on  the  ground  of 
the  illegitimacy  of  Edward  V.,  166 ;  causes  earl  Rivers  and  others  of  JSdward^ 
council  to  be  beheaded,  167 ;  he  is  crowned  at  Westminster,  July,  6,  1463, 168 ; 
death  of  the  two  princes  in  the  Tower,  168 ;  evidence  as  to  their  murder  con- 
sldei-ed,  168-170 ;  ready  submission  of  the  people  to,  and  its  causes,  174 ;  mlxikl 
character  of  Eichard,  174 ;  acts  of  clemency  and  reatitutiou  by,  175 ;  revolt  of 
Buckbigham,  175:  which  is  suppressed,  and  Buckingham  executed,  in  1483, 
170;  merits  of  Riciianlas  a  legislator,  180;  salutary  laws  passed  by  the  parlia- 
ment of,  180 ;  causes  tlte  statutes  to  be  flist  printed,  and  in  fitiKlish,  1^ ;  en? 
courages  priiitutg  and  the  iinportatlon  of  books.  182;  death  of  his  sou,  183} 
negotiates  with  Uie  duke  of  Brittany,  for  the  delivery  of  Henry  of  Bichmond; 
183;  death  of  Anne,  his  queen,  184;  publicly  dijiavowsany  intention  of  mar* 
r>'ing  EUziiboth,  his  brother  Edward's  daughter,  184 ;  nustakeu  estimate  by, 
of  Henry  of  Btchmond,  as  an  adversaiy.  184 ;  insufficient  precautions  against 
treason  taken  by,  185 ;  Richmond  lands  at  Milford  Haven,  186 ;  inadequate 
.preparations  to  resist,  187;  battle  of  Bosworth,  Aug.  22, 1485^  188;  his  death,  189. 

Richanlson,  Samuel,  his  novel  of  "  Pamela,"  published  1740, 1741 ;  its  extraordi- 
nary popularity,  vi.  388 ;  his  '*  Clarissa"  appears  1748 ;  and  "Sir  C.  Qrandisou" 
in  1751,  388. 

Bichborough,  Roman  colony  at,  1. 49 ;  notice  of  the  ruins  of.  51. 

Bichol&eu,  due  de,  advises  that  a  battery  be  directed  on  the  duke  of  Comber^ 
land's  column,  at  Fontenoy,  1745,  which  is  forced  to  retreat,  v.  495 ;  drives  the  ■ 
duke  of  Cumberland  out  of  Hanover,  1757 :  convention  of  (Jjoster  Seven,  vl.  36. 

Bichmond,  duke  of,  secretary  of  ctate.  1766,  vl.  140 ;  moves  for  Penu*B  examluaUon , 
181 ;  for  an  address  to  the  King  on  the  state  of  tlie  nation,  1778,  209 ;  prop^iea 
a  bill  for  extending  the  risht  of  vote,  and  other  parliamentaiy  reforms,  230. 

Bigbt  of  searcli,  disputes  between  England  and  America  on  the,  vii.  325,  364.    ^ 

Blots,  the  Porteus.  of  Edinburgh,  1736.  v.  4.^4-450 ;  the  VVllkite,  London,  1768,164. 
105;  and  1771,  I'M,  137;  the  Gordon,  1780,228,233;  the  Birmingham,  1791,007, 508] 
in  London,  1795,  vii.  61 ;  Uiroughout  the  country,  1800-1801, 145, 146 ;  ou  the  occa- 
sion of  Burdett's  committal  to  the  tower,  1810.  305 ;  in  1812,  3^ ;  In  1816,  431- 
433 ;  the  reform,  in  the  city,  1816, 454, 455 ;  at  Queen  Caroline's  f ujieral  procesp 
sion,  1820,  5T2  ;  in  1826, 605  ;  the  Bristol,  1831,  viii.  91-95  ;  ralseil  by  John  Thoi» 
amongst  the  Canterbury  fanatics,  239-247 ;  Uie  Chartist,  of  1839, 253 ;  tlie  Frost 
insurrection  at  Newport,  253, 2M :  riotijig  iii  18i2,  346, 346 ;  the  Rebecca  rioti 
in  Wales,  353-355. 

Bipon.    See  Qo<ieric}i. 

Bipperda,  due  de,  sent  on  a  secret  mission  to  Vienna,  to  negotiate  a  treaty,  r.  iSSf 
uisgraced ;  sent  to  prison ;  reveals  the  secret  articles  of  the  treaty  oi  Vienjoa, 
426. 

Bivers,  earl,  patronage  of  printing  by,  il.  148 ;  appointed  of  the  council  of  Ed- 
ward v.,  155 ;  an-ested  witli  uio  otJier  members  of  the  council  by  order  of 
Gloucester,  157 ;  beheaded,  157  ;  poetic  composition  by,  167. 

BivoU,  battle  of,  Jan.  14, 1797,  vii.  85,  86.  r 

Roads,  British  and  Rontan.  different  character  of,  i.  21, 23. 

Bobert  succeeds  William  the  Conqueror,  as  duke  of  Kormandy,  I.  246 ;  state  of 
Normandy  under,  250 ;  denounces  his  brotlier  William  as  pexjured,  and  pre- 
pares for  war,  252  ;  mortgages  his  duke<lom  in  1096  to  William,  252  ;  becomes 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Crusade,  253 ;  returns  to  Europe,  and  marries,  262 ; 
invades  England,  but  U  reconciled  to  his  brother  Henry,  to  whom  he  cedes  hfs 
claims  to  the  crown  of  England,  261;  rebellion  of  Robert  de  Bdteme  against, 
'who  is  liowever  pardoned  and  restored  to  his  estates,  266;  disaffection  of  tl>e 
Norman  barons  against,  fostered  by  Henr>',  266 ;  is  attacked  by  Henry  and 
taken  prisoner,  at  the  battle  of  Teuchebrai  in  1105,  269 ;  dies  a  prisoner  iu 
1135,  269. 

Bobert,  earl  of  Gloucester,  becomes  an  adherent  of  Matilda  agalusC  Stephen,  i. 
280;  encourages  the  people  of  Bristol  in  tlicir  attacks  on  Stephen's  partlsan8« 
280;  maintains  possession  of  Bristol  and  Lee<ls,  282;  lands  in  England  with 
Matilda  iu  1139,  288 ;  wins  the  battle  of  Lincoln  and  takes  Stephen  prisoner, 
290, 291 ;  captured  at  Winchester,  and  exfihanged  for  Stephen,  294;  dmraotex 
of,  291 ;  death  of,  iu  1147, 29$, 
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Ibobertcon,  ft  nnagKler,  condemned  to  death  for  robbing  an  exdae  collector,  but 

'  etcapea,  t.  45«. 

BobchpleiTe,  Augustin,  commisfifoncd  by  the  French  conrentlon  to  paniidi  the 
Toufonese,  vli.  25  :  death  Hieue  of,  .luly,  1794,  46,  46. 

Robospierre.  M.  S.,  leader  ol  iho  Jacobin's  ;  mover  of  the  pelf-denying  onlinanoe 
of  Uio  nalloTial  aj$8einbly,  vi.  ")1H;  his  halretl  of  Marat,  5ii0;  roubea  the  mob 
against  the  Girondina,  ^Jd  \  mainuUnii  the  systeni  of  terror,  vii.  44  ;  oUiciaU^d  at 
t)io  fehtlval  of  the  Supreme  Beingj  45  ;  hihHpt-eih  in  i  he  hall  of  the  Conveniioii, 
45;  hi*  arrest;  attompts  to  commit  auicide  ;  is  guilloiined,  July  28,  1794, 46; 
unctirtainty  as  to  vhat  was  hia  real  character,  46. 

Bobin  Hood,  llrtt  mention  of,  1.  3^i ;  an  to  the  reality  of,  a".0,3C0  ;  the  repreaenta- 
tivu  of  Toltitancc  to  aristocratic  tyranny, .'{TiO ;  dotealation of  oppi^mon, and  po- 
etical excellonco  sliown  In  the  Hobiit  Hood  ballodi*,  :.G1  ;  theory  of  the  adven- 
tiirea  conneot*^d  with,  being  founded  on  those  of  the  defeated  adherents  of  Si- 
mon de  Montfort,  417. 

Bocbambean,  comte  de,  commands  the  French  armament  aent  to  reinforce  the 
Americana,  178i),  vi.  236 ;  present  at  Com\ralli»'ti  purrendcr,  253;  a  commander 
in  the  French  armv  aent  against  Austria,  ITf  L',  CC<2. 

gocliefort,  failure*  of  the  Briilsh  expedition  ajjain^t,  17157,  ri.  .^5. 
ochejaquelcin,  Henri  de  la.  a  Vendcnn  leader,  Tii.  28  ;  obtains  the  chief  com- 
mand of  tlieir  anny,  2') ;  death  of,  J7i)3,  29. 

Rochf,'8tcT,  earl  of,  lord  lieutenant  of  Inland,  v.  M,  113  ;  supports  the  motion  for 

■  inviting  Sophia  of  Hanover  to  England,  \G\K 

Rocklngliam.  Charles  Wentworih,  inaiquc-s  of,  nanie<l  first  lord  of  the  treasuiy, 
J7G5,  vl.  89,  140;  dillieulty  of  hia  i>o8ition  arising  from  the  diattubanees  in 
America.  00;  veakne-s  of  his  adniiniHtratiou,  1i7  :  arain  becomes  fii^t  lonl  of 
the  treasury,  17^2  ;  the  king's  aversion  lo  :  <(>n!!><»i«i  l<.n  of  his  ministry,  2^  ; 
notices  the  p<r\ver  of  n; venue  oftiocia  at  elei'liona,  2i.U  ;  died  July  1, 17b2, 2g0  ; 
hia  succecs  an  a  cultivator,  325. 

Bodn^,  ailniiral  sir  George,  destroya  the  gun-lx^afa  in  Havre,  vl.  44  ;  commands 
thetfoet  Boui  against  Martinique,  60  ;  his  virtory  over  tho  Sponianls  off  Cape 
St.  Vincent,  .Ian.  16,  17>^i,  2'M  ;  captures  Si.  Kuhlatius,  Feb.  1781.  243  ;  defends 
his  conduct  against  certain  charges,  21.');  arrives  at  the  liarbadoe;),  Feb.  19, 
17^2;  effects  a  junction  with  Hood's  aaiiadron,  263;  chases  de  Grasse  ;  gives 
him  asiyujU  defeit,  April  12  ;  first  employs  the  m-inopuvre  of  "breaking  tho 
hno,"  2W  ;  question  wlicther  he  was  entitled  to  the  meiit  of  the  idea,  dia- 
,  cussed,  261  j  capture  of  t!»o  Ville  de  Paris,  2C.5;  and  olier  French  vessels,  266. 

JRo^buck,  Dr..  orginator  of  modern  improvenjents  in  manufacturing  iron,  and 
founder  of  the  C'arron  iron  works,  vi.  rwi  ;  bocoines  embarrassed,  35.5  ;  refuses 
to  allow  BouI ton  a  share  in  Watt's  patent,  :x;i  ;  ultimately  agrees  to  sell  his 
share  to  Boulton,  r.n2. 

Bogera,  Samuel,  his  ♦' JacqueUne"  publishc<l  1S14,  and  "Italy,"  1822,  viI.B09. 

JtohUla  war,  1774,  vi.42J<. 

IRoland,  appointed  minister  of  the  interior,  1702,  vi.  531  ;  his  wife  ;  her  cntht*- 
eiastic  republicanism,  582  ;  his  dismissal,  534  ;  resumes  otFice,  540  ;  execntiun  of 
his  wife,  1703,  vii.  27. 

Koll^.i,  battle  of,  Aug.  17, 1R0«,  vii.  273. 

Roman  dominion  in  Britain,  civilizinjx  effects  of,  i,  40.  rt  scq. ;  roads  in  Britain, 

•  notice  of,  46  ;  policy  in  employing  "natives  in  their  armies,  49  ;  the  army  aii 
instrument  of  civifiayition,  4U  ;  fortresses  in  Brii.iin,  noti«.e  of,  40;  colonics  iii 

^   Bii.aln,  list  of,  50;   ancient    remains  of,  5»;   cities  of,  61;  administration  in 

•  Britain,  56;  nnmiclpal  eslal»li?hment8  of,  56;  cut'toma,  existing  remains  of, 
61  ;  municipalilicfi.  rise  of  separate  Koverelgnlies  in  Britain,  from,  73. 

KomaiiH,  )»rogiesHof  tho  conquests  of,  in  Brilain,  1.  31  j  encourngid  the  settlo- 
,    ment  of  foiei;^ncra  in  Britain,  56:  municipal  institutions  established  by  tho, 

57  ;  BriliNh  iron  manufai-turing.  tin  and  len«l  mining  by  the,  iv.  31'o.  396. 
Rome,  bitcrcfiurse  of  Britain  with,  i.  26;  taken  by  the  Oroths,  60  ;  occupied  and 

s;>oHated  b}-  tho  French,  1708,  rii.  06  ;  annexed  to  Fmnce,  IKll,  314. 
•Koniilly,  sir  Samuel,  present  nt  a  dinner  with  Wilkes  and  Mirabean  ;  Wilkes 
'    defen'fls  tho  severity  of  the  cdminal  law,  vi.  419  ;  rejob*es  at  lli©  occurrence  of 

tho  Fninch  revolution, 403  ;  remarks  of.  on  the  SeptomlM^r  massacres,  1792, M5  ; 

describes  the  various  parties  in  171M,  vii.  .37  ;  remarks  on  Uie  bread  riots,  1800, 

IHOI,  113 :  d»;scriptionof  French  despotism,  1802,  174  ;  praises  Pitt's Bpee<'h,  1803, 

•  1S3  :  solicltor-gcneml,  22!> ;  sums  up  the  evidence  for  Melville's  impeachment, 
1806,2.10  ;  engaged  in  tljo  inquiry  into  thoprincessof  Wales's  conduct,  230;  elo- 

•  qncnt  Rix»ech  on  the  abolition  of  the  slave  ti ade,  246;  remark  of.  on  Mrs.  Clarke"* 

■  interference  in  military  promotions,  2*»1,  2S2  ;   his  eulogy    on  Mr.  Perceval, 

■  321 :  his  remarks  on  BronghamN  speech  against  the  reg*>nt,  425;  one  of  the 

•  leaders  in  briniring  about  an  amelioration  of  the  nation's  sot^ial  eonciltion.  435  ; 

•  his  efforts  In  reforming  tho  crinnnal  laws  lead  to  the  abolition  of  capital  pun- 
ishment for  several  ca'^es  or  kinds  of  thefts,  4:w>-438  ;  renirned  M.  P.  for 
Weetmiustcr ;  death  of  his  wife  a  proximate  caiiscof  suicide,  Nov.  2,  1S18,4S0. 
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Eooke,  «!r  Ooorge,  pro'sent  at  tho  Imttle  of  La  Tlofrue,  iy.  561 ;  drires  TowrilU 
out  of  Ilia  Hhelter  la  tho  bay  of  La  Hoguo,  destroying  nearly  all  tlid  French 
Bliii>M.  &(h{ ;  defojittid  ut  the  battle  of  St.  V'inoent,  and  1  scs  a  iavge  nuinhcr  of 
mcrcliant  Bhipe  he  waa  convoying,  6^'4  :  couiinantls  the  arniument  against  Deu- 
niark. whose  navy  he  driveit  to  tho  walla  of  (;opeidiagen,  1009,  v.  6C ;  comnmndB 
the  fleet  sent  against  Ctuliz,  17i)2,  llo  ;  falk  m  Ukaig  it,  but  captares  some 
Spauish  gaUeou«y  IIU ;  commands  the  expeditionai-}' fleet  against  Catalonia, 
lf(M,  V.  101 ;  landtt  at  Barcelona,  but  ro-emoarics,  and  effects  a  iuuctiou  wlUi 
sir  C.  Shovel  ;  the  two  adnurals,  with  the  prince  of  Darmstadt,  attack  and 
capture  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  Aug  2,  152 ;  fights  a  drawn  batUe  with  the 
Prench  fleet,  o!T  Malaga,  1^. 

Bosbach,  battle  of,  Nov.  5,  1757,  vi.  37. 

BosQ.  Georse,  secretary  of  the  treasury  ;  does  not  acquiesce  in  Pitt's  bill  for 
reform,  vI.  451,  402  ;  account  of  the  national  asBembly's  conduct  by,  1791.  513 ; 
urges  Pitt  to  include  Fox  and  Grenvillo  and  l^eir  friends  in  his  admijilstra- 
tion,  vli.  191 ;  Introtlnces  a  bill  for  regulating  savings'  banks,  iHlfi,  445. 

Rosen  soperoedes  Harailttui  aa  commander  of  tho  forces  besiegins  Londonderry, 
iv.  47J ;  his  inhuman  conduct,  480 ;  he  fails  in  taking  the  place ;  raises  the 
siege,  Auff.  1,  16K9,  483. 

Boos,  gen.,  Mmself  and  adm.  Cookbum  Incite  the  slaves  of  America  to  vebelUon, 
1814,  vii.'  370  ;  defeats  the  Americans  and  burns  several  buildings  iii  Waabiug- 
tou.  376-378  :  mortally  wounded  in  batUc,  Sept.  11, 1814, 379. 

Boublliac,  L.  F.  his  sculptures,  v.  345. 

Boval  Society  incorporated  l>y  charter  in  1062,  iv.  454. 

Buoens,  lus  paintings  ;  employed  by  Charles  I.,  v.  348. 

Bupert,  prince,  appointed  to  tne  oommand  of  the  hon^e  in  the  royal  army  ait 
Kottingluun,  ill.  449  ;  early  career,  45.);  first  encounter  between  his  cavalry  and 
the  parliamentarian  force,  457  ;  insolence  displayed  by,  46M ;  conduct  at  tlie 
battle  of  Kdgehill,  458,  450  L  gains  Uie  biUtle  at  Brentford,  403 ;  and  that  U. 
Chalgrove  Field,  472  ;  takes  Bristol,  477 ;  relieves Latltom  House,  493 ;  poss^ssM 
blins^ilf  of  York,  491 ;  is  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Mareton  Moor,  494 ;  retreats  to 
Chester,  491 ;  Is  defeated  nt  Na>»eby,  501 ;  his  impetuonity,  504  ;  surrenders  Bria- 
tol,  598, 509 :  is  dlAmiased  from  his  command  by  Charles  I.,  508  ;  meeting  of  with 
Charles,  at  Newark,  and  final  parting,  515  ;  appeai-s  in  St.  George's  channel  with 
a  formidable  fleet,  297  ;  admiral  Blake  interrupts  1  lie  operations  of,  602 ;  tAkes 
rofnge  in  Kinsale,  002  ;  compelled  to  leave  the  Irish  coast,  602 ;  sails  to  the  coast 
of  Portugal,  and  Is  followed  to  the  Tagus  by  Blake,  iv.  17  ;  escapes  to  Spain, 
17 ;  appointed  to  the  connuand  of  Uie  fieet  against  the  Dutch  in  1666,  with 
Monk,  174  ;  is  suKpoitted  of  not  having  aided  Monk  with  sulttdeut  promptitada 
in  his  battle  with  the  Dutch  fleet.  175  ;•  assists  in  ravaging  the  I>utch  ooasts, 
178  ;  is  appointed  to  the  c^nunand  of  the  fieet  on  the  resignation  of  the  duke 
of  York,  in  1673.  222. 

Bush,  liiehard,  tlie  Unite<l  States  plenipotentiary  in  London  ;  his  description  of 
<lueon  Charlotte,  vii.  4kO,  481 ;  Ins  despatch  to  Monro  on  Oamiing's  letter  to 
niia-ielf .  588  ;  his  discusaions  with  Londonderry  and  Canning,  588,  589. 

Bossell,  admiral  Kdward,  allows  hinutelf  to  be  tampered  witli  by  James  II.,  but 
is  disgusted  at  that  king's  declaration,  iv.  561  ;  commands  the  Knglieh  fleet  at 
tlie  naval  victory  of  Iji  Uogue.  ^62  ;  renvoved  from  the  command  of  the  fieet, 
1693,  577 ;  restored  again  siiortly  after,  Hal  ;  apitointed  to  look  after  Tourville 
in  1691,  591 ;  implicated  by  Feuwick  with  having  held  treasonous  correspoiv 
deuce  with  (Tames  II.,  v.  37  ;  created  earl  of  Orlord,  1697,  38 ;  impeached  fov 
his  eonccm  in  the  Partition  treaties,  97  ;  struck  off  the  privy  council  list  on 
Anne's  succession ,  1 13. 

Bussell,  lord  dohn,  takes  up  the  cause  of  parlixunentary  reform,  1819  ;  obtaina 
the  disfranchisement  of  Grampound  vii.  485  ;  proposes  a  iMurtial  rei>eal  of  the 
0(iriK>raLion  and  test  acts,  ho  aii  to  atlmit  dissenters  10  publio  otnces  ;  hi« 
iuea.^ure  mlopted  in  a  compromised  form,  viii.  23,  24 :  payunister  of  the  foroea. 
^  ;  the  government  reform  bill  introduced  by  him  ;  liCs  spaech  explanatory  oi 
its  purpose,  1831,71,  72;  moves  the  SQCond  reading  of  the  bill,  77 ;  it  having 
been  'lirown  out  he  again  brings  it  forward  in  the  new  parliament,  80 ;  carries 
it  in  the  House  of  I^rds,  Ki ;  re-introdt  c  s  it  into  the  Commons,  I>ec.  12, 18^, 
99  ;  his  resolution  011  the  surplus  funds  of  the  Irisli  ehur.ch,  1K35, 174  ;  itsador>* 
tlon  bv  tlie  Commons  leads  to  tho  resignation  of  the  Peel  ministry,  174;  his 
muniakpal  (^>rporation  reform  bill,  178,  et  Req. ;  his  mflasure  for  commuting 
tithes,  188  ;  brlntrs  forward  bills  for  a  peiiernl  reclst  ration,  and  for  recuiating 
tha  marrlfice  of  disseiitAiti.  192 :  his  Mils  for  introduclnir  noor  law  into  jrelana, 
and  amending  the  criminal  law.  18.30.  1<18 ;  edogises  William  IV.,  199;  home 
necratary,  203 ;  government  adopts  his  resolnt-ons  condemnatory  of  the  coiv- 
duct  of  the  Canadian  legislature,  232  ;  Ids  bill  for  inquiring  into  and  redress* 
Ing  the  Canadian  grievanoes.  ^34;  grants  tlie  release  of  Thorn,  241 :  condemned 
lor  his  leniency  towatda  Frost,  253 ;  propos«0  a  fijut4  duty  on  tfata  iaipoctaUoM 
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of  corr>,  271,  272 ;  adroontw  the  principle  of  a  free  tmd<»  in  com,  272, 273  ;  htf 
■pepi'h  (Ml  the  JuldroBH,  27.1 ;  lii«  loiter  to  iho  city  of  rx)iidoii,  electoi-s  aarocating 
a  repeal  of  the  corn  lawK,  388  :  the  preniicrHliip  offered  him  by  the  queen,  3W  ; 
which  he  accepts  ;  but  iti  unable  to  form  a  goveniment.  391  :  first  lord  of  the 
treasury,  Julv,  ls46,  4()0  :  his  financial  statement ;  appreheiios  a  large  expen- 
diture ;"  hiH  plans  for  mectinc;  if,  417,  418. 
Ktisitell.  lord  Wm..  movoj*  a  resolution  in  the  House  of  Oommoii**  to  take  Into 
conKideration  how  to  suppress  popery  an<l  prevent  a  popish  succession.  Iv,  206  ; 
carries  up  the  Kxclusion  bill  to  the  House  at  Iy>rd8,  287  ;  accused  of  a  partici- 

Satlon  in  the  Rye  House  nlot  in  lfi«3,  2^4  ;  is  arrested  and  brought  to  trial  on 
ulv  13,  2X5  ;  noble  behaviour  of  Lis  wife,  2^7  ;  is  couvicted    and  beheaded  on 
July  21.  28H. 
Ky<l<)r,  Kichanl,  Ills  bill  for  punishing  stocking  or  lace  frame  destTuyera  paaaed, 

1H12,  vii.  324  :  liotnc  secroUiry,  1W<»-1H12,  640. 
Rysbrack,  J.  M.,  bin  sculpt iir»'s.  v.  345. 
Ryswivk,  treat)'  of.  concluded, Sept.  22.  16f>7,  v.  40,  264. 
Ky laud,  Ills  house  Doriit  down  by  the  Blrmingliam  rioters,  1791,  yl.  S^ 

S. 
Bachevehkl,  Dr..  enraped  at  Defoe  for  his  pamphlet  on  the  disaentera,  r.  119 ; 
preaches  before  the  lord  mayor,  Nov.  r>,  1709,  216  ;  he  ia  ordered  to  attend  at 
the  bur  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  is   impeached.  218  ;  proceedings  of 

f»arIiamenta|!ninHt,  210;  tho  ariicl-^sof  impeachment,  220,  221 ;  popular  mani« 
eHtalir)n8  in  favour  of.  22.5 ;  the  parliament  sentences  him  to  three  years*  sua- 
pension  from  preaching.  an<l  his  sermons  to  be  burnt,  223  ;  thia  le'nient  »=en- 
tence  is  celebrated  as  a  triumph  by  the  high  church  party.  226  ;  his  ovation 
»n<l  progress  through  the  count rv,  2T1-2:H;  characteristic  description  of  him, 
as  p^i  ven  by  the  duchesH  of  Marlborough,  231-234 ;  prea<*hea  before  the  Com- 
mons on  the  thankntjiving  day  for  peace,  July  7,  1713,  275. 

Safety  Lamp.    S«*e  Davy  ;  Stephenson. 

St.  -\lban'B,  first  battle  of  on  Mn\  22,  145R,  11.  112  ;  Warwick  defeated  by  Qneen 
MnrRaret^in  thr>  second  battle  of.  in  1-161,  120. 

St.  Aubvn.  sir  John,  remonstrates  against  the  king's  perferring  Hanoyertau  to 
English  interest-i,  v.  489. 

St.  Bartholomew's,  massacre  of.  iii.  96,  97. 

St.  Christopher's  given  to  Great  Britain,  1714,  ▼.  273 ;  taken  by  the  French,  1782, 
vi.  260-20.'^ ;  restored  to   Brit.iin,  1783,  290. 

St.  Domlnpo,  French  expe<liiion  to  ;  rcsintance  opnosedbyTonsaaint,  vil.  175, 176. 

St.  Eustatius,  ca[)tnreof,  by  HiHlney,  1781  ;  the  king  surrenders  his  interest  iii 
it  to  the  army  and  navy,  vi.  244  ;  retaken  by  the  French,  260. 

St.  Germain,  count  de.  French  secretary  at  war ;  interview  v.-ith  Steaben,  yl.  198. 

St  Jean  d'Acre,  bonjbarduK-nt  and  capture  of,  1840,  viii.  268. 

St.  John,  vincount  Bolin^broke  ;  he  is  taken  into  Marlborough's  confidence,  t. 
133 ;  resigns  his  place  in  tlu^  ministry,  1707,  201  ;  his  connection  with  Swift 
and  the  party  press,  244 ;  envien  Harley  for  being  stabbed ;  insinuates  that 
the  blow  wasintended  for  himself  ;  hus'a  misumlerstanding  with  Harley  on 
this  rK)int  of  hononr.  247,  248 ;  j'ongrauilates  MarllX)ronch  on  his  snccehses, 
1714,  251 :  8 icretly  negotiates  with  France  for  peace,  252  ;  Tiis  letter  to  Ormond, 
267  ;  double-dealing  of,  2<»M  ;  created  viscount  Bol in gbroke,  1712,  but  is  diraatia- 
fled  at  not  having  re«eived  an  earldom  ;  is  despatched  on  an  erabaaay  to  the 
French  court  :  he  securoH  the  inter.'st  of  tlie  duke  of  Savoy.  272,  273  ;  obtains 

Erivate  interviews  with  the  chevalier  St.  George,  273  ;  Ixuds  XIV.  presents 
im  with  a  ring  4oimi/.  in  value,  273  ;  urges  the  clievalier  to  turn  Pn>t<stant ; 
introtluces  his  Schism  bill.  275  ;  (niarrcls*  with  Oxford,  and  gains  the  mastery 
over  him,  obtaininu;  the  supremacy  in  the  miniAry.  277  ;  is  disappointeil  at 
George  1.  being  proclaimed  king,  36.');  ]o!«i»s  his  secretary  of  stateship.  363; 
escapes  to  France  :  becomes  the  Prutendei-'s  secretary  of  state;  ia  impea<*hed 
by  Walpole,  June  ft,  ;UH  ;  meets  the  Pretender  at  Paris,  386  ;  is  dismissed  from 
his  service,  .386  ;  obtains  leave  to  return  to  England  ;  obtains  an  interview 
with  his  soyerei^n.  1727.  427  :  actively  opposes  Walpole,  1734,448  ;  his  character 
dencribed  by  Walf)Ole,  430.  451  :  he  quits  England,  461. 

St.  Julien.  admiral,  his  contest  with  the  British  at  Toulon,  1793,  yil.  19,  20. 

St.  Just,  cruelty  of,  vii.  Ar* ;  decreed  and  letl  to  the  guillotine,  1794,  46. 

St.  Lucia  taken  by  the  British,  1702,  vl.  66  ;  again,  1778, 213 ;  ceded  to  the  French, 
17a3,  290. 

St.  Pancras  church,  aoledsm  and  unadaptaMlity  of  its  design,  yti.  830,  6S1 ;  de> 
sigiied  by  the  Inwools ;  its  cost,  .537. 

St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  buming  of  the  steeple  of,  in  11561,  ill.  41 ;  opening  of 
Wren's  new  building,  Dec.  2, 1697,  v.  41 ;  proposals  to  repair  the  old  edifice  ;  tt 
is  burnt  down.  1666,  334,  3.35  ;  Wren^  first  design  for  a  new  cathedra],  336, 337; 
llxBt  stone  laid,  1675 ;  the  last,  1710, 337 ;  criticism  ou,  387. 
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8t  Petenbnrg  founded  by  Peter  the  Oreat,  17P3,  t.  214. 

St.  Philip,  Byug  iieglecU  to  try  the  relief  of,  vi.  15 ;  it  surrenders  to  French 
arras,  f June  27|  1756, 16. 

Saint  Ruth,  cotnmAn<!er-ln-chief  of  James  II.'s  Iritih  army,  iv.  635 ;  defeated  by 
the  EngHsh  under  Ginkell  at  Achrim,  Jaly  12,  1601,  535. 

St.  Sebastian  captured  by  the  French,  1719,  v.  403 ;  taken  by  the  British  under 
general  Graham,  1813.  vii.  ?51. 

St.  Vincent  t^ken  bv  the  British,  1762,  tI.  C6  ;  regained  1783,  290. 

St.  Vincent,  battle  of,  Feb.  14, 171/7,  viL  77,  78. 

St  Vincent,  earl.    See  JerTis. 

Saladin,  extent  of  the  pow&r  of,  i.  337 ;  takes  Jerusalem,  338 ;  fails  to  relleye  Acre, 
345 :  neglecting  to  restore  the  Holy  Ci'osi*,  3^5  ;  the  hostages  at  Acre  are  mass** 
creti,  346 ;  beheads  the  Christian  captives  in  retaliation  for  lUchard's  massacre 
of  the  ho:*taceR,  346 ;  defeate<i  by  Richard  in  1191, 347 ;  compels  Richartl  to  re> 
treat  to  Ascalon,  but  interchanges  courtesies  with  bini,  348 ;  caiitures  Jaffa,  353 ; 
agrees  to  a  truce  with  Richard  for  three  years  in  1192,  and  dies  in  1193, 354. 

Salamanca,  or  Arapiles,  battle  of,  July  22, 1812,  vii.  X^.  336. 

Sale,  sir  Robert,  general,  leaves  Cabul,  viii.  291 ;  harassed  by  the  enemy,  293, 
293 ;  lakes  JcUalabad,  296  ;  his  heroic  defence  of  the  place,  2!i7,c<  sea.;  marches 
to  the  relief  of  Cabul,  299  ;  mortally  wounded  at  battle  of  Ferozcsbah,  1845,  404. 

Salt«  first  bed  of  rock  salt  discovered  in  Cheshire  in  1670,  iv.  407  ;  heavy  duties 
levle^i  upon  ;  abolished  in  1823,  408  ;  congumption,  of  in  1839,  408  ;  duty  on,  re- 
vived 1732,  r.  442;  which  has  the  effect  of  preventlug  the  refuse  salt  as 
manure,  \  1.  .325. 

Sancroft,  Willinm,  archbishop  ;  refuses  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  William 
Jll.jiv.  463 ;  absent  at  the  coronatiou  of  William  III.,  473 ;  deprived  of  his  ardl^ 
bishopric,  16.91,  531. 

Sanctuar}-,  enormous  abuse  of,  temp.  Henry  VIL,  li.  231. 

Sanderson,  sir  Tliomas,  raises  a  war-cry  against  Spain,  1739,  y.  472,  473. 

San  Domingo,  trade  of,  1789  :  slave  revolt  in,  1791,  vi.  577. 

Sandwich,  lord,  sent  U>  watcn  over  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  t.  569  ;  secretary  of 
state,  1763,  vi.  75 ;  he  resolves  to  prosecute  Wilkes  ;  sets  spies  on  Wilkes's  move- 
ments and  steals  his  papers  ;  complains  of  him  in  Parliament,  70  ;  secretary  of 
state,  1763-1765, 140 ;  aids  in  cros.s-examining  Peun  on  the  feeling  of  America 
towards  England,  181 ;  replies  to  Chatham's  proposed  amendment  on  the  ad- 
dress, 1777,  202. 

Sandvs,  moves  for  Walpole's  dismissal  from  Uie  king's  councils,  1741,  v.  481 ;  hia 
motion  rejected,  482. 

San  Mateo  b  >sieged  by  count  of  T-ias  Torres ;  relieved  by  Peterborough,  v.  158. 

Saratoga,  convention  of,  signed  Oct.  17,  1777,  vi.  201. 

Sardinia  taken  by  admiral  sir  J.  Leake,  1708,  v.  207. 

Sarsfield,  general,  comroi^nder  of  the  garrison  at  Limerick  ;  makes  a  sortie  dur> 
Ing  the  siege  of  1690  upon  the  guns  and  stores  of  William's  army,  destroying 
or  rendering  them  useless,  iv.  521 :  inactive  part  taken  by,  at  the  battle  of 
Aghrini,  July,  1691.  535. 

Sarura,  town  and  hill-fort  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  dominion,  i.  25. 

Sunders,  admiral,  superseties  West  in  his  command,  1756,  vi.  16;  conveyt 
Wolfe  and  his  army  to  Quebec,  45. 

Savannah  taken  by  the  British,  vi.  220. 

Savery,  Thomas,  steam-engine  invented  by,  iv.  416. 

Savile,  sir  George.  M.  P.  for  Yorkshire  ;  presents  the  county  petition  for  redress 
of  grievances,  1780,  vi.  21^ ;  moves  for  a  list  of  crown  places,  225 ;  his  liouse 
gutted  by  the  Gordon  rioters,  230. 

Savit^gs  banks,  establishment  of,  at  Tottenham  in  1798  and  1804  ;  at  Bath  in  1808 ; 
at  RuUiwell  in  1810 ;  and  in  London  1816,  vii.  445,  446. 

Savo3^aimexed  to  Franco,  1792,  vi.  552 ;  restored  to  Piedmont,  vii.  411. 

Saxe,  marshal,  appointed  to  command  the  ti oops  for  tlie  p' ojected  invasion  of 
England,  174^{ ;  that  expedition  fallinglie  takes  the  command  of  an  army  in  the 
Low  Counties,  v.  490  ;  commands  the  French  at  Fontenoy,  1745,  494 ;  persuades 
Louis  XIV.  10  retire  from  the  battle,  495;  gains  the  victor}'  over  the  allies  at 
Lauffeld,  July  2,  1747,  568,  560. 

Saxe  Go' ha,  princess  of.    See  Frederick  of  Wales,  v.  461,  463  ;  580.  681. 

Saxon  shore.  "  Litns  Saxonicnm,"  opinions  of  Dr.  I^appenberg,  Sir  F.  Palgrave, 
and  Mr.  Kemble  as  to  Itn  mennlnT  a  settlement  of  FUixons,  I.  65. 

Saxon  invasion  of  Britain,  obscnrltv  of  the  eventn  of.  i.  74:  rapid  succession  of 
Saxon  kings  or  chiefs.  76 :  gradual  ext4>nsion  of  the  don»inions  of,  78*;  native 
teats  of.  78 :  heathendom,  account  of,  81 ;  period,  close  of ;  200,  influence  of,  on 
the  national  character.  200. 

Saxons,  probable  settlement  of  large  numbers  of,  in  England,  before  the  Saxon 
invasion.  I.  5«.  5» ;  princinle  of  personal  freedom  probablv  derived  from,  68 :  ob- 
floore  interval  between  their  aapremacy  in  Britain,  aad  that  of  the  Bomaua,  U  6ft 
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8chellenb«rg,  or  T>onAwert,  baitl«  of  the,  Jnly  2, 1704,  t.  137/ 

Schiism  bill,  passed  1714,  v.  277  ;  Staiibope  deslreii  tlie  repeal  of  the,  401. 

Schoiuberg,  uiar.-lial,  lajids  in  Ireland  wilU  an  army,  Aug.  13,  1689,  Ir.  483:  un- 
able to  do  anything  from  the  neglected  condition  of  the  army,  which  stiiiered 
from  want  oi  clothes,  meilicine,  and  even  necessaries,  501 ;  reinforced,  MT  ; 
leads  ttie  centre  ai  the  battle  of  the  Bo>iie,  510 ;  rallies  the  retreating  Pro- 
tesfantx  and  U  tlain,  July  1,  IGOO,  610. 

Sciences,  sketch  of  tne  state  of  the,  temp.  William  anl  Anne,  -iv.  454.  455 ; 
knowledge  of  Uie,  spread  and  increas/d  by  the  Jesuits,  vi.  146 ;  scientific  la- 
bours and  discoveries  of  Ilerschell.  Daw,  Dalton,  ^Vollaston,  and  Jenner,  vlL 
520,  Wl ;  scientific  writers  in  1842.  .TLT,  33«. 

Scinde,  conquest  and  wise  administration  of,  by  sirC.  J.  Napier,  1843,  ▼ill.  356^1. 

Scindia  wars  with  Holkar;  tlien  allies  with  him  against  the  Biitish,  vii.  219,  220; 
defeated  at  As^ye  by  Wellington,  222,  et  neq. :  and  again  Nov.  29,  1803 ;  signs  a 
treaty  with  tlie  British,  Dec.  .30,  22.'» ;  joins  the  Mahratta  confederacy  aeainst 
the  British,  025 ;  agrees  to  aid  the  British  against  the  Plndarees ;  his  faithiaea- 
nesd,  026. 

ficottfSir  Walter,  prejudices  of,  against  the  union,  v.  183 ;  his  Terse  romances; 
publication  of  ••  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,"  1805;  "Marmlon,"  1808 ;  and  the 
**  Minstrelsy  of  tl»c  Scottish  Bonier,"  \il.  507 ;  two  critiqnes,  507  ;  his  immense 
popularity,  508 ;  failure  of  his  dramas,  614 ;  high  s  jceess  of  his  Warerley  novels^ 
516,  517;  his  commercial  failure  an  example  of ''he  danger  of  drawing  upon 
future  wealth,  00,1,  604  ;  his  honorable  efforts  to  discharge  his  obligations,  604  ; 
urges  tlie  .Scotch  to  treat  diaries  X.  respectfully,  viii.  53 :  benefits  conferred  on 
Ids  family  by  the  copyriglit  art,  305,  306. 

"lis 


Sebastiana,  general,  his  report  of  the  practicability  of  France  reeonquering ; 
vii  177  ;  the  French  ambassador  at  <  'oiistantinople ;  his  offers  to  sultan  Sel 
253  ;  joins  Victor  in  the  Peninsula.  207. 

Secular  law,  state  of.  femp.  Henry  11.,  i.  315. 

Sedeemoor,  battle  ot,  rluly  5,  16H5,  iv,  313. 

Seditious  meetings  bill  brought  in  by  Pitt,  vii.  61 ;  opposition  to  it,  61,  (S ; 
1795,  62  ;  another  passed,  Mar.  2'.\  1817,  tU.  457,  46j<. 

Selden,  John,  ioins  in  the  i)rote8tatiou  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1621,  asainBt 
the  king's  interference  with  their  liberty  of  si>eech,  lii.  320  ;  a:»lsts  in  the  debate 
on  the  Petition  of  Ki^ht.  in  182x,  336 ;  committed  to  the  Tower  after  jiarUament 
had  been  dissolved,  in  Id*?!,  344. 

Selwyn,  major,  denounces  British  Interference  in  continental  affairs,  v.  620. 

Selnac,  original  iiame  of  the  spot  where  the  battle  of  Hastings  was  fought,  1.  206, 
et  8eq, 

Septennial  act,  debates  and  remarks  on  the ;  passed  1710 ;  v.  387,  388 ;  its  repenl 
aciUated.  448. 

Seniigapatam,  besieged  and  taken  by  the  British,  1791,  yi.  575 ;  and  again  in  1790^ 
vii.  130,131. 

Seton,  Mr.,  of  Pitmedden,  one  of  the  commissioners  for  establishing  the  union, 
1706,  V.  189 ;  his  arguments  in  favour  of  the  scheme,  190. 

Settlement,  early  establishment  of  the  law  of,  ill.  107  ;  ill  effects  of,  and  screrf- 
ties  exercised  under,  Hi8  ;  its  severity  on  the  poor,  iv.  439,  440 ;  vi.  308 ;  vii.  443; 
slightly  alleviat<?d,  1861,  442. 

Seven  yejiis'  war,  historj'  of  the,  vi.  18. 19 ;  34-44  ;  50-Cl :  65-09  ;  601. 

Severus,  wall  of,  i.  41,  42;  suppresses  the  revolt  of  the  Brigantes  and  Mseatse,  43; 
death  of,  a.D.  211,  43. 

Seville,  peace  of,  Nov.  9, 1729,  v.  265,  482. 

Seymour,  sir  Edwaixl,  his  remarks  on  the  want  of  good  British  cnenerals,  Ir.  5^ ; 
his  contempt  of  Scotland's  poverty,  v.  59 ;  comptroller,  1702,  113. 

Seymour,  lord  Thomas,  brother  of  Somerset,  msinies  Cntherijie,  widow  of  Henry 
VIII.,  ii.  535;  quarrels  with  hi.-*  brother,  5.<5:  addi^s+es  the  princess JSllzfk- 
beth  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  536  ;  is  accused  of  treason,  convicted,  and  exe- 
cuted, 536  ;  charge  against,  of  defrauding  the  Mint  in  conjnncti<m  with  sir  J. 
Sharrington.  539 ;  letters  of,  to  tlie  princesses  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  639. 

Shaftesbury.  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  earl  of,  becomes  a  member  of  the  Cabal 
ministry  in  1667,  iv.  200 ;  character  of,  bv  Butler  and  Di-vden,  201;  complicity  of, 
in  Charles  becoming  a  pensioner  of  France,  2(i3 ;  shffting  policy  of,  203 ;  la 
created  earl  of  Shaftesbuo',  and  made  lord  chancellor,  218  ;  character  of,  219; 
declarei«  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence  illegal,  221 ;  is  dismissed  from  his  office 
of  ch^^ncellor,  and  becomes  the  leader  of  the  opposition,  224  ;  letter  attributed  to^ 
descriptive  of  the  com|iosition  of  the  House  of  Commons,  224  ;  committed  to  the 
Tower  for  opinions  expressed  in  the  Houseof  Ixtrds.  in  1(J77, 230  ;  is  suspected  of 
having  fomented  the  Popish  Plot  in  1678, 2:6  :  is  named  president  of  toe  coun- 
cil in  1H79,  and  continues  in  lead  the  opposition,  237 ;  is  disnvissed  from  tho 
presidenrs',  201  ;  presents  tlie  duke  of  York  us  a  popish  recusant  to  the  Qmid 
Jury  at  WeBtminster,  261 ;  sapporta  tbe  Exolwion  Bill  in  the  Uoose  of  IiOBd% 
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Is  rejected,  207 ;  is  indicted  for  high  Ircasoii  in  16St :  and  the  grand  Jury 
throw  out  the  bill,  275 ;  he  flies  to  HoUaud,  279 ;  death  of,  in  1683, 270. 

Shah  Alum.    See  Alum,  Shah. 

Shah  Soojuh,  an  expelled  sovereign,  and  pensioner  of  the  East  India  Company, 
viii.  286  ;  tiio  British  uiidortake  the  AlTglian  war  to  re^uthrone  him,  287  ;  re< 
stored  to  liis  tM)vereiguty,290 ;  complains  of  hi»  posiiioii,  21)1 ;  asAtu»inated,298. 

Shakspere,  William,  chnriicteriblict)  of  his  dramoa,  iii.  232  ;  nationality  of,  232 , 
knowledge  of,  and  taste  for,  disseminated  by  Steele,  v.  287  ,  Uouhiliac'4  status 
of,  346 ;  linpulse  given  to  Sluiksperean  criticism,  viii.  328,  32^). 

Shannon,  tight  between  the,  and  tiie  Chesapeake,  June  1, 1813,  vii.  .'^72. 

Sliarpe,  (JranviUe)  aids  in  promoting  the  abolition  of  slaveiy,  vii.  232. 

Sharp,  William  ;  Ids  ungraving»,  viii.  1^6. 

Shaw,  sir  Jamce  ;  his  courage  in  quelling  the  riots  of  1816,  vii.  4M. 

ShefUeld,  uaileB  of,  Iv.  4.4 ;  obtains  parliamentary  representation,  1832,  viii.  116 ; 
population  i)i  1831  and  1861,  IIC. 

Shelburne,  earl  of,  diBinisHed  hi^  office,  and  treated  with  coldness  by  the  king 
for  TOting  against  government  on  the  ceneral  wiiriaut  question,  1764,  vi.  81 ; 
secretary  ot  state,  1706-1768,  ()8,  140 ;  praiseH  the  king's  nobleness  of  mind,  257  ; 
secretary  of  state,  1782,  2G2,  6()3  ;  his  remarks  on  contractors,  268  ;  circular  is- 
Bu^l  by,  on  tbe  volunteer  question,  271 ;  hU  liish  tnuie  motion  relected^  273 ; 
commences  overtures  of  peace  with  Franklin,  270 ;  Fox  obtains  a  share  m  the 
negotiations ;  differences  arise  between  the  two:  Shelboxne  anpointe  1  tlrst  lord 
of  tbe  tresisury,  1782,  280 ;  resigns  his  premiersldp,  Feb.  24, 1783, 291 ;  advocates 
for  free  trade,  291. 

Shelley,  P.  B. ;  -'Queen  Mab"  published,  1812  ;  drowned,  1821 ;  high  character 
of  Ills  poetry,  vii.  1109. 

Shepherd,  sir  Samuel,  attorney-general  ;  prosecutes  Hone  for  libel,  vii.  465,  466. 

Sheridan.  K.  D.,  elected  M.P.  for  SUITord,  vi.  24J  ;  resigns  oitice,  1782,  280;  de- 
fends tue  proceedings  of  the  National  Assembly;  Burke  lenoiuiccs  him,  497; 
oondemns  with  others,  tlie  prtH'.eedings  of  tlie  >sational  Convention  against 
I^uis  XVI.  558  ;  opposes  the  ••Traitorous  CorresiKmdence  "  bill,  584  ;  patrioti- 
cally supiK>rt8  the  niuiiny  bills  ot  1797,  vii.  84 ;  his  speech  on  the  projected 
French  Invaaioii  of  Englnnd,  17C8,  9o  ;  moves  an  amendment  to  the  nddreaSi 
1790, 120 ;  advo<*ateH  a  hearty  coH*per.iti(m  with  Spain  against  France,  270. 

Sherilimuir,  battle  of,  Nov.  14,  1715,  v.  372-378. 

Sbippen ;  hifl  remarks  on  the  king's  speech,  1717,  v.  399 ;  sent  to  the  Tower  Id 
consequence,  399. 

Shore,  sir  John.    See  Tcignmouth,  lord. 

Shovel,  sir  Cloudcslcy,  joins  with  sir  G.  Rooke  and  the  prince  of  Darnstadt  in 
the  capture  of  Glhnd  ai*.  1704,  v.  152;  commands  the  neut  car.  ving  troops  to 
Barcelona,  155;  contmanda  the  English  and  Dutch  ileet  employed  in  the  attack 
upon  France,  1707 :  bombards  Toulon  ;  wrecked  on  his  return  home,  Oct.  22, 
200 ;  sup{)0Bed  to  nave  been  mm^dered  by  an  old  woman  ;  description  of  tlie 
wreck  201. 

Shrewsbury  (or  Uateley  Field),  battle  of,  July  21, 1403,  when  Hotspur  fell.  1.  60D. 

Shrewsbury,  duke  of,  itegoliates  with  Anne  as  to  her  revenue,  iv.  499 ;  William 
JII.'s  favourite  minister  ;  reidgns  his  secretary  of  stateship  at  the  command  of 
James  II.,  to  whom  he  deserts,  1680,  504 ;  a^ain  ollered  tlie  office  of  secretary 
of  state,  which  he  aoeepts  along  with  a  dukedom,  586;  retommends  Marlborougn 
to  William's  favour,  5^  ;  correspondence  between  William  luid,  1G96,  v.  33-35 ; 
accused  of  having  communicated  with  James  II.,  37 ;  the  Queen  appoints  hjjn 
lord  Idgh  tieasurer,  278 ;  360. 

Gtfdmoutfa.  viscount.    See  Addington. 

Sidney.  Algernon,  opposes  the  trial  of  the  king,  ill.  579  :  is  accused  of  part!cipa> 
tion  In  the  Kye-House  Plot,  in  1683,  iv.  285 ;  his  defence,  and  conviction,  288  ;  is 
beheaded  on  Dec.  7,  289. 

Sidney,  sir  Pliilip,  serves  in  the  army  sent  to  assist  the  Netherlands,  iU.  102 ; 
death  of,  at  Zuipheii,  1C2  ;  funeral  of,  1»6. 

Si<»v^  abb<^,  pro|.oses  tliat  the  '1  lens  Etats  be  called  the  '*  National  Assembly,*' 
VI.  476;  his  pluns  for  a  constitution  accepted  hy  the  people,  vii.  59 :  a  member 
o|  tlie  Freuoh  directoi^s  135  ;  appointed  one  of^the  three  couaulSj  1799,  137. 

Si^  LNiintiugs.    See  Piunting. 

Sikh  war,  IH45.  1846,  viii.  403-405. 

Silbury  Hill,  the  largest  artiticiul  mound  in  Europe,  i.  24. 

Silchester,  i.  25 ;  account  of  the  lloman  city  of,  i.  51, 52. 

Silk ;  Ijombe's  mill  at  Derby  ;  trade  of ;  stale  of  manuXacture,  iv.  405-406 ;  pxx>- 
hibition  of  Indian  silks,  428. 

Silures,  unsubdued  during  the  reign  of  Claudius, L  33. 

SUmnel,  Lambert,  imposture  of,  il.  195;  represents  himself  as  son  of  the  dukepf 
Clarence,  196;  his  oretensions  supported  by  the  duchess  of  Burgundv,  195; 

.  .  yr9ol» tuwd ki^g  in  Ouhlin,  196  ;  lands  iu  £i^Iaud  with  a  force  under  Jlsrtin 
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SwArtK.  Iff  defeated  nt  fltnlce,  fm  Jnne  4.  lUtT,  and  tiikeli  primmer,  Iff;  mp* 

l>()iiite<i  to  a  mean  oftli*e  in  Heiiry's  kiU'heu,  li^. 
Sinderoomb,  Miles,  plot  of,  a^uinsi  Cromwell,  iv.  80;  ito  failure, 89. 
Singapore,  ceded  to  the  Briiit»li,  vii.  6*/7. 
Sinking  fund  Hchenie,  Pitt  s,  vi.  4.32,  153. 
Siwartl,  earl  of  Nortbumbi  ia  ^the  Si  ward  of  Shakeepere's  Macbeth))  notice  of,  L 

Bkippon,  major,  his  speech  to  the  Londoners,  iii.  464:  takea  the  place  of  Esaex  aa 
commander,  496  ;  toniniands  tlie  <  entre  with  Fairfax  at  battle  of  KawbT^  603 ; 
escorts  the  payuteut  of  money  to  the  Scots  for  the  surrender  of  Charles  J.,  028. 

Slave  tnide  carne<l  on  by  Bristol  trader*,  17th  and  18th  (entorioK,  iv.  880  ;  bv  the 
merchants  of  Llverpoiol  and  L\nie.  411;  Asttiento  iontiact  for  tlie  suppiT  of 
slaves  renounced  by  England  1750.  \i.  601 ;  debate  on,  lll«2  ;  parli:  meut  tesolTCs 
on  its  abf)Mtion,  5'M  ;  slaven  emantipated  I  y  Kianre,  17&2,  vii.  176;  vhe  dtsirea 
to  re  eHtabli.>oh  ilie  trade,  ITG  ;  dcliaU8  on,  1806;  progress  of  the  tame  of  aboli- 
tion ;  )>arlianient  remove  <  to  ulxlitfh,  A^-'J^i  ;  sla\e  irrde  abolition  bill  |<aM>ed  ; 
receivcH  the  royal  n«r<«'ni,  Miin-h  '25,  1M)7,  ii  6;  Kngland  aid  Ameilea  agree  to 
put  down,  a83  ;  aboli^hed  by  Bonaparte  ;  peisibted  in  by  Iortu(>al  and  Spain, 
415. 

Slavery,  exist^^nce  of,  in  Kngland  under  the  Itomanfi.  i.  58  ;  Imposed  by  ptatute 
a.'*  a  punishment  for  vHi{rHu«  y  in  1MT,  ii.  4^*8  :  the  statute  leiif^aKd  in  1549, 6<0. 

Slavery,  colonial :  Canning' .h  rciiol  tionH  for  rmelioiating  the  tondition  of  ^]aTl8 
with  a  view  to  their  ultinmte  emancipation  agreed  1o,>ii.  U6,  IVJ  :8lH\er>'laws, 
597  ;  case  of  Mr.  Smith  the  nlis^io^aly,  LiiT.  .'Oh  ;  n'fi  m^  of  farlisroentary  ef- 
forts towards  abolinhing.  viii.  1.39  :  resolutions  in  Mr.  Marley'sbill  for  the  ab«di- 
tion  of,  in  the  British  colonns.  13^',  140;  piogrtfiHof  the  bill  ihrongh  |  arlia- 
nient  1H.3:{,  140  ;  the  tirnt  liHv  of  emancipation  in  America,  Arg.  1. 1734, 141  ;  Br. 
Chauning's  address  on  tlie  aholitioN  of,  141.  141!  ;  pioiostiion  of  presid* ni Lin- 
coln in  1862  to  emanci  ate  slav^'ji,  U'j  ;  efTetts  ef  the  at  olition,  149,  14t>:  treaty 
with  Brazil  for  abolition  of,  Oct.  18,  18'J5,  'i05  ;  emancipation  of  the  alaTOi  ill 
tlamaica,  249. 

Smirke,  sir  R.,  his  architectural  works,  vl.  ."81.  634. 

Smith,  John,  a  missionary',  tiic<l  on  a  charge  of  imitiniFthe  Demenira  nefErocs  to 
revolt:  sentenced  to  death  ;  dies  in  <onseqnencc  of  imprisonment  \ihiie  In  iU> 
health  ;  his  cai»e  bi ought  before  the  Britiih  j  arlipment.  vii.  C97,  698. 

Smith,  sir  Sidnev,  conducts  the  blowing  up  of  the  Fiench  llfet  and  arreiials  on 
the  evacuation"  of  l\)iilon.  Dec.  17WJ.  vii  23  ;  defends  Arre,  I7ii9, 192,  183  ;  «cnv 
mands  the  Knglii^h  fleet  assisting  the  Turks,  IbOl,  161^;  con^^manda  a  sqoadion 
at  Palermo,  180«,  aiO 

Smith.  Sydney,  desires  the  continuance  of  peace,  U23,  Yil.  ff3:  "Mrs.  Parting. 
t<m'8"  speech  on  the  reform  bill,  1831.  viii.  f8.  ^9  ;  urges  lord  Giey  to  crtato 
pe^rs  to  secure  the  pa  sing  of  the  reform  bill.  1(10  :  describes  the  cruelty  of  not 
allowing  counse'.  to  prisoners,  189,  190  ;  his  idea  of  the  <iue€n'B  first  duty,  225. 

Smolensk,  battle  before.  1812  ;  evacuate  d  by  the  Itnssians.  vii.  .^40. 

Smollett,  Tobias;  hts  vivid  description  of'  the  attack  upon  Carthaffcna,  r.  4t6, 
477  ;  publication  of  his  '•  Roderick  Bandom."  1748 ;  »•  Peregrine  Pickle,"  J751 ; 
and  "  Ferdinard.  Count  Fathom,"  1753,  vl,  389  ;  mannern  of  ISth  centnry  illus- 
trated from  his  works,  .^91-3.<^:^,  3U6,  397,416. 

Boane.  sir  John,  built  the  Bank  of  fngland,  the  Treasury  fiont,  and  tome  other 
edifices,  vii.  rx^.  5^. 

Sobraon,  battle  of,  Feb.  10,  1846,  viii.  405. 

Social  evils,  temp.  William  and  Anne,  iv.  462. 

Societies  for  retonning  manners,  first  adopted  by  the  PurHana,  t.  47  ;  Society 
for  Promc  Ung  Christian  Knowledge  cstablirhed  about  1698,  4« ;  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  OoHpel.  established  about  1698,  48 ;  an  older  one  was  eetab- 
lished  in  1649,  but  it  died  out  noon  after  the  I{e>tornt{on,  48  ;  ai-tlsts  sUinulated 
by  the  Society  of  Arts,  vl.  365  ;  Society  of  Sign  Painters,  and  exhibition  of 
paintings  by  them. .%!» ;  meetings  of  the  London  Corresnoi'ding,  the  Conatitu- 
tional  fnfoi-mation,  and  the  Friends  of  the  People  f-'ocleties,  denouncing  the 
French  revolutionarv  do<'trines,  ."WJ ;  Hampden  (  lubs.  vii.  448.  ft  petf. :  Society 
Of  Spencean  PliilanthroplPts.  45t,4r,2:  British  Institution.  W2;  Society  of  Paint- 
ers in  Water-coloun*.  formed  1805,  M8 ;  Society  for  the  Diffuaion  of  U&eful 
Knowledge  originated  by  lord  Bnmgham,  182C,  viii.  20. 

Socinians,  statute  against,*  IRW.  v.  4,^. 

Soda,  inanufaoture  of,  promoted  bv  the  abolition  of  the  tax  on  salt,  iv.  406. 

Solfnes,  count.  leads  the  Dutch  guards  at  the  battle  of  the  Borne,  iv.  511  ;  hia 
charge  on  the  Irish.  512,  513  :  commands  the  English  atSteinkirk  ;  his  conduct 
at  the  battle  blametl,  .'JBT,  568  ;  slain.  1893,  668. 

Domers,  lord,  named  solicitor-general,  1689,  ir.  461 ;  made  lord  keeper,  IWS, 
677 ;  is  the  leader  of  Uis  party.  687 :  promoted  to  the  lord  ehanoellorahip, 
1697 ;  and  made  a  peer,  v.  38 ;  tends  WiUiam  a  blaak  commisaicm  for  »pp^atiag 
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cormmi^Bloners,  75 :  reTnoyod  from  ht«  lord  chtino«Uonhf p,  170O,  H ;  Im- 
i)eai:liei1  in  1701  for  lilfi  concern  in  the  L'artitioii  truatlest  97 ;  couforred  with  by 
William  on  the  state  of  Engltiih  poUiiets  1  4 ;  loses  his  place  in  the  privy  coun- 
cil on  the  aoceeslon  of  queen  Anne,  1702,  113;  his  weariness  of  faotloDS»  127  ; 
]ris  a  great  influence  h\  bringing  about  the  union  of  the  two  J(iiigdoiiia»  181 ; 
his  opinion  on  the  Septennial  Act :  died,  1716,  338. 

So  neraet  House,  notice  of  tlie  building  erected  by  the  duke  of  Somenet,  ii.  667. 

Somerset.  Robert  Carr,  earl  of.  rapid  nde  of,  from  L.ondon  to  Edinburgh  to  in- 
form James  of  Elizabeth's  dentn,  ili.  239 ;  lavishiieft*  of  James  towards,  298 ; 
asHum  '8  the  guvernment  of  the  king«lom  after  Cecil's  death,  274 ;  marriage  of. 
nt  the  dlvort^ed  lady  l£^8tix,  291 ;  trial  of,  with  the  countess,  for  the  luaxaeroi 
Sir  Tlioiua<«  Overbnry,  29!!.  300 ;  de<«itfnl  conduct  of  the  king  towards,  300. 

SomerHoC-hlrc,  a  specimen  of  its  dialect,  iv.  389 ;  agricultural  progress  of ;  King's 
Sedgnioor  and  the  Quantock  hills,  vi.  S2\ ;  Exmoor,  ita  black-cocks  iMid  stags, 
322 ;  forty-one  persons  to  every  100  acres.  322. 

Sophia,  prfneess,  of  Hanover ;  her  parentage,  husband,  and  child ;  deacriptioiL 
of ;  becomes  heir  to  the  English  crown,  v.  90,  91 ;  death  of.  May  14, 1728, 277. 

Sop  la,  piiuc  '88  of  Zell,  wife  of  George  I.,  from  whom  she  was  divorced  and 
CO  ifined  in  Aldhen  Castle  on  account  of  a  supposed  comiectiou  with  oomUi 
Ko  dgsmar'r,  v.  :i«2  ;  died  November  13, 1726,  428. 

Sonbise,  prin«'e  de,  encamps  near  Macheln,  vi.  87 ;  defeated  at  Kosbach  by 
Fi"eilerick,  37. 

Soult,  marshal,  8er^'e8  iu  Jonrdan*s  army,  vli.  49 ;  defeated  by  Moore  at  Coninna. 
Jan.,  1803,  276 ;  his  t^etimony  to  Moore's  merits,  279 ;  takes  poasesaion  of 
0(H>rto,  March,  2ft,  2M ;  obligeB  Wellington  to  retreat,  1800,  290 ;  defeated  at 
the  battle  of  Albuera,  May,  181 1,  318 ;  retreats  to  Seville,  318 ;  and  Joins  forces 
with  Marmout,  318 ;  coaiinandii  the  French  army  in  Spain,  1813,  317  ;  fjshts 
the  battle  1  of  thePyrenee!i,317  ;  his  eneagement  with  Wellington  and  Hill,  362; 
defeated  by  Wellington  atOrthez,  Feb.  27, 1814,  856  :  retreats  toToulouse,  where 
he  again  hghts  with  Wellington,  April  10,866}  his  euthusiastie  reception  at 
the  queen's  coronation,  viii.  237. 

South  Sea  Company,  its  proposed  scheme ;  eagerness  of  the  public  to  obtain 
sliares,  1720,  v.  4fft :  various  other  contemporary  schemes,  408 ;  the  company 

p  endeavours  to  obtain  a  monopoly  by  repressing  other  companies,  which  brings 
about  its  own  downfall ;  the  rapid  sinking  of  the  stock.  409 ;  and  fliutl  bursting 
of  the-  bubble  ;  Walpole  appointed  to  restore  the  uatiouai  credit,  411 ;  the 
South  Sea  scheme  compared  with  the  Mississippi  scheme  of  John  Law,  410, 412 ; 
briiwry  oomplainta  from  various  trades,  showing  their  deplorable  state  and  the 
universal  want  of  money,  413;  Walpole's  plan  for  sustaining  the  lutlonal 
credit ;  committee  of  inquiry  appointed ;  flight  of  Knight,  the  oib>hier  of  the 
com  pan  V ;  the  various  fates  of  earl  Stanhope,  earl  of  Sunderland,  Aislabie, 
James  Crages.  and  the  postmaster-general.  414 ;  the  director»'  estates  are  con- 
fiscated, and  themselves  declared  incapable  of  holding  government  office,  416. 

Southey,  Robert,  character  of  the  ancient  Britons  bv,  i.  23  :  he  condemns  the  in 
quisitorlal  character  of  the  property  tax,  vii.  423 ;  his  styledescribed  by  Byron, 
5)5 ;  his  nientAl  decay,  viii.  307. 

Southwell,  poor  law  reforms  caiTied  out  at,  prior  to  1834,  viii.  162. 

Sovereigns,  'fable  of.    See  Tables. 

Spatlelds  meeting  of  reformers  and  ilot,  1R16.  ^ii.  453-166. 

Spencean  philanthropists,  tlie,  their  origin  and  objects,  vll.  451, 452. 

&p.:nccr,  carl.  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  1791,  vii.  53 ;  secretary  of  state  for 
home  de  lartm  Mit,  I8O6,  229. 

SpeuKer,  Edmund,  embodiment  of  early  English  lege  ids.  by.  i.  14 ;  characterisllcs 
of  his  poetn',  iii.  230. 

8i>eii^er.  Hugh.    See  Edwaid  II. 

Splrhead.  the  mutiny  at,  1797,  vii.  fo,  P2. 

Sta^l,  Madame  de,  her  remarks  on  IMtt  and  Fox,  vi.688 ;  her  description  of  the 
first  days  of  the  consninte,  vii.  148. 

Stage  coaches  In  tlie  18th  century  ;  manners  as  connected  with,  vL  383, 394. 

Stair,  earl  of,  comma  ilsthe  British  troops  in  Flanders,  1743,  v.  491 ;  cut  off  from 
his  supplies ;  advises  (leorge  II.  to  make  some  perilous  adventure ;  his  advice 
not  beins  adopted,  he  resigns  his  commission,  492. 

Stamp  Act  passed  1711 ;  duties  imposed  by  it;  eTects  produced  by,  v.  2G9  ;  for 

:  taxing  America,  1765,  vi.  83,  84 ;  opposition  to  it  in  America,  84,  86 ;  debates 
and  remarks  on  the,  84>86 ;  further  oppoHition  iu  America,  90 ;  petition  of 
Ix)ndon  merchants  against  it,  90,  93;  Pitt  urges  Ita  repeal,  91-93;  examination 
of  Dr.  Frauklin  on  the  American  temper  respecting  the,  98,  94. 

Standard,  l>att1eof  the,  1. 283. 

Stanhope,  James,  sari  of,  general,  sent  with  reinforcements  for  the  relief  of 
Barcelona,  1706,  v.  159  :  carries  Port  Mahonlnconjuuctk>n  withadmiral  Leako, 

'  t708^  907  ;  appUssthe  quastlanof  SaeiieTeittl's  impsMshiiieat  totbe  higb^^liJ^iti^ 
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^lootrine*.  222 ;  persuftdei  Charlen  to  take  tho  field  Against  Philip  V*  ;  f^iinf 

the  battlo  of  Alnieiiara;  July  '20,  1710 ;  and  that  near SaraffOMa,  Aug.  20  ;  euten 
Madrid,  Sex>t.  21,  230;  recrcau  to  Biihuejra  ;  is  ffurpriseil  oy  the  French  under 
VAnddme  ;  lights  with  liim,  and  sniTenders  hiinnelf  auU  ainiy,  Dec.  9,  241 ; 
be<>omei«  ■  MM^retary  of  Htate,  :m>4  ;  introduoos  a  law  excluding  crown  pensioners 
from  narltatiicnt,  .>0  ;  ne.'otiatefl,  for  a  JTrench  alliance,  with  the  abl«^  Dubois, 
301  ;  (hnoo  intciiances  liohMit  nieasuren  aRainst  Rut<«ia,  o92 ;  reverses  Gyllen- 
bnr^*s  illtrif^le^«  to  the  roiuicii  ;  di.Ha^rec'S  with  Townshauii,  39^1 ;  obtains  tho 
ehief  iidmiiiiHiraiion  of  aifaint,  303  ;  niisieil  to  Uie  peei-age,  1717,  397  ;  desires  to 
avert  the  war  with  Spsin,  I7IH,  400  ;  obtains  the  rop*»al  of  the  o«-c'a'.ional  Cou- 
'  formity  and  Schism  at-iH  ;  desires  also  that  of  the  IVst  art ;  and  the  mitigation 
of  the  penal  laws  against  Itomaii  <  'atholi«*s,  4(U  ;  his  death,  caused  by  a  ruhh  of 
blood  into  hlA  head  during  a  tit  of  anger,  1721,  415. 

Stanhope,  earl,  his  experiments  on  the  construction  of  steam-ships,  17£4,  viL  40. 

Slanh<>|>i>,  Charlts,  cleared  of  iho  charge  of  bril>ery  brought  aKain>t  him  v.  414. 

Stnnii^laus  Lec/lnsky,  B«!t  upa<*  kinj;  of  Poland  by  Charles  XlT,  v.  IW';  iH'gan  to 
rei^u,  17f>4;  Augustus  r<'(«t4^>rod  in  1700,  004;  liis  claim  to  the  throne  supported 
by  France  on  tho  death  of  AugustuH,  446. 

gtar-C'hambercyiurt  institutetl  by  Henry  VII.  in  1488,  ii.  230;  extended  jurisdic- 
tion gi\cn  to.  I)v  rharlea  1.,  iil.  ;UU;  Fjvcre  sentenco  of,  on  Prj'nno^  in  ir».'i3.  for 
{>ublishing  the  '*  Hi»trio-ma>4tix,"  ,Ts{ ;  and  on  I>r.  Jjeighton  for  writing;  a-j^aiust 
^rolaoy,  .i."* ;  convicts  and  iiiMi<'t«  Iwavv  punishment"*,  in  1637,  on  Pnnne,  Bur- 
Um,  fli'id  Ba*<twiok,  for  their  nnli-prolatical  writing.s,  365:  lines  tlie  city  of 
l/ondrMi  7t\<Kiii/.  for  an  infiingement  of  the  conditions  ou  which  they  held  their 
landH  iTi  I  l«ter.  310. 

8taren)b<'rg.  geiionii,  joins  g(>ncral  Stanhope  in  a  campaign  against  Philip  of 
.Spain,  1710,  v.  L'.m  ;  onga:(<'»<  S  ciulome  at  Villa  Viciosa,  Dec.  10. 

Statutes  of  Labourorji,  pas  cd  in  13|y  atul  l.i>l,  in  onlor  to  lix  their  residence,  and 
t/)  establish  a  f««slo  of  wa.j«-8,  i.  5.l2,  523  ;  injuj*li--e  and  inefticiengy  of,  621. 

|^toani-b<»MtH,  Stanhope's  experinients  in  the  construction  of,  vii.  41  ;  iutroduc- 
tion  of,  on  the  ("lytle.  tlie  ThaincH.  an<l  Loch  Jx»nion<l,  vii.  622  ;  lirst  employed 
by  the  navy  in  the  HirmeHo  war.  (i-il;  improvements  in,  war  steamers  hnifi 
einploycti  in  battle  at  tho  fiejre  of  St.  Jeiui  d'Acrc.  U»40,  268. 

St 'am-engino ;  Savei'y's  invention  ;  bill  for  encoiiraginii;  tJie,  iT^«  416 ;  employed 
in  tlie  cotton  man'.ifacture.  vi.  .V)2 ;  thiity-three  nnllion  sptiidles  drlveu  in 
1256  by,  ;v>2;  vast  improvements  in  th-,  made  by  Watt,  361 ;  Watt  audBoul- 
ton's  Sioho  works  362;  tinrtl  establinhment  of  the,  and  iUn  amacing  intlueuce 
iiIK>n  the  atT.aim  of  the  world,  3»;3 ;  the  sword's  antagonist,  303  j  ap|»fied  to  uaT- 
tjjation  p-ir|KK<os,  vii.  40  ;  viii.  521,  622. 

Steam  printinc  Mia<hin  > :  its  iafluence  in  the  spread  of  knowledge,  rii.  622. 

Steele,  iJichaid,  Swifts  intimacy  with,  v,  243;  turneil  out  of  uis  employment 
for  tiatirizin^  Harley,  2(3;  expelled  the  House  of  Commons  for  wrftiue  a 
pamphlet  entitled  the  '*  Crisis."  1713  ;  ably  defended  by  Addison  and  WiUp«Tio, 
2"»};  star's  the  "Taller,"  April  12,  1709-2H0;  ctiaracter  and  aim  of  this  work, 

'  2H1  ;  iiii«  influence  and  obiects  as  an  es.^yist,  2)n'i  ;  with  Addison  direeis  the  at- 
tention of  the  people  to  sfiak.^p  -n*  and  Milu^n,  287,  288  ;  hi-*  creation  of  Sir  A. 
Fre  'port.  CapUviu  Sentry,  and  Will  Hcmevcomb,  2^*0  ;  the  Spectator's  club,  290, 
201 ;  his  notice  of  three  plays,  301  ;  d  "M'niitiou  of  the  prude  and  coquette  by, 
305;  d'-noimces  hixuriomi«irniiiff  and  the  fashion  of  dnellluff,  310;  endeavours  to 
repri's-*  gnminii.  312  ;  ailvocatcs  for  mercy  towards  the  rebellords.  382. 

Pteinklrks,  b  ittio  of,  Aug.  3,  l(i.>2,  iv.  666,  567  ;  deUate  on  the,  667,  !^C!<. 

Stej»hen,  carl  of  Bonhwne,  swears  to  tho  Buoce^^si«.m  of  Matilda,  i.  273 ;  departs 

<  for  Enjvland  on  the  death  of  Henry  I. ,278  ;  crowneti  king  of  England  on  Dec.  2^ 
1135,  27'J ;  remarkable  outbreak  of  the  people  against  the  Forest  L^iwb,  ana 
general  confusion,  279 ;  preferred  by  the  people  to  a  female  sovereign.  280  ;  evil 
ctTects  of  the  feudal  HyHlem  und>»r,  2H0  ;  earlv  reaction  of  the  nobles  in  favour 

-  <tf  Matilda,  2  *) ;  is  attack eil  bv  David,  king  of  Scotland,  who  supports  the  claim 
of  MatiMa,  2x1 ;  the  Scots  defeated  by  the  bishop  of  Durliam.  wltli  the  aid  of 
the  vSaxons,  in  tho  battle  of  the  Standard.  2<i ;  reduces  S43me  of  the  disaffe«te(t 
barons,  2h3  ;  quarrels  uitJi  the  clergy,  and  arresta  tlie  bishops  of  Salii^bunr  and 
LiiH'oln.  287  ;  his  brotlier,  the  bishop  of  Wincliester.  denounces  him  at  a  synod, 
and  he  is  threat '^ned  with  ttxcx>mmunication,  2k7  ;  Matilda  lands  iu  England  to 
■u^iport  her  claim,  and  Ih  besie;:;ed  in  Arundel  castle.  289  ;  is  allowed  to  pasi  tQ 
Bnstol  to  join  the  earl  of  Cloicester,  289;  evils  of  the  destructive  nartiaan 
war,  289 ,  battle  of  Lincoln,  280 ;  taken prisonner and  conlnetl  in  Bristol  oasUe, 

•  291  ;  his  wife  expolH  Matilda  from  London  with  the  aid  of  the  iahabitaiita,  292 ; 
U  exchanged  for  the  oarl  of  Gloucester,  who  had  been  captured  at  Wlucheater. 
294  ;  sympalhy  of  the  people  for,  294  ;  be5<iepe8  Matilda  iu  Oxford,  296  ;  tiinuoii 
and  desolation  in  tlie  kingdom  in  1142,  296 ;  is  attacked  by  Uenrj  11.,  whom  b* 
accepts  as  his  successor,  297  ;  dies  Oct.  25. 1164,  296. 

#tep^«Bi0B,  George,  hia  sia^  l^xoiu  the  poaitiou  o£  «iigiii»  iwemmx',  iii»patfitt 
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saf e^  laoip ;  oonatnicts  « loodmottve,  161i ;  vili.  57 ;  coattrucU  tbe  DArllngtoi 
and  Stockton,  and  the  Liverpool  and  MaucheaterxaUways,  57, 58 ;  hia  "  BociUv* 


I  tko  Amer- 
ican 8«rvice,  198 ;  condiUon  of  tbe  American  army  acojordiivf  to,  2M  j  lie  drilU 


Stevenson. 

In  time  to  take  part  iu  Ihe  baLtle  of  Aj^yQ,'2£L 

hampoor,  225. 

Stewart.  Qeneral,  sent  to  take  Boeetta  ;  compelled  to  retreat,  1607,  yU.  2SU 
Stockdale  and  Hansard,  caae  off.    See  ICantuird. 
Stockliolm,  treaty  of,  Afar.  24, 1724,  v.  265  ;  Mar.  3, 1813,  vil.  C43. 
Stockings,  inanufactui-c  of,  In  the  IGUi,  17th,  18th  and  luth  centuries,  iv.  409*      , 
Stoke,  battle  of,  in  support  of  Lambert  Slmuel,  ou  June  4, 1487,  ii.  195. 
Stonehengre,  notice  of,  1.  24. 

Stopford^  sir  R.  admiral ;  his  nATal  successes  against  Mebemet  All,  vill.  268|  Sc0t 
Storm,  great,  of  1703 ;  Kddystone  Hglithouse  destroyed  bv  it,  iv.  3M. 
Stomiout,  lord,  maltreated  by  the  (Jordou  rioters,  li 80,  vl.  231  i  secreta;>-J  Ct^atatflL 

1779,231:1782,603.  .       , 

Slothard,  nis  {latntings ;  vignettes,  vli.  544. 
Strabo,  statement  of,  relf»tlng  to  the  peaceful  communication  of  £ae  Britons  wM^ 

the  Kouians,  after  Csebar*s  invasion,  i.  20. 
dtrafTord,  earl  of  (sir  Thomas  Weiitworth),  supports  the  PocitiuU  of  B!g!bt  jfi 

-     -      .     ^.     MngUam, 


1628,  iii.  337 ;  becomeu  diief  'uinlster  of  Charles  1.  after  Die  Ceai'a  ofBuckii 
351 ;  is  created  a  viscouiit,  nia<Ie  Lord  President  of  tl:<»NortJi,  and  Lord  J 
of  Ireland,  392  ]  explains  to  Labd  the  principle  of  tfmrmujh^  ou  which  EuglaiiH 


Kewburg,  381 :  wishes  to  return  to  Ireland,  but  the  king  pledges  himself  for 
bis  safety,  and  he  remains  in  London,  082 ;  u  Impeached  by  the  Houce  of  Couff 


mons  in  1(^1,  390,  391;  U  arretted  an<(  rommitted  to  the  Tower,  892 ;  charges 
brought  against,  394;  preparation  of  Westminster  Hall  f or  tlie  tj^lal  of|  39^: 
conduct  or  during  the  trial,  396;  his  defence.  397;  papers  of  tlje  Privy  Council 
f  urnii>hed  against,  398 ;  his  eloquent  speecli  on,  duiing  his  defence,  400  :  a 
bill  of  attainder  passe<l  against,  by  both  Houses,  404  ;  hxm  demeanour  of,  at  hU 
execution,  on  May  12.  1641,  400. 

StraiTord,  lord  sir  John  B.n.g,  accusation  against,  resijeotlng  Oliver  tlie  spy, 
quite  ujifounded,  vii.  45?Hw. 

Strange,  sir  liobeit,  an  oii^aver ;  his  diligence  and  skill,  vl.  377. 

Struunsee,  a  favourite  of  the  king  of  IHjnniark  \  a  consmracy  organized  aigaiust 
by  the  queen  dowaj^or  ;  tried  and  beheaded,  vi.  148, 149. 

Strnensee,  a  favv>u>ite  of  ilie  king  of  Denmark ;  aconspiiacy  orgauised  agaiual  by  > 
the  queen  d<>wa{cer ;  tried  and  oehended  vi.  148, 149. 

Stnitt,  Jcdedi^L, Obtains  n  share  iu  Arkwiighrs  spinning  machine,  \L  345. 

Stuart,  Charles  Edward  Louis Casimli- (Tbe  Young  Pretender);  born  in  1720,  v. 


416 ;  railed  from  Rome  to  Paris  to  aid  in  an  Invasion  of  Great  Britain,  1743  :  tbo  * 
expodi<iv»]i  failing  hj  retires  to  Graveliiie<*,  491 ;  Jaeobitif m  of  England  an<!l> 
Scotland,  497,  4P9  ;  determines  upon  restoring  the  lor  tunes  of  hlsliouse,  500 }' 
vf  riUss  to  hitf  father  of  Ids  intentions,  600  ;  arrives  at  Eiiska,  July  ^^  1745, 503  ; 
hit  voyage  from  Belleisle  ;  tal^es  shelter  iu  MacDonakl's  house  -,  his  cold  recep- 
tion, 501;  persuades  ClanrauaUl   and  two- oilier  chiefs  to  |oin  him;  lands  aL 
Borodale,  Julv  25;  com  uunicatcs  with  tbe  clan  chiefs ;  persuades  Cftmerou  or 
I^iochiei  to  aidln  his  enterprise,  505 ;  the  CSlenflnnan  gathei)]ig,  Aug.  19 ;  luft> 
standard  Is  raised  and  the  Stuart  proclamation  read,  500 ;  his  own  rci*ources  aiui 
tlie  crippled  state  of  t^e  government's  arnty  508  ;  marches  southward ;  roachc^ 
Perth  Sept.  4,  having  passed  Cope  marchijig  north>*ards;  enters  Perth i  Ids' 
cause  gain.s  ground  ;  he  is  joined  by  Drummond  and  Murray,  500 ;  cnjsses  thq^ 
Forth;  joined  by  lord  Kilmarnock;  realties  Corstorphine ;  preparations  for' 
defence  at  Edinburgh,  510;  obtains  possession  of  the  town,  Sept.  17;  enters 
Holyrood  house  ;  Jantes  Yllf.  prociaime^l  king ;  Cope  embarks  his  livops  at{ 
Aberdeen  ;  lands  at  Dunbar,  ana  marches  towards  Edinburgh,  511 ;  battle  of 
Pveston-Pans,  Sept.  21,  in  which  Cope  receives  a  signal  defeat,  512,  513 :  sleep4^, 
at  Pinkie   house;  and  returns  to    Edinburgh,  514 ;  blockade  of  ^inbuxgh 
Castle  ;  Intends  crossing  the  border.  515 ;  EusHsh  opinions  of  theiebelllou,  516  ^ 
enters  Cumberlaitd,  Nov.  8 ;  expects  a  great  insurectiouary  movement  among 
the  EngUsli;  the  inhabitants  of  Kilmarnock  rafnte  to  rise,  523 ;  cau.se  of  nop- 
ireststance  tdlils  advance ;  Carlisle  is  Invested,  >7ov.  10, 524  ;  and  ta,keh  tbrea 
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Iftnd,  S27 ;  Manchester  recmitfi  •  the  town  is  tiken  by  a  serge&nt,  ft  drum  and 
a  vrom^u  ;  Jolintoiie'ii  narrative  thereof,  528;  the  Itwewamuies.H  of  Mauches- 
ter,  53() ;  marches  on  to  Macclesfield  ;  crotMes  the  Meney  ;  reaches  Derby,  Dec 
0,  5.K) ;  they  plunder  the  tovrn  of  the  collected  taxes  ;  toe  duke  of  Camberlaiid 
pursitej  hlin.  and  sen.  Wade  advances  upon  1dm  from  the  north,  531  ;  the  en- 
thusiasm of  his  Highlanders  ;  their  eaeeniess  to  tight  Cumberland ;  a  retreat 
ii  resolved  uuon,  631 ;  Johnstone's  tictilitjus  narratnre  of  the  paidc  in  London, 
'  632,  63:; ;  thd  Ivtnidouers  prejpai'u  for  dcfonce,  5.'M :  his  cause  receivee  no  encour- 
agement from  the  commercial  or  indnstrio.is  public,  656,  6  0 ;  he  retreats  from 
Derbv,  6)ii ;  lonei  contidenc^e  ;  hii  nii'^taken  notions  and  weakness  of  chamct-er, 
639  ;  lie  is  pursued  by  Cumberland  and  Oglethrope,  541 ;  the  retreat  Is  delayed, 
by  bad  roads  ;  lord  Murray  takes  up  a  position  near  Clifton  to  wait  the 
attack  of  the  pursuing  army,  Ml ;  lia.s  a  sklrmUh  with  tlio  foremost  dragoons 
whom  he  beats  b^ck ;  arrives  at  Carlisle ;  the  prince  leaves  tliat  city  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  followers ;  his  callous  indifference  a^  to  their  fate,  543  ;  Carlisle 
is  invested  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  ;  It  capitulates,  Dec.  30  ;  the  Highland 
army  recrosn  at  the  border,  Dec.  20 ;  reachcb  Ghisgow  ;  makes  heavy  levies  on  the 
■dticeui*;  gen.  Hawley's  contempt  for  the  lliglilandei's,  545  ;  the  battle  of  Fal- 
kirk, .M6  ;  Hawlev's  retreat,  517  *,  lord  I^vai's  double  dealing,  548  ;  the  princess 
Tage  at  hearing  of  the  de^rtions  in  his  anny,  649;  arrival  at  Inverness,  651; 
encamps  at  Culloden  Moor,  552  ;  his  confidence  of  gaining  a  victory,  653 ;  is  met 
hv  Cumberland  and  receives  a  thorough  defeat,  May  16. 1746  ;  his  conduct  in 
^e  battle,  551;  the  barbarities  after  the  battle,  557  ;  liis  wanderings  in  the 
higblandj  :  gains  shelt-er  iu  South  Uist  island ;  escapes  to  Skye  ;  is  befriended 
'Iby  Flora  MacDonald,  5G1  ;  escape.^  to  France,  Sept.  20,664:  refuses  to  quit 
•Paris  whm  ordered;  is  imprisoned  at  Vinoeunes;  turned  loose  in  Savoy: 
visits  England  in  1750,  570  ;  Canova'rt  bust  of  him  at  Kome ;  takes  the  tiUe  of 
count  of  Albany  ;  diad,  Jan.  31,  1788,  .'"87. 

Stuart.  JHmes  Francis  Edward  (the  J^reteiider^  makes  an  attempt  to  laud  in 
Scotland,  but  fails  and  return*  to  Dunkirk.  17(js,  v.  203;  his  private  interviews 
with  Bolingbroke^  1712,  272  ;  adheres  firmly  to  the  church  of  Rome  in  spite  of 
the  Jacobitefl  urging  him  to  turn  I'rotestant,  275 ;  issues  a  manifesto  on  the 
death  of  Queen  Anne,  a^sertin?  his  light  to  the  vacant  throne,  .%3  ;  the  earl  of 
Mar  raisea  his  standard  at  Braemar,  .Sent-  G.  1715  ;  and  proclaims  him  James 
VIII.  of  Scotland,  and  James  III.  of  Knghuid,  .367 ;  lands  at  Peterhead,  and 
joins  the  camp  at  Perth,  >Tan.  16,  Vld  ;  his  spiritless  appearance ;  assumes  the 
royal  state,  378  ;  retreats  before  Argjle  ;  taken  flight  to  France,  Feb. ;  his  com- 
passion for  the  villagers  whose  homes  had  been  burnt  down,  .380  ;  arrives  at 
jP.ari-* ;  meets  Bolinguroke  there,  38C ;  and  dismisses  him  from  his  service,  386  ; 
forms  an  alliance  with  Spain,  1718  ;  arrives  at  Madrid,  401  ;  failure  of  the  ex- 
pedition against  Scotland,  402  ;  birth  of  his  son,  flie  Young  Pretender,  1720, 
416;  declaratio!!  issied,  Sept.  22,  1722,  proposing  that  Georie  I.  should  vield  up 
the  British  throne  to  James  III.,  418 ;  it  is  burnt  as  a  libel  by  order  of  parliar- 
ment,418  ;  hopelessness  of  his  cause,  1727.  4S3  ;  bill  against  his  two  sons,  1744,  497. 

Stuart  Jam^s,  his  Athenian  antiquarian  inquiries,  vi.  381. 

Stuart,  Kir  John,  commander  of  the  Brltisli  army  ;  defeats  tlie  French  general 
Beynler  at  the  battl-j  of  Maida,  July 4, 1806,  vii.  241. 

Btubbs,  Philip,  picture  of  the  times  afforded  by  his  "  Anatomle  of  Abuaes,'*  iii. 
172,  et  Meq. 

Saetonins,  account  by,  of  the  expedition  of  Calieula  to  Invade  Britain,  i.  28. 

Suetonius  PauUnus  assumes  the  command  of  tne  Romans  in  Britain,  a.  i>.  58 ; 
attacks  and  take.*  Mona  (Anglesey),  the  chief  seat  of  the  Drnid«,  i.  33 ;  retuma 
to  repress  the  revolt  of  Buadicea,  M  ;  obtains  a  conquest  over  her,  36. 

Btrffolk,  agricultural  condition  of.  vi.  302 ;  tlie  labourere,  farmers  and  house- 
wives of,  303 ;    a  seat  of  the  h'.isnandry  implement  trade,  304. 

dafFoIk,  HowaM,  lady,  George  II.'s  mistress;  Walpole  devotes  himself  to  qaeen 
Caroline,  not  lady  Suffolk,  v.  430. 

Suffolk,  lord,  a  secretary  of  state,  1771-1779,  vi.  202,  608  •  his  reply  to  Chatham's 
speech  on  the  address,  202,  202. 

Stiffar  duties,  alterations  of  a  free  trade  tendcncv  in  the,  proposed  by  lord  John 
Bussell.  1811,  viii.  272  ;  debates  on  them,  272,  2t4  ;  rejection  of  the  ministerial 
propositions,  274  ;  further  debates  on  the,  1844,  3C8,  36P. 

Snjah  Dowlah,  vizier  of  Oude  :  Shah  Alum's  land^  property  sold  to ;  hires  an 
array  from  the  English  ;  invades  the  Rohilla  country,  vi.  428 ;  died.  429. 

Sullivan,  general,  in  the  American  army  ;  taken  prisoner  at  Brooklyn,  vi.  190 ; 

'  employed  by  Howe  as  his  agent  to  the  congress,  192. 

Sunderland,  Charles  Spencer,  earl  of  Marlborough's  son-in-law ;  dismissed  his 
secretar}-ship  of  state,  1710.  v.  236 ;  secretary  of  state,  1717,  394  :  accused  of  be- 
ing concerned  in  the  South  Sea  scheme  frand ;  acqnitted ;  resigns  his  post  c^ 
first  commissioner  of  the  Treasurv,  416 ;  his  death,  1722,  416. 

Bvttderiand,  Rtfbtrt  Spencer,  eari  of,  tme  of  William's  ^ufideatlal  adYlMtife,  tt. 
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080 ;  his  cbaiacter  and  prindples,  6fi8 ;  entertains  WlUlam  at  Altborp*  169S»  < 
19  ;  lord  chnmberlaiu  ;  iwoes  an  order  to  prevent  Btace  llceutlouaiiew,  48  ;  at- 
tempts to  obtain  the  lord  cliancellorship  for  Somers,  b8 ;  William's  correapon^^  ' 
deuce  with,  on  the  state  of  Eiiglitth  affaii-s  in  1701, 104. 

fturajah  Dowlah  succeeds  his  grandfather,  Apiil,  175G ;  in  hopes  of  booty  he 
storms  and  tak^  Calcutta  ;  tragedy  of  the  black  hole,  June  20,  vi.  27  ;  suffer** 
injzs  of  the  prisoners,  27, 28 ;  marches  from  Moorshedabad ;  eucjunm  near  Fort 
TVTUiam  ;  sfgim  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  ( live  *,  goes  over  to  the  French,  29  ; 
defeated  by  Clive  at  Pfassey,  June  23, 1767,  90, 31 ;  seeks  proteoUon  from  the 
French  at  Patna ;  murder  of,  31. 

Sutton,  Manners,  re-elecled  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  1810,  vU.  481  ; 
again  in  1830,  viii.  61  ,  chosen  for  the  sixth  time,  1831. 80 ;  again,  with  Mr.  Lit- 
tleton as  candidate,  1833, 127 ;  falls  in  boin^  elected,  1835,  172. 

Snwarrofr,  a  Russian  general ;  captures  Ismail ;  cxueltles  perpetrated,  vi.  B09  ; 
defeats  the  Poles,  Oct.  10, 17&I ;  captures  Warsaw^ ;  barbarities  Inflieted  ott  the 
inhabitants,  vii.  51 ;  commands  the  Russo-Anstrian  army,  1799 ;  gains  the  baittli' 
of  Trebbia,  134;  returns  home,  111 

Sweyn,  with  a  Danish  fleel^  ravngen  England  in  980,  i.  173;  returns  to  avenge 
the  massacre  of  the  Danes,  170 ;  lands  again  in  1012,  ojid  proclaims  himsMf 
king  of  fingbuul,  189 ;  London  surrendeiv  to,  180  ;  death  of,  in  1014«  180. 

Swift,  Jonathan,  points  out  to  parliament  men  the  dangers  of  qaaneUing,  ▼.  97  :  a 
satirical  party  writer ;  his  character  as  a  partisan,  243 :  histleaUnirs  with  Uarley 
and  St.  John  who  make  him  their  tool,  244;  his  opinion  on  Marlborough's  dis- 
missal from  office,  255;  the  operation  of  the  stamp  duty  according  to.  270; 
atitlior  of  the  pamphlet "  Tlie  Public  Spirit  of  the  Whigs  ^'  i^  preaentml  with 
£100  by  the  earl  of  Oxford,  2TG ;  his  contributions  to  the  •'  Tatler,"  293 ;  meaiu 
nesfl  in' asking  for  place,  2^1 ;  his  remarks  uiwn  the  education  of  ladies,  303 ;  bis 
"Battle  of  the  Books,'*  319  ;  character  of  Ills  writings,  328 ;  marvellotis  poweff* 
of  presorviug  the  circumstantiality  of  his  tales,  and  the  complete  personiflc»r 
tion  of  his  chara<'te«,  328  ;  his  '♦  Tale  of  a  Tub,**  328 ;  and  "  Qulliver'^B  TmT6l«," 
329  ;  condemns  Vanbrugh's  architectivre,  341 ;  author  of  the  Drapler'a  letters 
inveighing  affaiust  Wood's  patent  for  a  copper  coinage,  1724, 421 ;  a  reward  of 
£300  offered  for  the  discovery  of  tlic  author  of  the  letters  :  withdrawal  of  tlie 
patent  422  ;  died,  1745,  vi.  38C ;  application  of  his  story  of  tne  **  Spider  and  tli« 
Bee,"  viii.  309. 

Swlnfleld.  bishop  of  Hereford,  account  of  the  Household  Roll  of,  for  1289  an< 
1200,  i.  idr> ;  domestic  life  and  duties  of  the  bishop,  439 ;  manor  houses  of,  aiid 
modes  of  livlne  at,  437  ;  Christmas  feast  of,  439 ;  labourers,  and  serfs  nnder,  44rc 
Journey  of,  to  London,  444  ;  lotlging  tlie  provisions  on  the  road,  445  ;  arrival  «f , 
in  London,  446 ;  notice  of  lx)ndon  markets  and  shops,  447  ;  departed  front  l4ni- 

'   don.  448 ;  visitation  of,  449 :  fiardens,  orchard,  and  vineyard,  of,  at  Bosburv,  401  ; 

[  building  operations  of.  at  Woroenswonld,  in  Kent.  4S3  r  fiunitore  proTided  16* ' 
453 ;  dresses  provided  oy,  and  the  prices,  454. 

T. 

Tables,  of  treaties,  1326-1731,  r.  258^265 ;  of  contemporary  soverelgiifl  froin 
1689-1714, 603 ;  of  British  writers  arranged  chroiiologloally,  6Q(M>11 ;  ebranolo- 
gical  list  of  treaties  from  1732-1748. 502 ;  principal  officers  of  state,  1741-1770,  U9, 
140 ;  contemporary  sovereigns,  1714-1788,  vi.  600  ;  treaty  Ihtt,  1759^1781,  601  002 ; 
principal  officers  of  state,  176^1782,  603 ;  the  growth  of  the  national  4«b^  004, 
606 ;  treaties  from  1787  to  1802,  vii.  169. 176 :  population  of  Ors|tt  IklUiftn ;  df 
England  in  1700, 1760,  and  1801 ;  of  Scotland  and  Wales  in  1801.  nU  fuiiinged  by 
counties,  171 ;  contemporary  sovereigns  and  rulers,  1789-1814,630, 638;  pr&elpu 
officers  of  state,  1783-1815,  639,  640  ;  chronological  table  of  trefytl^Si.  1808-1^14; 
641-614 ;  the  national  debt,  17a31815,  646  :  population  of  Great  Britain  in  lUt; 
645 ;  table  of  deceased  British  writers  of  the  Idth  century,  623.528  { list  of  <3«erg0 
IV.'s  ministers,  June,  1820,  562:  lists  of  theCannijig  cabinet,  1827,  618 ;  and 
the  Grey  ministry,  Dec.  1830.  viii.  67 ;  contemporary  sovereigns  and  rnleis; 
1815-1837.68  ;  population  of  the  United  Rlngdoiq.  1S21  and  1831, 60)  lists  of  the 
Peel  cabinet,  171 ;  and  of  the  Melbourne  ministry',  1837,  204  ;  table  of  treaties, 
1815-1850,  204,  20r> ;  and  of.  the  national  debt,  1815-1847  l  growth  ct  the  debt,  SMtiS 
chronological  table  of  British  writers  of  the  19th  century,  332-336  ;  table^  of 
contemporary  sovereigns,  433,  434  ;  of  the)  population,  1841»1851,  460 ;  ocenpfti 
tions  of  the  people,  1851, 49e ;  census  of  religious  worships,  437 ;  and  educatftcaif 
18.71, 438  ;  public  income  and  ex|)ei|(Uture,  S81{VU0O,  439 ;  oommsreo.  440, 

Tacitus,  statement  of,  that  C^rsar  did  not  conquer  Britain,  1.  20  ;  his  account  d 
the  Britons  affords  an  early  indication  of  the  national  chamoter,  31 ;  thO 
speeches  attributed  by,  to  Caractaous.  Boadlcea,  and  Galgaensi  probably  floti- 
tions,  but  affording  a  true  representation  of  the  facts  and  fMdliigSM  thotUMfSC 

XahiTsrft,  batUe  of,  2Mh  July,  1809,  vU.  298, 299^ 
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Talbot,  lord,  AefHeA  by  Jomi  of  Aro,  11.  no  :  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Patay, 
A4  ;  the  poMtesHioiis  of  tlie  duke  of  Burgundy,  ravaged  by,  58  ;  deatb  of,  ai  Cas- 
ti lion  in  H.'iS.np. 

Tal'o.ir*!,  T.  N.,  hU  eloquent  Bpeech  at  Reading,  vH.  493  ;  principle*  of  bis  copy- 
right bill,  vlii.  :Mij.  :uxi ;  iho  Will  rej<'oted,  ;^^^3. 

Tallosln,  notice  by,  of  tiie  njahsai'to  of  tin*  monks  of  Bangorj  i.  85. 

Tallard,  sont  on  anibaMador  to  the  Knglish  court,  Hi'.'H  ;  hi  a  remarks  upon  the 
atate  of  |»ollticai  parties,  v.  .">!,  r>'2\  nt'coiiate^j  with  William  HI.  the  terms  of 
the  Prtrtltlon  treaty,  7.'?.  74 ;  onlero4l  to  leave  the  Hhhie  and  aitvance  into  Suabia 
at  the  head  of  liis  army,  17o4,  IJ-J  ;  joins  the  Klettor  of  liavaiia,  Aug.  H.  Ho  ; 
they  encamp  near  the  Nebol,  141  ;  takes  up  his  heatl  quarters  at  the  village  of 
Blenheim,  141 ;  faults  in  the  dl8p«if»ition  of  his  troops,  142  ;  he  lea<l8  the  main 
botly  of  the  French  anny  ;  is  opiMK'*ed  by  Marlborough,  defeated,  and  <om- 
pellml  to  retreat  to  Sonderheim,  T^uere  he  surrenders  himself,  144  ;  carried  to 
Kngland  by  MarllM^roujrh.  H8. 

TallovraiMl,  Bishop  of  Autnn  ;  conniders  church  property  to  belong  to  the  nation, 
vi.  41»,'5;  vibits  London  a.s  the  a^'Ut  of  the  French  government  :  re<eived  \»ilh 
coldneM  and  reK<*rve  ;  returns  to  Paris  ;  ajrain  returns  to  Kngland  on  an 
ombaKsy,  52*2 ;  which  als4.»  had  a  bad  reception,  52.^  ;  assist's  Bonaparte's 
intri^'uesCor  powor.vii.  136  ;  his  correspondence  with  (Ircnville,  140, 143  ;  Fox'a 
nogotiatioiw  witl>,  for  pea«'*»,  iwv;,  2:1,5  ;  end  of  the  ne^^otiations,  237  ;  suspet'tcd 
of  having  revealed  the  secret  artitdes  of  Tilsit  to  the  Knglish,  2r'f»;  one  of  the 
plenipotentiaries  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  411,  <7  j«r<7.;  secretly  necolial»'S 
with  Castlereagh  and  Metternich,  412  ;  res^igns  his  Presidentship  of  the  Couucil, 
416  ;  anxious  to  prevent  capital  punishment,  41(;,  417. 

Tidmash  conunantU  some  tnops  sent  against  Bresi,  iv.  591  ;  unable  to  land  bis 
men  ;  nmrtallv  woaiHlcd  In  the  attempt.  If^'.M,  501. 

Tatler,  objects,  plan,  an<l  character  of  JStccle's  ;  started,  1700,  v.  280-281 . 

Taylor,  Itowland,  t>ehaviour  of,  in  prison,  ii.  014 ;  mart}Tdom  at  Uadlcigb  in 
l&M,  016. 

Tea,  fo;-merly  taxeil ;  prices  of,  early  part  of  16th  centur>',  iv.  428. 

Telgiimonth,  sacked  by  the  French  under  Tour\ille,  July,  1690,  iv.  519;  a  sub- 
scription raised  in  l>e"lialf  of  the  inhabitants  of,  510. 

Telgnmouth,  lord  ;  as  sir  John  Shore,  he  succeeds  earl  Comvrallis  as  govemor- 

Seneral  of  India,  vii.  128  ;  succeeded  by  lord  Morninutou,  17HH,  128. 
ford,  nioma-*,  his  <  areer  and  great  engineering  worKS,  vii.  W7, 538  ;  opinion  In 
1*30  of  the  ca|>abilities  of  the  locomotive  engine,  >id.  PO. 

Templars  (Knlghts>,  ndssion  from  the  kingilom  of  Jerusalem  to,  in  1185,  i.  337  ; 
^dissolution  of  the  order  of  th*,  in  France,  in  i:X>7,  4F8  ;  and  suppression  of,  in 
Kngland,  in  1308, 488  ;  their  house  in  London  given  to  the  students  of  the  law, 

,  4H9. 

Templs,  earl,  m^ve©  an  amendment  in  the  address,  1755,  v.  fiOl  :  first  lord  of  tho 
adndraltv,  17r><3,  vi.  21  ;  desii-cs  to  save  Byng  under  cover  of  the  king's  name  ; 
dismissed  his  oflice,  24  ;  lonl  privy  seal,  ;J3  ;  fails  in  obtaining  the  garter,  49 ;  sup- 
ports Pitt's  war  iK)licy,  1761,61  :  rcsi^^ns  olllce.  62  ;  Wilkes'  friend  ;  disapproves 
of  the  "  North  Briton's  "  attack  on  the  Scotch,  72  ;  visits  Wilkes  in  tli©  Toiler, 
74;  iMsmtssed  hl.^  lord-lieutenancy  of  Butklnghamshlre  ,  Ktruck  off  the  privy 
eooncil  list,  174  ;  hi*  share  in  the  negotiations  for  I'itt's  return  to  power,  17C5, 
fi8  ;  detdines  the  king's  offer  of  the  first  lord  of  the  treaaurvship,  9«*  ;  suggeittetl 
to  be  the  author  of  "Junius"  111,  112,  115;  lord-Heut<«uant  of  Ireland,  1782, 
280  ;  secretary  of  state,  1783  ;  differs  with  Pitt ;  resigns,  414. 

Temple,  sir  William,  concludes  the  Triple  Alliance  in  1668.. Iv.  206  ;  it  is 
repudiated  In  1671,  and  he  retires  to  private  life,  215  ;  notice  of  the  prince  of 

-  Oranpre  by,  231 ;  suggests  a  scheme  of  government  by  a  cabinet,  249. 
Tenehebrai,  l>attle  of,  in  1105, 1.  268. 

Tennyson,  Alfred  ;  his  j>octrv,  viil.  324.  325. 

Tess«,  marshal,  joins  Philip  V.  ;  with  nim  invades  Catalonia,  1706,  t.  IGO  ;  raises 

:    the  siege  of  Barcelona,  161. 

Test  Act.  William  proposes,  without  avail,  the  repeal  of  the,  1689,  iv.  467  ;  repeal 

•   of  suggested,  1730,  v.  433-436 ;  again  in  1772,  vi.  147  ;  in  1790, 498  ;  repealed,  1828, 

,   vUl.  i.'?.  24. 

Tewkesbur}*,  the  Lancastrians  totally  defeated  at  the*battle  of,  on  May  4, 1171,  u. 

143. 
Teynliam,  Ifenr>' Francis,  lord,  his  reform  plans  and  suggestions,  vlii.  120. 
Thackeray,  W.  M.,  volundnousiiess  and  character  of  las  novels,  vlii.  318,  323. 
Thanet,  complete  insulation  of,  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  1.  49. 
Theatre.    Soe  Drftma. 
a'helwall,  John,  an  eeted  on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  vii.  35 ;  trial  of ;  defended 

-  by  Erskine,  and  aoquittetl,  37. 

Tfaeodostua.  repetti  tJve  Inviwdoiv  of  the  Piets  and  Scots  into  Britain,  J.  C7. 
Thiers,  M.,  ois  account  of  the  intended  invasion  of  liritain  by  Napoleon,  i.  28  ;  lilk 
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Mmu-kB  on  Wellington,  vil.  TXfl ;  presddent  of  the  French  eonneil,  Till.  262 ; 
bis  wnxlike  tone  towuda  £i\Klan(l,  263,  267 ;  the  king  refusing  to  acquiesce 
ill  hU  hostile  Bueech  to  be  delivered  to  the  chambers,  he  resigns.  269. 

Thistle,  o.der  of  the,  revived  by  queen  Aune,  1703 ;  statutes  of  the,  broken  by 
Georges  I.  and  IV.,  v.  194. 

Thistlowood.  Arthur,  a  Siiencean  fanatic,  vil.  452  ;  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Spjifields  refoiineiY,  453:  Hnte<:edent4i  of,  564;  conspires  to  assassinate  the 
cabinet  minisiers  ;  bis  plot  discovered,  and  himself  tried  and  executed,  1820, 
554-556. 

Thorn,  J.  N.,  his  earlier  career  :  imprisoned,  viii.  241  ;  released  by  lord  John 
Kussell,  241  ;  proclaims  hiniselt  the  Messiah  at  Boughton,  242  ;  rouses  the  peo- 
ple, 242,  243 ;  his  three  days'  march,  2M3-245 ;  the  tragedy  of  Boaenden  Wood, 
^46 ;  slain  in  the  encounter.  246. 

Tlioni»oii,  James,  his  "Castle  of  Indolence,"  published,  1748. 

Thomson,  C.  P.,  vIce-prcBidont  of  tlie  board  of  tratle  and  treasurer  of  the  navy, 
1830,  viii.  67  *,  his  remarks  on  Peel's  repeal  of  the  house  tax,  1834, 161 ;  president 
of  the  board  of  traile,  im,  203. 

Thoniliill,  sir  J.,  his  roof  i)iiintings,  v.  349 ;  opens  an  academy  of  painting,  1724, 
vi.  366  ;  suggests  a  plan  lor  a  Uovnl  Academy,  367. 

Thurlow,  Edward,  Httorney-cesierHi,  vi.  157  ;  lord  chanoellor,  1778-1792, 209,  603  : 
vil.  639  ;  op(K>ses  Burke's  Kcouomical  Reform  bill,  vi.  267  ;  and  the  contractors^ 
and  revenue  ofhoers'  bills,  268  ;  upuoscs  Fox's  libel  bill  in  tbe  House  of  Lords, 
526  ;  becoming  obnoxious  to  the  miiustry,  he  is  comiielled  to  give  up  the  great 
seal,  1792,  526. 

Ti'.ondoroga,  British  attack  on,  1758,  repulsed,  vi.  16  ;  surprised  by  tbe  Ameri- 
cans, 1775, 170, 171  :  recaptured  by  Burgoyne,  1777,  199. 

Tlelmatis,  tried  for  conspiring  aigainst  the  Netherlands  government;  found 
guilty  ;  banished.  1830,  vlii.  55. 

Tlerney,  George,  opi)o.4es  IMtt's  income  tax  scheme,  1798,  vil.  106  ;  his  conduct  in 
the  Caroline  debate  of,  1820,  viii.  567  ;  master  of  the  Mint,  618. 

Tilsit,  Ueaty  of,  July,  1S07,  vli.  258,  642. 

Tiuville,  Foaquier.  furious  zeal  shown  by,  as  public  accuser,  vl.  691,  692; 
executed.  1795,  vil.  68. 

Tippoo  Saib,  son  of  Hyder  All ;  concludes  a  peace  with  the  British,  vi*  438;  wara 
against  the  Briliah  under  Corn wallis,  1790,  17U1 ;  defeated  May  15,  1791;  sur- 
renders Seringapatam,  Feb.,  1792,  and  concludes  a  peace,  Mar.  19,  673-575 ; 
Bonaparte's  lotter  to,  1799,  vil.  12H ;  he  relics  upon  a^-sistance  from  the  French ; 
general  Harris  enlerA  his  territory  of  Mysore,  Mar.  5,  1799. 129;  Sepiugapatam 
stormed  and  llppoo  slain,  May  4, 1.30  ;  division  of  his  territory,  130. 

Tit<uH,  allusion  o.,  to  the  security  afforded  to  the  Britons  bv  the  sea.  i .  15. 

Tocqueville,  hi.^  remarks  on  the  public  opinion  respecting  the  French  revolution, 
vi.  491 ;  and  the  French  national  character,  vli.  21. 

Tolentino,  treaty  of.  Feb.  19,  1797,  vii.  109. 

Toleration  Act,  passed,  1689,  iv .  467  ;  an  imperfect  boon,  467.  468. 

Tone,  Wolfe,  captured ;  sentenced  to  death ;  commits  suicide ;  died  Nov.  19, 
1798,  vii.  117. 

Tooke,  Uonie,  arrested  on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  vii.  35  *,  trial  of,  37 ;  defended 
by  Erskine  and  acquitted,  37. 

Xorgau,  battle  of,  1760,  vi.  49 

Ton'es  V'edras,  construction  of,  and  events  connected  with  Wellington's  lines  of, 
vli.  307-311. 

Torrlugton,  earl  of,  sent  out  to  fight  the  French,  defeated  off  Bcachy  Head,  June, 
1690 ;  nis  baseness  and  hcMitating  conduct,  iv.  616. 

TosUg,  brother  of  Harold,  succeeds  Si  ward  as  earl  of  Northumbria,  i.  107; 
oppression  exercised  by,  occasions  an  insurrection,  202  ;  is  banished,  2tiS  ; 
invades  England  with  a'force  of  Norwegians,  is  defeated  and  slain  at  Stamford 
Bridge  in  li«6,  206. 

Toulon,  besieged  by  tbe  allies,  1707,  v.  200  ;  negotiations  :  of  the  royalists  of,  with 
lord  Hood,  vii.  19 ;  the  tleet  and  ha;  hour  surrendered  to  the  British,  20  ;  politi- 
«ai  opinions  of  its  inhabitants,  20,  21 ;  besieged  by  the  republicans,  19-2:(;  the 
British  compelled  to  evacuate  the  place,  23  ;  republican  barbarities,  24.  25. 

Touniay,  surrendered  to  Uie allies,  1709,  v.  213 ;  invested  by  the  French,  1746,  49S. 

Tourvilie,  count  de,  a  BVench  athniral ;  defeats  Torrinffton  off  Beachy  Head, 
June  30,  1600,  iv.  514;  anchonoff  Torbay,  July  22,  lands  his  troops  at  Teign- 
nionth  and  devastates  the  village,  518;  sails  for  France,  619 ;  defeated  i>y 
BnssoU  off  La  Hogue,  May  19,  1692,  662  ;  his  lieet,  having  assembled,  is  again 
dispersed  on  the  2ard  by  admiral  Uooke,  663  ;  Joins  the  Toulon  fleet,  584  ;  sails 
Into  the  Mediterranean,  590. 

Townley,  colonel  in  the  Prctonder'a  army  ;  tried,  v.  660  ;  executed,  1746,  660. 

^wuiiiy,  Charles,  his  ooUectio.u  of  soulptuxe ;  bought  for  tbe  Brlt&ah  MaaeuBt 
iaj»,  vlU.  1541, 542.  .       . 
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Townahend,  lord,  Charles,  bis  f«ar  that  France  will  render  aid  to  the  Pretender, 

▼  378  ;  disagrees  witli  Stauhope  ;  dismissed  from  his  office  of  secretary  of  state  ; 

offered  tlie lord  lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  3U3 ;  which  be  reluctantly  accepts,  3S3; 

but  is  dismissed  from  it,  April  3,  1717,  394  ;  appointed  secretary  of  state  in  room 

of  earl  Stanhoite.  1721,  415:  accompanies  George  I.  to  Hanover,  1727,  427-429; 

qnaiTels  with  Walpole ;  retdgns  office,  431 ;  and  retires  to  the  country,  434. 
Townshend,  brigadier-general,  completes  Wolfe's  victory  before  Quebec,  1759,  vi. 

47. 
Townshend.  Charles,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  1766,  t1  98, 140 ;  hie  autonidi- 

ment  at  Htt's  political  schemes,  99 ;  dies  of  ie?er.  176H,  102. 
Townshend,  Thomas,  draws  attention  to  the  tardiness  of  action  by  the  navy 

authorities,  1778,  vi.  213  ;  secretary  of  state,  1782, 280.  603. 
Towton,  the  battle  Oi.,  on  March  29,  1461,  and  victor>'  of  the  Yorkists,  it,  12^  123; 

constitution  of  the  contending  asmles  of  the  Roses,  122. 
Trafalgar,  battle  of,  Oct.  21.  1805,  vii.  208-211. 
Trsiitorous  eorrespoudenoe  bill  iiassed.  1744 ;  debate  on  it,  v.  497,  4^ ;  another 

introduced,  1793,  and  passed  in  a  modified  form,  vi.  IBi  ;  debate  on,  Ufa,  5ea«. 
Travancore,  rajah  of,  attacked  by  Tlppoo,  vi.  673 ;  wars  against  Britain,  1807- 

1809  vll.  620,  621. 
Travelling,  means  for,  as  shown  in  bishop  Swinfield's  Joameys  between  Prest- 

bnry  and  Loiidon,  i.  444.  448 ;  another  journey  fioni  Oxfoiti  to  (  antexbcry,  in 

1289,  44'i ;  trave  lli.g  in  London,  1289,  447  :  us  shown  in  Lis  \isitations.  1290,449 ; 

mode  of,  ns  exhibited  by  a  Scotch  army  in  1312,  479  ;  dangers  of,  in  the  hitter 

half  of  the  15tli  century,  ii.  98;  dangerous  condition  of  tie  LoimIom  stteets, 

temp.  Henry  Vni.,  499;  statute  passed  for  repairing  the  highwa^-s,  IfJS,  SK; 

means  for,  on  the  Tliames,  temp.  Henry  VII  I,  501  ;  insecurity  of,  flluFtiated  in 

the  murder  of  Arden  of  Feversham.  In  1551.  004;  custom  of  resorting  to  the 

seaside  for  pleasure  a  modern  one,  iv.  391 ;  horror  of,  In  a  hilly  (ountir,  ^I; 

rarlly  ihhused  by  the  bad  rOtOdn,  temp  queen  Aime,  392  ;  Bath  and  Taitbridge 

Wells,  the  principle  resorts  of  pleasure  seekers,  393 ;  in  Yorkshire,  temp-  Q- 

Anne,  413  ;  bad  state  of  the  road  between  I^ondon  and  Ktrnsiugton,  1796,  461; 

stage  coaches.  Inns,  and  travelling  accommodation  about  1737,  vi.  3r2 :  dartfieis 

from  highwaymen,  drunken  drivers,  and  rapid  coaching,  393;  fixst  mail  coach 

started  (1784)  by  Mr.  Pnlmer,  394. 
Treasonable  Attempts  bill  pSKsed  1795 ;  its  objects ;  debaie  on  it,  vii.  81,  fSL 
Treason,  bills  for  regulating  trials  in  cases  of  high,  bi^ught  forward  ;  not  irnisufd, 

1602,  iv.  nSH ;  paKsed  1695  ;  lord  Ashley's  speech  on,  v.  23. 
Treaties,  chronological  table  of,  and  the  wars  connected  with  them,  front  1396  to 

1731,  V.  258,  2i3 ;  from  1732  to  1748,  502  ;  fn>ni  1750  to  1784,  vi.  001,  «'2;  from  lTg7 

to  June  25,  1802,  vii.  169,  170  ;  from   1802  to  1814,  611,  644  ;  from   1615  to  169ft, 

viii.  204,  205. 
Trevor,  air  John,  ma-nter  of  the  rolls ;  parliamentary  corruption  commenced  by, 

iv.  503 ;  receives  a  thousand  guinea  bribe  for  assisting  in  passing  the  Orphans 

act ;  lie  is  discovered,  found  guilty,  and  expelled  the  House  of  Commons,  of 

which  he  was  the  speaker,  v.  14. 
Tribute,  not  ijaid  by  Dritain  for  some  time  after  the  invasion  of  Caesar,  1.  27. 
Trichhiopoly  defended  by  Mahomed  All,  v.  691 ;  the  siege  raised  by  the  Britlift, 

595. 
Triennial  bill  introduced  and  passed  by  both  Houses,  1693  ;  but  vetoed  by  the 

king  ;  becomes  law,  1094,  iv.  675,  BC>Z. 
Triple  Alliance,  the,  concluded,  .Jan.  4, 1717,  v.  393. 

TrogofT,  admiral,  oomniands  the  Toulon  lleet,  1793  ;  an  anti-revolntioniat,  vii.  If. 
Troppau,  Congress  of,  Oct.  20, 1820,  vili.  204. 

Trotter,  the  navy  paymaster  ;  his  evidence  ngainst  lord  Melville,  1h05,  rli.  200, 
Trumbull,  sir  William ;  ambassador  and  secretary  of  state  ;  first  encourager  of 

Pope's  poetical  talent*,  v.  296. 
TulliDanline,  marquis,  joins  the  Scotch  insurrection  of  1715,  ▼.  .368 ;  and  the  earl 

Marischal's  expedition,  1719, 402 ;  accompanies  Charles  Kdward  in  his  descent 

u))on  Scotland,  503 ;  raises  the  Pretender's  standanl,  Aug.  19,  1746,  fi06. 
Turin  invested  by  the  French,  1706 ;  prince  Eugene  compels  them  to  raise  the 

siege,  V.  133. 
Turner,  bishop  of  Ely,  enters  into  Jacobltical  intrigues,  !v.  631 ;  implicated  by 

Preston  in  his  plot,  533. 
Turner,  J.  W.  M. ;  cbaracter  of  his  principal  pictures,  vii.  646 ;  his  early  popo- 

larity,  5*7  :  style  of  his  early  water  colour  paintings,  548. 
Turnpikes,  laws  r<^lat1ng  to,  amended  and  consolidated,  in  consequence  of  the 

Kebecca  riots,  vili.  .'^55. 
T}'rawloy.  lord,  placed  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  give  eTldeneees 

the  Spanish  war,  v.  241. 
Tyroonnel :  hlu  schemes  in  favour  of  James  II.  It.  475 ;  puts  Ireland  into  a  state  cf 

defence,  475 ;  domineers  over  the  Irish  protestanta,  and  places  the  pow  eC 
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the  klnsdom  in  the  hands  of  the9«pUt8>  476 ;  anomM  the  Tic^roythlp  of  IrelAnd 
under  jAmes^  1691, 635. 

U. 

TJLFUfl,  lands  siven  by,  to  the  chapter  of  York,  with  a  horn  as  the  symbol  of  the 

title,  1.141. 
XJlm  capitulated  to  the  allies,  Sept.  .12, 1704,  t.  147  :  peace  of,  Jnly  3, 1620,  261 ; 
'    besieged  by  Kapoleoii ;  to  whom  it  is  surrendered  by  Mack,  Oct.  20, 1806,  vil. 

207. 
Union,  Anne  empowered  by  parliament  to  negotiate  for  a,  witli  Scotland,  1702, 

V.  114;  progress  of  the  negotiations  ;  debates  and  speeches;  national  feelings 

elicited,  I7t>-195 ;  the  act  of  union  received  the  royal  assent,  March  6,  1787, 196' 
Union  with  Ireland  proposed  in  George  lll/s  message  to  parliament,  Jan.  22, 

1799,  vli.  107  :  progress  of  Uie  bill  for ;  debates,  &c.,  11K,  126  :  completed  1800, 187. 
United  Irishmen,  the,  organized;  they  scheme  a  rebellion,  vii.  109, 110;  narrative 

of  the  rebellion.  111,  118. 
Uniyeisity  of  London  opened,  1828*  viil.  21 ;  debate  on  the  motion  for  granting  a 

charter  to  the :  the  motion  carried,  1836 ;  various  names  applied  to  the  insUta- 

tlon,  174. 
Utrecht,  commencement  ^f  negotiations  at,  1711,  v.  257  ;  union  of,  Jan.  22, 1670, 

261 ;  terms  of  the  peace  announced  to  parliament,  270 :  treaty  of,  signed  by 

Great  Britain,    France,  Savoy,  Portugal,  Prus-iia,  and  the   Sutcs-Gcneraf, 

April  11,  and  by  Si>aln,  July  1:5, 1713;  conditions  of  the  tP'atyjj261,  27.1. 
Uxbridge.  lord,  leads  the  English  cavalry  at  Quatre  Bras,  \ii.  396 ;  his  leg  shot 

off  at  Waterloo,  403. 

V. 

Tacctnatiok  discovered  by  £.  Jenner ;  the  great  good  that  has  resulted  from 
its  practice,  vii.  621. 

Vagrancy,  statute  to  repress,  in  1604,  li.  240 ;  atrocious  severity  of  one  in  1536, 
840 ;  renewed  statute  in  1647^  imposing  slavery  as  a  punishment,  488 ;  repealed, 
16#0,  S60 ;  statute  of  Elisabeth  against,  iii.  197  ;  Inefliciency  of  the  laws  s^ainat, 
IfiB ;  hardships  of  tlie  vagrancy  laws  on  the  poor,  vii.  441. 

Valen^ay,  treaty  of,  8  Dec.  1813,  vii.  643- 

Valencia  be-^ieged  by  Phillip,  v.  159 ;  stratagems  employed  by  Peterborough  in 
accomplisliing  its  relief,  169, 100. 

Valenciennes,  siege  of ;  and  capitulation  to  the  allies,  July  28, 1793,  vii.  13. 

Valmy.  battle  of.  Sept  20,  1792,  vi.  M9. 

Vanbrttgh,  sir  John,  commences  the  Bleidieim  palace,  1706,  v.  168 ;  begins  his 
practice  as  architect  in  his36th  year,  uiili  Castle  Howard,  341 ;  his  cniei  works : 
their  character  condemned  by  the  wiis  and  essayists,  but  properly  appreciated 
by  sir  J.  KeynoldH,  841. 

Vandannne,  general,  repulsed  by  Al>ercromby  in  Holland,  1799,  vii.  138 ;  defeated 
and  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  the  KaizbacJi,  lt(13,  348. 

Vaiiieveldes,  their  sen  (laintings ;  they  found  n  school  of  painting,  v.  349. 

Vane,  sir  Henry,  the  younger,  produces  the  papers  of  the  Privy  Council  to  ^rove 
the  guilt  of  Strafford,  iii.  Suk  i  chief  negotiator  with  Scotland  for  an  ulliauce 
with  the  parliament.  486 :  his  mo<litications  of  the  treaty  in  favour  of  loleratiun, 
486 ;  a  leading  Independent  statesman,  620 ;  wishes  10  keep  the  anny  intact, 
633;  one  of  the  chief  disputants  with  the  king  at  the  treaty  of  Kewpoit,  633; 
bears  testimony  to  the  talent  of  Charles.  570 ;  retires  into  the  country  after  the 
ejection  of  roeMibers  by  tlie  army,  till  niter  the  king's  execution,  677  ;  remarks 
ox  Mrs.  Hutchin.son  on  his  conduct  at  this  period,  677 ;  becomes  an  acti\e 
member  of  the  Council  of  State,  690 ;  President  of  the  Committee  for  the 
Kavy,  iv.  17  ;  conduct  of,  at  the  di-tsolution  of  the  Long  Parliament  by  Oliver 
Cromwell,  28 ;  publishes  a  pamphlet  describing  a  new  fonn  of  government.  81 ; 
Cromwell  In  vain  endeavours  to  persuatle  him  not  to  act  in  opposition  to  his 
coT3rnment ;  and  he  is  imprisoned,  82 ;  is  excepted  from  the  Act  of  Indemnity 
in  1660,  but  his  life  recommended  to  be  spared,  142 ;  is  tried  for  high  treason  in 
6(i2, 1.57  ;  able  defence  of,  and  the  king's  letter  recommending  him  to  be  put 
oat  of  the  way  ou  account,  of  it,  157  ;  his  t* xei*ution,  on  June  14,  1662, 168. 

Vansittart,  Nicholas,  as  British  envov  attempts,  to  avert  a  war  with  I>enmark, 
1801,  \ii.  167;  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  1812-1820.  652,  610;  unwilling  to 
believe  that  the  annexation  of  Saxony  to  Pruseiiahaa  been  consented  to  by 
Briti:th  ministers.  41 L 

Varangians,  the  Anglo-Saxons  driven  from  Engluid,  become  the  emperor's 
gnara  at  Constantinople,  i.  216 :  valour  displayed  by,  216. 

Vauxhall  gardens,  company  ana  amusement  of,  18th  century,  contrasted  with 
.tbo»eolBAitA]»gb..Yi-35«-4qq.     ... 

Vellore,  mutiny  at»  1806,  VU.  m,  228. 
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y«ii4tan«,  duke  of,  eommMKlf  the  French  anoy  In  the  Ketherlande,  17V7,  r.  199 ; 

mid  the  one  sent  agiiin«t  Brabaut,  1708,  2(M  :  bis  incredulity  r^ardiiig  Marl- 
borougb's  quick  inarch  of  July  11,  17u>;  he  10  defeateii  by  him  the  same  day, 
200;  commands  Philip  V/s  army  ;  defeats  Stanhope  ami  Staremberg.  240. 

Veneii,  inhabit-uuis  of  Brittany,  character  of,  i.  14  ;  intimate  relations  of.  with 
England,  14  ;  resistance  olTorcd  by,  to  Csesar,  14 ;  assistance  afforded  to,  by  the 
Britons,  14;  conquest  of,  by  Caf^sar,  15. 

Tenice  entered  by  the  French,  May  IG,  1797,  rii.  86 ;  cesslou  of,  to  Austria,  1797t 
90,91. 

Vouloo  carried  by  storm  by  the  English,  Sept.  1^,  1702,  v.  115. 

Venner,  Thomas,  futile  attempt  at  insurrection  of,  in  1657,  In  favor  of  the  Fifth 
Monarchy,  Iv.  92. 

Verduji  capitulated  to  Uie  PrusMaiis,  Sept.  2,  J792,  vi.  549. 

Vurgennes,  count  de,  French  minister  for  forei;^i  alTaii-s ;  his  interview  with 
Franklin  and  I^e,  1776,  vi.  VXi;  with  Steuben.  1777,  198;  and  with  Mr.  Oswald, 
Shelbui-n's  agent,  17S2.  279 ;  offended  at  the  United  States  signing  a  peace  with- 
out obtaining  tlic  consent  of  Froiice,  2^8,  289. 

Vcrgniaud,  Hn  eloquent  Girondin,  vi.  517  ;  obtains  a  draft  of  a  decree  for  forming 
the  nailoiial  contention,  540 ;  his  war  cry  againit;  the  Prussians.  1792,  542 ;  pro- 
poses to  obtain  the  people's  Judgment  on  the  sentence  passed  against  Loiuf 
XVI. ;  votes  the  king's  death,  660  ;  an  president  of  tHe  convention  declares  thb 
sentence  of  death  agaiuHt  Iy>uis,  569 ;  interferes  in  behalf  of  Mr9.£lUott,  ou  her 
being  arrcfttoil,  179.1.  .'»8M ;  executed.  Oct.  31,  J793.  vii.  26,  27. 

A'ernon,  Edwad.  vice-ndmiral ;  take^  Porto  Bello ;  despatched  a^inst  the 
Spanish-AnioricAu  po^'-esi'Iotis ;  advisf^s  the  capture  of  Carthagena,  v.  476; 
renders  no  nxnistancc  to  general  Wentworth,  478  ;  lx>asts  of  haviiig  destroyed 
all  Uie  enemicH*  cjuitles,  478. 

Verona,  congress  of.  Aug.  25,  1822,  viii.  204. 

Yerrio,  employment  of,  to  onmuient  >VludBor  Castle,  iv.  263  ;  his  ceiliug  paint- 
ings, V.  .^'«.  348. 

Verulam,  attacked  and  tlestroyed  by  Boadicen,  a.d.  61, 1.  35. 

Vespasian,  conauests  of.  in  Uritain^  i.  30;  triumph  bestowed  on,  30. 

Victor,  nnii'slial,  with  M.ic^loiiuld,  fief  cat  e<i  by  Suwarroflf  at  'Prebbia,  1799,  rii. 
131;  defeated  by  Melas,  1800,  140;  retreats  from  Talavera  to  Torrijos ;  joined 
by  Sebfi8ti.ini  and  king  Joseph,  1800.  21>7. 

Victor  Amadens  II.  of  Savoy  ioins  the  confederacy  against  France  ;  his  war  wifch 
the  French,  iv.  520;  his  despair  at  the  devaHtation  of  his  country  by  the 
Frendi :  Schomberg  sent  to  cheer  hint,  ^'U  ;  defeated!  at  Mai-siglia,  583  ;  makes 
peace  with  France,  v.  35  ;  thus  losing  his  chunce  to  the  English  crown  ;  marries 
Ani>e  Marie  of  Orleans,  a  dc84>endant  of  Charles  I.  of  Englaiul,  91  ;  Anne  re- 
quests subHidies  for  him,  123  ;  bc6icge<l  in  Turin  by  the  French,  1706.  163 ;  joins 
the  allies  in  n  carapnign  a^^ainst  Fi-ance,  1707 ;  iiiefTectimlly  bombards  Touleu, 
2fK) ;  Higns  the  treaty  of  rtre<'lit ;  >icily.  and  a  claim  to  the  B(>aiilah  sacceeaiou, 
yielding  to,  273  ;  roiizned  as  king  of  Sardinia,  1720-17.10.  vi.  600. 

A'ictoria,  queen,  dauplilcr  of  lh«»  duke  and  dt^chess  of  Kent,  born  Mav  24,  1819, 
viii.  201;  shosncceodH  to  the  Jhrono  on  tJie  deatli  of  her  uncle,  William  I V-, 
June  21),  l>s37  ;  ho;-  d  Mneanonr  and  appcai'ance  at  the  audienco  with  the  privy 
council,  201 .  202 ;  meets  her  parliament ;  enthusiastically  received  ;  her  speech ; 
general  feeling  of  loyalty  towards,  and  attochnwnt  to  *;  o}>onsher  new  parlia- 
ment, 2.H1  ;  speech,  2r^2;'her  coronation.  237,  23H ;  opens  )»arlianieiit,  1839; 
speech,  241 ;  refu:*es  to  acemle  to  tfiv  U.  Peel's  request  to  dismiss  her  ladies  of 
(he  bedchamber,  2-'0 ;  approbation  of  h^r  conduct  manifested  by  some,  351, 
252;  and  aa|>en»ion«»  thrown  on  her  Iwhaviour  by  othors,  251,  262;  marries 
prlrce  Albert,  2r)7;  her  life  attempted  by  Oxford,  260 ;  spoech  on  prorognlng 
parliament,  261  ;  s]>eech  on  opening  pa'lianient  by  commi««lon,  274;  her  ai«tiwer 
to  the  amendment  of  the  aldrej»s.  1:70;  birth  of  her  first  child  ;  and  of  the 
prince  of  Wales  ;  soeech  on  opoiiing  the  parllanicntarv  session,  1842,  3fB  ;  two 
attempts  on  her  life  by  Francis  and  Bean  ;  bill  passe<t  lor  Ivetter  protecting  her 

ijerson  ;  speech  on  proroguing  )>Qrliament,  343 ;  ppeech.  1844,  .162  ;  A'isitcd  by 
joui»  PhilipiHi,  ;;76  :  npcvich,  1845,  378  :  with  prince  Albert  visits  Germany ,  385'; 

offers  the  prendership  to  lord  J.  UuksoU,  300,  391  ;  her  parting  interview  with 

sir  Pevi,  391  ;  speech,  1846;  392;  prorogues  parliament;  speech,  414;  epeech, 

ItH :»,  427,  428. 
Vienna  entered  by  the  Frenoh.  \f^\  vii.  212,  213;  and  May,  1809,  288. 
Vienna,  congress  of ,  1815.  vii  410-4U<. 
Vienna,  treatv  of,  April  30, 17_5,  v.  L'65  ;  the  treaty  of  alliance  of.  March  16, 1731, 

265  ;  432  ;  poac^of,  Nov.  18,  1738,  452,  502  ;  peace  of.  Oct.  14,  1809,  vii.  291,  292.  642; 

treaty  of,  March  2.'<,  1815  ;  federative  constitution  signed  at,  June,  lbl6;  oon- 

fenthm  entered  Into  at,  Aug.  1815,  viii.  204. 
Viiladaria,  marquis  of,  captaiu-geueral  of  AodalMU ;  oppoM»  sir  Gaorga  fiooke 
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uid  dalce  of  Ormond,  1702,  r.  IIG:  sent  to  recapture  Qlbniltar,  meets  frith  no 
Huccesd,  and  is  superseded  by  De  Potiiia,  1&3. 

VHUrs,  loarshal,  concUules  a  ne^^oliatioii  mth  Caralier,  the  leader  of  the  Caiiil- 
aanls,  or  revolted  ProlestJiiits  of  the  CevenncH,  ITO-l,  v.  li'i;  unites  Ills  aimy 
with  Sl{ir«ln"«,  17(i5,  h'A ;  opposes  bimbelf  l»etweeii  the  allies  and  France,  ]T09; 
follows  ihem  after  the  siege  of  Touniay  ;  encamps  at  AJalplaqnet.  213:  de- 
feated by  Marlborough  at  that  pluce,  2)3  \  coiustracts  a  serleis  of  lortitlod  iitu^, 
which  are  forced  by  Marlborough,  ini,  iiotwilhwtnidlnf?  the  Mii>eriority  of  his 
French  nnuy,  'Zol  ;  opiK^ses  tho  allied  army,  1712;  coireHpondi*  sccrtCly  with 
Ormond,  tW7  ;  d'jfea'j*  prince  Eugenv!  at  Denal'i,  .Jul;j'2l,  2t8. 

Villinpuve,  admiral  of  the  Toulon  licet ;  cha-ed  by  >»cls<'ii  to  the  West  Indies, 
and  b-ick  to  Europe,  vii.  201 ;  whcrj  lie  enpa^***  with  sir  K.  I'alder.  «hily  22, 
IWW,  201;  ordiretl  by  Napoleon  to  enter  the  Mo^liierrancan  and  proieed  10 
Toulon  ;  in  execntlng  which  lio  is  defeated  by  Nelson  at  'lYiifnlgar,  204),  210. 

Vlllcrot  supcuetls  Luxeniburz  as  j»ener!il  of  the  French  aiir.y,  v.  15.  16;  takes 
Dlxniuyde  and  T>eynse,  anifntiacKS  William  lM«forc  Nainur,  16:  relives,  16;  at- 
tacks prince  Eugene,  b  it  i«j  lepiil-sed,  17W,  IM  ;  aj)iMnnte(l  u»  coniuiand  a  de- 
tachment of  the  i'Voich  anny  in  the  campaign  or  1704,  iy2 ;  orden-d  to  follow 
Marlborough,  who  civcs  hiih  ihu  hlip  near  the  MftM'lle,  KKJ,  I'.'A  ;  threatens 
Miirllxirongh  before  Landau,  147  ;  takes  Huy  and  invest-*  Liege,  1705,  Ki") ;  re- 
treats before  Marlboroujih  wllhiu  the  French  lines,  Ib*"^ ;  ^larlborough  follous 
nnd  forces  the  line> ;  Villeroy  then  retreats  beyond  the  l>ylc,  167:  his  posi- 
tion, May  2n,  17tMj.  172;  defeated  by  Marlborough  at  the  battle  of  KamilUefl, 
173:  retreats  to  Lonvain,  171. 

Vliniero,  battle  of,  Aug.  21,  1H08,  vll.  273. 

Tinetrar  Hill,  battle  of,  near  Enniscorthy,  1798.  Til.  113. 

Virginia,  lirst  attempts  to  foniul  a  colony  in,  ill.  141 ;  founding  of  the  colony  of, 
undi'r  James  Smith,  In  lOiiO,  27.%;  sufteriiigs;  of  the  first  coloiiifits,  aud  subse- 
quent progre>s>  of  the  <olony,  277,  279. 
'Vittoii.i,  battl  •  of,  June  21,  ISl:?,  vii.  ,-546. 

Volunteors  ;  eirl  of  Shelbunie's  circular  proposing  the  rai.«ing  of,  17W,  vi.  271 ; 
spontaneously  raised  by  th^  irinh,  1779, 273  ;  strength  of,  in  Ireland,  17^'2.  27.*^ ; 
formation  of  corps  of,  encouraged  by  goveminejit,  170i,  vii.  .*%»;  iniperfcctly 
aided  by  th?  government.  17?':',  106  ;  rapidctirolmcnt  of.  In  July  and  August, 
IJ^OR,  1J<6 ;  total  number  in  Novonibev.  1R7  ;  Pitt  and  the  volnnieers  at  Walmer. 
387  ;  general  orEanl7.atiou  of,  thioughout  England  and  Scotlantl ;  reviewed  by 
the  king  at  Hyde  Park  and  elsewhere,  18«.  iHO ;  debate  on  the  volunteer  sys- 
tem ;  itls  supported  by  Pitt,  1S9,  190  ;  feebly  aided  by  ilie  ministers,  189;  ab- 
stra':t  of  a  list  of  yeomanry  and  %olnnteer  corps,  I>ec.  1W13, 19n. 

Vyvyan.  sir  Ulchard.  moves  for  the  rejection  of  the  Keform  bill,  1831,  vUl.  77; 
speech  of,  on  the  Municipal  Reform  biU,  1S35,  Itj'i. 

W. 

Wade,  general,  carries  off  Gyllcnbcrg's  papcra,  v.  394 ;  quells  a  riot  at  Glasgow, 
1723.  42:J;  evidence  of,  on  the  Porteous  liot^,  17n»»,  409;  sends  tiotips  under 
Oglethorpe  to  pursue  the  rebels  of  1745,541,542;  ordered  to  return  to  New- 
castle. 514. 

Wages  of  labourers  in  12SR,  1.  433  ;  of  artificers,  452 ;  statutes  for  the  regulation 
of  the  scale  of ,  for  labourers,  5-3 ;  statutes  for  the  regulation  of,  ami  for  the 
hours  of  labour,  in  1195,  ii.  '<2,  k1;  truck  forbidden,  S3 ;  new*  statute  for  the 
'  regulation  of,  in  110.').  210;  found  inelTectual,  and  repealed  in  1496,240;  new 
statute  for  the  regulation  of,  In  1.515.  490  ;  the  legislature  declare  in  iriC'Mhat 
the  statutes  cannot  be  enforced  o:i  account  of  the  high  price  of  provisions,  iii. 
204 ;  income  and  wage-*  of  various  classes  in  the  time  of  queen  Anne,  iv.  440, 
44t;  of  the  outdoor  ajjricultural  labourer,  441 ;  combinations  of  labourers  to 
demand  a  rise  In,  In  Edward  lll.'s  reign,  v.  574,  575 ;  the  relation  between  loaa- 
ter  and  man  In  the  que-<tion  of,  575,  576. 

Wogram.  battle  of,  July  5,  1S09,  vli.  290. 

Waxefleid,  battle  of,  defeat  of  the  Yorkists,  aud  death  of  the  duke  of  Toric,  Dec. 
31,1460.11.119. 

Walcheren,  narrative  of  the  expedition  against,  1809,  vii.  291-297. 

Waldeck,  priuce  of.  conduct  of,  at  the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  1745,  v.  49C. 

"Waldegrave,  lord,  character  of  George  Ill.iu*  pourtrayea  by,  vi.  61. 

Waldegravc,  lartv,  m.irries  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  vi.  150;  letter  of,  to  her 
father,  sir  E,  Wali»ole,  on  her  position  a.**  duchess  of  Gloucester,  151, 152. 

"Wale,  a  sign  painter  ;  his  portrait  of  Shakspere,  vi.  369. 

"WaTes,  rtate  of,  as  described  tiy  Giraldus  in  1188,  i  :W7,  .^08;  Uownllyn,  prince  of, 
is  summoned  to  do  homage  to  Edward  1.,  aiul  refu.«es,  426  :  is  attacked  by  Ed- 
ward and  forced  to  submit,  in  1277. 4^25 ;  his  attendants  in  Ix>ndon  dislike  th^r 
food  and  their  trefttmont  there;  4i6;  renewed  revolt  Ct,  in  <t282, 130;  is  ilash, 
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aiul  liJs  brother  executed.  431,  432  ;  prince  Edward,  bom  at  Caemarron,  April 

25,  \2M,  crrattNl  prin<-e  of  \V;i1('«,  4.'t2  ;  Biatute  pa»«ed  for  the  settlement  of,  by 
Kdwunl  1.,  4.>J  ;  iii-urrcttiou  in  1287  Buppri-ssod,  45<J ;  aiiotlier  inBuiTectinn  in 
12!>5  milxlinnl,  403  ;  popularity  of  Kichard  II.  in,  GTiO  ;  revolt  of,  against  Henry 
IV.  under  Owen  oi«,'ii«lowi;r,  rioo,  501  ;  severe  uteaDuree  taken  for  the  repression 
ot,  5:l' :  Jlcniy  IV.  and  hits  army  repulsed,  in  1402,  5^;  successful  resistance 
of,  durinjf  tlio  life  of  (ilcndowof,  (M»l,  W)2. 

"W'alkor,  .Andrew,  weeds  the  Devil's  Acre;  founder  of  the  Loudon  ragged 
Rrhools,  viii.  224. 

W'alk'T,  (ioor;,'o,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  one  of  the  principal  defenders  of  I>on. 
doihhrry.  iv.  477;  .'vp;'oinltMl,  with  Baker,  to  surcee«l  Lundy  as  governor  of 
Ixtndontlurry,  during  the  biege,  479;  si  in  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyue,  July  1, 
i«;:n,  r>i2. 

W'.ilkor,  flanios,  Vauxhall  bridge  designed  and  exe<'uted  by,  ill,  539. 

Wallace,  William,  luads  a  revolt  in  Scotland  in  12'.»7,  against  Kdward  I.,  i.  466  ; 
defeats  the  IhiL'lish  at  Stirling,  4(>G  ;  cr«'at<'d  guaulian  of  t!ie  kingdom,  467  ;  is 
dtfealed  at  Falkirk,  4G;^ ;  continued  warfare  of,  46H ;  is  betrayed,  ana  taken 
prisoner.  471  ;  is  takeu  to  London,  where  he  arrives  Aug.  22,  lkt5,  171 ;  is  ex- 
ecutud,  471. 

"Waller,  Kdmund,  the  royali.«*t  plot  of,  discovered,  ill.  472  ;  sayes  liifl  life  by  brib* 
ijig  the  Ilous;  of  Commont*.  472- 

Waller,  sir  William,  Buocen^ful  against  the  rovallets,  iii.  471  ;  defeated  at  Lans- 
down,  47G  ;  blockades  Oxfoid.  in  company  with  Ksjsex,  403  ;  jealousies  between 
him  and  Khscx.  4i>  5 ;  j>ur8uc»  tlie  king  into  Woreestcrshire,  and  is^  defeated  by 
him,  4:<» ;  called  out  for  the  tlefence  of  Loudon,  4fK». 

"Walloon  weaver.-,  iutrrxluetion  of,  into  England  by  tlie  protector  Somerset,  ii. 
5!*0  ;  driven  from  England  by  Marv,  ."ifiO, 

"VValmoilen,  count,  commands  the  Luglith  army  in  Hanover,  1794,  vli.  &);  de- 
feated bv  I'ieliegrn.  50. 

"Walpole,  kobert.  Hue«eed.<i  St,  John  as  Becretar>'  at  war,  1708,  v.  2W ;  his  arfm- 
inent  in  ai>|)lying  the  principle  of  rceijitanee  to  the  general  doctrine  of  the  sub- 
jects' ob<Mlieiue,  221  ;  ho  is  eleoK-d  ft  n»end»er  of  queen  Anne's  third  parlia- 
ment, which  met  Nov.  i.'i,  1710,  23<J;  defends  Steele  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
276  ;  his  contempt  for  literature.  2iH  ;  condemns  Vanbrugh's  architecture,  341 ; 
Impeach'-s  Bolingbroke  of  high  treason,  June  0,  1715,  3G4  ;  moves  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House  to  prevent  the  app>'al  for  mercy  towards  the  rebelloni*, 
3«2  ;  cliaractcr  of  his  ministerial  government,  3rH) ;  resiurns  the  chaiicellorship 
of  exchequer,  3m ;  op^»ose8  an  address  of  thanks,  1718,  4'Mi ;  opposed  the  Peer- 
age bill,  171f>,  404  ;  his  prmlenoe  during  the  S*)Uih  Sea  scheme, 4(W  ;  called  upon 
to  retrieve  the  national  <Tedit.  411  ;  again  l>ecom(a  cliauoellorof  the  exchequer, 
1721.  415  ;  cancels  Wood's  ]>atent  for  a  copper  coina.je.  422  :  his  inter\iew  with 
George  II.  announcing  (ieorge  I.'s  death,  420;  prepares  tne  roval  si>eech  for 
sir  S.  Coiupton,  the  miuistcr  elect  ;  is  conlirmcd  in  i>ower  by  bribing  the  king, 
430  ;  quarrels  with  Townshend  ;  b  'comr's  supreme  in  the  administration,  434  ; 
successfully  repulses  the  attempts  of  the  Dissenters,  to  obtain  a  repeal  of  tb« 
Corporallon  a  )d  Test  Acts,  4.'i.'»,  430  ;  revives  the  salt  duty,  17.T2,  442  ;  his  ware- 
housing system  for  the  prevention  of  smugt^ling  ;  his  excise  s<*heme,  443,  444  ; 
narrowly  escapes  being  mobb.^d,  444;  ib-bate  ni)on  the  excise  8<lienic ;  it  fails 
in  pa.ssing,  415,  44(5 ;  maintains  the  policy  of  neutrality  in  the  wars  of  1734,  447  ; 
ndvanta^jes  obtained  therebv,  447;  hi-»  character  as  given  by  WyndLam,  448, 
410;  his  character  of  Bolingbroke,  450,  451  ;  attends  the  queen  during  ber  last 
illness.  4G1  ;  fears  the  loss  (tf  power  in  consequence  of  her  deatli,  4W;  not  a 
patron  of  letters,  4C<> ;  proposes  to  enlarge  the  lord  chamberlain*s  |>ower3  in 
reference  to  plays.  4G6  ;  brink's  forward  his  bill  for  licensing  plays,  4^7;  driven 
into  a  war  with  Spain  ;  persists  in  keeping  olVice,  400  ;  reproves  sir  W.  Wynd- 
ham,  474  ;  his  struggle  to  r  'tain  i)ower  ;  he  is  d  jserted  by  the  Duke  of  Argyle, 
whom  he  dismisses  from  all  his  employments,  475  ;  recanled  with  Jealousy  by 
the  duke  of  Newca-itle,  475  ;  endeavours  to  prevent  the  war  with  Spain,  4S0  ; 
Mr.  Saudys  |>ersuades  the  kiug  t<)  remove  him  fiom  office  ;  Walpole's  defence, 
481  ;  tlie  motion  is  negatived  ;  his  unpopularity  increases;  he  resigna.  Feb.  1, 
1712;  created  eail  of  Orford.  483 ;  a  parliamentary  inquiry  is  made  into  his 
admiuistr.ition  ;  he  i>as.ses  through  tne  ordeal,  483;  he  is  carried  about  in 
eni;/y  by  tlie  mob,  IS.S  ;  anecdote  of.  488  ;  died  March,  1745,  4M. 

"Wahheof,  earl,  submits  to  William  the  Conqueror,  i.  214  ;  joins  Canute  and  Ed- 
gar Atheliug  on  their  invasion  in  1070,219;  refuses  to  take  an  active  part  in 
the  eouHpiraey  against  William  in  1073,  220  ;  is  betrayed  by  his  wife  (daughter 
of  Williaui  the  Conqueror),  and  executed,  22J. 

"Walton,  captain,  his  conduct  in  the  battle  with  the  Spanish  fleet,  1718,  and  modal 
despatch  to  his  adnural,  v.  400. 

W^an.Hdyke,  notice  of,  i.  23- 

Wantage,  descri^Uou  of  Alfred's  home  at»  i.  102, 103. 
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Wsrbeek,  Parkin,  lands  in  Ireland  in  1492,  and  announces  himself  as  second  son 
of  Edward  IV.,  11.  203  ;  claims  aiid  receives  the  protecliou  of  the  duchess  of 
Burgundy,  203  :  doubtful  ex  parte  accounts  of.  and  pretended  confession,  204,* 
letter  of,  to  Isabella  of  Spain,  206 ;  attempts  a  landinR  at  I>eal,and  U  repulsed, 

209  ;  is  expelled  from  Burgundy,  and  linos  reCuge  with  James  IV.  of  Scotland, 

210  ;  mariies  Catherine  Gordon,  211 ;  his  position  in  Scotland  in  1496  descrlbett 
by  one  of  the  spies  of  Henry  VII.,  213 ;  difilcultles  of  supposing  hlin  an  Impos- 
tor, 213 ;  invades  England,  supported  by  James  IV.,  but  is  compelled  to  re- 
treat, 215 ;  nnpopulanty  of,  occasioned  oy  the  foreign  assistance,  215 ;  leaves 
8coUsmd,  and  lands  in  Cornwall,  216 ;  attacks  Elxeter,  but  is  repulsed.  216 ;  is 
deserted  by  his  forces,  and  files  to  sanctuaiy  at  Beaulieu  Abbey,  where  he  is 
taken  prisoner,  216, 217 ;  attempts  to  escape,  Is  retaken,  and  imprisoned  lit  the 
Tower,  217  ;  exhibited  to  the  public,  and  reads  his  confession,  219 ;  is  executed 
at  Tvbum,  Nov.  23, 1499^  220. 

War-chariots,  SouUiey's  notice  of,  i.  23  ;  Caesar's  description  of,  24. 

Ward,  James,  an  aidmal  painter,  vii.  648. 

Ward.  M.  P.  for  St.  Albaji's;  his  Uitended  Irish  church  motions,  vlil.  160. 

Wardle,  colonel,  causes  an  inquiry  to  be  made  into  the  duke  of  York's  conduot 
as  oommajider-in-chief,  1809,  vii.  281. 

Warner,  Ber.  Dr.,  manners  of ;  as  evidence  of  those  Of  the  clergy  of  his  day,  vi. 
413. 

Warren,  sir^^i^^fomroands  the  squadron  sent  against  Qniberon,  1796,  vii.  67; 
engages  tlMj^lBl  off  Ireland,  Oct.  1793.  117. 

Warsaw,  aitti^^B  Mar.  31, 1683,  v.  263  ;  treaty  of,  Feb.  21.  1768,  vi.  601 ;  de- 
fv'nded.by  KM^ko,  1794,  vii.  51 ;  entered  by  the  French,  1807.  200. 

Warwick^,  NevlITeTearl  of,  supports  tlie  claims  of  Hlchard  duko  of  York,  11.  110 ; 
important  assistance  of,  at  the  tir»t  battle  of  St  Alban's.  112;  returns  from 
Cauda  to  attend  an  att  nnpted  reconciliation  of  the  York  and  Lancastrian  fac- 
tions, 116 ;  attempt  on  his  life  and  his  escape  to  Calais,  IIG  ;  is  declared  a 
traitor  by  the  parliament  at  Coventry,  116 ;  lands  in  Kent,  enters  London,, 
wins  the  battle  of  Northampton,  and  takes  Henry  prisoner,  in  1460, 117 :  de- 
feated by  queen  Margaret  at  the  second  battle  of  St.  Alban's  in  1461, 120 ;  joins 
Edward,  duke  of  York,  and  enters  Ijondon,  120 ;  marches  with  Edward  to  the 
North,  and  wins  the  battle  of  Towton.  122;  tlic  representative  of  popular  opin- 
ion, 125 ;  becomes  es.  ranged  from  Ldward,  1.%;  wealth  and  power  of,  134; 
Joins  with  Clarence  in  an  att-empt  to  dethrone  Eilwant,  who  is  taken  prisoner, 
»ut  e.Hcapos,  1.35 ;  is  defeated  bv  Edward  at  Stamford,  135 ;  is  reconciled  to 
queen  Margaret.  136 ;  invades  ]s«ngland,  and  restores  Henry  without  a  battle, 
137  ;  is  slain  at  the  battle  of  Barnet,  April  14, 1471, 142. 

Warwick.  Dudley,  earl  of  1  nearly  macle  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Pinkie,  11.  626 ; 
1.-4  sent  to  subdue  the  Norfolk  rebels  under  Ket,  64s ;  defeats  them  at  Dussin- 
dale,  549;  recommends  clemency,  550 ;  acquires  i>o1itical  power,  551 ;  heads  the 
confederacy  of  nobles  against  Sk)merset,  553 ;  obtains  possession  of  the  Tower, 
654 :  is  }oined  by  lord  Russell  and  the  army,  556 ;  is  created  duke  of  Northum- 
berland, 567  ;  becomes  the  actual  governor  of  the  king,  570 :  marries  his  son  to 
the  lady  Jane  Qrey,  571 ;  causes  lady  Jane  to  be  nroclaimed  queen,  June  10, 
1653, 575 ;  leaves  London  to  oppose  the  advance  of  Mary,  577 :  is  arrested,  rJO ; 
tried  for  treason,  convicted,  and  executed,  680 ;  apostatises  before  his  death, 
681. 

Washington,  Qeorge,  bom  1732,  v.  596  ;  his  early  career ;  becomes  adjutant- 
general  :  nnsucccsBfuUy  defends  the  British  posts  on  the  Ohio ;  serves  under 
Eaneral  Braddook,  1765,  598,  590  ;  his  opinion  of  American  affairs,  1774,  vi.  161 ; 
is  views  of  civil  war.  171 ;  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  Uiuted  States 
army,  1775, 176 ;  his  character ,  refuses  all  pay  but  the  discharge  of  exoenses, 
176;  composition  of  his  army  :  arrives  at  Boston,  July  176;  blockaaes  the 
town,  179 ;  his  impatience ;  makes  preparations  for  an  atlack,  183 :  the  British 
evacuate  the  pliice,  Mar.  17, 1776, 183 ;  refuses  Howe's  letter  to  him,  177C,  189, 
190 ;  retreats  before  Contwallis ;  crosses  the  Delaware  and  destroys  the  boats, 
thu.4  hindering  his  pursuer's  passage ;  surprises  tlie  Hessians  at  Trenton  ;  re- 
treats to  Princotown,  191 ;  there  defeats  a  body  of  British  troops ;  his  high 
military  qualities  displayed  in  the  canipMlgn,  192  ;  perplexed  at  Howe's  con- 
duct ;  marches  to  oppose  him  at  Philadelphia,  199 ;  goes  into  winter  <  uarters  at 
Valley  Forge ;  sufferings  of  his  army  from  want  of  food  and  clothing,  204 ; 
augurs  new  dilHcnlties  and  greater  struggles,  220 ;  remonstrates  against  Com- 
wallis's  proceedintrs,  23r» ;  receives  a  commission  of  lieutenantrgeneral  in  the 
French  service.  1780,  236 ;  Clinton  demands  Andre's  release  from,  238 ;  con  Arms 
the  sentence  passed  upon  Andr^by  a  ccmrt  martial ;  defence  of  his  conduct  fox 
fo  doing.  238:  his  dimcnldes  in  sustaining  his  army,  246;  anxiety  for  the 
arrival  of  DeGrasse's  fleet ;  on  hearing  that  it  had  gone  to  \)ie  Chesapeake  he 
changes  his  plan  of  opemtions  and  also  marches  thither ;  his  able  management 
Of  the  iBArGhySSO,  851 ;  siege,  262;  and  capitulation  of  Comwallis,  ^;  b» 
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qneat^  liis  swords  to  his  Bon<«,  2^4;  bids  farewell  to  his  army,  294,  290;  and 

retires  Into  jirivate  life  ;  rehi^iied  hict  coroiulB0ion,  Dec.   20,  1782,  2{M,  22i5  ; 

retires  from  the  presidency  ol  the  United  States  Dec.  1796;  alamied  at  tbo 

party  spirit  rising  in  the  btates,  vli.  70,  71 ;  president  of  the  Uuiied  States,  ITdd- 

17I»7,*vll.  tKM. 
Washinj^ton,  British  attack  on,  Aug.  1814.  vii  377,  378. 
Waterford  capitulates  to  William  111..  July  21,  itaK),  iv.  618. 
Watcr.oo,  baule  of,  »hin6  18,  1»1.>,  vii.  31)0-404. 
'Watson,  a^hniral,  co-operates  with  L'li\e  iu  destroying  the  pirates  of  Gheriah, 

and  in  the  re-capture  of  Calcutta,  1757,  vl.  'M\  refuses  to  sign  Clive's  fsJfi« 

treaty,  29. 
WatHoii,  bi^liop,  opposes  a  free  trade  between  England  and  France,  fearing  tlie 

latter  s  p'e-t*mintMii.'c  in  a  oonimercial  contest,  vi.  308. 
W'^at.son.  RtMi..  a  Spa-tields  niceiiM>/  leader,  vii.  452  ;  addresses  t^e  meeting,  453  ; 

tried  for  hi^li  trejison  ;  found  not  guilty,  45o.  *• 

Watson,  jun.,  a  Spa-lield  nieeiiu^r  leader,  vii.  45*2  ;  impels  the  mob  to  riot;  hla 

prominent  part  in  the  riot ;  taken,  4.>l ;  estapeH.  -ifA. 
Watt.  James,  hin  career  as  philod^ophieal  iuHtrument  maker  at  Glasgow,  vl.  3.^, 

300;  turns  his  atteniiou  to   tlin   improvement  of  tlie  steam  eitgiiie,  360,  361  ; 

{gradual  maturing  of  his  tliou^ltts  and  linul  FUi-ci-SH,  ftiay,  1T€>^.  ;tU;  coiniecta 
iiin»elf  first  with  Dr.  iJojbutk,  .iOl  ;  but  ^ul  sequenlly  with  Boullon,  361  ;  the 
two  i>ecome  the  proprietois  of  the  Soho  works.  362 ;  vatit  iutlnpirCO  4»f  his  iuven- 
lion  on  the  atlain*  of  the  world.  3  L',;i63.  ^fiT  ■  '1     J. 

Weaver,  des(;rlption  of  the  laiK)uiH  of  a,  iv.  387  ;  double  qKupttfckoiil  of  farmtt* 
and,  in  I^uuo  ishi re  and  Ireland,  vi.  34rt.  ^n; 

"Wehb,  general,  present  at  Blenheim,  1704,  v.  146;  conducts  a  conxoyto  Lille; 
atta<'ke«i  by  a  lart^e  French  force  ;  hutceeds  in  defeaiing  them, ami  anive:<  be- 
fore Lille  with  hi8  army  :  hi  •  HucceKs  the  main  iaui<e  of  the  surrender  of  Lille; 
receives  the  thanks  of  p.irli;tment ;  meanness  of  Marlborouj^h  towards,  causes 
him  to  leave  tliearnv,  ITtH,  2».,  210. 

"Webb,  .Fohn,  inspector  of  hospitals  ;  his  report  on  the  uiihealthinem  of  Zealand, 
vii.  2%. 

Wedgw  ood,  Josi)tli,  improves  the  manufacture  of  earthen  and  china-ware,  tL 
.■I5<i-X»7. 

"Wellesley,  marquesa  of,  his  speecli  on  the  Frencb  revolution,  vii.  31  ;  despairs  of 
British  Huc«-ess  in  Holland,  l.yt,  48  ;  fears  a  French  iiivusion  of  li«iHJ  d.  17J6, 
71  ;  succecib*  lord  Tei mmouth  as  governor-gene- al  of  India,  1T!8,  I18  ;  neso- 
tiates  with  Tippoo  Sahib,  IJ'.i ;  nttacked  in  parliament,  217.21»< ;  127  ;  adopis  ine 
subsidiary  HVH  em  policy,  218  ;  resigns  the  government  cf  li  dia,  Jily,  l**«f,226; 
secretary' for  fon^igu  aliaii-B,  liM»0,  .mJ;  resigns  (he  hcals,  Feb.  10,  1812,  319  ;  a|>- 

W[x>inted  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland.  616  ;  lord  Heward,  Aiii.  t7. 
ellington,  duke  of,  Arthur  Weile^ey.  condemns  Ainssiua's  cordvct  In  his 
retreat  of  1811  as  barbarous,  v.  I'M  ;  (oionel  ;  atsists  his  l-iotLer  loid  ]\.oini)ig- 
ton  in  governing  liulia,  vii.  121)  ;  appointed  to  the  lomniand  of  the  Ki».em  of 
the  Decmm's  army,  17119;  his  wonder  at  the  si^e  of  the  ainiy,  lii*;  con^iiaiulates 
his  brother  on  the  8uece8i  of  the  British  ai'ms  in  Ji  dia,  130;  reiiuns  to  Kng- 
land,  Sept.  180.5,217;  rein-states  the  I'eishwa  iJi  his  capital  of  Poonah, 21 U ;  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  i7,0<H)  men,  Juno  2(3lh,  1803;  his  letter  to  Sciikdia, 
220;  cro.ssefi  the  (Jodavery,  221  ;  how  he  formed  Lis  plan  of  the  battle  of  AMiye, 
222  ;  the  battle,  Scpi.  23,  221,  220  ;  battle  of  Argaum,  Kov.  i.9  ;  obtains  pot-t-es- 
sionof  Fort  (iawilghur,  Dec.  15,  thus  ending  the  AJahratta  war,  2*6;  leceives 
the  order  of  the  Bath  ;  leturns  to  Englajul ;  account  of  the  famine  in  India 
by,  228 ;  principal  secretary  in  Ireland,  1807,  2'9  ;  his  advice  on  the  Buenos 
Ayres  affair.^,  256  :  commands  the  reserve  forces  in  the  Cofeiihageu  expedition, 
1807,200;  SHnt  with  troops  to  Portugal  ;  sails  from  Cork,  July  12,  1H8,  170, 
271  ;  plivced  under  Dalryraple  and  Burraid,  271  ;  lands  .at  Figviera,  Aug.  1 ; 
defeats  the  Fiench  at  Rolica.  Aug.  17,  273  ;  gains  the  victory  at  Viniiero,  Aug. 
21,  273  :  his  future  aittions  clogged  by  Burrard's  command,  274,  275;  convention 
of  Cintra;  recalled  ho:ue  ;  examined  before  a  <ourt,  276  ;  opinion  of,  on  Mrs. 
Clarke's  bribeiies,  2^2.  2-3  ;  ordered  to  replace  sir  John  Cradock  in  PorlUkal ; 
lantls  at  Lisbon,  April  22,  18(»!>.  281;  passage  of  the  Douro  ;  compels  ^ouli  to 
retreat  from  Oporto,  284.  2k,5  ;  enters  Spain  ;  makes  a  junction  witli  Cuetta,  iOT  ; 
gaisis  tlie  battle  of  Talavera,  July  28.  208-300;  created  viscount  Wellington, 
30() ;  arranges  for  the  defence  of  Portugal.  300;  worrietl  by  the  minlsteif,  301, 
302;  sagacity  and  penetrating  judgment  of.  .MTI  ;  construction  of  the  lilies  of 
Torres  Vedras,  308 ;  they  stop  Mjujsena's  course.  :^09,  310  ;  unable  to  relieve 
Ciudad  Kodrigo,  309  ;  battle  of  Busacn,  Sept.  27,  1*410,  309,  310;  evacuates Cwlni- 
bra  and  retires  within  hi^  lines,  310  ;  his  arguments  with  the  ministry  for  con- 
tiiiuing  the  war  in  tlie  Peninsula.  316,  317  ;  pursues  Massena  cm  his  evacnathtg 
Por  ugal,  and  defeats  him  at  Fuentes,  d'  Ouoro,  May  5, 1811,  and  at  Albaera, 
¥ay  16, 3XU,  317  ;  .preDaraUoud  tor  the  camiMagu  of  1812, 329.;  luittillcieut  aztU^ 
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l6ry  and  m<*ans  of  transport;  captnre  Of  Ciudod  ROdrico,  Jan.  10, 1812,  3S0; 
Bi^go  of  Badaio;:,  Mar.  !■>  to  April  7,  331  ;  Iho  assault  aiuT  surrender,  April  7, 
331,  ."^S-* ;  u::abi  ^  lo  restrain  tho  excesses  of  his  soldiers,  330,  3Jl ;  ditficultios  in 
obtainiii :  8  .polics  and  reinforoemcnts;  liis  pe.pcvcranco  under  the  obstacles 
crcrted  by  government,  3^t's  '.\'>i ;  advances  into  Spain,  Juno  13  ;  capture  of  th6 
Salamanca  forls,  Jnno  20,  :5  4  ;  follows  genoral  31  armont's movements,  3C4. 335  ; 
wins  tho  battle  of  Salamanca.  Tuly  22,  3^5,  33(J ;  his  C(iit0:-.ot  before  tho  bat.lc, 
;<y5;  and  after,  ;.16;  creels  o!  tho  victory.  .'..7. ;J38  ;  ont<;r=<  Madrid,  Aug.  12 ; 
the  piege  of  Burgos  fails  .'38  :  the  retreat  :3  • ;  hi»  candour,  3  8  ;  comniandep- 
ii:- Mef  of  all  tlio  forces  in  thj  Piiinila;  gains  the  batdc  in  Victoria,  J  ^  no 
21,  lsl3,  :Mf>.  317  ;  obtains  post-cssioa  or  th>,'  passes  of  the  Pyrenees,  3ft0  ;  his  rj- 
monatranco  to  tlio  a  Iniiralty,  3"!  ;  parses  into  France,  3r»l  ;  aft^'r  some  strug- 
glinjlic  ofTects  t!io  pa  sage  of  the  Nivelle,  oo2  ;  gain«  tho  battle  of  Orthez. 
Feb. '27, 1^14.355;  cro  ses  tho  Gar Jiuie,  and -defeats  Soul t  at  Toulouse,  April 
10,  .^35  ;  land}*  at  Dover,  June  2>,  3.';8  ;  receives  tho  thanks  of  parliament  lor 
liis  services,  STS,  35J ;  his  respect  for  private  nroperty  .oaid  defenceless  places, 
377  ;  hucc  cds  lord  Castloreaih  as  British  minister  at  Vionna,  390  ;  his  opii:ljn 
of  Donapa-tc's  escape  from 'Elba,  391;  prepares  to  defend  the  Netherlandf, 
39J,  3;2  ;  his  accurate  kuowlci'gi*  (  f  Nu  ^oleon's  advanco,  3:'4,  3r5  ;  attends  th.9 
ball  at  BruHscls,  301 ;  Ids  nndU  n  do.iarture  from  it,  and  march  to  Quatre-Bras 
396 ;  the  l;atlle  of  Lipny,  3.  C  ;  takes  up  his  i)08ition  on  the  field  of  Waterloo  : 
Byro  i'h  d.-sciption  of  the  iuhX  of  Waterloo,  30C,  397  ;  his  position  and  that  of 
the  French,  G'J7,  39H ;  the  cha  acter  and  condl'.ion  of  the  two  armies,  398,  399  ; 
tho  Btrug^lo  at  liouj^oumont,  3r,'-10l ;  the  battle  as  described  by  Wellington, 
401 ;  British  lirmness  and  ondarince,  '"01 ;  Wellington's  fortitude,  401  ;  Wel- 
Ibigtou's  and  Blucher'ss.^ao  in  tho  victory,  402,  403 ;  arrival  of  Blucher  and 
the  PrussianB,  404 ;  tho  < risis  ;  Ui^  victoiy  won.  June,  104  ;  joins  in  pursuing 
the  Fpench.  401 ;  his  emotions  nt  the  loss  of  his  soldiers,  404 ;  refuses  to  ac- 
quiesce in  Bonaparte's  going  to  America,  and  declines  having  anything  to  ilo 
with  his  execution  nhoiild  that  ba  resolved  on,  407  ;  signa  tho  declaration  of 
the  allies,  408  ;  erroneous  views  concerning  Wellington's  conduct  entertained 
by  M.  Thiers,  408;  his  firm  mo<leration  preserves  Paris  from  unnecessary 
huniilation,  409,  410;  i-epresentative  of  Great  Britain  at  Aix-la-Chapello, 
whore  the  evncrat'on  of  Franco  l»y  the  alli.d  troops  is  agreed  upon,  481  ; 
master-general  of  tho  ordnance,  55'J *;  a  menib  »r  of  tho  conference  lor  avert- 
ing public  proceedings  ajainnt  que  n  rai"oi;n ;,  50^^;  induces  George  IV. 
to  consent  to  Canning  being  Becret\rv  for  foreign  alfairs ;  represents  Great 
Britain  at  tho  Verona  conj^ress  ;  Canidn  /s  inst  uctions  tohi:n,581 ;  resigns 
.botli  bin  soat  in  the  cabi  ibt  nr.d  his  oltico  of  commaiider-in-cliiot  on  tlio 
accession  of  Canninfx's  ministry,  l!  27,  611;  his  sliare  in  the  negotiations 
for  a  iiviw  premier,  CIO ;  his  interesr.  in  tin  Madras  mutiny,  b'22 ;  accept* 
the  cummand-in-chief  of  tlio  army,  18*J7,  viii.  13 ;  o;i  the  resignation  of 
Lord  Goderich  the  king  requestM  him  to  form  a  government,  16";  formation 
of  his  administration,  10,  17  ;  dcfentls  tlio  expression  "  untoward  event,** 
in  tho  royal  spaoch,  17, 18  ;  Brougliam  objects  tolilH  being  at  the  head  of  the 
government,  18;  his  severe  atlitudo  towards  Mr.  llusuisson  leails  to  the 
other  four  Cannlmiite  inini/itcrs  rcsi^iing  21,  2.5;  hin  views  on  tho  Catholic 
question,  27  ;  hii  diiilculty  ii  o'jtaining  the  kind's  sanction  to  allow  this  qucp- 
llon  to  be  broujjht  forward  by  government.  2  < ;  annonncf  s  the  intention  lo  the 
Lorils,  2  >, .' 0  ;  \h  'kinj?  di^mis  en  Ms  ministiv  bnt  recnllH  ii,  30  ;  speech  of .  on 
the  Catholic  li<^liof  bill.  31,  .^l! ;  duel  with  the' carl  of  Winch  dsea  0:1  his  refus- 
ing to  withdraw  a  calumny  agninsi  him.  r'J ;  cl:ai acter  of  George  IV.  as  given 
by,  37  ;  Brongliam's  harsh  opinion  of  liis  ministry,  39  ;  his  proposed  |v>llcy 
towards  the  new  Fiemh  government  of  1830,  CA  ;  present  at  the  opening  of  tho 
Lon<lon  and  ^ranchcstcr  railway,  C) ;  h  is  declaration  against  parliamentary  re- 
form. 61,  62  ;  tho  lord  mayor  elect  advises  him  to  enter  London  with  a  sU'ong 
guard,  C3;  advises  the  king  not  to  goto  Ijondon,  and  is  himself,  from  nppi-e- 
sion  of  blood  h  d,  deterred  from  going.  63 ;  resigns  hiH  premiershii),  64  ; 
his  recemtion  of  tho  news  c»f  tho  proposetl  ll«»form  Bill  of  1831,  72  ;  his  speech 
against  it,  84,  ^5  ;  )K>pular  speculations  ni  to  his  p  itting  down  public  excite- 
ment, 101 :  attempts  to  form  a  government,  105,  H«;  his  account  of  tho  cause 
of  his  failure,  10(3,  107  :   wilhdniws  from  oppoj?ing  the  reform  bill,  108  ;  sup- 

S)rt8  tho  Poor  Law  Amendment  bill,  l.'S  ;  his  consideration  in  enabling  earl 
ray  to  recover  himself  in  parliament.  IGl  ;  negotiations  for  the  Peel  ndnislry, 
167, 168  ;  his  dictatorship,  as  first  lonl  of  the  treasury  and  sole  s«»c rotary  of 
state,  witli  lord  liyndhurst,  1S34.  lc;n  ;  secretary  of  ptato  for  foreign  affairs.  171  ; 
annouiiecH  tho  resignation  of  tho  Peel  ministry  to  the  lord««,  175  ;  his  eulogy 
of  William  IV.,  199;  hla  enthusiastic  reception  at  the  queen's  coronation,  237  ; 
recommends  sir  R.  Peel  to  the  queen  for  her  minister,  2'/)  ;  opponed  to  the  pro- 
posed Hvytem  of  a  i>enny  postage.  2Rr>;  deprecate:*  a  war  with  France,  262;  praises 
the  conduct  aud  achlovemonts  of  the  Indian  aimy,  290 ;  hi:i  reply  to  iir  B. 
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Pee]*B  in«inoraiidiun  Tlndlomtinff  hit  conduct  in  tiha  oom-lair  qncttlon  ;  fleter- 
mlnot  to  support  Peers  juliimiistratlon,  389^  300 ;  his  Atimfmtioii  of  Pe«rs 
oouriifft\  in  re-aoceptiuj^  tho  premiership,  392  ;  his  sacoeasful  plan  for  repress 
ing  a  ('hartint  lnsurre<*t]oii,424. 

Wentworth,  (;eneral,  oommaiiclH  the  land  forces  against  Carthagena,  1741.  r  '7t; 
attacks  Fort  San  Laxsro  ;  falls  in  taking  it,  478. 

"Wesley,  John,  with  Whitefleld^  the  founder  of  Methodism ;  his  character,  ri. 
425.  426. 

Went,  Benjamin,  a  favourite  of  George  III.'s  ;  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  Ti.  37U  ;  exhibits  at  tlie  first  Koyal  Academy  exhibition,  371  ;  suc- 
ceeds Reynolds  as  pr^ssident.  374  ;  earlv  raroer,  374  ;  patronised  by  the  king,* 
375  ;  critique  on  his  picture  of  "  llie  Death  of  \Volfe,'^376  ;  nominally  hewl  of 
the  Dritisli  School  of  painting,  1792-1820,  vii.  rA3, 

West,  rear-admiral  :  his  atta'^k  upau  the  French  fleetnnsnpnortf^dby  Byng.l7li6, 
vi.  15  ;  s-iper8e<lert  by  adml  al  Saunders,  IC  ;  received  with  favour  at  court,  16. 

Wostmocott.  his  sculptures,  vii.  Ml. 

Wc>«t minster,  Kdwara  the  Confessor's  palace  of,  i.203. 

Westminst'.'r  bridge  open  h1  17.%  ;  constructed  bv  I^belje.  vi.  382. 

Wethcrell,  sir  ChaileH.  counfiel  ot  the  trial  of  Watson.  1817.  vii.  466  ;  recorder  <tf 
Bristol  ;  an  opponent  of  the  Reform  Bill.  hi4  contiuct  rouses  the  Briatolians 
into  a  riot,  \iii.  92,  93  ;  his  irritating  address  in  behalf  of  municipal  corpora- 
tions, 1KJ5,  183. 

Wx'ynvouth,  Thomas,  viscount,  secretary  of  state,  1768-1770,  vl.  106,  140;  oom- 
plainrt  of  Wilkes*  libelling  him,  106 ;  opposes  the  duke  of  Ridunoud's  motioo 
for  an  Address.  1778,  210 ;  secretary  of  state,  1775-1779,  G03. 

WhamcliiTe,  lord,  gives  notico  of  hi^  motion  to  request  the  king  not  to  dissolve 
parliament,  1K31,  vii.  77  ;  nia'.es  hiH  mo" ion,  79:  moves  for  the  rejection  of 
the  reform  bill,  so ;  said  to  hav(«  beon  requested  to  moderate  his  opposition 
to  the  reform  bill,  bv  the  ki:  g.  101 ;  his  moditled  opposition,  101 ;  lord  privy 
seal,  3D2  ;  di(  d  J'ec.  in.  1F4''..  lil. 

Wharton,  Philip,  dckci  f  makes  a  furious  attack  upon  the  earl  of  Stanh<q»e, 
which  so  rous  d  the  oa  Tn  ar^ger  a « to  cause  his  death,  17: 1,  v.  415. 

Whatelev,  rev.  Thoina'i.  important  poor  law  reforms  carried  out  by,  at  Cookluun, 
BorkBlilre.  >m.  iril,  152. 

Whitbreail.  Samuel,  presides  at  a  me?t*n'»  of  the  Society  of  "  the  Friends  of  the 
People,"  vi.  5r>4;  moves  for  a  vo  e  of  censure  against  lord  Melville,  vii.  201  ; 
and  hi  i  Impcaoliment.  isai,  'jui,  202  ;  his  grief  for  Mr.  Perceval.  1812,  .321 ;  do- 
clainiH  against  the  destraction  of  military  buildings  at  Washington.  1814,  :r:^ 
379;  hlH  peace  motion  rojeifd.  1815.  [KK);  protests  s^^nst  tho  annexing 
Saxony  to  Prussia,  411 :  hi  *  pfx)r  law  reform  plan,  IfWJ,  444,  445. 

Whlteflold,  George,  charaoler  of,  on©  of  tho  founder-,  of  Methodism,  vi.  426,  426- 

Whi:ehall  burnt  down  In  IIW;  tho  banquetting  house  the  only  portion  saved; 
v.  50. 

Whitelock.  gen.  appointed  to  command  tho  British  troops  at  Plata,  1807,  vii.  25?  ; 
laiulH  \kith  7>00  men  near  Biiencs  Ayres,  June  28,  255 ;  failure  of  his  expedi- 
tion ;  tried  by  court  martial  and  disgraced.  254>. 

Whitworlh,  lord,  F-nplinh  ambassador  at  Paris ;  his  interview  with  Bonaparte  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  exp'nnatlon  of  his  views  towards  Great  Krltidn, 
Februniy  180.'?,  vii.  177;  violence  shown  by  Bonaparte  at  a  second  interview 
wUh.  Marcli,  IftO.  181. 

Wi(l<iriti.3;ton,  William,  lord.  impeache<l  of  high  treason.  1716,  v.  381  :  tried  and 
found  guilty,  .381 ;  is  reprived,  382 ;  an  act  of  grace,  passed  1717,  releases  him 
from  prison,  .3J^5. 

Wight,  I^lc  of,  conquered  by  V  ^si^aslan,  I.  30 ;  untruth  of  the  tradition  that  John 
retire'l  to,  afier  tho  signing  of  Magna  Charta,  390. 

Wilb-rforce,  Willinm.  returned  M.P.  for  Hull.  1780,  vi.  241  ;  Ids  experience  of 
dub  life,  vi.  4O7,40< ;  and  tho  licentiousness  among  Cam'iridge  students,  415  ; 
rctumetl  M.P.  for  Yorkshire  in  the  parllam  nt  of  1784,  448  ;  draws  the  atten- 
tion of  tho  House  tu  the  .African slave  tragic  ;  tho  committee  appolnte  '  decide 
thit  i  slinll  be  ijrradually  al>ollahed.  525  ;  his  first  open  opposition  to  Pitt,  1794, 
vii.  f55  ;  his  opinion  of  lord  Greonville*s  ho  tile  nnswer  to  Napoleon,  1800.  142, 
113;  fcnis  tho  defeat  of  (he  Aust>  iani«, by  Bonaparte,  1805,  206 ;  indefatieable 
efforts  of,  to  obtain  the  sbolition  of  tho  vli&vo  trade,  234  ;  the  two  great  ol^ecta 
of  his  life :  his  "  Practii  al  Christianity,"  published,  5X2  ;  his  vain  attempts  to 
end  the  slrujigle  between  George  IV.  a*nd  queen  Caroline,  C04,  565 ;  last  speech 
in  pHrliameni,  1^21.  608 ;  his  thankfulness  for  having  lived  to  see  England's 
wlllinfrnetss  to  nbol1.«h  slavery,  tlle«l  Julv  29,  18.33. 

Wilkes.  John,  publ-shes  the  **  North  Briton,"  17f2,  vi.  71  ;  attacks  the  king  and 
Bute,  71  ;  ht«  ooniments  on  the  king  s  speech  in  the*'  Korth  Briton.*'  N'>.  45 ; 
arrested  and  lmpri!*one<i  ;  he  is  reles»e<l,  belnij  protected  as  a  member  f»»  par- 
llamont  from  arrest,  74 ,  deprived  of  hU  colonelcy  of  militia,  74 ;  supported  mod 
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ani'OurfiTed  fey  ftarl  Temple,  77  ;  caricatured  by  Hogarth  ;  defended  by  Church- 
ill»78  ;  Sandwich  propoees  to  prosecute  him  ;  sets  ftpies  on  bis  motions,  and 
obtains  clandestinely  some  of  his  papera  ;  wounded  in  a  duel  with  Mr.  Martin  ; 
takes  flight  to  France  ;  Is  expelled  the  House  of  Commons,  79  ;  his  pro- 
ceedings against  Halifax  and  Eg:  eniont  fail ;  but  he  obtains  1000/.  from  Mr. 
Wood  For  false  Imprisonment,  80  ;  prosecuted  for  libels,  found  guilty,  and  out>- 
lawed,  Nov.  1, 1704,  8*2  ;  elected  member  for  Middlesex  ;  surrenders  himself  at 
the  King's  Bench  prison  as  an  outlaw ;  Uie  mob  endeavours  to  rescue  him, 
101 ;  legal  proceedings  against  him  for  libel,  he  is  sentenced  to  two  yeara*  im- 
prisonment and  two  flnes  of  fiOO/.  ,•  lord  Weymouth  prosecutes  hlni  for  libeli 
and  Wilkes  is  expelled  the  house.  lOo  ;  his  Mrthdav  celebrated  by  the  London- 
ers, 106  :  his  expulsions  froTu  parlialnent  and  re-elections  ;  agitations  and  de- 
bates about  the  legality  of  his  re-elections,  106;  attacked  by  Junius,  109;  re- 
leased from  prison ;  becomes  an  aUlennan  and  city  agitator,  l.?4  ;  concerned  in 
the  printer's  alfair,  1771 ;  the  lio  se  and  the  king  ofraid  to  prosecute  hlni,  136  ; 
obtains  a  seat  in  parliament  wi'.hout  opposition,  1774, 165 :  lord  mayor  of  Lon- 
don, 1775 ;  presents  the  address  a.id  remonstrance  to  the  King,  denouncing  the 
ghvernment  measures  tuwanls  Amerii'n,  16 (;  chamberlain  of  London;  hia 
address  to  Pitt.  1784.  447  ;  his  pirliamcnlary  reform  motion.  1776,  viil.  114, 116. 

Wllkie,  sir  David,  stvle  and  popnlnritv  of  Ins  paii  tings,  vii.  545. 

Wilklns,  William,  his  architectural  w-orks,  vii.  P35,  5;.6. 

WllklnH-iH,  Catherine,  the  originator  of  public  bnths,  1832,  viil.  217. 

William  of  Normandy,  descent  nv.d  pisltion  of.  i.  Ifi ;  visits  Edward,  and  ob- 
serv-w  the  position  "of  affairs,  nv.d  tne  Ftate  of  parties  at  his  coirt,  194  ;  re- 
lea.s«w  Harold  from  his  impriso-unent  bv  the  count  of  Ponthieu,  200  ;  exscts  an 
oath  from  Harold  to  support  h's  claim  to  the  throne  of  Knglsnd.  201 ;  ra^e  of, 
at  the  newH  of  Harold  haviiig  been  (ho*  en  kinc,  204  ;  prepares  for  the  invasion, 
20s ;  lands  at  Pevensey,  200  ;  light**  and  wins  the  battle  of  Senlac,  or  Hastings, 
206  ;  fo  Mids  the  "  Abbey  of  Bataillo,"  207  ;  elected  king  of  England.  210  ;  sub- 
dues London,  211  ;  crowned  on  Dec.  25,  1060 ;  tnmuH  on  the  oc<a>ion,  and  prob- 
able cau^o  of,  211,  212  ;  Edgar  Atheling  submits  to,  212  ;  conciliatory  policy  of, 
212;  builds  fortresse-*  and  create.-i  tiefs,  212  ;  viflts  Koimandy,  213;  oppres- 
sions of  the  Norman  chieftains  In  Kuffland  while  away,  214  ;  Anglo-Saxon  In- 
surrections against,  216  :  returns  to  Englanrl.  and  promises  to  maintain  the 
laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  216  ;  virdatcs  his  promise,  and  become  tyranni- 
cal, 217;  remjirkable  energy  of.  217;  insurrection  in  the  Norlh  suppres-Hcd  by, 
218;  repulses  the  invasion  'of  Canute,  king  of  Denmark,  and  devastates  Kor- 
tliumbria,  219 ;  scarcity  asnl  famine  in  consequence.  219  ;  cont's<  atioii  of  Rnxon 
estates  by,  221  ;  gradual  restoration  of  security  by  the  esfabliphment  of  Nor- 
man tiefs,  221 ;  numerical  preponcleranco  of  the  Saxons  in  the  time  of,  223  ; 
marches  to  Chester  in  1070,  and  suppresses  the  insurrection  In  Nercla,  223  ; 
blookade-t  Herewnrd  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  and  tompels  1  im  to  submit.  i;26,  227  ; 
Insurrection  In  Maine  suppressed  by,  with  an  army  of  Noin^m  s  ano  English, 
22J» ;  revolt  of  nobles  In  J'^iglaml  suppressed,  nnd  execution  of  Waltheof,  229  ; 
continental  wars  and  fatnily  qnarrel?*  of,  230  ;  oath  of  fealty  taken  to,  2?0  ; 
Domesday  Book  compiled  by  order  of.  in  10f5.  231  :  Forest  I'aws  enacted  by, 
and  misery  occasioned  by  the  enclosure  of  the  New  Forest,  235  ;  knight  service 
instituted  by,  242.  et  seq. ;  feudnl  exactioiis  imposed  by,  248 ;  besieges  Nantes  In 
1087,  is  hurt,  and  dies  on  Sept.  9,  246  ;  character  of,  247. 

William  IL,  Rufus,coronatioti  of ,  as  king  of  KuKlnml.  on  Septeml  er26, 1087.  i. 
247  ;  early  severities  of,  and  insuiTCctlon  of  the  Norman  iioiles  apaii^st,  248  ;  in- 
BiuTection  suppress'Hl  by  the  assistance  of  the  English,  249 ;  opprtFsive  pro- 
ceedings of,  249 ;  description  of  the  court  of,  249.  250;  repnlHCR  IV'aUolm  of 
Scotland,  and  bnllds  Carlisle  castle,  2ol ;  his  rother  Pobert  « hallenpet' him, 
•  and  declaren  war,  251  ;  taxes  England  to  ]>av  the  mortpape  money  for  NornianUy 
to  duke,  Robert,  252  ;  sufferlnpHof  England  fr<un  the  opprcsfions  of,  ?r2  ;  Feizes 
Normandy  in  li».->,  258  :  Westminster  Hall  burnt  bv,  258  j  killed  by  Walter  Tyr- 
rel  on  August  1, 1100,  239. 

William,  Prince  of  Orangt*,  called  to  the  command  of  the  forces  of  Holland  on 
the  invasion  in  1C72.  by  Louis  XIV.,  I  v.  217  ;  after  the  murder  cf  the  Pe  Witts, 
ho  succeeds  In  expelling  the  Frencli.  218  :  marries  the  princess  ^'ary,  2c2  ;  <ou- 
clmlcs  the  peace  of  Nin)eguen,2^  ;  is  invited  to  interfere  in  the  alT'airs  cf  Eng- 
land, 3R0 ;  publish  'S  a  d»»claration  announcing  his  design  to  como  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  English  people.  3<'2  ;  sails  from  Helvoetslnys,  nnd  lands  at  Torbay, 
Nov.  5,  1688.  !«« ,'  marches  to  Exeter.  365 ;  his  tirst  reception  not  encour- 
aging, 366;  is  joined  by  the  duke  of  Grafton  and  Churchill,  and  other 
commanders,  367 ;  and  by  the  prince  of  Denmark,  and  the  princess  Anne, 
368  ;  advances  to  Hunge'rford,  369 ;  his  Dutch  guards  march  to  Westmin- 
ster, 372 ;  sends  a  message  to  James,  which  Indiices  him  to  leave  London, 
and  proceed  to  Rochester,  372  ;  anives  at  St-  James's  Dee.  19,  and  is  met  b 


peers,  memben  of  former  pailiamentty  the  lord  mayor  and  citiieue,  373 
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reqaested  to  call  a  ConTention,  and  in  the  moAnwhile  undertake  titie  admlnia. 
tratioii  of  afTairft,  a'l;  parliament  meets  in  1689,37-1:  their  proceedings, 375 ; 
their  final  rHsoliitioni*,  376  ;  princessof  orange  nrrives  At  Whitehall,  370  :  Dido- 
la;aiion  of  Ki^his,  MG  ;  William  and  Mary  pr(»ol.'UM)e«l  kin((  and  qncen,  378. 
William  ill.,  the  nrettervation  of  Englun«l  due  to  his  rei>olutioti  and  conduct,  ir. 
457  ;  weak  heallii,  ohaiHcter  and  appeurance,  457  ;  ui^hes  to  goTcrn  bv  a  Xmi- 
anee  of  parties  :  his  own  8ocretary  for  foreign  afTairn,  460  ;  twelve  judges  ap- 
jiointed  by  ;  jealouny  of  the  Kngliieh  towitnla  his  Dutch  friends  Bentinckf 
AnverqiieiH^no,  and  Zuyli8tein,  4til ;  speech  on  opening  pari iauicnt,  Feb.  1^, 
ir>40,  462;  deHires  large  supplies,  the  abolition  of  the  heartlt  tax,  465;  and  re- 
ligious toleration,  466  ;  desires  to  nuike  all  Protestuiits  eligible  to  govemmeot 
employment,  467  ;  8Ui«pecte<l  of  being  adverse  to  the  Anglican  <3iuroh,  468  : 
qnulls'ihe  mutiny  at  Ipswich,  469:  appreliends  several  persons  disallected 
towards  him,  470  ;  opposition  towards,  shown  by  tlie  Wlil^,  in  the  postponing 
of  the  Indemnity  bill,  472  ;  coronation  of  William  ajtd  Mary,  April  11;  the 
Commoim  promise  to  supnoit  him  in  a  war  with  France.  473  ;*  negotiates  with 
Tyrconnel,  wlio  faithleKslv  schemes  in  Janies's  favour,  475 ;  reiuses  to  pro- 
Bo'iibe  Claverhonne,  4/^5  ;  his  hater  to  tlie  Scotch  convention,  suggesting  a 
union,  4X6  ;  the  throne  of  Scotland  SiUtled  u|x>r.  .jimself  and  Mar7,4ir;  Sfieecli 
of,  on  meeting  parliament,  Oct,  19,  l(>;si,  asking  fO"  suppliett  to  carry  on  the 
war  with  Ireland  and  France,  497  :  annoyed  by  the  n  isunderstandings  as  to 
the  i)rinoc88  Anne's  i>o8ftion,  498  ;  hindisg'ust  at  the  contest  bet  woeu  the  Whiea 
and  Tories;  resolves  to  go  to  Holland,  lea\  ing  the  kingdom  in  tlie  que^n^ 
hands,  500  ;  ohanges  his  design,  and  resolves  to  j^o  to  Ireland ;  dissolviis  parlia- 
ment, 5<U  ;  refuses  to  inform  the  Coniraons  who  recommended  Sliales  to  bo 
commissary  of  stores,  501;  applies  himself  to  remedy  the  abuses  of  the 
government  departments,  and  to  prepare  for  an  Irish  campaign,  502,  f>03:  his 
dislike  to  bribery  ;  deserted  by  his  favourite  ndnister,  Shrewsbury,  504:  jeal- 
ousy of  parliament  in  settling  the  revenue,  5ii5 ;  act  of  recognition,  500 :  aa- 
thorlaes  Carnuu-thon  to  present  an  act  cif  grace  for  politic^d  offences,  which  was 
passed,  506 :  prorogues  Parliament,  placen  the  government  in  the  queen's  hands 
and  leaves  London  for  Ireland,  June,  U,  IGiNl,  5.>7  ;  his  energetic  conduct  aiul 
vigilance  in  reorganizing  the  army,  507  ;  absurd  reports  of  him  in  Ireland  pre- 
vious to  his  landing  at  Belfast  on  the  14th  of  June,  508  ;  his  march  to  the 
Boyne  ;-eonsi(lerate  cr)nduct  of  his  troops,  5()d  :  encamps  on  the  Boyne's  bank, 
opvK>f'ite  to  that  on  which  tlame-i  II.  was  -  while  reconnoitring  he  is  wounded  ; 
his  death  is  reported,  and  triumpliantly  proclaimetl  in  Paris.  511;  arrange- 
ments for  the  battle  :  position  of  the  army  ;  Schomberg  commands  the  centre, 
his  son  the  right,  and  William  himself  the  left ;  courage  and  perseverance  of  ; 
gains  the  battle,  July  1 ;  his  de|»arture  for  Ireland  the  signal  for  the  French  to 
attack  the  Knt^llsh  coast ;  the  queen's  energetic  conduct,  515 ;  William's  move- 
ments from  place  to  place  ;  entoi-s  I>ublin,  July  6,  516:  captures  Waterford  oii 
the  2l8t.  5lS  ;  detennines  to  invest  LimerJck,  51S;  William  eucara)>B  before 
Limerick,  August  8th,  519  ;  commencej^  the  sic^e  on  the  19th  ;  but  r.dses  it  o<i 
the  29th,  522  ;  leAves  Ireland  and  lands  at  Bristol,  Sept.  6,  522 ;  speech  on  open- 
ing the  second  session  of  i)arliament,  Oct.  2.  52^^  ;  large  war  supply  granted 
him  ;  his  position  with  regard  to  English  and  foreign  politics,  524,  et  gtfq. ;  his 
mental  qualities  a  secuiity  against  England's  de^adation,  •''26;  closes  his 
second  parliamentary  s  >s.sion.  Jan.  5,  1691  ;  and  leaves  for  Holhind.  where  he 
is  onlliusiastically  received,  527  •;  congress  at  the  Hague  ;  stipulates  for  the  re- 
ligious t€»1eration  of  the  Waldenses  ;  a  secret  article  tx>that  effect  is  introduced 
into  a  trejity  signed  Feb.  8.  1G91,  5.'}0  ;  he  breaks  up  the  congress  ;  ariives  in 
England,  April  13,  and  leaves  again  for  Holland^  Alay  1.  530  ;  vacancies  filled 
np,  5.W)  ;  plot  of  Preston  an<l  Asliton  against  William  ;  his  clemency  and  con- 
duct with  regard  to  this  and  other  plots,  531 ;  semis  Marllx>rough  into  Flanders, 
534  :  plot^^  against  his  g<  venmient  in  Scotland,  538  :  his  lenient  dispo:*ition  to- 
wards the  Hi.L^hlanders,  539  ;  examination  of  the  quesUon  as  to  WilliAUfs share 
in  the  Glencoo  massacre.  54!-,%46  ;  causes  an  inquiry  Into  the  massacre,  551-553; 
his  leniency  towards  St»ur,  r>r,2  ;  character  of.  unjustly  assuled,  554,  ."iS**  ;  Marl- 
borough is'diami.sed  from  oUico  ;  court  quarrels.  557  ;  hill  for  establi>hlng  the 
Independence  of  tire  judfjes  vetoed  by  ;  sels  out  for  Holland,  March  5, 1692, 559; 
Grandval's  i)lot  to  asssascinato  William  di:4covcrcd,  565  ;  defeat  of  William  by 
Luxemburg  at  the  battle  of  Steinkirk,  Aug.  3,  56G  ;  his  concern  for  his  soldiers 
at  this  baitle,  ."07  ;  William  returns  to  Engla:  d,  Oct.  18,  569;  speech  on  meeting 
parliament.  Nov.  4,  570  ;  vetoes  a  parliamcj)tary  reform  bill.  575  ;  closes  his  ses- 
sion of  parlL-imcnt ;  changes  some  of  the  j)»inl8try,  577  ;  makes  preparations  for 
a  carapaifm,  .-.7u  ;  Kensington  and  "N'ergaille.',  579  ;  leaves  London  to  ioln  Ids 
army  on  ilio  contuient,  Mai'.  24.  IG93  ;  prepares  for  battle  :  defeated  at  Landen, 
July  2l>.  581,5.^2  ;  his  conduct  in  battle,  and  admirable  skill  in  covering  his  re- 
treat, 5K2  ;  thankful  that  the  result  was  not  w^orse,  582  ;  returns  to  Kensington, 
KoT.,  5)M  ;  forms  a  new  miidstry,  585,  €t  Meq. ;  adopts  the  principle  of  govero- 
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neHft  by  Mnrty,  565, 866 ;  prorogues  psrliainent  and  steta  oat  for  the  continent, 
May,  liKH,  590  :  his  vexatiou  at  the  failure  of  the  Brest  expedition,  591 ;  returus 
from  the  coiitiiieut,  Nov.  9  ;  opens  parliament  on  the  t2th  ;  his  unhappiness  at 
tlM)  iUnesHof  the  queen,  593 ;  she  dies,  Dec.  28, 1604  ;  his  gr.ef  at  her  lot's,  5M  ; 
he  abstains  iiom  Wusiness  for  weeks  after,  v.  13  ;  prorogues  parliament,  be- 
comes re(-oiicile<i  to  Anne,- and  departs  for  the  continent,  15  ;  sits  down  before 
Nomur,  16 ;  obtAins  posses  i  >n  of  the  town,  July  2fi,  17 ;  and  of  the  citadel,  Aug. 
2<W  1695, 17  ;  returns  to  Keni»inKton,  Oct.  10  ;  his  enthusiastic  rece^ttion  iuEng- 
iand  ;  inakt.'S  a  progress  through  the  country,  19  ;  opens  a  new  parLiaineut,l!«ov. 
S3,  22  ;  orders  a  grant  of  an  estate  in  T>enbigh8hire  to  the  earl  of  Portland,  but 
on  the  commons  showing  it  to  be  unconstitutional  he  recalls  it,  23,  24  ;  informs 
the  parliament  of  a  design  to  assassinate  hlni,  and  of  a  threateued  invasion  of 
England,  24  ;  assaanlDalion  plot  agaipst,  Feb.  1G9(».  24.  et  scq. ;  leaves  JCnglaud 
for  the  Ketherlands,  May,  d:{ ;  his  flnanciul  difficulties  in  CArrying  on  the  cam- 
paigii  nearly  comiMl  him  to  foi«ak«  his  kingdom  and  go  to  the  uidies,  33,  34 ; 
closes  parliament,  38  ;  embarka  for  Uollan<l,  April,  1G97  ;  saves  BrusselK,  36, 
39 ;  negotiations  for  peace  are  carried  on  .it  Bvswiek,  30;  tl\e  treaty  of  Kyswick 
concluded,  Sept.  22,  40  ;  returns  to  England,  Nov.  26  ;  makes  an  entry  into 
London,  and  n  enthusiastically  received,  41 ;  his  simech  on  opening  parlisp 
ineiit,  I>ec.  3, 1697, 42  ;  and  in  1G96. 4C>;  sends  Portland  on  an  embassy  to  iVance, 
thechief  point  for  negotiation  being  that  of  the  Spanish  succession,  60  ;  his 
vexation  at  the  defonoolettf  state  of  the  kingtloni,  53  ;  hires  Evelyn's  house  for 
-  Peter  the  Oe^it ;  hlH  interview  with  the  czar,  M  ;  grants  the  Commons'  petition 
to  discourage  the  woollen  and  encourage  the  linen  tratle  of  Ireland,  56  ;  his 
answer  to  the  petition  against  the  African  and  Indian  comjiany.  60  ;  his  con- 
duct with  regard  to  the  company's  Darien  scheme,  62;  its  failure  rouses  the 
Scotch  against,  67 ;  he  proposes  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms.  69  ;  his  anxiety 
for  a  partition  treaty  before  the  death  of  Charles  II.,  king  of  .Spain,  72  :  the 
partition  treaties,  T.l ;  goes  to  Ix>o,  and  carries  on  a  negotiation  for  a  partition 
teeatv,  74  ;  eorrespoiuience  of,  with  his  ministers,  75  ;  ootainH  a  bUink  commis- 
•keii  from  his  lord  vhAu^ellor,  Somers,  75  ;  the  first  partition  treaty  signed. 
October  11. 1698,  76  ;  the  second  is  signeid  in  1700,  but  Louis  dupes  William,  aud 
seizes  the  Spanish  crown  for  his  own  grandson,  77  ;  speech  on  opening  the  now 
parliaments  78  ;  notwitUstandiitg  hi*)  anxious  desire  to  retain  his  troops,  they 
are  disbanaed  by  parliament,  Pec,  78  ;  he  is  deprived  of  his  Dutrh  guai-ds,  79  : 
his  mortillcation.  and  resolve  to  abandon  Englaiui,  70  ;  the  speech  he  intended 
to  deliver  to  parliament  aiuiouncing  this  resolution,  79,  80  ;  out  his  Judgment 

Sets  the  better  of  his  r.v^-h  ret:olvc,  m  ;  the  dismissal  of  his  Dutch  guards,  81  : 
iscu:wion  aud  inquiry  into  the  extent  of  IrlMh  forfeitures  of  estates,  83  ;  a  bill 
of  rtsumption  is  brought  in,  to  which  the  king  reluctantly  gave  his  assent,  pro- 
roguing the  parliament  immediately  after,  ^  ;  Albemarle,  a  new  favourite 
of,  84 ;  petsnades  Portland  not  to  discontinue  the  negotiations  for  a  second 

STtition  treaty,  f 5  ;  ho  sends  an  armament  to  protect  Sweden  ;  Dejmiark  is 
iven  bock,  and  signs  a  treaty  of  peace,  86  ;  Ids  difhculty  in  govendng 
caused  by  the  party  factions,  hS  ;  his  anxiety  on  the  Spanish  succession  ques- 
tion. 92  ;  Clu^rlos's  will  is  accepted  by  Louis,  and  his  grandson  Philip  kuc- 
ceeds  to  the  SiMuish  throuo.  93  ;  conduct  of,  lU  ;  the  new  parliament ;  changes 
in  the  ministry,  9^;  ho  asks  assistance  for  the  Stat4>s-CTenei'al,95  ;  the  act 
of  Rettlement,  96  ;  impeachment  of  Somers  and  others  for  their  share  in 
the  partition  treaties,  it7  ;  the  popular  feeling  againat  the  House  of  Com- 
mons wliich  is  presented  with  the  Kentish  p«)titiou,  08 ;  and  tlie  Legion  memo- 
rial, 100 ;  after  long  dlscut«ionH  about  the  pturtltion  treaty,  the  lords  and  com- 
mons at  lengUi  eiKonni'^ed  the  king  to  enter  Into  a  league  with  the  Statcs-Geii- 
eml  against  France  ;  he  prorogues  i>arUam«nt,  dune 24 ;  and  shortly  after  cm- 
barks  for  Holland.  101 ;  forms  the  great  alliance,  102  ;  the  treaty  is  signed  at  the 
Hasue.  Sept.  7  ;  the  de.ith  of  James  II.,  102, 103 ;  Loids  proclaims  the  prince 
of  Wales  king  of  Knglnnd,  by  the  title  of  rJamcs  III.;  William  confers  with 
Buiiderlaitd  on  the  state  of  aftaira  in  England,  103, 104 ;  returns  from  Itollaiul. 
Nov.  4;  and  dissolves  parliament  on  the  llUi.  104 ;  he  opens  his  last  parliament 
J>ec«  30  ;  and  delivers  uis  last  speech,  Dec.  31, 105  ;  the  Commons  vote  him  a 
liberal  supply  ;  f racturci<  his  voUar  bone  by  a  fall  from  his  hon^e  ;  desires  the 
Commons  to  take  stops  for  the  union  of  Knglaiul  and  Scotland,  106, 107  ;  death 
of,  Mar.  6, 1702, 107,  ia4 ;  dlscoutinued  the  practice  of  touchhig  for  the  king's 
evil,  129;  prince  Albert's  hlffli  opinion  of,  viii.  313. 
'William  IV. ;  admiral  l.angara's  astoidshroent  at  his  obedience  to  orders  aa 
midshipman,  vi.  2^2  ;  marries  the  princess  Adelaide  of  Saxe-Meiningon,  July 
13, 1Slt(,  vii.  497  ;  lord  high  OiUniral.  1827,  611  ;  accident  to,  at  tho  lord  mayor's 
banquet,  vH.  11 ;  suc4*eedH  to  the  throuo  on  the  deatliof  George  IV.,  Juno  26. 
1830,  38 ;  addresses  to  on  the  expediency  of  providing  a  regency  in  case  of  his 
decease, 40;  speech  on  proroguing  parliament,  July,  1k:io,  41 ;  opens  parliament 
liOT.  2 ;  deeUres  that  no  reform  will  he  sanctioned  by  the  goveruuent,  tt. ; 
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owing  tn  ft  »tat«»nieTit  that  the  dnlre  of  Wellington  would  be  fttUcked.  lie  4». 
fliitP'*  iHniiiij:  with  the  lord  mayor,  and  postpones  bin  vlilt  to  the  citv,'e2,  63: 
tequi^Btwl  to  dissolve  parliament  by  lords  Grey  and  Brougham  ;  description  of 
the  interview.  78.  70;  liin  excitement;  d^Bofves  parliament,  19;  opens  par- 
liament, 18.*1  ;  reromnicMifis  the  oonsideraiion  of  the  reform  question,  W  -  bis 
constancy  ;  pniroguta  parliament,  h9;  ngain  recommends  reform,  Dec.  183l!  99  , 
d<'8ire8  the  lonis  to  give  a  leiw  de«  ided  opposition  to  the  reform  bill,  101  :  petl- 
iufun  to,  to  create  |)eerM  if  necchsary,  102  ;  refuses  to  create  peers  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  cabinet.  Ift3  :  but  ultimately  gives  a  reluctant  consent  to  thi 


this 

ure  ;  u!»e«  hi*  personal  influence  with  the  onpoeltion  peers,  107 ;  and  thna 
secures  the  passing  of  tlie  reform  bill,  108  ;  hia  8i)eech  on  opening  parliament 
^T.  11* ;  complinn«iit»  parliament  for  their  exertions  bestowed  upon  public 
bivtin>!>ii,  l.W  ;  dewresj  to  elTect  the  union  of  different  party  leaders  in  the  name 
niii.i}«try,  in  the  hope  of  settling  the  Irish  rhnrch  question.  162.163  ;  dlinnisses  tbo 
MfIlK)urne  ministry,  hWi,  IW  ;  unprecedenttHlnessof  tliisact,  le^,  169;  bis  speech. 
1M.W,  17*2  ;  speech  on  o|>eniiig   parliament   by  c(in)mis5>ion,  IKf7,  li^ ;  bis  illn' 


aixl  de'ith,  June  20.  1W7,  lilH.  199  ;  <  haracter  of,  1»1»,  200;  his  funeral,  231. 

Williauison.  sir  .Joseph.    See  Partition  Treaty,  v.  86. 

"U'il^on,  asniugghir  ;  rulw  an  exciKo  collector*;  is  apprehendrd,  tried,  and  fornid 
guilty  ;  ntU'inpta  to  escape  from  prison  ;  heroism  displayed  iu  baving  bia  com- 
rade Hobertsoii ;  executed  April  H    1736,  v.  4W,  4riti. 

"WilxMi,  John,  hiM  writings  in  "  Blackwood's  MaeRzine."  vii  KIS. 

Wilson,  Kichnni,  contiibutes  to  the  tirst  Koyal  Academv  exhibition,  t1.  371  ; 
c1a>Hic  laudmrape  ptiinter,  374  ,  hL*  works  compared  with  those  of  Gainsboiroui^, 

Wilt.-^hire,  a  pawtoral  country ;  agricultural  Improvement*  ;  bustards  formerly 
a''ouniled  in  ;  boldness  of  tfii*  bird  ;  the  lat^t  spei imen  probably  seen  in,  iii  tt6^. 
vi.  ;JI'»  ;  ba<'k\var(l  s  uih  of  fnniiiij/  in.  .TiJO. 

"Wilti<hirfl  I)ownH.  an«icut  British  monuments  on,  i.  24. 

"Win Chelsea,  Daniel  Fin<  h,  earl  of.  introiluces,  as  earl  of  Nottingham,  the  com- 
prchen.«*iun  bill  into  the  Hoiij*e  of  Lord^,  iv.  4C6  ;  bis  diSpatdi  to  the  nAval 
offlcern.  U>11»,  5CI  ;  his  tliiTerenoe?*  with  linswell,  r)77.  ft7H  ;  appoijited  sccretarr  of 
sUite,  I7(ni,  V.  li:J  ;  nrrj.'H  pvosecnlion  of  the  Mhics.  1711,  2-»5. 

WlncheNeu,  ca  1  of,  liis  calumnious  letter  to  the  duke  of  Wellington  ;  refnsinff 
to  witlidraw  it,  a  <luf  1  takes  filace  in  Batleisea  Fields,  Mar.  2T|  U29,  and  au 
apolojfv  tendered  at  its  concluf«ion,  viil.  32. 

"Winchester,  tht?  ancient  city  of.  1.  25. 

Winchester,  Henry,  bJ»ljop  of.  influences  the  election  of  his  brother  Stephen  in 
li:fci,  i.  270  ;  deiio  inres  liim  at  a  nynod  for  offences  Against  the  clergy.  5*>  ;  »ni>- 
porti*  Matilda.  2<>2  ;  rejoins  hia  biother  and  supports  his  cause  by  the  authoilty 
**  of  the  h(Wy  htM>."  2^5  ;  Mupers«»ded  an  legate,  297. 

Windham.  William,  approves  of  parliament*H  conduct  in  expressing  its  feeling 
on  the  situation  of  llie  Frem  h  royal  family,  17S2,  vi.  fR9  ;  isent  to  Holland  to 
smooth  the  ditticulties  as  to  the  (onimun'd  of  the  allied  army,  vii.  49,  60; 
appointo<l  secretary  at  war,  1704,  53;  manages  the  Quiberon  ezpeditioxt,  67; 
snJKjrsedeil  bv  <.'hafle«  Yorke,  1801,  \^  ;  opposes  Yorke's  motion  for  ftii  army 
of  reserve;  advice  as  to  volunteers,  1^6,  187  :  secretary  of  state  for  war,  IMS. 
22!( ;  hi.s  treatment  of  tho  volunteers  renders  him  unpopular,  230  ;  secretAry  of 
state,  1X06,  nto. 

Wine;  etTects  of  the  Methneu  treaty  upon  the  wine  trade,  t.  J23 ;  claret  the 
general  wine  of  Knuland  prior  to  1703  ;  port  since  that  date,  123  ;  restrictioi  a  on 
the  Importiiioii  of  the  Frem-h,  remove<l  by  the  Scottish  parliament,  176,  177. 

Winstanley.  his  llirlithouse  at  Fddystone  ;  jieri-hes  with  it.  1703,  Iv.  ,394. 

Winton.  (JeoriTe,  earl  of,  imr»efiche<l  of  high  treason  ;  tried  and  found  gnilty,  171^ 
V.  :«l  ;  mriUes  hiH  escape.  ;v:j.  .3K4. 

Witchcraft,  instances  of  the  belinf  in,  Iftth  centrr^sT.  314.  418. 

Wolfe,  James,  colonel.  I7r>7  :  volunteers  to  take  Rochefort  with  the  asalatance  of 
^X)  men,  vi,  :i5  ;  serves*  under  Amherst  in  the  expedition  agairst  Louiabourv; 
hirt  gallantrv,  40  ;  made  niajor-general  and  commander  of  the  Quebec  ex|Mm- 
tion  ;  his  dinner  with  Pitt,  42  ;  his  passage  of  the  St.  Lawrence  ;  lands  near 
Quebec.  45 ;  his  nicrht  vovage  :  takes  possession  of  the  heights  of  Abrabam  ; 
battle  with  Montcalm  ;  death,  Sept.  13, 1759,  46. 

Wolseley,  colonel,  with  colonel  Barry,  conveys  supplies  to  EnniskiUeii,  and 
defeats  the  duke  of  Berwick.  16«!>,  iv.  4«2. 

Wolsey,  cardinal  Thoma:*.  birtli,  and  rise  of,  under  Henry  Vllt.,  ii.  262  ;  acta  as 
war  minister  to  Henry  VI II.  while  almoner,  252;  accompanies  the  expedition 
to  France,  antl  Is  made  bishop  of  Toumay,  257  :  made  chancellor,  cardinal,  and 
papal  lecrate,  262  ;  and  archbishop  of  York,  263  ;  magnificence  of,  263 :  the  pope 
setures  his  support  against  the  doctrines  of  hnther.  263  :  maintains  the  pftp?d 
snpremacy  in  England.  264  ;  the  0!«tentation  of  Wolsev  the  result  of  policy,  266 ; 
bis  labour  and  dlflioalUes  aa  a  minister,  2b7 ;  propitiated  by  Chartea  V.  In  bit 
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neetliig  witli  Henry  ftt  OraTelinoe,  273  ;  aMerted  pTomotion  by,  of  the  conyic- 
tlon  and  cxociitioii  of  tU«  duke  of  Backingliaiu  in  1521,  274;  appointed  t« 
mediate  between  KranciH  1.  and  Charlet)  V.  2i[) ;  oapiroa  to  tlie  paual  cliair,  and 
fails.  279  ;  lie  endeavours  to  overawe  the  Commons  into  the  granting  of  a  largo 
8ub}<idy,  2?o ;  fo  ters  di  sentdontt  la  the  court  of  Scolland,  2f'.5  ;  takes  tlie  blame 
on  himself  of  having  levied  taxes  without  the  consent  of  parliament,  21>2  ;  sent 
ambassador  to  France,  2!)i) ;  diliiculties  of,  arising  from  the  question  of  the 
king's  divorce  from  Cuth6ri:.e,  30J;  concludes  an  alliance  %rith  France', 
302;  first  tronblei  of,  from  the  king's  attachment  to  Anne  Boleyn,  3n3. 
301;  receii-es  the  French  end>aBiiy  at  Hampton  Ccni-t,  .3  5 ;  is  authorised 
by  tlie  poi>3  to  iucinire  into  Henry's  marriage,  .'i(.U ;  is  associated  with 
cardinal  Campegi.is  for  the  purpose,  ;tf)7;  arrival  of  Canij;)egius  lu  Eng- 
hiud,  308;  inten'iew  of  CaUierine  with  the  legates,  ;;08  ;  diseati  faction  of 
Henry  with,  312 ;  is  deprived  of  the  groat  seal,  313;  leaves  Vork  Place,  314; 


r.'ceivt>s  a  general  pardon,  and  re»ideB  in  his  see  of  York,  :;28 ;  his  great  popu* 
larity  there,  329  ;  is  Hrre:»ted  for  higli  treason.  330. 

Wood,  alderman,  his  conduct  in  the  nota  of  1M6,  vii.  451 ;  moves  a  vote  of  cen- 
sure against  government,  for  emplo\ing  Edwards,  &.'6. 

Woodfau,  H.  S.,  printer^ul  condnctbrof  the  **  Public  Advertiser,'*  containing 
Junios's  letters,  vi.  108  ;  publishes  a  collected  edition  of  the  letters,  109  ;  pros- 
ecuted for  publishing  Wilkes's  address  to  the  king,  1 17. 

Wool,  act  partsed  in  16K9,  for  the  prevention  of  the  exportation  of,  and  encourag- 
ing tlie  woollen  manufacture  of  this  kingdom,  iv.  3^5  ;  considered  to  be  the 
basis  of  England's  wealth,  386  ;  manufacture  of,  cMclly  in  the  western  dbuuUcs 
from  time  of  Edward  VI.,  Sue ;  annual  value  of  wool,  and  the  woollen  manufac- 
tures at  the  end  of  the  17th  centnrv,  386  ;  Bristol  formerly  tlie  seat  of  tlie  com- 
merce of,  and  the  woollen  manufactures,  390,  31)1  ;  extensively  employed  in 
making  stockings,  403  ;  woollen  inanufHcture  of  Yorktshire  150  years  ago,  412 ; 
Kendal  green  cloth.  416;  Ireland  applies  herself  to  the  woollen  ntannracturc ; 
William  18  implorea  to  discourage  it,  v.  55 ;  Ireland  prohibited  from  exporthig, 
1782,  vi.  271. 

Woollett,  William,  a  skilful  engraver  of  landscape  paintings,  vli.  377, 378. 

Wordsworth,  William,  quotations  from  his  poem  on  the  French  revoltilion,Ti. 
491  ;  and  his  sonnets,  vii.  173  ;  his  writings  dct$cribed  by  Bymn  ;  first  appears 
as  a  poet  in  1793,  606;  character  of  his  ^^litings,  506  ;  advantages  derived  by, 
from  the  copyright  act  of  1842,  viii.  305,  :)06. 

Wren,  sir  Chnstopher,  plan  of,  for  rebuilding  the  city  of  Tendon,  iv.  185  ;  altera- 
tions of,  at  Windsor  Castle,  264  ;  he  is  extensively  patronised  by  William,  v. 
333 ;  description  of  his  mind ;  l>ecomes  assistant  surveyoi-goneral,  333,  331 ; 
studies  tiie  architecture  of  France,  335  ;  his  plan  of  rebuilding  London,  330 : 
commences  the  erection  of  St.  Paul's,  1675, 3:i6 ;  his  first  plan  ;  the  cathedral 
finished,  1710,336,  337  ;  criticism  on  the  building.  337 ;  his  ■kill  shown  in  the 
I^ndon  parish  churches,  such  ns  St.  Stc^phen's,  Walbrcok,  338,  3- .9  ;  other  build- 
ings erected  bv,  340  ;  retires  from  public  life,  340  ;  dies  at  the  age  of  90,  and  is 
buried  in  the  choir  of  St.  Paul's,  340. 

Wurroser,  Austrian  general ;  succeeds  Beaulieii  in  the  command  of  the  army  in 
Italy.  1796,  vii,  67  ;  defeaU^d  by  Bonaparte,  67 ;  defends  Maiitiui ;  capitulates  ; 
chivalrous  treatment  of,  by  Bonaparte,  86. 

Wurtemburg,  duke  of,  joins  Mnrlboi*oueh ;  shares  tlie  alternate  command  with 
him,  iv.  52:i ;  his  part  in  the  battle  of  Steinkirk,  5lJ6. 

W^vat,  sir  lliomas,  insurrection  of,  ugain.st  the  maniage  of  queen  Mary  with 
i'hillp  of  S)Mdn,  ii.  588 ;  he  marches  to  London,  501 ;  and  Is  defeate<l,  582 ;  Is 
executeii,  597. 

W>ftit,  -lames,  hiif  architectural  designs,  vi.  382  ;  vii.  531-533. 

W  att,  Samuel,  art;hitect  of  Trinity  House,  Tower  Hill,  vli.  533. 

Wyattville,  sir  Jeffrey,  his  earlier  architectural  works,  vH.  633. 

Wycliffe,  pi-osecuted^for  his  opinions,  i.  642 ;  supported  by  the  duke  of  Tlanf^i^- 
ter,  542 ;  resistance  of,  to  Peter's  pence,  513  :  translates  the  new  Testament, 
M3 ;  the  precursor  of  the  Beformation.  643 ;  the  religious  opinions  of,  not  the 
cause  of  the  insurrection  in  1381,  55't,  5M ;  many  of  his  ophiions  declared  hereti- 
cal by  a  synod  of  divines,  STA  ;  petitions  against  the  Act  for  the  punishment  of 
{>reachers  of  heresies.  555  ;  it  is  repealed,  665  ;  his  translation  of  the  Scriptures 
B  proscribed,  556 ;  his  death  in  1384, 556  ;  enduring  effects  of  his  labours,  556  ; 
the  council  of  ConHtance  orders  Ills  body  to  be  disinterred  and  burnt,  11. 14. 

Wykeham.  William  of,  deprived  of  his  temporalities  and  dismissed  from  court. 
.^42  ;  notice  of  his  constructions  and  institutions,  543. 

i^yndhami  sir  William,  a  Tory  leader,  attacks  Walpole,  1734,  v,  449;  his  portrail 
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of  Walpole,  449 ;  secedes  f  rton  the  Ilonse  of  Coimnons ;  hia  adieu ;  and  leptuaf 

from  Walpole.  473,  474  ;  diiU,  1740,  475. 
Wvominc.  description  and  sUito  of,  vi.  21G ;  destmcUon  of  the  forts,  and  aiaimarro 
of  the  inLabitants,  1778, 21G. 

T. 

Yaxdaboo,  treaty  of,  sifpicd  Feb.  21, 1^26,  rll.  630. 

Yarmouth,  lord,  empo^erud  to  ncKotiatu  for  pCAoe,  1PO0,  vli.  230. 

York  Town  taken  i>o88es8ii)n  of  by  lord  I'ornwallia,  17bl.  vl.  250. 

York,  rise  of  the  House  of,  ii.  uti  ;  clianu'ter  of  mohu^,duke  of.  102 ;  popularity 
of,  KM  ;  takes  up  arms  again^t  Somcraet,  104  ;  m  arrested,  108 ;  U  elected  Pro- 
tector by  the  peers,  110 :  ia  superseded,  111 :  niardies towards  London,  111 ;  wina 
the  tlrst  battle  of  St.  Albiui's,  on  Ma^  22,  1465,  112  ;  conducts  Heury  to  Loudon, 
112 ;  isapiwinted  Protector  n  second  time,  113 ;  in  again  superseded,  114 ;  absents 
himself  from  the  king's  councils,  115 ;  attends  in  London,  in  142^,  an  attempted 
reconciliation  of  tJie  York  niid  Lancastrian  factions,  115;  eouunenceroei&t  of 
tlie  Civil  War  of  the  looses,  in  1459,  IIG  ;  is  declared  a  traitor  hv  tlia  parlinmcnt 
at  Coventry,  110  ;  tiies  to  Ireland,  116  ;  returns  from  Irelajid,  after  the  battle  of 
Northami>ton,  in  I4(iO,  117  ;  claims  the  crown  in  a  parliament  at  'WeHUuinster, 
118  ;  the  pcenf  compromiBe  the  claim  by  enacting  that  York  should  succeed  on 
Henry's  death,  1  It) ;  queen  ^largarot  resists  the  compromise,  and  asseuiblee  au 
army,  111* ;  battle  of  Waketlel<l,  and  death  of  York,  on  Dec.  31,  14€0,  119. 

York,  the  duchetM  of,  taken  refujxe,  in  1460,  in  the  chambeia  of  John  Paston,  in 
the  Temple^  ii.  117  ;  notice  of  her  family  there  with  her,  118. 

York,  Frederick,  duke  of,  son  of  (Jeorge  III. ,  bom  Aug.  16, 1768,  vi.  R7 ;  leads  the 
KngRsh  giianU  against  the  French,  >ii.  13,  14 .  besieges  Valenciennes ;  the  gar- 
rison capitulateM,  July  IX,  17£i.'l ;  advances  agaiiu»t  Dunkirk  ;  comnelled  to  raise 
the  siege,  Iff  ;  liis  forbearance  and  generosity,  l.i ;  announces  the  French  decree 
of  no  quarter  to  the  HrltiHh,  44  ;  defeats  IMchef^ru,  May  10,  1794,  4H;  h<s  is 
recalled  on  account  of  inconip€:tenry  for  his  position,  40 ;  loses  Holland,  Si; 
snpei«ede<4  nir  ii.  Abercromby  in  the  conunand  of  the  British  and  Itusnian 
armies  in  Holland,  1799,  13)<  ;  hid  revei'ses  and  incompetency,  13)^;  chax|res 
broucht  a^aintit  liim  for  misrule  at  the  lIoi-»o  (tuanis,  I'Hl ;'  parliamentary 
inquiry  inU>  his  ooudncb;  hi.s  <iit«graceful  connection  with  Mrs.  Clarke,  ^i, 
2Ki ;  his  acquittal ;  rcHipis  his  othee  of  commander-in-chief.  Mar.  20,  lft*9\  28S  ; 
appointe<l  the  king's  i  usto*,  with  an  allowance  of  10,00i)/..  4Hl.*4s3 :  comnuinder- 
in-chief ,  &ri2 ;  his  speecli  on  the  Honian  Catluilic  Heliei  bill,  1825;  seiisatiou 
caused  by  it,  G07  ;  hu  death,  .Ian.  A,  1n27.  and  buiial,  Jan.  !d(»,  007,  608. 

Yorke.  Cliarles,  secrt*tar>- of  war,  IMll,  vii  i;;ff ;  pronosi'S  to  raise  an  army  of 
reserve  of  ,50,1100 ;  and  subsequently  to  enrol  every  ilghting  man,  1H03, 1S6 ;  lM>ine 
secretary,  1803.  G40. 

Yorkshire,  population  of,  In  18th  century,  iv.  412  ;  tlie  fire  great  clothing  towns 
in,  412  ;  travelling  in,  temp,  queen  Anno ;  industry  of,  lenp.  queen  Aniie» 
414  ;  the  marquis  of  Rockingham's  cxamplo  to  the  farmers  of,  Ti.  325 ;  cuitira- 
tion  of  the  East  Hiding  wolds;  rapid  agricnltuial  pi  ogress  promoted  by 
Legard's  experiments,  326  ;  moor*  of  ;  improvers,  327  ;  James  Croft,  the  col* 
Her,  327,  328  ;  dialect  of  Craven  in.  .^28. 

Young,  Arthur,  quotations  from,  illustrative  of  tl)c  agriculture  of  England,  ri. 
290,  300  ;  32.%,  .'129;  and  that  of  I  inland,  .'(38.  3G0 ;  notices  the  prevalence  of  fann- 
hig  and  weaving  being  tli<;  em|»]oynient  of  one  man  in  Ireland,  .14G  ;  quotations 
from  his  "  Travels  in  Fratice,"  illustrating  tlie  opini  ->na  and  state  of  society  in, 
and  agricultural  condition  of,  France,  455,  4CG ;  406,  467 ;  470,  475 ;  483,  486, 
493. 

Young,  Edward,  his  description  of  laiUes^  employment,  v.  308;  his  "Night 
Thoughts  "  published  1741,  vi.  387. 


Zaragoka,  victory  of  O'?  allies  won  neai-,  1710,  r.  230  :  seige  of,  1808,  vli.  272, 
Zoiunas,  account  by,  of  che  speech  of  Caracta'.os,  i.  21. 
Zomdorf ,  battle  of,'  25  Aug.  1758»  vi.  4U 
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